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In the report of Lord Holland’s Speech in 
the House of Lords^ on the 3rd of February, 
which will be found in Vol. X. p. 31, hfj lord- 
ship’s opinions, with regard to the resumption* 
of Cash Payments,.. have been misapprehended^ 
Instead of the words Indeed, he felt the more 
anxious to express this opinion, because 
he had been one of those, who, when that 
great measure was agitated in parliament, 
** most \rarmly opposed it. Appalled at the 
^ V<^ssible cohsequences that might ensue, he 
certainly had been far from friendly to the 
execution of a measure which he did then 
** believe to be fraught with danger ; and 
** which he now acknowledged to have been 
thus instrumental in restoring prosperity to 
** the kingdom/’ the Reader will please to 


TUM. 

substitute the following — Indeed, he felt the 
more anxious to bear his testimony to the 
“ wisdom as well as honesty of that measure, 
“ because, ihougii fie had al\uui/s hem u sfrenu- 
ous friend to it, as the Journals of' the House 
would sheiu, yet, when the moment came, he 
owned he had felt in secret somewhat ap- 
palled at danger with which it was 
** fraught, ana would have been brought to 
‘‘ consent to modifications which he now rt 
‘‘juiced were never adopted ; inasmuch' as the 
“ prosperity of the kingdom had not materially, 
“ or at least permanently, suffered by the 
“ change, and the character of parliament and 
“ of the country, and the credit of the govern 
“ ment and of the empire had been greatly 
“ benefitted thereby.” 
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the United Kingdom of Great J^itairf /ind Ireland, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday y March 30, 1824. 

Slave Trade Piracy Bill.] On 
tlic order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on this bill, 

Earl Bathurst said, that the bill to which 
he had to call their lordships’ attention 
was one of very great importance, and it 
was also of importance that it should be 
passed into a law as«soon as possible. Un- 
less the hill should now pass, so that the 
news of its passing might arrive in Ame- 
rica previous to the separation of Con- 
gress, the convention agreed to between 
this country and the United States could 
not be carried into eli'cct, as the sanction 
of Congress was necessary. If it were 
no^Si 0 wr obtained, it could not be had till 
November, and the measure would re- 
main incomplet(^ Insteadf therefore, of 
moving that the bill be now com)i/[ntted, 
he should propose that it should not go at 
all to a committee, but be now read a 
third time. 


I were still living, anck zealously employed 
in carrying it to its fuU completion.^ He 
did net rise to make any opposition to the 
|•biU, with which he fully concurred, but to 
hdvert to a subject connected with it; and 
to take that opportunity of putting some 
questions to the noble earl. He had be* 
fore expressed bis heartj approval of the 
instructions sent oqt to* our colonie^by 
the noble earl ; but there were one or two 
points connected with those instruction!^ 
to which be wished to draw his attention. 
He understood that the object of those 
instructions was, to lead to the final aboli- 
tion of slavery ; this was the ultimate view, 
and to promote this, every facility was to 
be given. It had been stated, he under- 
stood, by the noble earl opj^osite, on a 
late occasion, that ibur years jigo the 
question was doubtful, whether the pro- 
geny ^of slaves were themselves slaves or 
not ; and that then an ^act had pa^dwM 
settling the doubt, ani^fle^MWlfi^tharffley 
\^ere. He supposed, therefore^if nothing 
further than these instructions were to 


Earl Grosvenor saAl, he would qot ob- l^suc, that the children were to remain, as 
ject to the course proposed by the nt^l^ before, the slaves of their masters, because 
earl. He wished |o>see the bill pasSeiTa^ their* parents were slaves^^He wished 
soon as possible into a law, that the con-' some measure to be adopt^ to obviate 
vention migli4; receivt: the assent of the thi» — a measure sorVething like that which 
United States, and that both countries had fieen agreed to m Colombia, where a 
might reap equal honour from passing sum was appropriated gradually to pro- 
su^ a law. He c;pn^ratulated the House mote the manumission of slaves. He had 
and the country #n the progress which understood from tlipaioblc carl Sftiie head 
this measure had made since the question of the Tteasury, that the government was 
of the Sla^be Ti;^de was agitated forty disposed give everg facility to attain 
years ago ; and he particularly congratu- his Oihject. Indeed, that noble earl had 
dated the House at finding that after so pledged himself, if tlie present measure 
long a period, sqnie of those persons whg §hQuld be fouif&»not to afibid facilities 
first started forward in the good work, enough, that other, and more extensive 
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measures should be adopted. The point 
to which he washed first to direct the at- 
tention of the nuble ear} was/ this pledge 
of the noble earl at the head of the Trea* 
sury ; which he hoped the noble earl op* 
posite would now confirin. The next 
point to which he wished to direct the 
attention of the noble earl was, thp con- 
tumacious Islands*. He was disposed |o 
infer from the speech of the noble earl,' 
that it was not intended to adopt any pro- 
ceedings fo extend* to them the .’^gufations 
which had been drawn up for iU:* other 
islands. But these islands might proceed 
further than they had done, and Jamaica 
might carry those threats into execution, 
which the orators of its House of Assem- 
bly had uttered. He wished to know, in 
this case, what measures the noble earl 
opposite was prepared to adopt? For 
his own part, he should prefer having re- 
course to those Aseal regulations to Mmich 
the noble earl had formerly alluded ; as 
he thought it better to carry on a blood;^ 
less war of the Ctistom-house, which miglil 
restore those colonies to their reason, 
than have recourse to any stronger mea- 
sures. If such regulations were adopted 
in time, they might save their lordships 
sod the country from being ultimately 
pbiiged to adopt measures of a more disa- 
greeable character. This was a point of 
the greatest importance, on which it 
was necessary their lordships should have 
some correct information. One other 
point to which he wished to direct the at- 
tention of the noble earl opposite was, the 
proposed erclesiastical establishment. He 
wisned to know how this was to be pro- 
vided for ? At present, there was an ex- 
tensive system of spiritual instruction in 
islands which cost the country no- 
thing; antr tiT^i lie .missionaries the noble 
earl himself had spoken with considerable 
approbation. It would certainly therefore 
be satisfactory to their lordships to know 
what that establishment was to cost by* 
which thejim'^vere to be replaced. The 
last point on which he would touch, was 
free labour. It was jile to say, that this 
could not be adopteu in our West-India 
islands. At Sierra Lpone it had succeed- 
ed so well, that men just captured and 
rescuedTtrom the hands of the slave-deal- 
ers, were found to make good labourers. 
All these points were of considerable fhi- 
portance; and the House required hifor-< 
mation respecting them,Jbefore it could 
see any prospect of the final abolition of‘ 
the abominable system of slavery. Before 
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he sat down, he could not refrainr from 
expressing liis regret at finding that there 
were persons in this country, who main- 
tained that tiic situation of West-lndia 
slaves was better than that of the labour- 
ers of England. Perhaps, in some instan- 
ces, the slaves might be better off, in point 
ef food; but what did that amount to, when 
the great difference between the situation 
of an English peasant, enjoying all the 
blessings of liberty in a free country, and 
the slave compelled to labour at the will 
of his master, was takehinto consideration? 
It was astonishing that any persons could 
compare the freedom in the one case, with 
the slavery in the other. The difference 
was as striking as that of light tf.nd dark- 
ness. 

Earl Bathurst said, that as the noble earl 
had no objection to make to the measure 
then before their lordships, it was not ne- 
cessary for him to take up the time of their 
lordships by making any remarks on that 
subject, and be only rose to answer the 
questions put by the noble earl with 
respect to slavery} and with respect to the 
future amelioration of the condition of the 
slave population. On the subject of the 
first question, he had been misunderstood. 
The noble earl seemed to think that he 
had, on a former occasion, entered into 
the question, whether the issue of slaves 
were to be free or not ? and also to think, 
that he had stated, that until within the 
last four years the law on this point was 
uncertain, and that then an act of parlia- 
ment had declared, that the issue of slaves 
should be also slaves. What he had 
stated was, that the proprietors of ves 
had a right to their issue ; and this prin- 
ciple was confirmed by ail the statutes, 
which throughout recognised the principle, 
that the issue of a slave was the property 
of his roaster. He had stated this as a 
general principle, with reference to the 
registering of slaves. There was a clause 
\p the Registry act, that no creditor having 
lent money on any particular estate, could 
have any hold on the slaves of that estate 
as a security for nis debt, unless they 
\^ere particularly; mentioned in the mort- 
gage. In those islands where the Registry 
act was in force, it was not possible to 
raisemoney on mortgef^e, unless the slaves, 
in M^hose labour the value of an estate 
consisted, were expressly mentioned. In 
the law referred to, the registering of the 
slaves was considered as one of the means 
therefore of securing property ; and his 
observations, on the occasion alluded to 
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by tUe noble earl, were not applied to the noble earl d^recated must come on. In 
general question, of the offspring of slaves the mean time, it certainly was much 
being always slaves, but solely went to more desir^ile that the allsembUes in the 
recognize tlie principle, whh a view to Wejt-Xndia islanas should, of their own 
this registry ; and to this security of accord, entertain right views on this im- 
property, that the oftsprin^ of the slave portant isubject ; that, from the example 
was also the property of his master^ As of the other ^colonies, where the system 
to the second point in the noble earl’s of amelioration was to be carried into 
speech; namely, the giving facilities to effectVthey might at ^last be induced to 
the manumission of slaves, it was a fact, Vdopt those measures,^ which their own 
thatthere were already existing by custbm interests, not more tnan humanity, re« 
many facilities for attaining this 4)bjeet ; quired th^ to resort, ^d by Which alone 
and the instructions mentioned by the the pgjpulation of the CQloni& .could be 
noble earl only gave the sanction of law improved, and civilization advanced ; RJ^d 
to previous customs. As the laws now thereby relieve the king’s government and 
stood in nipst of the islands, property that House from the disagreeable task 
under m^tgage derived much of its value upon which they would have to enter, 
from the slaves ; and it certainly was not were they to be called upon to discus# 
intended by these regulations, that any the questi^on of the means of enforcing thb 
persons having an interest in that property measures for the wq}l-being of the whole 
should be injured by these regulations, of his majesty’s dominions which, in the 
If the encouragement given by the govern- case of undue resistance, must arise. For 
ment to manumission were found ineffec^ the seasons he had stated, he did not 
tual, he could assure the noble earl, that •wish to go further, into this subject, 
there was a strong disposition on the part Neither did he rise to o£^r any opposition 
of his majesty’s government to encourage to the bill» which, happily for the countrpr 
the manumission, and if the instructions and far the woirld, was now on their 
already sent out did not lead to this object, lordships’ table — a bill, the object of which 
more efficacious measures would be adopt- he had long taken every opportunityi^to 
ed. As to the legislative assemblies of urge and recommend, as a measure 
the other islands, and their disposition to pensably necessary for the total abolitio]^ 
adopt the instructions and regulations of the slave trade. The measure, how<« 
sent out, he thought nothing could be ever, could not be efficient without the 
more likely to injure the cause which the concurrence of other powers. A biilj 
noble carl meant to serve, than nowmaking making th.e slave trade piracy, had pre** 
their conduct the subject of discussion, viously passed the congress of the United 
He hoped and trusted, that they would States; and it was satisfactory to see a 
take a more liberal and calmer view of the free people thus taking the le^d, by acts 
qu o aiw gft . of their own suggestion, in measures of 

The Marquis of Lansdoxarif while be justice and humanity. He understood 
thought it was natural that his noble friend that t!^ treaty concluded between the 
should wish to obtain information respect- United States and this country was 
ing the state of the slaves and the future conditional. He kne^gT it Ma 

intentions of his majesty's government, dot been laid on the table ; perhaps it was 
agreed with the noble earl opposite, that I Impt back in consequence of ifs being as 
it was better to refi%in, at present froip ot regarded as merely conditional. He 
entering into any detailed aiscussions^aJ^fciew not whether what he was stating was 
the subjects which* had been agitate, y right* [Earl Bathurst saj^ across the 
He trusted, however, that the noble secre- table that the treaty was not ratified], 
tary of state 4iad sonte solid ground for That^accounted fonits not being laid on 
believing, that the islands in which tbe the table. But his* reason for now ad- 
order in council was not to b6 imme- dressing their lordships, or rather the noble 
diately enforced, «would be induced to secretary of state, was his wish to be in- 
take a more reasonable view of the sub- formed whether tbia treaty edmained a 
ject than they had hitherto done. I^dul- provisioif binding the two countries to press 
ging this hope, ha certainly was disposed the adopdon of the s^e stipulations by 
to let the question rest as it now stood, all Christian naUons. The governments jof 
But if, unhappily, those islands should Europe having'already adopted the prio- 
persist in the course they had hitherti^ the Slave trade is contrary to 

taken, then the discussions which the humanity, it woul^ be an everlasting 
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disgrfice to those who pefmittcd any 
pfactibes' calculated to courj^teract the 
object of this biK". Happy as die should 
always be at seeing this country and the 
United States of America embarked in 
any common cause, he still ipore f^cjoiced 
at seeing them united in onQ, the principle 
orwhich was humanity, and which w^sjso 
important to the welfare of both countries 
ana so consistent ydth what was to be 
expected from their <fommon,^origin and 
common refigion. Taking h m*;^ranted 
that the treaty contained a pro^blon of 
thrkind to which he had alluded, he 
trusted and hoped that no time would be 
lost by the two contracting powers, in 
recommending, by their example, and en- 
forcing by their demands on other states, 
the execution of the treaty ; and, should 
any be hardy enough to oppose its execu- 
tion, that they would, if necessary, be de- 
clared h ostes h um tfni generis,” and stamp- 
ed with that character of disgrace v^hich 
slich a conduct would deserve. HavingJ 
said this much, hb felt it to be an act of 
duty to a most wo{'thy individual, to men- 
tion, that the ptinciple of piracy, as 
applied to the slave trade, was first 
actSl on by a British officer employed in 
thS Arabian |ulf. Sir W. Keir Grant had 
concluded a treaty with the Arab princes 
on the shores of that sea, one condition of 
which was, that carrying away persons 
from the coast of Africa should be con- 
sidered a crime against the law of nations 
in general, and against this country in 
particular. He did not know whether 
this conditicii had been strictly adhered 
to by the Arab powers ; but the introduc- 
tion of the principle redounded not the 
less to the honour of the gentlemfin^with 
hoped that the 
same con^ioiiwouid be introduced intq 
all future tseaties, and so strictly enforced, 
as to effect the extinction of the barbarou^i 
atrocities committed on the^oostof Africa., 
He had no wish to oppose the course by | 
which the nJJe secretary of state pro- 

E osed to expedite the pit, and could not 
ut applaud the zoal had manifested in 
bringing forward this important m^sure. 

The Earl of Hartoxaby stated, that the 
constitution of tlie United States required, 
that the treaty should have the fanction 
of congress before it could bCp ratified ; 
for that reason it was proper to despatch 
the present bill as speedily os possible, 
one of the same kind having already pass- 
ed the congress. Our^bill and treaty^ 
were, however, meast^res independent ,of 
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each other; and so were the Amemcan 
bill and treaty. It followed, therefore, 
that, whpther the treaty should be ratified 
or not, the slave-trade would still be pi- 
racy by the laws of both countries. In 
reply to the question of the noble marquis, 
he had to state, that there was in the 
treaty a stipulation, by which the United 
States and Great Britain pledged them- 
selves to invite other powers to accede to 
the same measure. 

The bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

• Tuesday^ March 30, , 

Manchester GAs-LicmT Bill.] Sir 
«/. Mackintosh said, he had a petition to 
present from a Mr. William Walker, 
a solicitor of •Manchester, which the 
House would be inclined to listen to 
with attention, when he told them, 
that the petitioner complained, that his 
rivate and professional character had 
een attacked in tfie course of a proceed- 
ing under the sanction of the House, by 
charges which he had no opportunity of 
refuting, but which he was able to refute 
by evidence, and which he prayed to be 
allowed so to refute.* He (sir J. M.) 
had no bias whatever on the subject of the 
proceedings, in if^hich tlie matter com- 
plained of by the petitioner originated; 
or, if the names connected with it could 
ive him any biasi it would rather be 
ostile to the party which the petitioner 
hid espoused. Ti>e fact was, that a wit- 
ness bad been examined before the~>iEn- 
chester Gas-Light bill, who threw impu- 
tations upon the conduct af the petitioner, 
and subsequently before any evidence 
could be offered in refutation of this evi- 
dence, the committee adjourned sine die. 
Whether this adjournment was or was not 
within she words of the reference to that 
|'^«!nnvi*^tee, he would not inquire; but 
l^whbn the petitioner stated, that by the 
imputations which had been thus de- 
prived of au opportunity of ainswering, his 
character would be taken from him,* his 
professional prpspecta blasted, and him- 
self reduced to utter rain, if the House 
did not interpose, the^petition could but 
receive the most favourable consideration. 
Hef moved that the petition l)e brought 
up. 

Mr. Bright rose to order. It was, he 
''said^ irregular for any member of that 
House to allude to the proceedings of it 
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committee, unless the minutes of those 
proceedings were before the House. N6w 
what was irregular when done by ^ mem- 
j?er, must certainly be as ifregular when 
done by a person who had not a seat in 
that House. He therefore objected to 
the bringing up of the petition. 

The Speaker said, it was clear that tim 
petition referred to a matter of which the 
House had no cognizance whatever. This 
was the state of the case. The House 
had entertained a bill, and sent it to a 
committee up stairs. It having been so 
sent, the committee was bound, according 
to the strict forms of the House, to make 
a report; atvd, until the time had expired 
within which the committee had received 
directions to make their report, the House 
had no means of knowing that a report 
would not be made. At present, as there 
had been no order directing the minutes 
of the proceedings to be laid upon the 
table, the House could have no cogni- 
i^ance of what had passed in the committee, 
but must presume that every thin^ had 
been done correctly. Irr these da 3 's, it was 
very difficult to say what petitions should 
not be received, if they were properly 
worded; but it would be rather extra- 
ordinaty to receive a petition which had 
been framed under ^ch circumstances as 
that presented by the] hon. and learned 
member for Knaresborough. 

Mr. Hume thought it extremely hard, 
that the petitioner should receive no re- 
dress for the injustice which he alleged 
to have been done to him by the com* 
mi ttee._ 

mtS^peaher was not quite sure that he 
had made himself perfect!)^ uadmtood. 
It was clear to hifti, that the ease stated in 
the petition was not one for which* there 
were no means of redress. All that he 
said was, that the House could have no 
knowledge of the circumstances mentioned 
in the petition. It was, however, eompo- 
tent to any member who knew that 
committee was not sitting, to nu/re tliat 
the minutes of their {iroceedings, tip to 
the time when they ceased to sit, shoul^ 
be laid before the House. If such a mo- 
tion were made and egreed to, the House 
would be cognizantjof all the proceedings, 
and might then act 'upon any representa- 
tion which should be made. ^ 

Mr. Brigftt said, he was borne out fey 
the orders of the House in declaring, 
that it wa$ incompetent td any member of 
tliat House to speak of what had pa^eif 
in a committee^ before the minutes of the 
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I proceedings j^ad been laid upon the tables 
a fortiori, iLwas incomp^nt to any indi>< 
vidual> not fa member or that House, to 
do so. 

The Speitker said, be did not know that 
he had even npw made himself understood. 
It would not, tie thought, be safe for a 
persoji^ in his situation to go the length 
jst saying* that, under no circumstances, 
could any representation be made to that 
House by Tjetition bf v/hat bad passed in 
committ^er The coifrse of 
whichdfle had pointed out would be more 
efficacious, and more likely to afford* a 
remedy for any grievance, than any other 
which, under the present circumstances, 
the House could adopt. 

Mr. P, Moore observed, that until the 
report frosn the committee was made, no 
motion on the praceedings in the com** 
mittee could properly take nkce. It was 
not to be presumed that ttie committee 
would strangle by an adjournment the 
|•ti^ which it was referred to them to 
consider. ) 

Mr. B. Wilbraham s«d, that hon. 
member for Sussex bad Viven notice of a 
motion for that day, on- the subject ofjlhe 
adjournment of the coihmittee^ and'he 
should therefore not detain the Housed 
the subject. As to the supposed wrong 
done to Mr. Walker by the adjoumment# 
he should merely slate, that the committee 
OB the bill had sat every dw for a month ; 
that every tittle of the evi^nce for the 
bill had been gone through, and id the 
course of the evidence against the bill^ 
a fact had been ineidentally^spokeii to» 
which bore on the character of Mr; Wid^ 
ker. The commitfee subsequently ad^ 
journedt sine die ; but it was evident to 
those acquainted with tb e iymmc of 
oeedlngs, that if' the <a>maiittee had con^ 
linned to sit, Mr. Walker would not have 
^en allowed to ofler evideiioe in reply to 
7he erldenQe against ^ bill; hc^use 
rach.a cdurse leas nerer folWed, and 
would never brings the huslBilss on a bill 
to q termination. Avidehce was first of- 
fered^ pro, and then contra, and the com- 
mittee immediately after reported.^Such 
was the invariable practice. 

Sir 7. Maeiintosn in the undefftanding 
that the inotiOD of^fhe hon. member for 
Sussex Would come on immediately, said, 
he should consent to withdraw the petition* 
for tbe present.^ 

Mr. Curtm thqn rose, in pursuance of 
dotiee, to move, that the committed, to 
whom the Bfanebestbr Gas-Light billiivtw 
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referred, and which hadadjou^ncd sine die, briefly state the proceedings of • the 
should be revived and proceed to business committee, and explain the motives on 
to-morrow. Hi>only mptive fcr bringing which it had come to its Anal detennina- 
the subject before the House was, that in tion. He had himself attended during the 
the course of the proceeding, in the com- whole of the proceedings of the commit-*^ 
mittee, most extraordinary practices had tee, and he could truly state, that he had 
been detected, which th^ adjournment gone *into that committee with no bias 
sine die had prevented from being brought against the bill, but with prepossessions 
under the considecation of the Hous^^ rather favourable to the objects of it- 
He proceeded to t;ead from the minutes^ But, before the evidence in favour of the 
of evidence, a statement of a fitness, that biH'had concluded, from the cross-exami- 
he had signed, oa^ne occasiou’^to a pe- nation of its own witnesses, his opinion in 
tition in favour of the bill, 4?00 dbsnes of favour of it was entirely changed. It had 
psersons, some living, some dead, while a been represented, that this bill was advo- 
man assisted him by mending andchang- cated by the body of the population of 
iiig the pens, to give an appearance of Manchester. He found that jt was nei- 
dinbrence to the hand-writing. ther demanded nor desired by them, nor 

Lord Stanlejf rose to order, and object- *by any considerable part of them. It 
cd to the reading of the minutQS of evi- was contended, that under the present 
dence which had not been regularly laid mode of supplying gas, the quantity 
before the Houses He had been chairman and quality were deficient : both these 
of the committee, mnd he did not know assertions were disproved. It was assert- 
that the minutes were yet regularly in the ed by the petitioners for the bill, that 
hands of a single individual. their wish was, to break up a monopoly. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that every mem- It appeared that the “ monopolists” were 
ber who had atteiMed an open committee, a committee elected by a body of corn- 
might state in bn place what had taken missioners, said by some of the witnesses 
place there. f . ^ to amount to 20,000, who consisted of all 

Cord Stanley admitted that a member persons possessing or occupying properly 
iliight state *wnat had occurred, to lay a to the value of 30^. a year. Of *111680 
ground for the production of the minutes every one had an equal vote, while, under 
but to read those minutes before they were the bill, the petitioners proposed to give 
produced, was irregular. votes to the proprietors of shares, whether 

The Speaker confirmed the opinion of resident or not in Manchester, according 
lord Stanley. It was difficult to lay to the amount of shares, with liberty to 
down a strict rule, as to the statements vote by proxy. In support of the bill a 
which might be made of transactions in a petition had been presented, signed by 
committee, •but the regular course was seven hundred names. Of these, one 
first to .move the -House, that the mi- hundred and eight were duplicateJr^Ie 
nutes be produced. ; * * acquitted the petitioners of any attempt 

Mr. CuHeis said, that his onlji object at fraud in fhis particular; it was too 
.*sgi,to b png befo re the House the manner gross #o suppose it to be premeditated, 
in which petitions Fsom manufacturiifg and w’as the defence ? — that they 

mercantile places were got up; that, bad attached to the petition a skin of sig- 
when the House saw thehon. member fq‘ natures which had nothing at all to do 
Yorkshire, or any manufacturing count]/ ^ with iv It was, hoVever, intimated, to 
come down loaded with petitions. likdWhia cpmmittee, that a person of the name 
Atlas, for the abolition or slavery, and f of "Corbett had informed a friend of his, 
what not, they might Know what value to that he, Corbett, h^d signed 300 names 
give to them. He h^d no concern «^ith to the petition on one occalion, and, on 
Manchester, and scarcely a wish on the afiother 196 names; and, after consider- 
subject of the bill ; he only wished to see able discussion before the committee, it 
these ma tte rs investigated. was decided, that he should be sent for. 

Mr. S^nley^ in ^•maiden speech of Subsequently to the* statement to his 
much clearness and ability, opposed the friend, Corbett had made a deposition as 
motion. The billtwhicb had neen under to\he facts; and, whendie was examined 
investigation bad, he said, excited so before the committee, his testimony corn- 
much interest among jiaoy members pletlly agreed with the deposition, and 
connected by no Jiteal concern in with his original statement. The only 
the affairs of Manebaster, that he wopld manner in which Mr. Walker was affected 
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by the evidence before the committee talents of trfat House, which was calcu* 
was, by a fact mentioned in the course of lated to giye lustre to its character, and 
Corbett’s evidence. Corbett hacj stated, strengthen! its influence; and it was 
that he had been met by h friend of his moye particularly a subject of satisfaction 
of the name of Hardman, who had in- to him, when he reflected, that those 
formed him that he was paid 6s. a sheet talents Vere^ likely to be employed in 
for getting signatures, and that be ac- supporting pynciples which he conset- 
cordingly, to oblige him, signed 300 entiously believed to be most beneficial 
names. That as he was afterwards 1 the* country. He^^did not rise for the 
passing through the streets, he saw^the ^purpose of answering, any of the objec- 
same petition lying for signature at*' an tions whiclL had been urged the hon. 
office, and that he walked in and there gentlema^ or of entefsng intg the merits 
signed 196 names more, some of per- ofthe.^m. This was wholly unnecessary ; 
sons who had been dead for ten or twelve for the only question before them was, 
years, and some of persons who had never whether the House should order the con> 
existed at all. The fact that affected Mr. mittee to make a report upon the bill. 
Walker was, that the office where the that committee having resolved to make 
petition lay for signature was his ; and' no report, and having consequently ad- 
that a young man, whom Corbett repre- joumed sjne die. He did not mean to 
sented to be Mr. Walker’s clerk, assisted throw any imputation on the committee 
him, by changing and mending the pens, for having taken this course; but, as the 
It was on this statement only, that Mr. act of adjourning sino die was, in 4 )oint 
Walker complained that his character and of fcTTm, a disobedience of the orders 
prospects in life had been ruined and j’pf the House, he thought the coinmittee 
blasted. The motive of the committee should be directed to^omply with the 
in not bringing up the report, was that of order of reference. He thought also^ 
mercy, because they could not make a that the prayer of the ^titioner, whose 
report without bringing the authors of the character had been inymved in the evi- 
fraud and contempt to punishment ; and dence before the commiitee was entitled 
the reason of this mercy was, that not to the attention of the Hohse. UndB* 
having obtained the evidence in the most all the circumstances he thought the hoiK» 
regular way, they did not think them- member for Sussex was justified in call- 
selves justined in using that evidence to ing upon the House to enforce its original 
punish the witness and his friends. In order. 

this decision the committee was next to Mr. Philips thought, that as the com- 
unanimous. An hon. member who had mittee had adjourned sine die, it was at 
supported the bill at the outset, had present extinct, and the regular mode of 
stated, that he was shocked and asham- proceeding would be to revive it. This 
ed^^^O^he conduct of those whom he had course was justified by a precedent which 
supported, and gladly consented to the occurred in the* y^ar 1816. A more 
adjournment, sine die, on thS express^con- gross 4i3d fraudulent attempt to impose 
dition, that no further proceedings should upon a committee of ^Sj^}S 9 Use 1^.1 
be taken. As not a single reason of any npver'been made. SaTar'werethe people 
validity had been adduced by the hon. of Manchester from concurring in this 
member for Sussex, he should vote against bjll, that it had been promoted only by a 
the morion [hear !]. ' ^ . jfumber of ale-house keepers, a quack 

Sir J. Mackintosh 6Q\d, he had hea?^ :^octoy, and other persons, who had no 
with the greatest" pleasure, the "speeth sort of connexion with thr^vespectable 
which had just been delivered by his hon. inhabitants of Man^ester. 
young friend behind him— a speech which Ms. T. Wilson saVl, he had supported 

mus^ have given the highest satisfaction this bill in the first instance, because the 
to all who heard it, and which afibrded company, in whose bands the lighting of 
the strongest prognise, that the talents the town of Manchester with, gas had 
which the hon. mehiber had displayed in been for^ the last SUsIten years, had only 
supporting |he local interests of his con- lighted oqe-fifth part of the town. ' He 
stituents, would be exerted, with eqifal had withdrawn his 8U|^port from it, not 
ardour and effect, in maintaining the rights 'becadse he did not think the object of 
and interests of the country. No man the bill useful, because it had been 
could have witnessed with greater satis-* promoted by means which could not be 
faction than himself an accession to the jusUfied. 
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Mn Bright thought t\ie proceed- 1 sionti and associations. In fitct, ono.pro- 
iiigs before the, committee oMght not to | cession led of course to a counler-proces- 
go forward, beii;iuse tbjs step would be sion ; and he did not hesitate to declare, 
attended with additional expense tO; the that he *c6nsidered all processions of this 
parties concerned* Whether some step kind, whether of Orangemen or Ribbon- 
ought not to be taken — such^ for instance, men, as illegal and most mischievous, 
as the appointment of a seject committee ^rtioularly in the north of Ireland, 
to examine into the way m which these These processions, on days when strong 
petitions were got vip«<-he wouid nol nojfr political feelings were excited, such as 
inquire. Such mode of getting up* the 1st and 12th of July and the 4th of 
petitions was, undoubtedly, &,high parliai- November, bad produced murders and 
mentary o^ence, eChich mignv.he visited mischiefs of every kind. He rejoiced at 
with severe punishment. It na.! been having an opportunity of expressing his 
dedared, in the case of the Barnstaple sentiments on this subject, and he trusted 
petition, that it was higblj^ unwarrantable, that other gentlemen connected with 
and a breach of the privileges of that Ireland would exert their influence, as 
House, for any penion to sign the name far as possible, to discourage procecd- 
of another person in any petition sent to ings which could end only in mischief and 
that House. It was high lime that the disgrace to the country. 

House should take some steps to put a Mr. S, Rice thanked his hon. friend for 
stop to this dangerous and onjustifiable the observations he had just made. He 
practice. * could not help thinking his present de- 

Sir /. Cfffin said, he should vote for' claration as one of the most important 
the revival of the committee, because^ which had been made this session. He 
that measure wohld afford an opportunity trusted the recommendations of his hon. 
of doing justice |o all parties. friend would be carried into eflbct, by all 

Mr. £f. Sumner said, that after what who possessed any influence in Ireland, 
had fallen from %od. members, he bad no The evil arising from Orange lodges was 
wiSb for the rdvival of the committee, of late date ; those associations bad only 
thought; however, that the committee been established within the last few*} ears, 
onight have expressed some opinion in He again begged his hon. friend to accept 
tlie form of a report, as to the nature of his acknowledgments for his present state- 
the endence which had been brought be- ment ; a statement which, he trusted, 
fore them. would not be lost* on the government with 

Mr. Alderman Heygate thought the which he was connected, 
main question was, whether a commit- Mr. Hume said, he wished to make one 
tee of that House should exercise the remark upon tiie subject ; and it was this : 
discretion of making no report on a bill, that the lord chancellor of Ireland should 
in disobedience to the order of the House turn his attention to the qucstimrr«^n<l 
^a discretion which; wduld give them an remove from the commission of tlie peace, 
enormons power, and which ndght se- all magistratbs who ga>(c a countenance 
w^sly i(^Wcthp fortunes and character to tirese processions. lie understood 
’of individuawconcerned in private petU that most of the meetings, of winch they 
tions. He gave no ornnton on the merits had heard, had been attended or count e- 
of the bill ; nor did he mean to cast the nanced by some of the magistrates. The 
slighfost reflection on the committee, fr government had it^in their power to put 
to say a word in favour of the mpde ih ,»drwp these processions ; and they could 
which the kl^iliad originated. ^ not hope to do it effectually, unless they 

resorted to some strong and decided 
SfiCEET Societ^s-^Oeange ( Pro- method. 

CESSIONS IN Ireland.] Mr. Demsonf Mr. Broxonlo>w said, he had another 
ill presenting a petition from certain petition to present pn the same subject, 
Freena^^ns in Ireland, praying to be and he was desirous to say a few words, 
^cempi^ from tbe^povisions qf the law The petition which just been pre- 
Bgainst Secret Societies, observed, that sented was, in every way, jieserving of 
societies of this description had given rise cbnsidcration. It was a petitfon from 
to the greatest excesses and crin&es iif certain Freemasons in Ireland, in which 
Ireland. Orange procei^ions, and Orange th^ stated that the Orange Societies 
associations, were pregnant with as much* have not been put down, although the 
danger and mischief" as Catholic prqjcea- Freemaaons’ Societies bad been effectually 
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suppressed. That secret societies have 
not been put down, must appear clear to 
any man who had attended to the proceed- 
ings at the Spring Assize^ in Ireland. 
The House could not but have felt sur- 
prised at the declaration of Mr. Baron 
McClelland, at the Assizes at Antrim, 
that although he and his learned brother 
bad not completed half their circuit, yet 
they had gone through various trials of 
murder, arising out of these party prt)- 
cessions. Though an Orangeman, and 
the representative of one of the most 
Orange counties in Ireland, he felt it his 
duty to call upon tlie government to take 
some steps to put an end to these proces- 
sions; for he quite agreed with the learned 
judge to whom lie had alluded, that as 
long as they were continued, no man’s 
life was worth a pin’s poitU ; no man^s 
property was worch a year’s purchase in 
Ireland ; and any man who was worth a 
penny-piece would transport himself 
beyond the reach of these hateful contests. 
Tlie petitioners stated, that they were a 
charitable institution, founded upon bene- 
volent principles ; and the best security 
that could be olFcred for their character 
was, that they could boast to have the 
name of George 4th enrolled amongst 
their members, and* the duke of Sussex 
for their Grand Master. The case then 
stood thus : the duke of Sussex and a 
large parly of freemasons might dine to- 
gether to-day in England ; but if, to-raor- 
row, they were to take a ship and sail for 
Ireland, the moment they arrived, they 
wouy be considered an illegal society. 
He vlici'efore thought, that either the 
freemasons of Ireland should be exempted 
from the operation of the la^, or the law 
itself should be made to extend generally 
throughout the whole empire. 

Mr. Ahercromby said, that having called 
the attention of the House to these secret 
societies in the coursS of the last session^ 
no individual could feel more sincere sa- 
tisfaction than he* did, at the opinions 
which had been delivered by the gentle- 
man opposite. * He could not help remark- 
ing tlic great change \\hich had takefi 
place in the course o^one year; for when 
he had given notice of his motion last 
year, he had been 'admonished, directly 
and indireetjy, that the only effect b&the 
proposition must •be, to increase tfte 
strength of the Orange party. Gentle- 
men opposite now concurred in *his 
opinion, that there was the most imminent* 
danger to be apprehended from the con- 
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tinuance of ilJse processions. He rejoiiJed 
in the statement of the gentlemen oppositOf 
the more, because he had adways been one 
of those who thought that more good 
could be done by influence than legislation. 
He had always been of opinion, that it 
was by the cjLertion of influence rather 
than by positive legislation, that these 
societies must be put d^own. He was the 
ftst man in the world ^for putting down 
opinions by violenoe ; and would never 
consent, as he ii^ted t|]|b Orange 

institutj^^, to make tliem the objects of 
vindictive persecution. He saw, however 
with great concern, that, notwithstand* 
ing the anxiety with which the govern^ 
went professed to put down these asso- 
ciations, persona df rank, holding offices, 
of favour ynder it, still lent their names 
and countenance to, them. He did not 
mean to say that those persons were privy 
to the secret oaths by«which such asso- 
ciations were held together; no such thing. 
He thought, however, that they did nearly 
afi much harm by holding nominal offices 
in them, as they would ^ have done had 
they actually taken their ;>aths of secrecy. 
It would not be an act o^J persecution to 
those officers— on the contrary, it woifld 
be an act of humanity to those ignorai:^ 
persons whom their name and authority^ 
misled, to make them feel, that the 
government would withdraw its favour 
from them, unless they withdrew their 
countenance from societies which produced 
little else than tumult, insurrection, and 
violence to the country. 

Mr. Monc^ said, he was sure that all 
gentlemen must agree, that thy more 
opportunities there were for Catholics and 
Protestants to meet on neutral ground, 
the better. Now, as ^ the Freeraasfi^ . 
admitted amongst thei^^meuiuer? persons 
of all denominations, he thougj^t it de- 
served encouragement, and he hoped that, 
ii : the course of the session, some gentle- 
.4»lan would introduce a bill to exempt tlie 
jFreeniasons from the operatic of the law 
respecting Secret Svi)cieties. 

ordered to lie on tabic. 

Courts of Jus'i;jce in Scotland.] 
Lord A, Hamilton rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to^ move to refer the twelve reports 
of the coii^issioners of inquiry into courts 
of justice in Scotland eo a committee of 
the whole House. The noble lord ob* 
served, that so l^Pg as ten years ago, his 
right hon. friend, fte member for Water- 
ford^ had succeeded* in gelling commis* 
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sions appointed to examine imo the courts which would have saved 6>000/« a year to 
of justice in En^dand, Scotland, and Ire- the public, and 12,000/. a year to the 
land. But, though the qoinmfcsion, which suitors jn them. Was such conduct fair, 
had been appointed to examine int(V the either to the 6ountry, or to the individual 
Scotch courts iiad presented several volu- commissioners ? The government had, 
minous reports to the House/ little or indeed, made some saving ; but he believ- 
iiothing had been done fo remove the cd it «did not amount altogether to 5,000/. 
evils of which they complained. His ob- The commissioners had likewise recom- 
ject in bringing forward his present motion mended the abolition of ninety offices; 
was, first of all to^discover, whether go- but, if the offices in the inferior commis- 
vernment had any proposition to bring safy courts were excepted, it would be 
forward ikv furthekince of thova reports, found that not more than fifteen had been 
and then if they had not, to sug^t him- abolished. 

sa/f such propositions as he thought were He did not think it necessary to proceed 
required by the circumstances of the into the details of the different courts, and 
country. When he formerly alluded in should therefore confine himself to men- 
his place in parliament to the first three tioning the number of offices to be abolish- 
or four reports, which were presented by ed, without enumerating them more par- 
the commissioners, he was told by the ticularly, unless he was forced to such 
then Lord Advocate, .and also by the go- enumeration by any denial on the part of 
vernment, to wait till the whole subject hon. gentlemen opposite. In the court of 
had been under their consideration, and Session it was proposed to abolish ten 
not to attempt prematurely to discover offices. Now, three only had been abolish- 
tlie intentions of government. He had* ed. When he thus found that the re- 
new \T;aitcd to ^the full extent of time commendations of the commissioners had 
v/hich' had been required of him, and sure not been carried into effect, he thought it 
he ivas, that the^ountry would be disap- was fitting that he should appeal from the 
pointed at finding that one large portion judgment of his majesty’s ministers to 
of this important subject had received no that of the legislature. It was calculated 
fiiaeqaate ndtice, and that another large that a saving of 6,000/. a year Vould 
f'Orlion of it had received no notice at all. have been cfiected ih this court, if the 
He would state to the House, first, proposed alterations had beep made. The 
what the reports declared ought to be ostensible saving by reductions was, how- 
done; and then, what had been actually ever, only 1,600/.; and if from that sum 
done; and he trusted, that by that state- they deducted the addition made to the 
inent he should convince the House that salaries of the judges’ clerks (contrary 
a great deal was still left for it to do. to the recommendation of the com- 
He would •likewise show, that the pro- missioners), it would be found thaUthe 
ceedingfi of government were so slow in entire saving made by his majesty’s go- 
executing the rccomniehdations of its own vernment amounted to no more than 380/. 
€X>aimissioners, that it was absoliftoly ne- a year. One half of the propositions 
for th^ Hpuse to apply a stimulus made ‘ by the commissioners appeared 
to the members of it. Though the bill never to have been considered ; and the 
for the alv>lition of the inferior commis- result derived from those recommenda- 
sary courts was a measure recommended tions which had bqen attended to were 
to the adoption of government so far bac| not so» beneficial as they ought to have 
as the year 1808, and though the ScotchT^en? since, though expense had been 
judges had •repeatedly expressed their 'reduced in one quarter, it was increased 
concurrence in its provisions, it had^not in another. The pext courts were the 
been carried into efect until the^year Commissaries’ court of Edinburgh, and 
1823. If this was the way, in which the the inferior Commissaries’ courts. • In 
recommendation of •commissioners was these courts it was^recommended to re- 
to be received, it was nothing else but a duce five officers, but^dne only had been 
mockery to appoint* them. Those com- removed. The total amount of retrench- 
missioners had sat for seven or eight ye^rs men# in those courts, if the recommenda- 
at ah expense of 8,000/. a year, and hadj tion had been obeyed, ‘would have been 
so cost the country aboqit 40,000/. ; and* l,8(y/. a^year; but a saving of only 
yet tlieif recommendatj«m had not been , 400/. a-year had been effected. The next 
attended "to, when they proposed to make tourt noticed by the commissioners was 
certain alterations iff the Scotch courts, the Scottish Chancery. In that court 
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very great abuses existed with respect to 
the collection of fees, especially in the 
director's department, which was exe- 
cuted wholly by deputy. • He* ^as not 
aware that any alteration, conformably 
with the recommendation of the sixth re- 
port of the commissioners, had been/nade 
in that court ; but he wished to get some 
insight into the subject from the learned 
Lord Advocate. The commissioners, in 
the report he had just mentioned, re- 
ferred to a very extraordinary charge 
which wns made by the clerk of Chancery 
under the denomination of treatment 
money. That charge amounted, in 1816, 
to 677/.; in 1817, to 800/.; and in 1818, 
to 680/. The commissioners did not ap- 
pear to understand on what ground the 
demand was made.— ^ 

He would next call the attention of the 
House to the Exchequer court. It w^as 
recommended, that five offices should be 
reduced in this court ; but, in point of 
fact, none bad been abolislied. it was 
very true, that the situations of one baron 
of the Exchequer, and.of one deputy-re- 
membrancer, had not been filled up when 
the vacancies occurred; but. they ought 
to be abolished regularly by legislative 
enactment. He was convinced that the 
recominendation of tlie commissioners 
ought to bo fully carried into effect witli 
reference to this court ; for no doubt 
could be entertained *that four barojis 
w^ere amply sufficient to pirfurm all the 
duties connected with it. Jo this court 
the saving ought to have been 5,000/. but 
he believed that, in reality, not a single 
shilling of the existing expense had been 
reduced. According to the sixth report 
it appeared, tliitf cnormouiT abuses were 
found in this court. The king’s (ieputy- 
remembrancer Ijad got bis office secured 
to him, by patent, for life, while the prin- 
cipal only held his situation during plea- 
sure. So that the tfeputy existed^w holly 
independent of the principal ; indcpendtyit 
of any responsibility to Avhich, under 
other circumstances, he would be liable. 
And here bcVoulci no\ avoid making are- 
mark on the subject, wlyeh was very ofttfn 
brought before the^ House. He meant 
the doctrine of v«isted rights, lie would 
read to the House four or five Iines> which 
would shew what the commissipners 
thought of •that •doctrine. In the sixth 
report, they said, “It is t!ms, we may 
remark, that abuse in those matters Origi- 
nates, and is too apt to be perpetuated. 
An individual succeeds in exacting an 


illegal sum Mr a considerable length of 
time— his s^cessor pursues the practice 
which he fiifls— and thu.^^t goes on, until 
it is impossible td stop it, and that which 
was ^originally wrong, is finally claimed 
as a vested right.” Under circumstances 
such as thesit, compensations had been 
demanded frofe, and awarded by, this 
Houst,* foi; vested interests, which, if the 
^negations had been tiropcrly examined, 
would never have hpen admitted, It was 
recommen^^i^d to redi^je the jxpense of 
the co^r/of Lyon to the extern of 1,000/. 
a-year ; but nothing had been done Ju 
consequence of that recommendation. 
The justice of Peace court w as the next 
which the commissioners noticed; and 
they recommended an abvidg. d form of 
proceeding in actions befme that comt. 
Tltat recommendation li:id not, howtven, 
been adopted. In*liis opinion, the small 
debt jurisdiction of tli^t court ou^it to 
be extended to a higher sum. At present 
•the sum was confined to 5/. It ought, he 
Conceived to be enlarged to 10/ ; and he 
had made up his mind to bring id a bill 
for that purpose. 

He now came to the borough courts; 
ami he believed tliere never W’as a subject 
investigated by that House wlvich require^ 
so much revision and reform as the interna^ 
state of the Scotch borough courts. He 
bad not been fortunate enough to persuade 
the House to sanction a measure which he 
Hid brought in on the subject; and that 
which the noble lord had brought in and 
carried w^as wholly inadequate to the in- 
tended purpose. The reports of the com- 
missioners fully confirmed his assertion, 
that tlie internal* stale of those 601 ough 
court^ Required revision and rei’orm. Of 
six! y of these borough courts, ut leivH one 
half wiore liable to thetfcfroi.^c^ttfbjeciron. 
iSotbing had been done with respect to 
Miem ; and he thought miiiisfers wero 
' ensurablc, when twelve reports had been 
laid beforg parliament, in aJbstaining from 
taking the subject into theij;jserious con- 
sideration. There was no uniformity — he 
mig^y^say there was no honesty — of charge 
in those courts. Many of the charges 
had been stigmatised by the commissioners 
as iiiegal. It appeaVed that, with respect 
to the Court of Session, little'had been 
done. Ko bill had been brought in relative 
to* the Cliancery Court# In the Court of 
Exchequer, the vacancy of one baron and 
a deputy rcmembi ancer had not been filled 
yp. As to any*irttended alteration in tb© 
Sheriff’s Court, the Lord Lyon’s Court, thoi 
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Justice of Peace Court, ok the Borough 
Courts, he knew nothing. Certainly there 
was no bill or treasure of any. description, 
relative to any of theih now pending in 
parliament. He wished therefore, that 
the reports of the coaimissioners should 
be referred to a committee.' They would 
then hear from the leaFned lord what 
could be said in defence of. thb total 
neglect of the reforms recommended hf 
the commissioners? Xhe noble lord then 
moved “ That twelve RW;^orts of the 
commissioVi-iTS ot Inquiry into'' i^^urts of 
Justice in Scotland be referred to a com- 
iSittee of the whole House.’’ 

The Lord Advocate said, that as this 
subject could not be interesting to the ma- 
jority of gentlemen present, he would 
make his statement as short as he possibly 
could. If the noble lord had moved that 
the twelve reports olf the commissioners 
relative to the fees and emoluments connec- 
ted with courts of justice in Scotland*! 
should be referred to a select committee/ 
to declare what had been and what ought 
to be done, he could have understood that 
proceeding ; but jie w’as somewhat at a loss 
to know what the noble lord meant by 
submittingthoscdocuments to a committee 
the vvhelc House, although he could 
i^rhaps guess at the noble lord’s object, 
"rhe noble lord, it appeared, was anxious 
that he (the Lord Advocate) should de- 
fend himself from ilie charge of having 
neglected his duty, by not giving effect 
to the recommendation of the commissio- 
ners. Now, he must say, that the noble 
lord had been for someyears mostaitentive 
to individuals holding the situation which 
he had the honour to fiH at present; and 
it was a matter ofgreat satisfactioc t»ohim, 
considering the various duties he had to 
'^/hat the only ruatter of 
blame affecting him, which the noble lord 
could bring before the House, vras hi» 
supposed neglect of the reports of those 
cornniisMoners. He, however, denied that 
he Iiarbourc^any disinclination to carry- 
ing into f ull eSect the recommendations of 
the commissioners. He was not in p^tlia- 
nient when the right hon. baronet, the 
member for Waterford, made the motion, 
in consequence of which commissioners 
of inquiry were appointed. He was, how- 
ever, glad that the proposition Had been 
.carried because mi^ch valuable information 
excellent historical accounts of the dif- 
ferent courts, and various important recom- 
mendations had arisen from the inquiry* 
Still; however; looking to the whole sys- 
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tern of the courts in Scotland, it could not 
be asserted that any thing radically wrong 
was pointed out in their constitution. 

He would now run over the practice of 
those courts, shortly and generally, but 
he hoped correctly. Two of the courts 
which the noble lord had mentioned did 
not properly come within the instructions 
of the commissioners — he alluded to the 
Lyon Court and the Chancery Court. 
Tne situation of Lord Lyon was exactly 
the same in Scotland, as that of Garter 
King at Arms in England. It was the duty 
of that officer to find arms for those who 
had not previously borne them, or in 
whose armorial bearings an alteration was 
directed. For this service the individual 
holding the office received certain fees. 
It was evident, that this was an office un- 
der the Crown — an office, the functions of 
which were exercised under the king’s 
prerogative ; and he felt that it was not 
competent for him or others to interfere 
with it. When be learned that an inter- 
ference was meditated, he sent down an 
injunction, as he was bound to do, to pre- 
vent it from being carried into effect : ns 
the office was one emanating fronj the king 
and not from the legislature. As to the 
Scotch Court of Cliancery, it was a mere 
office. They had, in fact, no such thing 
as a Court of Chancery. It w’as a mere 
office jfrom which certain writs were is- 
sued, and in whic h all charters were recor- 
ded. As to the fees of th^t office, the? 
commissioners reported, iliat they were 
not excessive, and tliat tljey ought to he 
continued. The noble lord had stilted, 
that the commissioners found fault 
that the Director of the Chancery, with 
his clerks, mfgi'.t levy fees to any extent 
he thought proper : but the noble lord did 
not tell the House what the commissioners 
recommended in consequence. They re- 
commended, that at^ the termination of 
tl^e existing interests in that office, the 
officers should receive a rc'gular salary, 
and thc'surplus should be paid over to the 
public revenue. It not, however, ne- 
cessary to follow up that regulation; be- 
c&use,by the act oCihe 5l8tof Geo. 3., cap. 
64, it was directed, tl^t on the termination 
of the existing interests^ variety of offices 
should be regulated — riiat salaries should 
be given to those performing, the duties, 
and that the surplus should go to the re- 
venue. Amongst those offices were, that 
of dfirector of the Chancery, and the clerk 
ef the Chancery in Scotland. Thus, that 
which the commissioners had recommended 
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was actually done by act of parliament, recollected, tMat he had deferred bringing 

When he came into parliament, he had in a bill, in ynsequence of a recommen- 
found those reports before the House, and dation from flie upper House, in favour of 
he immediately took measures to carry the a commission generally upon the courts of 
recommendation of the commissioners into justice in Scotland. That commission 
effect. Witli respect to the Court of Ses- had reported, but the report was not yet 
sion, an act was introduced by him, wdiich in the hands oC members. As regarded 

was deemed sufficient to carry into due the of the Sheriff's court, however, 

effect the intentions of the commissioners, tjie fact wodld be found to be this : in the 
If some offices were not abolished, it only Sheriffs court, during Uie last year, fifty- 
showed that, on mature consideration, jt turn thousand causes had been tried, which, 
was not thought right to do them away, as compared with the bd^saness c^the court 
under existing circumstances. The noble of Session, was in the propcff*tion of one 
lord, in mentioningthe court of Exchequer, hundred and seventeen to^one; and th« 
had admitted that certain offices in that commissioners recommended, in their re- 
court had not been filled up. So far, cer- port upon the subject, that the practice 
tainly, the reconirnciulation of the com- of the court of Session should be assimila- 
inissioners had been complied with. As ted to tliat of the Sheriffs court as much 
to the fees taken in tliat court, the 5th of as possible. 

queen Anne expressly deelarccl, that “ no The hnn. and learned lord tbdn proceed- 
officer shall dcmatid higher fees than are ed to notice the recommendation ol the 
authorized by the barons, and if' an}’ person commissioners, as to aif alteration in* the 
shall exceed the fees fixed by the barons, jurisdiction of justices of peace in Scot- 
right shall be done to the party complain- h^d. At present, thcjustices had juris- 
ing, and the offender sliall be punished by diction in cases of debts under 5/., and the 
fine or suspension from Office.^’ Now, in noble lord opposite bad given notice of a 
consequence of the recommendation of motion, to extend that jurisdiction to 
the commissioners, the court had gone debts of larger amount. Opinions were 
over all those fees, and had regulated something divided as to wliat should Be 
every one of them. With respect to the done in this matter. Some persons thoughf' 
court of Justiciary,* it had by the act of that the power should extend to debts of * 
a right to regulate its own fees. 15/.; others thought that it should go only 
Like the court of ExclK^quer, the judges to 10/.; and otliers w ere for letting it re- 
of that court were authorized to declare main as it was, at 5/. There were cir- 
what fees should he taken. cumstances to be considered both ways. 

He would next come to the Cominis- , No doubt, tlie cheap and speedy recovery 
sary courts, with respect to which a bill i of small claims was an advantage ; but, 
had been brought into the House last carried too far, it led to indiscriminate 
session, and the opposition of the noble : credit, and to the imprisonment of men for 
lord opposite, and of his friejids, to that debt who ought to*haVe paid ready money, 
bill, would not^be readily forgotten. Out ot*212 persons confined for debt in 
Keally, the individual who tilled his (the Edinburgh — the total jn^imber , confined 
lord advocate’s) situation stood in an on- within the last year — 132 had been con- 
viable predicament ! If he proposed new' fiped for claims under the sum ofi5/. The 
measures, he was resisted at every stop ; justices, too, were empowered at present 
and if he abstained from proposing new to decide those claims without a jury, and 
measures, he was charged with neglect’ of not aocording to law, but according (in 
duty. The bill which he had intrAduced the words of the authority )^to “ equity 
last year upon tlie subj^jct of the Commis- and ,good conscience.'* This might do 
sary courts, had gone to abolish, at once^ very A^ell in disposing of small stakes, but 
tliree*and-tw’enty patent places, all of them it would scarcely serve in the settlement 
in the gift of the Grown; and yet that of large ones; and fisr this, and a variety 
bill — brought in b}^ jin officer of govern- of other reasons, he thought the jurisdic- 
ment — had been divided against, even on tion in debts above S/. would be most 
the third reading. He was happy, Ifow- coavcniently lodged in tlie court of the 
ever, to find, ‘that ^’hatever treatment (he sheriff’; the justices halting, in the last 
measure had experienced in that Hoyse, year, disposed of 8, TOO causes, hadalready, 
in Scotland it had been received w’ith gra- as it would secm< as much work on their 
fitude, and w’elcoined as a boon. — Withi htinds as they could dispense with ; and as 
respect to the Sheritt’’6 court, it w’ould be for •himsejf, he sliofild resist the noble 
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lord's motion, therefore, 'when ever it 
came before the House, anc^ move for the 
appointment of a committw^e upon the 
question. But, if he w*as unwilling to add 
any thing in the way of civil duty to the 
business already performed by the justi- 
ces, there was a right of*which he was 
most anxious to sec them^n the exercise. 
Whenever any step was to be* talcen wjtl 
respect to arranging the administration of 
criminal justice in Scotland, it ought at 
once to bt rem^bered— -though the fact 
generally was hardly known — that 

Ihe justices of peace in that country dhl 
not, in fact, act magisterially. The ap- 
pointment of the sheriff, and the nature of 
the duty intrusted to him, took away all 
necessity for the interference, in criminal 
matters, of the justice of peace ; but he 
(the lord advocate) jyas most anxious to 
take the country gentlemen from that un- 
profilable state o^ quiescence. It would 
be incomparably better, in his view,* 
to give the justice of peace in Scot^ 
land, the same power which was 
exercised by the justice of peace in Eng- 
land ; such a course would raise the con- 
sequence of the individuals acting (who 
wbre well entitled to so much attention), 
"Snd would, further, very materially expe- 
odite the despatch of business. He re- 
peated, that the giving of this additional 
power to the magistracy would prevent 
delays which now arose constantly from 
all the press of duty lying in one quarter 
•—prisoners detained over from one session 
to another, and expenses incurred, which 
a more open course would avoid ; and 
besidesv it would awaken the country gen- 
tlemen from an apathy which they were 
inclined to feel upon such matters. At 
the time„pf the rap is in Glasgow, none of 
the country gentltfmen had come ih to of- 
fer assistence to the constituted authori- 
ties: not from any indisposition, of course, 
to preserve the peace, or to expose them- 
selves in such discussion ; but because 
thev thought'the business was one with 
which they had, by ri^ht, nothing to do. 
But this was not a feeling calculated to 
aid the safety, or promote the advan- 
tage, of a country, Government was 
entitled, in time of trouble, to look 
to the country gentlemen for their 
gssistanceper^ionally, and by means of their 
authOTity and thels* influence. With this 
view, it was most desirable that they^ 
should be accustomed ta take their share 
in the important duty of administering 
thp criminal justice 6f the state ; and i:er- 
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tainly, therefore, his feeling would be, to 
refer to a committee that part of the 
report of the commission which referred 
to the powers of justices of peace in Scot- 
land. The hon. and learned lord then 
briefly recapitulated the effect of the ar- 
rangements which had been made in the 
several courts of Scotland, as those ar- 
rangements bore, in his opinion, upon the 
observations of the noble lord, the member 
foS* Lanark ; and, after trusting that he 
stood clear, at least of having neglected 
his duty in the matters referred to, sat 
down, amidst loud and general cheering. 

Mr. Aberexomby said, he rose hardly 
for any other purpose than that of ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at tlie declaration 
with which the learned lord had concluded 
his speech. Tlic learned lord’s proposed 
reform in tlie manner of administer- 
ing criminal justice in Scotland was a 
far greater consideration than the motion 
immediately before the House ; and he 
most sincerely returned his thanks to the 
learned lord for the intention. 1 or intn- 
self, he had long considered the large ju- 
risdiction held by the sheriffs in Scotland 
to be a part of the Scottish law most 
especially requiring revision ; because it 
gave a monopoly to the profession of tlie 
law, in the administratioa of criminul jus- 
tice, to the entire, and must impoiiiic, 
exclusion of the country gentleman : and, 
what was worse, these high powers being 
too weighty to be born by the sheriff 
himself, the country gentlemen, who were 
deprived of them, had the mortificutiou to 
see them in fact exercised by the slieriff 
depute. He did assure the lion, and learn- 
ed lord, that he had listened with the 
highest possiole pleasure* to his suggestion, 
for increasing the qualifications of the 
magistrates of Scotland ; and witli no 
less, to his objection, that those magis- 
trates should hold the power, in cases of 
debt above 5/., of deciding without the 
nter,vention of a jury. Hearing such 
opinions expressed from such a quarter, 
he could hardly eptertain a doubt that a 
further measure of benefit td Scotland — he 
meant the introduction of the systam of 
grand juries — would at once meet with 
hat reception, to whic^ it was entitled by 
ts importance : and' he wished that au 
nst»uction to consider the fitness of in- 
troducing that measure slio\jld be given 
:o the committee for which the learned 
ord was to move. With regard to tlie 
tmswer which the learned lord had given 
o his noble friend, he must confess he was. 
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not so well satisfied with that answer, as 
with the rest of the learned lord’s speech. 
With respect to the court of Sessio^n, the 
co.mmissioners had suggestefl a saving of 
6,000/. a-year; the saving effected had 
been little more than 1,600/.; and so 
great a discrepancy ought to be accounted 
for. Again, with respect to the court of 
Exchequer, the learned lord said, that the 
barons had made alterations — Certainly, 
they had made such alterations as to them 
seemed fit and necessary : but, did it ap- 
pear that the barons had made the altera- 
tions suggested by the commissioners ? It 
was mere waste of time for the House to 
appoint a commission, if the officers of 
the Crown could say, “ We have done 
what we think right, and we will do no 
more.’* The question was, not — had the 
barons done that which they considered 
necessary ; but had they done that which 
the House would consider necessary? 
For these reasons, he should support the 
motion of his noble friend. 

Lord Binning declined following the 
noble mover through his* speech, because 
he thought it had been sufficienily an- 
swered by his learned friend, the lord ad- 
vocate. He rose for (lie purpose of thank- 
ing thelearned lord, for his intention witli 
respect to the magistracy of Scotland ; 
and hoped the hon. member for Caine 
would not press the grgnd-jury quetion 
iitto the same inquiry. 

Mr. Hume admitted tli :t tlie lord advo- 
cate had done more than his predecessors 
for the Scottish courts ; but thought that 
that avlmission threw a very heavy blame | 
upon those predecessors. He gave great 
credit to the noble member for Lanark for 
his perseverance,* and hoped he would 
press his motion to a division. 

Mr, Kennedy felt so higlily pleased 
with the intention of the lord advocate, 
with respect to the Scottish magistracy, 
that he wished to know whetlicr k wa» 
meant to be proceeded with in thepros^r.t 
session, • 

The Lord Advocate not made 

up his mind wficther he would pursue thq 
suggestion which he hall thrown out in 
this session or the ntxt. He must first 
know a little of feeling of the profes- 
sion in Scotland upon the subject. 

. Mr. Abcr€romhy protested that fropi 
the manner of the* learned lord, he had 
doubted whether he would not move.for 
the committee before the House adjourned. 
The case was very much changed indeed, 
if the matter, which he had been looking 


upotr ce^ain, v^as only something 
whiefr had imssed through the learned 
lordV mindy On, his side of the House, 
the h^apression had been, that the learned 
lordT intention was absolute; bui the 
value of hla spepch was at least diminished 
one half by nii^ explanation. 

Courtenay had felt much satis- 
faction at *heanng the declarat on of 
Aie lord advocate, an^ conjured him not 
to allow any thing tef divert him from pro- 
secuting his view. Thl"^ he, and 

would be, a division of opi^<i m Scotland 
upon the subject ; but the view of tho 
learned lord hioiBelf was decidedly the 
enlarged and the liberal one. 

Sir i/. Fergueeon said, that the lord 
I'advocaie’sspeecft'liad deceived thegreater 
part of the HouSe. Certainly, it had been 
understood that he meant to move for atl 
immediate investigadta* But, as the 
learned lord said; Slat wished to con- 
sult the feelings of Itis countrymen upon 
question, he begged to know who the 
parties were whom he idshed to consult, 
and how and when theiiflQpinions were to 
be ascertained ? 

Mr. K, Douglas said, that the meaeure 
which his learned friend proposed to 
troduce was one of great importance, and 
deserved the greatest consideration. If 
the learned lord could introduce the mea- 
sure during the present session, he no 
doubt would do so ; but if, on the other 
hand, the learned lord should find that he 
could not press the measure, the House, 
he trusted, would not withdraw their con- 
fidence, but would leave in his hands a 
question, which he had no doubt would be 
treated by the learnt lord with ail the 
consideration which its importance claim- 
ed. 

*The^ Lord Advocate, in explanation, 
seated it to be his intention to go on with 
the inquiry, but would not pledge himself 
as to the time. 

Lord A: Hamilton in reply, expressed 
!)is surprise at the reluctance of the learn- 
ed Igrcl, after ten years of indecision, to 
! fix thd time. He took that opportunity 
I of justifying his own parliamentary con- 
duct from the aspersions of the learned 
lord. One assertion of the learned lord 
was most unjustifiable, and altogether 
unfoundedi The learned lord had char- 
ged him with running aSray from bis oWti 
country, at a time in which danger was 
expected from k general rising. This 
had been put forward in a .newspaper, 
under thc^ immediate^ sanction, if not di- 
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rection, of the learned loVd, in which 
there was no slander, howJljver false and 
absurd, that did not find a \eady access 
to the public. The real facts were these. 
He had delayed his departure for Eng- 
land from his own country, which was 
also the county of the learned lord, in 
consequence of notices n^ich were re- 
ceived from the government of anlutend- 
ed general rising.^ No such event ob-* 
curred then, thoifgh, it did afterwards ; 
and he had therefore made his way to 
Edinburgh , wb^e he inquired for the 
learned lord, iS^ order to ascertain tlie real 
state of affairs. He found that the learned 
lord was busily engaged in the pursuit of 
his own political game — ^he was canvassing 
for votes; as the general election was at • 
hand. He then called at the office of the 
Solicitor'generali and found that gentle- 
man as busily occupied as the learned 
lord, and in self-same pursuit; so 
that here was an "actdal running away of 
these two learned^ persons. He then 
called at the office of the Commander-in- 
chief, and there he was told, that they 
had received information of a general 
rising, but that it had been repeated so 
often that they began to laugh at it. 
•And these were the grounds upon which 
Jie had been accused of running away, by 
persons in the department of the learned 
lord, who had heaped upon him the gros- 
sest slanders, and the most abominable 
falsehoods ; alleging, in one instance, that 
the only person executed in the subse- 
quent riots, was a particular friend of his, 
and that on searching his papers, two let- 
ters in his (lord A. H's) hand- writing had 
been discovered, the whole of which was 
to be found in a newspaper which jvqs sup- 
ported and owned by the learned lord and 
ten other ‘official gfentlemen. He believed 
that there w^as not one man in the country, 
and he was certain that no member of 
that House, would continue to put faith in 
suchcaluranies, which they saw were refuted 
by the most simple reference to the facts. 

The House divided — For the motion 76. 
Against it 124. Majority 48. ^ 

List of the Minority, 

Abercromby, hon. J. ^Buxton, T. F, 

Allen, J. II. Calvert, N. 

Althorp, vise. ‘ Campbell, hqn. G. P. 

Baring, sir Thomas Clifton, visq. 

Barnard, vise. ^ Colborne, N. W. R. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. Corbet, P. ‘ 

Benyon, B. Creevey, T. 

Bernal, R. Crompton, S. ' 

Bentinck, Id.W, H. C# Cradock, S. 
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Denison, W. S. 
Ebrington, vise. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. 
Farrand,^ R. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fane, J. 

Graham, S. 

Guis^ sir B. W. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hobhousc, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hume, J. 

Hutchinson, hon.C.H 
Jervoise, G. P. 
Johnstone. W. A. 
Lambton, J. G. 
JiCycester, U. * 
Leader, Win. 
jVlaberley, W. L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J, 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Martin, John 
Milton, vise. 
Monck,J. B. 

Moore, Peter 
Newport, rt. hon. si 
Nugent, lord 
Palmer, C. 

Palmer C. F. 

Pares, Thomas 


Philips. G. H.jun. 
Pym, Francis 
Rice, T. S. 

Robarts, A. W. 
Robarts, G. J. 
Rumbold, C, E. 
Rickford, W . 

Scott, Jas. 

Sebright, sir J. S 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, J. 

Smith, Wni. 

Smith, Robert 
Stuart, lord P. J. E, 
Sykes, D. 

Taylor, C. M. 
I'aylor, M. A. 
Townshend, lord C. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Warre, J. A. 
Wharton, John 
Whitbread, S. C. 
Whitbread, W. II. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, Wm. 
Wood, Matthew 
Wrottesley, sir J. 

TELLERS. 

Hamilton, lord A. 
Kennedy, T. F. 


Settlement of the Poor Hill.] 
Lord Althorp rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to abolish Settlement by 
hiring and service. The noble lord re- 
ferred to the gretit evils which prevailed 
at present from the facilities given for 
procuringsetilementby hiring and service. 
Though the weight of this grievance was 
sometimes averted by hiring for ,<31 weeks 
and by other devices, yet these cases were 
met by the judgment of courts, which 
frequently made the cqptract void. It 
might safely be asserted, that a change in 
the law was necessary, were it only to cut 
off the enormous and expensive litigation 
w’hich sprung out of this particular claim 
of settlement. Ancfiher evil arising out 
of the'law, as it now stood, was the diffi- 
cuHy'which a poor n?an found in getting 
work out of his own parish. This would 
be, in a great meisfeure, removed by his 
bell. At the same time, he was aware 
that some evil must arise from any change. 
It was, therefore, dn ^ balance of the 
advantages and disadvantages, which he 
thought to be decidedly in favour of his 
plan, that be took leayc to .propose the 
present motion. 

Colonel Wood said, he did not mean to 
oppose the motion for leave to bring in 
the billf but, as an isolated measure, he 
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could not he1{^ feeling that it tt^ust be at* 
tended with considerable difficulty. If the 
bill should be brought in ^nd ga to a 
Committee) he would propose a clause to 
obtain for the poor a mode of gaining a 
settlement which the noble lord had not 
provided in his plan. The mode he would 
propose waS) to give a settlement to all 
persons who paid poor-rates, in the parish 
in which they had paid them. As the Ijjw 
now stood, no person could obtain a settle- 
ment who did not pay rent to the amount 
of ten pounds a-year ; but he would have 
the right allowed, without any consider- 
ation of rent whatever. It was his inten- 
tion to have introduced a bill founded on 
the resolutions which he had proposed 
last year ; but having consulted the 
opinions of the great manufacturing 
towns, he found them so averse to the 
plan, that he feared it would be impossible 
to carry the measure. The great grie- 
vance which the agricultural parishes had 
to contend with was, that their people 
were enticed away to the large manufac- 
turing towns. There the young women 
were seduced and impregnated ; and then 
they were sent back, and became incum. 
brances upon their former parishes. 

Mr. Crimps observed, thatmorelitigation 
was occasioned by thd claim of hiring and 
service than by any other ground of set- 
tlement, and as far as the qoble lord’s mea- 
sure operated to remove that cause of dis- 
pute, it was likely to have a beneficial effect. 
He thought the fairest principle was, that 
the parish which had enjoyed the labour 
of the pauper should have the onus of his 
support when he could labour no longer. 
His great fear was, with respect to the 
noble lord’s bill, that, as it went on birth 
and the paying of poor-rates, it ufould 
appear still more objectionable to the 
manufacturing towns, than the bill intend- 
ed to have been brought forward by his 
hon. friend. • 

Mr. Lockhart approved of the billt 
because it weqt to •encourage residence* 
and to cut off one great^head of litigation, 
which now thrif ed upon* the uncertainties 
of settJedient by service* • 

Leave was given to ^ring in the bill. 

• 

Salmon FisherAcs.] Mr. Kennedy 
rose to mov^ for a committee to inquire 
into the existing laws relating to thd 
Salmon Fisheries. The importance of the 
interests which were connected with it, 
and the number of petitions which had 
to the Housei aufficiently 

vUL* XI. 
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I proved the nefcessity of such an inquiry ; 

' and he had nh doubt that, conducted as 
it would be, it would establish every 
private right, while it would protect the 
public interests. The reason for pre- 
serving tliese fisheries was,'^ to secure a 
supply of the valuable and peculiar food 
they pg^duced. They had been an early 
oihject of the care of the Scottish, parlia* 
ment ; by an enactment of which, so long 
ago as the year 1424, Ithe violation of their 
privileges was punished^>t j^th^ jp less a 
penally than loss of life, lyw^obvioua, 
that a law of such a date must partako oP 
the barbarism of the age ; but it 
with little change, up to the reign of 
Anne, when the existing laws wereflptifiieA * 
and confirmed. That these laws need^ , 
revision, it was only necessary to rafer lb 
the state of decay in which many fishUries, 
once valuable, were at present ; and to tba 
fact, that many of them Vere completely 
destroyed. If the committee should be 
granted, there were three, main points to 
which its inquiry would be directed. First, 
an investigation, which was no less curious 
than important, into, the natural history 
and habits of the salmon. Upon thig 
point, though little had hitherto beau 
understood, a very considerable* quantity 
of information might now be procuredL 
The second object of inquiiy would be, 
into the different modes of &hing which 
had been introduced at various times, all 
of which were under the sanction of the 
law; but some of which he was author- 
ized in saying, were highly injurious to 
the public interests. It would also be for 
the committee to say, "whether some of 
the old modes at prefkerit prescribed, might 
not be advantageously revived. The third 
topic would embrace an jnquiiy igto the 
policy of the ancient and^existing Jaws, as 
they affected the preservation of •private 
and public rights. He was of opinion, 
that it would be impossible for the com- 
mittee to come to a final decision in the 
course of the present session. He thought, 
therefore, that if they should, report to 
the House the evidence they would be 
enabled to collect during the session, the 
parliament would be ie possession of the 
subject ; and then, if the committee were 
revived in ,the followlb j session, it would 
be \n thei^ power to recommend some 
wise and salutary measure for the preser- 
vfttion of the fisheges. He concluded by 
iqoving, ** that ^ select committee 'Db 
i^ppointed, to inquire into the stat^nf the 
.salmop fineries of Sdbtlaad and of the 
I D 
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United koigdoin, and HieL lav^ afisctiog 
the sainei and to report thewinutes of the 
evidence given befove* tliem, from time to 
time te the House.” ^ 

Mr. C. Grant agreed, that (Ms subject 
vras a more important one^than'it might at 
tot sight af^ear to be. With it, however^ 
If ere connected many private rights of a 
very ancient date, which ought to be kept 
sacred. The peiuont holding these private 
rights^ which in Scotland were all derived 
from r(^vA(^ gpCiits, entertained some ap- 
Iwehensioi&^T^st the proposed committee 
^ihooM recommend an infringement of their 
privtlegea. He was satisfied that the hon. 
mover had no aoeh intention, and he 
tbeaght thena was no ground for such 
epprmesiotis. It was a notorious fact, 
irat the eimdy of fish in the rivers of 
Btigland and Scotland had considerablj 
diminithedy mid tins was of itself sufficient 
to ^reepiiimend k parliamentary inquiry, 
not for the fmrpose of violating any exist- 
ing right, but to exclude certain injurious 
modes of fishing. He perfectly concurred 
with the hon. mover as to the expediency 
of such a committee. 

The committee was then appointed. 

New Chitrches.] Mr. Arbuthnot hav* 
ing moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
the sale of stock and other purposes rela- 
ting to the land revenue, 

Mrt Gfiey Sennet b^ged to take that 
opportunity of inquiring die name of the 
architect tinder whose directions the new 
church in Langhara-place was cons true- 
tmg ? Evenr body who saw it shrugged 
np their shoiudenli ^ inquired who could 
be the architect 'urho invented such a 
monstrosity? Rumours had g6ne abroad 
and eeceral pe.v^ns had been mentioned 
as the authors of the plan ; and it* was but 
fair, ud.ig a vulgar proverb, to place the 
saddle upon the ri^t horse. He should 
hke also to heiw wmat this mass of defor- 
mity had cost. For one, he was resolved 
BOt to pay willin^y a farthing towards its 
eneotto; on the contrary, he should be 
glad to see It referred to a oommittee to 
m^ire into the propriety of pulliag it 
down, and for that object, thou^ he was 
not nch, he was not uawilling to subscribe 
a Ikir proportion of the expenku Among 
the many deplorable objects of the kind 
in the metrOpoks and its neighbaurhood, 
fhls'wks the most mekneht^y departure 
feetn Jlie rales of good taste that he had 
yet spa. Ilte spire was only 'to be coin*^ 
pared^to ea on a At candle- 
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stick. He had looked at a great number 
of new churches, and they seemed to vie 
with ef^ch other in deformity. They seem- 
ed to proceed from bad to worse ; and 
the faults were multiplied with each suc- 
cessive effort. The architects seemed to 
strive with each other, how to produce 
an edifice unlike any thing that had 
ever been seen before, as if they wished 
to surprise the world with a new order of 
architecture, most purely absurd and most 
truly British. The good sense and good 
taste of the public were disgusted in every 
quarter ; and there was mrdly a man In 
the community (excepting the ardiitects 
employed) who did not join In one opinion 
'upon the subject. Even the common 
people looked up with astonishroent at the 
edifices, wondering who were the asses 
that planned them and the fools that paid 
for them. 

Mr. Arbuthnot begged to assure the 
hon. gentleman, that he was not at all 
responsible; he disavowed any connection 
with the church in Lengham-place and 
admitted that it was not the most oma- 
niental in tlie metropolis. But if the new 
street built under the auspices of his right 
hon. friend was looked to as a whole, he 
apprehended that a general charge of bad 
taste could not be established. The church 
in question certainly would be better away, 
but it might no^ be easy to remove it. He 
would rather not name the architect [cries 
of name ! name !]. If he were required to 
give up the architect, he must say that 
the churdi was built according to the plan 
of Mr. Nash. He might be allowed to 
add, that if this buildiDg was not very 
creditable to that gentleman^s taste, there 
were many others in its neighbourhood 
that'were eminently so. 

Mr. Huskisson sakl, that up to that 
hour he had never seen the church in ques- 
tion, and was coi^pequently not prepared 
to offer any opinion as to the good or bad 
tas^e or design. Neither had he inspcc- 
led the plan, wbhd> he concluded had 
been sidimitted to the cenunissiooem and 
adopted by them. ' ^ 

Leave was giirea to bring in the bill. 

HOUSE OF. Commons. 
Wethmeioff^ March SI* 

Lav^ Repeal* Bill.] Mr. 
EltKs presented u petitfon from the 
dhamher cf eommeree in f>dbMn, setfing 
fbrtb, 

«*That the pttitkmen 4mye ebsenreA 
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* with great satii&ction the bill now before 
Ihe House to repeal the existing lawi 
against usury ; that the petitioners are 
convinced that very erroneous O^nions 
have prevailed with respect to the opera* 
tioQ of these laws, and that their real 
tendency is, to aggravate the evils ^cy 
were designed to remedy; so far from 
regulating the relations between the lender 
and the borrower on just and salutary 
principles, they only serve to encourage*a 
recourse to evasive expedients, ruinous in 
numberless instances to both parties ; to 
the lender in the risks his cupidity tempts 
him to incur, and to the borrower, forced 
into circumstances which render him in a 
yet greater degree the victim ofextortion ^ 
thus the law that afiects to interpose for 
ihe benefit of the necessitous roan, only 
tends to confirm his subjection, to deepen 
his difficulties, and by its fatal protection, 
to precipitate his ruin ; that the usury laws, 
mischievous in their evasion, are also 
mischievous in their observance ; to esta- 
blish under penal sanctions a fixed stand- 
ard for the use of mo/iey, which, like 
other commodities is liable to perpetual 
fluctuations in value, can have no other 
effect than to divert it from the beneficial 
purposes to which it would otherwise be 
certainly applied, and to prevent the 
intimate connexion between capital and 
industry so conducive to the advantage of 
both ; on the one hand !t tends to diroi- 
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of \hi$ grpot n^^abure without the hazard 
of incurring i/ven the temporary iocoo* 
venieoce which is sometimes mund to, 
attend the roovementa of improvefnent ; 
may it therefore please the House to 
proceed to tlm total and hnmedtaie 
repeal of tlie existing laws against usury.*’ 
Sir H. ParneU spoke to the respecia* 
bility of tbf; petitioBeni, and to their 
ability to judge upon this ouestion. He 
hoped that the Housq wbuia attend to the 
strong arguments which the. potion coiw* 
tained. 

Mr. Alderman He^gateJSSTnot ^ all 
acquiesce in the doctrines of tbe petilfon/ 
Among the landed interest the greateat 
alarm prevailed upon the questton ; aoil 
the further the bill proceeded, the moreiti 
opponents multiplied. 

Mr. Curxjoen said, he should oppose Ihe 
measure. * 

Mr. Syhes said, that opposition to 
the measure must proceed upon the^p- 
prehension, that the rate of interest would 
increased ; but he was satisfied that 
any such fear was totally unfounded. 

Sir r. Lethbridge was of opinion, that 
the effect of the bill would be, to place 
borrowers at the mercy of lenders. • 
Mr. Philips supported the phange of 
the law, disputing the assertion of the hon. 
alderman, as to the increase of the oppo- 
nents of the bill. There never bad been 
such a coincidence of testimony among 


null the usefulness by obstructing the 
circulation of capital, and on the other, 
to deprive industry of pecuniary aids, 
which, if adapted to its exigencies, and 
acquired without undue sacrifices, could 
not fail to give new vigour, and a wider 
field for its oper^^ions, while*they would 
in numerous instances be the means of 


intelligent men, as upon this question. 
They all agreed that the existing laws 
were injurious both to borrowers and 
lenders. 

Mr. Grenfell was convinced that, even 
as the law now stoqd,. money GOuld*ncver 
be obtained at a lower rate of interest than 
it was ^orth. 


averting the irremediable ruin of which a 
temporary pressure is the occasion ; that 
the laws in question are directly at vari- 
ance with the enlighfbned policy which 
the wisdom of the House has so distTuctly* 
recognized, and so beneficially applied, as 
the rule of legislation ; the policy founded 
upon the principle, that to liberate private 
interests from legislative interference, anch 
to leave them, as far as practicable, to the 
discriminative maq^l^mcnt of the indi- 
vidual, is Uie moat efiectual means of 
providing not only for their advancement, 
but their security.; that the petitioness 
beg leave to add, that at a period when 
the market rate of interest is so much 
under the legal rate, an opportunity is 
presmited foraccompUshtng aJi the objects 


Mr. JT, Wilson arguqdf that ouch an 
altbration ought not to be made but at 
the request of the landed interest. • When- 
ever other persons were paying 5 percent, 
landed proprietors would be obliged to 
pay 7 per cent. The repeal of the present 
kw would be beneficial to Ireland. 

Ms. D. Gilbert said, that the passing of 
the bill before the House would be 
highly advantageous to the landed in* 
terest. • 

Sir E, Knatchbull ob|erved, that money 
could notmow be obtained on mortgage, 
at a less Vate of interest than 4| per 
qent. * 

Mr. Month remarked, that money on 
mortgage bore a*diigher rate of intetest 
than money advanced^ op good btUi^ be^ 
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cause it was exposed tOr the., risk of a 
chancery suit, and could n&t be obtained 
again iiniDediately on its being wanted. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Burials IN Ireland BiiLl.] Mr. 
Hutchinson presented a petition, which, 
he said, he offered with^pain and regret. 
It prayed, that the bill which Mtfd been 
brought in by the Attorney-general *f6r 
Ireland, respectidg the right of burial of 
the Catl^olics, might not pass into a law. 
He felUrqgre^ because, whatever were 
the defects Vf the bill, if defects there 
were he had no doubt of the kind inten- 
tions of bis right hon. friend, and of the 
Irish government on this subject ; and he 
fdt it his duty, as an Irish gentleman, to* 
aay that he considered Ireland deeply 
indebted to lord Wellesley for his unceas- 
ing anxiety to promote the welfare of 
Ireland, and thajt he was persuaded that 
if his excellency’s administration had not 
succeeded to the extent ofhis excellencyfs 
wishes in restoring peace and quiet, it w^s 
not for want of his earnest exertions. 
The petition was from Mr* Devereux, a 
Catholic gentleman of great fortune, of 
the county of Wexford ; and Mr, Eneas 
Macdonald, of the county of Mayo. It 
|>rayed that the bill might not pass into a 

The petition was then read, setting 
forth, 

‘<That the Petitioners have read the 
draft of a bill now before the House, for 
repealing a certain act, and making cer- 
tain provisions therein specified, with 
respect to the burials in Ireland of per- 
sons dissenting from the Established 
church ; that it is truly stated in the said 
draft, that the easement of buriaf in the 
ohurclKyards df '•^Protestant churches has 
been long enjoyed by all classes of his 
majesty^ subjects; that no injury or in- 
convenience affecting the rights, interests, 
privileges, or prerogatives of the estab- 
liahed church, or of the ministers thereof, 
at any time resulted, or is now alleged to 
have resulted from such practice or en- 
joyment in Ireland ; and the petitioners 
further humbly submit, that they are sus- 
tained by the said bill in the position that 
s^h practice ig justifiable in prin- 

ciple, for the professed object of that 
bill^ i8| to provide that all daises of ^ his 
majesty’s subjects may be permitted tp, 
have the said easement cf burial accord- 
ing to the rites of the*^ several religions 
proibssedby themi although tbeprih- 
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ciple of toleration is thus distinctly recog- 
nized in the terms of the said bill, never- 
theless its provisions not only render 
such principle inoperative, but introduce 
new enactments more intolerant and ob- 
noxious than those which they a&ct to 
rei^edy; that the operation of the said 
bill, if passed into a law, would be, to 
tempt and excite the clergy of the estab- 
lished church to the exercise of an odious 
jurisdiction, to taunt the great body of 
the people of Ireland, both lay and eccle- 
siastical, daily and hourly upon the de- 
gradations to which the law proscribes 
them, on account of their professing the 
Catholic faith, to produce constant and 
immediate collision between the clergy 
of the different communions, and to in- 
crease that spirit of disunion and discon- 
tent already so perniciously prevalent in 
Ireland ; that the provisions of the pro- 
posed law would Apply in a particular 
manner to the city of Dublin, inasmuch 
as the burials in that city are generally 
had in the church -yards of Protestant 
churches ; that iu> inconvenience had re- 
sulted from the practice of free burial, as 
it existed in that city prior to the appoint- 
ment of the most reverend Dr. Magee as 
archbishop of the diocese ; and the peti- 
tioners humbly submit to the considera- 
tion of the House, whether it can be es- 
teemed a just or reasonable regulation to 
subject the enjoyment or dispensation of 
such a right to the caprice of the very 
same individuals whose proceedings res- 
pecting the same matter have rendered 
necessary any application for the inter- 
position of the legislature ; the petitioners 
are unwilling to trespass on the House 
with a detailed reference to the manifold 
inconsistencies and insufficiencies of the 
said bill, they are more anxious to solicit 
the attention of the House to the illiberal 
and impolitic principles which it tends to 
establish, nor can they disguise the senti- 
ments of regret and disappointment with 
whibh^ they arc impressed on observing 
that its first necessary consequence would 
be, to pronounce, by implioation, the sanc- 
tion of the legislature for proceedings 
which have been universally condemned 
by every liberal ahd^ enlightened mind, 
by declaring, as is insinuated by the said 
bill^ that such proceedings were indis- 
pensably unavoidable! accpfding to the 
existing law; the petitioners, therefore, 
most respectfully suggest, as a course 
more suitable to the nigh office of parlia- 
ments to the xqiportance of the suhv 
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}ect, and the real merits thereof, and also 
more likely to remedy the evils lately 
created, that inasmuch as it is admitted, 
that the practice of free-buriM has long 
existed in Ireland, without any injury or 
inconvenience, and the principle tiiereof 
is distinctly recognized and professed, Ihe 
legislature may, in its wisdom, directly es- 
tablish such right by positive enactment, 
instead of transferring its own jurisdiction 
or control to other persons, or making 
provisions, avowedly unnecessary, but 
directly tending to the perpetuation of 
the most prejudicial collision and contest, 
without effecting, or even professing to 
seek, any one countervailing benefit or 
advantage ; and it is further most humbly 
submitted, that if it shall be considered 
necessary, provisions may be made at the 
same time, to prevent the use of such 
rites of burial in any Protestant church- 
yard during the performance of divine 
service in the church situated therein; 
the petitioners for these reasons, among 
many others, humbly pray the House, 
That the said bill may not be passed into 
a law, but that such measures may be 
adopted in the matter as may protect the 
public feelings from the offensive interpo- 
sition of inconsiderate fanaticism, or more 
furious intolerance.” * 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday y April 1* 

Complaint of the Absence op the 
Attorney General from the Isle 
OF Man.] Mr. Curvoeiiy in rising, ac- 
cording to notice, to move for a copy of 
the appointment oS the Attorrifey-general 
of the Isle of Man, said, that he w8Si*not 
at all infiuenced by any personal or local 
feelings, and that his only object was, to 
procure an equal administration of justice 
for all parties. The Son. member then 
went into a detail of the grounds of blsv 
motion. He said, that an opinion of the^ 
attorney-general of England, in 1789, had 
recommended, fliat the attorney-general 
of the Isle of Man should always be taken 
from the English bai^; an opinion, of 
which every one who considered the 
situation of the Islancf would acknowledge 
the justness. , The governor and lieuten- 
ant-governor of that Island sat undei^ 
their commissions in the court of Chan- 
eery, and the attorney-general acted ^ 
tbcir assessor. It was, therefore, of the 
utnsost importance that a person idioul'd 


hold that situation who could render Iho 
governor such assistance as he could con-' 
fide in, and whose d^isions would not be 
suspected of the local partiatities and 
prejudice, which must almost necestanly 
be imputed to an officer from the Mana 
bar. In crimioiu Justice the duties of the 
attorney-general were equally important* 
All ,the ^prosecutions in^the island were 
instituted by him alone. J^le, assisted by 
a jury of six, beard the evidence, and he 
finally sat as one of the judges lo affix 
the punishment. It was naesdETlJe sup- 
posed that any Manx-man c^ld perform 
duties such as these to the satisfaction of 
all parties in the Island. Accordingly an 
attorney-general had been appointed mm 
the English bar, and, in 1816, his salairy 
was increased from 300/. to fiOO/. a-year, 
the additional 200/. being given on the 
condition of his residing in the Island. 
In point of fact, bowevef, the attorney- 
general had not so resided. He only 
repaired there on a few -great occasions, 
mi the business was ordinarily performed 
by a deputy from the Manx bar, and liable 
to all the objections against which the 
^pointment of a gentleman from the 
English bar was intended to guard. It* 
might be said, that a gentIeman*from the 
English bar would not accept the office^ 
if the condition of residence were en- 
forced. But the residence of a proper^ 
attorney-general was so important to the 
island, that it would be wordi while to 
pay a larger salary, if bis residence waa 
thereby enforced. There was a surplus 
revenue in the isle of Mao, which the 
government had not applied ; and it was 
therefore to be presTinfCd, that it was to. 
be considered applicable to insular pur- 
poses. A salary of 1,0094 or l,^j9^. a- 
yeaf, wdtild be well bestowed, to secure 
an object which nearly affected th€v4f0,00Q 
persons residing in the island. He 
, should take occasion to notice an imputa- 
tion which - the right hon. secretary’s 
speech on a former occasion seemed cal- 
culated to cast on him (Mr. C.}, namely, 
that he •had applied^ for the appointment 
' of one of his sons, who had been named 
by the right hon gentjeman, a judge In 
the island. He had sat thirty years in 
that Hous^, without Stking a favour from 
the right oi;,the left, and he certainly had 
not deviated from his practice in the case 
r^erred to. He /concluded by moving 
for a copy of ihei^einorial of the House 
•Keys, complaining of the absence of 
theatlorney-geoeral nOm the Isle of ; 
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^ 4^ a Mpy of the appointment of 

Mr« Seoretary Peeljtait that the course 
tibaii hy the hon. member had notra little 
Mli|Mrued him. H,e had moved for papers, 
iphich he (Mr. P.) had pot the ledst ob« 
jiOtion to produce, andi^^fore they were 
produc^ he hadf^teiid into ^^ails on 
tiiie subject, wbtqh ehewetl hhw little v^alue 
he attached to the papers called for. loe 
hon. member bad, however, thus rendered 
it necelsary^ him to say a few words 
on The question was, what 

was the best\irra&geixient for tlie appoint- 
tent of attorney-general for the Isle of 
Maa. The hon. mover admitted, that 
the attoniey«general should not be an 
indifidaal from the Manx bar ; and indeed 
it was clear to every one that, with the 
knpoctam functionv he had to perform, it 
n^aa most desirable that he should be a 
lawyer versed hi the liberal principles of 
Shglish jurisprudence ; which nothing but 
practice in the Eoglith courts would gi4e. 
Being agreed on inis point, in what way 
riiOuKl they proceed ? He must say, that 
in an itland with so limited a revenue as 
^the Isle of Man, expense was a material 
^consideration, and though the hon. mem* 
her was very liberal iti his proposal of 
gMng 1 ^ 000^4 or 1 , 500 /., he thought the 
pnesent arrangement was not only less 
expensive but better. The present attor- 
ney-general, Mr. Clarke, was appointed 
in 1616. He was recorder of Liverpool, 
and, to that capacity, tried as many cri- 
minal eases as any lodge of the kingdom, 
ond sboukl be, and ki fact was, competent 
to tnocli higher funcUons. As attorney* 
general of the Ide'oTMan he had 400/. a 
year [Mr. Curwen, ^<500/.”].* ^Thenett 
Mcotivehe received was 400/., as 100/. was 
paid to an individual in the Island,, for 
Mfortsing the duties in his absence. 
Mt. Clarke was appointed because he was 
^reConier of Liverpool, and because, after, 
attending the Liverpool sessions, he could 
n^pair to the Island with less inconvenience 
than any other individual of equal emU 
aenoe. The stipulation under which he 
#as appointed was, that he should repair ^ 
to the island as o^en as the public duty 
raqnired; and in the last twelve months 
tiiat very eimnenf individual bfid repaired 
Ihlsher three times. In ope ins^nce 
there was the ^rare case of a trial for 
murder, which it was ucoessary the att<fr- 
ney-general should conduct in person. 
In the second case, there wns corroptioa ^ 
httphltd toa judgdi whiclt hebad reared 


I to the cdiUiicil of the Itland. On that 
occasion Mr. Clarke went to the Island ; 
and {le was sorry to say that such impro- 
priety’ of donduct was proved against a 
Judge, that he had thought it necessary 
to advise his majesty to remove him from 
the office. The hon. member had stated 
him to have imputed to the hon. mover, 
the having made an application for the 
appointment of his son. He could readily 
hequit the hon. member of any such im- 
putation. The son of the hon. member 
was the candidate who appeared to him 
best qualified for the office. On that 
account he (Mr. P.) had recommended 
him for the appointment ; and he only 
mentioned the fact, to shew that, at least 
in that appointment, party motives could 
have notliing to do. Returning to the 
appointment of the attorney-general, he 
contended, that they could not hnd any 
one to reside in the island for 4 or 500/. a 
year ; and if they could, it would not be 
adviseable to get him. They could not 
even suppose that a gentleman of Mr. 
Clarke’s eminence would go to the island 
three times a-year for 400/. In fact, 
money happen^^ to be a subordinate con- 
sideration with him ; and from the extent 
of bis private fortune, he could afford to 
make the sacrifice' Why, then, should 
they displace him/ In this, as in every 
capacity, he p^erforroed his duties in an 
exemplary manner. He had himself 
received the greatest assistance from him, 
with regard to the internal legislation of 
the Island. The sheriffs in Scotland, who 
were most important officers, were dis- 
pensed from residing in their counties 
more than four months in the year ; it 
being deeined more desirable, that they 
ihoCdd practise in the courts of Edinburgh, 
and thus keep up their knowledge of the 
law, while they exercised a control over 
their subordinate ^officers. If a vacancy 
occurred /and he hoped sincerely there 
WQuld not) in the office of attorney- 
'general of die Isle -of Man, he should 
make the best arrangement he could with 
] the candidates who preseftted themselves ; 

' but he thought the manner in which the 
office was at preset filled, left nothing to 
be desired, and mock to be apprehended 
from a change. * 

• Mr. Aume said, that his hon. friend 
jliad viot intended to blame the govern- 
meivt for the system at present adopted ; 
liut he thought that tl^ conditmqs on 
wtach Mr. Clarke gat %is appointment 
I Ihoald bo fulfilled by Ibol genUontaii# a* 
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long ai he choie to bold the office* One 
of thoie conditions was, that the attorney- 
general should reside on the island ; and 
be was in consequence to hsve*an addition 
of a-ycsr, to the 300 /. a-y ear enjoyed 

by his predecessor, making his salary 
600/. a-year. But, though he received 
the salary, he did not reside on the 
Island. 

Mr. Pad asked the hon. member, how 
it was possible that residence in the Isle 
of Man could be made an indispensable 
cmodition of Mr. Ciarke’s holding the aw 
iuation of attorney-general, when it was 
notorious, tliat he had duties to fill at 
Idrerpool as recorder ? 

General Gascoyne said, that before Mr. 
Clarke held the office of attorney-general 
for the Isle of Man, it had always been 
considered a sinecure. The salary had, 
however, been recently increased, in order 
to obtain the occasional residence of that 
officer, which had been recoaimended by 
lord Sidmouth. Now, Mr. Clarke, from 
residing in Lancashire, was at no great 
distance from the Isle of Man, and was 
always willing to repair thither, whenever 
he thought his presence would be advan- 
tageous. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that the statement 
of his right hon. friend, as to the inode in 
which the duties of the office were exe- 
cuted, rendered it unnecessary for him to 
make a single observation. He would 
observe, however, that, in point of prin- 
ciple, he thought it desirable that the 
attorney-general should not reside per- 
sonally on the island, as it excluded the 
possiMity of that officer mixing himself 
up with the party differences, which pre- 
vailed in the island* If the office were to 
be vacant to-morrow, he would rather 
give it to a p^son of professional emi- 
nence, who might go occasionally to the 
island, than to a person who might be 
willing to accept it oS the conditiqp of 
permanent resid^ce. 

Mr. Cumen^ in reply, said, he should 
not have troubled the House with any ob- 
servations; had* he been aware that the 
right hpn. gentleman would have assented 
to bis motooD, but as be had not felt eecuie 
of that ascent, he had t£ou^t It neoessaiy 
to Jay before the Hotise me grounds on 
which he deemed himself entuled to the 
production of* the .papers. He by no^ 
means meant to say that a salary of 400/* 
was too mudi for a man of Mr* Clarite's 
Milities ; but he certainly believed, that 
Ai addkioti ofsooh^badi mn 
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the eaj^.ress condition of a constdoli tesi** 

dence m the island. " 

The motion was agreed to. 

Plymouth Breakwater.] Mr, 

Hume moved for a return of the expences 
I of the establishdient of the Breakwater at 
Plymouth, specifymg the salary paid to 
each person employed, according to tlm 
ladt return. He uimersthod that the sunu 
expended had boon less^nd less every 
year ; and there could he no qecesidty 
therefore for keeping up^^t^htoestablish- 
meat on the same scale as ^hea the ex« 
penditure amounted to 100,000/L 

Sir G, Ckrh said the expences of tbhi 
establishment had been reduced to the 
Jowest possible scale. He was sure Ao 
House would not think there had been 
any improvidence in the management' of 
the funds for this great national 
when he stated that it gas likely to hn 
completed at a sum less by 200,00^ 
the original estiihate. 

Sir L Coffin said there' had never bamn 
work of so much importance 
in so economical a manner. It JIM cfim- 
pletely answered the public expeptelipiis; 
for one of the most unsafe aacborages wlth^ 
which be bad been acqusiatedi had anp# 
become a perfect miH-pood. Xen tiHuif 
sand advantages had accrued ipom tMi 
great natioaal undertaking, which, Ibsd 
never been contemplated: and if it 
cost half as much ap thf catkMttd. ^bt, bie 
should not have grudged it* ^ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Legacy Duty.] Mjr.vHume tope to 
call the attentiem of*the House to abrun^ 
of the Revenue which, though small In 
amount, was the source of greet trouble 
an^vexation to the perso^ on it 

was levied. He alluded to the jbsgacy- 
duty on sums which did not exceed 100/. 
He was satisfied that the whole systuot 
the legacy duties oqght to bere-examiiied, 
and undergo a complete nvision. At all 
events, an aheratioQ might to be made 
with eesMct to that portion of the duties 
which afiecaed indiviauals. peasessing hut 
iktle property. It appeared, from a return 
which had bean hud dn the tohle of the 
liwuse a few rdf^ ago^ that the dntiat m 
pcobates, lacikxunistratio^ andiaventoms 
in Hijgland and ficotlanf. amounted to 
1^600^0001. and utot Abe portienarilncig 
from Aovdoties on^ snms under 
hy mo snehns. great, compaiied with dhe 
eexadon and irm^ Aey nccMk asid ^ 
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^6 ctus of persons on whom it was l^ed; 
In one instance, the expense of obtainma 
probate on a proper^ of 106/* amounted 
to HI. being more tnan H/. per cent# ; in 
another case, the bill of charge for obtain- 
ildg probate on a sum of 55/. amounted to 
4U 14^. 6d, He felt Mtished, from the 
disposition which the chancellor of the 
Exchequer had shewn to extend^ relief to 
those classes wl^fch suffered most from tax- 
ation, that he would be disposed to remit, 
at least tthis part of thelegacy duties, when 
he caibt; »t}i/n?estigate the subject. He 
‘'begged to suggest to the chancellor of the 
Excnequer, a mode of giving this relief 
to the public without affecting the amount 
of revenue. He would be enabled to do . 
this by discontinuing the system of alloulr- 
ing the enormous discount of SOr. per 
^nt to proctors. ,In one case, a discount 
■of between 40 and SOL was allowed on 
a tingle bill : the proctor having no other ; 
■trouble than that of sending to the Stamp- | 
office. In another case the discqant | 
aasounted to 90/. He recommended “the ; 
obaacdior of the Excbe^er to establish 
an office in Doctors’ Commons, from 
which, at an expense of 400/. or 500/. a | 
year, all the stamps required for this de« ; 
partment might be issued. If the public | 
auffiBred great inconvenience in this coun» 
from the legacy duties on sums under | 
im/.. Che inconvenience derived from this 
source was even still greater in Scotland* | 
He had a letter from a magistrate in, Scot* 
land, in which it was stated, that so strict 
were the officers in requiring an exact 
account of the goods left by the deceased ! 
that«.they would, insist on a man’s old | 
night cap and slippers being included in 
the inventory of the goods which he left 
for his widow and children. Whilst he 
was upon this subject, he could mot Hjielp 
calling the right hon. gentleman’s atten* 
tion to a hardship which he thought ought 
to be remedied as speedily as possible. If 
a man died, leaving property to the 
amountof 1.000/. anddebts to tbeiunountof 
950L, his executors were obliged xo pay 
the stamp duty, not upon tnerdO/.. of 
whidt hV waa swly possessed, but upon* 
die 1.000/.. which was in his custody at 
the time ^ bis decease* It waslrue that, 
under such drcinnstances. tbia^duty was 
afterwards returned, if application were 
iaa& for it to the proper quarter; but be 
tmdersto^ that the application was sel- 
dom made, in conseqqence of the trouble 
with which it was attended* After seme 
^irther feMrfcf.omtbe grievoBcai lo^whicb j 
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the poorer classes were subjected by the 
enaction of legacy, duties, the hon. mem- 
ber concluded by moving for a return ** of 
the \6tal hmount of revenue received in 
the united Kingdom for stamp duties on 
legacies, probates, administrations, and 
testamentary inventories, for sums not ex- 
ceeding 100/., in the year ending the 5th 
of January 1824 ; distinguishing the 
amount in England. Scotland, and Ire- 
land.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he had no objection to the motion. As to 
the other points to which the hon. mem- 
ber had alluded, he did not know that he 
could give him any answer, that the hon. 
gentleman would consider satisfactory* 
He had lately looked with some attention 
at the subject of stamps, and particularly 
at that part of it v^hich involved the le- 
gacy duties. He had not. however, been 
yet able to satisfy himself, as to what he 
could and ought to do by way of relief* 
He admitted that the matters to which the 
hon. member had alluded deserved his 
most serious attention ; but in sayinjg so 
he begged not to be understood as hold- 
ing out any expectations either one way 
or the other. After the statement which 
he had recently made to the House 
respecting the finances of the country, it 
could not be expected that be would will- 
ingly consent to any material diminution 
of the revenue ; at the same time, it was 
no less his wish than his duty to give the 
community every relief in his power upon 
those minor matters which, without dimi- 
nishing the revenue, were likely to render 
the raising of it less severely felt by the 
public* 

Lord Binning said, there was one point 
connected with this subject to which the 
hon. member for Aberdeen had not advert- 
ed. He alluded to the tax on legacies 
left for charitable purposes. He thought 
this part of the subject deserved the atten- 
tion of the chancellor of the Exchequer. 

* Mr. Lockhart suggested, that consider- 
able expence and inconvenience, to which 
legatees residing in the country were 
exposed, migh( be removed, if the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury were to appoint 
standing commissioaers in the several 
counties* 

.Mr. Hume said, it was his intention to 
'move for a copy of the expenses attendant 
upon those proceedings* 

*Tfae motion was then agreed to. 

ZN Iaslanz) Biu*} On 
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‘the order of the day, for the third reading 
of this bill, 

Mr, Hume said, he had received a 
communication, calling on him to request 
the postponement of this measure untiii ts 
contents were known in Ireland. Only a 
few days bad elapsed since it was brought 
into the House, and it had since been 
hurried forward, before its object was 
known to the people of Ireland. Under 
these circumstances, he asked whether k 
would not be better to postpone the third 
reading for eight or ten days, until the 
opinion of the people of Ireland respecting 
it was ascertained. 

Mr. Peel said, as it was a subject which 
had already created much angry dispute,, 
and, if not settled, was calculated to pro- 
duce much more, he deemed it advisable 
to proceed with the bill. At present, one 
party in Ireland alleged, that another was 
doing that which was contrary to law ; 
and as this bill would prevent all further 
doubt on the subject, it was proper to 
avoid unnecessary delay. 

The bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 

Coal Duties.] Sir M. W. Ridley pre- 
sented a petition from the proprietors of 
collieries on the rivers' Tyne and Wear; 
setting forth : 

“ That it being generally understood 
that a proposition will be shortly submit- 
ted to parliament for altering the existing 
duties on coals, the petitioners humbly 
beg leave to slate their situation, for the 
information and consideration of the House, 
that they have an immense capital embar- 
ked in ihcir mines, from which they raise 
a much larger quantity of coals than the 
markets now open to the petitionerspcan 
take off, burtliened as they are by the ex- 
isting duties ; that this surplus amounts, in 
many collieries, to more than one fourth 
of the whole quantity worked (makijig a 
total upon both rivers, of about 400,Q0Ci 
London chaldrons),* which is wholly los8 
to the proprietor and the public, being 
from its want ofm’ze of inferior value, and , 
not transportable on account of these t 
duties; that the repeal of these duties 
would cause this sunplus to be distributed 
around the coast, and*into the interior of 
the country, greatly to the advantagewof 
the shipping, «gricmltura1, and manufac-* 
turing interests, and to the immediate 
relief of the poorer classes of those districts 
where, under the present system, they feel 
the ^essure of taxation in the direct pr<r- 
vOL. AX. 
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portion of the. difficulty they have in pro- 
curing an article essentially necessary td 
their health and comfort ; that these duties 
on cqpls exported from the Tyne at the 
London market amount to 10 ^. 8 d., and at 
the coasting markets to 6 s. 6 d. ; and on 
coals exported from the Wear to IO 5 . 2d* 
at the former market, and to 6s. at the 
latter, phr London chaldron; that the 
highest price charged the coal-owners 
upon the Tyne and Wear for coals put on 
board is 16s. 6d. and the loweat 8s. per 
London chaldron for hou^s^l|j^Qpi,f^ coals, 
making the general averaginipon all the, 
sorts of coal less than 13s. per London chal- 
dron ; that any addition to that priceto the 
consumer depends on circumstances over 
which the petitioners have no control, and 
in the advantages to be derived front 
which they do not participate ; that the 
petitioners are aware that an impression 
exists that tliere is a combination among 
them by which the price of coals in London 
has been kept up beyond the fair and free 
cofnpetition price; this the petitioners 
deny ; for, on the contrary, the effect of 
the regulations in their trade, necessary 
for their mutual protection and conveni- 
ence, has been, to keep the London mar>* 
ket fully supplied, and the price so low 
that the inland coal-owners cannot com* 
pete with the petitioners without a sus- 
pension in their favour of the just princi- 
ple of equal taxation, which was recogni- 
zed by the legislature in act passed 
in 1805 for allowing a limited quantity of 
canal coals to he brought to the port of 
London, upon payment of equal duties 
with the sea-borne coals; that the petition- 
ers are convinced tliat>the existing duties 
are the^chief grievance that the consu- 
mers have to complain of ^and that these 
duties are a partial and inSpolitic ta% upon 
the capital and industry of the ^^orlhern 
counties, and of all places to which sea- 
borne coals can be transported, from 
which they ought to be relieved ; the pe- 
titioners therefore pray ,and humbly pray, 
that the House will be pleased to make 
such ^irangeraents as will at no distant pe- 
riod secure to the petitioners and the con- 
sumers of coals the benefhsof a free trade, 
and that in the meantime, in consich^ring 
any regulations that may be proposed for 
securing to^ London a supply of this ne- 
cessary article of life, th# House will not 
abandon the priqcjples of equal taxation 
and free competition, nor permit the intro- 
duction of inland coals without subjecting 
them to equal duties ffitb the sea-bofne 
coals.^' • E 
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The rioijfie having resolved itself into deviate from that principle. Why, instead* 
a committee on the coal acts, of pursuing this system of equality, he had 

Sir M. fT. Ridley observed, that the chosen to exempt from taxation one 
petition which he had^ust presented from species of ceal, while he placed a harsh 
the coal-owners of the North emoraced and unjust impost on another, he coiild 
the principle which he felt it his duty to not conceive. It was the right hon. 
support. The question hef wished to bring gentleman’s duty to legislate for the ge- 
under their consideratioif was extremely neral interest. The agricultural interest 
Important ; and he requc6tcd<lhe ^tendon and the distilling inter^t were aftected by 
of the committee^, for a short time, while the alteration in the duty on rum. The 
he laid down th^ grounds on which the right hon. gentleman on this point had 
proposition he intended to conclude with said, << I am aware, that there are circum- 
was fouiided.-^ His object was, that the stances connected with tlie practice of 
^alterations proposed to be made by the levying the duty according to the strength 
^chancellor of tl>e Exchequer in the coal of the spirit, which may prevent our 
duties should be re-considered, before bringing the two descriptions of spirits to 
they were ultimately carried into effect, .exactly the same point of equalization : 
Thosealterations would, he was convinced*, but then it ought to be recollected by 
considerably injure the coal- trade of Lon- those who are interested in the question, 
don, if not of the countr^^ at large, and that the distillers of British spirits are also 
were, as it appeared to him, founded on liable to the malt duty. So that I believer 
an absurd and uryust principle of taxation, where the whole is taken together, the 
HeVas sure that no one who had beard difference between these two interests may 
the right hon. gentloman, when he detail- j be considered as fairly balanced by the 
ed to the Ho^jse the financial situation of proposed reduction. Whether or not 
the country, or who had read the speech this diminution of duty will have any im- 
which he made on that occasion, could portant effect upon the dealings in rumr 
feel other sensations than those of pleasure I do not know. It may be said, that it 
mt the recognition of the principles of free will not do much for the West Indies ; 
trade by -which that speech was distin*- perhaps not. But I know that the red uc- 
guished — ^principles which were then ge- tion is sound in principle ; and I am always 
neraliy approved of and asserted. But in ready to adopt a measure that is sound in 
proportion as he felt pleased at that ex- principle, even though I do not anticipate 
position, did he afterwards feel dissatisfied any extensive benefit from it in the first 
whep he found that the right hon. gentle- instance, because 1 am satisfied that its 
man had so soon forgotten the principles result cannot be bad. A measure sound 
of equal taxation, and adopteo a partial in principle may, or rather it roust, ulti- 
and unfair system with respect to two mately lead to good. If we cannot do all 
commodities of the same kind. When we would, let us do all we can.” * Now, 
the right hon. gentleman, at the period to if the principle were a sound and good 
which he had alluded, expressed his inten- one, he should be glad to know why the 
tion of making: an alteration in we duty righshon. gentleman had, in another case, 
on ruiA, he hM kaid, << It is my intenrion acted on a very different principle ? He 
to propose k reduction in the duty on should be glad to know why one body of 
rum, so as to relieve it from one oi the persons dealing in a necessary of life, 
peculiar difficulties under which it labours, shoujd be favoured more than another 
oy reducing that duty to thcL level of the ^ody occupied in the self same trade ? Was 
duty on British spirits. No one,* I pre- n for .the benefit of tl>e consumer ? If it 
sume, can think it desirable to reduce was, the right hon. gentleman must carry 
the duty on rum lower than the ddty on the principle further. He must repeal, at 
spirits produced by British distillation. once, if it were 4 > 06 sible, the entire duty 
Ail that can be done with propriety k, on coals. The consumer would then 
to put them on *the same footing ! 1 indeed be considerably benefitted ; and no 
propose, therefore, to make a reduction of party would have juet cause for complaint, 
one shilling and three half-penfe a gallon Let the right hon. gentleman, in legis- 
in the duty one'um.*’ Here Ws a bria- biting on this queitioo, not coniine him- 
ciple of fairaad just taxatioa laid iowsk self to one party. Let him consider not 
in one instance ; and hejDould not conceive odly the situation of the inland coal trade, 

why, legislatiog *on another, iRis — — ~ 

rignthon. gentleman bad thought fit to * See Vah p- S24. 
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* but tbe state^ also^ of tho coal trade la the 
north. It must be known to all, that the 
northern owners had coals of various de- 
ecriptions, many of them oT aa inferior 
quality, and wnJch fetched an inferior 
price-— just as was the case with inland 
coals— but they paid on those inftrior 
coals precisely the same doty as was levied 
on the best that came to market. Now, ff 
the right hon. gentleman meant to bring 
into competition with a good article a 
commodity of inferior quality, there cer- 
tainly ought to be an equal portion of tax 
taken off, so as to reduce the two articles 
to something like a levd. 

The right hon. gentleman had observed, 
that the interests which had grown up 
under the existing coal system were sucn 
as to prevent him from proposing a plan by I 
which, on this point, an act of general 
relief, and of strict justice to the whole 
country, might be effected. He had, 
however, yec to learn what those interests 
were. The general interests of the public 
surely were not to be sacrificed to any 
particular interest; and,* when the right 
hon. gentleman spoke of particular inter- 
ests, he must have recollected, that they 
ha«l only sprung up, under the present 
duties, fn the course pf a century. The 
subject of the introduction of inland coals 
had always attracted the attention of the 
northern coal-owners ; and they had con- 
stantly resisted any attempt to bring those 
coals into the market, by the operation of 
any measure that would act as a protect- 
ing duty. To prove that government had 
always viewed with a favourable eye, the 
coal coasting trade, the hon. baronet read 
an extract from the letter of a^ gentleman 
intimately acquainted with the subject, in 
which, and after several prefatory obser- 
vations, he declared, that “ the coal-owners 
had been taught that government would 
never cease to protect the coasting trade." 
He also cited a letter from Mr. Ward to/ 
the secretary of the coal trade, in whic^| 
that gentleman slkted “ that stations 
should be appointed, and duties, equal to 
the coasting duties, levied on inland coal.”, 
TJjis cleady showed th^ existence of a 
feeling on the part of the government, 
that the northern owpers were likely to 
be injured by the introduction of inland 
coals, excepf^under certain regulatiohs^ 
The right hon.* gentleman had spoken of 
the useless, unmeaning, and preposterous 
restriction on the importation of inland 
coal, which operated as a prohibition. 
He agreed with the ri^hthon* g^ntlentan. 
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that It did operate as a prohibition ; and 
it might, be conceived, be removed at the 
present moment, equivalent relief being 
granted to the northern owners. In 1805, 
as a protection to the sea-borne coal, it 
was found necessary to charge a duty of 
10s. 2d. a ton on coals of a certain quality^ 
brbughjt.by the canal, which was equal to 
t[ie duty of a ch|ildron paid on sea- 
bornecoals. On that occasion, aminute was 
written by a r%bt boll, gentleman then in 
the Treasury, the recollection *Qf wbidh 
would, perhaps, induce hitir to tend the 
northern owners a hand, ibktead of ovev^ 
taming that which he had htmself assisted 
to build up. In that minute, dated the 
6th of April, 1805, the right hon. gentle- 
man observed That the sale of coals 
brought by the Grand Junction Canal must, 
of necessity, excite the jealousy of those 
who brought sea-^rne coals and he ex- 
pressed ms conMient hope that the former 
would not be allowed ** to interfere with 
so valuable a branch* of British navi- 
gation.’* 

He would now refer to certain language 
which the chancellor of the Exchequer 
had held when he Brst touched on thig 
subject — language which, coming from 
such high authority, must have had the 
effect of conveying impressions very unfa- 
vourable to a highly respectable class of 
men. He could not, however, bring him- 
self to believe that such was the intention 
of the right hon. gentleman* The right 
hon. gentleman had declared, that he 
would reroil $s, per chaldron on coals 
brought to the London market. Now, 
bef()Fe he proceeded further, he might be 
allowed to say, that he himself had no 
objectiem whatever to this reduction of 
duty. On the contrary,, he wished that 
more should be taken off ; but he was by 
no means sure that the measure wws satis- 
factory to the people of London. He 
had seen a series of resolutions passed at 
a meeting, of merchants, bankers, and tra- 
ders of the city of London, who were 
desirqus that the should he retain- 

ed, forthe purpose of improving the me- 
tropolis. The right hon. gentleman, by 
taking off 3s, from the duty on sea- 

borne coal, and by making a much larger 
reduction -in the duty payable on inland 
coal, did, ki fact, introduce a system of 
unjust because unequal, taxation ; because 
he treated with marked difference the 
same commodity coming from different 
•pahs of the same cojmtry. The right 
I hon. •gent^pman had conndenily stated 
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tliat such a regulation would have a be- 
neficial effect. It will put an end to the 
power which those mtIio engage in this 
trade now possess, in common with all 
monopolists, to enhance the price of coals 
beyond their fair valae,byftatirt^ the sup- 
ply, and proportioning it, to their own in- 
terests rather than to the want^ of the 
consumer.'' Th\f was a point, respect- 
ing the coal tradee, which appeared to be 
understood. It was* said, that there was 
a regulation amongst the coal-owners 
to limit" the* tjuantity of coals sent to 
«ijondon. Now, he begged leave to state 
to the committee— and he would, if ne- 
cessary, prove the fact at the bar of the 
House, — that there was no regulation 
between the coal-owners, directly or in- 
directly, the quantity of coals sent to 
London. All the regulations they en- 
tered into had for their object to make the 
best of their tim% and the most of their 
capita). The coals supplied by Shields 
and Newcastle ^ese taken ftom ^ colliei^- 
ies, the property of 150 proprietors. 
They gave employment, food and raiment, 
to not less than 100,000 persons. They 
were prohibited by sea-duties from car- 
i^ing cools into the foreign market. A 
considerable quantity of coals was, from 
the very nature of the trade, annually 
wasted. If they could intro duce small 
coals into the London market — and they 
would answer every bit as well as large— 
it would be a very great advantage to 
them : but while the large coal was so 
entirely preferred in London, small coal 
could not be brought in, and they were 
not allowed to export it. The only regu- 
lation which the owners had, with respect 
to the London market, was, that ilkQ quan> 
tity ass^'gnable tq the metropolis should 
be in certain pro|)ortions, and af certain 
times ; but nothing whatsoever existed to 
limit the quantity whicli it might be found 
expedient to send to the London market. 
The coal-owners were a little too far north 
to be so blind to their own interest. Those 
ivho were acquainted with the colliery 
business must know, that the expense of 
the owner must, in many respects, be the 
same, whether the , quantity of coal he 
raised was great or small. Therefore it 
was clear, that the *knore he stripped to 
London, the greater must be his profi^. 

To prove that*the supply of coals for 
the London market was«not so limited a$ 
to enhance the price, even supposing fot? 
argument’s sake, that such a regulation 
existed us that whicR had been alluded to, 
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he would call the attention of the House ' 
to a document which he held in his hand. 
For iqany years the price charged by the 
coal-owners*’ had not been raised. At 
length a rise from 2s, to 4 ^. took place. 
But, it must be observed, that the charge 
whieh was made in the London market 
depended on the coal duties, over which 
the coal-owners had no control. He held 
in his hand an account of the number of 
sBips at market, for every day during the 
year 1823, and it appeared from that do- 
cument, that there were but five days in 
the whole year, when the entire supply of 
coals in the market was brought up. 
There were on the first day of each 
month, the following ships left unsold 
In January 250, February 104, March 
250, April 126, May 116, June 44, July 
72, August 126, September J56, October 
97, November 43, December 569. Here 
it appeared that there was, in some in- 
stances, a supply of 250 ships unsold in 
the market# The legislature had thought 
proper, for the security of the consumer 
to appoint certain officers denominated 
meters, .whose duty it was, to see that the 
coals were properly delivered ; but, it 
very often happened, that, for want of 
meters, the ships could not deliver their 
cargoes. To prove this fact, the hon. ba- 
ronet read an account, from which it ap- 
peared « that at (different periods in the 
year 1823, there were from 10 to 265 ships 
waiting for meters. 

Having stated thus much in defence of 
the coabowners, he should merely state, 
that the object which he had in view, in 
the resolutions which he was about to 
propose, was, to put the two trades on an 
equality, as he supposed the right hon. 
gentlbman had intended. He wished to 
leave untouched a wholesome and just 
principle, that of equality of taxation, so 
far as regarded two dealers in the same 
ccommodity. The hon, baronet concluded 
hy reading the following resolutions : — 
That the present duties on coals, 
culm, and cinders, carried coastwise, or 
by inland navigation, frocti any port or 
place, to any place in the county of Mid- 
dlesex or Hertford,, shall cease and deter- 
mine, and that the foKowing duties shall 
be hereafter paid thereon, viz. — on coals, 
culm, and cinders, in case such are usual- 
ly sold by weight, 451 6d. ‘per ton. and 
in fuse such coals, culm, and cinders arc 
usually sold by measure, 65 . per chaldron, 
That all coals, culm, and cinders, navigat- 
ed by the Grand- Junction or Paddington 
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canal, cotming near the stone, orpoit, at 
Grove bank ; or if by the Thames, com- 
ing up to the City stone, shall p^, if 
usually sold by weight, 3s» pm* ton. and 
if by measure, 4fS. p«r chaldron ; 
Second, that, next year^ a farther reduc- 
tion of duty to the amount of shall 
take place. And third, that it is expe- 
dient that the said duties be totallyi but 

gradually repealed.” ‘ 

The first resolution having been ibovea, 

Mr, Littleton said, that ifhe thou^t 
that any benefit could possibly arise from 
the hon. baronet’s recommendation, he 
would be the very last man to object to it. 
When the duty on coals carried coastwise 
was first projected, the principles of poli-' 
tical economy were not so well known as 
they were at present. It was then felt, 
that coals borne by sea had a very great 
advantage over those which were carried 
by land ; and it should be observed^ that 
at that period the conveyance by canal was 
extremely limited. The sea was an open 
navigation ; it afforded advantages not 
possessed by any other mode of convey- 
ance, and therefore duties were imposed 
on that species of carriage. In 1805, 
when the Grand-Junction canal was finish- 
ed, it vi^as deemed proper to place a 
heavy duty on coals carried through that 
channel. This he looked upon as a great 
injustice. If it were intended to place a 
tax on inland coals, why was it confined 
to only part of the inland trade, whilst 
every other portion of it was suffered to 
remain untaxed ? There were hundreds 
of places where inland coal came in com- 
petition with the sea-borne coal. Here 
only it was excluded. If thejight hon. 
gentleman did not* repeal the tax in this 
solitary instance, the owners of inland 
coal had a much greater right to complain 
of injustice than the northern coal-owners 
This tax on inland cc^l was imposed in 
1805. At that period,* the Grand- Junc- 
tion company had nearly completed tbcii;| 
undertaking. The n*ofthern coahoWners, 
afraid that inland coal would be brought 
to their market by that canal, contrived, 
that a dause, which prevented the impor- 
tation of such coal, should be introduced, 
under the mask of pfotecting the revenue. 
Those gentlemen, nol content with pre- 
venting inland* coal from coming into thc^ 
London market, as thd sea-coal did, procur- 
ed the insertion of a provision in the bill, 
which gave to their coals a monopoly, not 
iberely of the London market, but of the 
•country, for seventeen miles round ,it. 
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The hon. barouet had neglected to state 
the price of each sort of coals. Ko doubt 
he depended on tl\e principle ; but, the 
scale af prices was necessary for the 
elucidation of the question. Hig (Mr«‘ 
L’s) object was, to show the House the 
cost df a certain ^quantity of inland coals 
at Paddington, the cost of a certain quan- 
ti{y«of sea-bdirne coal injthepool, and then 
to prove, that the freight, charges, and 
king’s duty were faf heavier on the in- 
land than on the sea-borne cohl. The 
freight and other small charges on'I^tewart 
or Walfs-end coals, as compared with the* 
prime cost, was as li to 17; and on 
Staffordshire coals, as 29^ to 18. The 
amount of king’s duty and other trifling 
charges on Newcastle coals, was as 13 
to 17 ; on inland coals, including the 
London duty, it wasa»19to 18. So that on 
both these heads of charges, as compared 
with the prime cost, the fbland coals were 
taxed infinitely more than the sea coals. 
The charge for tonnage .on the inland 
coals was also worthy of notice. On a 
quantity of coals, which cost 18/., the ton- 
nage charge would be 30/. or 31/., being 
163 per cent on the prime cost of the ar- 
ticle. No person needs be surprised at the 
small quantity of inland coal introduced 
to the London market, from the year 1807 
to the year 1815. During that period, 
only 50,000 tons had been : navigated be- 
yond the stone in lord Clarendon’s Park. 
In 1814, 1815, and ISIG^ there were 4,359 
tons of inland coal brought to the London 
market. Iii 1821 1,359 tons ; in 1822, 
912 tons: in 1823, ^3 Ions. Some ap- 
prehensions were entefirtained, that the 
hicilities afforded by the Grand- Junction 
canal would operate mostl.|>rejudiciallv 
against the northern co^-^wners d)y ad- 
mitting * the importation of. a large 
quantity of inland coal to the iiondon 
market; but he would ask whether, on 
the contrary, that work had not been 
more advantageous to them than to any 
other body of men ? They|had an op- 
portunity of sending their coals from the 
, Thames to the interior by that channel, 
instead of being compelled to use waggon 
carriage ; whira was far more expensive ? 
They had thus an ^:|c]usive monopoly 
through a country extending from twen- 
ty-five to thirty miles. Thp non. baronet’s 
constituents stood, thereTore, in a much 
better situation than his (Mr. L’8) .did. 
Is ought not to be overlooked, that the 
bofthern coal-owners ])ad, and probably 
alwaye woqld havOi an unvarying demand 
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for their coelt for domestic purposes^-^i 
natter of no email importance • The coal 
proprietors of the^ north, even iin« 
dev the circumstances of which they 
complained, would have an overpowering 
advantage over the inland^ propfTietors, and 
one which the latter wpuld never, pro* 
bably be able to suraaeant. With the 
duty reduced, at^ it was to tta, or eveo re« 
duced still further, the inland coals could 
never corner m any great quantity, into 
the nwhet of Loedoa; nor did the in- 
land proprieCOra imagmt diet in the long 
^ruD, they ccfbld resist die mdual re* 
ductiott of the duly on cow from the 
north. He, for himself, spoke without 
theBmalleat personal interest ; and, so far^ 
was differently circumstanced from hon. 
members on the other side, who would 
he likely to address the comssittee upon 
the subject* He should certainly sit down 
by (Opposing thd proposition of the hon. 
baronet. 

The Chanoelkr qf the Exchequer said, 
he felt himadf bound, in justice to the 
hon. baronet opposite, and his friends, to 
say a few wcrds in explanatifm of the 
lemark attvibuted to him on a former 
evening. The words quoted against him, 
as to monopolies, were correct ; but the 
spidt of then had been a IHrle mistaken. 
They had beep, wed, he believed, with 
reference to soma partof a petition, com* 
fdaining of combination, presented by one 
of the hon. membens lor the city of Lon* 
don ; certamly, without any intention of 
casliag a sluv upoa indiididuals. Because, 
in fact^ if the mglBhaure had given the 
aecthem coaKwwhem a practical mono* 
no one oould blame them for avail- 
in|f themselves of it. All he had yaid was 
Ihis—that if thejr had by law the practical 
power of a monopoly, might It not fit 
to alter ^the state of tbelaw, whether they 
actually made use of that power or not > 
With respeoi to the reduction which be 
had proposed in the duty dpon* inland 
opal, he was desirous, in feet, only to 
rectify a kbd of mistake that had. been 
committed. The existing law restricted 
the importation ol bland coal into Lon- 
don to aenually 50/0(X) tone. It appeared, 
tlierefore, that the bw thought that, with 
safety to the northern intevesis, 50,000 
tens mr|ht aotuplly be admitt^ : but the 
duty winch this coal paid prevented 50,0C|p 
tons, or a tenth nart of 50,000 tons, from 
being sent ; so tnat, in fact, it ma^ the! 
resomioo as to Ihq quantity which might^ 
come altogether nu^tory, awd imposed 
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a hardship which, it was evident, the le- 
gislature not intended. The hon. 
baronet said, that the reason the inland 
coal could 'not bear a high duty was, its 
inferior quality ; and that if the duty upon 
it was to be lowered, it ought also to be 
lowered upon the inferior sea coal, which 
paid the same duties at present as the 
dearest coal at market. But, there were 
reasons, independent of its quality, why 
fhe inland coal could not bear high duty ; 
namely, the heavy tonnage which it paid, 
for instance, to the canal companies — a 
charge from which the northern coal was 
together free. And, after all, what was 
it that the northern coal proprietors were 
alarmed at? Could their London sale 
of 1,400,000 chaldrons a year be much 
endangered by an inland sale of 50,000 
tons ? In fact, their demand had been 
rather increasing ever since the peace; 
and now there was to be a reduction of 
price to the consumer, unless the consumer 
was defeated by some combination which 
the legislature was practically unable to 
resist. They had a growing market, and 
a reduced duty ; and what more could 
they well desire ? The right hon. gentle- 
man sat down with observing, that he 
certainly could not go the length of pledg- 
ing himself to get rid of the coast duties 
on coals within the next three years, be- 
cause, independent of any question of 

liicy, the revenue could not afford to 
lose the money. He could not, at pre- 
sent, spare 900,000/. a-year. It was pos. 
sible he might be wrong in his view of 
the best mode of dealing with the surplus 
which the country had disposeable ; but 
he could pot assent to a proposal which 
would go to destroy the whole foundation 
he hW built upon. For these reasons, 
he objected to the resolutions of the hon. 
baronet. 

Mr. Cuikbert EHison denied the exis- 
tence of any combfnation among the coal- 
pwners of the north, and trusted that no 
one t^ould continue to impute it to them, 
afler the manner in which it had been 
disavowed. The reduction proposed by 
the chanoollor df the Exchequer, "in the 
duty upon inland eoal, seemed to him not 
to be justified upoi]^any sound principle. 
The fluctuation which took place in the 
price of coals in the London*market, arose 
out of causes with which the pit-owners 
had nothing to do. They arose almost 
entirely in tne pool, and might be checked, 
n a eonstderable degree, by a change of 
the. oily regulations* 
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• Sir John Wroitcsley was sorry to sec 
an opposition to the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s intention in favour of the inland 
coal, because most of the persons Inter- 
ested in that proposed measure had left 
town, not anticipating any resistance to 
it. At present, the House would ^ee 
that the duty on inland coal amounted to 
a prohibition ; for such a quantity as 900 
or 1,200 tons in a year could have no view 
to general consumption, and, in fact, was 
only brought to London for certain specific 
purposes. Surely, if tliere was any likeli- 
hood of combination among the coal- 
owners of the north, the true way to de- 
feat it was, to give every facility iolthe 
inland coal-owners; among whom the 
inode of working made combination im- 
possible. He admitted, that very little 
of the inland coal, under any circum- 
stances, would come into the London 
market ; but it was fair to the coal-owner, 
as well as for the advantage of the con- 
sumer, that it should have the power, up 
to a certain point, of coming there. At 
present, however, the Staffordshire pro- 
prietors were actually in apprehension 
that the northern owners would not 
merely keep possession of London, but 
compete«with them in their own markets. 

Mr. Stuart Woriliy said, that the 
northern coal-owners asked for no advan- 
tage over the inland proprietors, except 
the advantage which they had receiv^ 
from nature. They had the best article 
to sell, and the cheapest; and ail they 
required was, to be let alone with it. They 
asked for no duties to be imposed upon 
others; they only wished to be relieved 
from unreasonable duties which were im- 
posed upon themselves. Now,*hon. gen- 
tlemen talked of the antiquity of those 
duties. Certainly,theyhadila8tedagreat deal 
too long : but would any one argue that 
they had ever been igiposed upon any 
thing like a principle -of trade, or jrilh 
any other view than that of extractiiig, 
revenue from a comraodity which • was* 
supposed to be well calculated to afford 
it ? Was the House aware that the ave- 
rage pcice of coals was ISs. a chaldron 
at Newcastle; some wqfo as high as 16^., 
but some were low^ so that I3s* was a 
high average ; and tlfht these coals paid 
a duty of more than I2s» Sd. a chaldroi^? 
He repeated, that the sea coals wan ted ' 
no advantage or protection. They onfy 
wanted to bo^ left to themselves. He 
desired no limitation as to the quantity 
of Stafibrdshire coal brought to London, 
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Let the resUiction be taken off; but then, 
if the sea coal could go cheaper than the 
inland coal to Berkshire or Oxfordshire, 
why s(^ much the bdtter for the consumer, 
and the inland coal-owner ought not to 
complain. • Let the duties, which now 
pressed unfairly ^upon the northern pro- 
prietors, be taken off, and they would 
realjze tfie apprehension of the inland 
oirners— they would supply those places. 
The proposition, that«the inland coal was 
entitled to pay a less duty in London than 
the sea coal, because it came to tbwn by 
a more chargeable road, and because there 
were more expenses in bringing it, was 
one of the most extraordinary to which 
he had ever listened. Upon exactly the 
Same principle, a tax might be laid upon 
Kent or Essex wheat, to balance the ad- 
ditional cost which attended wheat com- 
ing from Yorkshire. This certainly was 
a little opposed to the doctrines of 6*ee 
trade ; but, if the course was to be taken 
with regard to one article, he hoped it 
would be taken with respect to another ; 
and that the Essex wheat would be charged 
with a duty for the benefit of Yorkshire. 
But, in fact, he knew what had led the 
chancellor of the Exchequer to this mea-^ 
sure in favour of the inland coftl-owners. 
The right hon. gentleman bad been misled 
by a cry of monopoly in the north ; where 
the proprietors certainly had a monopoly, 
for tney had an article which could never 
be driven out of the lUArket. It could 
not be supposed that thf coal proprietors 
of the north were afraid the chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s measure at present ; 
hut they were afraid, and fairly so, of the 
principle on which* it proceeded. The 
measure, at this moment, could do the 
sea coaLowners no hurjs but egeum- 
stBQces might arise undef which it would 
do them hurt. At present, take the pro- 
posed duty off, and the inland coals would 
|,not come ; but the duty was taken off to 
cover the greater expense, to the inland 
coal, of carriage. Suppose a war, or the 
rumour of a war, which doubled the freight 
and iimrance of the sea coal— in what 
{ situation would those who dealt in it stand 
then ? The hon. membgr then commented 
upon the usefulness, at least, of protecting 
tm sea-cqgl trade, ftn* account of the 
nursery which it formed for our seamen. 

Mr. W. Courtenay wished that a tax 
so*full of extreme hardship and impolicy, 
rajs^ Upon one o£ the essentia! articles 

Kfe, could be entirely done away with. 
He expatiated upon the benefitt whtdi a 
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total repeal of it would confer on the 
western counties* where all enterprise in 
manufacture was checked at present by 
the weight of these uTiequal duties^ He 
could not determine whether or not the 
plan of reduction proposed by his right 
hon. friend was the best which could pos- 
sibly be adopted, with a view to a gradual 
and total repeal, ' ^ 

Colonel Wood\ 2 \^y that the argument 
had been almost entirely conducted* as if 
it only referred to a struggle or competi- 
tion b^ween 'the Staffordshire and the 
•northern coal-owners about the monopoly 
of the London market. The fact was* 
that there could not, in the nature of 
things, be any such question. There was 
no competition* there could be none* be- 
tween the two classes of coals ; so great 
were the natural a 4 vantage 8 on one side. 
As proofs of the truth of this assertion* 
the^committee Imd only to notice what 
was the effect of the competition* slight 
as it was, which, already existed. The 
northern coals* which came into the ports 
of London ascended the Thames* charged | 
with all these extraordinary and unequal 
duties, as high as the stone at Staines; 
\hey went on to Windsor, and even as 
far as Reading, where they met the inland 
coals, charged with no duty whatever. 
Now, let the committee observe the re- 
sult of this conflict. The inland coals 
could not keep the markets into which 
the northern coals entered, charged with 
the heavy duties, and the extraordinary 
expense of freight incurred in ascending 
the Thames ; but they were pushed back 
into tjieir own domicile, where alone they 
could get and keep *any steady rate of 
consumption. A good fire was, oQubtless* 
a very^comfor^^ble thing : but, was not 
plenty of light^lso a very comfort^ie 
thing ? t For hjs part, if it were a matter 
of choice with him, he could not hesitate 
a moment in preferring light to fire. He 
would, therefore, prefer the repeal of the 
window-tax to the repeal of the coal 
duties. It was difficult to manage ques- 
tions of this kind with the chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He well recollected the 
hon. member for ^Surrey saying, on a 
former occasion, with respect to the coal 
duties, that he hatl Vt substitute to propose 
in his pocket, but he would /Tot take it 
out, for fear the'chancellor of the Exche- 
quer should not only ]|;ctain the tax, bbt 
add the substitute to jt. In all proba- 
bility, that substitute was a duty at ihw 
pif B mouth I anif if so, he advispd ail 
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sides to join in expressing theii* content' 
at the remission of any part of the duty ; 
for, assuredly, nothing could be more 
detrimental to the interests of coal-owners, 
whether in Staffordshire or Northumber- 
land, than the duty at the pit’s mouth. 
Therefore, though he would have pre- 
ferred the repem of some tax of more 
general and impartial operation, and the 
abolition of which would have been more 
<x>n80Dant with the principles of free trade, 
he advised the committee to rest content- 
ed, rather than put the question in danger, 
by pressing his right hon. friend too far. 

Lord Milton said, he would liave given 
the preference to the repeal of either the 
•window or malt duty. He could not com- 
pliment either the justice or the policy of 
this repeal. It appeared to him to be as 
objectionable to proceed by favour, in the 
repeal of taxes, as in their imposition. 
The right hon. gentleman seemed in this 
affair to have acted as if he had a surplus 
revenue of 100 , 000 /. with which he actu- 
ally did not know what to do. It 
true that this was originally a very unequal 
tax ; but, how long had it continued? For 
more than a century. Capital had accom- 
I modated itself in the mean time to the 
I tax, and that capital would produce as 
much in the westefn counties as it would 
in the northern at this or any other time. 
If the chancellor of the Exchequer was 
able to remit 106,000/. of the public taxes, 
London and its neighbourhood could have 
no more right to the repeal than the rest 
of the country. As to the boon intended 
for the western comities, in remitting 
the duty on sea-borne coal, he must look 
at it with suspicion. It was intended as a 
trap to catth the wortliy gentlemen who 
were connected with those counties : and 
if the bait should take, undoubtedly it 
must be a desirable thing for the right hon. 
gentleman. For, though those counties 
werq not flowing with coals and iron, they 
yveye abundantly flowing with members of 
{parliament: the papulation of Cornwall, 
which was little more than 200 , 000 , re- 
turning more members ^han York and 
Lancaster, with two millions of people. 
But why should thp House proceed in the 
repeal of taxes by parallels of latitude 
and longitude, instead of the great prin- 
ciples, of justice policy, and free trade ? 

Mr. N, Calvert objected to the strange 
proposition of the noble lord, that because 
a*tax of most unjust imposition had con- 
tinued for along time, it was not, there- 
fore a less proper subject for repeal. He 
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^rcferfed the repeal of the coal duties to because they could notbeexportedabroady 

that of the remaining window tax, which in consequence ofthehigh rate of duties to 
was paid chiefly by the rich ; and hoped which they were subjected. If these coals 
to see the coal duties entirely«done away, could be exported^ instead of going ta 
Mr. Tremayne supported the resolu- utteri^aste, they woulAbring in afair re- 

turn to the owners — while the exportation 
Sir T. Lethbridge pressed for the repeal of the article would employ a number of 
of the malt or window tax, in prefereSce ships, and manj^ thousands of seamen, 
to the duty on coals, and complained, in The hoiv«member concluded by disclai- 
strong terms of the monopoly enjoyed by mipg upon the part of the proprietors of 
the proprietors of coal pits. ^ coal-mines in the North all idea of mono- 

Mr. said, that having a great poly, 

personal interest in the present question Sir T. Acland supported theplap ofthe 

a much greater interest, perhaps, than chancellor of the Exchequer and hoped 

any of tiie non. gentlemen who had pre- that it would to'the entire repeal of 
ceded him— he certainly would best con- the coal dutie|* ^ 

suit his own feelings by remaining entirely Mr, s^d, there were two points 

silent. He, however, rose in consequence ' tp which he , l|,d||ed the allenlion of the 
of some observations that had been made, right hon, geutletnan would be directed, 
to state a lew facts, in justifleation of the Tne first was,' th0 importance of the coal- 
proprietors of coal mines in the North, trade as a nurserjr for teamen, and as one 
He was induced to do so in consequence of the chief sources of the strength of the 
of wliat had fallen from the chancellor of British navy. The othef was the advfin- 
the Exchequer, and, in still stronger terms tages experienced by the port of London 
from the hon. baronet below him. He from the quantity of ballast, which was ta- 
would state, in the name of those gentle- ken from the bed ofthe river for the use 
men, that there was no fbundation what- of the colliers On their homeward voyages, 
ever for the charge, that the proprietors He trusted that care would be taken that 
of coal mines in the North had entered into nothing in the operation of the proposed^ 
any combination to limit the supply of resolutions would afi’ect either^ of these 
coals in*the London gi^rket. Whatever important topics. 

resolutions they had entered into were not Mr. H, Sumner thought the coal-trade 
for the pur[)ose of limiting the supply, but had a paramount claim to relief, and 
for the purpose of insuring to the city of trusted that the chancellor of the Exche- 
Lon don, a regular and constant supply of quer would, wbehever the opportunity 
coals, at every season of the year. In con* i should occur, ejttend it as far as possible 
finnation of the truth of that assertion he beyond what was now proposed, 
would appeal to the increased supply of each Mr. Aldefman bridges said, an hon. 

year. On every market day there were baronet had been mistaken in supposing 
more ships in the river than there were pur- that the proposed reduction of the«duiy 
chasers. The proprietors of the jcoal-mines was considered. by Ihg city of London as 
in the North looked not for monopoly — a trifling matter. Tlie reason which had 
they disclaimed all monopoly — they never induced them to wish some part of 
aspired to it — the existence of monopoly the*Lonflon port duty shfuld be retained, 
was as odious in their eyes, as in the eyes arose from their wish to embellish and im- 
of any member in that*Housc. The mo- prove the city by widening streets and lur- 
nopoly which had beefi created, had been ning, corners; to which purposes the sums 
created by the government, fur its owij raised by those duties were ajjplied. 
purposes, and not to*s5rve the proprietors Alderman fVood begged It might be 
of coal-mines. ^Those gentlemen did not . understood, that the reduction in the duty 
seek to retain any monoply. All they] was advantage to the public, and not 
asked for was a clear stkge and no favour, confined, as had been stated, to the coai 
They wished to bring ooals to the London owners. It had alfeady had an eflect on 
market on fair ^ermC He thought it was the bargains, and there could be no doubt 
iiard that those gentlemen should be driven that the public would1[)S benefitted to the 
out of the Ldhdon market without havjtij^ whole extent of the S^. 4d. 
an opportunity afforded to them of e^ort- The committee then Mivided on the 
ing their coals to foreign ports. Thejre fifst resolution : Jfor the resolution 
were no less than 400,000 chaldrons of Against it 83. On the second resolution; 

allowed to rot in the North Tor the resolution 54 Against it 80. 0n 
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111 © third relMdution : for the resolution 

Against it 78* 
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Friday, April 2. ^ 

SttK Thade Bill.] The Earl of 
'Liverpool rose to move the second readiotf 
bf this bilL’ Tbemehsure, he Lbserved, 
was one of grefit importance ; but^ the 
more he consfdeaed the subject, the 
more he was satisfied that the efiect Of 
the pFoposed change would be advanta- 
geous to the country*: 'He had been 
One of those who formerly entertained 
doubts of the propriety Of permitting a 
competition in certain manuractures, but 
more mature consideration had convinced 
him of the impolicy of any restriction 
whatever. If it were possible for their 
lordships now to ^ve any apprehension 
of injury from allowing the importa- 
tion of foreign silk manu&ctures, that 
Apprehension wouidf he, trusted, be re- 
moved on learning, that in consequence 
of the change in the law proposea to be 
made by this bill, new silk manufactures 
wbre likely to be established in difierent 
^vparts of the country. Arrangements, 
lie understood, were making at Manches- 
ter for the introduction of this manufac- 
ture, which would give employment to 
80,000 or 40,000 persons. Indeed, there 
could be no doubt of the manufacturers 
of this country being able to conipete 
with foreigners, without the protection 
derived from prohibitory laws. The princi- 
ple of free trader on which the bill was 
form^ed, would put the silk-manufacture 
on a fair footing.; H was that of the 
quid pro quo ; for the object of the bill 
.was to reduce''th6 price of the raw mate- 
rial, tv^hile it didawOy with the prohibitory 
system, and admitted the foreign -ibanu- 
facture article under a protecting duty. The 
impolicy of prohibitions was now too ob- 
vious to be questioned. Ijt was to be 
expected that foreigners wouldf always 
job^n a superiority in some branch of 
manufacture or other, and this ^s not 
to' be regretted. It was not desirable^ 
that other Countries should not improve 
'as we improved ; for such reciprocal ira- 
trovement was advantageous to all par- 
ms. Looking, however, at the silk roa- 
mifticlure on the extensive scfde in Which 
il prosecuted in this country, iniall 
its branches, he saw *^no reason to think 
that the competition of the English 
tiufacturer would%not be successful. In- 
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60 deed,' after the inquiries which had been 
made, he was perfectly satisfied, that the 
present bill would have a beneficial efiect 
on the trade of the country. When the 
measure was first introduced, it was in- 
tended that the prohibition on importa- 
tiqii should cease at tlie Same period that 
the reduction of the duty on the raw ma- 
terial commenced ; but it had since been 
thought reasonable, that the manufacturer 
should have the start, by being allowed 
the reduction earlier. Such were the 
principal grounds on which the present 
Dill had been brought forward. His ma- 
jesty's government might have easily in- 
troduced measures more generally popu- 
lar ; but what they looked to in this was, 
the establishment of sound principles, and 
the laying the foundation of a just com- 
mercial system. He concluded by mov- 
ing, that the bill be now read a second 
time. 

The Marquis of Lansd&wn concurred 
most completely in the views which the 
noble earl at the head of the Treasury 
had expressed. . They were, indeed, the 
same as those which he had himself long 
entertained on the subject. As to the 
last point on which the noble earl had 
touched, namely, the removal of. the pro- 
hibition against the introduction of fo- 
reign silks, nothing could be more poli- 
tic, or calculated to be more advantageous 
to the country J The principle of prohi- 
bition being once removed by this bill, he 
earnestly hoped it would never be per- 
mitted again to have a place in the British 
code. As to the effect of this bill, he 
retained the same sanguine opinion which 
he had forir*erly expressed. Whatever 
apprehensions some individuals might en- 
tertain, he had not the least doubt that, 
aided by the improvement of machinery, 
and the reduction of the duties on the 
raw material, the manufacturer of this 
country would bte able to maintain his 
place against any foreign competition. 
The .only question.op which there could 
be sny doubt was, that of the time to be 
allowed to the manufacturer. As the 
change was great, it was certainly but 
fmr that a sumcient period Tor preparation 
should be granted*. 

Ibish Tithes Commutation Bill.] 
'fhe AXarquis of Ltm^dovm md, he had 
some petitions to present on the subject 
df the Irish Tithe Commutation Act, to 
which he wished to draw the particular at- 
tehtioO of thdir Idrdships. In the last 
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'session of parUament, he had it his was retisoiiable to expect that the clergy 
duty to support the principle of the niea- would pay a share of that expense. On 
sure introduced for the commutation of the contrary, the whole of the burtlicn 
tithes, as such a measure had been long was thaown on tbeother party. Itwasthere- 
soiight for in Ireland ; but it Wjas neces- fore by no iDeads jsi^fprisiog, that this 
sary that it should be impartial, in order part of the arrangement 'should be re* 
to produce even a partial restoratioii of garded as' unjiist, both by the country 
tranquillity in that country. In giving gentlemen and &rmers^ who soS^red by 
his support to the measure, he had thought it.— Anbthei:* ground of complaint arose 
it right to qualify that support with some from an obscurity in fhe bal| which it 
exceptions; and if he now found it ne- would perhaps be ir>the power of the 
cessary to recal the attention of their noble earl opposite to remove. The noble 
lordships to the objections he haa former- earl must be aware, Aat nearly alHhc ar- 
]y stated, he should not advert to any one, rangements which had taken place under ^ 
of the justice of which he was not con- the bill, had been made under a clause 
vinced he could satisfy the House and the introduced by a member of his majesty’s 
noble earl opposite. He should first re-, gpvernment in the other House of parlia- 
mind their lordships, that he had stated, toent, the effect of which was, to give a 
that the bill exhibited a prima facie ine- power of altering the arrangeiqent made, 
quality in its operation on the parties to on the meeting of the; vestry, Itwasun* 
whom it applied ; in consequence of which derstood, that the arrangement settled at 
many were disinclined to assist in carrying the meeting should be final ; but the re- 
it into effect. A power was given by the suit was, that a further proceeding was 
bill of last session to increase the pro- fcE-cpd upon unwilling {[parties. Meaning 
vision fur the clergy, beyond what had only to come to a find settlement at the 
been received for the last seven years, vestry meeting, they found that they were 
This he tliought w'as fair ; because it was obliged to go on to something else ; that 
but just that a clergyman should be al- having agreed to one arrangement, they 
lowed an increase, if he had received less were unoerstood to have given their as-i 
than was due during the seven years; but sent to any subsequent one which might 
instances might occul* in whicn it would take place. This provision, which was 
he equally just to give him less; and it called the trap clause, had' given great 
would have been proper to have inserted offence. It was therefore most desirable 
a clause in the act, allowing the parishion- that the matter should be made clear, 
ers to state their reasons for reducing the and all appearance of unfairness removed, 
provision. This reciprocity, however, That the act containing these objection- 
was not allowed. Had such a clause ex- able clauses would be amended in the 
isted, it would have taken away a plausi- present session, he was encouraged to 
bie argument or just objection, which nope. By the votes of .the other House 
was seldom omitted to be urged against of Parliament, which, were before* their 
the measure ; namely, that the parishion- lordships, he had^ however, become ac- 
ers, if they agreed to act under thi» bill, quainted with a bill introduced into that 
might have to pay more, but it was im- Hquse of a very extra^Alinary t7ature. 
possible they could have to pay less. He If that bilLihonl^ pass the other Houses 
did not know whether it was owing to any there woum be proposed for thefr lord- 
dulness of apprehension on the part of I ships* adoption a measure, which he did 
tlie Irish peasantry, or from that c^fu*^ not hesitate to say was more subversive 
sion of ideas which was by some-.attri^ of the rights of property than any mea- 
buted to them, that they could aot find sure ever introduced into parliament. It 
out the justice this regulation. They was afhill which he must believe never 
felt, however, that tbcj; were shut out*j could pass that Douse, or any assembly 
from making a fair bargain, and thought exercising a sound judgment. In the 
that they perceived allesign to make the course of the last iGiesaiob, hehadadvertedto 
arrangement unfavourable to them.^The the three parties subjaot to the operation 
.clause whiclvolated tp the machinery^ of of the bill. .One consisted of the holders 
the bill was equally objectionable* It waft of die exjsling tithes ; and he supposed it 
impossible for any one to foresee to wbnt was natural in them to wish to receive 
extent the expense of executing the Bill inore than they Tiad previously dobe. 
.might go ; but, as the measure was alto^ llbe tithe-payers* caistituted another 
g;eQierfor the hene^ of the churcb> ijt party; and it sras to^be presumed that 
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they woulA irfsh to par less. The third 

K was formed or those who possessed 
tithe-free^ and who were 'hot legally 
boQQf^ ^to pay any; thing. It certalftly did 
cedar >to him, that there lurked under the 
b9I, y design to conciliate two of these 
parties,' the receivers and the payers, at 
the expose bf the wea,ker party«erho had 
hitherto not been bound to pay ainy 
thing. He had elated his suspicion, and 
had felt it to behis duty to point out the in- 
justice, bf the course which appeared to 
be contempla'ted. What answer did the 
noble earl opposite then give ? He said, 
that no compulsion was meditated against 
those who were not bound to pay tithes ; 
that, in fact, compulsion with respect tp 
them was impossible, as they were em- 
powered to vote, and no less than six 
votes were given them for their protec- 
tion. He had no interest in this Question ; 
but he could nof express to their lordships 
his astonishment at finding, tliat a clause 
was introduced into the bill before the 
other House, which went to deprive the 
persons to whom he had alluded, of the 
six votes to -which they were at present 
^entitled, and to place the largest holder 
of property in the country on the same 
footing with the smallest. If this bill 
passed into a law, the small proprietors 
would be able to out-vote the proprietors 
who possessed the greater part of the 
land in each parish, contrary to all the 
principles on which parliament had ever 
acted in cases of property; as, in the 
making of roads, canals, and so forth, 
the possessors of one tenth of the pro- 
perty of a parish would be enabled to 
control those vtho* possessed the other 
nine-tenths. Could any thing be more 
unrei^onable Ihyn this ? — Another clause 
which he foundtn the bill now b^foreHhe 
jCpmmons was not less reprehisnsible. It 
empowered any person who might be an- 
ointed a commissioner, to order to oe 
rouglit before him the title deeds of the 
estates,^ which any noble lord or any other 
pipfson ’might have in Ireland. Was it 
possible that their lordships Housed which 
had always manifested such a delicate re- 
gard to property, pould sanction such a 
clause as this? Was it to be endured 
that tlieir lordshi^^should be ^hua called 
upon to produce every title . deed, every 
scrap of papft*, connect^ with their 
property? It was impossible the noble 
lord opposite could give his assent to 
such a measure. It was impossible 
learned lord on tffe woolsack^ wha paid 


so much attention to questions of pro* 
perty, could permit it to proceed. 

The Lord Chancellor rose to order. It 
was, he said, the first time he had ever 
heard the clauses of a bill in progress 
through the other House of parliament 
matte the subject of discussion in their 
lordships* House. 

The Marquis of Lansdown considered 
t]iat he was strictly in order, as he was 
speaking on a bill against which the peti- 
tion he had to present was addressed. 
He was entitled to state— and he thought 
it but fair to call the attention of their 
lordships thus early to the subject — that 
the measure which was in progress in the 
'other House of parliament, so far from 
being calculated to relieve the parties com- 
plaining of the act, would aggravate the 
evil under which they laboured; But, to 
avoid all dispute on the question of order, 
he would put the case hypothetically, and 
say he understood that so and so had been 
proposed elsewhere, which would come 
precisely to the same thing. He would 
state, that last year the average taken on 
the last seven years, had been considered 
too high, and it was thought right to cor- 
[ rect it by giving the opportunity of an al- 
teration at the end, of three years. Not- 
withstanding this arrangement, it bad 
been proposed, that when the average of 
the seven year&rshould once be determin- 
ed on, it should be irrevocable, and could 
not be altered at the end of the first three 
years. Such an enactment as that he had 
described, their lordships must perceive; 

! would be no relief from the hardship com- 
I plained of last session. He could assure 
I their lordships, that in stating these objec- 
I tions to the measure, he was actuated by 
j no o|>position to the principle of the mea- 
j sure. He w^as most desirous of seeing it 
carried into effect, but wished the objec- 
tionable clauses qf the bill to undergo 
amendment. In particular, lie thought it 
^ue to the proprietors not liable to pay 
tithes; that they should be relieved from 
compulsion, and that whatever they did 
towards the execution of fhc measure, they 
should be permitted to do of their own 
freewill. While lay-holders and im- 
propriators of tithes Were not subject to 
compulsion in comtfrg to an arrangement, 

trusted their lordships w^ld not be so 
unjust as to impose eompulsion on those 
w{)6 hitherto had not been bound to pay 
tithes, and who surely were entitled to 
remain as free as the other party who re- 
ceived the tithes. He concluded by pre- 
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isenting a petition against the Tithe Cem- 
mutation bill, from a parish in the county 
of Tipperary. ^ • 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would 
not be induced by any thin^ the no- 
ble marquis had stated, to anticipate the 
discussion which would probably reguhir- 
ly come on, as to what alterations it might 
be proper to make in a measure Row be- 
fore the otherHouse* Whenever that bill 
’Camebefore their Ihffthips, it would be time 
•to consider in what respect the bill of last 
session was defective, and what amend- 
ments it might require. What he wished 
now to explain was, the real state of the 
case with respect to the bill which was 
said to have failed. When he proposed 
the second reading last year, he had ob- 
served to their lordships, that neither he 
nor any person could expect the measure 
to be otherwise than imperfect, and that 
nothing more could then be expected 
than to establish the principle. It was 
under this impression that he stated his 
opinion of the effect which was to be ex- 
pected from the bill last session ; but that 
opinion was now completely changed. 
Many amendments were made with a view 
to compulsion, because it was supposed 
that wiiRout compulsipn there would be 
no success. But, he was now prepared 
to say, that the measure had succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectation 
which any person had ever formed re- 
specting it. He found that it had suc- 
ceeded in more than one-tenth of the 
parishes. It had been carried into execu- 
tion in 279 cases. It had besides been 
carried into effect in twenty-three cases 
since the meeting of that House, and fresh 
applications had been made for*thirty-nine 
arrangements. With regard to what the 
noble marquis had stated on the subject of 
the clause, according to which, in some 
cases, the clergyman flight receive more 
than had been paid on Rn average of seven 
years, he must observe, that the objectiox| 
was far from bein^ *vfell founded. The 
reason of the provision obviously was, be- 
cause the clerg 3 fi[nan could not have re- 
ceived «iore than his righl. There could 
therefore, be no reaapn for inserting a 
power to give him loss than his due ; but he 
might have receivedPso much less than 
what he was dh titled to, that in commen 
justice it would be necessary to give an 
increase. Hence the necessity for tl^e 
power which the noble marquis regarded 
as a mark of partiality. < The measure had 
been carried into operation in a moat^li-, 


beral manner In ten dioceses, and the 
amount per acre received by the clergy- 
man in tome of them he would state. In 
the dioceaa of Cashel, he received U. 3 d« 
per acre ; in Cionffert, 6d.; in Elfin, iirf.; 
m Meath Hd. In shoit, he could assure 
Ufphr lordth]p% the measure bad suc- 
ceeded any expectation he had 

at first tnoagot himself warranted in en- 
couragiM. 

The Earl df Kingston stated the fact, 
that in one parish there was no pfotestant 
church erected, therector having oBjected 
to the expense of 75/. ayear for the salaiy 
of the curate ; and the consequence was, 
that many Protestants went to mass, 
rather than go to no place of worship at 
ail. 

hard King said, that after the many 
grants of public money for the erection of 
churches and glebe-houses, it must be very 
mortifying tothe House to find their inten- 
tion frustrated by those who ought to 
pri>mote them. He had.heard of a mer- 
cantile Hibernian reciprocity, but here was 
a clerical Hibernian reciprocity. Was 
the cure of souls a sinecure in Ireland, or 
would the Irish clergy content themselves 
with a mere salvage ? Would they take 
the fee, and leave the sinner to* work his 
own way to heaven as he could/ The 
fact with respect to the clergy was as no- 
torious as the sun at noon day. 

The Earl of Clare inferred from cer- 
tain facts which had taken place in his 
own county, that, in some instances, the 
composition had been taken too high, but, 
generally, he maintqmed the right of the 
clergy to church property to be as 
valid as that by whidh their lordships held 
their estate, and the measure against 
which the petitiopedrs reiqopstrated^to be 
necessary to the salvation^ of the Church. 

The Earl of Damiey contended^ that, 
though the clergy might be legally enti- 
tled to claim the fullamountof their tithe, 
the right could not easily be insisted 
on after the statements of his noble friend, 
which remained uncontroverted.— His no- 
ble friead had made out a charge of gross 
neglect Was the unwillingness of a rec- 
tor to pay a curate 75/. ,a year, a sufficient 
reason to prevent the buildingof a church 
and there^ compel did parishioners to 
charge theis religion ft>r want of a Protes- 
tant place of worship? * 

.*Tbe Earl of Kingston said, there was 
Dpt a single statement in the petitions ro- 
btkre to the non-residence and neglect 
oCihe^clerg^, which hi could .not 
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iilish by at theic lordships’ bar. 

Ordec^to lia on the table. 

Ul^tAaiAN ^ Maeriaob REim 
BiiLs.3 On thd order of the day for the 
iteoiid reading of this bill^ * 

VThe Marquis of JLqtsdottfa said, be 
iliould not have thought it Dqcessaryto 
bave called tb^ lordships’ attehtioii to 
this subject at apy length, if it bad not 
been intimated to him, that an opposition 
ms intended to be made to the measure 
new liifbre -the House. The present bill 
otiginated in petitions whidi had been 
presented from the Dissenters in the last 
session of parliament, in which they com* 
plained of the necessity they were under, 
as the law now stood, of taking a share m 
the celebration of the marriage ceremony 
to which they could not in conscience as- 
sent. It was the first duty of tlie legisla- 
tuve, on civil gfbunds, to provide against 
the celebration of clandestine marriages ; 
but, that being provided for, it was mbst 
important that marriage should be con- 
tracted with that solemnity which should 
give to it, in the eyes of the parties, the 
most lasting and binding obligation ; 
Wbea If it was the duty of the legislature 
to provide against clandestine marriages, 
k was equally their duty to give every fa- 
cility which 9m possible, mid to avoid 
every thing that had even the appearance 
of a violation of consdence ; and on this 
ground, their lordships would fbd it ne- 
cessary to adopt the proposition which he 
had now to submit to them. It had been 
aaid, that the present measure would in- 
clude an alteratloa of the Liturgy. This 
was not the time tb discuss whether such 


comumnly called Unitarians might, under 
certain regulations, be married in their 
own^chapels, they having previously given 
security folr their publicity, the publica- 
tion of bans and the payment of fees due 
to the established church. He should 
hove been pleased tohave. brought in a bill 
of a more comprehensive nature, includ- 
ing all dissenters from the Church, who 
could not reconcile it to their consciences 
to concur in the Iharriage ceremony. 
With a view, however, to practical benefit 
he had thought it best to limit the mea- 
sure ; for when this subject was formerly 
before the House, it was said by those for 
whose authority he had the highest re- 
spect, that there might be trivial objec- 
tions taken, which the legislature was not 
bound to attend to ; and it was also said, 
that it would afford facilities to clandes- 
tine marriages. It was then said, let us 
see the case of the individuals who have 
most reason to object to the Jaw, and pro- 
vide for that. The bill before their lord- 
ships attended to the case of the parties 
who, by the admission of some of the 
right reverend prelates, were acknowledg- 
ed to have most reason, inforoconscientie 
to complain of the marriage ceremony. It 
was stated, with a spirit IionoUrablc to 
the church, that fhe moment a case ap- 
peared, in which the parties had conscien- 
tious objection^, there would be a dispo- 
sition to afford it relief. The bill went 
on to provide, that the chapels of the 
Protestant dissenters commonly called 
Unitarians might be registered, and after 
being so registered for not less than a year, 
their marriages might be celebrated in 
them. It was also provided, that minis- 


im aheratiwn were desirable, as hjs propo- 
thas part of our chuixA service 
entirely untouemed. Hieir lordsliips^ he 
was persuaded, would not think that per- 
sons wlio were tolerated by the law, ought 
hi die ceremony of marriage, to be com-, 

g to violate their consciences, and be 
t in^ our churches, uad appear to 
their assent to doctrines, iraidh the 
1 not, in any other instafi^, 
apoii them to do. It was most impcrtmit 
that marriage contracts should be entered 
into under all the circumstances most 


ters should be punishable, if they cele- 
brated any marriage contrary to the act ; 
and he should have no objection that 
transportation should be the punishment 
assigned for it. Although the publication 
of bans was perhaps the best security 
against clande^e marriages ; yet, if any 
other riiould be thought preferable, such 
as registering die intended marriage, he 
riiGaild not object to it. •^Though the par- 
ties to he relieved by the bill were the 
foftbest removedqf any Protestant dissen- 
ters from the doctrines of the Church of 


landing to the paf ties ; and d^ object of 
^^tate being secured by publicity and 
solemnity bein^ given thereto, that publi- 
diy and ioleiiinityshooid take place in Sie 
maimer wbiA the parties thought proper, 
ile dierdbre proposed, in the hill noarhe^ 
ftmthe flouscitmtthecIassofDissenter^^ 


England, yet ihat^^as no reason for the 
House to refuse induigiag diem ; they 
beisg, in common with all dissenters, tole- 
i^ed by the law, and unquestionably that 
class, who Jiad most reason to object to 
t^ marriage ceremony as it now stood, 
was on thbaUegatton m their part, that 
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the leglfilatufe was called uponto extend to that this favour ahould be granted to the 
them the required indulgeDce» and unless Unitariah dissenters, and yet be refused to 
any noble lord could contend^ that the others ; but the ground on which the le* 
Unitarian ought to be cast without the gislatme proceeded was not favour, but a 
pale of society, 6r that he should not be regard toconscientious scruples; and where 
allowed to marry, or, if he should have such scrup^ss existed they certainly were 
that permission, that the occasion of Jhe entitled to relief. There did appear some 
marriage oeremony should be taken to dan^r of clandestine marriages ; but the 
subject him to what he esteemed a viola* considerttion*which was due to <mnscieii« 
tion of his con8cience«*^les| noble tiou& scruples outweighed that Objection, 
lord was bold eitoagh to nttdMlun these The nublication of in the parish 
propositions, hecotud not coiideive any church, when the usual place of ^worshib 
objection to the Unitarians betogmarried of the Unitarian might be*ten^miles cv, 
in the Way proposed by the present bfil. would leave a door open to ev^ion* which 
The Archbishop of Canteiiurg it would be desirable to avoid. As to the 

if the relief sought for, was to he obtsioed edaim of the Dissenters generally, it was 
by removing the scruples from onede- not r^ted on conscience ; but objections 
scription of men to lay them on another stated as essential, were taken to theforms 
— from the smaller numW to the larger^ of ceremonies, few as they were, in our 
from the Unitarian dissenter to the mem- church, and inoffensive as they were in 
bers of the established church-- he should principle. He was frimidly to the second 
certainly have objected to it. At the reading of die bill; trusting that Ihqr 
close of the last session of parliament, a might oe able in the committee, to mfim 
bill was submitted to their lordships, pro- bwx restraints and restrictions as would 
ceeding on a very different principle; for make it a measure which,* while, in the 
whatever other faults It .had, it was not first instance it consulted the oonsoleii- 
charged with transferring to others the tious scruples of the Unitarians, shoidd, 
grievances which it assumed to redress, in the second instance, give the necessary 
To that bill he had been adverse ; and it security to the Protestant church at iaige. 
was also43pposed by others of their lord- The Lord Chancellor declared) that no 

ships, and was ultimately rejected. At respect could be more sincere than that 
that time there appeared a disposition in which he entertained for the most rever- 
the House to give, in some form, relief to end prelate who had just ^addressed their 
the Unitarians. That relibf could only be lordships, although^ on the present occa- 
giveninoneoftwoways — either by enabling sion, he felt that he could not conscienti- 
thc Unitarians, under certain regulations, ously concur with the most reverend 
to intermarry in their own places of wor- prelate on the important subject under 
ship, or by an alteration of the form of the their consideration. On the provisions of 
marriage ceremony in the church of Eng- the bill he should not topch. They would 
land service. To the last he objected, and be fit matter for the consideration of the 
still did object ; deprecating as he did any committee, should the bill reach that 
alterations of that kind. It might beesaid stage oflts progress. His present busU 
that it was only certain prayers mat were to ness was with the principle df the meSsure. 
be omitted; but it would hardly be argued In the first place, if he understood the 
that as great alterations might not he principle ofUnitarianism at all, it went 
brouglit about by omistfons as by substitu- to deny the doctrine of the Trinity. And 
tions: besides, the omission was avow- 'lieril he begged leave to say, that he had 
ed to be in favour of persohswhbdisbalievi luring ter do, on the present occasion, 
ed the doctrine bf the Trilnity. If that with the merits of the doctrines of the 
measure had bean carried, the Unitarians chufeh^f England. The church of Eng- 
were to have made use* qf that form so f land be was botind to support, without 
mutilated ; but it 'was Tejeicted by the examining whether the doctrine of the 
House, and he i^ejoicefftbat it was. The Trinity was or was not a part of its doc- 
dnly mod^f re1ief,^^i], wa^ by this bill ; trines. He belonged that church : he 
the two-fbiili |bjecy ff which was the e^pe always had supported it, and he trusted 
of the Uhitanlll and theaecurhy of thtf he always ^should support it. The first 
church. The latter would be attended question that he had to ask, was, whether 
to in the committee, if their loidshijks the measure should be preceded by some 
should agree to the |}ili going to that stage. ^bclsl*atioD to remove any doubts which 
It had been said that it was e^ttraoi^inavy might be entertained^ and which he cer- 
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tainly did eaterialn, whether to deny the 
doctrine of the Trinity was not at present 
penal? The repeal of the 9 th and 10th 
of William had, in that respect, been much 
misunderstood. It was supposed, that 
ilia tepeal of those acts made^ it legal to 
demy the doctrine of the Trinity. He did 
not believe that it did* so. He did not 
believe that the repeal of tbo8e^fK:t8 ope* 
rated at all upon the common law. ' At 
any rate, the fribnds of the measure ought 
to endeavour to remove all doubt on this 
subject. That the acts in question were 
of a nature which rendered it extremely 
proper they should be repealed, no man 
living would deny ; but he still doubted, 
whether their repeal affected the common 
law, by which it was a penal odence to 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
great objection which he had to the bill 
was, that it proposed a marriage between 
a member of tljie church of England and a 
Uhitarian, to consult the conscience of 
the latter in preference to that of thejor* 
men It was * evidently impossible to 
reconcile the religious opinions of the two 
parties. They were as different as light 
from darkness. Now, as to the existing 
legislative provisions with respect to Jews 
and Quakers, it must be recollected, that, 
in the cases for which those provisions 
were enacted, both parties must be Jews 
or Quakers. If, however, the present 
principle of granting this relief where only 
one of the parties dissented from^ the 
church, was to be allowed, where would it 
stop ? If it were granted to tiie Unitarians 
could it he denied to the Homan Catho- 
lics ? Why should Quch a privilege be 
graftted exclusively, to the Unitarians, 
who, of all classes of dissenters, dissented 
the most widely from the doctrities of the 
chu^h of Englgnd? Nor had he jess objec- 
tion to allow the marriages made under'such 
circuthstancestobe registered by ministers 
of the churcli of England. It was to make 
the church of England the servaiil and 
hand-maid of those who denied her fivit 
doctrines. The noble marquis bad stated, 
that the repeal of the actsnf William had 
given Unitarians the benefit of toleration* 
So it had. But what was given was only 
a repeal of certain pains and penalties to 
which they wer^ l^efore subject ; and he 
believed it would be extremaly difficult 
for any one to say, that the tommon law 
was at all affected by it. „ 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he should 
vote for the second reading of the bHl ; 
but if it should c(^e out oftbe committee 


In its present shape, he should certainly* 
feel it his duty to oppose it. He was 
prepared to give relief to the Unitarians 
quoad Unitarians; but he was notprepar- 
eu to give that relief id such a way as 
should affect the rights and interests and 
security of the established church. Tliat 
chtirch had a right to expect that those 
who belonged to it should be married ac- 
cording to its ceremonial. Where botlr 
parties dissented from the established 
church, as the Jews and Quakers, he saw 
no objection to allow a different ceremo- 
nia} ; but not otherwise. How was it at 
present, when a Catholic married a pro- 
testant? The marriage was only valid 
when it was performed by a clergyman 
belonging to the religion of the state ; al- 
though, in most cases, it was performed 
a second time by a Catholic priest. He 
could not therefore agree to a marriage 
being valid when performed by a Unita- 
rian minister, unless both parties were 
Unitarians ; nor could he allow the simple 
declaration of the individuals themselves, 
when they applied for the license, to be 
sufficient. He* thought it was requisite 
that they should have a certilicate from 
the Unitarian minister, that they were 
bona fide Unitarians, and did nqt assume 
the character for, a temporary purposc. 
If the bill were so qualified, he should 
be ready to agree to it ; but not other- 
wise. " 

The Bishop of Chef ter expressed Ins 
dissent from the bill, though he believed 
no noble lord was more decidedly friend- 
ly than he was to the principle of religious 
toleration. He agreed, that in the inter- 
course between the creature and the 
Creator, po restriction should prevail, but 
tha( it should be free as the air we breath- 
ed. But, this appeared to him not a 
question of religious scruples, but of civil 
jurisprudence ; not of church doctrine, but 
of church discipline. It would be only to 
wa^e their lordsfiips’ time, were he to 
endeavour to shew the advantages of a 
national and e6tabti8*hed religion. Those 
advantages had been prqved by many ex- 
cellent writers; and among others by 
the excellent ^thor of ** Moral and Po* 
litical Philosophy”^an author who 
required no praise of his, and to whom 
he was sure the noM lordopj/osite would 
bb ready to pay th^ jj^iSsOribute of his 
admiration. But, if it was clear that the 
OBtablishment of a national religion was 
advantageous, it was equally clear, that 
ijiat establishment must be upheld and 
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proieeted by peculiar riglits iiu4^ 
leges. That marriages should lie celchitit*' 
ved in the churches of the 
jivas one of the pjivjlcges.ieliifn 
conceded to it ; and, bavif® tleeu ao con- 
ceded as a peculiar right abd priaUoge* it 
ought not to be taken nWy ^e 

assignment of valid rca^ona. The fer way 
of considering the s*d#ct li^at 

it was, accoi^ing to the 
inony of the church of Etigla^^ lhat live 
Unitarian was called upon tp 
to declare, or to deny. In the Jhit place, 
the Uiutarian was caUed upon teiiubej^he 
Jiis belief of the IScripture; 0e could Sod 
no diiliculty in doin^ that. But, besides 
this, Ire was bound, in tlip progress of the. 
ceremony, to say, With this ring lihee 
.wed, with my body 1 thee worshrp, and 
(With all my worldly go^i 1 ibee eoddir : 
in the name of the Father^ 
and of the Holy Gliost.^' But, were not 
these the words of ScriptureT' If the 
Unitarian believed in Scripture, what 
reasonable objection Could he have to re« 
peat those words? He iuight affix to 
tliem what meaning he pleased. Every 
one was at perfect liberty to do that. 
But, how could those words be considered 
as objeetionable by the Unitarians, when 
tlie following words* were used by the 
Unitarians themselves in the baptismal 
part of their form of pr^er;«—** I baptise 
thee in the name of the JFdtber, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit.'*/ It seemed to 
him, therefore, to be mipossible that they 
could object to words in the marriage ce« 
remony of the Church of England, which 
they themselves pronounced in their own 
forms. So far, therefore, their lordships 
would agree, that the Unitarians had no 
just cause for complaint. He wished, 
however, to treat this important subject 
fairly and without reserve ; and he would 
therefore observe, that the marriage ser- 
vice of the Church at|Med a blessing by 
the minister, in the following w6rda : * 
“ God the Father, God the Son, ar^GoA 
tlie Holy Ghost, bless,*' &c. Biut, would 
not the UnitariMi be benehtted rather tlian 
injurq/d by the blessing of the minister ofi 
the established church? * Be could have 
no objection to its beiifg given in the temis 
which, ii^he appr^nsion of the minister 
of chm^ua^i^tely described the 
Being whpinTlSlliiored. The Unitanasi 
was not bound to assent to the accuracy 
of those terms : he might affix to them 
what meaning he pleased. There was no 
force or compulsion upon bim to induce 
VOL* XI. 


him 4b acquiesce in them. He (the 
bisbdp of Cheeter) would deal wiih a 
Unttai 7 Xn as he should himself wish to be 
dealt tr^» under similar circumstances. 
Were % COUntry~in a coun- 
try of or Musdulmen, 

it svere necessary for him to marry, 
should induce 
bim tb^ubtOidbeloanyform of words, or to 
rmept 10 bhy doctr^^ his own 

;coitvietfOi), Blit, in •thfhgs iudiderent in 
:theinselves, he should consider apy objec- 
tion as ridiculous, and should Isold himself 
bound to comply with the esfablished laws 
and oereibonies of the country, No«'* 
realiyi the objection of the Unitarians to* 
conform to the marriage ceremOny'of the 
established church, seemed to be of the 
iatter deseriptian* It did not appear to 
him, that by acquiescing in the terms of 
that ceremony, ttey douTd consider them* 
selves, in foro consci^tish, as sinning 
against any law, etther of God or of Aan^ 
As to tlie machinery of thef!%81, the 
^reseat was ndt the Jit eppbi^unHy to 
discus^ it ; but he wouto juit bbserve, dial 
in tlie bill which regulated tibe matriages 
of Jews and Quakers, it was ptovidid, 
that both parties must be either Jews ot^ 
I Quakers. If the present biS pjassed into 
I a law, let not the House lay the dsifering 
j unction to their Souls, that tlie same pri-^ 
vilcgcs and immunitia would not bo 
required by all other sects of dissenters^ 
Now , although he was far from wishing to 
say any thing against the Unitarians, he 
really did not thnik that they ought to be 
considered«a6 a favourite secL 1 f, there- 
fore, the other sects of dissenters were to 
be invested with tine jsame privileges, let 
their lordships consider what a falling otf 
thdre be in the number of marriages 

ceiebra^ by minbters ^P*the established 
church, and what a diminution of their 
emblumcnts* He certainly did imt mean 
10 lay any great stress on liiis last argu- 
menr. If the dissenters were entitled to 
Ibis indulgence, let it be granted to them*^ 
“fiat justitia ruat cceTum/* Bot, un- 
questionably, the efitect of such a measure 
would bo-^and especially in large manu- 
facturing towns, sudi as those within his 
own diocese-^o make little livings still 
less. Now, really, it/qemed hardly fair to 
jlepHve the possessors of those little livings 
a portion of that stipend which was 

? |lreaay sufficiently scanty. Marria^ fees 
brined a large past of the stipend of those 
clergy who alwaye resided on their livings* 
Giuthfully discharging all their 
G* 
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fufvctions, and from whom, therefore, h \ dmoRy wae not attributable to two tjf 
would be very hard to deduct so imports j those jiersons* The Unitarian gave an 
ant a. portion of their income. Such woO- impli<^ assent to the propriety of those 
the view which he t6ok of the question* expressions^ however, if he allowed them 


\yiiatever edbet (he arguments which: he 
had urged might have on tbeif JordsHliis* 
minds, he could assure them tliat they tiad 
produced conviction in his 5>^n. He 
should be extremely sorry if the^pinions 
which he had ex^essed shoufd give onence 
to any person. 'It was far from his wish 
to give any such offence. But he wojs not 
so unobservant of the signs of the ttmeav 
as not to remark, that those who were' 
most clamorous for religious toleratipnfor 
Hiemselvi's, were the least inclined to • 
grant eveiv a little toleration to others. 
If, also, lie had the fnislortune to difibr 
from any of those with whom* it was his 
' pride and {d ensure to agree, that would be 
to him a souice of kill deeper regret ; but 
every such circupistance was comparatively 
unhnportunt, when put in competition with 
duty. Amicus Plato, sed roagis amrea 
veritas.’* He trusted, that on all questions 
iq which the interests and the Stability of 
the church of England were concerned, 
their lordships would never show any 
.thing like apathy or indifference; and 
tliat tliey! would, on the present occasion, 
exclaim, if not in the exact words, at 
least in the spirit and feeling, of the 
ancient barons— ‘‘ Nolumus leges Ecclcsiae 
niutari.” 

The Earl of Harratohj/ declared, tliat if 
he thought the bill before tbeir lordships 
would, in the slightest degree, affect the 
interests of the church of England, it 
would not meet wdth a more determined 
opponent than hibiself. Nothing lie had 
heard, however, satisfied him that such 
was the case. With respect to *the first 
passage in the emarriage ceremony, in 
which the bridegroom took the bride to 
wife inihe name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, it certainly did seem 
strange that the Unitarian should object 
to words which were introduced ftito his 


to be pronounced over him in one of the 
most important acts of hislife. He really 
di4^ think that this might be considered a 
bona fi^t^ndimnscientious objection. He 
would lordships whether they 

would1>ei;|iat:isfied with a marriage cere- 
mony for tbemselvdif in which the name 
o^Mahpihet was adjured. Marriage was 
a idvir contract, to which it had been 
wisely .determine to give a religious 
kihrction. Of course that sanction was to 
be binding oh the conscience. But, wliere 
•wat;. the propriety of involving in the 
marriage ceremony itself a violation of 
that conscientious feeling, which it was' 
expressly ordained to cherish While he 
said this, he was as anxious as any man, 
that the security of the Protestant church 
generally should not be endangered, nor 
Us authority diminished. With respect 
to the publication of the bans, he did not 
see why they should not be published in 
tlie Unitarian chapels. He was certainly 
not surprised at, indeed he could not regret, 
the existence of a jealousy on all matters 
which threatened to weaken the security 
of the church of England. But it did not 
on that account follow, that he should raise 
scruples light as air*’ into matters of 
importance. H^e should vote for the bill 
going into thecootmittcc, in the hope that 
the objections to itlhight there be entirely 
obviated. 

Lord Calthorpe could not help feeling 
that the degree of relief which this bill 
afforded ought to be granted to the Uni* 
tarii^ns, as offering them an opportunity ol 
being married without any violation of 
their principles ; for he thought the 
strength of the Church did not, and could 
not, arise from persecution. She loved to 
relieve the lioiiest'iscruples of men, if, at 
the fame time, she could ^satisfy herself, 
that Uie measure Tislief w^as consistent 
tlie interests of those great and im- 
truths which these men denied. 


om form of prayer ; although he under* with 
stood tliat tliere was some 8li|(ht diffesence; portant 

such as the substitution of ;<<into the'name*’ luConsidering the remarkable observapee of 
for in the name.’’ That, however, did the decencies and. proprieties of life by 

.. I — I of Unitarian dissenters, and const* 

dering their regulai(^nd exemplary dis* 
charge of the duties thjjjc^'Tituations, 
which, afforded .the pniufu a sufficient 
guarantee for tlie due and proper perform- 
ance ofthis solemn riteby their ministers, 
the cliurch ought not to press her forma 


not appear to be a rational objection oo the 
part of live Unitarian. But he could easily 
conceive that a serious and,in his opinion, 
a welhfounded objection might arise in 
the mind of the Unitarian to the expres- 
sion God the Father, «God llie JSoii, and 
God^tbe Holy, Ghost ;.*’rbecause the Uiih- 


tarian conceived j^hat tht; a^ribute of] iip9n them too strictly. At the same 
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lime, he could not help thinking* that thd tench of bifthops had refrained 

she ought to do somethiiig which SieouW from setting a precedent so full of danj'er. 
effectually prerent them worn being He admireiil the service of the church of 

tiffed, with her. Feeling, as h^ di * England^ he particutarly venerated the 

the doctrine of the Trmity was affirmed Ltturgy^;^ which he leaked upon with an 
by the English church ; that it fomied: the aftecti^ dioaost equal to that with which 
base of her structure ; and that It wi^ he idewed Hol^ writ itself, and he thought 
infused into all her articles^he eo^d not the bench pf bishops deserved the thanks 
help thinking, that she was boitodtosbew of everjr tbpporter of the church of Eng« 
to those individuals.who ffiffhred^frbdf h^< land, for having offered tli§ir fair and open 
in that essential pobt, hdifever opposition to the prinatpfes of this bill, 
able they might be, thsft she ^cbuld although at the same time, he differed 
encourage no ecclesiastical coinmnnton from the members of that bench, as to the 
with them. He wished to doiustice to danger which they supposed likely to 
themerits of the Unitarians, end he sfaimM ensne^ He did not think this would afford 
do them great injustice if he did hot a means {hr the further extension of Uni- 
recognize the excellence of those pa- .tarian doctrines ; for, in his opinion, human 
triotm virtues which had often placed them nature required something more consoling, 
in the foremost ranks of the friends of; more heart-sustaining, than their cold and 
humanity and truth ; but idiile he said this, precise doctrines. He^did not think that i 
he could not refrain from broadly and such of the bishops as supported this bill 
decidedly expressing his dissent from the could beaccused of inconsistency, because > 
lamentable doctrines in which they be- they had spoken and voted against grarft- 
lieved. He called those doctrines lament- injp any further concessions to tlie;jJatlfo- 
able, for they appeared to him to strip lies. On thp contrary, he *coal(l easily 
the Christian religion of all that made her conceive, t^t they might oppose onc; 
the grace, the hope, and the consolation of and conscientionsly vote in favour of the > 
her followers. While, therefore, he re- other. He thought this to be a measure 
spected the merits of the Unitarians, he not only of justice to the Unitarian dissetit- 
could not help remembering that they ers, but to the church itself. He should 
held opinions at variante with what the give his vote for its being committed, 
English church consiilered as constituting though, with the view he had of the ques- 
the very essence of Christianity. The tion, he shoiild have thought it better for 
church of England had, indeed, marked the church to have asked for the relief 
that doctrine in a distinct and authoritative which this bill would give them, than thus 
manner ; and she considered those truths, to have accorded it as a boon to the dis- 
not merely in the light of speculative senters. He called it a relief to the church, 
doctrine, hut as an active and fruitful for the clergy must have felt uneasy in 
spring of action. But though he spoke of doing that which nearly amounted to 
the Uditarian doctrine jvith pain, he did profaneness; namely, calling on the IJni- 
not wish to speak of its professors with tarian dissenter, when appearing at the 
harshness ; for that was not consislent altar, to *do violence to his conscience, by 
with the true Christian mildness on whicli professing sentiments whi^ff he posifivuly 
all the articles and institutions of the disavowed, or-by using expressions which 
church of England were founded. It did obliged him to screen himself undet men- 
seem to him, that the.^buroh owed it to tal equivocation and reservation, 
herself, to her supremacy, and to the hiffh v of Westmorland Jeh it his 

and iniportant truths. wnicb she taugjjit, w duty td state the reasons on which he 
mark in this bill, her total dissent from should be induced to vote against the bill, 
the opinion of tint Unitarian dissenters. The ground of his opposition was, 
He had apprehension, {hat such a step ^that he absolutely and distinctly objected 
as the passing of the present bill would to the principle of the measure. When 
lead to an injurious degree of indulgence, he said this, he did not wish it to he sup- 
nor to a r^^and in^creet spirit oi sur- posed that he was an ^nemy to toleration 
rendering of the church, generally r when about to be extended to 

But, at the sameHroiQ^at he said this, fie» any man of set of men of any particular 
could not refrain fnom applauding the sect; 'hut hq objected to this measure 
conduct of those prelates, who, feariifg because he considered it a complete alter-^ 
such a danger, bad deprecated any altera- /itipnofthelawoftltelandandof tlie church 
tion whatever. He could not but rejoips, establishment. By tli« Jaw of the land* 
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for the purpose of protecting in 

the possession of their property, and 
venting frauds, the .solemnizatioti of the 
marriage contract was required* to lie in 
the Church of England. To* this |[en^r^ 
law there were only two exceptions, in the 
instances of Jews and Quakers* On 
the policy of those exceptiousthe should 
|iot now stay to argue; it was sufficient that 
they existed and were recognized by the 
law ; but, if they were to be extended— 
if othejr exceptions to the general law 
were to be Created— he wished td know 
why tl)c aljteration shonld be special and 
not general ? He saw no reason why the 
Unitarian should be put forward in pre- 
ierence tp other dissenters. Hts next ob* 
jection was, that by this bill the cliurch 
was made a mere handmaid, an assistant, 
to this particular description of dissenters, 
in preferonce to all others. He could not 
conceive why, if the principle of extension 
pf^right were to be allowed, it should not 
be rendered general, if not universal* lie 
dicinQt see why the Unitariah^ould form 
the only exception to the gehWaf law of 
the land. On these grounds, he should 
feel himself bound to give his negative to 
0 measqrcf wiuCh, he conceived, would, if 
passed, (ibtm a considerable alteration of 
the ccolesiastical law, and of the common 
Jaw of the lond^ 

The Bishop of Zont/on said, that at so 
late an hour of the bight he would not 
take up much of their lordships* time, but 
would succinctly state ivhat were the 
grounds upon which he intended lo vote 
for this bill going into a committee. He 
thought the policy which had induced the 
legislature to place the solemnization of 
marriage in the hands of thc<, church 
was a^very wiop^ one. Jt contributed to 
ihat publicity i^ich was so desirable in 
its ccit^ratioti ; and thereby had a ten- 
dency to protect parties from having 
tjieir ignorance or their credulity prac- 
tised upon by the designing^ and the 
vicious. It secured the decent and so- 
lemn performance of that which the law 
held to have been, in its origin, ^a civil 
more than a religious contract. This 
plight not be, indeed, a primary view of 
the subject; but it went to shew the 
wisdom of the pOiiby which thj legistw- 
ture had pursued, in conferring upon it a 
certain distinction, by confiding it to the 
care pf the church, ijt was ip this viekr 
nf the tpat^r^ that he thought no altera,- 
lion ought to take place id the law, ex- ^ 
upon yerjr wiaghty reiajs<^ indeed. 


^ow it appeared to him, that no general 
dissent from the doctrine of the church 
of England was a sufficient ground for 
effecting such aheration in mvour of a 
particular class of persons. With respect 
to the class in question, if there was any 
ebtire and essential difference between 
tlmir and any doctrine recognized 
In qui^>^nuirriage-8ervice itself, be was 
^llinjg to admit, that that might consti- 
tute some ground for Che Sort of altera- 
tion he spoke of; but, tn tlie present 
ca^, the fact was not so. Their lord- 
ships would remember, that some time 
ain^, there was brought into that House 
a biU which proposed to give relief to 
dissenters of all denominations, who enter- 
iatoed Opinions that differed from those 
of the church of England upon particu- 
lar doctrines, sect or class was 
named In it. To that bill be ventured 
to offer objections as to the principle; 
but be supported the proposition for its 
going into a committee. In the present 
instance, the case was very difi'erent. In 
this bill, a particular class of persons was 
named, and their particular scruples were 
recited ; and their lordships were told, 
that while the parties felt all this^dlfficulty 
as to the solemni^tion of marriage, they 
were Very much agreed in other points 
with the church. He could not agree 
with a noble erri in his view of such an 
application. It bad been said, at the 
same time, that the Unitarians had made 
no partiOular profession of faith. Now, 
if any noble lord were fo say to a Uni- 
tarian, that because he had married ac- 
cording to the rites and ceremonies,of the 
church of England, he had therefore 
given up Ills own peculiar doctrine, and 
had Vecognized that of the Holy Trinity, 
the Unitarian would smile at the infe- 
rence, as a calumny upon him. No Uni- 
tarian, he apprehcaded, had ever scrupled 
to be married in ^ihe church upon any 
such grounds. The measure before their 
Jordships was liot ^iAie which ought to 
Override every other cqnsideration; but, 
Un the contrary, the Iiou^c ought to take 
sufficient security* that it should not, in 
any event, be abuiscd by individuals for 
the purpose of clandestine marriage, or 
other improper pur|'>y|es ; thi^/i*barriages 
I0«be solemnized should be so- 

femnized with decency ; and that, as fkr 
a8« possible, evOry fraud that it might be 
attempted to practise in consequence of 
such an act should be obviated. As the 
bil^was Kt present wordedi babs might be 



fiUelyiftid unduly publiill^, aild ti^^ With regUfd to 

licences might t>6 forg^; the tidfttlHbtoli if diet could gtre the 

parties #ere flamed as teitf|ienidttle, hftd hfCl same ae^idtitm^ no hatm might- 

punishment triis assittted result the same iDduU 

for such offertteB. The hfiCeptiene If! genee te them, but no such securities 
df Jews and Qus^efB had been a^- did tliey Offer* For these reasons he 
vferted td^ in the couifse of thk discussidii* slimild ieetbdUti43(,tb vote agamsfc the bitf 
He vrouM be very willing to ^aniidlt^ atlt%r it Out of fchfe committee; al- 
had been granted by the legisWWld to iSii^h not o^se iis beiog 

them, in these mpecis; but hothbig cftort nrkhed jo add one re- 

more. As to the JeWi, It idtdwOd them tbatfc as td Him f^s of-tbe clergy^ Which, 
an efcemptioii ffom the opersitiim of dm Ibdeedt vral h BUbjiact tJmt he .Add viewedf 
marriage law, whete bdib the 

word Jews. But, What Was it tio Small degiree of pain 

crfssemers asked? A similst exemption, dildr it was certaioly tnm, 

where One only of tbd imirdeS Wds 1 that maniy of the efcrgy were inadequate*^ 
tarian. The Jews, agaite^ • )y. paid, BOd If Was ho less true; thet a 

cording to a veiir ancient iiWleUtiblii^iied dbhsidetable part Of their income aroie 
form of their reiigioti : but Ibh ifiiSaiif dm : from their feeNl ph marriages. He WSW 
prayed, that parties ih%ht be married dhwlttihg tw derive tiwm of aoyimrf of 
according to their religioils prihfCiples. Iheir revehUe, but at the same time he 
What waft meant by So Vi^e and so ex* felt, that fhdUgh that was inipdrtant,^ it 
tensive an applicSttion is tWs? Airtdtfg did not cqttal rn importance the 
the Jews and Quakers, fbepiriiia Were wWieh the cliurdi woukl posUin te 
liable, before the so]enhd 2 ;ation df thehr depiivadE^ fbe exclusive rights and jWi- 
marriage, under ilte peVitdfted exempt* vAej^ofiDlptahiXiiig the marr%e 
ttons, to be called upon for the proof of mpdy* Aecevebn^ to tim present synem^ 
their connexion with thdse persufudoits. thd cldrgyiimn rSedeSved B {dcasure if 
Let their lordships observe, too. what sP* Whftipg together the eBrthl|y destinies of 
curities fhere existed against dandestine individ^te drtacbed fo each other, 
marriages, both among*^akers and Jews, iiid they remembered with aslisfimtlpw 
In the case of tlm latter, they were de^ the persm who hW performed the emrefc 
rived from his prejudices* his habits, hif mony of tl^t wkm, and in odbring bim 
religion, the usages of the people, and Ws fee thi^ WieVe iwftiierte^ 
even the authority of the sytoagogue. or repdrfvefeelmgii, a^feeqw^ 

There had once been a case decided, by if not at thfO rime, at feast afterwardis, a 
the learned and noble judge (lord StoWell) gratuity, eriered with the pureWt and 
who now sat in that House, and who had warmest benevolence. By die operatfioii 
formerly presided, with so nmch honour of this bill,.tbe. clergyman Woula b|^ re- 
to himself and benefit So the country, in duced fothecharaoierof thetax'-gatfierer; 
tlic consistorial court, upon thd fact only, all the gracious part of bis office being 
tliat one of the parties to a Jewish ftiar- abstracted. On this ground, he felt B 
riage was proved to have entertained great difficulty in accediifg to the dafusB 
opinions that Were not consonant with which secured their fees to the qlergy ; 
the religious prejudices of the Jews, flipagh, at the sUme time, he felt very un- 
Thc Quakers, again, V|erfc another Class, Wiiltng to oiler a premium to the increase 
among whom the satw securities woul^ of dissQo ting ministers, 
always exist to a gtrot degree. •The Lord Holland the principle on 
members of any branch of this society which this bill proceeded had been m 
coming from one^part of the kingdom well Sevelopcd by the noble marquis 
Were obliged to produce testima(ntal8 and who had proposed it, that he did net thmt 
certfficates before the j could be received it necessary to enter into any fiirther di)^ 
or admitted into another body of the same cusslon on that peSnt. * He considered it 
ConnexioiK^ a di^ent porUon of the asU ptoof tliat the ohtitch of F4ngland 
empire. Wrtl^jjl^oubliiig their load- deserved Ue praiso for liberality which 
ships with any further deCaib he believed had been besiowed upon it, when he 
he might say, that couits of justice h^d hftirdflm head of ihd Englisli church exw 
never been calfed on to try a single case, press himself as hp had done, in such a 
in which the indulgciice pf the legislature meral and truly Christian manner. Thpite 
to the marriage of Jews ur Quakers t0i had bpen but few objedtiuns urged to the 
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bm^jend these bad been so ably answered 
by the opfale president of tne coundi, 
Ipat be abstain from enterina 

neodly into tlie subjdcU He muat| now«^ 
on the noble lord on the wool^ 1 
«a|^» and on the right rev. prelate (the^ 
hi^op of Chester }| for a httle farther; 
ex{daoation. As to th*e ]atte|[» ind^^ 
be could not but remark tlie truth of the 
maxim, that whdn a man was about to at*, 
tack or destroy^ principlei he first felt it 
necessary to express his loud and anxious^ 
psajbw of that principle which he was- 
about to violate* The right rev* prelate 
had began his, speech by deding with 
plain truths in su<m a manner, as to excite 
suspicion byrthe extravagant praise which, 
he had bestowed upon them. He had 
expressed his love for toleration in the 
most positive term ; but, unluckily, be 
did not appear to* have much affection 
for the particular application of that ge* 
nelal doctrine to wnich he seemed to be 
ao^lig|i attached. He boldly avowed, 
indeed that *the ^scruples of the Uni* 
tarians ought not to be so much respected ; 
and he hid entered into a long and inge- 
nious argument to shew that they were 
not entitled to much weight with the 
House. .But surely the omy true judgu 
of the conscientiousness of those scruples 
was man who entertained them ; who 
was pot to be judged by the reasoning of 
others as to their fitness or propriety. It 
was said, that the Unitarian, by the act of 
marriage, did not conform to the doc- 
trines of tlie church of England, and 
that on otlier occasions he used the ex- 
pression— In the name of the Father, 
Bon/and Holy GhpsU;’’ but, with respect 
to that, there was this distinction, that he 
only that expression as it h*ad been 
uaed^y the hdly founder of the Christian 
religion, and when he was enabled to an* 
]mx to*it the particular sense which he 
thought it properly bore. It had been 
^eo, what could the Unitarian hear in 
performance of the marriage cere- 
mony which was disagreeable to him? 
To that might be answered— thp* very 
doctrine, which be believed to be con- 
trary to Scripture. That question had 
been followed' up by another-^*^ Does it 
do hm any harmj^'’ Why, could the 
right rev. prelate recollect riie oatb taken 
at time table of the House, abdsay that 
^ceftaib things contained in it were indif- 
ferent IS^Uld be venture to declare, 
that, in his ophiion, thi invocation of (Ife, 
Virgin Mary, in •the Bomisb clrurcli, 


wduld be a matter of indifference to a 
Protestant? If he could not, then let 
him j^udge the cause of others, and their 
feelings, his own. It had been said 
by the learned lord on the wool-sack, ^ 
that these objections had not been found 
out till the statute of William had been 
repealed. It nought to have been said, 
that until the repeal of that statute, the 
grievance had never been complained of. 
And why? because, when that statute 
was in force, a Unitarian could not avow 
liimself; for if a man had declared him- 
self a Unitarian be might almost as well 
have avowed himself a traitor. The same 
leanied lord had asked, what was the 
common law with respect to Unitarians? 
Surely such a question from him must be 
unhpoessary, for if be did not know, who 
could be expected to answer ? If, on the 
other hand, he was satisfied on that point, 
why did he put the question so as to raise 
doubts and create alarms in the minds of 
those sectarians ? Why did he go about 
— Sptfgere voces in vulgum ambiguas ?’* 
Why did he insinuate, that the Unitarian 
doctrine was forbidden by the law of this 
country ? He had asked, whether deny- 
ing the Trinity was not an offence at 
common law* When he (lord *H.) re- 
collected the debates which had taken 
place In that House on the suliject of 
religious liberty (for, with Locke, lie 
should reject the word toleration**), 
and the part which the learned lord took 
in those debates, it did seem strange that 
he should have chosen such a path on the 
present occasion. Surely the opinions 
of Locke, of Tiilotson, and of Hoadley, 
must have been sufficient to satisfy his 
conscience^ and it did seem very wonder- 
ful, that he should venture to differ from 
such authorities. If he referred to them, 
he would find that Locke >iiad expressly 
disapproved of the Toleration act, because 
it did not extend sj^cially to Unitarians. 
Wliat could the leaned lord, who had so 
deeply studied, ami. ao warmly admired 
Locke— what could he say, when the 
opinions of that grealf*1nian were found 
'different to thofo which he now enter- 
tained ? Could any man read the cor- 
respondence of tnat great writer, and 
not be convinced thi^Un the p^age, be- 
ginning ** Cmteri tui %|nilgtf Tne had rc« 
finred particularly to Ihcffimtarians, who* 
were also mentioned in his other writings ? 
Sflrely not, and if they had any respect 
for that celebrated author, or for his 
op^iions, they would pause before tliey 
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ventured to disclaim and den)r the jiritici 
I^es for which he had contended/ Chria- 
tianity had been called <*part^ttd paroel 
of the law of the land.’^ It waia lord Hale, 
he believed^ who first said this of Christie 
anity ; but the doctrine ^was afterwards 
more sensibly and emphatically laid down 
by lord Raymond. This happened in the 
famous case of the King v. Woolslon* On 
that occasion the learned judge had aaid^ 
he would not allow it to be debated, 
whether Christianity was authentic, be- 
cause it was in fact a part of the law of 
the land ; but he begged it to be obser- 
ved, that by this he meant Christianity 
generally, and not the tenets of any par- 
ticular sect of Christians. Why, then, he 
must osk herei what was Christianity? 
Was it a belief in the Holy Scriptures, or 
was it a belief in certain expositions of 
those Scriptures by human beings 1 He 
would leave the noble and learned lord on 
tile woolsack to choose, in th|^dilenima to 
which he must be reduced^^ If the first 
point wore held, then the Unj^rians were 
Christians in every sense ; for they held 
the Scriptures to be as sacred as any of 
their lordships. They held them to con- 
tain the rule of right, and the rule of faith, 
and by them alone they If it were 

said, on the other Imnd,\haj|Pri 08 e persons 
only were Christians who^feelieved the 
Holy Scriptures as they wpre expounded 
by the church, then, if the noble and lear- 
ned lord held that, it followed, that he* 
must be prepared to hold also, thot before 
the reign of Henry 8th, the Roman Catho- 
lics were the only Christians in England; 
i‘or until that period the Roman Catholic 
religion was part of the law of the land. 
— Another of the objections ^hich had 
been raised was, that the proposed iftea- 
sure would make the church of England 
ancillary to the Unitarian dissenters. He 
did not see the force jof this objection. 
Did the church ot Ireknd consider itself 
ill the light of a handraid ? He did Qot 
believe it did. He awilpected that, iuntii 
ihe passing of lord Hardwick’s marriage 
act, the church MA never exercised that 
right Ashich it was contended she could 
not forego without derogating from her 
dignity. All foreign marriages, previous 
to that pcaij[^, were^lebrated according 
to the lex lots L ailf a all marriages dijy 
celebrated by sTpriest, whether of th^ 
church of England or of Rome were bind- 
ing. As to the pathetic part of the 
speech of the learned prelate, in which he 
had deplored the hard fate of the c\eT0*» 


mat^ Avhb, by this bfll^ would be deprived; 
of his fees, all he had to say in reply was* 
that the bill provided they should bate 
their feds* said the learned pre- 

late ^Uhose for which the bill provides are 
only the adtual dues, and beyond these 
dues^t give a small 

gmttti^^ the solemnization of marriages 

menttQ thie officiating cler^man.*^ Well ! 
ft might be So; but was it not at least as 
likely that an Unitarian would be willing 
to bestow as large a gratmtyMirheh hV had 
his marriage ' solemnized and re^stered 
in such a manner as should sat&y the 
schiple of his conscience, as when it was 
performed in a manner irksome and pkin- 
fill to his feelings i It was said, too, by 
a noble lord, why should wc grant this' 
favour to Unitarians Alone— why was it 
not granted to every other sect? ARei^ 
the answer which had boon given to this 
question by the noble president of jpe 
cotincil; lie would not take ujp4he^«ne 
of the House shy morc *lIian by say- 
ing— ^merely because the others did not 
ask for it, and they, the Unitarians, did. 
He could hot help thinking that the Uni- 
tarians were very hardly dealt with, if 
general relief was sought for them, up 
jumped the noble and learned lord frona 
the woolsack, and complained that it was 
too general. He said, that it did not ap- 
pear what sort of dissenters they w’ere— 
whether they were the disciples of Joanna 
SouthcDtc, or Jumpers, or Shakers ; and 
feared, if the relief were given in this shape 
they would hot be able to make head nor 
tail of it. He tbcrefora proposed t^at il 
should be postponec^unfil the next session 
and then^tnat the points should be discus- 
sed one by one. Then, when the next 
sesvon came, the noble imd learned lord 
said, why should we give relief y) one? 
He (lord H.) said, it was the plainest and 
best way to give relief to them as fhey 
came ask.for it. If no danger should 
appear in doing so, hC would grant it to 
all ; but it did appear to him to be the 
most dSrange, unparliamentary, and illo- 
gical reasoning that could be imaging, 
to say ‘‘ We will not give you thevelief 
you ask for, because titere are others who 
want it as much as ywut and they do not 
ask for it.** Jt might be a very good reason 
for granting the reliefto all, but it could 
be no reason for withholding it from any. 
Highly as he hell} private judgment^ ho 
Jield religious liberty still higher, and dio 

would not, tlierefore, IfBve the member cf 

• > 
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any cbitrdi c(di on another for pen*- whore alone it vras practicable properly to 
tbrmity to hts opinion; but those who e^Lamine it, if ho had not known that 
thought conformity .absoltt^ly nccosiary on ^oppnsitjow was to be made to the 
to other cases, must waive it her^ for Ihe present motion* T.he bill was calculated 
marriage ceremony was raArely a mioiSf to secure to the public a very great public 
ierial olGce of the clergy;* and, ifrke advantage; namely, additional dock and 
might expre^^ his opinion on that point, wsarchouse accommodation for the incrca* 
must say, that he slmuld the equally sing trade and navigation of the port of 
well pleased to ^see that pirt Of t he Oiffice liondon* Of the fact of this increase he 
which consisted^ registering the marriage, needed no bettor evidence than the ac^ 
performed by a magistrate as by a dergy* •count of the exports and imports from 
man* That however was not the law, and 1708, when the present dock cstabiish-' 
on that sidij^ctlsc should observe no itir^ ments were formed, to the present time, 
thcr* He dmuld have been pleased if Tlie increase of imports was from thirty 
the clause relating to marriages by license millions to fifty-six millions ; and this in« 
had been left out, and the parties had crease Jiad been accompanied by a cor- 
licon permitted to marry by bans in their responding increase of the ships moored in 
own church. The right rev. prelate who the river Thames. The increase had 
«pokelast,badsaid, that he felt more hurt gradual and progressive. In 1798 

at the loss of the exclusive privilege of it was thirty-millions, In 1806 thirty, 
marrying, than at the loss of the fees, for six-^nillions in 1819 forty-six millions, 
tlvst the clergyman who performed the in 1825 fifty-six millions* But, besides 
ceremony felta pleasure in its performance. Uiis increase, the recent measure intro- 
Tifar^wsai^indoubtcdly a good feeling; but duced by the late president of the board 
if tile dergySrao felt any pleasure In so- of trade, now master of the Mint, ren- 
lemnising the marriage according to dered more ^extended accommodation 
forms omioxlous to the parties married, necessary. Tliat measure, the Ware- 
he must at least feel equal pleasure in con- housing act, allowed above two hundred 
iimiing, by signing the certificate and re- new articles to be lodged in warehouses in 
gistr}' of that marriage, tlie hapniness of this country, and could not fall greatly to 
those parties w1k» had been unitea to each extend the deposit trade of the country, 
other In a way which did not shock their and to create ndemand for additiokial ar- 
conscientious scruples. If, as had been coromodotion. ^ The company who were to 
somewhat awkwardly expressed, Christian- be incorporated by the present bill, asked 
ity was part and parcel of the law of the |^or no exclusive privjJege8.~-They had no 
land, and Christianity was founded on the ' wish to interfere with the existing com- 
Holy Scriptures, as the rule of faitli, then panics. They only wished to increasr 
was the Unitarian a Christian, and then that accommodation in the port of Lon- 


coukl he say, t)mt in no manner did he 
ofiend against th^ase* laws which allowed 
•liim the full liberty of extending his opi- 
nionj^ and , d jffosing the principles of his 
sect. If he w5& no enemy he^houklbc 
treate^l as a friend, and alldw'cd tliat liber- 
ty in the point of marriage, which tlic 
law did not refuse him in any oilier^ 
res{)ect. 

The House divided ; For ‘the second 
'reading 55. Against it SI. Majority 4. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 2. 

St. Catiierike^s Dock Bill.] Mr. 
Gtaifell rose to move the secqiM reading 
of this bill, and; stated, |bat he should 
liave Confined himself according to the 
usual practice, to tooiSfig the second rea- 
ding, in brder, when that motion Was 
carried, to refer it^o a committee up stain 


doD. It was natural that those compa- 
nies which had had riie monopoly of ware- 
housing for the last twenty years, should 
wish to oppose the measure; but their 
hostility was the very reason which should 
induce the House to support it. 

Mr. C. Co/wr/^ said, he could not be 
infiueneed to oppose the bill by any 
interest in the exi sting Dock companies, 
as he was not a j^foprietor in any one of 
them ; but he opposed it on this ground, 
that tliere was at pree6lKi .accommodation 
for hundreds bfi^housands of tons qf goods 
more than were brought to this country. 
He alluded particularTy to the warehouses 
In the parishes of Sl^iave oml 8t. Jolm’s, 
Sputhwark, where gUpletni^liad invested 
^iheir fortunes In warehbhfos, and whose 
rights ought not to be interfered with 
without necesaity • He moved, that the 
bill be read a second time tltis day six 
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. Sir Jo$€ph Yorke said, he should (ire cccded with for want of sufficient en- 
off his squib against this little blue-eye^’* couragccnent. This went to prove that 
nun of St, Catherine’s. He understooi there was not that clear case of necessity 
this piece of business was sqpported b> which would justify the departure from 
eighteen gentlemen and a half ; that was their standing orders* 
to say, by eighteen gentlemen who pu‘ Mr* T. Wilson supported the bill. It 
down 50,000/, a piece, and one who pu was not eribugh to say, that there was 
down 30,000/. Where this money cami room in the present docks, to render the 
from he could not tell ; be hoped not from establishpaent of new ones inexpedient, 
members of that House, He did no; If the new Dock compf^ny could carry 
oppose the bill because there was already on the business at a cheaper rate; if they 
a sufficiency of Dock ; accommodation, could afford better accommodation ; or if 
for if the gentlemen chose to lose their the probability of a new and growing 
money, they had a clear right to do so, trade was made out, there* was a* good 
but because the twenty-five acres of reason for passing the bill. The bonded 
ground on which the docks were to be trade could not be carried on in the 
built, and which now contained 1100 warehouses that were not within docks. . 


houses and 10,000 souls, had been wanted 
twenty years ago by the London Dock 
company, and had been refused for sound 
and wholesome reasons. There were no 
reasons that prevailed twenty years ago 
that ought not to prevail now, unless it 
were said, that the late excellent queen 
Charlotte, who was now removed from 
this world to one infinitely better, had 
some property in that quarter, which 
there was a delicacy about touching, 
hut which delicacy was now removed. 
He had a great affection for docks, as he 
thought *the river itself should be kept 
free, as the high road of nations ; but, as 
this new company wished to thrust itself 
into the place which shoult} have belonged 
to the London Dock company, resting 
on those docks on the right, and on the 
'J'owcr on the left, he should try to keep 
the contending parties separate. 

Mr. J. Simth could not discover in the 
copy of tlie bill which he had seen, any 
sufficient necessity for the measure. 
Tin’s perhaps might be shown in the 
committee ; but, unless that was done^ he 
should object to interfere, to the extent 
that was proposde, with private pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Ihime said, tw sufficient notice 
had not been given, ^here w’ere 10,0^^ 
people who w^ere entiv^id to six or eight' 
months notice under the standing orders. 
These orders, w^iil^h were rules for the 
protection of private property, should not 
be slightly superseded. On this ground, 
he should oppose the second reading, 

Mr. said^hc had presented a 

petition frenw^ L^don Dock coropaqy 
against the irhich it was stated,* 

that they had foundations laid for ware- 
houses capable of containing 2 or 300,000 
tons of goods, which had not been pro- 
VOL. XI. * .. 


Mr. Bright contended, that the stand- 
ing orders ought to be enforced. Here 
was a whole town thrown into confusion 
by a sudden project, of which the parties 
who were to be expelled from their 
homes had no . notice until the 6th 
Marcli. If a new dock was requir^, 
why not give due notice i Wl imWnecfe- 
sity was there for pressing^TITe bill until 
next year / The fact was, that the 
parties would, by the delay, be compelled 
to pay a larger price for the ground than 
*ts present value. They ou^ht to uphold 
their standing orders, which enjoined 
due notice, or else abandon them aUo« 
;eiher. 

Mr. Alderman Heygaie said, that hav- 
ng presented two petitions against thia 
lill, it should have his most determined 
pposition. He was surprised that his 
majesty’s ministers should have given the 
neasure any countenance by suspending 
he standing orders, when they found 
;hat its execution wouldA>e an act of^ ty- 
anny and cruelty towards a large body, 
f individuals. It was a cruel attack 
poQ indkidual rights, witliSut any [ffira-. 
mount necessity. Let the supporters of 
he bill be called upon to show thSt the 
rowing trade of the port of London 
indispensably, required the new dock ; 
ut they knew that to attempt such proof 
was impossible, since it was notorious, 
hat maey of the existing dock companies 
lad plenty of room unoccupied. There 
rere in London at present six dock com- 
anies : two of them paid no interest ; 
•ne paid 3^- per cent ; Jtlvs London Dock 
3 aid per cent ; and two others paid 
more than 5 per cent ; because one of 
ham had enjo 5 'ed a particular monopoly , 
hich had just ceaaed, and the other had 
% ^onopoly which Vould expire in two 
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Tears, What sort of prospect dul this 
hold out ? But, he might be told that 
this was the affair of the subscribers. If 
it was only their owji moiiey which they 
fooled awajs this answer mi^t be valid ; 
but they were to turn hundr^s of people 
out of their habitations. To ^ss the bill 
was not to encourage iair competition ; 
for what chance had a wharfing^ against 
a body of subsgibera, invested with par*, 
liamentary immsinities, and whose fortunes 
were not answerable for their mlaconduct, 
except 'i^ithe amount of their shares ? 
This oil! was' one bf those projects which 
had grown out of the high price of stocks^ 
and which, if stocks fell again, would dis- 
ap)>ear like the South Sea bubble. 

Mr. Haidimand said, it was perfectly*' 
true, that if consols had not been at 95, 
this undertaking might not have been 
thought of ; but, if the interest of capital 
was so low that it forced itself into new 
channels and it^duced the rate of profit 
ir old ones, W'as it not natural that clocks 
alsh'okc’dd feel the influence ; and how 
could thatlfiap^ but through the com- 
petition of new companies ? He corrected 
Uic statement of the gallant admiral, that 
this ground had been refused to the 
* London Dock company. The fact was, 
that company had been authorized to 
purchase it, but had preferred a spot 
lower down, where they would have to 
pay less compensation money. The 
warehousing system could not be carried 
on, except in docks in the situation of 
the proposed one. He was not ashamed 
to avow himself one of the 18| gentle- 
men*’ mentioned by the gallant admiral ; 
but Jte should not have subscribed to it 
had*he not conceWed* it would be a public 
benefit. 

Mr. Buiterworth opposed the bill, as 
jr measure wfifich would entaiK ruia on 
thousands, 

Mr. Littleton opposed the bill, on the 
same grounds as the hon. member for 
Bristol. Every bill of this kind wjiS an' 
invasion of private property, fof an alleged 
p4iblic purpose ; and the thousands of 
persons whose property and metiiis of 
Irving were aibeted by the bill, were— at* 
least — inttiled to notice. There cotild 
be no better occasion than the present, 
for setting their faces against the session- 
ally increasing disregard of their stand- 
ing orders. 

Mr. fV. Smith said, that an extremely 
strong case had beeit made out against 
the violation of the afanding orders, 
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pecially as there was no imiiiediate neces- 
sity for the Docks, which were only 
supposed to be necessary in consequence 
of die incjirease of trade, which it was 
supposed might arise from the bonding- 
system. The warehouses of the existing 
docks were not full, and never Imd been, 
except during a temporary influx of wine, 
when the French invaded Portugal ; 
besides, the present warehouses were so 
constructed, that, by adding story on 
story, their capacity might be indefinitely 
increased. 

The Chancellor the Exchemier said, 
he was so far cognisant of this bill, that 
the parties interested in it had, in the 
early part of the year, come before his 
majesty’s government, to know whether 
they would have any objection to the 
measure. Tlie answer given by the go- 
vernment was, that, in point of principle, 
they saw no objection to the establish- 
ment of a new dock, if it could be shewn 
that benefit to the public would result from 
it. So far they had expressed acquies- 
cence ; but they certainly were not aware 
of all the circumstances of the case. When 
so many interests were affected, the ques- 
tion as to the standing orders became one 
of considerable importance ; and un- 
doubtedly, if tlie standing orders had been 
strictly enforced, the bill would not have 
arrived nt its present stage. Under all 
the circumstar\ges, he thought it would be 
belter to allow the hill to be read a second 
time, and to investigate its merits in the 
conimirtee. If it should then appear, 
tliat the bill could not pass without occa- 
sioning great hardship to a number of in- 
dividuals, this would certainly constitute a 
groiindfor its rejection at the present time. 
On the other hand, it might turn out, that 
the'tase, as it affected those individuals, had 
been greatly over-stated. Most of them, 
for instance, might be tenants at will ; and 
in that case, the degree of hardship would 
be much less, bj^ause they would be 
compelled to qu£, if the proprietors of 
tlie soil were to acquiesce in the 

n ositions of the subscribers to the 
. He repeated, in principle he 
Imd no object iqn to the measure of' erect- 
ing a new dock, with a view to extended 
competition and * increased commercial 
advantages ; and ^ could object, 
therefore, to the seb^nd jg^ading of the 
bill. • 

Mr. Wallace said, that with respbet to 
the question as to the standing orders, 
those orders had been repeatedly dispens- 
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M with, and the expediency of JiBpcrining advance its character and renown. If 
willi them in the present case had been there were any gentlemen in that House 
decided by a majority of the House, who disapproved of the expense to which 
There bad appeared a paragra[th in one of these pictures were {futting the country, 
the newspapers, which would let the Hou^ he vi^ould ask them, whether they might 
into the secret of the opposition to Uits not be productive of emolument to the 
bill ; it stated, that the parties whose jp- nation, even in a pecuniary point of view> 
terests were n^pst strongly opposed to Whcit was it that 'attracted so many tra« 
the measure, were the prpprietors of tha vellprs but the numerous works 

Cast-India, West*lndia, and London of genius which were ctmtained in it ? 
Docks. If these three parties succeeded And, if a similar collection were made in 
in obtaining the rejection of the bill, they London, was it not likely that^^ similar 
would iiave a complete monoply of the cause would produce a similar resort of 
trade ; which would probably end in dri- strangecs to it ^ He hoped that his ma« 
ving from the port of London its fair pro- Jesty^s government would not stop short 
portion of the trade of the pountry. in the great work which it had underta- 

Mr. Grenfell^ in repl^, said, that so far ken, but would proceed steadily and pro- 
from 10,000 persons being exposed to in- gvessively in it. He would nut recom- 
convenience rrom this measure, the whole mend it to purchase any more whole 
number of inhabitants within the pre* collections : for, in all probability, they 
cincts of Uie parish of St. Catherine must contain many moderate pictures, 
did not amount to 5,000. He might and moderate pictures oi^ght not to be 
add, too, that out of 11 or 1,300 house- found in national galleries ; but he would 
holders, 300 had expressed tlieir assent recommend it to purchase single pkj;n6ds 
to tile bill. Upwards of 1,100 of the of acknowledgea excellenory>'*iimenever 
principal mercantile gentlemen |in the any such pictures came into the market, 
country had concurred in the expediency By such means, they would obtain the best 
of the measure. specimens of the best masters, and would 

The House then divided : For the se- so erect a gallery whicli would be no less 
cond reading 74*. Against it 55. Majo* beneficial to the taste, than it wjould be 
rity 19. * conductive to the glory of the country. 

Mr. Bernal said, it ajppeared that there 
Anoerstein Collection or Pic- was to be a keeper of the gallery, at a 
TUREs.j The House resdived itself into salary of2(X)^ per annum, who was to have 
a committee of supply. On the resolu- the charge of the collection, and to attend 

tion, << That 60, OCX)/, be granted, to de- particularly to the preservation of the pic- 
fray the charge of purchasing, and the . lures, and that lord Liverpool was of 
expenses incidental to the preservation ; opinipn, that the person to be appointed 
and public exhibition of tlie Collection of | to this office should be competent to value, 
Pictures which belonged to the late and, if caU^d upon, njj^oc^te the pur- 
John Julius Angerstein, Esq. fat' the year chase of any pictures that might in future 
1824, • be added to the collection. Now, he 
Mr. Agar Ellis said, be could not re- really thpyght that a salary ^f 200/.<iva8 
frain from expressing his thanks to his too small a remuneration to a gentleman 
majesty’s government for having purchas* possessing such qualifications. • 
ed this valuable collection of pictures. Sir C. Long spoke in terms of the 
He was sure that every p^on who was at all strongest praise of the pictures which 
a^uginted with the a^^ould agree with formed the Ja\e Mr. Angerstein's collec- 
him in saying, that no private collection of tjpn. They were selected by the judg- 
pictures could be^h^i^ter suited to form the ment of sir T. Lawrepce, and appeared, 
basis of a naiipnal gallery. Ail the pic- m inspection^ so exquisite to his majesty. 
Mires w*ere of the very filst excellence, that he it was who had first suggested the 
Indeed, there was not one of them which propriety ofpurchasingtjjem for the nation, 
it would nqt be almost a calumny to call a indeed, they were generally considered 
moderate Me trusted that the the finest models of artlbat could be sub- 
present would new era in the hi^- mitted to the contemplation of the artist, 

tory of the arts in this country, and that He^ agreed with his hon. friend, that the 
the advantage which was now given to plan which the government ought to pur- 
our own school of painting, by placing sue in forming this gallery, would not be 
befare it first-rate niodelsi would tend tpj to ptirebase whole collections, but to buy 
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single pictures of undisputed excellence, 
and that, too, at a liberal price. With 
regard to the remarks made by the hon. 
member for Rochester, on the smallness 
of the salary to be paid to^'the keeper 
of the gallery, he would merdy observe, 
that the person who wa^ appointed to su- 
perintend it was as well qualified for such 
&n office as any man could be, and that he 
was perfectly ^satisfied with the salary 
annexed to it. If, at any future time, it 
was foui?'^ insufficient, government could 
ask the House to increase it. It ought to 
be recollected, that this officer did not 
give up the whole of his time to the gal- 
lery, but was only^required to attend in it 
Occasionally. There was another officer, 
whose duty it would be to devote his 
whole time to this collection. 

Mr. A, Ellis bore testimony to the qua- 
lifications of the gentleman appointed to ^ 
superintend the^collection. He wished to ! 
know, however, who was to superintend | 
tilt e^^p^tintendjint ? 

The cJS^tfK^lor of the Exchequer said, 
the general control and superintendence 
would be in the Lords of the Treasury. 
He did not apprehend, however, that it 
would be necessary to exercise tliat con- 
trol with any degree of violence. 

Mr. said, that as it was at last de- 

termined to make a national gallery, and 
by so doing to rescue the country from a 
disgrace which the want of such an esta- 
blishment had long entailed upon it, he 
trusted that responsible individuals would 
be selected to take care of the pictures 
which had already been purchased. Some 
regulation of that nature was rendered 
necessary, by i\h re«collcction of the in- 
jury which had been sustained in the Bri- 
tish Museum by the want of it. ^ 

Sk C. Loii^«trusted, that ho bad /con- 
vinced the committee, upon a former 
evenibg, that there was no reason to com- 
plain of the trustees of the British 
Museum. Indeed, he had cause to be- 
lieve, tiiat the hon. member for *Shrew8- 
bury ^ who had brought forward the 
charge against them, was conviqped that 
it did not rest upon any accurate founda-* 
tions. 

Mr. Ellis was so far from thinking 
that there was any ground of complaint 
against the trustees of the British Museum, 
that he had been about to Aiggcst, that 
the^ should also be made trustees of ^lis 
national gallery. • 

The resolution was •agreed to. 
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Consuls to South America.] On 
the resolution, ** That 34,4^50/. be granted 
to defray the outstanding charges for Out- 
fit and Salaries to his Majesty’s consulsrge- 
neral, consuls, and vice-consuls in Spanish 
America, in the year 1823; and also to 
defray the probable charge for Salaries 
to the said consuls-general, consuls, and 
vice-consuls, for the year 1824,'' 

Mr. Hume rose to ask a question. Was 
ft to be understood, that, after this grant 
was made to the consuls and vice-consuls 
in Spanish America, the British trade in 
that quarter of the globe was to be free 
from the imposition of any further toll to 
them ? He did not object to the amount 
of the salaries which it was proposed to 
give these gentlemen ; for he thought 
that they would not get men of respecta- 
bility to fill them, unless they were pro- 
perly remunerated. He was, however, 
anxious, that our different consuls should 
be paid by the public, and should be debar- 
red from receiving any fees, save such as 
were merely nominal, upon the delivery of 
I certificates required in the course of trade. 
Whilst he was upon the subject, he would 
suggest a plan to his majesty’s ministers, 
which several eminent merchants had in- 
formed him was calculated to obviat- 
many of the vexatious difficulties whice 
they sometimes experienced in foreign 
countries, owing to the uncertain nature 
of our consular fees. The plan w as this — 
that the captain of any ship, on clearing 
out for a foreign port at the custom-house 
should be entitled to ask and receive a 
printed copy of the consular charges at 
all the ports at which he was likely to 
touch in the course of his voyage. It 
might be «aid, that such a plan could not 
be put into execution without some ex- 
pense. He allowed that it w'ould oc- 
casion some trifling expense ; but it ought 
not to be regarded, when it was consider- 
ed that it was incurred on behalf of the 
commerce of thdj country, and that that 
compierce was W, chief source of its 
strength and revenue. He w^as certain 
that if our consuls we|t paid fixed salaries 
and were only allowed to receive certain 
small stated foes, many of the difiiculties 
would be removed with which our com- 
merce was at present impeded. 

Mr. Huskisson was^o a^oirrtain degree, 
ot* the same opinion yrmi uie hon. member 
for Aberdeen, with regard to paying our 
consuls out of the public revenue. He 
intended, within a short period, to bring 
in a hill to enable government topay them 
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out of the public purse, and to establish | 
6ome uniformity in the system by which 
they were remunerated. At present 
nothing could be more vague and uncer- 
tain than the manner in which they obtained 
their emoluments. In some olaces they 
had fees, in others they had none^ in 
some places they exacted high, and 
in others they exacted only trifling 
duties. He wished to reduce them all to 
one uniform practice ; and to effect that* 
purpose, he would give them fixed salaries 
and allow them certain moderate fees on 
the different commercial instruments 
which it was their duty to make out in the 
ordinary course of trade. He would also 
propose to levy a small tonnage upon all 
ships touching at the ports where we had 
consuls ; and he would propose it for the 
purpose of defraying certain incidental 
expenses that were not paid out of the 
public purse ; such as those for distressed 
or ship wrecked^seamen and others of a 
similar nature. 

Mt. Hume expressed himself well satis- 
fied with the observations which had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman, and said, 
that if there were any points on which he 
difiered from him, they might bediscussed 
when the right hon. gentleman brought 
his bill before the Hou^. He would take 
that opportunity of expressing bis thanks 
to the right hon. secretary for foreign 
affairs, for the attention which he had 
paid to a subject, in which, though he was 
not himself personally concerned, the 
public were largely interested. He allud- 
ed to our trade with the Brazils. He 
could not at present say what effect the 
regulations which the right hon. secre- 
tary had made might have •produced 
abroad ; but this he could not say, that 
they had given perfect satisfaction to all 
persons at home engaged in that trade. 
Before he sat down, nc would suggest to 
the right hon. presidcjSt of the board of 
trade, whether it woul^| not be advisable, 
in any future regulaU^.li, to prevent .con- 
suls from deputing their duties at will to 
any person, tliey ^ght choose to appoint 
as vice-consuls. 

Army ExTRAORDif^ARiES.] On the 
resolution,. « That 620,000/. be granted to 
defray the ivutraorj^nary Expenses of the 
army for tlie y erf I • 

Colonel Davies objected to the item in 
this grant, charging 2,300/. for pensions 
to the knights of Malta. His objection 
was founded on this ground«»thai| of the 
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parties who received these pensions, some 
were not knights of Malta, and others 
were receiving pensions from the island 
of Malt^ itself. He Considered this item 
to be as gro^ a job as ever was perpetrat- 
ed by any aslministration. Last year he 
had not seen it in, the estimates ; and he 
had hope4 it had been withdrawn for 
ever. 

Mr. W. Horton observelj, tliat tlie item 
in question was a payment made on ac- 
count of the government of tb&^ci^and of 
Malta. A special injunctian had *been 
given to that government to make inquiry 
whether the parties who received these 
ensions were entitled to be considered as 
nights of Malta* That inquiry was not 
iif progress ; and it was thought right not 
to withdraw the pensions until it was con- 
cluded ? The pensions had been granted 
to the parties who now held them from 
motives of humanity, during the Frenph 
revolution — an event which had reduced 
thd greater portion of th^m from. compa- 
rative opulence to the mostVfl&Vched state 
of want and destitution. 

Mr. Hume wished to draw the attention 
of the committee to the very great ex- 
pense to which this country was put, on 
account of the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey. They were, so far as this country 
was concerned, altogether free from tax- 
ation : the revenue of the Crown was 
wasted ; at least no part of it was appro- 
priated to the service of the islands, and 
the people of England were constaotly 
called on to meet every expense. He pl!- 
served a charge of 4*,471/* for extraordi- 
nary military expences, on account of 
the staff. Now, he iiadr formerly moved 
for a correspondence between his majes- 
ty’s government and the authorities in the 
islands, from which it a^j^ared, tRat a 
part of this force was not wanted, and was 
really considered a nuisance, ife bad 
received a communication from a highly 
respectable -.individual, who stated, that 
nothing* would be more grateful to the in- 
habitants of these islands, than the re- 
moval *s>f the staff, for the support of 
which the people orEngland were obliged 
to pay. If those islands must have the 
protection of the British government, they 
certainly ought to defaay a portion of the 
expense. * It would shortly be his duty 
to present a petition to the House on the 
subject. It was the work of a gentleman 
who had gone thrdU^h those islands ; he 
Jfa^ put his observations on paper, and he 
stated, very distinctly what, iji his opinion 
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tlie tslaiufe ought to contribute towards 
defrayiiji^ the various expenses inculen- 
lal to thi^r government. It was a fit sub<* 
^tfor Ihe House to take into its cenai-* 
deration. He was quite sure the estimate 
might be reduced one haift without 
crippling the tervioe in the smallest de- 
gree. He bad himself made <mt a list of 
various items which might be greatly re^ 
duoed. If the %bt hon. gentleman oppo- 
site would mafee use of any hint it ooo^ 
tained9«4L.^^ entirely at his service* it 
was * fit Uie •. country should know whet 
became of the revenue of these island. 
Situated as Great Britain was, her expefi<p 
diture oi^ht to be lessened in every pos- 
sible way ; but though these islands were, 
capable of producing a certain revenuci 
the people of England were obliged te 
payfortbeircivilandniilitsry establishment. 
The latter was wholly unnecessary ; for 
the inhabitants of the islands would con- 
sider it a pride to clothe and aim tlie. 
militis^bttt government would pot aUow 
it. ' 

Mr. Secretary Peel understood the hon. 
member to sa^, that he could Uwow put 
some suggestions by which the expenses 
of Guernsey and Jersey might be lessened 
If the hon. member would fhvour him 
with tliuse suggestions, they should re- 
ceive the fullest attention. It was bis 
duty to listen to such communications ; 
and, if a curtaUment of expense pouJd be 
eScciedt that object certainly should not 
be neglected. When the hon. gentleman 
presented to the Hquse the rat^r extra*^ 
ordinary document (for it was not a peti- 
tion,but a two or three months’ tour through 
Gadrosey) to wttich«.he had alludedt he 
would read it with attention. With re- 
spect to the military part of the 'question, 
4ie if^ht observe, that the const itutiofi of 
these islands was of a very ancient ante, 
and tUat no individuals were more jealous 
of their old customs than the inhabitants 
were. According to Mmir .Jews, every 
inale, from sixteen to sixty, was* bound 
lo military service. But it was deemed 
better to have a few expert BoUiei^ than 
an undisciplined rabble; which would pro- 
bably he the case if they were left to 
clpthe and arm themselves; and there- 
fore it was necessary that a stuff should 
be kept up. 

Civit* CowTiNGENcins.] On thpro- 
adution..^ That 1Q6,5©7I. lie granted to 
defray the charge of Civil ContingeDcjeb,. 
for the year 182i,V ' 
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Mr. Hume directed the attention of tlio 
committee to an item of 1, 8 104, being the 
amount of a bill drawn by Mr. James 
^ Walker, Who was employed on an experi- 
ment relative to free labour amongst the 
negroes. A number of slaves had been 
given np to government for the purpose of 
thw experiment; apd all he said was, 
nsko use of their labour, teach them to 
suppmt thenwelves, but do not call on us 
$0 maintain them. 

Mr. JV. Horton said, the experiment 
was an important and a useful one. The 
eemiinssioners who were now in the West* 
India islands had made a report on the 
subject^ which would be laid before parlia- 
ment. It would then be for the House to 
decide* whether this esiablishraent should 
or should not he kept up. 

Mr. said, he had stated, four or 
five years ago* tliat these slaves were 
nerfeclly competent to support themselves. 
In the possessioii of an individual, they 
would be a property ; but in the hands oi' 
government they became an expense. If 
tbe^ were set free to-morrow they would 
maintain themselves, without assistance 
from this country. Such was the plain 
state of the case. He wanted no report 
from the commissioners to enable him to 
decide on a subject of which he could 
judge as well as themselves. He now 
1 leave to draw the attention of the 
House to a charge of 620/. for conveying 
the insignia of the order of the garter to 
the king of Portugal. This was an ex- 
pense which he did not think the public 
ought, to bear. If tlio country were to 
pay for honours granted by the crown, it 
ought to be shown that those honours 
were deservedly bestowed. In this case, 
the public, looking to the conduct of the 
iadividual selected, considered the pro- 
ceeding rather as a disgrace than an 
honour. When the Portugese government 
had violated its colyiract with the people, 
was it hecomini; ip an English parliaoient 
to Vote a sum of mugLey for defraying the 
expense of an honour conferred on the 
head of that ^overumeeM He hoped that 
•omelhin^ might be stated to show .either 
that the time formerly justified the" grant- 
ing pf the hpnOuV, or (hat some very 
peculiar circumstaqpea called for it at 
present. 

c Mr. Secretary Caqidh^Vaid, that as to 
the time, tiiis honour was not of a recent 
date. It was conferred several years ago* 
when a similar mark of respect was be- 
stt^wed on tlic king of JJcainarki and 
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'various other sovereigns. Circumstances, 
however, intervened, which prevented its 
being then sent out. With respect to the 
conduct imputed to the king of Portugal, 
he would only say, that os the order was 
not bestowed on account of any event 
which had occurred in the interior of^hat 
country, neither could it, when once coA- 
ferred, be withheld in consequence of any 
thing that had since taken place there. 

Mr. Hume wished to make a few obser-«| 
vations on the charge relative to foreign 
ambassadors. He had last year shown, 
that the expense, on an average of the five 
preceding years, was 300,0007. per annum. 
This, exclusive of wliat was paid for 
consuls, was a very large sum, and eveir 
means ought to be taken to reduce it. ft 
would give him great satisfaction if he 
sitould find that he was mistaken in what 
he was about to state, relative to the ex- 
pense of the embassy to Holland. It was 
said, that last year the Dutch government 
intended toreduce, in the diplomatic scale, 
the rank of the individual who was to act 
as ambassador to England ; and that of 
course a gentleman of simKar rank would 
he sent from tills court to the Hague. 
He understood the Dutch government had 
come to a resolution of that nature ; but 
that, 80 far from his majesty’s government 
approving of the alteration, and seizing 
tlie opportunity which it aft'orded of re- 
<hicing tile expense, they had absolutely 
solicited the Dutch government to keep 
up the rank of the ambassador, in order 
that tliey might seed one of equal grade 
to the Hague, and thus continue the 
usual rate of ex)>eu6e. He heard this with 
feelings of great regret ; because, if the 
fact were so, it alforded a strong proof 
that no disposition existed to fessen the 
expense in this department. If the report 
were incorrect, he should be glad to hear 
it contradicted. 

Mr. Canning said, tha hon member had 
been quite misinformed, if he supposed 
that such a request as he had alluded lo 
had been made by hi^* majesty’s govtrrn- 
ment. It did not follow, as the hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to tilink, that a reduction 
of expense sliould naturally attend a re- 
duction in the rank qf the ambassador 
sent to this court from Holland. He 
believed th«'>t. for fifty* years, it had been 
the constant pdiev or this country to bawe 
an ambassador of tlie first class at the 
Hague, even though the Dutch ambas- 
sador was not of equal rank. 

Mr. Hume observing a charge for ex- 
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penscs incurred by sir Wittiam Congreve, 
in prosecuting his inquiries as Inspector^ 
general of gas-light companies, wished to 
know by^what patent«be held that ofRoe ? 
If it were an appointment under thecrown, 
did it not bjing the hon. baronet under 
the act of queen Anne ? It certainly w as 
a new office ; for gas was not known in 
tliat queen's reign ; and considering the 
appointment as a new onef was it of such 
a nature as to vacate the lion, baronet’s 
seat in that House ? He also wisjied to 
know what was the annual exp^ifle. . 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, the appoint- 
ment took place in 1821, under an act of 
the legislature. At that time more fear 
was entertaineil of the danger which might 
ha expected from the explosion of gas 
than at present. In 1817 and 1818 two 
acts were passed, which gave to the secre- 
tory of state the powef of appointing an 
inspector. The appointment, therefore, 
was not in tlic crown, but in the secretaiy 
of Slate under the act of parliament. Xliie 
hon. baronet had proved Jrim«clf to be a 
most useful officer, and he received no 
more than a remuneration for the actual 
expenses he incurred. He had reported 
last year tlmt the same degree of appre- 

t ension no longer existed as was fprmerlj 
ntertained ; but still it was thought ex- 
pedient, that the secretary of state should 
nave an opportunity of knowing how the 
gas-works were going on ; and he hoped, 
that next year, the same skilful individual 
would give him the benefit of his scientific 
knowledge. As this was not a new ap- 
pointment under the Crown, it did not 
come under the ate of queen Anne ; and of 
course did not vacate the he n. baronet’sseat. 

Mr. Lambton observed, that the bun* 
baronet, in his reports, had furnished sug- 
gestions of considerable im|^tance ; swme 
I of which had been acted upon. Every one 
who knew the extreme danger tobe appre- 
hended from the explosion of those gas- 
ometers, must be pleased to see the 
attention of g^entleman of so much science 
and knowledge directed to the subject. 
He thought that the right hon. secretary, 
in contusing the office, did nothing more 
than his duty. The salary paid to the 
hon. baronet, was, he thought quite inade- 
quate to his services. 

Mr. Hume denied the assertion, that 
sir W. Congreve had made valuable re- 
ports on which the gas-companies had 
aetbd. He had, it was true, made reports, 
in which he spoke a* great deal about the 
dtuiger of our being blown up by the ex- 
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plosion of ga8---all of which was afterwards 
contmdtctodU The hon. member hfd 
spoken of the science and knowledge dis* 
played Iby sir W. cCongreve ; l^ut it ap- 
iMMieed to ; him, that the (ton. member 
itneir nothing about the bij^siness. The 
boo. baronet asserted in his reports, that 
if the gasometer were approached by dre, 
It must immediately expWe : «but m H. 
Dasy, and other really scientiBc men, 
proved the coatrary. He bad no interest 
in this o^stion, but the hon« member bad ; 
for be.^^p|ied the material of which m 
was made* ' When the extraordinary dHI 
was brought in on this subject, he, though 
not interested one way or other, found it 
necessary to have it sent to a committee 
up stairs, where evidence could be ex- 
amined* Gentlemen talked of the danger 
of gasometers being blown up* He re- 
peated, that it was hardly pdlsible for a 
gasometer to be blown up* The situation 
^ gas-inspectir was unnecessary ; but if 
h^essary, sir W. Congreve ought no^t to 
b^e been the •person appointed to it ; for 
no man could have any knowledge of 
chemistry who could make such a re- 
port as the one now on the table* At 
least the salary of the gas-inspector ought 
to be a definite one. i 

Mr* tamiton said, that the bon. men^ 
ber for Aberdeen had treated him as an 
interested party in the present discussion, 
because he might be supposed to supply 
the article from which the gas was manu- 
factured* The hon. member, however, if 
there were any force in his argument, 
would stand, in his own person, exposed 
to the effect of it ; for, if he did not ab- 
solutely supply the gas companies with 
the material fronpvhich their smoke was 
produced, they might go to him, if they 
plegsed, for pipes which conveyed It* 
Mr. Secrc.tofy observed^ that* Mr. 
Milliogton, to whom the hon. member 
Lad just adverted, said in his evidence, 
with respect to the danger from, the ex- 
plosion of gasometers, that*The .blowing 
up of the one in DorseUstreet would pro- 
bably bring down all the adjacent housa 
In Fleet-street. Dr. Wollaston, too, had 
distinctly declared, that bis opinion Os to* 
the properties of gas had been altered by 
that very report bf sir W. Congi^e, to 
which , toe boo.* member for Aberdeen 
objected* The most respectal^lb chemical 
autboritiesr eir H* Davy among the rest, 
had speken. in atrong terms of ^ihe danger 
likely to arise from tlyi explosion of g^s ; 
and the House would say, under such 
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circumstances, whether it was not fit thai 
the secretary of state should have thi 
means of knowing the condition of thi 
gas institutions, and the precautions whicl 
were. used, from year to year. The ver) 
repwt quoted by the hon* member foi 
AMfdeen stated, in terms, the necessit} 
didre was for the secretary of state to be 
watchful on the subject ; and, so long as 
sir W. Congreve would consent to holti 
, the office of inspector, no person could 
be more fit to be intrusted with it* Upos 
the claims of that gentleman, generally, 
to the gratitude of the country, he should 
not say a word; because he was sure 
they were already sufficiently appreci- 
ated. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, that the possi- 
bility of the explosion of gasometers was 
sufficiently proved by the fact, that one 
gasometer had exploded and done con- 
siderable mischief. He certainly approved 
of the appointment of an inspector. 

Mr. Datoson defended the appointment 
of sir W. Congreve. 

Sir IF. Congreve would only say, that 
he had accepted the situation in question, 
under a conscientious belief, that the du- 
ties of it were most necessary to be dis- 
charged. As far as his experience had 
gone, he thought^ inspection from time to 
time, very necessary. In one instance 
he had found a gasometer fioating in coal 
tar, instead of water ; coal tar being an 
article of the most combustible descrip- 
tion. In other cases, large fires had been 
kept in the neighbourhood of the gaso- 
meters ; which he considered unsafe. He 
had also recommended, as a general prin- 
ciple, the use of smaller gasometers ; and 
in some quarters his suggestions had been 
adopted. * 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that ho 
claimed from the secretary for the home 
department, in behalf of the city of Lon- 
don, that the ga^master, or general in- 
spector, or whatever designation that 
ixonderful person, bore, should inspect the 
Mansion-house. ‘9bere was a very large 
gasometer there, over which he himself 
had slept for two years. He spoke for 
the safety of future lord mayors, as it was 
most probable he^ should not, though he 
hopea frequently to dine, sleep there 
again. Tb^re was another gasometer, 
tpo, at the Bank, which perhaps would 
not be the worse for am occasional call, on 
the part of the gas-master. 

The several resolutions were agreed 
to* 
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* Alien Bill.] llic order of the day 
being moved for the second reading of 
thisbil], ^ , 

Mr. Hume said, that it ha’d been the 
determination of a number of members 
of that House, who were decidedly hos- 
tile to the spirit and principle of the Alien 
bill, to allow no one stage to pass, but to 
resist its progress from its introduction. 
In consequence, however, of rumours that 
liad transpired respecting certain view^, 
supposed to be entertained by the right 
hon. secretary for foreign affairs, they 
were most solicitous to obtain the benefit 
of his information on the subject, and to 
hear, from such an authority, the argu- 
ments upon which he considered it expe- 
dient that such an unconstitutional mea- 
sure should pass. On a former night it 
had been contended by the right hon. 
secretary for the home department, that 
the powers sought by this bill were powers 
which the kings of this country had, for 
centuries, in right of their prerogative, 
possessed. And yet there was a right 
hon. colleague of the right hon. secretary 
(Mr. Wynn) who had denied that such 
a power was vested in the throne. It was 
natural, therefore, between these two dis- 
cordant mithorities, sitting in the same 
cabinet, for members of that House to 
feel most solicitous to know the opinion 
of the rigljt hon. the secretary for foreign i 
affairs, and to be made acquainted with 
the views on which he recommended its 
adoption. What, he would ask him, did 
he discover in the internal state of our 
relations, or in the character of our fo- 
reign policy, to justify the passing of a 
bill, which was at variance with the an- 
cient policy and acknowledged Ifospitality 
of the country ? Could its a(loption*be 
accounted for under any other impression, 
than that there existed a secret under- 
standing between our gi^vernment and the 


of our soil ? Had the great charter not 
acknowledged the principle? The very 
fact of an uniform and unittierrupled 

f >ractica for centuries was a full ackuow- 
edgment of our policy. Nothing could 
be more decisive of the principle than the 
very law which, qn the trial of foreigners, 
entitled ^hem to such a disposition of 
the jury, as allowed them^to claim an array 
of half foreigners. From ihe period of the 
Revolution until the year 1793, the coun- 
try never heard of such an ao:f f and it 
was to be recollected thaf, during that 
interval, the country from one extremity 
to the other, was frequently in arms ; that 
rebellion followed rebellion, and that there 
was a 'succession of pretenders to the 
throne. Who, that turned his attention 
to those countries over which the despots 
of Europe exercised an unjust influence 
—Switzerland, for instance, where unfor- 
tunate refugees were fdreed from Uie 
asylum they sought, at the mandate df 
tliAe despots— who, he repeated, That 
considered the progress and probable re- 
sult of such a state of things, was not 
persuaded that this country ought to take 
a decided course, and not be considered 
as in any way aiding and abetting such 
a system I We should get rid altogetlier 
of such trammels. We should take our 
stand in support of the freedom of mai^- 
kind ; and, with the rapid growth of edu- 
cation and knowledge, under our coun- 
tenance, the system of despotism vt’ould 
speedily disappear. An Alien law was 
abhorrent to our policy. It was admitted 
by its advocates to be useless, as it was 
rarely exercised ; but, on the prinoiple 
of investing any set of ihen with arbitrary 
power, iiQ matter how acted upon, it was 
most dangerous in the prig«ii|y1e. Ufttler 
these cir^mstances, he sric>uld resist the 
order of the day for its second reading, 
and move, as an amendment, that after 


absolute sovereigns of the continent, to the word “ that,*' the following words be 
act in concert against those whom these substituted It appears to this House, 
sovereigns were disposed to persecate ; that from the Revolution in 1688, up to 
that whenever the emperor of Austria, or the year 17.93* a period in which the tran- 
the king of France, were pleased to de- quillity*df this country was endangered 
dare a foreigner obnoxious to them, he and disturbed by pretenders to the throne, 
was to be expelled froii^ our shores ? If it was not considered necessary by par- 
there was no such concert, no such secret Hament to invest ministers witli such ur- 
understanding — surely the House had a bitrary power as the Alien bill confers: 
right to be informed what the cu^tual mo» that it is cemtrary to the spirit of the 
tives were, and to obtain the fullest ex- ^British constitution, and hostile to the 
planation, before it agreed to continue be^ interests of tliQ civilized world ; and 
an act so hostile to our national character, in accordance only with the unprincipled 
Was there no law on our Statute-book in declarations, and tyrannical acts, of thw 
favour of foreigners seeking the hospitality , constitutionaj, despots ; fliat tliis House, 
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therefore, deem itihexpedient to continue 
a power, mischievous, even if not used, 
and cruel and unconstitutional, whenever 
exercised,’^ * * 

Mr^ N. Calvert said, he was dhc of those 
who never would join in any I^mguage of 
abuse applied to the sovereigns of foreign 
states; because he could not stopp to do 
any thing so uitfarr as to attack those 
who, from distance, vi cre disabled from do* 
fending themselves. He thought the 
practice, *lo cay tlie least of it, might lead 
to great national mischiefi He could not 
> support the amendment, though be ob- 
jected to the bill. 

The Speaker having again read the 
amendment, loud laughter foUowcd, on 
account of the word constitutional,^ 
which was then found in it. 

Mr, Hume said, there was no such word* 
as “ constitutional’* in the paper ; the- 
words were cdhtinental despots.** 

The Speaker ordered the paper to be 
handed to Mr. Hume, who, upon reading 
it, presented another copy, in which the 
words stood as he proposed. The amend* 
ment was put, and negatived without a 
division. Upon the motion, that the 
order of the day for the second reading 
ofthe bilfbe nowread,the House divided : 
Ayes 120; Noes 67. 

List of the Minority, 

Ahercroml)y,hon. J. Lambton, J. G. 

AUhorp, visic. Leader, \V. 

Allen, J. A. Leycester, ll. 

Baillie col. J. Mabc rly, W. L. 

Barrett, S. M. Macdonald, J. 

Benyon, B. Warjoribanks, S. 

Bernal, R. " 'Martin, J. 

Bircb, .T. Milton vise, 

liync, G. MonckjJ. I?. 

Calmt, C. * • Moore, P. « ^ 

Calvert, N. Newport, sir J, 

Cavendish, hoii. C. Nugent, lord 
Clifton, vise. Ord, W. 

Colborne, N. W. R, Osborn^lord F.G. 

Creevy, T. Palmer,^. • 

Crompton, S. Palmer, C. F. 

Davies, col. Pares, T. 

Dundas, hon. T. Pryse, P. ♦* 

Farrand, R. Rice, T. S. 

Fergusson, sir R. « Robarts, A. W. 

Gaskill,B. • Robarts, col. 

Haldimand, W. . , Robinson, sir G. 
Hamilton, lord A. Russell, lord W. 

Hollywood, W. P. 55cott, J.« 

Huskisson, hon. II. Sefton, lord 

James, W. j^mith, W, 

Jervoise, G. B. ^mith, R. 

Johnstone, W, A. Stanley, E. C. 

Jones, J. Sykes, D. 

Kennedy, T, F. Tierney;»right*bon, G. 
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Townshend, lord C. Wood, Mr. aid. 

Warre, J. A. Wrottesley, sir J. 

Whitbread, W. ri. Tellers. 

Wilkifts, W, • Hume, J. 

Wilson, sir R. Ilobliouse, J. C. 

Qiythe question being put, “ That the 
Bill be now read a second time,*’ 

Sir Robert Wilson said, he rose to de- 
fend the right of the members of that 
House to express themselves freely upon 
the conduct of foreign potentates, ana to 
repel the contrary principle implied in 
the observations of his hon. friend. They 
were bound to call things by their right 
names. If those sovereigns were tyrants, no 
^gentleman could be wrong in designating 
them accordingly. It was not simply 
their right to do so ; it was their duty to 
use that language towards them, which 
would best express the opinion the parlia- 
ment of England entertained of their con- 
duct, and to admonish the people of Eng- 
land of the steps which had been taken 
to give due expression to that opinion. 
When his honi friend talked of those 
sovereigns having no means of defending 
tliemselves in that House, he seemed to 
forget that they were defended by their 
guards and armicsj— that irritated tyrants 
had reaching arms, and could strike those 
whom they never had seen. The House 
had no other* means of exercising its 
power, hut those strong expressions of 
the public feeling through its agency, 
which frequently had the effect of rescu- 
ing the victims of extreme and abused 
authority. He hoped his hon. friend 
would not attempt to deter the House 
from this important exercise of its duty. 
It was not using the language of abuse 
to those princes, but tlie language of 
solemn declaration in favour of liberty, 
and to prove to them incontrovertibly the 
general detestatiem in which the people 
of England held the crimes of Uranny, 
pL^ion the progress of the bill he would 
roakb only these Observations. It had 
undergone very ample discussion — much 
more discussion than he had hoped for*— 
and he should have concluded,* that it 
was not likely that any thing more of 
weight could be added to it, but for that 
promise which fell from the right hon. 
secretary for foreign affairs the other day. 
He hoped that if^thc bill did pass, it 
would be presented to the public under 
more favourable circumstances of justih- 
^.cation than those in which it stood at 
present. The argument was now con- 
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fetderably simplifiecl: the bill ww no 
longer defended upon the ground of 
power inherent in the prerogative. While 
on the other hand, he was eij[ually ready 
to admit, that although the right of fo- 
reigners to land on these shores had been 
always allowed, the right of regftlating 
that reception, and the residence of those 
who were received, must remain with the 
parliament. The right of passing a law 
to regulate the reception and residence 
of aliens, could not be seriously question- 
ed: the only question was, as to the 
policy of passing such a law under the 
present circumstances of the country. 
He concluded that no gentleman in the 
House would deny parliament that power# 
Every country must have a right to pass 
bills of exception and exclusion, and 
more especially as they went to control 
the rights of foreigners to land and reside ; 
seeing that that power was to be con- 
sidered almost in the light of an Euro- 
pean law. But, the subject for their con- 
sideration was, the policy of the measure 
at the present time. Their ancestors 
well knew that they bad the right, but 
they seldom used it ; thinking, as it would 
appear, that the disadvantages greatly 
outwei^ied any bene^ts to be attained 
by the use of it, because of the facilities 
which it would have aftbrded to an op- 
pressive government to cover its rigours 
under the pretence of watching strictly 
over foreigners. Every one who had 
travelled in foreign countries knew, that 
with respect to nations, character is 
power, and that England was particularly 
strong in that kind of power. This bill 
had received modifications, it was said, 
for which he was not at all thankful. He 
thought they wore against the general 
principle for which he would contend. 
It was said that, in its present form, no 
less than 9,000 foreigners out of 26,000 
had been withdrawn from its operation : 
he disliked it so much the more. If those 
9,000 were rich foreigners, they ^ould 
tend greatly to lessen the opposition to 
the bill. He would rather that all should 
be included in it. With a bill so ob- 
noxious in its princi[de, the wider the ex- 
tent of operation the better ; because, the 
general sense of indignation and injustice 
to which it would give rise would be^ sp 
much more powerful in Its manifestation. 
As to tile statement which had been 
hazarded, that this power had never been 
abused, he could nqt allow the assertion 
to pass uncoAtradictod. He had sup- 
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ported the case of general Uotirgaud# 
who, after so many years of faithful ser- 
vice to his unfortunate master, had been 
cruelly treated. He thought that the con- 
ductef gowsrnment in refusing him permis- 
sion to land, was nothing less than illihe. 
Tal and ungentlepiaiUy : he would not at- 
tribute it, however, exactly, to the govern- 
ment, because they were not apprised at 
ithe moment of what \^ir agents were 
doing, although they afterwards justified 
it# There was another casq in which lie 
cxiuld not but think that the power had 
been still more abused. Hc alluded tOt 
that of baron Ebcn, who had been 
banished by the king of Portugal after 
sixteen pr seventeen years of zealous and 
faithful service; and yet government; 
though they could not charge him with 
any crime, would not permit him to land, 
because he was said to have been opposed 
to the kingly government in Portugal# 
These two cases showed that the powers 
^ven were liable to abuse, and that they 
had been abused. As to madame Mon- 
tholon and others, excluded on the gene- 
ral principle of not admitting any of the 
partisans of Buonaparte, it was clearly 
most ungenerous treatment for a free 
government. The House sbduld seize 
this opportunity of proving to tire Holy 
Alliance, and to the people of Europe; 
that all those bonds which had unhappily 
united them for a time, were now dissolv- 
ed— that the interests of this country 
were no longer interwoven with theiv 
system. No opportunity could be more 
favourable for that purpose than the pro^ 
gress of the bill now in discussion. An 
opinion prevailed *abroad, that this bill 
was passed at the instigation of the Holy 
Alliance, and tliat it cop}4 not be repeal- 
ed* witlfout their conshnt directly ex-*- 
pressed. He hoped that the« House 
would prove most fully and satisfactorily, 
that the opinion was groundless ; and to 
give tliei^^an opportunity for so doing, 
he would now move, That the bill be 
read p second time this day six months.” 

Mr.’^ A. Cahtiert explained# He said, 
he had not wished to dictate any rule to 
guide the conduct of tire House ; he had 
only prescribed a rufe for his own be- 
haviour with respect^ to foreign govern- 
ments, and the princes at die head of 
them. 

* Mr. Serjeant Qnsldte justified the con- 
duct of government in the trcatitient of 
general Gourgaud, and the other membem 
of the suite of Buonaparte, and argued 
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for the inherent right which existed in 
the prerogative to exercise the power 
asked for by ministers. 

Mr. Secretary Cahning said, he rose 
ratherin fulfilment of a pledge into which 
he had been seduced a few nights ago by 
the soft persuasion of tjie hon. member 
for Aberdeen, than from any admission 
that the question required more ample 
argument ; and ^still less did he feel it 
necessary to rise for tlie purpose of mak- 
ing any •acknowledgment that, on any 
former occasion of discussing the prin- 
icipies of this bill, his own sentiments 
required any, even the slightest qualifies- 
tipn. The hon. member for Aberdeen, 
in a style half complimentary to him, and 
half composed of serious censure on th4 
measure itself, had done him the honour 
to oppose the principle of the bill to that 
which he deemed to be the general 
charactci* and genius of his (Mr. Can- 
nings) policy. If, however, the hon. 
gentleman should find any thing contrh- 
4liciQry to the opinions which he had 
formed of him, in the arguments he was 
iibout to use in support. of the measure; 
if he should find any thing which he 
might conceive to be opposed to the 
opinions Which he (Mr. Canning) had 
professed, he would enable the bon. gen- 
tleman to thread those differences, to 
reconcile those seeming contradictions in 
his expressions, by producing, in one 
word, the clue of the labyrinth— the 
shiboleth of his (Mr. C.’s) policy upon 
this and every other public question ; and 
that word was ** England.” His wish 
was pnly that of being found siding, on 
all divisions of opinioifs, with the interests 
of his country. 

He was desiyous of disclaiming at the 
outset, the slightest reference to the 
wishes^ of any other sovereign, to the 
feelings of any other government, or to 
the interests of any other people, except 
in so far as those wishes, ths^e feelings, 
and those interests, may, or might, concur 
with the just interests of Etxglund. Per- 
haps, of all the questions chat had been 
recently discussed in that House, the 
present bill had been the most subjected 
to the influence of the reigning vice of 
ail discussion at toe present day — the 
vice of exaggeration. If, without refer- 
ence to time ^d place, we were to hear 
it asserted.^at it was^ a monstrous aifU 
unheard'of proposition, that a sovereign 
state shoulcf arrogate to itself the pow^r 
of determiei^ whdt foreigners^ shoidd be 
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admitted into its territories, and on what 
conditions they should reside there, the 
assertion would appear so monstrous and 
so extravagant, that no one would venture 
seriously to repeat it. And yet all the 
strength with which it had been clothed 
by, the opponents of the bill, had been 
by dressing up a proposition so simple 
and so absurd, with facts with which it 
had no connexion, and with suppositions 
wiiicli had no foundation. He must 
forfeit, he feared, some of the good 
opinion of the hon. member when he said, 
that in discriminating, in the arguments 
on tl)is bill, between those which main- 
tained its principle and those which w^ere 
4 ;onversant in its details, he was inclined 
to give most consideration to those which 
confirmed the principle; and, the prin- 
ciple once established, though it might 
afterwards be shown that errors accom- 
panied the exercise of it on particular 
occasions, it was still good for all times 
and circumstances. Being a principle of 
that force and generality it could not be 
done away, and the details must conse- 
quently form but a secotidary considera- 
tion. He said, that the right must have 
existed, and must continue to exist, at all 
times and under all circumstances. He 
did not therefore say, that at all times 
and under all circumstances the power 
was equally applicable. But he would 
say, not meaning to take the power of 
the Crown apart from the authority of 
parliament, that if it were ibund that no 
such power as that of constraining aliens 
more than natural-born subjects existed, 
and upon any new and unexpected emer- 
gency the want of that power should be 
felt, that would ho such a state of things 
as odght not to be allowed to exist, even 
if this temporary bill should expire ; and 
he trusted that expire it would, without 
another renewal. ^[Loud cheers.] He 
repeated his earnest hope and expectation, 
tjiat it would expire without another re-r 
newak But even in* that case, with re- 
spect to the principle of power, govern- 
ment, of whomsoever it might be composed 
at the time, would not do its duty, if it 
suffered the principle to lapse into annihi- 
lation, or if bv neglect they should after- 
wards allow the power itself altogether to 
csoape from their hands. He hoped he 
should not be taunted by the hon. gentle- 
man with throwing any thing out as a lure 
for popularity, when he thus candidly 
avowed, that his only consideration was, 
hbyr to preserve the principle of the. mc|tr 
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sure ; and, that being once effected, that from Its objectionable nature, was not 
he was little anxious about the details, claimed by the government of other states, 
and was not at all disposed to underjtake But the argument was quite the other way. 
to show how, by whom, ana on what England was the exception. This coub- 
particular occasions, that power should try alone stbod without the continual ex- 
be now exercised. When he said « now,” istence and frequent exercise of that pow- 
he wished not to be misunderstood. Much er. He defied those who objected to pro- 
argument had been wasted on the ques- duce facl^. Let them show him any state 
tion of situation. Honourable gentlemen n Europe from the rapst arbitrary to 
had gone back to former times to show those supposed to be the most free — from 
that the power was or was not in thd the highest degree of despotism, through 
Crown, without the parliament ; and, in all the range of political inventions by 
his opinion, the precedents produced were which states were governed* down to the 
equally strong in proof for either side of most widely -spread democracy--- which 
that argument. The power had undouht- had ever consented to be without the 
edly been exercised by the Crown, some- power of controlling the abode of aliens 
times with, sometimes without, the con- more rigidly than that of native subjects, 
sent of parliament : but, it was absurd Why, then, was this country to be depri* 
to be drawing comparisons between the ved of a defence which no other state, of 
exercises of power, with regard to the any kind — or at anyperiod — would be 
different parts of the constitution now, without? Why was this country to divest 
and in former times. Suppose a precedent itself of a power essential \o its own setu* 
were shown of Henry 8 th having exer- rity, when occasions might arise for brings 
cised this power with the consent of par- ing it into action? 
lianient, would that imply the least resem- Another argument used by honourable 
blancebetwcen the constitutional functions gentlemen opposed to this measure was, 
of parliament then, and at the presentday ? that the acquisition of power over aliens 
The consent of that parliament of Henry resulting from it would be inconsistent 
the Eighth, which voted the proclamation with freedom* Why, the experience of 
of the king to have the.force of law, was all history went the other way. * He had 
surely something different from the con- before said, that all governments had had 
currence of a parliament of the present this power; but more particularly was it 
day; and if to add any* sanction to a exercised by those governments which 
strong measure against aliens, the monarch were considered the best of ancient times, 
clothed it in the name of such a parlia- Look at the ancient republics of Greece 
inent, it was no proof that it was subject and Rome. Were gentlemen altogether 
to any real control. The monarch, in to forget ttidt classics on the present oc- 
fact, discussed his measures in parliament casion^ and overlook the instances which 
as in a large council, where his influence they afforded bearing on the present casef 
was ns complete as in his own privy coun- Let ibem lbok Ht Spaita, where the con- 
cil. But, he did not want to prove |hafi dition of the stranger was little better than 
the power was originally with the Crown ; that of |b0 unrortunatq* •Helot. jJ^et 
that it was inherent in the prerogative, th^look at the polished rival of Sparta 
It was matter of perfect indifference to —Athens; md what was the condition of 
him, whether it was inaate in the Crown die alien vrtlid went to reside there for a 
to be exercised by tlie Crown, or in the time? He.'wa 8 ^n the first place, obliged 
Crown to be exercised with the con 8 entX)f»| to put himielf, ‘during his stay, under the 
ihe parliament ; or if it were lodged* ffrst protectibn of soUite' ^ttoU ; or in default 
with the parliament to be shaped by the thefeo&^he was sul^et to every kind of 
parliament in its exercise, with the assent inconvenience. 'Bl^ eveh under the patron, 
of the Grown as a brancli of the parliament: he was liable to hUVe his goodssold, and bis 
there must be a power Judged some^iere person sent to prisim, fqr non-payment of 
in tlie constitution to deal with aliens, if the alien-tax. Let thqfU.look at Rome— - 
it should be found necessary, more sum- atancientjlohie— in thedaysofher great- 
raarily than with their own subjects. * , est freedonf. Was tliU alien the object of 
The question had* been argued, as if any peculiar care? On the pontrary, he 
this bill would form an exception to the was rather the objCct of peculiar jealdusvi 
practice of all other countries. It had It was necessary that there, too, he shoura 
been repeatedly urged how odious it place himself under Jhe protect! cm of 
wouldbe in them to retain a power which some patron; butl|ltt did not exempt him 
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Irfim Ijobilky tp be sent fbom the city 
.wijthout notice* Aliens were sometimes 
;i^nt Got, oot by one or two at a time, but 
j^G^uenil^ in whole" droves together, at 
thp Cftpnoe of the tribunes, * or consuls. 
Wbj cud he mention these facts ? Not for 
^0 purpose of urging them as reasons why 
tirei^ouJd now ac^ in a similar manner, but 
IP |how that, at all times, such a power 
was exercised by those states most jealous 
lOf their freedom, and that the power was 
never held <to be at all inconsistent with 
that freedom! Look at the practice of 
this conntiy in andent times. It was true, 
that aliens were invited, and that peculiar 
protection was given to aliea merchants. 
Why ? Why, because the only men who 
travelled in those days were merchants. 
Di^ it foUow because encouragement was 
given then, that the same should be held 
out at the present day ? And this brought 
him to notice ^fthat was the radical error 
c^the argumentsof gentlemen ontliisques- 
tion ; namely, that they made no distinc* 
tion between the policy of an ancient state 
fuid ihat of a modem one. At that period 
of the Roman state, when the fight between 
Ibe Horatiiand Curiatii was to decide whe*> 
tbec Alba was to be Rome, or Rome Alba 
irrlt that tune tlie description of a set of 
aliens among the numbers of Roman dii^ 
sens might be a matter of deep expedieui- 
cy, whichcould not afrerwards exist. The 
jealousy of such an adsodptioii in a future 
period, of the Reman history was not mr 
consilient with the farmmr measure. In 
the one casp a new statoi^pravedof what 
was^lhen expedieOtrin thr otbsr^ pa eld 
was jewtis <if whalst Ibdked ftpop as 
enasoacbmeaL the tape of the 

Sabine wdmea waa coiwideneii c measure 
jtf c:pedienflly ^ suppfy the srmts of the 
young state; but no m$a wouia go far 
Cato aeseitithatbecattfe sochsunieasurehad 

^ieot that ft should bej|fn^^ the 
sma of evei^ lustrum. ICil, pon* 

, Isiiiiillar epochs in the 
hSttory of itiuea, ahdarguii^ tcie necessity 
or policy of cenam mesiuns ip one be- 
collie they bod b^ found to eaist in fbe 
Ollier, gentlemen who opposed this 

biU had so/^ymooSljr. deceived them- 
selves. & >inf oe rational, laben it was 

an object ibrl^^ to coHect capital 
a^, to.cpen her ports indisfii- 

nwhrfyj to^ibo^ strangers who alone 
would xesoiiit^^ but 

when thanei^s sCindowy were Ihlly Wp 
cujued^ wiien iliia pei|ile were cm* 
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ployed, and the country overflowing with 
capital, it might be natural to look to the 
introduction of strangers with other eyes, 
and to see less of the advantages than of 
the perils of the influx. Let the House 
look at the two kindred British states, 
hspfdly joined in amity, though divided by 
institutions, |which now occupy, perhaps, 
a greater space than any others in the 
eyes of tl>e world. And here let him ob- 
serve, that when he spoke of, and admit- 
ted, the freedom of Amer ica, he must add, 
that we in this country enjoyed as mucli 
freedom as was enjoyed there or in any 
other part of the world^ and that our free- 
dom was watched over and protected by 
a monarchy, which so far from being a 
check, was in reality its best and safest 
guardian. But, let the House look at the 
policy of the two governments. The po- 
licy of America was facility of admission ; 
the policy with us was jealousy of admis- 
sion. They wished to increase their sub- 
jects; we, to secure those wealready pos- 
sessed— to prevent them from going off, 
and others from coming to us. The dif- 
ference of this policy was not the diflerence 
between despotism and freedom — No: one 
was the policy of a new, the other that of 
an old state. He would ask in what part 
of Europe could Englishmen travel with 
such complete freedom as foreigners could 
in this i On the continent, a man could 
not move beyond a certain limit without 
his passport, as had been truly observed 
by the faon. and learned serjeant (Ons- 
low) : beyond that limit he felt the cl)ain 
roum his leg, which he possessed no 
means of lengthening. This fact at once 
put an end to the argument of invidious- 
ness, and that we were committing an 
outrage on foreigners, to which we our- 
selves were not abroad exposed ; that this 
was the only despotic countr}’^ of the world 
..-that Turkey was not despotic — Russia 
not despotic — Austria not despotic — 
France not despotic, in comparison with 
die despotism of Grbat Britain. Let him 
ask, in addition, whether the police was 
not a source of inconvenience to English- 
men abroad I Why, a young Englishman 
had been kept in oustody, some time back, 
fbra whole night, for gallopping at night 
over the birdge of Geneva. What con- 
sdlation would it be to this young English- 
man who rode over Ihe bridge of Geneva, 
and thereby almost shook the little repubi- 
lie to-ftsibundation, that the despotism to 
whidi he was there exposed was not inflic- 
ted by*^ a malignant ai^a turban^Turk/^ 
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butby the bon. andlearnDdgentlem&n’B (rir 
J. Mackintosh's) literary friend* M. Sis- 
mondi* or by his own arithmetical friend, 
sk Francis d’lvernois? And •yet, after 
experiencing all the inconvenience of tra- 
velling in foreign countries, some young 
English travellers returned, and declared 
that an Alien bill here would be a disgrace 
to the country !— He had said thus much 
of the measure as a general principle re- 
cognized by the states most attached to 
freedom. He had considered a certain 
power over aliens, as a thing which ought 
to be possessed permanently. He would 
not go into the details of the present bill, 
or the alterations which it might or might 
not be necessary to make, if it were to re- 
main permanently on our Statute-book. 
He would not say whether the measure 
which might be eventually decided upon 
to supply the place of the bill should be 
a registry; hut, without entering into any 
details of that kind, he would repeat, that 
when this bill should expire, it would be, 
necessary to introduce some measui’c, with 
respect to the power which the executive 
ought to possess over foreigners in this 
country. He was afraid, then, that he 
should not satisfy the hon. member for 
AberdeeA when he not only declared 
himself in favour of the measure before 
the House, but of the general principle 
out of whicli it arose. , 

He now came to the measure before 
the House as applicable to the present 
times ; for, having cleared the general 
principle, it remained for him to consider 
not whether this bill was good from be- 
ginning to end, but whether it was a mo- 
dification of an admitted principle, suited 
to particular and existing dangers. Now 
what were the existing clangers ? With 
regard to internal perils, he was perfectly 
ready to admit, that he saw none to the 
institutions of this country from the exer- 
tions of any foreigner, jihowever dis- 
posed such mreigner might be to assail 
them. He firmly believed that, in the 
very worst of times, there was inherent in 
the English constitution, or he should 
rather »ay, in the constitution of the Eng- 
lish mind, that which yould repel the aid 
of foreign treason, and would not inocu- 
late itself w ith any infection that was not 
at least of native origin. And therefore 
was it that his right hon. friend had intro- 
duced into this bill a modification of the 
former law, striking out from its opera- 
tion all those foreigners who had been, for 
acertainlcngtl) of time, domiciled amoogi^ 
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ua, and with whose chametersand oonneao* 
ions we had had the means of becoming 
acquainted. But the particular danger m 
the time was that which had been stated 
by the hem,* gentleman who last spoke, 
and which had been frequently teterred 
to in the course of the present session ; 
namely, that there was a struggle now 
pending in the world, between extreme 
principles, and that this tountry was na- 
turally and necessarily (and long might 
she continue to be so) the asylun^for the 
beaten in that warfare. As that asylum we 
had a right to inscribe over our gate, not^ 
indeed, with Dante— “ Lasciate ogni spe^ 
ranza, voi ch'cntrate,” — All ye that enter 
must leave hope behind but rather,—* 
♦‘•All ye that enter must leave plots be-i- 
hind.” — “ You must leave behind your 
party feuds and your political squabbles^ 
for you come here to seek an asylum for 
repose, not a workshop, •where, without 
danger, you may forge new treasons*^** 
Thbse who courted a shelter had no right 
to question the terms on which it wts 
granted. If then we did not make these 
terms, what must be the necessary conse- 
quence ? That which we called an asy- 
lum would be felt and called by Europe 
and the world a refuge, a hiding place, 
for all who retired but to meditate fresh 
disturbances. He was anxious that the 
nations of the continent should not be 
disturbed; because, the contact of inde- 
pendent governments was often so close 
and nice, that the disturbance of a part 
might lead to the disturbance of the 
whole, and we ourselves might not be free 
from the contagion. He was anxious, 
therefore, for English purposes and Eng- 
lish prinpiplcs, that this bill should pass* 
as well as on account of ^ the countries 
whose saftty might be m^re immediately 
placed in hazard. « 

Hisgallant friend ( sir B.Wilson\ as well 
indeed as the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
had both spoken out plainly and fairly, 
and from both of them he certainly diflered 
toto caelo : there was no point of resem- 
blance* ^)r accordance upon this subject 
between them. They were of opinion, 
that, in this struggle of extreme pHnciples ■ 
England ought to sidb with those who 
espoused the extreme pHnciples of liberi^ 
ty ; thatslif; ougiit to unfurl her banners 
at the head of that discomfited party ; 
thtit she ought to,array, under her stan-< 
^ard, all those whojR'^cre disposed to le^ue 
together to overthrow the esiabph- 
raOnts bf lhpworld,— [!5o,no; brat', heir 1] 
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The hon. gentleman did not, pcrhapSir use 
tl|08e precise words ; but in argument 
the^ went that length ; and the shades of 
distinction between them must be nice 
indeed. What tliey contended for was 
thi8<^that, while our unvarying principle 
was neutrality — neutrality recommended 
from the throne, advoc^ated by the go- 
vernment, supported by parliament, and 
echoed throughout the country ; while 
we would adopt Ineasures the best calcu- 
lated to. preserve that neutrality, they 
would at once overthrow it. No doubt 
their, object was laudable : no doubt they 
wished to accomplish magnificent pur- 
poses ; but it was in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the sovereign, tnc parlia- 
ment, and the people. But, it was some-^ 
what unreasonable, somewhat too much 
tp expect that we should conform to their 
views, and at once*abandon our settled 
and approved coprse, for their scheme of 
najtional exaltation. At least before they 
called upon us to do so, they ought to Uy ; 
parliament upon the question — whether it | 
was willing to adopt and pursue this new 
line of policy-~a line of policy, the object 
of w'hich was, not to keep down and soften 
animosities, not to reconcile differences— 
apd promote general harmony and good 
will, but to exasperate into action these 
modern principles of extravagant liberty ; 
to march at the head of the exiles of every 
country, against their legitimate govern- 
ments, and ancient institutions. If par- 
liament could be brought to adopt this 
new and exploded course, then he freely ad- 
mitted, not only that this paltry Alien bill, 
but with the hon. member for Aberdeen, 
** wise in his generation,” that the foreign 
Enlistment bill must be at once repealed, 
and we must bc^in a new era in legislation. 
But, Ahe Housed would give him Ieav(j to 
say, that when the hon. gentleman and his 
friends liad attained this most desirable 
object — when they had converted par- 
liament, convinced the sovereign, and in- 
d^iced his ministers to retrace their steps, 
ibe^ might still find themselves consider- 
ably disappointed.. He should not be 
surprised if, after all their vehement de- 
nunciations, they were at last to come to 
parliament for something like the enact- 
ment of an Alien bill ; for they assumed, 
that this country, unarmed witl^ powx^r to 
prevent thelevying of war against a foreign 
8tate«*-tbe Foreign Enlistment bill ; anti 
unarmesd with power to* control the resi- 
dent!^ of forei^ers, tlie Alien bill, tbe 
tQosequeace would^e, that nothing would 
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bo heard of in great Britain, but the fitting 
out of armaments against what were term* 
ed the despots of Europe. Bui, let him 
call the attention of those hon. gentleraev> 
to one circumstance. There were two 
parties engaged in this struggle of extra- 
vagapt principles. The one party might, 
indeed, carry with it the sympathies of 
mankind. They had all the common 
places of liberty on their side ; but, un- 
fortunately, their achievements had been 
few indeed. They had talked largely and 
done little ; and the strength, at present, 
at least, was all the other way. Let him, 
then, put a case. His hon. and learned 
friend opposite (sir J. Mackintosh) had 
.given notice a short time since, of a mo- 
tion for the recognition of the indepeu- 
dence of South America : but he had 
withdrawn it, because he understood that 
the king’s ministers were prepared to con- 
sider any armament, fitting out in Spain, 
while the French retained a preponderat- 
ing influence there, a French armanient. 

Sir J, MackitUosh . — I said, if any “ con- 
siderable armament’’ w'erc fitted out in 
Spain against South America, whilst that 
country was in the occupation of the 
French army, it ought to be considered as 
a French armament. 

Mr. Secretary Canuincr, — Well, any 
“ considerable armament and, let them 
see, if the hon. and learned gentleman 
tried other powers fairly, by this rule. 
What we had a right to say of France, 
France and other countries had a fair right 
to say of us. They mightdeclare,that they 
would consider any armament sailing from 
i tlie ports of England for South America 
I as a British armament ; and his hon. and 
learned friend would admit, that, this 
kingdom was at least as responsible for 
what was done upon her own soil, as 
France was responsible for what was done 
in Spain. Now, lie said, that the Foreign 
Enlistment bill alone prevented t!ie fitting 
out^ of armaments in British ports, and 
tliat Uie Alien bill alpne kept flireigners 
under control, and prevented their trea- 
sonable machinations. If you stripped 
the Crown of the powers thereby *given, 
there was no physical impediment to any 
number of foreigners, whether beaten or 
triumphant, coming to Plymouth or Ports- 
niqpth, fitting out an armament there, and 
^biling with it for the conquest of South 
America, whether for Ferdinand or his 
enemies. If France were to place herself 
in such a situation, we should instantly 
assert, that it afforded a ground for going 
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to war. It was ridiculous, then, to deny, 
that, if we pursued tlie sanne line of con- 
duct, we might be justly callec^ 
antwer for it in the penalty of hostilities. 
Then be maintained that it was for the 
interest of England, for the peace of 
England, and not merely for the intetest 
and peace of foreign nations, that we 
should retain and, when needful, enforce, 
these measures. God knew when we 
should see the end of the prevailing agi- 
tations — when the struggle of opinion and 
principle would terminate ! No man could 
wish for it more than he did; but he 
claimed these bills, in order that we might 
not be fooled, gulled, bullied, cheated, de- 
ceived into hostilities in which it was never 
our intention to engage. He claimed 
them for the preservation of peace — for 
the preservation of the character, reputa- 
tion, and good sense of this country — to | 
prevent it from being the laughing-stock 
and the dupe, instead of being the dread 
and the support of Europe — and that she 
might not be made by foreigners the 
starting-place of their animosities. So 
long as these extreme parties were in pre- 
sence of each other, no measure but tins 
Alien bill could save us from danger; and 
the moment we parted with it, we volun- 
tarily incurred the hazard. We should 
then justly subject ourselves to the sus- 
picion, that we had thrown •this security 
away, with the express intent of affording 
the facilities of our shore, and the conve- 
nience of our harbours, for the promotion 
and encouragement of warfare ; and he 
cared not whether that warfare was in 
favour of the one side or the other. Let 
us not deceive ourselves by supposing that 
the champions of freedom would make no 
use of our means and our ports. We well 
knew that, at this moment, there was 
scarcely a power in Europe that was not 
collecting from the capitalists of Great 
Britain, the sinews of war— that there was 
scarcely a single power that did not look* 
for resources to the *cxchequer of dur 
Exchange. He did not mean to justify 
the moral character of such loans ; but we 
were all aware, that our monied men lent 
indiscriminately to all parties ; without 
reference to any other consideration than 
the security which the borrower had to 
offer* In the best days of our consti-H 
tution, it was known that hostile armies 
were led by English captains ; but here 
were the captains of English captains, 
whose resources were the springs on which 
the power of each side rested. The mo- 
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ney-lender lent to each, and would lend 
wherever he got a security. He should 
therefore be sorry tq trust the neutrality 
of the country to the morality of money- 
lei.ders ; forget rid of the foreign enlist- 
ment, and Idl Ferdinand once show a little 
strength, and weashould soon see him 
aided by the capitalists of this country, and 
an expedition sent from oyr ports, making 
another effort to crush thewising liberties, 
of South America. fChecrs.] It wastd 
prevent such a result that be was unwiU 
ling to part with the power which (hjs 
Crown at preaeot possessed by the acts noar 
in force". He would maintai n a strict ^ 

trality, not only in act and deed; but baj 
would reject any of those little £irtati*4)iMi,, 
that might tend to the violation of it. Ha, 
hoped never to see England leading those 
armies which contended for extreme free- 
dom against those who were called the 
despots of the continent. * And here hpe 
was^aware that he must, as he had often 
done before, guard himself against the 
contrary supposition. To those who 
thought, or said that they thought, that 
the nveasure upon the table had been pro- 
duced at the dictation of any foreign 
government, or any set of governments, 
he replied that he denied i^ and he 
claimed that his denial should be as good 
as their imputation. He said it in the 
hearing of the Commons of England ; he 
said it, thank God, in the hearing of the 
whole country ; and, what was more to his 
purpose, he said it in the hearing of all 
those against whom the imputation was 
made — ^he rejected it as unfounded— he 
denied it (not in any offensive sense), -as 
utterly false [Hear,*h*ear]. Dearly as 
he valued all the ties by which European 
nations were held together,;thcre was 
a corfhexion that he would not sever at 
once, rather than allow any measure 
brought forward in that House to originate 
in a foreign source. He denied that this 
bill proceeded from foreign influence, or 
that it was at all founded upon considera- 
tions of.the interests of other states. 

The question, therefore, was, whether 
for the purpose he had mentioned, the 
provisions of the bill were adequate or too 
powerful — whether they* ^reached more 
upon individual liberty, tnan was necessary 
{or our domestic policy ? He took the liber- 
ty of assuming, that the purpose of the 
bill was the purpose of the House; because 
the measure was consonant with its recor- 
,ded iTotes. What, then, ^id the bill do? 
Did it enableagovernment to punish or im« 
K 
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prison, to seize and to confiscate? No; it 
only empowered them to remove from the 
kingdom the foreigner who, there was 
reason to suspect, was violating the asy- 
lum that had been afibrdedhihi. Lest, too, 
t}iere should be any temptation to turn the 
power to any other account, there was an 
appeal to the privy council, (le did not 
mention it as an effective process of law ; 
but, it ensured notoriety. And who did 
not know that, in this free country, where 
Bminis*ter was compelled to act in the open 
face of day, nine times out of ten, he 
dared not act otherwise than in the honest 
discharge of his duty ? This bill then ena- 
bled government to remove the foreigner ; 
and a still more valuable and a more avail- 
able consequence of that power is, that it 
enabled them to permit him to remain. 
One example in point was as good, or 
better, than a thousand arguments ; though 
they might befin point also. It had been 
his fortune, a short time since, to receive 
intelligence of. the authenticity of which 
he could nut doubt, of a plot being in agi- 
tation among certain emigrants against the 
peace of Uieir native country. The plot 
was well got up, plausible in its object, 
and not defiefent in means. This infor- 
mation, *a$ it was his duty, he had commu- 
nicated to liis right hon. friend (Mr. Peel). 
His inquiries had led precisely to the 
same conclusion. What was done ? Did 
they enforce the provisions of the Alien 
act ? Did they send the parties accused, 
and to whom the plot was brought home 
with moral certainty, out of Great Britain, 
to be exposed to the vengeance of irritated 
royalty? No. They had desired to see 
the individual prtncipally implicated. 
They told him they were awpre of the 
d^gn, and informed him of the names of 
his associates.* He did not dehy itsexist- 
eoce. though, as might be expected, he 
did not confess his own participation. 
They bade him go and be cautious ; adding, 
that they should Jet his govefnm^nt know, 
of the discovery of the plot, *but conceal 
the names of the parties. In his con- 
science, he believed that they *Kad thus 
prevented the completion of the scheme. 
Was this, he asked, an instance of abuse 
of the powers of^he Alien bill. The case 
10 which he refitted happened within the 
l^st fortnight; and, while lys* right hon. 
friend and himself were hesitating abouf 
this measure, this incident occurred, *and 
completely satisfied (hem both, that tjiey 
would not do their duty if they did not 
propose it to pafliament. Now, then, the j 
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House had the history of the origin of this 
bill ; and it knew the intentions of govern- 
mept in endeavouring to make it an enact- 
ment. He asked, then, hon. gentlemen 
on the other side, whether in the enact- 
ment or in the mode in which it had been 
applied, they saw any thing that roused 
their constitutional jealousy ? But, he mis- 
took when he talked of their constitutional 
jealousy— he ought rather to say, their 
continental jealousy. When this instance 
had been mentioned by his right hon. 
friend on a former night, a noble lord ( Al- 
thorp) — who did not often deliver his 
opinions upon foreign policy, but when he 
did, what he said always bore the stamp of 
good sense — suggested, that all the advant- 
age to be derived from a temperate use of 
the powers of the Alien bill might be at- 
tained by an act of parliament brought in 
for each specific case. The noble lord 
had had some experience in acts of par- 
liament: he had one now before the 
House for correcting the practice of cer- 
tain small courts, and when he got rid of 
that, he would really beg of the noble lord 
to try his hand a little further at legislation; 
and bring in a bill to arraign a foreigner 
in this country of treason against his own. 
At least he would have to encounter the 
diificulty of being without a precedent, in 
the history of any state, ancient or modern. 
He only requested the noble lord when he 
went home that night, to try his hand at 
framing such a bill ; and, depend upon it, 
even the mighty undertaking of regulating 
the County courts would sink into insigni- 
ficance before it. He must not only try 
a new mode of legislation, but must erect 
new courts for his purpose, such as hither- 
to the *imagination of man had never 
ccfticeived. 

That some measure should he devised 
by which a certain power over aliens should 
be granted to thg Crown at the expiration 
of the present law, he would repeat ; but, 
VI the mean time, the present would act 
upon the principlev, that prevention was 
better than cure, and he thought it better 
to act in that way, which would secure the 
interests of this country without inculpa- 
ting individuals. ^ He would repeat, then, 
that, in the present state of the world, such 
a measure as that before the House was 
necessary. What* satisfaction would it be 
to any foreign power against whom secret 
combinations were plotting, and by whom 
we might be accused of suffering such 
practices to be carried on— wh£tt satisfac- 
tion, be would ask, would it be, to say, 
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‘that we had caught the parly, and were measure might not outlive the term for 
about to try him by a law made for the which its renewal was now proposed. When- 
purpose? Such a proceeding would not ever the danger was at an end, he would 
he so much our proper policy,* as to 4ake return, with ail his heart, to some more mi- 
steps by which the practice might be pre- tigated and ^moderate system of legisla- 
vented altogether. He admitted that, ac- tion ; but for legislation u^ron this subject, 
cording to the present law, the innocent he should still be an advocate, for the 
was often subject to inconvenience as VOll House would ill perform its duty to the 
as the guilty. That must be the effect of public if it left the government without 
all general Jaws : by the very nature of the means of protecting Uie country from 
them, the innocent must be subjected tq the dangers to which had adverted, 
inconvenience. To detect the guilty, it [Loud cheers]. 

would be necessary to cast the net very Mr. Tierney next addressed the House, 
wide. hut for some moments he spoke in a tone 

He must, before he sat down, protest quite too low tp be audible in the gallery, 
against another species of exaggeration He observed, that he felt it necessary to 
which he found to exist on this question, offer a few remarks to the House after the 
He meant that disposition to take it for *eii:traordinary speech of the right hon. 
granted, that all foreigners who fled from secretary, in which he had throughout 
their own country to seek an asylum in defended the bill, and had nevertheless 
this, must be models of their kind — more expressed his readiness to abandon it for 
angels than men, though somewhat fallen, a more mild measure. If ever he had 
and with, at least, <<thc excess of glory heard a speech an houran*d a half long^in 
obscured*’ — heroes of the noblest order, th^ House, in which the speaker more 
and patriots ofthe purest water; forgetting decidedly looked one way and rowed an- 
the ancient jealousy which existed, with other, it was that which the right hon. 
respect to the coming of foreigners into gentleman had just delivered ; and, if he 
this country? Did they forget the were one of the right hon. gentleman's 
line — followers in that House, he should think 

Ix^ndoa ! the needy villain’s general home ; that, on thepresent occasion, he njight vote 

The common sink of Paws and of Rome !” against his patron, without much risk of 

He did not say, that the Alien bill had giving offence. The right hon. secretary 
completely effected a beneficiai change ; had charged gentlemen on the Opposition 
but it was not to be taken far granted, that side with the tigureofspeech called exagge- 
because a foreigner came to this country, ration ; as if he himself had not condescehd- 
he was persecuted and driven away from ed to borrow a little from fancy in the 
his own. Besides these illustrious heroes course of his address. Why, the right 
—these immortal patriots — these cham- hon. gentleman's speech was full of 
pions of freedom and martyrs — there were fanciful images — of aliens coming over in 
to be found pimps and quack-doctors, thousands and thousands, fitting out* ar- 
et id genus omne,'* — a striking instance maments, and then taking (as the sailors 
of which was to be seen in a recent qase say) a fresh departure, to conquer thejr 
at Manchester. He by no means intend- own country. The Hojise had hmrd 
ed to convey an impression, that all these fanciful statements, and they had 
aliens were of this description; but he also heard the right hon. gentleman eliarge 
thought, when gentlemen on the other others with making too free a use of the 
side assumed, that none but heroes and figure called exaggeration ! But the right 
patriots arrive here, he had at least k8*| hon. gentleman stated that his object in 
good a right to assume, that persons of a supporting this bill was to support the in- 
very contrary description also found their terests^f England. The House, however, 
way to our snores. All he contended for had all this at second-hand — the right hon. 
was, that there was a necessity for some gentleman having already announced it at 
such supervision— thatlhe Alien bill was one of those travelling parties which lie 
^dressed to the specific danger of the had got round him in^htjs late tour. It 
times — and that it had hitherto been was stated in the hearing of the mayor^ 
found effectual in suppressing, or he shoufd aldermen, tfnd burgesses of Plymouth ; 
rather say, in preventing it. He had not an^ no doubt they must have been as- 
heard even an insinuation of an abuse of tounded at the deelaration then, as tlie 
its powers. He would conclude as he be- Hbuse was now. Now, he would take the 
i;an, with expressing his hope that lh& rigfit hon. gentleman’s avrn text; and say, 
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that he would also support the bill for the 
interests of England, provided it could be 
shown that it really tended to support 
those interests. If sny member should 
prove this to his satisfaction, he should 
have his vote : but no man should have 
btS' vote in support of the measure, until 
that tendency of the biH was clearly de- 
monstrated. Looking at the right hon. 
gentleman*s observations, it struck him, 
that the right hon. gentleman was not 
half 80 friendly to the measure as he had 
pretended to^be ; for after having raked 
all foreign and ancient history on the sub- 
ject — ^^after having ransacked the sfinals of 
the ancient republic$<«-The home secre- 
tary having already gone tlirough the 
whole History of England on the quef- * 
lions — after all this trouble, it turned out, 
that it was only within the last fortnight 
that the right hon. gentleman had made 
up his mind to bring it forward at all ; and 
then, even that was owing to one of the 
luckiest accidents in the world. He wo^ld 
not follow the right hon. gentleman into 
his disquisition of ancient history : he 
would come to that period of English his- 
lory— (which was, after all, the only one 
that had any thing to do with the matterl 
—he woqld co^ to that part of it which 
he looked upon as its best— he meant the 
period since the Revolution. This Alien 
Dill, said to be so essential to our very 
safety as a nation, had no existence in all 
this long period. Putting out of our view 
the Alien bill of 179S, which was dif- 
ferent from the present, it had been a law 
about ten years ; and now we were so jea- 
lous of it, that if we were to believe the 
right hon. gentlemaq, the country could 
not go on without it. But, before this bill 
was in exist encoi England had been ex- 
tolled for her generous foreign policy, and 
had raised herself to greatness, without 
possessing an alien bill. This measure, 
which, in these perilous times, was to save 
the country, was to last, howeyer, only for 
the next two years. Then the right hon. 
gentleman gave the House to understand 
we should hear no more of it, bij^Usome* 
thing else would be introduced in its stead; 
but what that something else was he did 
not himself yet kpow. This conduct of 
the right bon. ^ g^^ntleman looked very 
much like a compromise somewhere ; as if 
one: part of the government had said to the 
other paft, Here we have been actijig 
on Uie ancient principles of the constitu- 
tion, for the last 25 years : and now you 
came witih. yaw doctrineg^ 
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your reforms in tradCi and your inquiries 
into Chancery courts, and a thousand other 
novelties, as if you wanted to turn every 
thing upside down; you Bcmit give ua 
something in lieu of ali tbia-^let us - see, 
what have 3'aa got to give?" Well,’’ 
said the colleague, will you havef ” 

Oil ! give us the Alien hill.” << Welh 
take it for a couple of years or so ; but at 
the end of that time it must be modified.’’ 
^d they bad got it, and he did not see 
that it was likely to be of any advantage 
to them, except to show that they were 
not entirely beaten, and to give them an 
opportunity of worrying some poor devil 
of an alien, if they should feel so inclined. 
•^The right bon. gentleman then proceed* 
ed to contend, that the bill was not call- 
ed for by any existing necessity. If fo- 
reigners flocked hither in thousands, the 
power might be considered not unreason- 
able ; but when they came in in dribblets, one 
now and one then, they could not possibly 
call for the exercise of the power which 
was now demanded. Foreigners might 
come here either as emissaries for foreign 
purposes, or as fornenters of discontents 
here. That any danger was likely to arise 
from the latter, had been fully disclaimed 
in the king’s speech, and in th/kt of the 
right hon. gentleman; and any object 
which they might hope to gain in the for- 
mer character would be defeated by the 
foreign enlistment bill, to which, by the 
wav, the right hon. gentleman had adverted 
as fully as if it were a measure then before 
the House. Now, as to the possibility of fo- 
reigners fitting out armaments from this 
countryagainst their own governments. In 
the first place, how were they to get men ? 
Heshoulc^iike to know to what description 
of persons these foreigners could go, who 
would not give them this answer — ** this 
is a bad time for you to apply to us for 
such a purpose ; we have got plenty of 
work, and we shati't get half as much by 
going with you as we shall by staying at 
•hhme.” They might, too, add — « this 
I is a bad time for ap*plying to us to serve 
j any party purposes ; party in this country 
is nearly extinct, and many persons think 
that tl>e Opposition are playing bdoty, be- 
cause they do nol make a greater stir.” 
[Hear, and a laugh]. The ^nger which 
the right hon. gentleman apprehended was 
,aftogether imaginary. The foreigners 
who came to this country arrived here as 
fugitives ; and it was a new and painful 
tiling for him to hear U stated, as aground 
for watching those persons with jealQiiq^ 
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that they were likely to enter into oia^U It was most repugnant to English feeliegt 
nations against the govemilietits which to pass the bill upon such groundU. The 
had oppressed them* Butt it was said, right hon. secretly had, however, spolm 
that such machinations Would be danger* with great gravity of a discovery which 
ous, ‘ inasmuch as tliey woold involve this bad been m^de within the last fortnight^ 
government in diffi^ltioi end disputes of a plot which had been fenaed by cer« 
with foreign powers, whilst it was pro* tain foreigners against some foreign power, 
fessing to observe the strictest fldli- He would do the right hon. gentleman 
trality. Now, be wished the British ami the -right hon. secretary for the 
government to act impartially, on the home department this justice, that be 
principles which it professed. believed them to bt utterty incapable of 

thought that the Holy Alliance, and all d^rading their country so far as .to esta- 
tho proceedings of the different con- blish in it a system of espiQohge against 
gresstfs which bad been held, were osachi- poor foreigners here. The kiformataon, 
nstions against the liberties of the people then, which had led to the discovery of 
of Europe. The crowned heads who com- the plot must have come from some 
posed those congresses had evidently fbrei^ minister. He was sure of lb«v 
bound themselves together to crush liberty 'because be was convinced, tlmt the right 
on the continent, wherever k might arise, hon. gentleman woukl be above adopting 
Had the British government remonstrated the miserable course of tracking the fooP* 
with foreign ministers against the raachi- steps of individuals, 5f whose names he 
nations of their masters ? Had it said, kept a register. But, whpt had happened 
that their proceedings were likely to en- with respect to the plot in question ? The 
danger the peace of Europe? Not at right hon. gentleman said, that be 
all ! The machinations which govern- acted a kind part with respect to tlie eon^ 
ment was willing to put down were those spirator who had been brought before 
of the oppressed against the oppressors ; him. He remonstrated with him ; tM 
not those of the oppressors against the him he knew his accomplices, and gave 
oppressed. He really should like to know him warning tha^ if he ajd not abandon 
what the right hoo. gendeman thought the course in which he had embarked, he 
any number of foreigners who sought would be sent out of the oountiy. Why# 
refuge in this country could, by any poa« could not all thta have been done witheilt 
sibiiity, achieve. The right hems gentle^ the Alien biUi If f>ldt bad ibeon dii4 
man had said, that loans Vere easily ob* covered wiiefi no alieu bill waa in eais» 
tained. To be sure they were-— when tence, the right hon. gentleman might 
good security could be giver. But, the have informed the government againai 
expet'iiiient had been tried, not whether which the conspiracy was directed, of the 
tile poor foreigners who had recently ar* circumstance; and that was all that had 
rived in this country could get loans, but been done in the present instance. On 
whether they could procure a small pit- this occasion, therefore, the Alien act had 
tance from the generosity of individuals been of no efficacy. The principle on 
to supply their pressing necessities ;,and which thfe bill was munded was, tliat ina*> 
lie was sorry to say, that the result of the chinations carried on indbis countrjr*]>y 
experiment had not been very flattering, foreigners against their own governmenta. 
On the other hand, it was notorious that were dangerous in the eye of the ^British 
loans for the assistance of crowned heads law ; and, by passing the bill, govern** 
could be procured very easily in this ment took -upon itself the task of watcldng 
country. Was it possible to apprehend the acis of foreigners, not because they 
any danger from the* circumstance of four were injurious to our society, but because 
or five unfortunate foreigners meeting in they were hostile to those who had op* 
a garret, to talk over the miseries which pressed them. He had before observed, 
they had endured from their oppressors, that foreignem in this country were not 
Was the House of Cofhmons to be called very likely to be able to effect much 
upon to pass a law like that proposed, in against their governments, by means of 
order to prevent four or five such unhappy money or mms; but, they were able te 
persons as he bad dq^cribed from discuss** injure those goveraments a great deal ui 
mg, whether they might not, by some oae way— he meant by publicadima. 
romantic attempt, reseue their wives and Most of the continental governmeBti 
families whom tii^ had left b^ind them, wore of that description, that the greatest 
from the evils which Uiey were enduring. u^ry which could be alone to them 
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ta tell the truth of them [cheers j. Wai 
it not very probable that foreign powers 
would make an application to preven 
iuch pfddieations trom issuing from th< 
presa, by sending those who \pere inclined 
IO >oompiMie them, out of t(ie country. 
The right hon* gentleman shook his head ? 
buti such applications' might be made, 
and he had no doubt that they Vould be 
made : and then would arise the danger 
of war, which Hie right hon. gentleman 
was so anxious to avoid, if those applica- 
tions were liot attended to. No persons 
could differ more than the right bon. 
gentleman and those with whom he came 
in contact on the other side of the water. 
The right hon. gentleman said, that it 
was the policy of this country to acknow- 
ledge the South American states, when 
they should become clearly independent 
of the mother country : but the French 
ministers said, tjiat to act in that manner 
wobld be to sanction the principle of re- 
volution. He save the right hon. gentle- 
man credit for having treated such an ar- 
gument with the contempt which it merit- 
and, instead of condescending to dis- 
cuss the point, passed, as it were, to the 
order of the day. The difference of opinion 
to which* he had just alluded was very 
strikingly exempiined on the subject of 
the late attack upon Spain. He believed 
that the right hon. gentleman was sincere 
In the disapprobation which in the warmth 
of his heart, he had last session expressed 
against the invasion of Spain. But, how was 
that invasion regarded by the French go- 
vernment ? It had recently been proclaim- 
ed to the world in the speech of the king of 
France,^ with a de^res of effrontery, and 
he wodhi add of impiety, never before 
witnessed, that Providence hbd been 
plefied to bleds his endeavours in. the 
<< most generous as well as the most just 
of all enterprises'’ — meaning the invasion 
of Spain. Suppose, now, one of the 
Spanish emigrants in this country were 
to be incited to write a pamphlet on the 
subject of the king of France’s speech, 
and to shew what was the real nafure of 
the Spanish war, and suppose him to ex- 
press himself, with regard to his most 
Christian maje6ty,c not in such decorous 
terms as he (Mn T.) was inclined to ob« 
serve towards him in that place: If the 
king of France were to complain to this 
govemnieni on the subject, and there were 
no Alien bill in force, ministers might say, 
If you are aggrieved, you must seek your 
remedy by English law; the executive 
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power can do nothing for you.** But 
ministers coidd not give that answer as 
long as the Aiion act was in existence, be- 
cause the ^French jgovernment would im- 
mediately say, arc bound to com- 

ply with our wishes, because you have 
established the principle, that you are to 
interfere to put down all machinations 
against our government.” He did not 
know whether he had made himself un- 
derstood upon this point [cheers]. It 
struck him as being a question of deep 
importance ; and he implored the House 
to act as the supporters of ministers, and 
not to pass a bill, the effect of which would 
be to render those ministers liable to the 
very danger from which they thought it 
was calculated to protect them ; namely, 
the danger of being embroiled with fo- 
reign powers on the subject of aliens re- 
siding in this country. He had really 
been surprised to hear the right hon. gen- 
tleman talk of the probability of great 
captains and heroes coming over to I his 
country, and fitting out mighty armaments 
against foreign governments. If there 
was one hon. gentleman in that House 
who could believe that to be the case, he 
would do very right in voting for the bill. 
Certainly, nothing could be more incon- 
venient than to And, all of a sudden, a 
vast fleet assembled at Plymouth, having 
come God knew whence, and going God 
knew whither j* But he had no doubt that 
some individual, w^ho knew the manner 
in which a fleet was got together — who 
was aware that, in order to effect that 
object, it was necessary to publish adver- 
tisements inviting contracts for provisions, 
stores, &c. — would comfort the right hon. 
gentleman, and tell him that he needed 
Dotrto be under any apprehension on that 
score [hear, and a laugh]. The right 
lion, gentleman had a part to perform, and 
he had certainly performed it most ably 
for his colleagues. ’ He had given them a 
speech with which, under all the circum- 
stances, he thought they ought to be very 
well satisfied. But, throughout the whole 
of that speech, the right hon. gentleman 
had taken care to show that the Alien act 
was not a thing of which he greatly ap- 
proved. He had* treated it as a drug 
which was poured down their throats and 
hqd hoped that the dose would not be 
•repeated two years hence. For himself, 
he must contend against the principle of 
arming government with powers to meet 
a case that might possibly arise. He 
diought it the wisUr course for govern- 
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mcnt to wait until a case should arise, 
which mightTpquire extraordinary powers, 
and then to apply to parliament for assis- 
tance. He hoped the right Bon. gentle- 
man would inform the House what powers 
the foreigners in this country would pos- 
sess of disturbing the peace of Europe, 
if the Alien act were allowed to expire. 
If that right hon. gentleman made out a 
case of real danger, he would give him 
his hearty vote in favour of government. 
He was, however, satisfied that there wds 
no danger to be apprehended, and that 
the Alien bill had its origin in the restless 
ambition, to uue the mildest phrase, of 
the sovereigns of the continent. The 
right hon. secretary for foreign affairs 
had disclaimed this. He had said, that 
he would submit to no dictation from fo- 
reign powers. He believed the right hon. 
gentleman when he said so. But the 
right hon. gentleman had not originated 
the Alien act: he had found it existing 
when he came into office ; and how it had 
been introduced as a part of the policy 
of government, he, of course, could not 
know. At what was called the settlement 
of Europe, after the fall of Napoleon, the 
great European powers had, he sincerely 
believed; entered into^an agreement — he 
did not, of course mean an agreement on 
a stamp — that liberty should be crushed 
wherever it was possible tp crush it. For 
this it was, that this country had spent 
hundreds of millions ; for this it was, that 
they had restored the Bourbons. That 
family now found they could not maintain 
their newly-acquircd power, unless they 
were assisted by extraordinary means. 
They, therefore, addressed the British 
government in these terms : — We have 
spies and large armies to serve our I)ur- 
poses, and if an individual renders himself 
obnoxious, wc can take him up, clap him I 
in a fortress, and he ^ill never more be I 
heard of ; but, in your free government, j 
what can you do This being the cale^ i 
it was determined tjiat no persons- who 
were obnoxious to the continental govern- 
ments should be allowed to find a refuge 
in Enghind. He was as satisfied that that 
was the origin of the Alien act, as that he 
was at that moment speaking [cheers]. 

It was extraordinary tnat, at the present 
moment, when this country was at peace 
With all the world— .when our situation was* 
prosperous— when every man was con- 
tpnted when all domestic differences had 
subsided— and when there were no grounds 
for alarm, parliament should be called 
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upon to pass a bill, which had no other 
jbject than to prevent England from being 
the asylum of the oppressed. He was 
anxious that the character which England 
had acquired of being an asylum for the 
oppressed all nations should be msin- 
tained. It would, he admitted, be a breach 
of neutrality, if *tlle British government 
invited persons who were plotting against 
their own governments to come to this 
country, and sent ships to convey them 
hither. But, under present circumstances, 
only a limited number of. aliens found 
their way here, to enjoy that freedom 
which they could not obtain in their Own 
countries ; and God forbid that in his life- 
time the case should ever be otherwise ! 
The moment a poor foreigner set his foot 
upon the shores of England, his chains 
fell from him, and he became as free as 
Englishmen, and entitled to all the privi- 
leges which they enjoyad, except with 
regard to certain distributions of propeAy, 
which they were aware before they came 
here, that they would not be allowed to 
ossess. The right hon. secretary for the 
ome department, however, would not 
allow foreigners to enjoy those blessings. 
He set about watching them, in order to 
discover whether they were engaged in 
any machinations against their respective 
governments. He would advise that right 
hon. gentleman, who must have work 
enough of his own on his hands, not to 
undertake to be police-agent for other 
ftates [^ear]. He did not use the term 
in an offensive sense; but it really appear- 
ed to him, that the information respecting 
the plot to which the right bon. secretary 
for foreign affairs bad Alluded, must have 
been furnished by some foreign- power. 
He implored the House, at the present 
moment, when this counU^ was triuhfpti- 
ant, prosperous, happy and contented, and 
all Europe was moved by discontent— pro- 
voked by the treachery of their govern- 
ments,, by broken promises, and by as- 
surances of the bestowing of constitutions 
never performed— to preserve, not a no- 
minal,M)ut a real neutrality, and to deal 
as fairly by the oppressed, as by the op- 
pressors. This was the only course which 
England could steer with honour and ad- 
vantage. He thoughti with many other 
persons, th^t if England had taken a more 
decided part a short time since, much of 
what had happened might have been pre- 
vented. But he ^ould not dwell upon 
that topic; it was wiser to consider the 
present than to regret the past. Naatra- 
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litT wa9 the poHcy which Ghglaod must 
lie opposed the Allen bill 
on the greiii^ that It tended to provoke 
e tirei^ of ^at neutridity« For the same 
reeao^ on which the right Lon. gentle- 
idan l^d rested hia defence oT the mea- 
aure, he (Mr. X.) opined it^namely^ 
Cor the interests of England. 

Mr. Secretary^ Canning said, he felt it 
necessary, in consequence of what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman, to 
declare, that government had not received 
their information on the subject of the 
plot of which he had spoken from any 
foreign power. 

' Mr. Tierney begged to ask, whether 
the information had proceeded from any 
persons who had been employed by go- 
vernment to look after aliens ? 

Mr. Canning. — No.** 

Mr. Secretary Ped said, he would not 
hace risen at all that evening, had it not 
been for the very pointed manner in 
which he had been alluded to by the 
right lion, gentleman opposite. It was 
however, not a little gratifying to him to 
find, that, after all the blame which had 
been cast upon government, and after 
the many propositions which had been 
made for altering the constitution of that 
House, the right bon. gentleman himself 
was candid enough to acknowledge, that 
not only had the country been triumphant 
in war, but that with respect to her internal 
affairs, she was contented, happy, and 
prosperous. The right hon. gentleman's 
arguments against the bill were founded 
upon two assumptions ; namely, those 
whioh refer to the motives of its first 
introduction, and to Uie objects to which 
it was to be applied, now that it bad been 
introduced. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that th^e Alien act was first pro- 
posed, •- in consequence of an understand- 
ing amongst the sovereigns of the conti- 
nent, that liberty was every where to be 
ut down. Now, he must say, that he 
ad never heard of any such understand- 
ing, and that, for his part, no consjdera* 
tion on earth could ever have tempted 
him, as an Englishmdn, and a minister of 
England, to propose a measure pro- 
fessedly for the internal security of this 
country, which had been either, dictated 
or proposed by a foreign power. The 
object of the bill, according to the inter- 
pretation of the right hon. gentleman, 
was, to prevent the distressed from find- 
ing an asyltini in t^is country. He cofild 
omy meet that' assertion, by gating, the 


well-known fact, that in no instance had 
that asylum been denied^ The right hon. 
gentleman had mentioned one instance 
which occurred before he ( Mr, P. ) was 
connected with the home department, 
upon which, therefore he was not pre- 
paved to give a decided answer ; but he 
could state, that since be had held the 
office of secretary to the home depart- 
ment, not a single foreigner had been 
rhfused an asylum in this country, either 
oh account of his political principles, or 
his previous conduct. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that, from the period 
of the Revolution, up to the year 1793, 
there was no Alien act, and therefore he 
had contended, that there ought to be no 
Alien act now. But, did not the right 
hon. gentleman’s own speech prove, that 
nothing could be more different than the 
state of Europe in the two periods ? 
What was his own description of the pre- 
sent state of Europe ? So agitated was 
the state of Europe, according to his own 
representation at the present moment, that 
every king was regarded by the constitu- 
tional party as a tyrant, and every friend 
to constitutional reform was regarded by 
the royalists as a rebel. The object of 
his majesty's government was to maintain 
a perfect neutrality; and they would 
neither permit the constitutional nor the 
monarchical pa^-ty to make this country 
the theatre of their machinations. During 
the government of Spain in 1821, for in- 
stance, they would no more have per- 
mitted the monarchical party, than they 
would now permit the constitutional 
party”, to make England, as hia right hon. 
friend expressed it, the workshop of 
their intrigues. But, though there w'as 
no Alien act during the period to which 
the right hon. gentleman alluded, the go- 
vernment frequently resorted to a much 
stronger measure— the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act — a measure which 
enabled them to imprison a suspec'ted 
foreigner. It had been said by the late 
Mr. Windham, that sending a foreigner 
out of the country was no more than 
drowning a fish ; but, the suspenoion of 
the Habeas Corpus act enabled the go- 
vernment not merely to drown the fish, 
but to put the fish in prison. The right 
Jicm. gentleman had put the case of a 
pamphlet, written by fin oppressed French- 
man, and had asked whether, if the French 
government called upon us to send such 
^ roan out of the country^ the requisition 
wouM be obeyed I Now, he did not* 
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know what the French government might 
ask in such a case, but, if it made such a 
demand, he well knew what, would be 
the answer of his right hon. colleague. 
In tlie course of the last ten years many 
pamphlets of the description alluded to 
by the right hon. gentleman must Irave 
been written, and yet no instance of the 
oppressive exercise of the Alien act could 
be cited. If, therefore, they might judge 
of future dangers from the experience of 
the past, the right hon. gentleman’s ap- 
prehensions were perfectly groundless. 
The right hon. gentleman had cautioned 
him not to become a police agent for 
foreign governments. He trusted he 
knew his duty as an English minister too 
well to submit to become the agent of 
any other country. He declared most 
distinctly and unequivocally, that he 
never had had the slightest communica- 
tion with any foreign minister on the 
subject of the Alien bill. What could he 
do more than make this unequivocal decla- 
ration ? He never had yielded, and he 
never would yield to such considerations 
as had been suggested by the right hon. 
gentleman, and he repeated, that he had 
never had any communication on the 
subject of this bill with any foreign power 
whatever. He asked for the hill solely 
because he thought that the interests of 
the country demanded it. •Why, wheait 
was the acknowledged policy of this 
country to be at peace, should we sutler 
foreigners to disturb that peace by mak- 
ing England the theatre of their machi- 
nations ? The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that if it were found that machhia- 
tions were carried on by foreigners in 
this country, so as to endanger tfie public 
tranquillity, parliament might be applfed 
to, but surely it was better that bis 
majesty’s government should retain a 
power which had not b«en abused, than 
that such an expedient should be resorted 
to. The subject of the Alien act had 
been so fully and repeatedly discussTed, 
that it was impossible lo devise any new 
argument in support of it. He was 
satisfied diat, if this act were repealed at 
the present moment, they would soon be 
under the necessity of resorting to much 
harsher measures. He considered the 
continuance of this act, under existing* 
circumstances, an advantage to Aliens 
themselves. The hon. member for South- 
wark (sir R. Wilson) had assigned a sin- 
gular reason for his opposition to the 
measure : he had declared his intention 
VOL. XL 


to oppose tt, because it was tendered^ 
more palatable, because the power was 
rendered less liable to abuse ; or rather 
because all possibility of abusing it was 
taken away/ He had argued, that Aliens 
who had fesided seven years in the 
country, were a» likely as any others to 
plot against Iheir government, and yet no 
precautions were taken against them. 
This might or might no^ be consistent 
with sound policy, but he would ask 
whether it did not conclushrely prove, 
that foreign governments had nothing to 
do with this measure, and that his 
majesty’s ministers had not acted on 
foreign suggestions ? They had acted 
•only with a view to English interests; 
they were ready to permit foreigners to 
take refuge in this country as an asylum, 
but not to allow them to desecrate that 
asylum, by converting it into a scene of 
intrigue and machination. On those 
gre^unds he sincerely hoped that parlia- 
ment would consent to -continue to his 
majesty’s government for two years, the 
powers which the Alien act conferred. 

Lord Allhorp said, there were some 
parts of the speech of the right hon. se- 
cretary for foreign affairs, which he had 
heard with satisfaction. He alluded par- 
ticularly to that part of it in which he 
had stated; that this was the last time he 
should apply to parliament for these 
powers. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated, somewhat inaccurately, an observa - 
tion which he (lord A.), had made on a 
former occasion. He had not stated, 
that he should prefer a specific act of the 
legislature for each particular case, 
that he should prefer' a general act of 
parliament, .making such machinations as 
excited the apprehensions pf the govpy^ 
nient illegal, to a continuance of the 
Alien act. • 

The House divided : For the second 
reading now^ 172. For the amendment 
>92. Majorj^ty 80. The bill was then 
read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, April 5. 

Alien Bill.] Mr.^* §ecretar}' Peel 
hoped there would be*no objection to 
passing the •Alien bill through a . com- 
mit tee without opposition, and taking the 
furtTier debate on the third reading. 

Mr. Hume was unwilling to create a 
^debafte at present, and pyticuiarly as th^ 
right hop. secretary for foreign affairjfi* 
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had intimated that this was the last time j andrepairsin WinilsorCastlo, which seem- 
thev should be troubled with this ob- ed to him, and he trusted would be con- 


noxious measure. Still, he considered it 
so oi^ectlonable, that he slipuld, in the 
committee, propose a clause, to limit the 
duration of the bill for one year. 

The House resohted*itself into a com- 
mittee on the bill, and Mr. Hulne moved 
a clause, confinmg the duration of the bill 
to one year ineftead of two. 

Mr. Secretary Peel hoped that the 
declaration'of his right hon. friend, which 
so materially altered the view of the bill, 
would induce the hon. gentleman not to 
press his motion. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that nothing but 
the lateness of the hour when the right 
hon. secretary for foreign affairs spoke 
on a former night, prevented him from 
replying at the instant to a speech fraught 
with the utmoi^t injustice to the emigrants 
yiio had sought an asylum in England. 
He should, therefore, on the third re^mg, 
state his sentiments generally upon this 
most obnoxious and unconstitutional bill, 
and upon the speech with which it was 
attempted to be so improperly forced 
upon the attention of the House. 

Mr. Secretary Feel said, it would be 
certainly open to any hon. member to 
endeavour to throw out the bill on the 
third reading, and that allowing it to pass 
through the committee compromised no ' 
hon. member's opinion on the subject, j 

Lord Nugent protested strongly agaipst ! 
the bill, which should, in all its stages, 
have his most decided opposition. 

Mr. Hohhouse did not wish that any J 
hotly should have the opportunity of say- , 
ing, that this bill had received amendment j 
from his side of the House. *He would I 
all the hanour of it to th(i other side, i 
and would allow no part of it to be shared | 
amoAg his friends. He therefore in- ! 
treated his hon. friend to withdraw his ; 
amendment. ! 

The amendment was then ifegatived,* 
and the original clause carried without a 
division. 

Repairs oi; WianaoR Ca6tle. 3 The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of Supply, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that early in the course of tile present sea ^ 
aioiv he had given notice of his intention to 
call upon the House to grant his majesty 
a certain sum of mdney, whficb appeared 
to be within their means, to be applied ta 
tike purpose of making certain alterations 


sidered by the committee, becoming the 
nature and character of that st^uctu^(^ 
He had stated abo that it would be im- 
portant to the advancement of that object 
to*makesome purchases of certain Houses 
and portionsof land, without which the im- 
provement of the Castle and the demesne 
pould not be accomplished. He had fur- 
ther stated, that the probable sum which 
would be required, as far as it was possi- 
ble to form an estimate, might be taken 
at 300,000/. ; but that all which he meant 
to ask for in the present session, was half 
that sum. It would not be necessary to 
trouble the committee with a repetition 
of the observations he had made, to ex- 
plain the grounds upon which it appeared 
to him fitting and proper that that an- 
cient and venerable siructuie, so long 
the chosen residence of the inonarchs of 
this countrjr, should be treated with that 
respect which parliament and the country 
I hau ever evinced, with a view to uphold 
the splendor and magnificence of the 
I monarch who reigned over them. How- 
j ever, it would be necessary that luj should 
i state the mode in which it apju'ared to 
! government ihatH^his money could he best 
I applied. The first object which was to be 
considered, was the personal comfort and 
convenience df the monarch. Every one 
who was acquainted with Windsor Castle 
must know, that the apartments usually 
occupied by his majesty were in many re- 
spects extremely inconvenient, on account 
of a want of proper communication be- 
tween them, which was only obtained by 
cutting off parts of different rooms, and 
thereby destroying the proportion of the 
building: and no one could deny, thaf the 
palace which the monarchs of the country 
had chosen for their general residence, 
should not he deficient in comforts and 
conveniences, for want of the necessary 
funds which the public were bound, and 
had always been rfccustomed, to supply. 
It was to accomplish this object that their 
1 exertions should be directed in the first 
instance. It would be material to make, 
what did not at present exist, a convenient 
access from that part of the castle which 
was appropriated to private use, to what 
>Vere usually denominated the state apart- 
ments. There weVe many purposes to 
which this part of the castle was applica- 
ble. Then there w,ere apartments which 
had been known for centuries hy like name 
of the king's state-rooms, and others that 
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were equall}^ well known by the trame of 
the queen’s state-rooms. Between these 
rooms and those which the kin^usualFy oc- 
cupied, it was only fitting that there should 
direct and commodious communication. 
Now, it was impossible for the king to^go 
into the state apartments from his private 
apartment at present, without making a 
considerable dstour, and without encoun* 
tering several inchnveniences, to which, 
for various reasons, he ought not to be 
subjected. To open a free communication 
between these distinct parts of the castle 
was the second object to which this 8uiir| 
of money would be applied. The third 
had also^ reference to the state apart- 
ments. Nobody would deny that they 
ought to be maintained with a degree of 
splendor that was becoming the sove- 
reign who ruled over the country, and 
also the country over which he ruled. It 
was therefore proposed that a certain part 
of the grant should be applied to the em- 
bellishment and improvement of this part 
of the castle. It was also not impossible 
that it might ba advisable to make some 
alterations, though not to any great extent 
in the interior of the castle. The com- 
mittee vgL’re aware, that at dilFerent pe- 
riods several alteratiorts had been made 
in its interior, and those not always con- 
sistent with the age and character of the 
pile, or conducive to the*convenience of 
those who occupied it. It might perhaps i 
be as well, now that they were occupied i 
in repairingand beautifying this venerable i 
structure to remove also the unsightly | 
alterations which ignorance andbadjaste | 
had made in it. J'he committee were 
aware, tliat there had already been a 
removal of certain buildings reserved for 
the residence of certain officers of state, 
which though not belonging to the 
ca&tlc, were placed directly before it. 
The buildings to ifhich he alluded’ 
ran across the long walk, interceptj^d 
the view over it, and were one of ^ the* 
greatest eye-sores th*at could be well ima- 
gined to any person who was anxious to 
obtain a distinct view of Windsor-castle. 
It had tlierefore been thought advisable 
to remove them altogether. Besides these 
buildings, there were others which were 
ol^ectionable as deformities to themselves, 
and still more objectionable as deformities* 
growing upon that * otherwise beautiful 
structure. Now, as there could be no 
di’fference of opinion as to the propriety 
of removing buildings so ineongruous, he 
troated these wmdd also be xm difimooe 
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as to tlie mode of effecting that removal. 
Some of these buildings, he must inform 
the committee, were the property of pri- 
vate individuals, and therefore must be 
purchased .before they could be removed. 
One of the objects of the grant would 
therefore be the*purchase of those build- 
ings ; to* wbich he thought nobody would 
be averse, who felt at alt interested in the 
beauty of the Castle. The same observa- 
tion would also apply to the purchase oi 
certain portions of land, which were ne- 
cessary to the improvement of the domain 
of Windsor-park. There were at preseni 
several detached portions of ground id the 
hands of private individuals, which were 
completely surrounded by the Park^ and 
which it would be a great improvement to 
add to it. These porrions of ground wefe 
adjacent to the Long-walk. Every body 
knew that that walk was the most majestic 
avenue in the world ; and yet there wafe 
individuals possessed of ground on both 
sides of it, who could ot'any mome lit de- 
stroy its grandeur by erecting houses, or 
streets of houses, upon if. Those indivi- 
duals, he knew, were willing to part with 
their property for a suitable remuneration; 
and, if the committee should be of opinion 
that the domain of Windsor-park ought to 
be improved, he did not know of any me- 
thod by which it could be better improved 
than by purchasing such portions of land at 
he had just described. — He had now stated 
to the committee the objects for whieb rte 
wanted this sum of 300,0001. He might 
perhaps be asked,— -how it was that he 
came down to parliament to request of 
it so large a sum of mpney, when he* had 
no detailed estimates, or accounts of the 
expense to be incurred to lay before it ? 
To such a question he would answer, UlStt 
it was not easy to draw out estimates upon 
a subject like the present, especial!^ when 
there was property to be purchased for 
which the negotiations had not been con« 
eluded,’ and when there were plans to be 
considered, of which every portion ought 
to be discussed before one step was taken 
to execute them. He said “ every por- 
tion ought to be discu»ed/’ becauseVith- 
out such discussion the^ might be involv- 
ed, as they had alre%!;p been once this 
session, in works which it might be inad- 
visable to Bring to a conclusion. It would 
particularly unfortunate if any thing of 
riiat kind should Occur in the works at 
Wjpdsor, because fhey could nrt becoisk<b 
menced without considerable ioconveni** 
ence to Us majesty— a considtoilio® 
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whisfi he was sure would induce the com- ment the responsibility which naturally 
inittee to do every thing in their power to belonged to it. Some individuals would 
filiortenthe time during which his majesty necessarily be placed in the coniniission, 
must necessarily submit to, it. Jf the from the very nature of the offices which 
committee should refuse to place in the they happened to hold ; a(\d that being 


hands of government the funds which it 
demanded) until it received an estimate of 
all the expenses to be incurred) the pre- 
sent year would" elapse before a single 
measure could tie taken, either to repair 
4 >r beauthy the Castle ; and bis majesty 
must remain for another twelve months 
exposed to all the various inconveniences 
which he had before attempted to de- 
scribe. He therefore trusted, that the 
committee would not think the circum- 
stance of his not detailing the precise 
nature of the alterations to be made, and 
the expense to be incurred, a sufficient 
reason for denying him the sum which he 
reej^uested. He^ knew that in asking for 
the money in the manner he did, he was 
incurring a serious responsibility on bclinlf 
of the government of which lie was a 
member, and that he was calling upon the 
committee to repose upon the government, 
in full confidence that it would not allow 
the money intrusted to its care to be ap- 
plied to unworthy /purposes. That re- 
sponsibility, however, government w’as 
willing to incur, and he trusted that its 
conduct had been such as to justify the 
committee in placing in it the confidence 
be demanded. — There was one part of 
this subject which he had not yet mention- 
ed, and to which he was particularly anx- 
ious to refer ; he meant that part of it 
which referred to the appointment of a 
commission to superintend the plans, upon 
the execution of which this sum of i30(),(KK)/. 
was to be expended. Great niisifpprehen- 
appeared ’rto have previ^ilod with 
regard to this cororoission. In the first 
place, ‘'it never was intended that parlia- 
ment should have the appointment of this 
commission, unless it were found necessary 
to give it powers which no branch of the 
government at present possessed. As it 
was not, however, necessary to givj them 
any such powers, there would be no occa- 
sion to ask parliament to sanction the 
commission, and jtiio commission would 
therefore be in the usual manner. 

With regard to the appointment of a 
commission, he had beard it sthted, that it 
was not onl^ an unnecessary, but even ^n 
unconstitutional measure. He allowed, 
ihat a commission |ifould foe highly 
jper, if it were apfftunted lor the purpoias 
lof withdrawing irom his majeii|y*a govi&*rii- 


the case, gentlemen would see, that his 
majesty’s ministers were not desirous of 
throwing offi their own shoulders the bur- 
then which they acknowledged it to be 
their duty to bear. He fully admitted, on 
behalf of government, that it was the only 
party that could be responsible for the 
expenditure of the money : he likewise 
lladmilted, that it was responsible also for 
another part of this subject — he meant 
that which related to taste ; but, at the 
same time that he admitted all this, he 
still thought, that the committee would 
not be surprised at bearing that those who 
would become commissioners ex-officio, 
were anxious to avail themselves of the 
opinions of other gentJemen, who were 
fully competent to give trust-worthy opin- 
ions. He did not know that it was the 
part of the executive government, or of 
the first lord of the Treasury, or of the 
gentleman who filled the office which Im 
then held — he did not know that it was 
incumbent upon all or any oneofihem, that 
they should be peVsons skilled in matters 
of taste. He could not pretend to the 
character of a man of good taste himself; 
he should therefore be happy to have the 
advantage of the judgment of others, to 
direct him upon any poinis on wliich his 
own might be defective. Mr. Uuike had 
declared, that it was (juile hopeless tliat 
much attention should be paid by the go- 
vernment of this country to the line arts ; 
for it was impossible, he said, that our 
statesmen, either from their education, or 
from their various occupations, sliould be 
much skilled in mailers of that kind. And, 
if he were to judge of the difficulty of 
performing this pSrt of his duty — if, in- 
deed, mutters of taste fell within his duty 
— ^from what had already occurred during 
this session, he shourd say, that it was by 
far the most arduous duty that he had to 
perform. Every one was, to a certain de- 
gree, able to condemn, and in all illlhirs of 
the world, condemnation implied a proof 
of a capacity to execute. When, liowe- 
ver, it became necessary to consider what 
ought, to be done, and not to find fault 
with what was already done, then be found 
that there were scarcely two persons who 
agreed on any one point. He therefore 
considered it too much to say, that go- 
veruaient oiigiu not to avaii itself of Uio 
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nssistance which it could not tail to derive 
from men of acknowledged taste and in- 
genuiiy. Besides, the mode wirhich* go- 
vernment was inclined to adopt upon this 
occasion was not entirely without prece- 
dent. In former times of our historv* 
mibody ever thought it requisite that *tne 
executive government should have any 
taste ; and, for his own part, he did not 
know whether it had ever possessed any# 
Matters of that kind were generally left 
to the Board of Works, and to the indivi- 
dual who happened to be at the head of 
it. In consequence of that arrangement, t 
the repairs of Windsor Castle were, on 
one occasion, left to sir W. Chambers. 
Whatever opinion the committee naight 
have formed as to the merits of sir W. 
Cdiambcrs — and he, for one, thought that 
they had been considerably over-rated — 
he was still thought able to perform the 
task allotted to him, notwithstanding all 
the satire wliich Mason had launched 
against him in his celebrated “ Heroic 
Kpistle.” At that time nobody suspected 
(lie Treasury of taste, and, as he had be- 
fore said, over matters of that kind the 
.Board of Works reigned supreme arbiter. 
In the yciu- 1<S02, however, when parlia- 
ment voted a large sum*of money for the 
purpose of perpetuating the gallant 
aebievements of our army and navy, and 
when it was determined fo erect public 
monuments to the memory of those who 
had (lied in bravely fighting the battles of 
1 1 1 e i r c 0 Li n t r y — at t b at j )er i o d , a meas ure was 
adopted, which bad been regularly adopt- 
ed ever since, for the purpose of gy/ing 
l ull erfect to the resolutions of parliament. 
A Treasury minute was issued, appointing 
certain individuals to consider all plans 
which should he submitted to them, for the 
erection of monuments to departed worth. 
Those individuals had been treated in that 
House witli a degree of disrespect which, 
in liis oj)inion, they little merited. Thpy 
had been sneeringly denominated ‘‘ tRe* 
conimittec of taste.’' * Now, those indivi- 
duals had never had any thing to do with the 
erection of the monuments — to that part 
of the btisiness the Treasury always look- 
ed itself : all that they had to do was, to 
judge of the plans submitted for their 
approbation. The system which the 
Treasury adopted in ^1802 had been pro-^ 
ductive of great advantage ; and he believ- 
ed tJiat a great and visible improvement 
had taken place in the arts, owing to its 
having availed itself of the assistance wdneh* 
it then called ia» . That system, bo. Again 
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repeated, did not deprive the Treasury of 
any responsibility to which it was before 
liable: it inspired the public, however# 
with confidmice that the monuments which 
its gratituge erected to its benefactors 
were not erected without the sanction of 
the most competefnt judges. He therefore 
considerell it productive of great practical 
benefit, that the executive government 
could have, through this Aediuoi, the ad- 
vantage of the opinion of those persons 
who were best able to take a scientific view 
of such matters, and by the weight of 
their character to recommend their view 
to the public generally. It was for that 
reason that his noble friend at the head of 
the Treasury and himself thought that the 
public would be, better satisfied if they 
were authorized to call in to their assist- 
ance individuals with the qualifications he 
had before described. J^s noble friend, 
and his right hon. colleague the comnSis* 
sioner of Woods and Forests, would be 
members of the proposed commission. 
Without wishing to withdraw themselves 
from the responsibility which belonged to 
them, being always ready on his own be- 
half and on that of his colleagues to come 
before the House and defend theis conduct, 
taking for his motto “ Adsum qui feci— in 
me convertJte voces,’’ he trusted that it 
would not appear strange that they wish- 
ed to avail themselves of the assistance of 
men whose opinions upon points of taste 
all the country agreed in respecting. He 
therefore hoped that the committee would 
not, either on account of the amount of 
the sum, the principles on which he asked 
it, the mode in whiclx he intended to* ap- 
ply it, or the assistance which he designed 
to call ib for furthering the objects for 
which it vsas wanted, witlrhold from iftfh 
the grant of 150,000/. for this year. He 
should now conclude by moving, That a 
sum, not exceeding 150,000/. be granted 
to liis majesty, towards defraying the 
charge which may be incurred in the year 
1 82 K for Repairs and W orks to be executed 
at Wic^sor Castle, and for the pur- 
chase or exchange of certain lands adjoin- 
ing thereto ; and that the said sum be 
issued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever.’i • 

Sir Joseph Yorke thought, that nothing 
required m'bre taste or greater delicacy, 
then the approach to a question like the 
present, in which the subject was, the re- 
sidence of the sovereign, and in tl^e dis- 
cussion of which it might perhaps be 
necessary to throw cold water on the 
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ardent epeedi of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer. With respect to Windsor 
CasUe, it struck him that, as it had been 
tolottg the residence of a race of monarchs 
thiit it was necessary to dp regarding 
was to keep it in proper repair. For 
aAsi purpose were thfey now going to 
(axpeod this /um of money on that vene-^ 
rid>ie structure? To render it of one 
uniform style bf building ? It was well 
known that the second Charles had altered 
aN the windows to the Saxon arch, and 
that the third George had altered them 
to the Gothic arch. If gentlemen would 
examine the Castle through, they would 
find, thaf all the windows were of one or 
other of these two orders. Now, were'{ 
the committee going to alter these win- 
dows to some standard of uniformity? 
And, if they were; could they give the 
country a guarantee that some successor 
of the present monarch would not alter 
them back again to their former condi- 
tion? With regard to the commission, 
he supposed that, in addition to the noble 
earl at the head of the Treasury and his 
two right hon. friends below him, there 
would be Mr« Smirke from Covent-garden, 
with Mn Soane at his back, Mr. Nash, 
with Ills Chinese pavilion (on whom, by 
the by, his hon. mend the member for 
Corfis Castle, had lately borne rather too 
hard), and Mr. Wyatt, with his genuine 
Gothio^r In that mixed commission of 
taste, and arithmetic, and architecture, he 
did not know what might be done with 
Windsor Castle; but he suspected, that if 
his right hon. friend went gallopping on, 
buying up lands and houses as he had 
professed that he would do, he would not 
ccmchide until he had purchased up the 
*Mule town of Windsor. Wi^h respect 
to the proposed alterations, it was very 
probable tiiat the opinions of architects 
Would be taken, whose ideas were opposed 
to each other as completely as the four 
pmnts of the compass. Then,* they were 
to have the assistance of a mixed com- 
ndsaion f and, finally, the House /of Com- 
mons, which never decided any thing, was 
to be consulted. Under such circum- 
stsincei^ it appeared to him, that they 
would not form a better building than 
that * which they had at present. He 
undoritood it was intended toVoct a sus- 
pension bridge between Windsor-park 
and the pahtoe itself. J If they went on in 
this wayy ho suppose that, ultiinal;ely, 
iUis^ veoerablo roW roridofice would be 
isdten deiw0| ahd some ofitimordtnary 
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Gothic structure would be raised on its 
site, such a structure as would probably 
excite theostonishment, if not the admi- 
ration, of mankind. Though he did not 
mean to vote against the grant, yet he 
should not be doing his duty to the 
cdiihtry, if he did not call on the Hoflse 
of Commons to approach this subject 
with some degree of caution. If they 
did not, it was very likely that a large 
sum of money would be laid out, and a 
alace less noble than the present would 
e the result of the expenditure. 

> Mr. Bankes wished to impress on the 
House the necessity of proceeding cau- 
tiously and circumspectly on this occa- 
sion. The ill effects of baste and precipi- 
tancy were observable in the buildings 
now erecting in New Palace-yard, by 
which the beautiful entrance to West- 
minster-hall was absolutely disgraced. 
He believed there was not a man in that 
House who did not wish that those build- 
ings had never been erected. With re- 
spect to Windsor Castle, he admitted the 
necessity of taking down some adjacent 
buildings, which were objectionable to 
the commonest and least scientific eye. 
If that fine edifice were intended to be- 
came, as he trusted it would, the perma- 
nent residence of the sovereigns of this 
country, he thought it ought to be re- 
paired in a mfftiner befitting the dignity 
of the Crown, and the grandeur of this 
great nation. In such a case, it would be 
proper to inquire, whether there was suf- 
ficient accommodation for the conve- 
nience of the sovereign in private, and 
whether the public apartments were pos- 
sessed of that splendor which ought to dis- 
tinguisli a court. He believed the fact 
to be, that the private apartments were 
by no means commodious, and that those 
of a public character were not suited to 
the splendor of tf court. A good deal of 
what had just fallen from his gallant 
friend struck him very forcibly. His 
gallant friend had accused him with hav- 
ing, on a former night, spoken slightingly 
of a certain architect; but, what his gal- 
lant friend had said on the prese^nt occa- 
sion was not much in that individuals 
favour. He (Mr. B.) was of opinion, 
that there was no modern architect whose 
works could be entirely commended. If, 
for itinstance, they looked to the new 
street, they would find some of the build- 
ings remarrkably beautiful, whilst others 
•were not deserving of approbation. Ho 
coQiseifcd that, in forming tbttoe apart- 
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ments in Windsor Caslle that were to be 
devoted to public business^ one grand 
prevailing feature of taste ought ta be 
adopted. As to the exterior, the great 
object ought to be, lo puH down ^ little j 
as possible, and to preserve with the | 
utmost care, the uniformity of 8tyle*by | 
which the building was distinguished. 
He wished that the style of architecture 
of the reign of Edward 3rd, the great 
monarch in whose reign the Castle was 
built, should be kept up as much as 
possible. In order the more effectually 
to attain the object which government 
bad in view, he thought it was important 
that a great variety of plans should be 
obtained from different quarters. These 
sliould be submitted for approbation to 
persons whose knowledge of the subject 
was generally admitted. His right hon. 
friend the chancellor of the Exchequer 
was, he believed, perfectly competent to 
decide; but, as liis other duties might 
prevent his attending to this subject, it 
would be proper, that some person should 
be appointed in tlie office of the Hoard of 
Works, or the Surveyor-general, or else- 
where, not to find fault with any plans 
that might be sent in, but to insure the 
selection of the best* it was impossible 
that his right hon. friend, or the members 
of the Treasury Hoard, could compare 
plan with plan, drawing •with drawing, 
and elevation with elevation. Therefore 
lie wished that duty to be performed by 
others. It w as desirable that the intended 
palace should be not only beautiful in 
itself, but that tlie style of the rei^ of 
Edward .Srd should be uniformly preserv- 
ed in every part. He was quite convinced 
that, if an attempt were made to restore 
Windsor Castle to wl»at it was formerly, 
every application to that House for the 
funds necessary to carry on the work 
would receive the mostcordial support. 

Lord G, Cavendish was of opinion, that 
tlie whole responsibility of this mcasufe* 
ought to rest with his majesty’s ministers, 
and with them alone. There was, un- 
doubtedly, a certain sum proposed to be 
granted • ?)ut, who could say, that double 
or quadruple that sum would not be de- 
manded before the works were finished ? 
He thought it, therefore, unfair lo call on 
gentlemen who were not connected with 
his majesty’s governnlent to lend their as- 
sistance, and they to become responsible, 
in some degree, for the expenditure of 
the public money. For his own port, he. 
would recommend those who might be 
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r^uested to give their md on this coca- 
sion, to refuse the application. 

Mr. Curtoen observed, it was very true 
they had the declaration of the right hon* 
gentleman t^t 300,000Z., of which the 
sum now pi^posed formed a part, would 
be perfectly sufficient for the intended 
object ; hut that declaration was not 
enough for him* He did not think he 
would be justified in agreeing to this 
grant, unless k were proved to him, tW 
the alterations and repairs would not re- 
quire more. He felt that he should not 
acting fairly towards the public, if he 
agreed to a plan, with the details of wluch 
he was wholly unacquainted. 

* ^Mr. Hume said, it had been recom- 
m*endcd, long ago, by the report of a 
committee, that no money should be 
advanced for the purjimse of erecting or 
repairing public buildings, unless a plan 
and estimate were previously laid bdSove 
the^House. Now, what plan or estimate 
had been produced on* this occasion ? 
They had nothing on which to act, except 
the statement of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer : and a more indefinite state- 
ment he certainly had never beard. He, 
therefore, was much surprised,, that the 
hon. member for Corfe Castle should at 
once give his sanction to this measure. 
Ground, he understood, was to be pur- 
chased. He should like to be informed 
to what extent. He had been told the 
purchase of ground would require at least 
150,000/. He thought it necessary to 
stop, in limine^ until the whole of the 
details were before the House. The right 
hon. gentleman himself did not know what 
plan would be finally decided on. Why, 
then, did* he call on the House for this 
grant ? ^hy, did he n^t wait till 
plan was adopted ? Whoever was to 
erect or to rejiair this building, let the 
proposed alterations be pointed out to 
him ; and \ct him submit a plan of the 
best mmle in which the changes could be 
made, and an estimate of the probable 
expensi?^ This was the only way in which 
the subject could be grappled with. If 
he were rightly informed, one-half of the 
sum mentioned by the chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be swallowed up in the 
urchase pf ground. Next year the right 
on. gentletnan would ask for 50,000/., 
an^ the year after for 100,000/. Then^ 
perhaps, he would* tell the House, after 
having expended these sums, that the 
worlc must stop short, .unless a further 
supply were granted. If the plan were 
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to be .settled by the Ist of May, why did 
the right hon. gentleman come down for 
money now ? He believed there was no 
necessity for this hurry. In his opinion 
there was at present very ^ood private 
accommodation at Windsor Castle ; and 
as to holding courts tliere, he certainly 
did not think it was necessary. «-If prepa- 
rations werfi to, be made for holding a 
kingly court on an extensive scale at 
Windsor, they might rest satisfied, that 
five times the amount of the proposed 
sum would not be sufficient for the under- 
taking. The right hon. gentleman told 
them, that a specific plan would be 
adopted : but, could he say that his ma- 
jesty might not hereafter alter it ? He 
must know very well, that the plan laid 
down on the 1st of May might be altered 
on the 15th ; there was nothing to prevent 
it. He would not vote against the grant 
altogether; butf he could not vote for it, 
unless he knew what changes were. con- 
templated, and what the probable expense 
would be. Certainly, that House would 
be acting in a way in which they had 
never acted before, if they voted money 
for erecting or altering a building of 
very great extent, without having all the 
necessary information before them. He 
hoped, therefore, the right lion, gentleman 
would see the propriety of postponing 
this grant, until he was ready to submit 
his plans to parliament. It would show 
an utter regardlessncss of the public 
interest, and a decided contempt for 
various reports made by committees of 
that House, if they proceeded to vote a 
sum. of S00,O(X)/. without knowing for 
whtit specific object.* He should there- 
fore move, “ That this vote be postponed 
the plan ^nd estimate are prepared, ! 
and laid on the ‘table.” 

Mr# Grey Bennet begged leave to se- 
cond the motion of his hon. friend, lie 
felt no small alarm at the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman coupling it^ as he 
did, with the observations of the hon. 
member for Corfe Castle. In makjng the 
alterations at Windsor Castle, whfch were 
now threatened, he hoped care would be 
taken not to disfigure the south front. 
It was one of the ihost beautiful specimens 
of Gothic archile&ture in the Kingdom. 
It was admired by all as a perfect model 
of that species of the art, and ought to be 
reserved with the utnjost care. He whs, 
owever, afraid, that in the rage £br 
alteration, some unhallowed hand wcfuld 
deform and disfigure that not)le piece of 
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art. The late experience which they had 
had on the subject of architecture was not 
calculated, to remove his apprehensions 
on this point. They must have remarked 
with regret the progress of bad taste in 
architecture, beginning at Brighton and 
ending in the New street. Such struc- 
tures had been raised in all quarters, as 
must excite the disgust of every man 
who had any pretensions to taste. Build- 
ings of the most strange description had 
already been erected in the vicinity of 
Windsor. One of these was a sort of 
Gothic cottage, with a thatched roof— a 
sort of thatched Henry the Seventlfs 
chapel, the building of which cost 30,000/. 
The architect had also raised a red brick 
tower in Windsor park. That, he under- 
stood, was to come downi ; at least he 
hoped it would. At Brighton, too, a 
most extraordinary edifice had been erect- 
ed, at a great expense. He believed tlio 
money for its erection was not voted by 
parliament, but was taken out of the 
droits of the Admiralty. That, however, 
was of little importance. Whether it w'as 
taken out of the right hand or the left, it 
was unquestionably abstracted from funds 
which might have been made available 
for the public service. Before they hastily 
voted the sum now called for, he wished 
to put the House on their guard against 
supposing^ that the work would be com- 
pleted for the sum mentioned by the right 
hon. gentleman. He would put them on 
their guard, by repeating two words — 
“ Caledonian Canal. ” Let them recollect 
the history of that notable work, and 
pauSt?. They were told, that a certain 
stipulated sum would be sufficient to finish 
the canal ; but, year after year, they 
found the same item in the estimates. 
After 5CX),000/. had been voted, ministers 
said, “we want 50,0()0/. more.’* Those 
who objected to^the job, called on the 
House not to throw good money ..after 
chad. But ministers always had the ready 
answer, “ Oh ! as we have gone so far, 
let us spend something more, and make 
the work perfect.” Thus, the Caledonian 
Canal went on ; and thus, he believed, 
those repairs would proceed. Year after 
year there would be a call for 150,000/., 
and he believed the youngest man in that 
^ House would never live to see Windsor 
Castle finished. Itr would take millions 
of money to complete that work. He 
would ask of any person who had ever 
attempted to repair an old house, whether 
*it did not always cost much more than he 
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had supposed it would > He knew, id his 
own family, that an estimated expenditure 
of a few hundreds for repairs was ulti- 
mately swelled to many, manythous^ds. 
He ventured to predict, that, in this in- 
stance, the result would be the same. 
He wished to see the plan, and to know 
the name of the hardy architect, wfio 
would project the pulling down of any 
part of Windsor Castle. He w’ould not | 
consent, either that the “ select many’; 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite, or j 
the ** select few” of the hon. gentleman 
on the floor (who, he supposed, would 
himself be one of them) should decide on 
the subject. He wished the plan to be 
laid before the public : he wished them j 
generally to give their opinion on it; and, | 
above all, he was desirous to learn the 
name of the architect who entertained the 
project of pulling down a portion of that 
ancient and venerable edifice, Windsor 
Castle. ^ 

Sir C. Long said, that those gentlemen j 
who fancied that any intention of pulling j 
down a part of Windsor Castle was enter- j 
tained by his majesty’s government, j 
laboured under an entire mistake and i 
misconception. He nei^erheard that it was ; 
meant to. pull down any part of that j 
ancient edifice : he believed such a project \ 
never entered into the contemplation of 
any person. With respect to what had 
been said as to the respuhsihility which ^ 
would be incurred by those whose services 
might be required in looking at the plans, I 
a great mistake prevailed. In calling on | 
them to examine the plans, it never was i 
intended that they should be at all respon- j 
sibleforthe expense that mightbc incurred, j 
The responsibility, with referenije to the ! 
expenditure of the public money, would ; 
attach solely to his majesty’s ministers. 
His hon. friend, the member for Corfe 
Castle, appeared to think that Windsor 
Castle ought not only tb be repaired, so 
as to afford the best possible private 
accommodation for his majesty, but ;ha*t 
great regard should klso be had to the 
splendor of the apartments, to render j 
them fit for holding courts. He, however, 
never knfew that tiis majesty entertained 
any intention to keeping court at Wind- 
sor. Occasions might arise, when it 
would be necessary for his Majesty to 
meet large assemblies ^there ; but the idea 
of holding courts there never was promul- 
gated. The hon. gentleman who last 
spoke condemned, in strong any 

alteration of Windsor Castle, and more 
VOL. XI. 
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particularly any alteration of the south 
front. Here, again, there was a miscon- 
ception. He never heard it insinuated 
that the south front was to be altered. 
That front jvas pretty much in the state 
in which it bad been left in the time of 
Edward, and was undoubtedly, as the bon. 
member had stated, a very perfect spe- 
cimen of the architecture of that day. 
His hon. friend on theflobr had suggested 
the propriety of having the alterations 
made, as nearly as possible, in, the style of 
the original architecture. This would be 
done as far as it was practicable ; but it 
would be absurd to have them entirely in 
that style. Gentlemen would recollect, 
^that at the period when that edifice was 
founded, castles were built as places of 
defence, and therefore a species of archi- 
tecture was adopted, which could not, in 
some instances, be followed now. Cir- 
cumstances bad rendered ^he application 
of that species of architecture improper^ 
insem'e instances ; but care w'ould be taken 
to preserve as much of the original cha- 
racter of the architecture as it was possi- 
ble to retain. His hon. friend on the fldor 
had said, that he would invite plans from 
all quarters. They had tried that system, 
in many instances; and those who had 
tried it acknowledged that it was beset 
with difficulties. It frequently happened/ 
that the man who produced a good plan 
w’as totally unable to carry it into effect. 
He who presented a good plan, always 
expected to carry it into execution, how- 
ever inadequate he might be to the task ; 
and it was very difficult, if he were not 
allowed to carry it into execution, to 
procure another person who would. * It 
was therefore better that the competition 
should be Confined to a few architects, but 
that they should be of the fiifst-rate exed?" 
lence. He conceived that the statement 
of his right hon. friend was perfectly 
satisfactory. He had given a general 
estimate, as nearly as possible — A detailed 
estimate* could not be expected at that 
moment. His right hon. friend had ex- 
plicitly stated, that the whole sum required 
for the necessary purchases, and for the 
repairs of the Castle, would not exceed 
300,000/. The hon. member for Aberdeen 
asked how it was possible for his right bon. 
friend to confine the expenditure to the 
€fstimated suSa ? He saiv nothing difficult' 
iii i^ The architect, when called on to’ 
give in his plan, woifld, of course, be told, 
that jie must form such a plan as would | 
•come within a specified sura. To that it 
M 
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was his duty to conform. The hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to think, that this mode was 
very objectionable; but, he was quite sure, 
that if some specific suui were not stated, 
the hon. gentleman would say^ that it was 
impossible for any one to tell to what 
extent the expenditure woulu be carried 
in the absence of a pfan and estimate. 
The architects would be told, 'that they 
would be confined to a certain sum of 
money ; and tl/dt, he conceived, was the 
only mode by which the object could be 
properly attained. Every thing should be 
done for the convenience of his majesty; 
and it was an undoubted fact, that Windsor 
Castle was not at present in a state fit for 
his majesty's re.^idence. The communi- 
cation between the private and the statje 
apartments was very defective, and it 
would take a considerable sum of money 
to connect them prbperly. 

Lord J* Ilus^ll quite agreed with the 
speaker, that it was proper Windsor 
Castle should be rendered every* way 
Vorthy of liis fnajesty’s residence. He 
believed it was at present in such a situa- 
tion, as made it prudent to delay the 
necessary repairs as little as possible. 
Still, however, he should like to know 
wimt repairs or alterations were intended. 
They ought not blindly to vote this money, 
they knew not for what ; with a chance, 
perhaps, that some part of tiiis ancient 
edifice would shortly assume the external | 
appearance of a Mahorneian mosque. The 
right hon. knight observed, that (he hon. 
gentleman on the fli*v>r was mistaken in ! 
supposing that his majesty meant to hold 
courUi at Windsor ; and. he had aUo ob- 
Bort'cd, that his lion., friend was in error, 
when he spoke nf the pulling down of the 
south front. Now, the right hen. knight | 
•Swight be very^ ell informed op this sub- | 
ject ; but it wa/s fit that the House also | 
shouM have some regular information as 
to what was meant to be done. The vote, 
be thought, ought to be postponed until 
tliey knew the manner in which the money 
was to be disposed of. The right hon. 
knight observed, that those gentle/nen who 
Vfpuld be selected to act on the commission, 
would not be answerable for the expen- 
diture of the money, as the whole of that 
responsibility wpujd rest on the Treasury. 
But, if there happened to be .a call for 
more money, or if the buildiAg should be^ 
repaired in bad taste, there could be no 
doubt but that the commission would be 
blamed in a greatei* or less degree,*al- 
though they wcrtyiot lords of the Treasury. 
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He therefore thought it was a situation* 
which those who might be selected for the 
commission would nut like to accept. 
Tbe*chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
that this was a subject on which every 
person could speak the language of cen- 
sure and condemnation* Now, when that 
cdrfdemnation was flying about plentifully, 
he, for one, if selected, should say, ** 1 am 
much obliged to you ibr this offer, which 
will enable me to share in the general 
condemnation, but 1 must decline accept- 
ing it* I would much rather make one 
of a commisf'ion which is likely to be eu- 
logized.*' The architects might say. 
This sum is not sufficient to render 
Windsor Castle a fit residence for the king ; 
w'e will give you a plan that will complete 
the Castle, imd make it worthy of the 
monarch ; but it will cost ,50,000/. more.” 
The chancellor of the Exchequer would 
perhaps reject that plan, after liuving re- 
ceived 150,000/. on account, and no per- 
son would know what was to become of 
that money. 1 he proper course would 
be, for the right hon. gentleman to come 
down with a plan and estimate, drawn up 
by an architect, and then to call for the 
necessary sum. Tlie architect who might 
be employed to make the Castle comfort- 
able would be responsible to those who 
engaged him, not to expend a larger sum 
than that which was stipulated. It had 
been stated, Hhat 150,000/. out of the 
300,000/. would be required for the pur- 
chase of ground. If that were the case, 
it would be much better to build on the 
Crown lands, rather than to call on the 
public for this money. 

Mr. MaherLij wushed fo know, whether 
the right hon. gentleman was prepared to 
say that the vote of 150,000/., now called 
for, was part of the 300,000/. which lie had 
mentioned in the course of his speech, 
and whether the House would be calledon 
I for no more th&n this specific sum of 
300,000/. ? What he wauled distinctly 
to understand was this — was the 150,000/. 
which the right hon/ gentleman asked for, 
part of a specific sum which was not to be 
exceeded ; or was it only so much on ac- 
count of a charge not yet ascertained ? 
He was far from wishing to limit the 
personal convenience, or to dictate to the 
taste of the sovereign ; and if the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer distinctly declared, 
that 300,000/. would be the utmost farth-* 
ii)g called for, he had no objection at once 
to vote the 150,000/. ; but, unless that 
assurance was given ^unequivocally, be 
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should certainly support the postponement 
of the grant, until ministers produced such 
Ians as the House might concur in.* He 
egged to repeat the indisposition he felt 
to oppose the present grant a moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary ;^but 
he thought that after the monstrous wVste 
of money which had taken place on the 
schemes of the Caledonian Canal and the 
Millbank Penitentiary, parliament could 
not be too cautious how it voted large 
sums without the authority of plana and 
estimates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the ready dis- 
position which appeared in the House to 
acquiesce in every thing which was neces- 
sary for the convenience and honour of 
the sovereign. Such a disposition was 
creditable in the highest degree to the 
House, and the exhibition of it could not 
fail to give much pleasure to every lover 
of constitutional monarchy. With refer- 
ence to that which had just fallen from 
the hon. member opposite, nothing could 
be more preposterous, certainly, than for 
him (supposing he was doing such a 
thing) to be calling for sums on account 
of an expenditure which he believed to be 
indefinite. But, the vi^w which he took 
of the thing was extrcmel}^ different. He 
had stated on a former evening, that the 
sum to be laid out was 300,000/. ; and he 
now asked, distinctly, for 150,000/. on ac- 
count of it. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that certainly nothing which was con- 
templated — nor any thing, as it seemed 
to him, which could reasonably be con- 
templated — would go beyond that charge 
of 300,000/. Obviously, it was difficult to 
come to any detailed estimate at the pre- 
sent moment, because a portion of this 
300,000/., the House was aware, was to 
be laid out in the purchase of land and 
houses adjoining Windfor Castle ; and to 
name any spccihc, or even any probable 
sum for such a purchase would, in air 
likelihood, be for government to raise the 
market against itself. With regard to the 
course of alteration which was to be pur- 
sued, tffe hon. member for Shrewsbury 
was mistaken in supposing that all sorts 
of tricks were to be played with the out- 
side of the Castle. There had been some 
buildings of late years added to the main 
structure, which were not very effective 
in the way of convenience, and perhaps de- 
formities, rather than otherwise, arenitec- 
turally considered. These were to come- 
down ; but| no hand was to be laid upon 
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the body of the Castle ; in fact, the bad 
taste of making any deviations from the 
simple grandeur which characterised the 
building it stood, was too obvious; 
under any circumstances, to be fallen into. 
The course which was proposed was this 
— four ar^hitects'of the nrst eminencewere 
to be called upon to furnish plans, the nature 
of the work wanted, add the adioiint of 
expense allowed, being explained to them 
beforehand. They were to {le shown the 
want of accommodation for the personal 
residence of his majesty, and the insuffi- 
cient communication existing at present 
between the private residence and the 
state apartments ; and tlie repairs and im- 
provements which were necessary in the 
state apartments themselves. They were 
then to be told, that 300,000/, was all that 
could beallow-ed for what was to be done, 
and that they must frame their plans^in 
such a manner as to lie within the scope ©f 
that amount. Now, really, this, lie appre- 
hended, was the only reasonable course to 
pursue. For if architects hod been set to 
work without any notice of what would 
be paid nr what was wanted, each plan 
would have depended upon the accidental 
fancy of the gentleman who drew it, and 
so nothing like an available or definite con- 
clusion would have been got at. Indeed, 
he could not but feel the more surprised 
at the objection taken to the present vote^ 
because the House had made no scruple of 
granting two sums for building last year— 
17,000/. to the board of Trade, and 
40,000/. for the new library to the British 
Museum — without any demand that plans 
or estimates should* be produced. TThe 
right hon. gentlemairsat down by stating, 
that, as ftir as regarded the question of 
responsibility, there could’be no questidfP 
that all responsibility belonged to the 
government. In an affair which was*pure- 
ly a matter of taste, there would be an ad- 
vantage, and he should feel it, in having 
opinion'to resort to ; but the commission 
was not suggested with any view to 
screen •ministers from blame. Blame, he 
anticipated none ; because he had no 
doubt that the whole arrangements would 
be such as to meet the public approbation; 
but if any blame did avsoy it would be the 
business of the government to meet it ; 
and, although he could not exactly a^ree 
thgt a minister oq^t to have his heao cut 
off, or even that brought to be impeach- 
ed*, /or such a misdemeanour as bad taste, 
yet, whatever reasonabJe consequences 
accrued ouf of the present transaction, he 
should be ready to take his share of* 
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Mr. observed* that the right hoti. 
,tiie chancellor of the Exchequer did those 
on his side of the House only justice, 
^when he allowed that they ^>ad not ex- 
liressed any objection to ppt Windsor 
C<tstle into a proper state for the residence 
of his majesty. He perfectly concurred 
jn the expediency of that intention, and 
hoped that such plans and estimates 
MTOuld be formed respecting it, as would 
prove satisfactory to all parties. When 
euch plans and estimates should be pro- 
duced, he was prepared to vote a sum for 
carrying them into effect, whether the 
sum required w’as precisely 300,000/., or 
whether it was less, or even if it should 
antount to half a million. Whatever was ' 
necessary for his majesty's comfort and 
dignity he $hould be prepared to vote ; 
but he repeated, that he must have the 
distinct plans apd estimates before him. 
To this conclusion all the speeches tend- 
ed which he had heard, even that of the 
right hon. gentleman, whose plan was, to 
use a vulgar expression, to make the 
architects cut their coats according to 
their cloth.*’ The hon. member then 
proceeded to notice the intended purchase 
of land -and houj^es at Windsor, and wish- 
ed to know, whether that purchase might 
not be paid for by a sale or exchange of 
Crown lands, instead of putting the coun- 
try to expense, when the remission of 
taxes was so very desirable ? He shouhf I 
l>e sorry to see any thing disposed of | 
which tended to the comfort or to the j 
splendor of the Crown. It had been 
said,, for instance, “sell Kew,*’but he did 
not like theideaof parting with our palaces 
or royal gardens. But the ground-rents 
wh ich had accrued to the Crovrn out of 
new streetSc in Westminstc*' shed no 
lustre upon ihet hrone. Since what was 
called'^he hereditary income of thekir>ghad 
b^en given up for the civil Jibt, there could 
be no reason why the Crown should have 
ground to let out to tenants ; and the sale 
of these ground-rents in Westminster 
might cover the expense of the ppe'chase 
to be made at Windsor. The bun. mem- 
ber concluded by noticing, with reference 
to the statement of the chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as to architects employed, the 
peculiar merit of a new church wJiich had 
been built at Chelsea. A want of money 
bad prevented the building from heti^g 
completed exactly as'^migbt have bega 
wished ; but no one could look at k wifh* 
mt pnybg a tribute to the talents of the 
atctuucu, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the ground-rents to which the hon. 
member aUuded, were not available to the 
Crown, but were paid into the consoli- 
dated fund. It could make no difierence, 
therefore, whether they were sold to 
m'Ukc the purchase at Windsor, or whether 
money were at once granted for that ob- 
jeet. 

^ Mr. Calcrnft thought, it still was not 
quite clear, that, with reference to the in- 
terest of money, a sale might not be ad- 
vantageous. With respect to the main 
question, however, most decidedly he 
wislied to see an estimate ; because, it 
might so liappen, that an arcliitect, on 
hearing the sum to which he was limited, 
would say, that, to do the work properly, 
that sum w^as not sufficient. If the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would pledge 
himself distinctly not to embark in the 
w ork unless he found the 300,000/. would 
be sufiicient to complete it properly, he 
would give the money now ; but, if not, 
he should vote for the postponement. 

The CfiancelLor of the Exchequer said, he 
could have no objection to answer the hon. 
meuiber’squestion. 01 course, it would be 
extremely unwibc to embark in tlie present 
business, either ds regarded purchase or 
building, if tljc architects represented timt 
300,001)/. was insuUicient to perform the 
work proposed to them, in the way in 
which it ought to be done. No man, he 
appieheruleil, would bo likely to [)lunge 
hml^elf into bricks and mortar, under such 
circumstances. 

Lprd Milton said, that, as it seemed to 
him, ilie chancellor of die Exchequer 
must support the proposition of the hon. 
member tor Aberdeen ; because, the right 
hon. gentleman pledged himself, that he 
would not embark in tiie w(>rk, if it should 
appear upon inquiry that tlie sum allotted 
was inadcfjtuUe toV-ompletc it. Then why 
not make that iiKjuiry at once, and defer 
die vote until an estimate was prepared? 
Certainly, ministers* ouglu not to take 
any money, until tlicy could say that they 
had seen plans and esiimates which led 
them to believe that the grant Would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Secretary Canmng understood al^ 
parties to concur in a desire to further, 
tiip to any reasonable anmunt, the honour 
and coavenience ot^ the Crown, Tho 
question was, as to the most expedient 
mode of rpansging the transaction. Thia 
aaight be done, eertninly, by caHing for 
plitos and i;&tiiuates of expensg t but| Uu^ 
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excess which ia almost every case arose i 
above estimates so furnished, would leave ■ 
the House still in a state of much urfcer- 
tainty, as to what the eventual cost of the | 
work would be. Every instance which 
liad been quoted in the course of the de- 
bate, showed how very little the accuracy 
of plans and estimates was to be relied 
on. The Penitentiary and the Caledonian 
Canal, were cases in which plans andestU 
mates had been presented, and yet the 
House had gone further than it originally j 
intended. The better mode, as it seemed 
to him, of confining the expense within | 
a given limit, would be, to vote the par- 
ticular sum, and leave tlie responsibility 
of not exceeding it, with the government. 
Whether the burthen were greater or less, 
in any given way, upon government, the 
burthen was less upon the House in the 
%vay now proposed. Me should certainly 
support the plan of voting at once a de- 
finite sum. 

Mr. Tiernci/ said, that the right hon. 
secretary had only done justice to the 
gentlemen with whom he sat, in stating, 
that tliey were actuated by a common 
wish to do every thing that was necessary 
for the dignity and convenience of the 
Crow'n. But, the security which the right 
hon. gentleman offered upon tiie present 
occasion was such as he (Mr. T.) feared 
the House could not accept ; because a 
grant of 150,000/., according to the pre- 
sent proposal, would appear upon the 
votes, and nothing at all to justify it. The 
riglit hon. gentleman said, that govern- 
ment look ail tbc,rcsf)onsibility upon ijself 
of eonfining the ultimate expense of the 
buildings in question wilitin 300,000/. ; 
but how, in faci, could that be, when %lie 
chancellor of the Exchequer stated dis- 
tinctly, that so far there was no calcula- 
tion in existence upon the subject ? Surely 
nothing could he more ifasy than to make 
the estimates required. There were the 
repairs to be paid for ; the purchase^ o*f 
land and houses; and* the interior altera- 
tions. Now, the external alterations w'ere 
matter of measurement; any architect 
would give the ultimate amount without 
clifiiculty. With respect to the land and 
bouses purchased, no difficulty had been 
found in preparing similar estimates, in 
the matter of tlie ney Post-office. But 
here there was no estimate, no explana- 
tion given at all. The right hon. gentle- 
man said, give us 300,000/., and we will 
ask for DO more;’’ bi>t what a situation 
did this leave the country jjn, and even 
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the king ! Ihe 300,000/. might turn end 
to be just enough to spoil every thing 
that was already existing ; and, in su^ a 
case, what could ministers do but come 
down to pajiament, and say they had been 
mistaken ; and what could any parliament 
do under |uch circumstances, but grant 
more money to complete the work ? He 
was very sorry to say anything which had 
the appearance of oppositTon to the vote 
before the House. He wished much to 
see Windsor Castle put into a sufficient 
state of fitness and repair, and thought 
there could be no difficulty id naming an 
early day for the chancellor of the £x« 
chequer to bring down his estimate ; biit> 
‘he would rather vote 500, (XX)/. seekig’liiis 
way, than give 300,000/. in the circum- 
stances under which the present grant waa 
brought forward. 

Mr. Brogden observed, .that accordi^ 
to the forms of the House, the amendment 
cou4d*not postpone the grant to any specific 
day. All that could be done was to move 
its postponement generally. 

Lord Milton only asked to have the 
House placed where the chancellor of the 
Exchequer meant to place himself— that 
it migiu not be called upon to take any 
step accompanied with expense, until ft 
was ascertained that the 300,000/. would 
accomplish it. 

Mr. Greji Bennet said, that part of the 
work at Windsor Castle had already be- 
gun, and adverted to the change which 
had taken place at Windsor since the 
death of the late king. The park could 
r(t>t be shut up, for there was a public way 
went through it ; buuevcn the freedom of 
the park was not given as it ouglit to 
and the t^race was entirely shut up* He 
thought this was bad tastet*and bad judg^ 
ment in every way. Nothing had tended 
more to the popularity of the late\ing 
than the freedom with w'hich he used to 
walk upon the terrace, in the view of his 
subjects.' Me perfectly rerneo^bered the 
eficct which the sight had produced upon 
him when a boy ; and it had been one of 
the most pleasing, as well as of the most 
impressive description. He did not mean 
to say any thing offensive ; but he though 
that a hint should be given by ministers 
in the propej quarter upon this subject. 

• Mr. Hume, as be could not fix a spe- 
cifia day, was con^nt to move the post- 
ponement of the gr^nt in question gesie- 
rally, fle hoped that in his division he 
'should have the support of the luui. mem- 
ber for CotiS Castle, aad of the member 
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for Wareham; and he begged to remind 
thoie -boil* gentlemen, that it was al* 
mcfst all order of the House, and cer- 
tainly a maxim which they had always 
been in the habit of inculcating, that the 
Honae should never embark inany expense 
without having plans add estimates before 
it* 

Mr. Canning* that the terrace at 
.Windsor was Spen to the public on Sun- 
days, and they had the benefit of the band 
of music, the same as in time past. It 
was true* it had not been open to the pub- 
lic on the other days of the week ; nor 
could it, with convenience to the party 
for whose use and benefit it had been laid 
out. There was not a foot of ground about* 
the doip&in to serve for a promenade ex* 
cept the terrace ; and certainly it could 
not be talked of a^ an innovation, seeing 
that, for ten years, it had been shut up 
ehogether, and that from circumstances 
which no human prudence could control. 

Mr. Abercronib^ complained of the want 
of a plan and of estimates, to satisfy that 
prop^ jealousy which the House ought to 
entertain with respect to any grant of the 
public money. 

The committee divided : For the reso- 
lution 123 ; for the amendment 54. 

List of the Minority, 

Abercromby, hon. J. Macdonald, J. 

Allen, J. U. Martin, J. 

Bennet, hon, H. G. Milton, vise. 

Benyon,»B. Monck, J. B. 

Bma^R. Normanby, vise. 

Bircb, J . Nugent, lord. 

Blake, sir F. Ord, W. 

Bri^t, H. • Oxmanton, lord. 

Butterwortb, J. Palmer, C. F. 

Calvert, C. Philips, G.*I1. jun. 

Wbome, N. Bickford, .W . 

Crompton, S. Robarts, A. W. 

Curwai, J. C. Robarts, G. J. 

Ebrington, vise. Robinson, sir G. 

Ellice, E. Russell, lord J. 

Gordon, R. Smith, J/ . 

Hamilton, lord A. Smith, W. 

Hobhouse, J. C. Tierney, right hon. G. 

Ilooywood, W. P, Tremayne, Ai*H. 

Hufst, R. Wells, J. 

If utchinson, hon.C. H. Western, C. C 

James, W. Whitbread, S. C. 

JjSrvoise, G. P. . Wilkins, W. 

Jbhnstone, W. A. Williams, Q. 

Kennedy, T. F. Wodehomse, E. 

Eanibfon, J. G. Wrottesley, sir J. 

Leader, W. ^ tbi.ler. 

Leyeestor, R. ^Hume, J, 

- OF New CiiuRCftES.J llic 

Chancellor of the Exche^gr having 
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moved the order of the day for going 
into a committee on the Building of 
Churcbe8«acts, 

Mr. Hume wished to know, what was 
the nature of the resolution which the 
right hon. gentleman intended to propose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the resolution was for granting 
500,000/. to be paid into the hands of the 
.commissioners appointed under the acts 
for building new churches, to be laid out 
by them, in further execution of the 
powers of the said acts. 

Mr. Hume complained, that no notice 
had been given of this vote which could 
have informed gentlemen of the nature 
of the proposition which it was the inten- 
tion of the chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make. The invariable custom was, 
that an estimate should precede a grant ; 
whereas, in this instance, there was no 
mention made of any sum of money, even 
in the notice of motion entered on the 
paper. 

Mr. W, Courtenay said, that the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had given notice 
of a resolution in the committee, and ad- 
mitted that he had not given notice of any 
specific sum, but after bis statement at 
the commencement of the session, and 
the notice of the present resolution, which 
was made a few nights ago, he put it to 
the House, whether the object of Ins reso- 
lution of to-night could be mistaken. 

Mr, Hume was so far from anticipating 
the nature of the resolution, that he really 
had been led by the secretary for foreign 
affairs to suppose, that the plan of build- 
ing new churches was laid aside for the 
present, because the money was to be ap- 
plied to the establishment of the new 
West-India churches. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, he was not aware 
of the nature of the proposition, and had 
been so far decei^d by the explanation of 
the foreign secretary, that he had actually 
congratulated himself on being for the 
present rid of the 'discussion. He con- 
curred with his hon. friend near him in 
considering this a most profligate mode 
of laying out the public money. He 
would be the last man to deny the people 
of England the means of worshipping ac* 
cording to the faith and discipline of the 
establishment. Wj^erever those means 
were now defective they ought to be fully 
provided ; but not by extraordinary grants 
of the public money. It was his intention, 
if the Canceller of the Exchequer should 
persist in applying this **.G<Kl*send^ of 
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Aioney, to propose another plan, far more 
eligible in his opinion. He would pro- 
pose to lay out the 500,000/. in buying 
up as many rotten boroughs as llie money 
would purchase. He was not the in- 
ventor of the plan. The credit was due 
to Mr. Pitt : but it was a very good plan ; 
and, unless he deceived himself, he coufd 
produce much better reasons in support 
of it, than the right hon. gentleman 
would be able to urge in favour of his newaj 
churches. If these churches were not to 
be built this year why should the House 
be called upon to vote the money* 

Mr. J. Smith did not like this mode of 
applying the public money in the present 
situation of the country. There were no 
petitions on the table in favour of building 
these churches. The public would sub- 
scribe towards building their own churches 
readily, if they could have any reasonable 
sliare of the control and appointment of 
the ministers. There were in many 
parts of the kingdom, the most scandalous 
struggles upon this subject. He did not 
profess to be accurately acquainted with 
the ecclesiastical law of presentations; 
but, if ministers could dud a remedy for 
this part of the case, they need not come 
to parliament for grants of public money 
to build churches. Tlte people would 
cheerfully tax themselves for that pur- 
pose. But how could the parliament ap« 
ply money in this way, \^hen they saw 
all around them thousands of unhappy 
wretches left to all the disorders and mise- 
ries attendant on an untaught condition 
The first duty of every government was 
to provide instruction for its poor — a ^uty 
the execution of which would be mure 
pleasing to the Almighty than build- 
ing of churches. To what better use 
could this money be applied tiian in 
furnishing ti)e means of education to the 
poor of Ireland, a country torn with dis- 
orders for want of moraKmprovement and 
sound instruction ? At any rate he would 
try this proposition against that of,th*€ 
right hon. gentleman In the committee. 

Sir J. Newport begged the House 
notice a singular anomaly between thi 
cases of f reland and England. While the 
population of Ireland, composed five 
sixths of Catholics, were taxed for tht 
building as well os .the repairing ol 
churches for the one-sixth who were PrcA- 
testantt the people ot^Eogl and, who were 
ProtestaatSi were only called on to pay 
for the repairing of the churches, and th< 
public at large were taxed for the build 
ing of them. 
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Mr. James said, that a petition Would 
shortly be presented to the House against 
this appropriation of the public money* 
No doubt there would be many more of a ' 
similar nature, particularly from the Dis- 
senters, who.entertained strong objections 
to a measure, in none of the benefits of 
w hich the^were to^ar ticipate. He there- 
fore liopeu the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would consent to postpone it for a 
short time. * 

Mr. complained, that the esti- 

mates had only been in the hands of mem- 
bers eight hours, and that it was notToa- 
sonable to call on the House to coiue to 
a decision on a subject, respecting which < 
they had so little information. 

.The Chancellor the Exchequer re- • 
grelted that the papers had not been de- 
livered at an earlier period. He was, 
however, far from wishing to entrap the 
House into giving an opinion which th^ 
had not had due time to consider. Au 
thoiigh, therefore, he had been desirous 
to explain to the committee the views he 
entertained on this subject, he would con- 
sent to its postponement until Friday. 

‘HOUSE OF LORDS.^ 

Tuesday^ April 6. 

Burials in Ireland Bill.] Lord 
Holland^ before tlie order of the day was 
read, for this bill being sent to a commit- 
tee, rose to present a petition on the 
subject which had been put into his 
hands. At present he wished to give 
no opinion on the bill, or to say any tmng 
of the contents of the petition; for he 
knew nothing about Ute provisions of Ihe 
bill which had been brought up from the 
other House; he knew nothing of the 
law of the •case ur of thed^acts on whiclf 
the petition was founded. He understood 
the measure to be conciliatory, but to 
him it seemed strange, that a bill intended 
to sooth angry feelings should be hurried 
through’ line House before there was an 
opportunity for those most concerned to 
state their objections to it. The petition 
complained, that while the bill in its pre- 
amble recognized the right of toleration 
mottfully, there was aclause in it encroach- 
ing upon that right, im^imich as it gave 
to the cleigyman of the Protestant church 
•the power ol*refusmg sepulchre to a Catho- 
)ic.« This was sovt^g the spirit of disu- 
nion and disconteiu;^ and particularly al- 
fect^ tSe city of Dublin by sanctioning 
those proceedings on the part of the 
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pMtenl «rcfabMi0p Hrhich had been cea* 
anred titi^ bberal mind. 

The Eatl m Lkoerpooi merely wished 
teMtta the course pursued with regard to 
the AiU 4 . Their lordships must be aware, 
bjr tike vhtes of the other Hoifge, that this 
i&ttiBtf had early, in the present session, 

. beea brought b^ore iVs noti(^. There 
wdBt evils which this bill was introduced 
loreflsedy^ and it was introduced after the 
subject had bfcn well considered by the 
law officers for Ireland. The bill was 
brought up to their lordships on Friday, 
had been printed ; and he was not 
aware of any unusual haste in passing it 
through the House. None of the standing 
orders had been dispensed with, nor had 
any hasty proceedings taken place. 

The Earl of Z>am/ey believed that this 
measure was intended solely to produce 
beneficial effects to Ireland ; but there was 
one point whiclijie thought worthy of their 
lordships consideration. No person need 
be informed of the violence of partyigpirit 
in Ireland ; and he thought if a constant 
appeal must be made by the Catholics to I 
the Protestant clergy for permission to I 
bury, this could only be productive of ' 
vexation and animosity. Hewould^sug-* 
gest whether it might not be possible. to 
enact that the Catholics should be entitled 
to bufy their dead in the church-yards, on 
giving notice of their intention. He 
would allow the Protestant clergyman a 
veto stating his reasons but he wished 
the right of burial, without asking his 
leave, to be granted to the Catholics. He 
merely threw this out as a suggestion 
which, perhaps, the noble earl oppos te 
might be disposed to*adopt. 

The Earl of Carnarvon did not think 
it was a good reason why their •lordships 
"irnmld not disewss a measure, (hat it had 
been maturely considered in the other 
HousC. There were some measures which 
could be better examined by their lord- 
ships, than by (lie other House of Parlia- 
ment. He did not wish to say iduch on 
tW bill, pot being particularly acquainted 
wilb that part of the country to iuhicli it 
applied. But it would appear as an ob* 
jaction to the measure, that in many pa- 
rishei there was no church, and ia still 
room, no resideat minister. There was no 
plooe to affix a notice, unless it sras post- 
ed on the mins of a church! In some 
cases, the minister wb^ would have .to 
give this permission resided in England, 
Aa to the church-yards belonging* to 
nasteries, he thoitgbt it might be. possible 
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to give the people the right, of sepulture 
I in thein; and irany litigation arose^some 
regulation might be adopted for obtaining 
the consent of the proprietors. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that to the 
latter suggestion of the noble earl he had 
no objection, and should introduce a ver- 
bdf amendment into the clause referred to. 
Aa to the suggestion relative to the absent 
ministers, and the want of Churches, there 
}vere numerous difficulties in the way 
which no legislative enactments could 
meet, without a mutual disposition on the 
part of the people; and if that disposition 
existed, the regulations of this bill would 
he as effectual as any which could be pro- 
posed. As to the suggestion of the other 
nohle ear), it did not appear to him that 
it could be acted on. No doubt, as the 
law at present stood, the church-yard was 
a place over which the Rector or Vicar of 
the parish had full and complete authority 
It was his. But this applied to Protest- 
ants as well as Catholics ; and protestant 
dissenters who wished to have a funeral 
service read over their dead were obliged 
to ask the permission of the rector. As 
the law stood, the rector was bound to 
perform the funeral service in his own 
church-yard; but this was altered by the 
present bill. Thfe Catholics, as he under- 
stood, in general, performed the whole of 
the funeral service in their houses, and 
then removed the body to the church-yard. 
By the present bill, the Catholic clergy 
were permitted to proceed to the church- 
yard, and there perform the service, if 
they pleased. And here he must be per- 
mitted to say one word of the most re- 
verend archbishop, alluded to in the pe- 
tition. £)crtain reflections were there 
thrfc>wn on that respectable primate which 
he by no means deserved. At the very 
time when he was accused of interfering 
with the burial of the Catholics, he was 
at Leamington, for the benefit of his 
health, and had called on him (lordL.) 
*ahd had shewn him the letters he had re- 
ceived on the subject. It was his wish, 
that no more distinctions should be pre- 
served among the different classes of per- 
sons in Ireland than could po&ibly be 
avoided, and therefore he did not wish, by 
a legislative enactment, to give them dif- 
ferent'burial places. Either their lordships 
idttst legislate for evpry circumstance con*' 
nected with funerals, or they must leave^ 
a discretioa somewhere; and, aft^r the 
fullest oonsideration, it had been thought- 
most advisable to leave this discretion in 




the hamk of Sb0 

Uien reivJ a ^ortk>i} of rh^ {»r)Oftmblje of 
the hril, 8iatiQ|[, that itB ohjaet wa«, to^ de- 
clare) that all classes his 
jocts had the same rigl^ of It 

w«B not possible, he coirtioued, 40 a$e 
words more expressive, and the po^pr 
given to the dlergvcnan to jTsfose tbierif^u 
was to be taken m conjunction ivuh this 
preamble. In refusing it, also, he was 
bound to inform his diocesan 5 whkjh* 
clearly shewed, that be was only to refuse 
it on Special grc^unds, which grounds he 
was to state. He could not say what a 
wiong headed man might do, but he 
thought the present security as good a 
one as could be devised. There was a dif> 
bcuity in fraining Uie measure so as to 
meet all the cii cumstances of the case; 
but !u‘ tiiought those most adverse to it 
would, when it was adopted, be moat diS- 
811 ous of its continuance. 

The Earl of Limerick said, that the 
Catholics of Ireland had a strong desire 
to have burial places in the suppressed 
convents ; and, af the existing law was al« 
tered, he had no doubt that arrangements 
would be made for that put pose with the 
proprietors. 

Lord Holland^ after the explanation of 
the noble earl, expressed his hearty con* 
currcnce with the objects of the hill, 
which, lie was convinced, were entirely 
conciliatory ; but he still tliought it was 
hurried rather too fast thiougb the 
House. 

Loi d Kins understood, he said, from the 
noble carl, %at the clergyman was bound 
to accede to the request of the Catbqjics. 
lie would suggest, therefore, whether it 
would not he proper to add a clause com- 
pelling him to grant it ? By this act it 
was made lawful for the Catholics to be 
buried in the ohurch-yards ; hut many 
things which in Ireland were lawful were 
not done. Much rancdiir and ill-will had 
already sprung from the right claimed by 
a foolish Protestant ^clergyman over a 
church-yard. He would remind the 
House of what was said by a learned di- 
vine, that if the Protestants wished to pre- 
serve the churches, they should Jeave the 
church-yards to the Catlmlics* 

The Earl of Hatnmby staipd, the ob- 
jects of the bill were not only to relieve 
Catholics, but to give^tdie whole body of 
dissenters the rigfe of sepulture, by UiehrL 
.oa% dergymen. As the c^use stood re-| 
latiye to the closgymaa’s vetoing theright, 
4U1 he was bound to state »hS rensons 
VbL. Xf. 


for doing so, this must be oonridedbdldv 
nearly synonymous with hi# being 
polled to grant it. 

The bill was then commiUiedi 

HOUSE OP COM>tONS. 

^ Tmdiytjdprii§f 

gAiT-TAx.] MT.'fVo(M(m$f movedfor 
.ft rjsturn of the total n^#^ of tSxdse 
Prosecutions that have bpei# #^tered dur.^ 
ing tl;e feat sia years, fqr against 

the Salt-laws; showing 
nalties received, a^d the paitii^tilar num- 
ber in eacsli year/* He wished at the as^e 
time to ask nis rigtss hpn^ friend the 
pellor of the Exchequer whetlier, in the 
event of the tax being continual, it 
would not be practicable to remove some 
of the restrictipos complained of in the 
mode of polIeqtAng the tax. 

The Qhanqslhr.qfthe Eachequer replied 
that hj} could nqt actticipato what would 
be the decision of Ihe Ifqpse upon the 
hon* geotleman’iS ipiOticn, of wliich he 
given notice, iof a popti/ivance of this 
particular tax ; but he h#4 po difficulty iw 
saying, that if it should be the wisli of 
parliament to continue tjie present duty 
he ho^d that sppie means be de- 

vised for relaxing the rebtrictions which 
arose opit of previous h»gh dqty, and 
wbiph were qonsmered oaafsSW 
preservatiomof the reyen evqpta, 

he should ieel extremely fo try 

every possible means of irclafidPg thg ssye* 
nly of tliO existing iwgulatipmi; fytr‘ 
than tf^t he conUi 
Mr, Caierq/ft rose ao ^ 

able degree of surprise 
the hon. member for giaipn 

yesterday.* «d nfg fillip jtofiS Mit 

decorous to aoinifKiim^t t 

but he re|oiced eaoocdif|gly(gfc^fHF|i6«| 
opportunity of delivering hisrpifeJitfi ppog 
the subject. He was astoniuiedil^ 
attempt now to call upon %am 4P 
through a Ademn compapjly by wiiob it 
was stipulated, that to 
should impire pn the $th of Janpary dgxU 
The way in which this notice was pon- 
ducied, looked as if the hon. member h^d 
some bargain to make for to public 
which he deemed morev VMieful than 
to which the House #tood committed, (or 
the abolition of this tax. He was perfectly 
astcmiihed at tbe^ool and calm manner 
in which tfie Chan^lor of the Exchequer 
leetod to meet the fion. member's view^ 
were the people to depend upon» if 
N 
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What faith removing the remaining duties on salt; 
expected to have for and he therefore trusted that measures 
anyfiil«NiMCt| aolemn]y promised to bed one wou^d be taken to compel government to 
by the^piii^ent, if this pledge were so abandon them. 

easity fenounoed, and this odious tax con« Sir J. WroUesley trusted, that govern- 
tinned { And, for what were they to vio- ment would remit the remaining salt du- 
their pledge? For, patronage ; for it ties. He never knew any measure which 
^vrns jdle to talk of getting rid the ma- had given greater satisfaction to thecoun- 
cStinery of Ae festrictions. Tlmy could try, than the remission of that part of 
be got rid «of, as long as the revenue them which had been already abandoned. 
Continued to be raised upon the article. * Mr. W. Smith said, that though the 
He was ^ad of this •opportunity of early existing duty of 2s. on salt had only been 
proclaiming to the House and the country expected to produce 200,000/. it bad 
the nature of ^ie attempt which was about produced 360,000/. during the last year, 
to be made* He was really astonished. He did not think that any other tax could 
that the obkacellor of the Exchequer, be devised, which would raise an equal 
who had hiliierto conducted himself sa sum with the same facility. He, never- 
candidly^ and, he might add, so considet- theless, would not vote for its continuance, 
ately, towaids the country, should now if it were necessary to keep up the ma- 
appear in the lightest degree to lend him- chinery for collecting it at the present 
self to a breach of compact to which he expense. 

WAS himself a party. The tax ought to Mr. if. Gurney spoke in favour of re- 
be got rid of sutogether. It was very easy mitting the remaining salt duties, 
to say that it was only two shilling'kat Lord Milton felt considerable appre- 

S resent ; but the country might rely upon hension respecting the continuance of this 
that if a particle of the tax were suf- tax, because he was convinced that no 
fered to remain, a ' speedy opportunity other tax could be equally injurious to the 
would ' be taken, when the government country. He referred to the great increase 
sranied money, of adding to the present which had taken place in the consumption 
rax. Instead of 2s. it might again ^come of salt, as a proof of the benefit the coun- 
iifteen. try had derived from the remission of the 

' Mr, Wodehouse complained, that the 10s. duty. 

hon. member had thrown out a hint, that, Sir M, W. Ridley was of opinion, that 
in proposinij the continuance of this tax, the House, after reducing the duty of IOj., 
he vras acting in accordance with the had nothing else to do than to reduce the 
views of his majesty’s ministers. Hede- remaining duty of 2s. It would thus 
hied the inunuatiou, and had distinctly strike salt out of the list of articles which 
inlimated, when he gave his notice, that were subjected to taxation. The tax on 
tbe.was actinff with non. members at both salt^ in his opinion, placed fetters upon all 
aides of the Iloiiaa fti his view of this sub- liberal principles of trade, 
ject. He ioqpecled at much -as any roan The nsocion was agreed to. 

^he {kith of parifament, but he disliked the « 

^ iiao itf tbo iToitt 88 a me^ The Defence by Counsel in Cases of 

’^fidUvofparthuttent could only be formed Felony.] Mr George Lamb presented 
Upon a dilibaihle view of the whole a petition from ^rtain Jurymen, setting 
i]ilesCtOii. forth, 

: ^ Mr. conceived, tharth^ opp^^ . ^ That the petitioners, fully sensible 

aioiw under which the subject laboured of the invaluable privilege of Jury Trials, 
ikom this tax two years ago, ought to and desirous of seeing them as complete 
have been entirely removed by this time, as hmaan institutions will admit, feel it 
He wished to know what alterations the their duty to draw the attentiqn of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer bad made in House to the restrictions impose on the 
the excise regulations regarding salt since prisoner's counsel, which they humbly 
Ihd duty of 101. had been remitted. In- j^onceive have strong claims to a legisla- 
stead of telling them of the ynproveraents live remedy ; with every disposition to 
wlitcfi he hoped would take place, th^ decide justly, the petitioners have found 
right hon. gentleman gpght to inform there by experience, in the course of their et- 
of the improvements vriitch had sli'fBdy lendences as Jurymen at the Old Bailey, 
taken place. ; He considered that i^eei ^lliat the opening suttement for the pro* 
bendit would be done to tto fisfaerh^ by aeeutien too fintqueutly Imwes i» fanprea* 
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8ion more unfavourable to the prisoner at 
the bar than the evidence of itself could 
have produced; and it has alivajs socpided 
harsh to the petitioners to hear it announ- 
ced from the bench, that the counsel, to 
M'hom the prisoner has committed his 
defence, cannot be permitted to address 
the jury in his behalf, nor reply to the 
charges which have, or have not, been 
substantiated by the witnesses ; the pe- 
titioners have felt their situation pecif* 
liarly painful and embarrassing when the 
prisoner’s faculties, perhaps surprised by 
such an intimation, are too much absorbed 
in the difficulties of his unhappy circum- 
stances to admit of an effort towards his 
own justification against the statements of 
the prosecutor’s counsel, often uninten- 
tionally aggravated through zeal or mis- 
conception ; and it is purely with a view 
to the attainment of impartial justice, that 
the petitioners humbly submit to the seri- 
ous consideration of the House, the expe- 
diency of allowing every accused person 
the full benefit of counsel, as in cases of 
Misdemeanor, and according to the prac- 
tice of the Civil Courts.’* 

After the petition had been read, and 
ordered to be printed, 

Mr G^rge Lamb rosQ to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the motion of which 
he had given notice. The bill which he 
now meant to move for leaye to introduce, | 
although not a novelty in that House, yet j 
did not entirely resemble that which had I 
been introduced at different times by the | 
bon. member for Galway. However, it j 
was not on account of any difference of | 
opinion with his lion, friend, that he«now 
stood in his shoes. On the contrary, it 
was entirely with his concurrenoie; indeed 
at his particular request, that he now came 
forward with the present measure. His 
lion. friend had sodexterous a method ofget- 
ting bills through the House, that he had, 
perhaps, done wrong in* taking this bill out 
of his hands ; but, as he had undertakqp j 
the office of piloting it through the House,^ 
he would shortly explain the points in 
which it differed from the bill formerly 
introducjid by his bon. friend. The prin- 
cipal points of difference were these. His 
hon. friend confined the allowance of 
^uQsel to sudi prisoners as were indicted 
for capital crimes : he extended it to all 
pisoners whatsoever. His hon. friend 
had in his printed bill insert^ a clause, 
authorising the ju4ge to aimgii counsel 
to tlie prisoner as in cases of imscn. He 
(Mr, L) giedeu^ assipisipwr^of eoitiii#l 


by tbeiudge 

soner the sanm liberty to 
to speak for him, as he i^w possessed^ 
cases of misdemeanor and of civil ecttsil. 
He was ««ell aware, that, in proposmg 
these alterations in our criminal system, 
he was running counter to all the preindi- 
ces of she profession to wluch^. Im b 
formerly the honmr til Moiig tihU he 
propos^ them for thecewde^^ 
House, beesuse he thCi}|^t Sbat^ 
of criminal yusdee oemM 1^ 
tained- without iheicu He;(ktie|rt that 
though the profession of the law sTfre ilia 
general hostile to the change- 
wished to make, there werff nmny 
opinions in favour df it, given 
who had long belonged to it. Every uii-* 
learned person who attended our criiohiiil 
courts was struck by tlie unfaimes^effi!^ 
present practice. The first comsent 
which they made upon itwas— 
you not give the prisoner the samevtlhci^ 
to 'address the jury by counsel 
give to his prosecutor ?’* And, la eU Uie 
discussions which he had 
learned and unlearned pereansv cm fh^ 
point, it some bow or other luqppeiie4»^il 
the unlearned person alwqfs mtaiped/ 
better of the argument. 

Having now stated wliat made agabiil 
his proposition, he would prccstd te#tatC 
what made for it. In the first place^rlri 
had the opinion of Mr. Ju^ice mackslowe 
in his favour, and, in the next^ hebi^ t|m 
ancient practice of the constitution ilsetf. 
He should dwell shortly on this branch of 
the subject ; for thou^ i| was dry, it 
too important to be passed over eutirely 
in silence* Mr. Justice Blackstone, in 
cOtnmenting upon the rule, that no couii* 
sel shall he allowed a prisoner upem ^s 
trial uponnhe general issufi in any capbli 
crime, observes *< that it is u(»t at jdl of^ o 
piece with the rest of the humane ^reat* 
ment of prisoners by the EngUsli Jaw. . ^ 
upon what face of reason can that aesist- 
ance be* denied to save the life of a inan, 
which yet is allowed him in prosecutions 
for every petty trespass ? iJor, indeed, 
Is it, strictly speaking, a part of our an- 
cient law, for the Mirrour, having observ- 
ed the necessity of counsel in civil suits, 

< who knew how to forward and defend the 
cause bylhe rules of law and customs of 
the realro,^ immediately subjoins, ‘and 
more necessary aeg they for defence upon 
in^tments and appeals of felony, than 
^lpq9^ oAer venial causes.’ He thenepu* 
tmided that, till the rwgn of Edward lit., 
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to $peak in behalf of | stands it. It is Called evklenoe, because 
cases of private Wrong, it is evident. It is one reason why coun- 
then proceeded to sel shell ifoi be employed in matters of 
e late period, the right fact, that the matter is so plain that every 
tlhd ocher priviie- one, both jury and commissioners, wlio 
treasotlv belong^ h^r it, must be convinced that the pri- 
tJifOWrt t btttf since the passitt^ softer is justly convicted/’ However spe*- 
liMdh ihe Growii gSve ftp eibus end feasible such ft doctrine might 
lial it had pretK- be, it Was undoubtedly frdught with hard- 
ilt pMeetJc^hi and ship. 

iCCfiied #mf tdieWed te have the benefit of ' But, it was said, that the judge was al- 


Stiii^ however, in cases of felony, 
Ihe pHysife pf^dteciWOr only hlid the right 
id ieilHn doufipei So his aid: that ad van- 
iige was denied to the party prosecuted. 
3F4III WftI « 'sltarjge anomaly^ when the 
Ceedm had giten up'a similar right. What 
hli^ciilied upon the House to do at present 
id htl up a gap between the proceed- 
ll^s in efties of high treason ahd of felony, 
hM Id allo^ {generally the employment of 
eedttkiU Looking to those s^es of the 
advftibat^ the existing systpm, 
M in his opinion, more in fa- 

i|sabblition in consequence of the 
Which they adduced in it^ 
htd^aW^i than thbse who actually opposed 
tbd,pidi6iidia. The reason given by loi'd 
6dkb of the Withholding the 

wid of eounsel in eases of high treason, and 
irhibh wntilftehraids defended by other 
was dleariy laid ddWn by the earl 
Skf Kbttlq^iikb In the cash of lord Corn- 
WfdifBi nrguftient Was, ** that the 

fbuldr ihi critfte the detwer and plainer 
prdbf blight tb be. No other good 
reasbh can be )glybn for the fdW’s refusing 
i^tinSd brhere life is boncerhed, than that 
tte^svidehce bh which the individual is 
bbiiWht to be cohdeibhed must be so per- 
febuy dbeistve that bn ihe boun^el in the 
..WOrM bbnbbt ^Insby it.’* This undoubt- 
idly Wad thb imt reason thaf could be 
toigped for the practice. Still, however^ 
hb Would say, let couhsel be employed oh 
bach side : let them advance all that they 
ebtild for and against the accused^ let the 
testimony be sifted and examined tho- 
youghly ; and, after all this, if the evidence 
be strong and clear-— if it were of foe db- 
, ScHpilbh alluded to by lord Nottingham, 
the iresUlt would just be the same as if no 
ebiibsel hpd been employed, and the pbb- 
]Bc satisfoction ' would be mtich greater. 

decline Htid down oh ihb tritd of 
COoke, the regicide, was bimilar to thbt 
which he bbd just ad^iied to. ’Hie 
(fudge there observOd-A^*^ That whiidi. I 
have toOby is this, thbt ^ b¥ideiibb ft id 
ufear tteft bat wB^ it atdtt^ 


ways counsel for the defendant. He 
thought it was most unfortunate, that 
lord Coke, or any other sage of the law, 
should have pronounced such a doctrine. 
The Court could not be counsel for the 
prisoner ; it was the duty of the Court to 
act equally and impartially for all parties 
brought before it. On this point he 
would refer to a speech made by Mr. 
Whitlocke, during the time of the Com- 
monwealth, in the course of a debate 
which took place on a motion to exclude 
lawyers from sitting in that House in all 
time to come. The name of the person 
who brought forward that most horrible 
motion, ifhe might be allowed so to term 
it was not given ; but it appeared that 
many observations had been made in re- 
probation of the practice of nof allowing 
counsel to speak for prisoners, and Mr. 
Whitlocke thus expressed himself ; the 
worthy gentleman was pleased to say one 
thing with some weight, that lawyers 
were permitted to counsel and plead for 
men, in matters touching their estates and 
liberties ; but, in the greatest matters of 
all others concerning a man’s life and pos- 
terity, lawyelrs were ttot permitted to 
plead for tneir cllkhts. [I confess 1 can- 
hot ansv^er thft objection, that, for 
a trespass of a sixpence value, a man 
may have a counsellor to plead for him, 
but where his Jifo andpbsteHty are con- 
cerned, ha IS not admitted this privilege 
and help of lawyers. A law to reform 
this, I think, would bi^ just, and give right 
to the people, Whqt.is said in defence 
or excuse of this custom is, that the judges 
are of counsel for the prisoners, and are 
to see that tliey have no wrong. And, are 
they not to ts^ethe same care of all causes 
that shall be tried before them ?’*• What 
wav there, if the principle of allowing 
cbhnsel in ofoer eases was allowed, which 
iblilde felony ft Special exception ? He 
•ftuuid Wish lb Sfte maxim exfchkded 
wn ohr law bhoAflh whic^ conbidered 
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the judge as counsel for prisoners. The 
adoption of such a principle, our crioiinal 
records had proved to be pr^ducti^e of 
great mischief. It led also to a diversity 
of practice, according to the individual 
leanings or views of judges. Our cri- 
minal records contained iIlustrations»«of 
these effects. There was reported in the 
booksi a case of a woman charged with 
child- murder. The counsel for the prose- 
cution had forgotten, until after the case 
was closed, to put the question as to the 
sex of the child; the judge, acting upon 
the maxim, that he was counsel for the 
prisoner, would not allow the question to 
be subsequently put, and as the sex of the 
child was stated in the indictment, the 
prisoner was acquitted, though there was 
no doubt of her guilt. There was another 
case on record, where the judge, disre- 
garding the maxim, had put a question 
for the further elucidation of evidence, 
when the prisoner immediately told the 
judge, That if he had been, as the law 
contemplated, his counsel, he would not 
have put such a question.’’ In both in- 
stances the situation of the judge was a 
most painful one. In Dyer’s reports it 
was laid down, ** that the Court are to be 
counsel for the prisoner^ so far as to see 
that all things, *on all sides, are conducted 
with impartiality,’’ It was the duty of 
the judge to take care tlKit nothing but 
public justice was adtnimstcred ; and, in 
his opinion, the judge whb showed all the 
anxiety and astuteness which became a 
hired counsel, was nbt performing his 
duty properly. If, however, the jud ge 
actually wished to become tlie prisoner's 
counsel, he had not the means. What in- 
formation had the judge to glide him, 
except the depositions of the prosecutor ? 
Many circumstances, known only to the 
prisoner, might be most material to his 
defence, if counsel w^e employed for 
him, of which the judge must be entirely 
ignorant. The judge would receive no infor-« 
mation out of court, and he must be entire* 
ly unacquainted with various points which, 
in cross-etamination, might be of great 
importance to the accused party. How, 
then, could the jud|^ be counsel for the 
prisoner? He Would admit, for the stdee 
of argument, that an impartial Judge 
imht be of more hOnefit to the prisoner 
than a retained tomtit hut they ought 
nottofoiget, that the imperHaHty the 
judge might also milltatb agaifftt the pri- 
soner. In the Oate of l^dall, a parish 
rtfnsstor, whieh nccfdStea hk the t^n^of 


Elizabeth, the prisbnerasked How many 
of the jury am I, by law, permitt^ to 
challenge?” The answer of the judge 
was ay, I am not to tell you that; Isitto 
judge, andoot to give you counsel.’ la 
f irJohn Pdrrot*s case, which happened in 
the tame reign, aeiroiiar answerwas given; 
Thereforl, if he admitted for a moment, that 
there were times when the judge was pre^ 
ferable to a counsel, he must also observe 
that there had been times*— very different 
indeed from the present, but which might 
return— >when prisoners were obliged te 
depend on the tender mercies or eueh 
men as chief justice Jeffries, judge Page, 
or Mr. justice Alybone. He had lHthev;> 
to only applied himself to answer tu«A 
statements as he found in books in de- 
fence of this practice. 

He would now come to the immediate 
uestion itself. Bis learned frieridi lib 
oubt would observe, All you have 
st^);Qd is very well ; but what practicsd 
evil has resulted from thepresent system?” 
Here he begged to say, that there was one 
point which appeared to him to be of no 
little importance. He did not consider it 
enough that a system of criminal law 
should be really just and impartial ; it 
ought to be fully impressed on the minds 
of the people that it was so. [Hear Iil 
coming to this part of the question, he felt 
himself a little embarrassed, because If he 
referred to recent cases, it might be sup- 
posed that he intended to throw some sluf 
on the administration of criimnal justice t 
which, however, he would say, notwith- 
standing this defect was, as it to be, 
the admiration of the world. Tne oaset, 
however, which he* would select, were 
those in ^hich the prisoner laboured under 
difliculties^ and was expo^d to injustics, 
of the most palpable nature. What was 
the object of allowing persons to defend 
themselves ? Was it not. that, as ihr as 
possible, their interests should be protect- 
ed ? ButVas that ihe case, when men of 
inferior mind and talent were opposed to 
skilful pnd able advocates ? At the time 
of the p’kssing of the treason bills, the at- 
torney-general admitted that they were 
prepared to give the accused an opportu- 
nity , so far as waspo88ible,^of being defend- 
ed by men equal in abilfty to those by 
whom they were prosecuted. This could not 
formerly be done, under the' common dr- 
cUtnstances, of Oveiy-day occurrence, of 
ttjCfWageinfirroity,idiocy,rosaniiyorignor- 

— 
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Mceofthe prisoner on trial. Prorision wb 
now made on that point in cases of high 
ireason; but, with regard to felony, the 
de^9Ct efill remained* What did lord Lo* 
Vati tiiy on this very point ? i “ If you do 
not allow me counBel, my lords, it is im- 
poisible for me to make any defence, by 
leason of my infirmity. 1 do ‘not see, 1 
jio not hear. 1 pame up to the bar at the 
bazard of my life. 1 have fainted several 
times, I have been 4ip so early, ever since 
four o’clock this morning. 1 therefore ask 
for assistance, and if you do not allow me 
counsel, or such aid as is necessary, it will 
be impossible for me to make any defence 
at all*^’ He alluded particularl 3 ' to this case 
because, though lord Lovatt*s guilt was 
evident, yet the managers of the impeachl 
ment felt so strongly the injustice which 
was done, that, by the hands of sir W. 
Young, the chief manager, a bill was 
brought into p&rliainent to allow counsel 
to plead for persons impeached by. that 
House ; which was not previously the case. 
After that, he found it said by writers of 
aome note, that the proceedings against 
the old, the double traitor, lord Lovatt, 
dearly as his guilt was manifested, were 
rather harsh. In cases where ofience was 
committed under circumstances of insani- 
ty, was it fitting to call on the individual 
to state how it originated, and how it acted 
on him, with respect to the immediate 
matter of charge? But it was scarcely 
so bad to refuse the aid of counsel where 
there was actual insanity, as where that 
spedes of infirmity existed which, though 
it impaired his faculties, did not prevent 
the accused from pleading. This situa- 
tion was well described by Mr. Peere 
Williams, after the trial of lord Wiuion, 
atben he observi^d, <<I have nothing else to 
say of this unhai^py lord, who is hot insane 
enough to be exempt from the operation 
of the law, nor sane enough to do himself 
service in any respect whatever.” The 
ill efiects of compelling individuals .to con- 
struct and deliver their own defence 
were observable, on many occasions. The 
efibrts of a man, under an accusation 
which drew the public attention towards 
him, if at all ingenious, had a fearful efiect 
on the weak and uninformed. However 
guilty theihdividUai might be, his boldness 
bbpame the theme of gratulation*aaiODg8t 
those who mistook a hardened carriage 
for true bravery. One, ease of this kifidi 
and a case of much celebrity, had iwcemjy 
occurred* He alluded to the conduct 
of the ruffian, Thurtell, who ]pad 4^gra» 


ced the county of Hertford by the murder 
of his friend, and who had caused so many 
people to disgrace themselves by the stu- 
pid admiration they had bestowed on his 
defence [Hear, hear]. He would ask 
whether that culprit, pending his trial, 
was not very much buoyed up, not with 
the hope of an acquittal, but with the idea 
that the silly tirade which he had written 
would be beard with interest and would 
live when he had paid the penalty of his 
crime. He hoped to die with some degree 
of 6clat ; and he set off against the crime 
of murder, the reflection that his exit 
would be talked of throughout the coun- 
try. This was, therefore, to institute a 
criterion for the appreciation of criminal 
conduct, difibrent from that which ought 
to exist. It was to cause the measure of 
guilt to be estimated, not according to the 
quantum of proof, but according to the 
ability of the prisoner. There was one 
question which he did not think would be 
urged substantially and by itself on this 
occasion ; andyet he believed, from conver- 
sations which he had on this subject, that 
it weighed considerably with some persons 
in their view of the law. He alluded to 
the effect which an alteration in the law 
would have as to the occupation of the 
time of the judges. He believed the line 
of Pope, that “ Hungry judges soon their 
sentence 8ign,”,never was justified by any 
occurrence. But if he were told that a 
saving of time of the judges was the only 
reason why this practice should be con- 
tinued, those who held such a doctrine 
might be accused of favouring such an 
opinm. It was said, that the observations 
of a counsel, in defence of a prisoner ca- 
pitally charged, would go for nothing. 
Thdt might be : but he could safely say, 
that while he practised at the bar, he had 
known many cases, in which, if the aid of 
counsel had beeq allowed, the verdict 
would have been much more satisfactory 
M the public. He had laid on their table 
a petition, in whicl) several persons who 
were frequently engaged as jurors in cri- 
minal cases, stated, that they would feel 
much more confident in giving l^eir ver- 
dicts if prisoners were allowed the full 
benefit of counsel, instead of restricting 
the employment of learning, ingenuity, 
and talent, to the prosecuting parties. 
'Could aoy counsel however candid, when 
statinff a case avoid stretching the matter 
a litue too far, or refrain entirely from 
drawing any unfair ktference? Let it be 
reoottected that^ in oaoei of circumstantial 
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evidence^ there always remained a bare 
possibility that the individual might be 
innocent. That circurostance^had abvavs 
a great effect on the public mindt and he 
would, by the employment of counsel for 
the accused — by giving him the greatest 
latitude of defence — reduce that possibi* 
lity to the smallest point. As the custom 
now was, justice he repeated could not be 
done satisfactorily. The public in gene- 
ral, and those who witnessed criminal 
trials, would not be satisfied, unless the 
accused party had the privilege of defen- 
ding himself by his counsel. Much might 
be said about the danger of stirring and 
exciting the passions by the force of elo- 
quence; but, he asked, wasnot.the danger 
the same in cases of misdemeanor? Many 
charges of misdemeanor consigned a man 
to infamy, and cast a blotxm his posterity. 
In cases of that kind did not the witness- 
es, the counsel, and the judges, feel as 
much as they possibly could do if the 
charge were one affecting life and death ? 
But it appeared that, in such cases, the 
judges, counsel, and witnesses, restrained 
their feelings and passions. If it were so, 
why should they not act with equal discre- 
tion when the charge was capital ? He 
could not see any evil that was likely to 
result from allowing counsel to plead for 
persons charged with felony. On the 
contrary, he conceived it M(ould be an im- 
provement in the administration of justice 
which would be most satisfactory to the 
public ; and therefore he should conclude 
with moving, *‘That leave be given to 
bring in a bill to allow persons prosecuted 
for felony to defend by counsel, #as in 
cases of misdemeanor.*’ 

Mr. North said, that he always felt the 
administration of criminal justice in this 
country to be one of its noblest and proud- 
est boasts; and if there was any particular 
department in that coj]e which pre-eou- 
nently attracted admiration, it was the 
department to which the hon. and learned^ 
gentleman who introduced the subject had 
referred. Had he to discuss that subject 
with any enlightened foreigner, he should 
have(fe4 it necessary to advert to topics 
which were unnecessary in addressing 
himself to the hon. and learned gentleman 
and to that House. He should faave dwelt 
upon that guarded caution to obtain an 
impartial and indifferent tribunal; he 
should have proved to him the aoitieos 
care which characterbed the laW| to ex- 
clude, by the severest scrutiny, the possi- 
ble operation, of any undoe or pre*c<iD* 


ceived Impressions. Above all, he would 
call upon him to observe that presiding 
spirit of humanity, as active as it was 
benevolent, which from the bench itself, 
when the life of the accused was risked, 
so frequently tended to rebuke the seve- 
rity of the law. ^The question, in order 
to be properly discussed, ought to have 
been put on the right ground. It should 
be recollected, that first, •by law, made 
sacred by usage, the counsel for the pri- 
soner had now the power not alone of 
speaking on all legal questions that might 
arise, but of examining and cross-examin- 
ing witnesses. It was also the duty— a 
duty never over-looked — of the judge to 
.take care, that no evidence, not bearing 
on the case, but which from its tendency 
might prove prejudicial to the prisoner, 
should be received— that every part of the 
evidence was noted down, and that strict 
vigilance was observed to treasure «p 
every thing that operated in favour 
of the accused. He should also remind 
the hon. and learned gentleman, that 
it was besides, the duty of the judge 
to sum up the whole evidence most im- 
partially, and to tell the jury, that if one 
amongst them, even the roost scrupulous, 
felt any doubt, the benefit of tliat doubt 
they were bound to give to the prisoner* 
But, said the hon. and leernea movers 
there was something more due to humani- 
ty. Counsel should be allowed to make 
a speech on evidence for the prisoner. He 
doubted whether the hon. and learned 
gentleman had fully and fairly considered 
the proposition. It was defended on tlie 
practice of such a privilege being allowed 
to the prosecutor. But, he felt justified 
in statingi that as the law now stood, no 
abuse was the result of sitch a practice. 
The counAI for the prosecution relt him- 
self bound by an obligation strongeathan 
law itself— the obligation of honour and 
mercy— a deference to the court, and a 
regard to opinions of his brother bar- 
risters, to offer a plain, colourless state- 
ment of the case, without a single atten^pt 
tO’ aggravate. He knew it was presumed, 
tba^ rae counsel for the prisoner would 
feel an equal restraint. It might be so, 
but he apprehended the result would be 
different.'* He did believe, Ihat under such 
a permission, an ingenious counsel would 
feel it hla'duty to exert every fiicuity for 
hssVdieiit— that he would make an animal- 
ed.appeat to the pasaioos of the jury; aod| 
where he could not persuade* he would 
endeavour |o affect. To suppose that 
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counsel wcmid fed restraint was possible. 
It might be a question of minor morals, 
or of larger morals. That, however, was 
a pohit of casuistry which he should not 
then discuss ; but his inipressi m was, tliat 
tlie contrary would be the cas&* Let the 
House fora moment anticipate what would 
be the case if the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s proposition were converted into 
law. Was it be supposed, if the coun- 
sel for the prosecution bad made the 
simplest and feast prejudiced address con- 
ceivable to the jury, that his leai'ned bro- 
ther, who would tread closely upon the 
heels of tl)e other in his address, would 
abstain from urging every consideration, 
whether justly or not, that might tell forj 
his unfortunate client ? Was it to be I 
supposed, that because the former had 
confined himself to a plsin and uncolour- 
ed statement of facts, the latter would not 
decorate his speech with every ornament 
of fancy that was calculated to bewilder 
the jury and lead them away from the real 
merits of the case. It was impossible that 
such should not be the case. He might 
be told that it ought not to be the case ; 
but he was predicating what would be, 
and not what ought to be. He was as- 
serting that which the infirmity of human 
nature rendered inevitable. The propo- 
sition, therefore, of the lion, and learned 
gentleman was this— to change the sober 
floor of a court of justice into an arena ibr 
t wo ingenious combatants to display their 
strength and agility in ; the stake for 
which they played being nothing less than 
the life of man. 

But, a still further consequence would 
follow from the adoption of the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s propositioiv It was 
this-— that if the legislature ^ave to the 
prisoner the benefit of counsel, they might 
run a great risk of diminishing the vigilance 
of the judge. There could be but one 
opinion as to the integrity and watchful- 
ness with which all the learncH judges at 
present presided over the adminlstfation 
of the criminal law in this country. But, * 
if the judge, who according So the present ! 
mode of criminal trial, fok it hk 4vttj to 
attend to every thing that could make an 
Impression favourable to Ike jprisoi^r, 
ibaad that that^luty bad devolved to ; 

was there not some risky that what- j 
aver sente of the respoasibilky that 
woald rsdil rest upon him, and howAerj 
tbas tOdse might straggle with the b»do- 
kWae* of thiiman naturey ^tbere* w&ald 
exist numerous cases in which his vigi- 


lance would . relax, in which he would 
shrink from the burthen wliich at present 
he bore with alacrity ; and in which there- 
fore the person charged with a criminal 
offence, instead of having for his counsel 
(as according to the present practice) the 
judge on the bench, would have for his 
counsel merely a paid advocate?— But, it 
was contended by the hon. and learned 
mover, that, under such circumstances, the 
advocate would of course do justice to the 
prisoner. No doubt he would, to the full 
extent of his powers. But, might not 
those powers be much inferior in quality 
and extent to the powers of the judge on 
the bench ? And, would what would fall 
k-om such an advocate go to the jury-box 
with the w‘eight that must invariably ac- 
company every observation proceeding 
from the judge on the bench ? However 
sound the advocate’s arguments, however 
undeniable his inferences, yet every thing 
that he uttered would be listened to by 
the jury with doubt and hesitation ; be- 
cause dbey would know that he was a paid 
advocate, speaking from his brief. 

But that was not all. It was not mere- 
ly that what came from a counsel for the 
prisoner would not have equal weight in 
the jury-box with what might come from 
the judge ; the proposed alteration would 
be attended with other results. In nine 
cases out of ten, the judge would feel him- 
self called upon, after an able and power- 
ful advocate had been heard on behalf of 
the prisoner, to task his faculties to the 
uttermost, in order lo remove the preju- 
dices which the address of that advocate 
wasf^alculated to make on the minds of 
the jury. In doing this, it was possible 
that the f judge might insensibly become 
thd advocate for the prosecution. If the 
false impression which the prisoner's coun- 
sel had endeavoured to create was a strong 
one, the judge w^uld, to counteract it, 
naturally argue strenuously. Now, it was 
difficult toarguo strenuously without being 
led to argue warmly. The judge would 
press his argument further, perhaps, than 
strict justice demanded; and thus the 
jury would leave the box witli ag impres- 
sion made upon their minds by the judge, 
exactly tfie reverse of that which, in the 
present state of the administration of the 
crimifial law, they would receive from him. 
T^e proposed alteration would, thereibre, 
turn out to be completely opposite in its 
tendency to that which was hoped from it, 
as far as it regarded the prisoner’s claims to 
humanity anddue attention to his interests. 
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• But, there were other and still more 
important considerations connected with 
the equal administration of justice, which 
must have great weight on every reason- 
able mind, in inducing a resistance to the 
proposed alteration. He had already 
adverted to that rule in the English law, 
which required that the jury should ISe 
unanimous in their verdict. There might 
be many objections to that rule. He was 
not then called upon to defend it. 
had a right to assume, that its expediency 
was unquestioned. He had a right to 
argue upon the rule as a settled principle 
of law. The hon. and learned gentleman 
did not propose to make any change in 
that rule. Now, the judge was required 
to state to the jury, that if they had any 
reasonable ground of doubt as to the guilt 
of the prisoner, the latter was entitled to 
the benefit of that doubt in their verdict. 
It was probable, that there never was a 
jury, in the number of which might not be 
found some one individual of tender and 
scrupulous conscience; some one indivi- 
dual probably of feebler intellect than his 
associates. We had seen the plainest 
cases submitted to the consideration of 
juries, the circumstances of which, never- 
theless, n\sde an impressioif on the mind 
of some individual of the'jury, such as he 
bad described, which impression that indi- 
vidual was pleased to call doubt. Now, 
was it desirable in the practice of our cri- 
minal courts to add to that original evil 
— to add to the doubt frequently felt by 
some weaker-minded member of the jury, 
the additional doubt that would be gene- 
rated by a skilful advocate, employing 
one, two, or three hours to enlarge the 
little speck on the disk of undcuif^ding 
of such a person, until it eclipsed (he 
whole of his reason ? Was that to be 
wished for? Would it be calculated to 
advance the interests of justice ? He 
should be told, perhaps, that such a tri- 
umph would serve to show the professional- 
skill of the man by whom it was achieved. 
True, it would be the* victory of the 'ad- 
vocate ; but it would be a victory gained 
at the expense of every consideration of 
justice and national benefit. 

But, there was an argument still behind, 
which appeared to him to be of infinitely 
greater importance than any which he had 
hitherto advanced in hostility to the hon. 
and learned gentleman’s proposition. It 
was an argument, the force of which he 
thought it was impossible for the hon. and 
learned gentleman himself to deny. The 
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proposed change was not called for by the 
voice of the people. He would not then 
stop to inquire, whether the passage which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had quo- 
I ted from Mr. Justice Blackstone, bore 
the exact \^leaning which the hon. and 
learned geptlemau imputed to it. Ha 
rather thought that that passage had re- 
ference to what might be considered a 
strict rule of law, rather than to the prac- 
tice in the administration 8f criminal jus- 
tice. But, supposing that that passage 
ought really to be interpreted aa the hon. 
and learned gentleman interpreted it, what 
was the natural inference ? Mr. Justice 
Blackstone’s book had, for many years, 
been in every body’s hands. It did not 
’merely lie on the shelves of lawyers, 
it was in the hands of all country gentle* 
men, and indeed of individuals of every 
class and description ;* and yet, notwith- 
standing the work containing the passage 
in question bad been so long under tne 
eyes t>f every member of the community, 
it was only now discovere’d, that the inno- 
vation proposed to be introduced by the 
bon. and learned gentleman ought to be 
made. The voice of the people had been 
altogether silent. This silence proved, 
that the measure was unnecessary, for it 
was wholly uncalled for. He begged the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s pardon. He 
had brought to the House a test of the 
opinion of the people of England on this 
subject. He had presented to the House 
a petition upon it. A single petition ! 
Were the people of Englana in the habit 
of expressing their opinions or wishes 
upon a great public question by a single 
petition ? The people of England, at*the 
present moment interested themselves 
deeply in<he question of ameliorating the 
condition of slaves in the Indies. Did 
they express that interest in a single pe- 
tition? Why the table of that House 
would have been loaded— they would have 
been overwhelmed with petitions on tliis 
subject, if Mhe opinion of the people of 
England had been in accordance with that 
of the lujn. and learned gentleman. Their 
silence was the best testimony that could 
be adduced against the proposition. To 
that silence he confidently appealed in 
support of his opposition tcv the motion. It 
was true lhat two or three dilettanti Jaw- 
layers, and t>^o or three dilettanti philoso- 
ph^s might wisli for such a change as that 
proposed ; but the ^estion was, whether 
seoi^ of the pet^le at large was in its 
favour ? Whenever a grievance was prov- 
O 
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ed really to eaiist, he trusted that lie should 
be as ready aa any man to concur in taking 
that grievance into consideration ; but he 
must first be assured^ that it was consider- 
ed a gnevance; and the only way in which 
he could receive that assurance would be 
by a general complaint of it. He was not 
one of those who would go seeking for 
grievances, mining into the earth, and 
making a geolp^cal survey, for the pur- 
pose of bringing them to light, when at 
the very time he might walk securely and 
firmly on the surface, and breathe and en- 
joy the firesh air unmolestedly. 

As to the cases which the ho*n. and learn- 
ed gentleman had cited, they were all im- 
peachments for high treason ; in which 
this defect, as the hon. and learned gen-*| 
tleman termed it, had been remedied, and 
respecting which, therefore, the interfe- 
rence of the legislature was unnecessary. 
The hon. and learned gentleman had not 
quoted a single case of a capital felony, 
in which alone the complaint of th^ pre- 
sent state of the*law could fairly be made. 
But, the hon. and learned gentleman said, 
that there were cases in which there might 
be so perfect a balance between innocence 
and guilt, and so much difficulty in ascer- 
taining which scale preponderated, that 
it was actually essential to the due adminis- 
tration of justice, that the prisoner should 
have counsel ; and be had instanced the 
case of Patch, in confirmation of that opi- 
nion. It was very true. It was perfectly true. 
Tiiere were cases in which the most acute 
understanding would find it extremely diffi- 
cult, after the strictest survey ofall the cir- 
cumstances adduced in evidence, to deter- 
mine on the question of guilt or innocence. 
In such cases the hon. and learned gentle- 
man maintained, that the prisoner ought to 
receive the ai(f «of counsel ; and he asked 
how atiy one could answer his argument 
in support of that proposition ? The way 
in which he (Mr. North) would answer it 
was, by telling the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman — what, however, that^ lion, and 
learned gentleman knew perfectly well — 
that in all such cases of extreme difficulty, 
the law gave the prisoner a shield, more 
extensive and powerful, than any counsel 
could throw over him. It told the jury, 
that they must^^not trifle with the life of a 
prisoner; that they must weidi all the cir- 
cumstances adduced, both against him and* 
in his favour ; and that jf they entertained 
any reasonable doubt with respect to his 
guilt, they were bound to acquit fiim., *So 
that in the only cases in which, according 


to the argument of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, the aid of a counsel would be 
useful to a prisoner, that aid was rendered 
useless by his receiving the much more 
efficient aid of the law. It was singular 
that the hon. and learned gentleman should 
have resorted in his argument to a recent 
case, which had unfortunately excited so 
much public attention, as a case which 
strongly manifested the benefit which a 
prisoner would derive from counsel. The 
circumstances of that case must be fresh 
in the recollection of the House. No man 
could deny, the hon. and learned gentle- 
man admitted, the great talents of Thur- 
tell on that occasion. Did he (Mr. N.) 
say too much when he said, that that pri- 
I'soner would be very fortunate who should 
meet with a counsel possessing as much 
talent as was evinced by the prisoner in 
the case to which he alluded ? As to in- 
formation respecting the merits of the 
case, wh© could have shown more informa- 
tion than that individual ? Was it pos- 
sible that any difference could have result- 
ed, if the speech made by the prisoner 
at the bar on that occasion had been made 
by a counsel? The hon. and learned 
gentleman, however, by an inversion of 
reasoning which he (Mr. N.) could not 
comprehend, maintained, that that was 
the very reason why the prisoner’s 
case ought to have been in the hands of 
counsel. 

He would now beg leave to say a few 
words on the general question of the ex- 
pediency of making such alterations as 
that now proposed, where they were not 
callc^d for by general opinion. The forms 
of tlit administration of justice, which they 
were aliyn the habit of loving and admi- 
ring, were certain positive institutions. 
If a question were put to him in Ids 
closet, or by a stranger, pdiether in his 
opinion there were no better forms of ad- 
ministering juBtidb, he was not prepared 
to say that, however good the Englisli 
fortps, there might not be others equally 
good, or perhaps better. But, was he for 
that reason suddenly to abandon a system 
so long endeared to his affections, that 
admiration of it had become by hkbit what 
some would perhaps call a prejudice, or a 
passion? He might be told, for instance, 
that it would be better if a Jury were 
composed of ten persons, for that there 
was magic in decimal* arithmetic; or that 
there was magic in an odd number, and 
therefore that a Jury should be composed 
of thirteen persons. But was lie therefore 
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to consent to change the present number gentleman had produced only one pedti-* 
of an English Jury? By no means. For on; and that was a petition from a few 
then a Jury would cease to be that to gentlemen accustomed to sit as furors at ’ 
which Englishmen had long looked with the Old Bailey. Under these circumstan- 
veneration, and on which they were accus- ces, he ( Ma. N.) had a right to say, that 
tomed to rely for the protection of their the grievance was not felt, as it had not 
lives and property. ‘‘ Oh but,** the bon. been pro^&imed by the voice of the peo-* 
and learned gentleman would exclaim, pie. Of this alsohewasperfectlyeon- 
your argument is applicable only to a vinced, that the proposed^alteration Would 
general change in the administration of cause much greater evill than it would 
the law. What 1 want to get rid of is remove ; that it would be injurious to the 
an anomaly ; and all that I call on the prisoner and detrimental to the cause of 
House to do is, to transfer to the criminal justice generally. 

law the rule that at present prevails in the Sir James Mackintosh said, he had 
civil law.” But he begged to observe, listened with great pleasure to the hoiiu 
that the cases were exceedingly difterent. and learned gentleman who had ^ joat 
Was the hon. and learned gentleman pre- j'Stood in that House the severe test of Imp 
pared to go the whole length of his argu- previous reputation. If he wished for a 
ment, and transfer all the usages of the general vindication of the administratiOU 
civil or the criminal law? But he was of criminal justice id this country, he 
sure the good sense of the hon. and learned would desire no more able and eloquent 
gentleman would never admit that it was vindicator than the hon. and learned gdtir 
advisable to assimilate the criminal and tletpan. ~ But that was not the question 
the civil codes of jurisprudence. If he which had been brought under the con- 
did what would be the consequence? The sideralion of the House by his hon. and 
rights of property were frequently for learned friend, the member for Dun^arvon, 
twenty or thirty years the subject of liti- No man could more highly praise the 
gation in the court of Chancery : they general administration of the criminal 
were then, perhaps, tran.^»rred to other law than his hon. and learoad friend 
jurisdictions; to a court of appeal, or had done. Hewishedthehon.afi4)earn- 
perhaps to a trial by jury. Was it desira- ed gentleman bad favoured theixi by 
blc that an inquiry into the guilt or inno- stating a little more forcibly the argument 
cence of a prisoner shouUl last equally with the imaginary foreigner with inborn 
long and go through as many stages? He he had held his imaginary dialogue on the 
was sure the hon. and learned gentleman English laws. The hon. and learned gen* 
would not go this length; and he was tleman’s dialogue was not like those mas* 
tiiereforc b^ound to acknowledge, that terly dialogues of old, in which each of 
there was no fair analogy between the the speakers maintained his opinions with 
two cases. It was not the impo^nce all the force of which|they were susceptible, 
of the stake, but the nature of the/^f^ry. It was rather like those dialogues between 
which required a difference of pr^eeding. A. and B Jn which D. was evidently intro* 
As with regard to civil cases, their edm* duced for tjiepurpose of giyingan easy and 
plexity frequently rendered it necessary inglorious victory to it. If he (sir J.M. ) 
to subject them to a long course of legal were to put into the mouth of an intelli- 
investigation, so with regard to criminal gent foreigner any objections, not to the 
cases, it was the fairest plan to decide administration of our criminal laws gene* 
questions affectingeven thelives of human rally, for in praise of that no one would 
beings in a few hours. * join more cordially than himself but to 

These were some of the considerations this particular branch of that administra- 
which induced him to oppose the hon. tion, he would make him appeal to the 
and learned gentleman’s proposition, even natural principles of equity, he would make 
at so early a period as the motion for him appeal to the codes of all civilized na- 
leave to bring in a bill. He repeated, that tions, codes comprisingjtliQ moral feelings 
if any real grievance existed, he would be and judginent of the human race. He 
ns forward as any man to propose a remedy ^boldly asked the hon. and learned gentle- 
for it, or to join with iiny pne in devising man to point out a single nation, ancient 
such a remedy. But this grievance had or ftiodern, in which a prisoner brought to 
been detected only within the last year or trial wafs reused thd privilege of defend- 
two. To show that a remedy for' it was ing himself, either in person or by counsel, 
generally desired^ the hon. and learned as he might #secm to think fit? Thispfi- 
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nilege was granted in Scotland, an in 
stance of different laws from those oi 
England^ although under the same go- 
yerament; it was granted in the United 
^tes, an instance of 6imilar*Iaws to those 
-of England, although under*^ a difleren 
*|^i^rninent. But, wa^ that a'd? Let th< 
1^ of the critninal iaw of England be 
liKklced fit. The hon. and learned gentle 
tnan had gone^ver^ unnecessarily for hu 
analogy to the dburt of Chancery. He 
had forgotten a much nearer analogy. It 
was this— that in all criminal cases, ex- 
cept for felonyi counsel were allowed tt 
speak for the prisoner. That analogy the 
hon. and learned gentleman had forgotten 
and had gone to the court of Chancery 
which had no relation to the subject 
judiciously overlooking the laws in riie 
immediate neighbourhood of his subject, 
respecting treason and misdemeanor. A 
.ii^ell-informed Toreigner would, as he had 
already observed, adduce tlie nat uraUs^nse 
of .equity in matikind generally, the state 
of the law in every other civilized nation, 
and the state of every other part of the 
law of England, in support of his objec- 
tions to the anomaly complained of. Such 
a foreigoer would throw on the shoulders 
of the hon. and learned gentleman the 
office»and it was one which would require 
the utmost exertion of his talents — of re- 
moving the objections to the destruction 
of that anomaly. If he (sir J. M.) had to 
speak to an enlightened foreigner on the 
subject, although he could not vindicate, 
he would extenuate the existing practice. 
In the first place, he would say, that it 
was not an invention of modern times; 
and, on the other hand, that it did not be- 
long to the ancient and venerabje frame of 
our laws, lujiad been declared by sir 
John Hawles, who was solicrtor-gencral 
to William 3rd, that the origin of the 
practice was the poverty of the persons 
tried ; but that the usage thus originating 
bad put on the colour of lavi^ -It might 
be said, that sir John Hawles was a weak 
lawyer; but if, to the authority of this 
weak solicitor-general, he was able to add 
the authority of a chief justice who could 
not be accused of being a dilettanti lawyer, 
or a dilettanti philosopher, enthusiastic in 
the defence of philanthropy or humanity, 
his argument would, be thought! be pretty^ 
strongly established. That chief justice 
was Jefferies. On th^ trial of Thdmas 
Rosewell, a Disseming clergyman, .for 
high treason, in 1684, which was oite of 
the most atrocious cases on socord, judge 


Jefferies, on summing up, confessed to 
the jury, that he thought it a hard case 
thaua maq should have counsel to defend 
himself for a twopenny trespass, and his 
witnesses be examined upon oath ? but if 
he stoic, committed murder or felony- 
nay, high treason ; where life, estate, 
honour, and all were concerned, that he 
should neither have counsel, nor have^iis 
witnesses examined upon oath.*’* This 
^sertion by judge Jefferies was a very 
sound one in support of his hon. and 
learned friend's proposition ; for, in quick- 
ness of understanding, and at times when 
he was neither insane, intoxicated, nor 
influenced by party, no man could excel 
this, the most atrocious and infamous 
judge,” as Roger North called him, “ that 
ever presided in a court.” This person, 
of vigorous understanding, not likely to 
be favourable to a person accused, espe- 
cially to a Non-conformist minister, on a 
trial for high treason, when it was not his 
usage to sprinkle rose-water on the party 
charged, allowed that to be a hardship, 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
declared had been found to be one only 
two or three years ago by a few dilettanti 
lawyers and philosophers. He perfectly 
concurred with the hon. and Ictftmed gen- 
tleman in his general praise of the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law. But it 
had not always been what it was ut pre- 
sent, It had stains resulting from the 
practices of barbarous times, which, one 
by one, had been gradually washed away. 
On every instance of the removal of a 
stain, however, arguments had been used, 
as lypecious as those which had been urged 
byWO^n. and learned gentleman. And 
let him remind that hon. and learned gen- 
tiehoan (for he was sure that the hon. and 
'earned gentleman was well aware of the 
het), that at the time when some of the 
practical improvements were introduced 
nto the administration of the criminal 
law, witnesses on behalf of the prisoner 
were not sworn ; ^he consequences of 
which were, that they could not be pro- 
secuted for perjury, and that no adequate 
reliance could be placed upon tl|eir testi- 
iny. In fact, it was a complete 
mockery, under such circumstances, to 
allow the prisoner to bring witnesses at 
all ; the more especially as they attended 
pontaneously, and could not be com- 
pelled to attend. Su^h was the practice 
which was coeval with that which his hon, 

* HowelBs State Trials, v. 10, p. 267* 
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and learned friend now wished to abolish, denial of that privilege was equally unjust 
The one had been removed ; and now the in both c^es. It was said, that to giyU 
only great reraainingblot was that which his the aid of counsel to the prisoner would 
hon. and learned friend, in his Ingenious, be injurious to him. But, if injurious to 
temperate, and candid speech— -and a more the prisoner in the case of felony, why 
ingenious, temperate, and candid speech would it not.be injurious in cases of hi^ 
had never been made— proposed to get rj4 treason ? was jnclined to think that, 
of. It was wonderful that the slow progress in many re4pects, the aid of counsel was 
of reform had been so operative as to leave more necessary in cases of felony than in 
so little to do ; but that was no argument cases of high treason, iu^ases of high 
for leaving that little undone. There4 treason the prisoners were, generally speak# 
were several other absurdities at the ' ing, persons in a certain rank of 


period to which lie had been alluding. 
The jury were punishable if they gave a 
false verdict against tl»e king ; but were 
not punishable if they gave a false verdict 
against the prisoner. This was another 
of the usages coeval with that which it 
was now proposed to abolish . Did the 
recollection of it add any value or dignity 
to the actual grievance ?In the year 1696, 
an act of parliament assigned counsel to 
persons charged with high treason. Now, 
whoever would take the trouble of reading 
the debates on that question, would find 
every material objection which had just 
been urged by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, urged against that proposition; 
as far as the rude and unadorned outline 
of the discussion coniaingtrtn the imper- 
fect reports of that period could convey 
it. The preamble of the act of 1696 ran 
— Whereas it is expedient that persons 
charged with high treason sfiould have the 
means of making a full and sufficient de- 
fence,” &c. Now, the same preamble, 
with the substitution of one word, would 
do for the bill for leave to bring in which 
his hon. and learned friend had raojpd ; 
and it was, in his opinion, a goo^^ to 
try the argument against the proposition. 
That preamble would then run thus 
W’^hereas it is expedient that persons 
charged with felony should have the means 
of making a full and sufficient defence.'’ 
&c. The permission to prisoners charged 
with high treason to be defended *by 
counsel was granted by parliament after 
the subject had been ‘agitated for six or 
seven sessions, but without the voice of 
the people having been raised in its favour ; 
for not a single petition had been pre- 
sented respecting it from Berwick to the 
Land’s End. He should be glad if the 
hon. and learned gentleman would tell 
him what difference thgre was between the 
merit of that measure and of the present 
proposition. The privilege of being de- 
fended by counsel was not more necessary 
in the one case than in the other*; but the 


enlightened men who were capable of 
entering into their own defence— but, in 
matters of felony, the cases were difiereot ; 
there the prisoners generally were loWf 
ignorant, humble persons, persons alto* 
gether ignorant of the rules • of evidence 
ai)^ of the principles of law, and who, if 
they took upon themselves the burthen of 
their own defence, were sure to involve 
themselves in utter ruin and destructioiv 
And he could not help stopping to* 
expi'Sss his surprise at a ntisconception of 
the hon. and learned gentleman with re- 
spect to the late trial at Hertford. He 
agreed entirely with the hon. and learned 
gentleman in condemnation of the ill- 
founded sympathy which was expressed in 
the cause of the guilty ruffian Who was 
the object of that trial. The hon, and 
learned member did not seem to observe 
the purpose for which his hon. and learned 
friend quoted that case. He( sir J. M«) 
would say, that if he before had any 
doubt as to the guilt of that prisoner, hia 
defence would satisfy him of that guilt ; the 
defence of the. prisoner seemed to have 
been made for theatrical display, and. out 
of that love of efiect which clung to that 
unfortunate roan to the last moment of 
bis life, wlfich overcame all solicitude for 
safety, and all terrors of death. The ob- 
ject of calling for the aid of counsel was 
to obtain a fair balance of talents on the 
side of the prosecution and of the defence. 
^Tbat object essential to the safety 

*of parties, and to the administration 
ofjustice; and in those cases where the 
parties hlrve the aid of counsel to plead 
their cause, that balance of talent was 
pretty evenly made. But it was. not so in 
cases of felony. There the chance of an 
acquittal depended upon die degree of 
talent which |he prisoner possessed ; there 
iln innocent man, without talents, without 
addsess, without so much ability as would 
enal>Jc him to make that innocence clear 
and manifest toa jury, mightbe convicted t 
whilst the plausibly crafty, clever 
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bytiie ibree of his ingenuity and 
Ka italctita. might hope to esca^ the 
punishment due to his crime. With re* 
speot to the principle of the measure, the 
^MMite of William, which repealed the ex- 
^mfeo of couosei in cases olhigh treason, 
the principle. It was said, 
muit to extend tnst principle to cases of 
^pay would be injurious. He ^ged to 
hnow how I ^ow could it be injurious to 
the cause of justice to give an advocate 
to the prisoner ? How could a practice be 
Injurious in cases of felony, which was al- 
lowed, admired, and talued in cases of 
high treason ? If it were injurious in one 
case, it surely would be injurious in the 
other. The hon. and learned membeir 
had said, that if counsel, in cases of felony, 
were allowed to address the jury on be- 
half of the prisoner, it would lead to a 
deviation from the calm, temperate, and 
dignified character of the courts ; that the 
^counsel for the prosecution woufd have 
the cold and spber tone of impartiality, 
which at present he held, inflamed in the 
beat of dispute ; and, roused by the feel- 
ings of professional rivalship and hope, he 
would address the jury in his turn, and 
deal in unmeasured language; and that 
thus 4b6 court would be turned into an 
arena for animated and angry discussion. 
Now, he would suppose that, in some de- 
gree, that effect would follow the admis- 
sion of counsel to plead for the prisoner : 
H was, he confessedr the first time that he 
had heard it contended for, that the full 
exercise of leamii^ and talent was not the 
best mode of reaching the truth. The 
hop. and learned gentleman seemed to 
think, that if this latitude were given— if 
the prisoner had the full benefit of an 
able advocate^ in a case where' be wanted 
him most— in*% case where lie stood on 
trial for his life— that then the vigilance 
of the judge would be roused, and that to 
the injury of the prisoner. Now, if .the 
bon. and learned gentleman w^pegiound on 
this point, it followed as a consequence, 
that the more narrow, the more tyrannical 
the law, the more secure would be the 
firisoner, the more mild and considerate 
the judge. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man, however, should recollect, that the 
spirit of the*^ English constitution— the 
gonius of the English law— rpn In a differ- 
ent direction— that the safety of the pri- 
soner (in cases different from those under 
consideration) was mot left to tlie casual 
feelings of a judge, but was supported by 
the established maxims of t^e British taw 


founded upon the principles of reason 
and of justice. It was that spirit of the 
law of England that gave to the prisoner 
the* right of challenge — that, in cases of 
treason, gave him a copy of the indict- 
ment— that in so many cases gave to him 
advantages and protection. The hon. and 
learned gentleman seemed to think that 
his hon. and learned friend had said, that 
the opinion of the people was against the 
measure. His hon. and learned friend did 
not say so. He said, that the opinion of 
the majority of that profession, to which, 
until that night, he thought his hon. 
and learned friend had still belonged, 
was not in favour of the measure. 
But, whatever was the real opinion of the 
people on the subject — if, indeed, they 
had formed any opinion at all upon it — he 
did not think it ought solely to influence 
the House. He always expressed, as he 
felt, respect for the opinion of the people. 
He always inclined to give to their opini- 
ons the force they deserved ; but, of all 
subjects upon which public opinion was 
expressed, he thought that, with respect 
to the rules and forms of law, the people 
were not exactly the most competent tri- 
bunal to decide upon those nice distinc- 
tions : there was..one broad principle, how- 
ever, which, if fairly put before the people 
of England, their sense of justice, their 
tender regard.for the safety of an accused 
man would incline them to sanction ; 
namely, that a person standing on trial for 
his life, should have a full opportunity of 
making his defence ; should have the 
liberty of retaining an advocate to plead 
for him, when he found himself not able 
to pl^^ for himself. As to the bar, it 
might, ^rhaps, be said, with truth, that 
tht majority of that learned profession 
were opposed to the measure which was 
now under the consideration of the House. 
He would not evgn mention the idea, that 
any feeling of personal interest, one way 
or the other, was likely to influence the 
opinion of that bo^y on the subject : he 
dismissed that notion as altogether foolish 
and unworthy: but there was a feeling 
which he feared might have powerfully 
Influenced the members of the profession — 
the strong eftect of habit — the repugnance 
to changel ong-established rules — the par- 
tiality they naturally felt for those forms 
of practice which they followed from the 
earliest days of their professional lives, and 
for that system under which they had so 
long acted, and under which they had 
drived both fortune and character— the 
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hbn. and learned gentleman concluded by 
observii^, that his hon. and learned friend, 
in bringing forward this measure, deserv- 
ed the thanks and the gratitude of \he 
public. It was a measure which, if carried 
into effect, would be productive of great 
public good ; but his hon. and learnej} 
friend, in pressing that measure, was sure 
to meet with the powerful opposition of 
one party, without being sure of the sup- 
port, or even the thanks of any one 
else. Still, as sir Edward Coke had ob- 
served, whoever sees any thing which 
requires correction, and points it out for 
the examination of the government or the 
legislature, does but pay the debt which 
every man owes, not to tlie profession of 
the law only, but to his country. 

The Attorney'^General admitted, that 
this was indeed no light and trivial ques- 
tion, but one of the deepest and gravest 
importance ; but he, nevertheless, could 
not concur in the opinions delivered by 
his hon. and learned friends, on the other 
side. He could not support a proposition 
which had for its object an alteration of 
the established practice on trials for fe- 
lony ; because it was his opinion, that that 
alteration would not be serviceable, but 
injurious. ‘The observatipi^ of his hon. 
and learned friend, the member for Knares- 
horough, with respect to the effects of 
professional habit, had pu( him on his 
guard ; and he doubted his own opinions, 
from a fear that they were tinctured with 
that prejudice. His hon. and learned^ 
iriend had gone back to the early history 
of the law, and had shown the defective' 
state in which it once stood ; and yet the 
House would do well to observe^^fnat, 
great as those defects were, the th^ state 
of the law had its supporters against arfy 
innovation, the same as it had at this day. 
It should be recollected that, until the 
reign of queen Anne, no party accused 
of felony could call witnesses to be exa- 
mined for the defence on oath; and, strange 
as it might appear, the old practice was 
vindicated in opposition to the new one 
introduced under the statute, on the 
grounds of humanity and tenderness to 
tfie prisoner. It was said then, that the 
accused had a great advantage in not being 
able to examine sworn witnesses, because 
the witnesses, not being bound by oath, 
could give their evidence more at large 
than the witnesses for the prosecution, 
whose oaths restrained their testimony. 
But the better opinion prevailed, that os 
the witnesses for the prosecution deposed 


under the responsibility of an oath, the 
judge in his charge was obliged to give 
more consideration to their testimony, 
than to the statements of unsworn and 
irresponsible witnesses on the other side. 
The hon. anAlearned member was not so 
happy in hi^uthotities as he seemed to 
suppose, bt^ause there was none of all 
which hehad cited which bore immediately 
upon the question. The ren^rks of judge 
Jefferies were not founded on the state of 
the law as it now existed, but upon thestate 
of the law at that period ; and with respect 
to lord Nottingham, to whose autliority 
his hon. and learned friend had also 
ferred, he would oppose the same objec- 
tion, At that time, a party accused of 
felony could have no counsel to assist him 
in the trial. Counsel might stay in the 
court, but apart from the prisoner, with 
whom they could have no communication. 
They were not allowed to put any ques« 
tioD, or to suggest any doubtful point ot law; * 
butiftlie prisoner, likely to bea weak unlet- 
tered man, could suggest any doubt in 
matter of law, the court determined first 
if the question of law should be enter- 
tained, and then assigned counsel to argue 
it. But, if bis hon. and learned friend 
would depend upon authorities, he would 
call to his recollection one of the very 
highest which could be named by any 
lawyer in criminal jurisdiction, a judge, 
who, by a very singular phrase, had been^ 
styled the Magna Charta of eriminal law 
— Ihe alluded to judge Foster, who stated, 
that he had heard all the arguments upon 
this very subject— and admitted that they 
were very plausible, but had come to .a 
decision the opposite tb that of the hon* 
and learned member.— He would invite 
the attention of the House to the state of 
the law as it*now stood. Nothing could 
be conceived more impartial, cool, and 
considerate than the proceedings in courts 
; of criminal justice. There could be no 
coursemopa^tirely favourable to thedeve- 
fopment of the truth. The greatest order, 
no extraordinary excitement, temperate, 
candid in)^iry, by parties almost wholly 
disinterested — these were the aspects 
which were presented in a criminal trial. 
They should pause before they hastily 
undertook to subvert so e^eBent an order 
of things — before they consented to put 
: td liazard the excellence of a long-tried 
system, for the sake^ of pursuing a chime- 
rical,goo4* But, was- it the. advantage of 
the prisoner which his hon. and learned 
friend sought]^ At present, the judge WM 
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of coansel for the accused in trials for fe- 
lony. But, if the counsel for the defence 
were to make a speech full of indamma- 
tion and exaggeration, which must ineviu 
ld>ly happen, then it would bn replied upon 
by the judge in his charge, ind he would 
thus become of counsel ag^nst the pri- 
soner. Was this the advantagewhich they 
would give the ^prisoner? But, this was 
not all. If a speech were allowed for the 
defence, there must be another in reply; 
not perhaps in all cases, but generally— 
at any rate too frequently not to be con- 
sidered in the argument. The case would 
then stand as in Nisi Prius practice, where 
the odds were always in favour of the 
plaintiff. His counsel had the first speech 
and the last; and the effects of the last 
indpressions were such, that he had seen 
cases in which they could not be erased, 
even by the charge of the judge directed 
to that very object. Was it-to be desired, 
then, that the defect of our civil, should j 
be introduced into our criminal system ? 
If the counsel for the prisoner spoke, the 
reply would probably be fatal to his client : 
if Ills counsel did not speak, he would by 
bb silence pronounce a verdict of guilty. 
As to the investigation of truth, lie ad- 
mitted that the arguments on the other 
side were specious and plausible ; it was 
difficult to meet them ; and, in order to 
do so, it was necessary to see how the 
system would work. At present, the pro- 
secutor detailed his whole evidence fairly 
and plainly before the court : the prisoner 
then called his witnesses, and the whole 
was calmly and dispassionately commented 
upon by the judge: but, the moment a 
counsel for the prisoner was allowed to 
make a speech, this question would be in- 
troduced: a. barrister must ask liimself 
shall 1 call Witnesses ? if 1 do, 1 must 
run the risk of the effect of a reply.*’ 
Counsel in civil cases had often on this 
point to exercise a most painful discretion; 
they had to decide the nice p^ut, whether 
the weight of the testimony they could 
adduce would be equal to the weight of 
the reply which it would occ£fl^lon ? In 
a great variety of cases, he himself had 
felt it his duty, in the exercise of that dis- 
cretion, to refuse to call witnesses, even 
in opposition*'to*the earnest wishes of his 
client, because he was wel[ aWare of the 
extreme value of having the last word, 
and of avoiding an able reply from the 
opposite aide. What, then, wa^proppsed 
by the hon. mover ? To adopt a system, 
in fact, inconsistent with, ^nd opposing 


a strong barrier to the discovery of truth. 
At present, the counsel for prisoners 
called witnesses without danger of the 
kind to which he had referred; but, change 
the course of proceeding — admit the 
speeches of counsel, and immediately a 
pitinful discretion was introduced, and 
counsel must refrain from calling or bring- 
ing forward even important testimony, 
lest it should be followed by a reply, and 
•a result fatal to the prisoner. — Another 
point deserved consideration.— The coun- 
sel of the greatest knowledge, experience, 
and talent were retained in the first in- 
stance by the prosecutor ; so that the 
prisoner would be obliged to make his 
choice from younger men, perhaps of equal 
ability, but not of equal skill and experi- 
ence. Thus, tlie trial of truth would be 
converted into a war of wit, ingenuity and 
eloquence, and the balance, as far as know- 
ledge, habit, and self-possession were con- 
cerned, would be decidedly against the 
prisoner. Reference had been made to 
the change in the law of treason, where 
a copy of the indictment must be sent to 
the prisoner so many days before trial, 
and a list of witnesses furnislied, out of 
which the prosecuting counsel could not 
travel. If onc-),part of this system were 
to be adopted, why not the whole ? Did 
the hon. mover wish to see a trial for fe- 
lony conduct^ed like a trial for treason ? 
Did he wish to see the same eagerness, 
energy, and even passion displayed ? He 
did not want a stronger argument against 
the motion than that adduced in its fa- 
vour founded upon the statute of William 
the^third. In trials for treason popular 
feetii.f 8 were commonly excited ; and, to 
overcou»e those feelings on the one side 
oi on the other, the counsel were obliged 
to make extraordinary exertions. When 
this motion had been made two or three 
years ago by the hon. member for Galway, 
he (the attorney-general) had been cap- 
tivated by the proposition in the first in- 
stance ; but, upon reflection, and knowing 
that whatever was done upon this subject 
could not be undone, that the House could 
never retrace its steps, he bad found reason 
to change his opinion, and to arrive at the 
conclusion, that the proposal would be 
injurious to the administration of criminal 
justice. , If be could be convinced by any 
arguments, that the cause of truth and 
justice would be advanced, he would aban- 
don at once all opposition on the score of 
inconvenience. Inconvenience and delay 
were at all times minor considerations, 
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where the investigation of truth, and the 
general administration of justice were in- 
volved. Although it was not^ usual to 
oppose the introduction of bills in the first 
instance, yet, as that now proposed was a 
measure of principle, and not of detail, he 
felt justified in resisting it in this earjy 
stage. 

Dr. Lushingtan said, he was not sur- 
prised at the line of argument pursued by 
the hon. and learned attorney-general,* 
who had commented at large on the ex- 
cellence of tlie present system, and had 
contended, that justice was now adminis- 
tered in a manner so satisfactory, that no 
change could be an improvement. In this 
respect, the hon. and learned gentleman 
had pursued a prudent course, and he had 
with equal judgment abandoned all argu- 
ments founded upon general principles ; 
because he well knew, that all these general 
principles were against him ; when a pri- 
soner was allowedcounsel incases of misde- 
meanor, he had still greater need of his 
Assistance in cases where his life was at 
hazard. The real and only question was 
this : — how shall the criminal law be so 
administered as best to secure justice to all 
the parties concerned ? question was 
not, iiow h criminal on huHrial shall most 
easily escape ; but how innocence can be 
most certain of acquittal, and how guilt 
can be most sure of conviction. The at- 
torney-general, in tliecourse of his speech, 
had depreciated the law as it stood in one 
respect for the sake of shewing that the 
change suggested would be productive of 
inconvenience. He had taught the House 
to believe that, in misdemeanors, much 
disadvantage arose from the allo^fice of 
counsel, and that so far from the interests 
of justice being promoted by it, its eftds 
were impeded. But was not this state- 
ment contrary to all experience ? Did 
not every body know^rid feel, that the 
opportunity of deftmee was of the utmost 
importance ; and did it not always meet 
with the full approbation of the by-stand- 
ders it not a constant complaint, 

on ie part of those who w itnessed the 
proceedings of our criminal courts, that 
the same opportunity was not given in 
felony ? Did not impartial people, in 
such cases, always exclaim, “ VVe have 
heard the speech on one side of the ques- 
tion ; but who can teH what a counsel in 
his favour could have made out, if he had 
been permitted to speak r Such, too, was 
not merely the feeling of the ignorant and 
vulgar, but of the well-educated and en- 
VOL, XI, 


lightened. The hon. and learned attor- 
ney-general having dwelt solely upon the 
practical benefits of the existing methods 
it became important to look a little closer 
into those practical benefits. It was said, 
in the first pice, that the judge w^as the 
counsel for/ie prisoner. In point of fact, 
was he so ?^Could he be so? It was impos- 
sible. It might be his duly point out a 
fiaw' in the indictment, or to resist the in- 
troduction of improper evidence; but it was 
not the duty of the judge to exercise his 
talents and ingenuity in putting the case 
in a point of view favourable to the cri- 
minal. Take the case of Patch, wdiich 
had been already referred to. He well 
\;emeiubered that celebrated trial, and he 
afso remembered that, when the leading 
counsel for the prosecution had concluded 
his address, the observetion made upon it 
was, “that is one of his hanging speeches. 
Not that he had tried to rouse and plafy 
upo^the passions of the jury — that would 
not have been permitted; on the contrary 
it was a most cool and connected state- 
ment of facts. It was a case of circum- 
stantial evidence merely, and the proof of 
the guilt of the prisoner depended upon 
the skilful dove-tailing of the various cir- 
cumstances, so as to render the case a 
whole and consistent piece of ingenuity. 
The jury were led step by step to a per- 
suasion of the guilt of the party accused ; 
hence it was called a “ hanging speech,*^ 
and the result confirmed the opinion. On 
the other hand, the prisoner, whose life 
was at stake, who had never addressed a 
court before, was called upon to meet this 
able statement without tlie slightest pre- 
paration ; he was to Yollow an ingenious 
counsel tlyough an address of an hour 
and twenty minutes, to pqint out its in- 
consistencies, to unravel t(5e web, to avail 
himself of doubts, and to convince the 
jury of his innocence. Not one prisoner 
in five thousand could be competent to 
such an .ms^ertaking. Now, he maintain- 
ed that this was manifest injustice. Equal 
justice was not dealt out to the accused 
and to the accuser; the whole w'eight of 
experience, talents, eloquence, was ag >inst 
him, and he was left to defend his life hyhis 
own miserable resources. Tliis wa^ nei- 
ther justice in theory, nor justice in prac- 
tice, and hetbelieved that it often happen- 
V*d, that per>ons accused, but innocent, 
weft convicted oit account of the absence 
of •counsel to state their cases. On the 
oth^r hand, he was persuaded that not a 
few of the guilty were acquitted merely 
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from the compassion of the jury ; who felt 
that if he had been allowed counsel^ he 
might have been able to offer at least a 
plausible defence. At the moment they 
delivered their verdict, the jurymen were 
well persuaded of the guilt o? the prisoner. 
He was for the conviction oR die guilty 
and for the acquittal of the innocent, and 
for that system ,of Jaw and practice which 
would best secure those ends. Much 
had been said about the injury that would 
be done the unfortunate prisoner, if he 
were permitted to have counsel to speak 
in his behalf ; and, among other things, it 
was said, that all the heat and irritation of 
a Nisi Prius trial would be introduced into 
our courts of criminal jurisprudence ; but» 
the hon. and learned gentleman had total- 
ly failed in shewing, or rather he had^ot 
ventured to attempt to shew, in opposi- 
tion to what had been said by his hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Knares- 
borough, that the display of talent and in- 
genuity was less favourable to the deve- 
lopinent of truth than the present course, 
with the bare meagre statement of an ad- 
vocate upon one side only. At the Old 
Barley and at the Assizes, he had often 
viewed with indignation a poor trembling 
untutored wretch called upon for his de- 
fencCf whose reply was — My lord I 
leave it to my counsel.** The judge then 
proceeded to inform him, that counsel 
could not be suffered to speak for him, 
and that it was therefore the proper time 
for him to address the court and jury. This 
intelligence was, perhaps, followed by a \ 
few unintelligible unconnected sentences, j 
or • perhaps by some miserable written j 
statement, which was not of the slightest I 
utility to the accused. If wh^t the hon. | 
and learned attorney-general had advanc- ; 
ed were correct — if the evil of counsel in ’ 
cases of misdemeanor were so great, the 
hon. and learned gentleman was bound to 
bring in a bill to remedy it ; the employ- 
ment of counsel for prisoners^wder any^ 
charge, if he was consistent, ought to be 
prevented. — He would now ly;ing the 
cases of mis<leraeanor and felony into 
juxta position, tliat the contrast might be 
properly understood. An hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman had referred to the explana- 
tions he should be able to adbrd an en- ! 
lightened foreigner on the oriminal law j | 
and he (Dr. L.) would like this enlight- ! 
ened foreigner to be t&ken to the Mid- ! 
dlesex Sessions, and to the Old Bailey 
Sessions, that he might gain a little practi- 
cal knowledge. First, at Middiesex 


Sessions he would shew him a man under 
trial for a misdemeanor— say ; for an at- 
tempt to commit a rape. The enlightened 
foreigner* would there hear long and able 
speeches on both sides, but especially, he 
might note the speech for the defence, 
which, however, he (Dr. L.) would sup- 
pose not to avail, and that the man was 
convicted, and sentenced to fourteen 
years* transportation. Next he would 
|*walk with the same enlightened foreigner 
to the Old Bailey, that he might witness 
the trial of a man for his life who had ac- 
tually committed a rape. What would 
that enlightened foreigner say, ujion 
being informed, that the man, if i’ound 
guilty, would be hanged, but that no 
counsel was allowed him, although a 
speech was heard on the part of the pro- 
secution ? “ Why was the prisoner al- 

lowed no counsel ?’* lie might reasonably 
ask, and the reply must be, ** Because he 
will be executed if the veidict be against 
him.** With such information, in what 
way could the enlightened foreigner suf- 
ficiently express his admiration of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence ? The only remark he 
could make might be, tluit as rape was a 
very horrid crime, he sujiposed tiie judge 
and jury were^iinxious to hang’ the offen- 
der out of the way as little delay as pos- 
sible.— The hon. and learned gentleman 
had cautioned the House to beware how 
it interfered with the practical administra- 
tion of justice. It might be dangerous ; 
but he was convinced that there was no- 
thing true in theory that was falsein prac- 
tice. In France (though he hardly liked, 
on ^is question, to refer to the administra- 
tion dv justice in France) the great Edi- 
tor, if hd might so call him, of the Code 
Nhpoleon, had provided, not only that 
counsel should be allowed to the prisoner, 
but that that counsel should have the last 
word ; for, if jdie counsel for the pro- 
secution replied, the adverse counsel had 
the right to answer him. He mentioned, 
this fact, not so mgeh in the way of con- 
trast, as to shew the value that was put 
upon the last word in criminal cases. He 
did not enter into the question of the dif- 
ference of expense— for however great it 
might be, he did not think it ought to be 
any impediment to the attainment of so im- 
portant an advantage. He believed that 
there was no country in the world where 
the administration of justice was conduct- 
ed upon so parsimonious a principle as in 
Great Britain. There were only twelve 
judges^ a recorder, and a common ser- 
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jeant, to clear all the jails of the country 
year after year* He maintained, that 
tliey were paid with a niggardly haijd — 
that the judges were comparatively starv- 
ed ; and that their offices were not worth, 
having [hear, hear]. They were not pro- 
moted until they were far advanced inli£e; 
and to gain the miserable pittance of a 
pension, they were compelled to serve until 
their infirmities rendered the dutyof thesta- 
lion too burthensome for their strength.* 
He hoped, ere long, to see a spirit of 
greater liberality displayed, when the 
chief justiceship of the court of Common 
would be rendered so profitable, 
that his hon, and learned friend opposite 
need no longer refuse accepting it. He 
complimented his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Knaresborough, upon the 
great efforts which he had made for re- 
forming and humanizing the criminal 
code, and concluded with saying, that 
he should give his cordial support to the 
motion. 

The Solicitor-^General said, it was strange 
that the question should be now started 
for the first time ; for there was no pro- 
posal of this alteration in the report of 
the committee on Crimir^ laws, though 
that report had been g<n up under the 
inspection of the hon. and learned member 
for Knaresborough. If the change were 
so desirable, it was extremely remarkable 
that not a syllable was said upon the 
subject in any report ever made to that 
House. The legal authorities, too, were 
all decidedly against the employment of 
counsel by prisoners in cases of felony. 
Sir M. Hale, sir M. Foster, and sjs W. 
Blackstone were all in oppositioii to the 
course ; at least in none of them was 
there any complaint that counsel \vere 
excluded. With regard to counsel for 
the prosecution, they never made any 
attempt to excite the passions of the jury, 
or if they did, it was, of course, reprobated 
by the presiding judge ; so that, in truth, .j 
counsel on the other.side could reply to 
nothing. For his own part, he would 
rather do away with the eiiiployment of 
counsel altogether, even for the prosecu- 
tion, than consent to the change proposed 
in the bill, which the hon. member wished 
to introduce. After the best consider- 
ation he had been able to give the subject, 
he felt convinced, rtiat no good would 
result from the extension of the practice 
of allowing counsel to plead for defend- 
ants. On the contrary, he believed that 
much misclvef would ensue. He was 


therefore desirous, that the rule should be 
left in its present state ; and the ground# 
upon which he framed the conscientious 
and impartial opinion he had now ex- 
pressed wer|— that neither did he know 
any practice injustice that it occasioned, 
nor had an/ writer upon the criminal law 
of England, with whose works he was 
acquainted, treated the present system as 
a defect in that law. * 

Mr. Denman regretted, that he had not 
been in the House at an earlier period of 
the debate, and that he had consequently* 
been prevented from hearing the speeches 
which had been delivered in the course of 
it. And more particularly was he sorry, 
4hat he had not heard the speech of tbai 
learned gentleman who had brought so 
m^ch reputation with him into the House, 
a reputation the growth of which during 
that learned gentleman’s practice at the 
Irish bar, he had watched with great plea- 
sure and upon no occasion had he been 
more gratified at its increase, than when, 
about a year ago, he had gained so much 
honour by his successful exertions in 
behalf of the liberty of the subject upon 
a state prosecution. It was somewhat 
singular that the learned gentlemp should 
have been followed in his argument by 
his two learned friends (the Attorney and 
Solicitor General), both of whom were, 
probably indebted for the honours they 
now enjoyed to the ability they had dis- 
played in defending persons who were the 
objects of prosecution for high treason. 
He had thought, that his learned friends 
would, in their speeches, have furnished 
convincing arguments in favour of .the 
proposed measure ;*but he could not 
regret thjt they had not done so, since 
their own examples gave, a much more 
powerful proof of the efficacy and the 
necessity of the aid of counsel being ex- 
tended to prisoners, tlian even their argu- 
ments could have afforded. It seemed, 
howevePT^lJiat, as cases of treason were 
excepted from the general practice, this 
was he^d to be a reason wliy counsel 
should not be allowed in other criminal 
cases. He thought that, besides the 
weakness of the reasoning, such a systeiq 
was far from respectful to the judges by 
whom those otiier cases were to be tried. 
It had bee» said by one of his learned 
friends, that persons charged with felony 
should not be allowed to defend them- 
selves by counsel,* because this would 
ha^ the effect of getting rid of that tran- 
quillity and composure with w^hich such 
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trials were now conducted. He thought 
Iris learned friend had forgotten a little 
the practice that prevailed in the courts 
where such trials were held when he was 
in the habit of attending them. He (Mr. 
D.), on the contrary, found, \ that a very 
considerable degree of^warmtji was cx- 
died by those very difficulties which the 
present system occasioned. The counsel 
for a prisoner being now debarred from 
any opportunity of stating directly to the 
jury such facts and arguments as the 
course of the investigation suggested, 
were compelled to do so by means of 
raising objections and disputing points, in 
which they introduced the observations 
they had to make to the jury, by address,-' 
ing them to the court. An instance of 
this occurred at the Irish bar, where t'^e 
counsel for the nrisbner was pursuing this 
course, but in so pointed a manner, that 
tjfb judge said to him— “ Sir, are you 
addressing the court or the jury to 
which the counsel replied — 1 am ad- 
dressing the court, my lord, but I hope 
the jury will hear me.** Although, there- 
fore, counsel had no other than this 
circuitous mode of discharging what they 
must think was their duty to their clients, 
he believed they did so with no less 
warmth than if they were permitted to 
address themselves directly to the jury. 
The object on both sides was always to 
obtain a verdict. In opening a case, it 
was true that the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion seldom, if ever, sought to state any 
thing more unfavourable to the prisoner 
than was absolutely necessary ; there 
seemed, generally, to be about them an 
air of reluctance to make out the case 
against him; but he denied that, tliis for- 
bearance and ^gomposure continued be- 
yond the opening. He had often seen 
great warmth displayed by counsel in 
trials for life and death, upon points 
which, to mere by-standers, would seem 
almost indifferont. The presefVJttion of 
the client on the one liand, and their 
professional reputation on the other, ex- 
cited them to efforts which were totally 
incompatible with the composure they 
maintained in the earlier stage of the trial, 
and which had ,hcen so mucli insisted on. 
The question, therefore, seemed to be, 
whether the inconveniences sfnd the ob- 
vious injustice of the present system shopld 
continue, or whether the* discovery of the 
truth should be allowed to take its*chante 
in a contest of equal talent, by wllich 
Uie dUcussion would be carried on upon 


both sides. He denied the supposition 
which had been ventured upon, that all 
the ttalcnt would be on the side of the 
Crown. He believed that it would be 
always found equally divided ; and he was 
sure that the bar would be materially im- 
prt)ved, if the privilege of addressing the 
jury on the behalf of prisoners were 
granted.— With respect to the objection 
on the ground of the waste of time which 
it would occasion to the judges, which 
had not been put very strongly, he should 
not, and he thought he ought not to give 
any other answer, than that if there wm 
time for execution, there ought also to^fb 
time for investigating fully the guilt of 
the parties accused. All minor consider- 
ations should he sacrificed to the larger 
and ntore important question of the best 
mode of coming at the truth. [The hon. 
and learned gentleman here hesitated a 
I few moments, and apologized to the 
I House, by saying, that he had been in 
town only a few hours, and was altogether 
unprepared for the discussion. He had 
risen, rather from his anxiety to bear 
testimony as a witness on this subject, 

{ than to address to the House the argu- 
ments which ywight be urged upon it.] 
Presiding, as itVas often his duty to do, 
in one oi his majesty’s courts of criminal 
justice, he could state from personal ex- 
perience, that It would, in all cases, he a 
great relief to the judge to be addressed 
by counsel on both sides. As to the 
judge being counsel for the prisoner, 
although if he were to be counsel at all it 
I was better that he should be so on that 
! side^et it was manifestly incompatible 
i with tlhs/luties of the judge, and particu- 
i larlj^ with that laborious one of taking 
I down the evidence, and seeing that the 
facts alleged were duly proved. The 
! matters which it would be the province of 
I a counsel to state, rvould be rather for the 
I consideration of the jury than of the 
•jud^c, who would have to leave the con- 
; sideralion to therr?. It was therefore 
I impossible for a judge to act as counsel 
for the prisoner, unless he should take 
such a view of the case, as an able advo- 
cate retained for the prisoner would take; 
and this it was obvious!}' impossible for a 
judge to do. — Nothing was more common 
than to meet propositions like that now 
I before the Plouse \^th an assertion, that 
I the existing practice was found to go on 
I well : but, in the present instance, to say 
I this was to say nothing ; for the course 
I recommended to be adopted had not yet 
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been tried. There had been no experience another woman of living carried her away 
of its usefulness ; but the principle was and confined and ill treated her. They 
undeniable. Nothing could b^ a greater were tried for the offence ; they had no 
injustice than to call upon a defendant counsel ; were capitally convicted and 
at the bar, in a season of great agitation ordered fori execution, but were after- 
and alarm, for his defence, when it was wards respiAd. A great degree of popu- 
clear, that all the preparations he coudd lar feeling was excited on both sides, 
liave been enabled to make for that de- Elizabeth Canning was afterwards tried 
fence must have been made before he was for perjury ; she had counsel, but she was 
aware of the exact nature of the facts found guilty and transported. Here, then, 
which would be proved against him. Any was an instance in which an innocent party, 
man must be less able to set forth his having no defender, was found guilty, and 
defence (if he were at all competent to where, notwithstanding the aid of counsel 
the task) at such a moment than at any for the defence, the guilty party was con- 
odier ; and he ( Mr. D. ) was at a loss to victed. He might appeal to honourable 
guess upon what ground it could be gentlemen present for the particular# of 
argued, that, under such disadvantages, «^ases which had occurred within the laat 
a man ought in fairness to be deprived of two years, in which persons bad been 
the aid of counsel, while it was possessed cimvicted whose innocence had afterwards 
by the prosecutor, who stood so much been made apparentr In October last, 
less in need of it. Suppose a prisoner, two men were convicted of a highway 
capitally indicted, should be mute, or robbery, who were proved afterwards Hp 
lunatic, or an idiot, upon what grounds ha>^ been wholly unconnected with ^e 
ought he to be deprived of that aid which crime they were charged to have com- 
was afforded to persons charged with mitted. In that case, the right hon. the 
much smaller offences ? Was it not more secretary of state ordered, not merely a 
fair that a man should not be called upon commutation of their sentence, but bad 
to cope with the difficulties of his situa* relieved them from all the consequesoea 
tion, under all the agita^n which must of their conviction, and grantqfi them a 
attend the knowledge tiffft his life was at free pardon. How often similar eirctnn* 
stake ^ Was it not more reasonable that stances might have occurred which had 
the task of meeting such difficulties should not terminated so fortunately, no man 
be intrusted to one who* was animated could say. The questions to be tried, it 
with the consciousness that he was in the should be remembered, were not alwaj^ 
performance of a useful and honourable merely of ay or no ; but frequently Bome 
duty ? He knew it was the practice to of the nicest speculations (temporary do- 
indulge very much in common-place rangement for example) were presented 
eulogiums on the tenderness and humanity to the consideration of the jury. It had. 
of the laws of England towards prisoners ; been said by his learned friend, the* at- 
but, he did not see that they applied to torney-general, that if any exaggeration 
tills part of the jurisprudence. A few should be made by counsel, the judge 
years ago prisoners were not allowed never failed to rectify |i to the jury, 
counsel at all, and were compelled to Why, for what other purpose did the 
cross-examine witnesses, if they were fudge sit ? To suppose that he would 
cross-examined at by themselves, hear any such statements without carefully 
They could not even have the assistance pointing out their inaccuracy, would be 
of counsel to argue a point of law, unless* to libel'^iAe judges, and to cast upon 
they first took the objection, ignoradt as them an imputation which the whole of 
they must necessarily be of such subjects, their d^eanour contradicted. He con- 
and the judge saw fit to order an argu- eluded by declaring it to be his firm con- 
ment upon it. Let them not, then, be viction, that every honest magistrate, 
told of the tenderness of the law, nor every righteous judge, would be glad to 
that the certainty of the prisoner’s guilt hear counsel on both sidgs state to the 
was such, that the assistance of an advo- jury the facts upon which they were 
cate would lessen the chances they at called on to pronounce ; and, for this 
present had of escffping. It would be reqson it was, that he should give the 
easy to quote cases in which innocent motion his most cordial support, 
persons had been convicted. Perhaps Martin said, that if one case 

that of Elizabeth Canning was the most could be quoted of an innocent man hav» 
remarkable. She accused a gipsy, and ing been condemned, wanting a counsel, 
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wlio would have been acquitted had he 
had a counael, lie thought that case 
would beaufficient to justify the House in 
now aUowtag prisoners to have counsel. 
It was of the last importance that no 
iimocent man should 8ufFer.v The hon. 
member then referred to tlie X[ell-known 
^e of the two Perreaus, and contended 
that the repeated visits Ferreau made 
to the banker^ whom he asked to lend 
Maa money on Mr. Adair’s bond, as 
well as the assertion of Mrs. Rudd, 
that she had given him the bond, were 
proofs of his innocence; and that an 
acute counsel would have known how 
to explain the circumstance of his saying 
be knew It was Mr. Adair’s signature, sq. 
naieh to his advantage, that be would haye 
been acquitted. Here, then, was a caec, 
m which, if the prisoner had had a couh- 
eel he would have been acquitted. He 
bad the whole particulars of this case in 
a magazine which he had in his pocket by 
chance, and which was as good authority 
as any law book whatever. Then, as to 
the Judge being counsel for the prisoner, 
be woum remind the House of the man 
who ^ad oomraitted a murder in the lobby 
ef lliat Ifouse. He meant Bellingham. 
Affdarits were made, that this man had 
been insane for a long time ; and evidence 
was o&red to prove it if the trial were 
Willy postponed to some later day, but a 
day before the commission expired ; and 
Ibn dday was refused. Here was a case, 
then, in which, having only the judge as 
his counsel, the murderer was murdered. 
He remembered a case, in which sir W. 
Oamw Imviog to try a man this man asked 
to have hts trial postponed for a few hours 
till he could have a witness from London. 
The judge asked him, why he wanted his 
trial postponed? The man replied, that 
^the witness would give him a good cha- 
racter.*’ The judge said, « I will give you 
credit for a good character, and proceed 
to try you.” He did so, chargied^lhe jury 
tw find the man guilty, and they acquitted 
Iniit* He (Mr. M.) had afterwards ^een the 
man who was to come from London, and he 
did give the accused person an excellent ! 
diaracter. The hon. member then con- 
tended, that he^had brought forward cases 
ef innocent persons who might have been 
acquitted, had they been allowed to have 
eounsel ; and be had shewn that the judge 
could not be considered as^ in fact, the 
counsel for the prisoner. These were the 
reasons why he should give his vote* for 
bringing in the bill; and ho^boped the 


gentlemen opposite would allow the bill 
to be brought in, that it might receive a full 
and i'air d^cussiou. 

The House then divided on the ques- 
tion for leave to bring in the bill, when 
there appeared : Ayes 50 ; Noes 80 ; 
Majority 30. 


List of the Minority. 


Allen, J. H. 

Maberly, W. L, 

Althorp, vis. 

Macdonald, J. 

Bennet, hon. H. G. 

Mackintosh, sir J. 

Bernal, li. 

Martin, J. 

Birch, J. 

Martin, R. 

Buxton, T. F. 

Monck, J. B. 

Calcraft, J. 

Mildmay, P. St. John 

Calvert, C. 

Norroanby, vise. 

Cradock, S. 

Palmer, C. F. 

Davies, T. H. 

Parnell, sir H. 

Denman, T. 

Powlett, hon. W. 

Downie, R. 

Portman, E. B. 

Dundas, hon. T. 

Pryse, P. 

Evans, W. 

Rice, T. S. 

Fleming, J. S. 

Ridley, sir M. W. 

Forbes, sir C. 

Robinson, sir G. 

Grenfell, P. 

Rumbold, C. E. 

Haldimand, W. 

Sefton, earl of 

Hobhouse, J. C. 

Wharton, J. 

Honywood, W. P. 

Whitbread, S. C. 

Hume, J. 

Wilson, sir R. 

James, W. 

Wilson T. 

Jervoise, G. P. 

Wood, M. 

Kennedy, T. F. 
Leader, W. 

Tellers. 

Lennard, T. B. 

Lamb, hon. G. 

Maberly, J. 

Lushington, S. 


Redemption and Purchase of the 
Land-Tax.] Mr. Maberly rose, to make 
his promised motion. The hon. gentle- 
man said, that he would briefly state how 
the law in respect of the land-tax stood 
at pre8€s;^t. In the 4th of William 3rd 
an act passed, by which the land was 
charged with 4^. in the pound ; and a si- 
milar tax was imposed on personal estates, 
pensions, and offices. This act was pas- 
sed annually, and so continued to be pas- 
sed until March 1798, when Mr. Pitt 
thought it expedient no longer to bring it 
on as an annual measure, charging four 
shillings in the pound on land, but to 
make it a perpetual charge upon the land 
reserving, of the old act, that part which 
regarded places, pensions, and personal 
property. In respect to these the charge 
was continued by an annual act. The act 
of 1798 being, by what he considered a 
most iniquitous determination, declared to 
be perpetual, it was of course necessary 
for Mr. Pitt to state what his reasons were 
for taking such a course as he pursued on 
that occasion. Being perpetual, it was 
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clearly impossible that the landed interest 
could ever expect any relief from or a di- 
minution of, the tax. The act^ provided, 
that the actual owners of estates desiring 
to redeem, should have the preference 
over other parties ; and that those so en- 
titled in preference should have this pri- 
vilege or bonus— that if they purchased 
3/. per annum annuities, they should 
transfer only 3/. 6s. in the three per cents, 
SL 6s. being bui one-tenth more than the 
amount of the redeemed stock which they 
were to receive. Other parties, not being 
so entitled in preference, were to transfer 
SL 125. in the 3 per cents, being in the 
proportion of but one fifth more than 
what they were to receive ; namely, an 
annuity of 3/. So the law was continued 
by the 37th George 3rd, and other sub- 
sequent acts, up to the 41st and 42nd Geo. 
3rd. By the 42nd Geo. 3rd, the provi- 
sions of the various preceding statutes 
were, with certain exceptions only, re- 
pealed. It conferred large and extensive 
powers on those who might wish to avail 
themselves of the proposed transfer. Es- 
tates, though under limitations, might be 
sold ; lands might be enfranchised ; money 
be taken up on mortgage ; and many fa- 
cilities vVere extended Jtb corporations, 
and companies possessing landed estates 
for tlie purchase of this land-tax. That 
act also entailed a very ccjnsiderable ex- 
pense in the collection of the revenue it 
was proposed to raise under it ; and he 
was sorry to say, that expense still con- 
tinued. The tax itself had been sold to 
the amount of about 700,000/. a year ; so 
that 1,200,000/. still remained unsold 
and yet the country stood at tjie same j 
expense it would do if the whole amount 
had been disposed of. The present chaVge 
ought to be in proportion to what it was 
In the aggregate, somewhere between 
27,000/. and 28,000/.^ but he was con- 
vinced that it was very nearly 60,000/. 
a-year. He would now beg to ask why, 
this tax had not be^n all sold, and” the 
stock transferred ? The reason was very 
obvious. The nature of the last acts 
which had been passed on the subject was 
such, that they defeated the whole inten« 
lion of Mr. Pitt’s bill. In the first place, 
the 42nd George 8rd, did not put the 
stranger upon the same relative footing 
wiih respect to the owner, which he stood 
on in the original enactment. The result 
of the total operations of the several 
acts had been this. There had been sold 
of the tax 700,000/., for which govern- 


ment had got between 24,CXy3,000/, jmd 
25,000,000/* of money ; the sale pidee# 
upon an average,* having been about 661* 
in money, for every 3/. of land-tax that 
had been redeemed. It was because he 
felt anxiou^that they should get out, as 
soon as poj^ible, of the injudicious course 
which they had been pursuing, that he 
wished this subject to go, to a committee. 
The plan was quit useless, if it was to re- 
main inoperative ; and yet most inopera- 
tive it would seem to be ; for, in the year 
1823, the church and corporation com- 
missioners had redeemed 353/. only ; and 
their expenses in the transactions amount- 
ed to 2,200/. He might be told, perhaps, 
^at since the discussion of last year, the 
of collection that he complained of 
was put an end to. He did not know whe- 
ther he was riglitly informed or not; but, 
as at present advised, the commission in 
question he understood to have en a be 
mo^ expensive one. Their expenses haS 
been about 3,000/. a year, and the whole 
amount of tax redeemed under their opera- 
tion had been 80,802/. The House would 
agree with him that, as things stood in this 
situation, some course or other was neces- 
sary to be adopted, which might extricate 
them from the difficulty in which the 
matter was apparently involved. They 
should either repeal the original plan, or 
make it inoperative and efficacious. But, 
how could it be repealed/ since it was pro* 
mulgatcd in 1708, the proprietors of lands 
and strangers had purchased about one- 
third of the tax. If, therefore, parlia- 
ment were now to repeal the existing per- 
petual act, and make it an annual onci^ as 
formerly, they would be doing the great- 
est injustice to those who had already 
purchased. If, on the otjier han^ they 
went on to^give the measure full effect, 
they would be doing the greatest benefit 
to the country, particularly if they pro- 
ceeded at the present momenf. For, let 
I not the Hqpse be run away with by what 
had been more than once urged to them-— 
that th^thing should not be done now, 
but lefl to be made available at a time of 
difficulty or distress. If they were to seH 
the remainder of this tax at the present 
price of stock, they would soon perceive 
that the public would thereby be put in 
possession of nine or ten millions more 
than if they were to sell at the same nrtcet 
at frhich the previous annuities haa been 
•old. If the alterations of the measure 
whibh he hoped to propose in a comniiuee 
should be Adopted and the government 
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be iiUowed to |»roceed with the produce 
to reduotibn of the unfunded debt, ' 
the greatest tmaginable* advantage must | 
accrue to the country* It would be ob- j 
vious to all who heard him that, if thirty | 
or forty millions of money wire to be ap- | 
propriated to the reduction ol^that debt, | 
the credit of the country would rise so j 
high, that the interest of the 3 per cents | 
might very possibly be reduced to 2^ per I 
cent* Now, no object coyld be proposed 
for the application of whatever produce 
the measure he suggested might yield, that ; 
was so legitimate as the reduction of the 
unfunded debt. The amount of that debt 
he believed to be about 36, OCX), 000/. Sup- 
pose his suggestions acceded to ; and ihat^ 
the present tranquillity of the world, ?ii 
which he so heartily rejoiced, should be 
unfortunately disturbed. Suppose a war 
were to break out, the chancellor of the 
Ejtchequer would find himself in this situa- 
tion— the unfunded debt would be re- 
deemed ; the money , market very clear ; : 
the price of government securities pro- 
partionable; and the right hon. gentle- 
men himself would have the means of car- 
rying on the war for two years, without 
being compelled to make any exlraordi- ! 
nary calf on the public. If the House ! 
should grant him the committee, and the ! 
committee, adopting his view of the mat- 
tor, should recommend the sale of the re- 
maining tax, and the application of the 
money produce to the reduction of debt, 
woula not these, he desired to ask, be points 
well worthy the attention of parliament f | 
And was it not most probable, in such a j 
cas^, that the interest of the 3 per cents 
would be diminished to at least 2^ per | 
cent ? He knew of no mode by which the 
House could sp readily obtain the bene- ; 
fit that was so *much desired, as by this. ! 
In 1819, it was said, that adequately to j 
sustain its credit, the country must have ) 
a sinking fund of five millions. But, how j 
could public credit be more effectually up- > 
held, than by clearing the money market | 
of this unfunded debt, and by effecting | 
the reduction of the 3 per cents? The 
House had already seen the beneficial 
consequences of similar reductions; for, 
as it had been well observed by the noble 
member for Northamptonshire, by those 
reductions of a recent date, tfie country j 
really made a nominal capifal, amount- 
ing to 50 millions, or a hioney capital of 
45 millions; the difierence between the 
two being in fact equal only to the differ- 
ence between the market price and par. 
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The hon. gentleman, after expressing his 
intention to defer any further details un- 
til the matter should come on in a com- 
mittee, concluded by moving, “ That a 
select committee be appointed to take in- 
to consideration the various acts relative 
to,, the redemption and purchase of the 
land tax, and to report to the House the 
alterations necessary to be made in order 
to increase the sale expeditiously as for 
money, and to apply the amount to the 
reduction of unfunded debt.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when the hon. member had before 
brought forward his opinions on this sub- 
ject, not in the shape of a motion for a 
committee, but in the form of substantive 
resolutions, he had deemed it necessary 
to oppose those resolutions, as they ap- 
peared to him to be founded in no sound 
reason. On reconsidering the subject, he 
saw no cause to alter his opinion ; and, 
he thought, if he consented to the com- 
mittee, it would only end in disappoint- 
ment ;as it appeared to him impossible that 
the sanguine views of the hon. member, 
to which he seemed so closely attached, 
though he had met with no encouragement 
from the House, would be, in any degree, 
realized. As tot\' e original measure for the 
redemption of the land-tax, as proposed 
by Mr. Pitt, if it had been brought for- 
ward in any other shape, or with any other 
view than the one with w'hich it was pro- 
posed at the time, he should have felt it 
to be very objectionable, to make per- 
petual a tax which had never been con- 
sidered as otlier than transitory. Neither 
w'as there any other advantage in the mea- 
sure ilt^n the specific operation at the 
time in 'raising the funds which were as 
low as 47, and thus enabling the minister 
to borrow money on better terms. The 
measure, in point of fact, though called 
a redemption of tlv'. J^nd-tax, was no such 
thing. The land-tax was not swept away ; 
..for though the tax might not be paid to 
the state, it was paid to an individual. 
For instance, if a man who was tenant for 
life of an estate, purchased the land-tax 
from the public, though during his life 
the tax might be said to be extinguished ; 
yet, after his deatli it remained a burthen 
upon the state, payable by the remainder- 
man to the purchaser’s representatives. 
He did not know Mvhat inducement the 
lion, member proposed to imld out to ac- 
celerate the progress of the redemption, 
but he was so far not indisposed to meet 
his views, as not to be prepared absolutely 
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to say, that he would not relax the termt j have been saved to the country* Keiths 
on which the land tax was now offered for was it to be kept out of sight, that there 
sale; but he saw no advantage whatever were sixteen collectors of the land-tax at 


in, holding out additional inducements to 
arsons not connected with the land to 
uy up the tax. For this reason, he should 
not acquiesce In the motion for a com- 
mittee ; but, if the hon. gentleman wished 
to bring in a bill, bearing on the face of 
it his plan, and containing no undue ad- 
vantage to purchasers not connected With 
the land, he should not object to the In- 
troduction of it* As for the expense of 
the establishment, which had been re- 
duced, he begged to state, that the reduc- 
tion had not taken place in conseouence of 
the hon. gentleman's motion. The super- 
intendence was transferred to the Trea- 
sury, and the detail of the business to the 
Tax-oiiice. 

Mr. Monck said, he should support the 
motion for a committee, not for the pur- 
pose of amending the acts for the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax, but to put an end to 
them altogether. The plan was worse 
than illusory; it was mischievous. As 
sir W. Pulteney had said, it went to plant 
a perpetual irredeemable annuity, at five 
per cent, on the country.^ If they supposed 
the whole two millions of the land-tax 
had been redeemed, 66 millions would 
have been extinguished, and the effect 
would have been, that a i^deemable an- 
nuity of two millions would have been 
extinguished, and a perpetual irredeem- 
able annuity of the same amount created* 
If, in the progress of time, the 3 per 
cents were reduced to 2 per cents, all the j 
difference between the full and the reduced 
annuity on the amount of the tax redeemed 
would be lost to the public. It would,be, 
therefore, most impolitic to sell the land- 
tax to buy up the unfunded debt ; because 
the interest on this debt might be reduced, | 
but the land-tax whei^old would be irre- ' 
deemable and irreducible. The whole 
system was at once illusory and mis-* 
chievous, being the mere nominal transfer 
of a debtor and creditor account, which 
left the parties it affected to relieve in the 
same condition they were in before. 

Mr. Hume thought his hon. friend did ' 
not do justice to the plan for the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax ; for if there was an 
itredeemable annuity of SL created, sop* 
poee» in 1793, when* Uie measure com- 
menced, there was extinguished at the 
same time an annui^ of 6/., and all the 
diflbrence between tfiii 6*. and the 5^ for 
»«-yaari that time would 
vOL, XI. 


700/. a year each, who, with the rest of 
the expense of collection, would be dis- 
pensedf wi^, if the redemption of the tax 
were effected* Ail that his hon. friend 
wanted was, to go into a committee, to 
see whether the plan* was practicable* 
He saw no reason why this tax might not 
be sold like ground-rents on an estate, 
and the expense of collection be thus 
saved. 

Mr. Maberly replied. He said, he had 
abstained from ^oing at any length into 
the details of this subject, because he had 
[^^pected that the committee would not 
l^ve been refused. However, since the 
r%ht hon. gentlemai^ would not go the 
length he had expected, he would be con- 
tented to take his proposition respecting 
the introduction of a bill ; but he did hope, 
thair if legal difficulties should occur in 
its formation, the right hon. gentleman 
would allow that legal assistance and 
vice which he had in his power. Ho 
would bring in the bill ; but, in a matter 
of such weight and importance, he did 
hope for the indulgence of the House, 
Under the circumstance of his accepting 
the right hon. gentleman's offer, he would 
not, of course, press his motion further* 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Foor in Scotland Rbliev 61LL.3 
Mr. Kennedy was about to move for leave, 
j pursuant to the notice, to bring in a bill 

to regulate the Relief granted to^tbe 
Poor in Scotland,” When 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex-* 
pressed 9 hope that the hon. member 
would have the goodness* to postpone it 
to some other day, as he had a measure 
which was of considerable importance to 
introduce ; he meant the statement re-^ 
specting the new duties on beer, which 
had been put off from day to day for some 
time. 

Mr, Kennedy said, he had every dispo-< 
sition to give way to the right hon. gen^ 
tieman, but he hoped that, as he expected 
no opposition to his measure, the House 
would give him leave to introduce it ai 
present, and at a future stage he would 
•go into an explanation of its merits : the 
hoiv member then made his motion, and 
it was put from the qjialr, when ' 

The Lord Advocate said, be was placed 
In an awkward situation. The bill, he 
understoodiVent to alter the whole state 

Q 
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of the laws r||pecting the poor In Sc^- 
hind, and yet t|ie hon. gentleman had in- 
troduced it, without any opening state- 
ment iMwelve o’clock at night. It .was 
i^psfuble for him now to intr^ide on the 
time of the House. A]l he^^ould say 
wasi that lie must reserve him\elf for a 
^ture occasion. The people of Scotland 
would appreciate^ the manner tn which 
the bill had been brought in. 

Mr, Kennedy said, that if he had ex- 
pected the hostility of the learned lord to 
the measure, he would have stated his 
views with respect to it ; but the learned 

lord, must have observed, that the course 
which he had pursued, was an amicable 
one, and with a disposition to accommo^ 
date the House. He could not, ther» 

lore, account for the tone of the learnep 
lord and the tone of his remark. 

The Lord Advocate said, that his re- 
marks were not intended in an offensive 
sense to the hon. gentleman, but he could 
not but express his surprise and regret 
tliai such an important measure should be 
thus introduced. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

. Bxer Duties.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
Beer Duties acts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that at that late hour he should feel it his 
duty to put his observations into as short 
ar compass as possible; but still he feared 
that he should have to trespass on the 
attention of the committee longer than he 
cpold wish at such an hour. The sub- 
ject'of the beer duties was one whicli had 
been postponed for some time, and it was 
important to the country that the know- 
ledge of the intentions of government 
with respect to them should not be lunger 
delayed. The propositions which he 
should that night submit would relate; 
first to the duty on beer ; next to the 
iiidividuals who manufacturea it; and 
thirdly, to those by whom it was sold. 
When; in an early part of this se^on, an 
hon» > member (Mr. Maberly) had pro- 
posed, that the duties on beer shoula be 
transferred to the malt, he bad felt an 
ic^jection to the measure, because he 
thought at the time, and his opinion had 
not yet been altered upon the point, that 
such a plan would be only traDsferi;ing 
the burthen from one class of persons to 
another, which he could not think ^ad- 
visable. But, at the same time, he was 
imt ins^ibie to the objeettons to the 
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state of the law, with respect to the sale 
of beer under particular circumstances: 
he h&d, therefore, given the subject his 
most serious attention, and had consider- 
ed, whether an improvement might not 
be made in the law, by such arrangements 
in file scale of duties, as might not only 
facilitate the sale, but at the same time 
secure to the public— he meant that por- 
tipn of the public which were the principal 
consumers of beer— such a quality as would 
answer the object which the hon. mem- 
ber for Abingdon had ha.d in view by his 
motion. Any plan of this kind, consider- 
ing how the law stood, would not be with- 
out its difficulties. He would first en- 
deavour to explain what the nature of the 
law was with respect to the sale of beer. 
There were three sorts of beer which 
might be sold under the existing law, 
and which were liable to three different 
descriptions of duty. In the first place 
there was a duty of 2s, per barrel on 
beer which could not be sold at a higher 
price than 16^.; there was a duty of 5s. 
per barrel on an intermediate quality of 
beer, not sold at a higher price than 22s. ; 
and on all beer sold at a higher price than 
22s. there was a duty of 10^. per barrel. 
The intermediateT quality of beer was au- 
thorised to be brewed and sold, by an act 
of lastsession ; but, to prevent frauds in 
the collection of the revenue, it was ne- 
cessary to impose a restriction on indi- 
viduals brewing this intermediate beer, 
by wliieh they were prevented from brew- 
ing at the same lime, or at least on the 
same premises, beer of any other descrip- 
tion. It was quite clear that the effect of 
this state of the law was to charge the 
same rate of duty on beer of every 
j quality. The beer liable to a duty of 
5s^ was beer made by converting a quarter 
of malt into five barrels, or five barrels 
and a half; this ws^dd not, therefore, be 
a very strong beer. All beer of greater 
^strength was liable to the high duty of 
10^.'; it was evident, therefore, that, 
under the present law, beer having great 
varieties of strength, was liable to the 
same duty. Porter, the beverage in most 
general consumption among the great 
mass of the community, was made by 
brewing three barrels and seven-eighths 
from one quarter of malt. Porter paid 
a duty of lOf. per barrel, while beer, of 
which one barrel and a half, or two barrels 
were brev^ed from a quarter of mak, did 
not pay a highejr d^w The state of the 
law tendered a great number of ifeslric*^ 
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\»ons on the manufacturers of this beer ne* 
cessary, in order to prevent frauds, which 
would materially injure the revenue. Ijt had 
occurred to him, that a much sdhnder prin- 
ciple would be, to endeavour to find the 
means of regulating the duty on beer, 
•more directly with respect to its qua|jty 
and value. He was not aware of any 
mode by which it was possible to estab- 
lish the value of beer, except by a refer- 
ence to the quantity of malt used in its 
manufacture. He had endeavoured, there- 
fore, to frame a scale of duties on this 
principle, the effect of which would be, 
that, although the very best quality would 
pay a higher duty than at present, and 
the lowest quality would pay a somewhat 
increased duty, the ordinary beverage of 
the great mass of the community would 
be liable to a less duty than it paid at 
present. By the arrangement which he 
proposed, every individual would be en- 
abled to obtain beer of any strength he 
pleased, paying a duty proportional to 
that strength. By this system, a vast 
number of restrictions to which beer was 
now liable, would be rendered unneces- 
sary. The scale which he proposed was 
as "follows Where one quarter of malt 
was employed in making any quantity of 
beer short of two barrels, he proposed a 
duty of 2k. per barrel ; where a quarter 
of malt was employed in brewing between 
two and three barrels he proposed a duty 
of 12j. ; where the quantity brewed 
amounted to between three and four bar- 
rels, which comprehended porter and 
beer of similar strength, he proposed a 
duty of eight shillings, instead of 10s., the 
present duty ; between four and five bar- 
rels, a duty of 6/.; between five and six, 
4s. 9^d , ; between six and seven, 4s. ; 
betw’een seven and eight, 3s. 9.^d . ; and 
above eight, 3s. — The effect of this ar- 
rangement would be, to produce a great 
reduction of duty odTliat quality of beer 
which constituted the general beverage of 
the community, and to enable individuals* 
to obtain beer, of anjr degree of strength, 
by paying a proportional increase of duty. 
— The next point to which he wdshed to 
call the attention of the committee was 
a matter which had excited a great deal 
of attention in the course of the present 
year, and upon which the stale of the law 
was extremely uncej^tain ; he alluded to 
the liberty of persons to sell beer by retail. 
The committee were aware, that, in the 
course of the last year, a question was 
put to him as to the powers which brew- 
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erg had of selling beer by retail. Ife re*- 
plied on that occasion, that be was'noi; 
aware of any Excise law, which prevented 

individuals from selling beer by retail, 
provided they chose to forego the advant- 
age of the j^lowances made to wholesale 
seilen. A similar question was put to 
the Board of Excise, or their solicitor, 
and a similar answer returned. In jcow* 
sequence of those answers, retail brewer- 
ies were opened in various parts of the 
country, and beer was sold, as it was con-* 
ceived by the parties, as tlie l^w per- 
mitted. This had created considentble 
alarm among other classes of brewers, 
and the consequence was, that having 
doubts as to the law, they had institute^ 
^fwosecutions against these parties for 
retailing beer without a magistrate’s li- 
cence for that purpose. As the cases 
were tried, the magistrates, in what no 
doubt appeared to them to be the f|ur 
construction of the law, convicted thie 
parties accused. Appeals were made in 
all the cases, and the matter was eventu- 
ally brought for decision into the court of 
King’s Bench ; but, owing to the press of 
business in that court, the appeals were 
not yet heard, and of course the law re- 
mained still undecided. Eor hkown pai^t, 
though he was not a good judge of the 
construction of an act of parliament, yet 
he had no doubt that, as the law jiow 
stood, there was nothing in it to prevent 
a brewer from selling by retail (the beer 
not to be consumed on his premises) 
without requiring a magistrate’s licence 
for that purpose. But it was better that 
all grounds of doubt should be removed ; 
and therefore he would propose, *that 
brewers should be allowed to sell by retail 
under thd circumstances already mention- 
ed. It wif^ for ilie intere^ of the public, 
as it would greatly excite competition; 
and this was a case where the feelings of 
the public ought to be particularly con- 
sulted. He was not prepared to go the 
lengths of^the hon. and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Brougham) who had last year 
inlrod u0ed a bill, by which any party 
might sell beer (not to be consuined on 
his premises) without any restriction as to 
licence. Considering the interests of 
those who had embarked large capitals 
in the retail trade of beer, and who must 
be most materially a&cted by such a ge- 
neiral and suddep change, and looking at 
it^ also as connected with the police of 
tlla country, he was not disposed lo go to 
such lengths as to permit tlte indiscrimi- 
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natc sale without any contitd of 

the inaaUtnili^ but stiil he thought, that 
the giving im sneans of greater competi- 
tion in tb» retail trade would afford that 
g^tir fimility for the sale of a whdesome 
nrhich would tend n^erially to 
public benefit. He woulii? therefore 
alldw all public brewers to self by retail, 
wiiere the article was not to be drunk on 
their nremises, they, of course, foregoing 
the allowance to which they would other* 
wke be entitled as wholesale brewers; 
at tbe aama time that he would agree to 
this eatleasion of the trade, or rather of 
the competition in it, he thought it was 
right that the brewer who was allow- 
ed to sell by retail should have a licence^ 
as such, and pay for it. He would M 
the price of the licence not too high fo 
destroy competition, nor too low to put 
jeopardy those interests to which he had 
albded, of persons who had embarked 
tbeir capital in the retail trade. The pre- 
sent brewers' licence cost, for all who 
brewed 2,500 barrels in the year, 21, 10s,; | 
and for all who brewed 40,000 barrels in ' 
the year, 75/. The mode he proposed to 
deal with brewers was this— (always keep- j 
ing in view, that one of their objects was, | 
to give relief to the smaller class of 
brewers, who were not unfrequently pub- 
licans, and that while they allowed a com- 
petition, they should at the same time 
reduce the tax upon such) — ^he would 
say, that for all who brewed twenty barrels 
in the year, a licence would be IO 5 . and 
from 20 to 100, 1/. or 1/. 5s, He could 
not then go through the whole scale, as 
be had not the paper by him. The power 
of selling by retail should be confined to 
brewers who paid for a licence 2/.; which 
would be for b/ewing from 100 to 1000 
barrels in the year. The brewer should 
also pay a retail licence. This would be 
an act of justice to the publicans already 
in business ; because it would be putting 
them under considerable disadvantage, if 
those who were to sell in competition 
with them should be exempted from pay- 
ing for tiie power to sell by retail, w'hlle 
the publican was obliged to pay it, was 
also under the authority of the magistrates, 
and subject to the billettiog of soldiers. 
He would therefore propose that the 
brewer should pay for his Hctnce to sell 
by retail a sum of five guineas, in addi- 
tion to the sum which he would have^^ 
])dy as a brewer. Thus, in case he bi^t^ea 
over 100 barrels, and not exceeding 1,000 
in the year be would have to pay 7/« 5s, ; 
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and if he brewed above 2,000 barrels, he 
would have to pay in proportion to the 
quantity.— Another subject on which he 
would propose an alteration was that of 
Excise licences. There had been several 
petitions presented this year, in which a 
remission of the duty of those licences 
bad been prayed. He thought it but fair 
that some reduction should be made with 
respect to that duty, and it was also but 
fhir that it should be applied in the 
greatest degree to the small lines of busi- 
ness which were likely to suffer most by 
the competition. At all events, he would 
propose some reduction. The Excise li- 
cences, as the law now stood, were upon 
the following scale: — If the house in 
which the business was carried on was 
under 15/. a-year, they paid two guineas 
Excise licence duty ; if under 20/., three 
guineas; and if under 30/. four guineas* 
In 1814 they had all paid two guineas* 
What he should propose was, that in all 
cases where the rent was under 201, the 
excise licence should be one guinea ; 
and all above 20/. it should be three 
guineas. Thus it would be a reduction 
of three guineas in the case of the small 
houses, and of one in the others. There 
were other licences to which a publican 
was liable, in which he would also pro- 

f >ose some reduction ; for instance, in the 
icences for dealing in spirits. At present 
all public-houses paying a rent of less 
than 15/., paid five guineas for this li- 
cence; and all under 20/., 6 guineas. 
In 1814 the former paid 4/. 10s., and 
the latter 5/. 25. He would put these 
two into one class, and make the duty 
on each, 4/. 145. In the next clas- 
ses the duty would be — on a rental of 
from 201, to 25/., six guineas ; from 25L 
to SO/., seven guineas ; from 30/. to 40/., 
eight guineas; from 40/. to 50/., nine 
guineas ; and 50L and upwards, ten 
guineas. He would also, he added, re- 
duce the duty on wine licences to 21, 45. 
The effect of those ^eductions would not 
be inconsiderable. The sum lost to the 
revenue would be 90,000/. or 100,000/. ; 
but then. there would be something gained 
by the licence on the retail brewer, and 
also by the increased consumption which 
would arise from the increased facility of 
sale tr\d the competition. On the whole, 
.tife loss would not exceed 60,000/. or 
7j0,000/. ; but, at all events, it would in- 
crease that competition by which the work- 
ing classes would be supplied with a bet^ 
ter and cheaper beverage than they nowr 
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could be. If it should be objected^ that 
because of the property vested in public 
houses* they should not be touched^ he 
would say, that such an argunaent would 
go the length of defending all monopoly. 
He would, however, for the reasons he 
had stated, touch such property m lightly 
as possible; but, at the same time, the 
public interest retjuircd that something 
should be done to increase the competi- 
tion. He concluded by moving his firsf 
resolution. 

Mr. Bemd wished to be informed, 
whether the resolutions, when printed, 
were to be discussed befbre or after the 
recess. They appear very complicated, 
and required serious consideratioo. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thovighi 
the best course would be, that the reso- 
lutions should be reported, that he should 
have liberty to bring in the bill, and, 
after the bill should be printed, the dis- 
cussion might be taken on the whole 
question. 

Mr. Buxton wished to know whether 
the right hon. gentleman proposed to lay 
the duty on the quantity of malt employ- 
ed, or on the barrels of beer ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the duty would be imposed on the barrels 
of beer. He assumed that a certain quan- 
tity of malt was employed in a gifen 
number of barrels. , 

Mr. Maberly protested against this 
most unfair and unprincipled measure. 
The effect of the proposition was in fact 
to lay an additional duty on malt, upon 
this most vicious principle, that the poor 
man was compelled to pay it, while the 
rich man was lefl untouched. The mea- 
sure afforded no relief ^whatever. It 
merely removed the duties from one de- 
scription of beverage to another. The 
only part of the measure of which he 
approved was the red act ion of the duties 
affecting licensed victu^lers. 

Mr. Hume thought the proposed plan 
would but increase trojable and inconveni- 
ence, without being productive of any 
real good. Why not put the duty on the 
malt, and let the brewer make the beer as 
strong 88 he pleased, as was the case in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. JP. Palmer thought, that although 
the measure was not in every respect what 
he could have wishedy yet k was still a 
very great improvement on the existing 
system. The hon. member for Aberdeen 
was not accurate in stating that the poor 
man was to pay 24<ir« per barrel more lhaii 
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the rich men; for in fact the ,eof«»»* 
for want of the utensils, could net brew 
on so extensive a scale as t(| ^eaWidl the 
advantages which the brewer hf£ 

Mr. IVodehouse wished to know If tba 
saccharometer was to be used in ettlmai^ 
ing the duty? • ^ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sai^ 
the saccharometer was to.be used bnfy as 
a means for detecting frauds; but the es^ 
timation of the duty would be, by com« 
pelling the brewer, in addition to tlie m- 
tice which he was at present obliged iby 
law to give, to add at what rate lie fab* 
tended to brew the beer. Whea tka 
measure came in the form of a bill» it 
would be seen, that a great many restrict 
tiens which at present existed would be 
removed. 

Mr. Spring Rice wished to know whe* 
ther the right hon. gentleman meant to 
propose anything respecting Excise liceo* 
ces in Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the subject bad not escaped his attention; 
but it was by no means an easy matter to 
deal with the licences in Ireland, the law and 
regulations respecting them being so ex- 
tremely unintelligible. But be hoped 
that, if not in the present session, he 
should soon be able to make some im- 
provement in the system. At present 
they varied according to the towns ; and 
he understood that in towns which sent 
members to parliament, they paid higher 
duties [a laugh]. He could not tell why, 
but so it was ; and it was a proof of the 
existence of very absurd regulations* 

Mr. Monck thought the measure would 
operate a great improvement in the state 
of the beer trade. In the neighbourhood 
where he resided, it would,, he was con- 
vinced, be received with vdry great satis- 
faction. 

Alderman Wood wished to know how 
the right hon. gentleman proposed, with 
such an extensive scale of duties, to pro- 
tect the consumer from paying the higher 
instead ^ the lower duty. 

The dfianceilor qf ' the Exchequer said, 
he did not profess to attempt that* It 
could not, indeed, be done without such 
a number of inconvenient regulations, as 
would prevent persons from following 
the traae. J^he consumer must, under 
bis proposed regulation, take his chance, 
aahe aid at present, for being supplied 
with a pqpper quality^of beer* It would 
be competent for me brewer to supply 
him. with a gfeat qpny qualities, varying 
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duty which he would 
an article as having 
duty which had only paid 
, to detect that, the consumer 

his own sagacity, or depend 
respectability of the persons 
^^ith whom he dealt. ' s 
I iiWMr. Gordon wished to know what would 
fib |he difficulty in levying the duty on 
;t|ie ,malt instead of on the beer, as he On- 
>derstood,to be the casein Ireland? He 
supposed it was not to be conceived, that 
theorewers in London brewed from any 
other materials than malt and hops ; and 
yet, from the right hon. gentleman’s lay* 
ing the duty on oeer, it would seem as if 
he intended to catch those persons who 
brewed from some other article. / 

Mr. Calvert said, if the hon. gentleman 
had any doubt as to the articles of wMch 
London porter was composed, he would 
isfer him to the evidence of Mr. Carr, 
given before a committee of that House, 
which would, he thought, afford him com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he did not understand the hon. member 
to have intended to make a charge against 
any body, and certainly he himself had 
no such intention ; but he did know 
officially, that such frauds had been prac- 
tised, and that convictions by juries had 
followed. If the course of proceeding 
recommended by the hon. member for 
Abingdon were agreed to, he feared that 
the facilities for such frauds would be 
greatly increased ; and one of his reasons, 
certainly, for adopting this duty was to 
reader that mode of fraud more difficult. 
Without referring fo any individual cases, 
it was clear that, in every cxciseable ar- 
ticle, frauds lyere committed, and, there- 
fore, in framing the regulations, it was 
desirable to endeavour to prevent them. 

Mr. Calvert said, he did not imagine 
that his hon. friend had intended to make 
any charge, but he had spoken Iso enigmati-^ 
cally, that it might give rise to miscon- 
structions. 

Mr. Hume said, that he did not see 
how, if the duty were on malt, this spe- 
cies of fraud could be more easily prac- 
tised. He was far from believing it was 
done by any respectable brewers ; but if 
it were practised, good beei^could not be 
brewed; and then, according to the right 
hon. gentleman’s own principles,* the 
brewer would get no customers. • • 

Mr. Huskisson said, the hon. member 
appeared to forget,, that the^greater part 


of the public-houses were in the bands of 
the brewers. 

Mr. Buxton said, as his hon. friend had 
risen to defend the brewers from an indi- 
rect charge, he must now rise to repel a 
direct one. It was not correct to state, 
that the greater part of the public-houses 
were in the hands of the brewers. The 
firm he was connected with supplied 700 
houses, of which only 57 were in their 
*own bands. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he thought that he had sufficiently guard- 
ed against any supposed imputation, by 
stating that the regulations were framed 
on general principles. 

Mr. Huskisson disclaimed the idea of 
making n charge against the brewers, but 
be would put it to" any gentleman, whe- 
ther the number of free public-houses 
in the country was not extremely smalls 

The resolutions were then agreed to* 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday^ April 8. 

State of Ireland.] The order of 
the day being read. 

The Earl of Darnley rose, and spoke 
as follows : 

Nothing my lords, but a deliberate and 
heartfelt convjction that, in bringing this 
important and extensive subject under 
your consideration, 1 am discharging an 
indispensable duty, should have induced 
me to undertake a task, of tlie difficulty 
of which 1 am fully sensible, and which I 
wish had fallen into better hands. But 
having undertaken the task, 1 am deter- 
mined not to shrink from it. The subject 
is *80 large, and branches into so many 
important topics, that I cannot venture 
to attempt more than a general outline ; 
for which purpose^ the documents already 
moved for, and oltbers which might be 
desirable for the information of the House 
on* points of detail, are not so necessary 
as they will be when your lordships con- 
sider separately those topics; many of 
which will be brought before you in the 
course of the parliamentary proceedings 
of the present session. On this account 
1 did not accede to the rccommendatioa 
of the noble president of the Council, to 
postpone the motion 1 am about to make 
till after the holidays. 

I can only attempt, as I have stated, a 
general outline; but I wish, if possible, 
to leave pone of the various branches of 
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thii great subject untouched. For, un- 
less you can be persuaded to take a new 
of the whole situation of Irelands alLits 
bearings you never can arrive at just con- 
clusions ; or consider with adsantage the 
best system of policy to be aolopted, for 
the removal of those evils which all must 
acknowledge to exist. 

In making this attempt, I feel that I 
shall have occasion for more than an ordi- 
nary portion of that indulgence which I 
have always experienced. For even an 
outline of the misfortunes and evils which 
afflict that unhappy country, cannot be 
comprised in few words. Let me then 
intreat your patience, my lords, while I 
endeavour (however inadequately I may 
perform the task) to bring before you a 
case in which all are deeply concerned ; 
and let me beseech you to consider the 
importance of the cause, rather than the 
insufflciency of the advocate. 

What a spectacle is now presented to 
the world by this great, this mighty em- 
pire ! the greatest (taking into considera- 
tion the power and influence derived from 
commercial intercourse, beyond mere ter- 
ritorial possession) upon which the sun 
has ever shone ! Its manufactures flourish- 
ing beyond example — its agriculture re- 
viving — its credit unbounded— and its 
commerce embracing the whole globe in 
the numberless ramificatioivs of its ex- 
tended arms; its remotest colonies and 
dependencies sharing the prosperity of 
the parent state, and the condition of 
their inhabitants partaking of the benefits 
of its institutions, and the object of its 
anxious solicitude. In one place — one 
lace alone, but that the nearest to its 
eart, and most connected with its ve^ 
yitals, we see the mighty mass infected 
with a deep-seated gangrene, which, if 
the only effectual remedies be not speedily 
applied, will shake toiis foundation, and 
perhaps, eventually, destroy, the great, the 
powerful, the magnifleent structure of the 
British empire. 

1 trust it will not be supposed that in 
calling your attention to the present state 
of Ireland, I am desirous of imputing 
blame to, or casting censure on, the Per- 
son to whom the government of that 
country is more immediately entrusted. 
For that distinguished individual I haye 
long been accustomed* to entertain feel- 
ings of respect. From my very childhood 
1 was first taught to look up to him as one 
of the brightest ornaments of the place 
where we both had the good fortune to be 


educated. I have traced the progteie of 
his fame, and listened to the display of Me 
eloquence in this House, with the fond- 
ness of early predilection ; and I must 
confess, that 1 felt the more sensibly the 
degradation which I think his character 
and talents /suflevefl, by the acceptance of 
the government of Ireland, under circum- 
stances which incapacitated him from put- 
ting in practice those principles which he 
has so often, and so eloquently advocated ; 
and on which 1 agree with him in thinking^ ‘ 
the welfare of Ireland can alone perma- 
nently and satisfactorily rest. But set- 
ting aside this original sin (ifl may be 
permitted so to call it), 1 am ready to do 
justice to the successful exertions of my 
noi^le friend to execute a most difficult 
and unpromising task, in the best manner'; 
and there can be, perhtfps, no better proof 
of the fairness and impartiality of his go- 
vernment, than the fact, which 1 believ6« 
may be stated, that he is unpopular with 
both the violent parties that divide that 
ill-fated country. 

As little do I wish it to be supposed, 
that in bringing the subject of the wrongs 
and miseries of Ireland before parliament, 
I am actuated by a spirit of opposition to 
the king's present ministers; or that the mo- 
tion with which I shall conclude, or thestate- 
ments I shall feel it my duty to make, are 
intended to embarrass or annoy them. 
No, my lords ; it is not of the government 
of the present day; it is not of any^p^ 
culiar feature of mismanagement I tin, 
discover in tiicir conduct towards Ireland, 
which in many respects has lately been 
improved : but it is o£ the system tiiaC I 
complain — a system on which not only 
the misgovernment of this or that adminis- 
tration rests, but the misgn\jcrnment of all 
administrations from the earliest period of 
the English connection. From Henry 2nd 
to George 4th, from Strongbow to Lord 
Wellesley, 1 see one unbroken series of 
»EDgli8h oppression and injustice, and of 
Irish sufferings and wrongs ; varying indeed 
in degreg and in manner^ sometimes 
clothed in all the horrors, and breaking 
out into all the atrocities, of murderous 
hate : at other times slumbering under the 
leaden influence of degrading laws. At 
one time exciting the furious impulses of 
blood-thirsty* revenge, at another display- 
ing ^11 the debasement of slavish submis- 
sion. Aggravated by the barbarism of 
the •earlier periods of this ill-fated connec- 
tion, \he system of misrule has yielded in 
some degreeno the humanity and civilijjaV 
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and to the benefit 
MM nf the late and present 

king* fiat Itie principle still continues in 
Bdl and what is the'principle ? — 

diifeaiioiu* The very reverse of what it 
to be^ and of what 1 most anxiausl v 
am to substitute incite place. Look 
kick for a moment to the history of the 
connexion between the two countries^ 
arhtch has now subsisted for more than six 
centuries, and tell me whether any thing 
like it occurs in the history of the whole 
world. Was there ever seen such an ac- 
cumulation of violence and injustice on 
the part of the invaders, so much misery 
and wrong suffered by the invaded 
country? It is true that the Pale no 
longer exists, that a mere Irishman is /no 
longer a term of reproach — that to put 
him to death is now felony by law, and 
that the naked proof that the murdered 
cnan was merus Hibernicus would not now 
induce ihe jury, however prejudiced in his 
favour on other grounds, to acquit a prison- 
er. But is it not possible that the best 
laws, partially and imperfectly adminis- 
tered, may operate more sensibly on the 
feelings of a high-spirited and generous 
nation, than barefaced tyranny and injus- 
tice; and may not a mark of distinction and 
degradation, affixed to the great majority 
of any community, raise and perpetuate 
in the minds of the proscribed class, the 
most hostile feelings against tlie minority, 
who persevere in holding them in this state 
of degradation ? 1 have referred to the 
earlier part of the history of the connec- 
tion between this country and Ireland, | 
and am ready to adroit, that the progress 
of civilization and society has produced 
considerable ameliorations, bam ready 
briber to adiifk, that for the few last years 
more has beem done to amend the condi- 
tion of Ireland than at any former period. 
Bat when I mm told of these boons to Ire- 
land, as they have been called in this place, 
although 1 do not deny their value, 1* 
answer— the Insurrection Act is still in 


ted for the most part by the consdlwators 
of the peace, lately appointed under the 
CoDstabuIaiy Act, or in consequence of 
the mutual irritation of party. 

It cannoi be denied that much has been 
done or attempted of late, for the ame- 
Ifbration of Ireland ; but the perverse fate 
that seems always to have attended that 
unfortunate country has prevailed, and 
|. prevented those beneficial effects which 
were anticipated by the authors of the 
different measures that have been adopted. 
Our great allegorical poet, Spenser, who 
was secretary to lord Grey, when deputy 
of Ireland, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, and afterwards resided in that 
country, begins his view of the state of 
Ireland, written in the form of dialogue, 
in this remarkable manner : 

“ But if that country of Ireland whence 
you lately came, be of so goodly and com- 
modious a soil as you report, 1 wonder 
that no course is taken for the turning 
thereof to good uses, by reducing that na- 
tion to better government and civility. 

Marry, so there have bin divers good 
plottes devised, and wise councils cast 
already about reformation of this rcalme; 
but they say it is the fatal destiny of that 
land, that no purposes whatsoever, which 
are meant for her good will prosper or 
take good effect ; which, whether it pro- 
ceed from thd very genius of the soyle, or 
influence of the starres, or that Almighty 
God hath not yet appointed the time of 
her reformation, or that hee reserveth her 
in this unquiet state still, for some secret 
I scourge which shall by her come unto 
England, it is hard to be known, but yet 
much to be feared > 

Surely I suppose this but a vaine con- 
ceipt of simple men, which judge things 
I by their effects, and not by their causes ; 
for I would rather thinke the cause of this 
evill which hangM* over that countrey to 
proceed rather of the unsoundnes of the 
cojuncils and plottes, which you say have 
been oftentimes laiid for the reformation. 


force, and I fear roust be renewed ; that 
Act, which tmables an Irish magistrate, 
by the most .summary process, to trans- 
port a man fox the crime of being out of 
ah house (if4ie has one) after sun-set; 
art Act, far which I have voted more than 
once ri feel isome shame id making the 
confessfon), and for which I shall most 
probably vote ;^in» from a conviction of 
ns necessity. 1 answer, look at tbe* re- 
cords of the la:it assizes, where you adll 
find 00 many tr iais for murdbrsi commit* 


or of faintness in following and efteting 
the same, than of any such fatal course 
appointed of God?” 

How well this description, written near 
three hundred years since, applies to the 
present moment ! The good plottes and 
wise councils hitherto devised,” have 
equally failed, and*as it appears to me, for 
the same reason, the ** unsoundnes of 
those councils and plottes.” I calluponyou, 
then, my lords, to adopt a different comrser 
and to try at length the reverse of that 
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system which has prevailed for ages, and dominions; and I am fully persuaded that 
lias uitfformly failed. the most, perhaps the only ^vantageoua 

It is not my intention to make use way in which this jreat, ^{t necessary 
of this opportunity, to introduce inci- measure can be e&cted, will be by e 
dentally a discussion of that question, recommendation to parliament from the 
which has so often been debated here ; throne itself. On tliis account, principally, 
but in considering the general subject I should have preferred an adaress to the 
of Ireland, and the best mode of amelio- king, to any other mode oT proceeding, 
rating its condition, and redressing its As to the pertinacious opposition which 
grievances, it would be impossible to leave we have hitherto witnessed in a majority 
put of my view, what is generally known of this House to any projposition tending 
by the name of the Catholic Question ; but to remove the disgraceful tetters, in which 
which 1 shall beg leave to call the question, so large a portion of our fellow subjects 
whether an exception to the undoubted are held, I am as much convinced as 1 am 
principle, that the privileges and inamuni- of my existence that, if once recommended 
ties ot every free state, belong of right to by authority to your adoption, all object 
every subject of that state, shall in Ireland tions would vanish, like mists before the 
any longer be maintained? The rule I morning sun. We should see the greatest 
think cannot be doubted, and the onus of sticklers for all the essentially protestant 
proving the necessity, policy or expediency, prejudices, of which we have heard sp 
of attempting any longer to maintain the much, discover that Ihe time for such 
exception, rests with those who are advo- opinions was gone by. A new light, a 
cates for its continuance. I say of attempt- sort of inspiration would fall upon thSt 
ing to maintain it, for 1 think it will not reverend Bench ; and 1 am convinced, 
be difficult to shew, that the possibility of that with the same unanimity with which I 
effecting it cannot much longer exist. I have so often had the misfortune of seeing 
will not (perhaps I ought not) allude to them all on the opposite side of the House, 
the argument of physical force and num- I should have the satisfaction of their per« 
bers ; though it is a consideration by no feet concurrence in opinion with me, that 
means to be disregarded, or kept altogether the establishment which they are bound to 
out of view; but the moral force of circum- defend, would be best secured by such a 
stances, of increasing intelligence, of the concession. Even the noble lord on the 
spirit of the age, of the diffusion of general woolsack would find sufficient arguments, 
knowledge and instruction,* will make it with his usual ingenuity, to convince you 
impossible that so large a portion of any that a conscientious change had takpp 
community can be much longer kept in a place in his opinions ; and that makii^ all 
state of degradation and proscription. If the king’s subjects eligible to high office, 
this be really the case, and 1 think no might be safely entrusted to a protestant 
reasonable man can doubt it, let us con- king, in a government essentially protes- 
sider whether it may not be better to take tant, and with hisconsoience in thekeepfng 
the subject into consideration at such a of the noble lord, or his successors, 
time as the present, when no danger pr Another* objection urged against the 
difficulty presses upon us, than to wait till attempt to •discuss, and eo settle this 
(as in every former instance it has hap- question at the present time, is the violent 
pened ) the danger of the moment, and the heat and animosity between the two parties 
pressure of national aasbarrassments, has that prevail now in Ireland, and the intern- 
forced from us an ungracious, tardy, and perate language supposed to have been 
ill-digested concession, which, as it has inittered by the Roman Catholics and their 
been made with an ill grace, has been re- friends. That the animosity of party 
ceived with little gratitude and satisfaction, feeling and mutual irritation rages more in 
1 shall be told, perhaps, that the present Ireland now than at any former period, is, 
moment is not favorable fbr the discussion, I fear, too true: but are the Roman 
because, forsooth, we hove adivided cabinet, Catholics only to blame ? Is the injured 
who, on a point on whidi perhaps the very party only, goaded almost te desperation, 
salvation and existenoe of the empire de- not only by “hope deferred,” but by every 
pends, cannot agride among themselves, species of irAtating languilge, contumely. 
For this difficulty there^is one obvious and and {psult, that cap be heaped on them by 
easy solution In the paternal disposition of their bitter and irreqpncileable enemiei^ 
his majesty, and his known and professed the 'it/lrd-protestants, the orangemen of 
regard for this lnoBl vHeresting part of bis Ireland, or by the corporation of Dublin^ 
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at the head of which is now an individual 
with whom I have not the honor of a per- 
sonal acquaintance, though I had that of 
introducing him more than once to your 
lordships— -are they alone to divest them- 
sefvefe of the common feelings of human 
nature^ and remain patient, submissive, 
and forbearing, when goaded and insulted 
publications, of which 1 have seen very 
few, but some* which have accidentally 
fallen in my way almost remind me of the 
furious invectives of some of the dema- 
gogues of the French Revolution ? I have 
seen a printed paper, wdtli the signature 
of a clergyman ol the established church, 
containing the most gross ribaldry, and 
illiberal abuse of the great majority of the 
population of Ireland. Do the Protestants 
of Ireland really suppose that the Roman 
Catholics aresomuj:h better Christ ians than 
themselves, that when cursed they 
continue to bless, or that when they strike j 
Hiiem on one cheek, they will literally turn 
the other also ? I am almost tempted to ' 
quote the words of 8hyIock ; for, substi- | 
tilting Roman Catholic for Jew, they would 
almost literally apply*. I am happy, how- 
ever, in being able to add, that a far 
different spirit prevails among some of the 
members of the established church ; and I 
have particular satisfaction in affording 
my humble tribute of applause to a right | 
reverend prelate (the bishop of Limerick), i 
whom I see in his place, and who lias 
evinced the true Christian feeling, which 
ought to distinguish his office and sacred 
r:;fe8sion. To such as have not read it, 
would recommend the perusal of his 
Visitation Charge to the clergy of his 
diocese : in which ,vill be found those ge- ■ 
nuine principles of benevolence and charity, 1 
which, if universally felt and nested upon in j 
Ireland, woufd produce a very different j 
state of things from that which now actually > 
exists in that country, where bigoted and j 
angry zealots seem to think they can best i 
BU)»port that ascendancy and monopoly of , 
privileges they claim, by iifsulting those* 
whom they have so long oppressed, in the 
most violent and inflammatory ]aT\guage. — j 
Ought not at length the church, the true 
church, as we believe it to be, to set the 
first example of forbearance and true 
Christian charity, and preach those doc* 
trines to its adherents ? Let Jthe reverend 
relate — let his brethren on that bench, 
e the first to inculoate this doesrino. 
Let tbetn say to tlkeir misguidqd soils in 
Iretand; forbear — • 

♦ Merchant of Veifice, Acf III) Scene I. 


“.Nc, puert, ne tanta animis assuesette Mia ; * 

Ncu patriae validas in viscera vertite viiw*: 

Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui ducis Olympo; 
Prqjice tela manu, sanguis meus: 

Shew that ours is the true religion, by 
practising the rules laid down by its divine 
Author, and point out to your erring 
b^rethren the way to conciliation and 
peace. 

But it will be said, as it often has been 
isaid, the concession of the Roman Catholic 
claims will not cure the evils or redress 
the grievances of Ireland ; and I shall be 
asked, whether I consider it a panacea 
for all the diseases under which that coun- 
try labours? Certainly not: but I am 
persuaded, tlipt this is the operation with 
w'hich you must begin, if you really desire 
to go to the bottom of the mischief, and 
effect a perfect and permanent cure. I 
might as well be asked, whether I consider 
the corner-stone and foundation of the 
building as the superstructure, the edifice 
itself. The measures for the antidioration 
of Ireland hitherto adopted, which have 
not inaptly been called collateral, must 
of necessity fail for want of this solid 
foundation, on which alone they can rest. 
I contend that, on the principle and basis 
of equal civil rights, the structure of Ire- 
land’s permanent welfare and happiness 
must be placed ; hut it by no means folloivs, 
that this, and this alone, will com[)lete the 
work. So far from it, that inuth as I wish 
that tlicjust claims of the Roman Catholics 
should be granted, I doubt wiiether I 
would accept it for them as an unconnected 
and isolated measure. Sure I am, that it 
w ould not be worth iheiracceptance, unless 
accompanied by other measures of improve- 
ment in the condition of Ireland. I am 
anxious to consider the whole subject in all 
its branches and bearings, wliich depend so 
much on each other, that they cannot well 
be separated ; and, in order to take an ex- 
tended and statesftftlnlikeview ofthe whole, 
you must consider them together. Many of 
tiuem, besides the great question of eman- 
cipation, are far tob extensive and compli- 
cated to be sufficiently discussed in the 
course of one debate^ Each will require 
separate and much consideration, which 1 
trust they will obtain from the wisdom 
and deliberation of parliament. 

1 must beg leave to call your lord- 
ships^ attention in the next place to a sub- 
ject, of the difficulty and delicacy of 
discussing which I am fully aware ; but I 
should think I very imperfectly performed 
the duty I have undertaken, if 1 did not 
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decltfpe my conviction of the necessity of 
considering the present state and circum* 
stances of the church establjslimept in 
Ireland, with a view to any great and per- 
manent arrangement likely to allay the 
animosities, and satisfy the just expecta- 
tions, of the people of that country.^ • 

I know well the sacred mist of prejudice 
which is on all occasions attempted to be 
thrown round the sanctuary of the esta- 
blishment ; and the horror with whrdi somh 
minds view the interference of the legisla- 
ture with rights which are considered sacred, 
indefeasible, and almost intangible. The 
act, however, of last year to regulate tithes 
in Ireland, may serve as a proof that in 
cases of necessity, the property of the 
church may be submitted to parliamen- 
tary regulation. It is true, that the tithe 
act of last year, if generally acted upon, 
would increase rather than diminish the 
ecclesiastical revenues ; but it establishes 
at least a precedent that they are and 
ought to be the subject of legislative inter- 
ference. Another bill, which appears to 
have been introduced this year, to compel 
residence, seems to prove, at least, that the 
property of the church is not precisely of 
the same nature as that of any landed pro- 
prietor, for I do not think a proposition to 
compel residence on any one’s estate would 
be entertained. 

In discussing the nature of ecclesiastical 
property, I am ready to admit that for 
the life of the person in possession of a 
benefice, the right to it is as sacred as that 
of any fee-simple estate; but here the 
similarity ceases as well as the right, and I 
contend, that subject to the life-interest of 
the incumbent, and to the interest of the 
patron of the living, it is not only the un- 
doubted right, but the bounden duty*of 
the supreme power in the state, to make 
any regulations for the benefit of the com- 
munity in the dispos^^n or arrangement 
of the property set apart for the church 
establishment, even if a far less urgent case 
could be stated, than, that of the church 
of Ireland as at present constituted. An 
act of parliament to obviate the almost in- 
tolerable grievance of the system ofiithes 
in Ireland has actually passed, and with 
the material alterations which I trust await 
it, may in the end prove highly beneficial. 
Into this subject I will not enter further, 
as it must soon form d point of separate 
discussion. But let it not be supposed, 
that a regulation of tithes is the only mea- 
sure required by the abuses of the church 
establishment in Ireland. No one will, I 


hope, consider me an enemy to the esta* 
blished church ; I think, at least, the roosr 
reverend metropolitan will not so consider 
me ; but as a true friend, I will not flatter, 
but speak the truth. Of the church of 
England, although a decided enemy to the 
abuses of non-residency and pluralities, I 
am not disposed to complain. In England 
the splendor of the church accords well 
with the wealth, the prosperity, the aris« 
tocratical, and monarchical splendor of the 
country. And above all, with the num- 
bers and affluence of the flock— the whole 
is of a piece ; the picture, if I may 
express myself, is in keeping. But in 
Ireland, poor miserable Roman Catholic 
Ireland, how different is the case? In 
Ireland where are the riches ? — where is 
the splendor ? — where is the flock ? In a 
pd^nilation of seven millions, the members 
of the established church are certainly 
not more than half a million. And yet 
the establishment of the Protestant hierar- 
chy in that country is more richly endowed 
than in this — with four arch bishops and 
eighteen bishops. Some parishes are 
without a church, some without a single 
churchman of the establishment, and some 
without cither the one or the other ; not 
however without rich endowments of tithes, 
furnished almost exclusively from a Roman 
Catholic population. Of such cases there 
are proofs before the House ; and are not 
these enough to justify the assertion, that, 
in a general consideration of the afiairs of 
Ireland, the church establishment cannot 
be omitted ; and that it calls imperiously 
for some more extensive scheme of regu- 
lation than a commutation, or composition 
for tithes. Let it not be supposed that I 
am desirous of pulling down this sacred 
edifice, however monstrous and out of 
proportion it may appear to the use for 
which it is intended ; nor that I am desi- 
rous of appropriating any part of its wealth 
for any otjier purposes than those for 
which it was, in theory at least, originally 
intended— the religious instruction and 
consequent welfare of the people. In the 
rapid sketch 1 am taking, it would not be 
possible to enter into any details, on this or 
any other of the important topics on which 
1 think it necessary to touth : but I will 
state generally my conviction, that the 
present estates of the Irish church, if pro- 
perljt and rationally distributed and admi- 
nistered, would furnisj^ ample provision for 
aPrb{estflnt hierarchy, better proportioned 
to the circumstances of the countrv ; an 
adeqaate provision for a resident clergy- 
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man in eVer^ paxiah ; and a fund for Roman 
iQttholic prtea^ and places of worship. 1 
nan see no ground of right, or reasooi for 
contiauing theaamenumber of archbishops 
and bi^ops that at present exist, after the 
deatbs of the present occupiers of the se- 
veral secs. 1 can see no^eason why the 
auecessors of the present incumbents of 
Ifiriiigg should not be subject to some regu- 
lattons. At all events, 1 am sure the 
subject must soon force itself on the con- 
aidemtion of the government, and of the 
legislattire; and any attempts to shut our 
€^es to the evil, or to avoid discussing it, 
can produce no other effect than to render 
those who su&r by the present system 
desperate, and connrmed in their hostility 
|to such a state of things. 

The next subject to which I wish to 
call the attention o^ the House, is thatt>f 
Education; confessedly of the greatest 
iltfportance, and without which, the other 
benefits 1 am anxious to confer upon 
b^aod, will lose much of their value. 
On this bead of inquiry, however, 1 shall 
not have occasion to urge so much as I 
ahould have done, had not an address of 
the House of Commons to his majesty, 
for a coiwission to inquire into this im- 
portant subject bn the snot, been agreed 
to. This measure, if iairly and impar- 
tially conducted, must necessarily pro- 
duce beneficial results, and enable par- 
liament, ere long, to form a correct 
opinion on the best means of affording 
instruction to the population of Ireland ; 
there is, however, too much reason to 
fear, tltat the measure may be render- 
ed illusory by the manner of carrying 
it into effect ; for if the members who 
may constitute the commission, are not 
actuated by a.^spirit of strict impartia- 
lity, and devoid of prejudice, no bene- 
ficial results can be expected from it. 
They should be Englishmen : because it 
would be extremely difficult to find 
Irishmen exempt from par{y-prejudice. 
U is a great mistake to suppose that the 
peasantry of Ireland are aver^ to in- 
struction, or insensible of the advantages 
to be derived from that source ; nor has 
the government been unmindful of the 
duty of atten^iting to provide the means, 
but unfortunately it has hitherto pro- 
ceeded on a most mistaken principle; 
and by endeavouring to make education 
the means of conversion, has not only 
totally failed, but 'produced an effect 
diametrically opposite to that whi£h it 
was the object to attain. Te prove tliis. 


let us look back only to the r!^^«<tive 
proportion of catholics and protestants 
that existed at the beginning of the last 
century, and at the present day, con- 
trasted with the sums that have been 
lavished on the Protestant charter schools, 
by which it was vainly hoped, that 
iComan Catholics might be converted 
through the insidious means of provid- 
ing gratuitous instruction for the chil- 
dren of the poor and ignorant. The 
Charter School Society has existed in 
Ireland for near a century, having been 
incorporated in the year 1733. It haS 
been maintained at an enormous expense, 
inasmuch as the almost incredible sum 
of between 600,000/. and 700,000/. has 
been granted by the Imperial parlia- 
ment, since the Union, for that favour- 
ed establishment, which, with its own 
annual income, (10,000/.) cannot have 
cost much less than a million since the 
Union ; while the number of scholars in 
the whole establishment has been about 
two thousand ; and I think it may safe- 
ly be asserted, that it has never been 
productive of any thing but mischief. 

Schools of other descriptions have 
been long established in Ireland, from 
which no important beneficial result has 
ever been derived. Of these the dio- 
cesan and parochial schools have by no 
means answered the purpose for which 
they were established, and, as will ap- 
! pear by the reports for which I have 
I moved, have been subject to much neg- 
! lect and abuse. By the act of Eliza- 
beth, which established the diocesan 
schools, there ought to be one in each 
diocese. How far this has been the case 
will appear from the report of which I 
will read an extract. In fact, these dio- 
cesan schools have been almost useless, 
and little better than a job. 

Extract from the Report of the Board 
of Education, ma^ to the Irish govern- 
ment. April 21, 1809. — “ It appears 
from the abstract of the returns made 
from the several dioceses, that out of 
the whole number thirty-four, epmpos- 
twenty- two archbishopricks and 
bisiiopricks, only ten are provided with 
diocesan school-houses in tolerable re- 
pair; in three others, the houses are 
either out of repair, or otherwise in- 
sufficient; and the remainder are wholly 
unprovided, and the masters of such 
schools as are kept in them, either rent 
bouses for the purpose, or are accom- 
modated in other ways. But it eppearg 
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from <the same return^, that in some of 
tliem, no diocesan schools are kept at 
all, and in others^ no effective ones: 
chat the whole number cftectiye 
schools in all the dioceses is only thir- 
teen, and that the whole number of 
scholars in all the schools together does 
not exceed three-hundred-and-eighfy. 
In the greater part of the dioce^s in 
which no school is kept, there is no 
contribution from the clergy for the pay- 
ment of a master, but in some instan- 
ces the salary is actually paid by the 
clergy to a nominal master, who either 
keeps no school at all, or one on a dif- 
ferent foundation, in which the diocesan 
school is wholly absorbed.'* 

By a statute of Henry 8th, schools 
were established in each parish, and 
every incumbent on taking possession 
of his benehce, takes an oath to teach, 
or cause to be taught, Rn English 
school in his parish. By what means 
these reverend gentlemen contrive to 
dispense with this oath with a clear 
conscience, 1 leave to the reverend 
Bench to determine; but certain it is, 
that in many parishes in Ireland, no such 
schools have ever existed. Of late years, 
a better and more extended system of 
education has certainly been adopted. 
Societies have been instituted, and much 
good has been done in promoting edu- 
cation in Iceland ; still however some of 
the old leaven reinains, and the zeal of 
well-disposed persons has in many re- 
spects tended to check the progress of 
these useful institutions. The subject, 
in Ireland, is one of much delicacy and 
difficulty, from the natural and too well 
founded jealousies of the Homan Catho- 
lics. The spirit of proselytism still don- 
tinues, and attempts arc still made to ef- 
fect it, through the medium of educa- 
tion. Such attenyu^s must not only 
inevitably fail, but they tend to dis- 
unite, instead of promoting good-will 
and conciliation, between persons of 'dif- 
ferent religious persuasions. If we wish 
really to do good, and to advance thb 
cause of religion and niorality, let us learn 
at to begin at the right end, first to 
civilize and instruct; then truth trill 
make its way ; but by attempting in 
the first instance to convert, you ualy 
confirm error. The Homan Catholics are 
naturally jealous of any religious instruc- 
tion being made a part of the education 
you offer them. Can we be surprised 
that the impression produced eh their 


minds, by the system of tnakiog edued^ 
tion the engine of proselytism^ ihonM 
have made it very difficult indeed^ when 
more enlightened ideas have at lengtt 
prevailed, for those who endeavour^to 
promote education on sound and lil^id 
principles to ueftuade Roman Gaiholics to 
trust their children to Protestant boUe* 
ficence? The jealot^ which uufortu- 
nately prevails on this subject is per- 
fectly natural ; and iii all projects for 
structing the poor of IrClOlid, gTCat 
lowancc should be made ifer Ae 
dices necessarily arising frOfii &rmer 
abuses, and every effort made^ by C*n«> 
eiliating and even a little fia(tOrio|f ibC 
prejudices of the Roman Catholic, 
duce them to go band-in-hand with tbb 
establishment in the great work of iid«- 
tibnal instruction, aifd its necessary cOO- 
sequence-^civilization, and IrnprevOmefit. 

1 come now to another very iibpAdt^ 
ant feature of this inquiry— 1 mean, thb 
condition of the Irish peasantry ; OOd 
and this is the most painful part of tbo 
task 1 have undertaken. Such of yoMr 
lordships as ore acquainted only With 
this rich and happy country, can fMi 
to your imaginations a very faint pieriHO 
of the contrast that prevails between 
the comparative comfort of an 
cottage, and the squalid miseiy Of Wk 
Irish cabin. It would be too painful fcit 
me to attempt, and too difficult adequate- 
ly to perform, the task of placing in C0(k- 
trast the two opposite pictures : suffice it 
to state, that a large proportion of tbe 
abundant population of Ireland, is in the 
lowest state of wretchedness, with odly as 
much food, lodging, or clothing, as are 
necessarji to support mere existence^ 
and what is worse, m moat instances WltlK* 
out employment, or the means of obtain- 
ing it. 1 do not say that this is univer- 
sally the case : God forbid. 1 know that 
in some parts of Ireland, more favourable 
local circumstances — resident gentry, hu? 
mane and considerate landlords, resicient, 
benevolent, and moderate clergy, and a 
greater demand for labour, exhibit a pea<!i 
gantry living in some degree of comfoit, 
and in a state of existence in some re«> 
spects better than what 1 have described ; 
but I would esk those best acquainlUd 
with Ireland, whether there are not ISVgb 
districts, especially in the immedlM 
Vicinity of Turi Bog, where the 
etfrth fiirnishes the* materials with Wlil^ 
tbe*but is constructed— tlie turf te bill 
the the dbly food ever pil biio 
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il,llM poutoeI Whether language can 

an Irish ca- 
bin generally speaking, 

the eprtjition of an Irish peasant is not 
indeed in the scale of human 
esminoM^ arising in great measure, 
aHMfiHigst dtlwr causes tC which 1 shall 
hfr# occaaian to refer, to a total want 
of w ^ to justify the 

deecription given in the report of the 
Oommitlee of the Mouse of Commons, 
now on your table^ from which 1 will 
read an extract ^ 

. <rThe condition of the peasantry of 
those districis of Ireland to which the 
evidence refers, appears to your com- 
mittee to be wretched and calamitous to 
tbegreatest degree. An intelligent Scotch 
ngfioulturist, who visited Ireland during 
the lost year, alleges, * that a large por- 
tion of ihe peasantry live in a state of 
nailery of which he could have formed no 
conception, not imagining that any hu- 
man beings could exist in such wretched- 
ness; their cabins scarcely contain an 
article that can be called furniture ; in 
some families there are no such things as 
bed clothes, the peasants showed some 
fern, and p quantity of straw thrown over 
it, upon which they slept in their working 
clothes, yet whenever they had a meal of 
potatoes, they were cheerful ; the greater 
part he understood to drink nothing but 
water.’ This statement appears confirm- 
ed by the testimony of many of the wit- 
nesses examined by your committee, who 
agree not only in this melancholy descrip- 
tion of the condition of a considerable 
portion of the Irish peasantry, but agree 
also in attributing it to the total want of 
employment in which they arejeft. In 
some parts of \^e country one half of the 
entire population are stated to be without 
employment, in others, the proportion is 
said to be still greater ; and all the wit- 
nesses examined agree in attributing to 
a considerable degree, the turbulent spirit 
of the peasantry and their excesses to this 
cause. At Clonakilty, in the county of 
Cork, where the linen manufacture has 
been introduced, tranquillity is stated to 
bave prevailed ; in the county of Mayo, 
where yarn and linens to a considerable 
cwbant are manufactured, the public peace 
has flat been endangered ; one barony in 
the county of Kerry has been uniformly 
the least disturbed, and in that barony 
alone haS' manufacturing industry be%n 
carried to any extent. In the neigbbdur- 
bood of Waterford, < no siiade^of disturb- 


ance has existed, the peasantry haring a 
steady market for their labour; whilst in 
parts of Cork, where the people are to a 
considerable degree unemployed, the 
most dangerous combinations against the 
laws, and the most violent attacks upon 
property, have lately taken place ;* and 
et in those very districts your committee 
ave been informed, on the authority of 
a civil engineer of eminence, * that he very 
sefon pacified the country by an extended 
employment of the people in opening a 
new line of road the member who gave 
this information, adding from himself, 
* that if employment could be made suffi- 
ciently extensive, he doubted not that the 
turbulent habits of the population would 
be abandoned.’ When in addition to these 
expressions of opinion, the improved con- 
dition and tranquillity of the North of 
Ireland, where the linen manufacture pre- 
vails, is contrasted with the wretchedness 
of the South, your committee cannot re- 
fuse admitting the immediate connexion 
existing between employment and peace, 
as well as between want of useful occupa- 
tion and turbulence.” 

That the peasantry of Ireland are ge- 
nerally in a miserable state, cannot, I fear, 
be doubted ; and I forbear to dwell upon 
the painful description. Let us rather 
investigate the causes, and seek the reme- 
dies, if any can-be found. It may perhaps 
excite some surprise when I state, that 
among the most prominent causes of the 
wretched state of the Irish peasant, 1 shall 
place the introduction of that vegetable 
which now constitutes almost the only 
food of the population of Ireland, the po- 
tatoe. The richness of the soil, and the 
mildness of the climate, have contributed 
ill toe first instance to promote the culti- 
vation of this root *hiore in Ireland than 
elsewhere ; and the temptation afforded 
to the inherent ind^^lence of human na- 
ture, to prefer a food more easily obtained 
and prepared for use than any other ; a 
food, the nutritious, (and I may add tlie 
prolific^ qualities of which, together with 
the facility of its production, have tended 
materially to spread over the face of that 
island a superabundant population, satis- 
fied to exist without comfort, and with- 
out employment, except that which arises 
from the >Qrretched cultivation of the soil 
necessary to produce this their only food. 
From hence arises among the peasantry 
of Ireland an eager competition for landf, 
which is necessary for their existence. 
For it is not in that country as in Eng- 
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lau,d^ where the labourer is almost certain 
of obtaining a day's work, and payment 
for it in money, with which he ^oes to 
market for his food. In Ireland the poorest 
man is a sort of small farmer, renting a 
portion of land for his subsistence ; and 
this evil, and the minute subdivisityi of 
tenements, has been increased by what is 
called the elective franchise. On this 
subject the report of the committee on 
your table says, Many of the evils*of 
Ireland, moral and political, as well as the 
depressed state of the peasantry, may, in 
the judgment of your committee, be traced 
to the mischievous, and frequently fraudu- 
lent multiplication of the elective fran- 
chise. This subject is highly deserving 
of the notice, if not of the interposition, 
of the legislature.** 

I shall be told that this is one of the 
greatest boons,” as they have been called, 
that has been conferred on the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland ; but 1 
consider it, in its operation, one of the 
greatest evils, and by a fatality, that seems 
at all times to have attended this unhappy 
country, to have proved rather a curse 
than a blessing. It is, in fact, any thing 
but a franchii-e to those wretched free- 
holders, as they are called, manufactured 
for the purpose of extending the influence 
of the landed proprietors ; and few things 
%voulcl tend more to the sijbstantial advan- 
tage of the Roman Catholics, than a mo- 
dification of this right ; no part of which, 
however, they ought to be asked to give 
up without an ample equivalent : but in 
the comprehensive arrangement which 
1 am anxious to recommend, I think the 
point might be arranged to the satisfac# 
lion and advantage of all parties. 

Another cause of the wretched statb of 
the Irish peasantry, much dwelt on (and 
to this some persons go as far as to as- 
cribe it in great measure, or at least, more 
than to -any other), Ts the non-residence 
of a large proportion of the landed prb-^ 
prietors, and the constant drain of mtfney 
timt is thereby occasioned from the coun- 
tr}^ That this is an evil, cannot be 
doubted ; and that it is one of consider* 
able extent, I am ready to admit ; but 
that it goes as far as is supposed, 1 by no 
means think ; and I am sure it k capable 
of an easier remedy than most dfjhe other 
sources of the unfoatunate condition of 
the Irish population. I am speaking in 
the presence of many great Irish proprie- 
tors, and I flatter myself that none of Aeni 
will be disposed to dissent from the opi- 


nions I am about to utter. Tliey 
I am sure, that in calling upon gOTent* 
meat to redress the wrongs of that conn* 
try, in which we are so much interested^ 
it is our bounden duty to do our part« 
and fairly and in earnest to set our imouU 
dersto the wheel. By a steady co-ope- 
ration with a government ready to act on 
those which I consideif the only sound 
principles, and which I am endeavouring 
to recommend, the condition of the Irish 
peasantry may be efFectaally and rapidly 
ameliorated ; they may have good reason 
to submit themselves to the laws, and 
comfort and subordination may gradiM^y 
succeed to squalid poverty and lawleta 
outrage. What are the great wanli^of 
the Irish peasantry? Civilizatioa^^'M^ 
employment ! The first is to be obtained 
l)»y education, such as I have described it, 
in which, if the government will do ibeir 
part, let it not be said, that the Irish land- 
ed proprietors are behind hand in the 
good work in which every one of thenr, 
whether constantly or occasionally resi- 
dent, or even not resident at all, has it in 
his pow'er most essentially and most use-^ 
fully to co-operate. It must be admitted 
that the constant residence o{ a landed 
proprietor on his estate, aflbrds the best 
and readiest means of carrying tin's co- 
operation into effect; and I perfectly agree 
in the opinion, that where the whole of 
his revenue is drawn from Ireland, the 
possessor of the estate is quite inexcus- 
able if he spends the whole of it in another 
country : such as these have been justly 
called by the noble viscount who seconded 
the address, and whom I am sorry nOt to 
'see in his place — illegitimate absentees; 
—there are others, however, whom he has 
called legitimate. To tbjs description I 
claim to belong, having an equal landed 
property in this country, and places of 
residence, which I have not in th^f. 
There are others who hear me in the same 
situation, each of whom, particularly my 
noble friend near me (lord Lansdown), 
and the poblc duke who brought forward 
a motion on this subject last year, will 
agree with me in considering it an indis- 
pensable duty occasionally to visit his es- 
tate in Ireland. ^ 

It has been justly stated, in the extract 
from the report of the committee of the 
House of Commons, which I have read, 
thaf want of employment is one of the 
principal evils of Ireland — this evil never 
can be effectually remedied without ihii 
change of system 1 have recommended 
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by !«rhicb the population of that country, 
t>y belpg better satiafied with their 
UfOodijtipo, mil become habitu^Iy «ub- 
to the laws, against which they 
are nom |m often arrayed. A conciliatory 
pbpl of ipvornixient can alone lead to this 
reauUVond whenever traifquilUty aad se- 
COnty shall appear, there can be no doubt 
i^t the redundant and immense capital 
of England, seeking new channels in all 
ports of the world, will not overlook the 
pMt means of employment, nearest the 
Oeat of empire, in a fertile and productive 
loii imperfectly cultivated ; mines unex- 
plored; harbours unimproved by art; 
roads, canals, manufactures ; in short, in 
all^e means of profitable employment 
capital and industry, which the island 
presets, and which want nothing but se- 
curity and good goveirnment to make theip 
available* Under every disadvantage some 
progress is making, and it is in the mean 
time incumbent on government, as well as 
individuals, to use every exertion in re- 
moving one great source of Irish misery, 
in the disproportioned demand for labour 
to the population of the country. 1 con- 
sider tne obligation of spending some part 
of their income in employing the poor 
reaident oh their estates, imperative on all 
Irish proprietors ; and I may add, that, in 
performing a pleasing duty, they must in 
the end most essentially benefit them- 
selves, both in the improvement of the 
land, and in the increased comfort, con- 
tentment, and peaceable disposition of 
those who reside on it* With regard to 
any assistance to be afforded by govern- 
ment, the question is one of more diffi- 
culty* I am aware *of the objection as of 
general principle, to any bounty to be 
given by the state to encourage industry. 
The stimulus alcforded by self-interest is 
wisely ordained by Providence, to be the 
best and most efficacious instrument to 
compel the rich to administer to the wants 
of the poor, in the best possible manner, 
by affording them the means of subsistence 
in payment for their profitable labour; 
but if there ever existed a legitifhate ex- 
ception to the general rule, it is in the 
present situation of Ireland, where. In 
consequence of the misgovernment of 
a state oT misery exists in the bulk 
^ the population, for which up imipediato 
^ief is likely to be found, on the ordinaiy 
priaciples of political economy. Und^ 
these circumstances,* I do not sep ho|f^ 
ll^ion efthe public money can \fe 
^ more humanely and gdygnlpC^iepii^ 


spent, than by stimulating indust^, by 
affording assistance to public worksT^na 
by encouraging rising manufactures* At 
least, 1 must contend that the circum- 
stances of Ireland require, that any arti- 
ficial aid heretofore granted, even on 
principles recognised to be erroneous^ 
sholilu not be hastily withdrawn, I there- 
fore say, that we should hesitate before 
we sanction on general good principles 
their application to Ireland* 1 heartily 
concur with those who think that all ar- 
tificial stimulus, as well as all artificial re- 
striction, should be denied to trade and 
manufactures ; but I by no means admit 
that, circumstanced as Ireland is, this 
principle should be adopted in withdraw- 
ing from the sources of industiy, the aid 
they have hitherto received. This is par- 
ticularly the case with regard to the coarse 
linens of the Southern and Western parts 
of Ireland, where the rising manufacture 
has contributed more than any thing else, 
to diminish the evil of tumult and insur- 
rection. At all events, it appears per- 
fectly clear, that no more effectual present 
remedy can be found, for the depressed 
and miserable condition of the Irish pea- 
santry, than employment : and govern- 
ment, therefore, ought to be exceedingly 
cautious of adopting any measures, which, 
directly or indirectly, may seem calcu- 
lated to diminish the sources of this relief; 
the efficacy of Which is amply established 
by the report on your table, to which 1 
have referred. 

There are other grievances under which 
Ireland labours, which ought not to be 
oferlooked, although pmtial and collate- 
ral remedies have been attempted by the 
legislature : amongst these the habit and 
sysfem of jobbing, which has been long so 
inveterate in that country, holds a distin- 
guished place. Having adverted to the 
absent proprietor, 1 cannot omit mention- 
ing the resident Irn^ gentry, who have 
also duties to perform, which I fear, in 
Too. many instances, they neglect. They 
also are at least as much bound to protect 
the interests of their poor tenants whom 
they have constantly under their eye, and 
witn whose wants Uiey piiust be best ac- 
Guainted : they also are bound to resist 
tnat inveterate evil of Ireland, the love 
and practice of jobs : one of the most 
prominent of these is the system of grand- 
jury present;meDts^ and the shameless 
abusat tl^it sbinetimeB take place in the 
repairing of roads, and other 
for wpich money is levied by 
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theiJ. this subject I cannot do better courage peculation in this matter should 
than read aU extract from the report of have only tended to promote a system of 
Mr. Nimmo, an engineer of great «mi- perjury, which has thrown the public 
nence and high character, made by him works into the hands of persons of little 


to the Irish government, and printed by 
order of the House of Commons. 

« Materials of the best description afe, 
in general, in abundance ; but the general 


perjury, which has thrown the public 
works into the hands of persons of little 
or no principle, and deterred every honest 
man from undertaking them : some sim- 
ple system of audit could surely be con- 
trived, that would sufficiently secure the 


construction of the roads having been ex- interest of the public, without all this 
ceedingly unskilful, both in direction and swearing ; and in that case respectable 


level, and the repairs carried on by a class men would be encouraged to make or 
of persons who make a trade of it, as a repair the public roads in a solid andeco- 
market for the labour of their poorer te- nomical way. 

nantry, there is no attempt at operating a “ The custom of jobbing roads Is so 

E ermanent improvement ; the less labour inveterate, that wc could seldom get the 
estowed on the road, the cheaper the work properly done by day-labourers for 
work can be undertaken by the perch, the sum granted by presentment. ;The 
aiid the easier for the persons actually peasantry are not trained to those habits 
employed, who are not, properly speak- of industry which are always the result of 
ing, paid for what work they do, but have regular payment.*' 


the amount of the presentment allowed 
by their landlord, as a set-off against the 
rent of their holdings ; as, in order to 
account for the presentment, it is neces- 
sary for the overseer to swear that he has 
expended the money ; and as it cannot 


While such practices as these prevaiJ, 
a country cannot be happy or contented I 
and the strong arm of the legislature 
ought to interpose to put an end to them, 
and establish a better system. 

There are other points, of minor impor- 
tance, into which it would be the duty of 


be expected that persons will take all this tance, into which it would be the duty of 
trouble of obtaining presentments, and a committee, if granted, to inquire ; but 
overseeing workmen, gratuitously, the I have occupied too much timd already 
only way left for the gentleman overseer to go into them. I am fully aware of the 
to indemnify himself, is to charge as high imperfect manner in which I have execute 


a rent as possible for his land, and get the 
tenants to make the road *as cheaply as 


ted the task I had imposed on myself, 
and that I have omitted many topics and 


possible, that he may the more readily arguments which it might have been ma- 


obtain presentments from the grand jury. 
Besides, if he be a person of tolerable 


terial to have urged; but 1 have endea- 
voured to shew that what has been hitherto 


credit, he may, by paying a discount of done for Ireland, however beneficial as 
10 per cent to the county treasurer, ob- far as it goes, does neither go far enotigh. 


tain the amount of his presentment in ad- 
vance, as soon as passed ; and then his only 


nor to the root of the •evil ; that collateral 
measures however good in themselves. 


trouble is, to get the road made in some 
way or other, so as to be ready on the 
day of the assizes or accounting sessions. 
Or, indeed, what will answer just as well, 
he may get the workiRg overseer, who is 
named with him in the presentment, te 
swear that the road is made, and the mo- 
ney expended. It is remarkable, that 
there never is any where less than 21 feet 
wide, as that breadth at least must also 
be sw'ora to : ingenious men, however, 
found a mode of "getting over this, by 
out in the pre^ehtrtient the por- 
tiqhd where* the ' rpad is ‘ too natto w ; if 
there be nmclt of it together the repair 
pyPh until*sortie one be found 
coiftsbi'ence Buifficiently pliaht to get 
throd^h the difRcult 3 ^ 

“ It is painful to think, that the pre- 
cautions taken by the Wislatiire to dis- 
VOL. XI. 


are by no ^eans sufficient ; that by pal- 
liatives, “ You do but skiS and film the 
ulcerous place and that nothing short" 
of a total change in the system can effect 
a real and permanent cure. 

1 therefore call upon your lordships to 
take into your most serious and immediate 
consideration the principal points 1 have 
urged : tTie necessity of removing politi- 
cal disabilities on account of religious 
opinions; the state of the established 
church; education; and employment. 
On these great and leading* topics, I en- 
treat your Deliberation at this most fa- 
rourable moment, when I have contended 
that* they may be discussed with tho 
grejiiest possible advantage. I urge the 
danger of any, the impossibility of mucli 
delay ; let us on this occasion, at least, 
shew that we t.re indeed ilie iailhful as 

IS 
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W€lJ as the constitutional nnd Jjcreditary 
counsellors of the Crown ; let us stand be- 
tween our sovereign and his ordinary ad- 
visers; who, divided among themselves 
on a great question, on which the welfare, 
perhaps the existence of the empire de- 
pends, are agreed only iA preferring the 
possession of place and power to this or 
any other consideration ; let us tell the 
king, who, in bis speech from the throne, 
in his peaceful and gracious visit to Ire- 
land, and in his truly paternal admonition 
at parting, has proved his solicitude for 
the welfare of that country ; that it can 
be secured by nothing short of a consist- 
ent and total change in the system of go- 
vernment. Let us tell him that, having 
witnessed, during the administration of 
his father’s, and the possession of his own 
royal authority, the triumphs of war, 'a 
more lasting, a more valuable triumph 
stjn awaits him; one which will be far 
more grateful to tliose feelings by which 
lie is actuated, a paternal solicitude for 
the welfare of this most unfortunate part 
of his extensive dominions. I confess, 1 
had flattered myself that much good 
would have resulted from his majesty’s 
visit to Ireland ; but how has this expec- 
tation been disappointed, when, instead 
of the oblivion of animosities recommend- 
ed by the sovereign, the violence of party 
rages there more fiercely than ever. In 
that unhappy country it appears as if the 
course of nature was inverted, and the 
connection between cause and effect de- 
stroyed ; for while the exuberarvl richness | 
of the soil, and unequalled mildness of j 
the dimate, by prompting an overflowing ' 
population, increases the misery of its 
inhabitants, the injunctions of^a bene- 
volent monarchy by elevating : too much 
t{ie hopes of one party, and exciting the 
jealousy of the other, seems to have in- 
creased, rather than to have allayed, their 
mutual animosities. — In Ireland, Ireland, 
alone, conciliation produces djscord, and 
fertility famine. It is time that such a 
state of things should cease ; and it can 
only cease by going to the root of the 
evil. 

It Is to this that I am anxious to call 
your ]ordships\attention ; it is to this you 
roust go, if you desire to cure the disease, 
which, as I before stated, has existed for 
centuries, and may be described as tbe 
feverish irritation, arising* from a sense* of 
oppression and wrong* This feeling hits 
ohen broken out in scenes of insurreefion 
and violence; to obviate which, rite only re- 


medies ever applied have been 
and the sword. Successive governments 
have pever, looked steadily and dispas- 
sionately to the source of the disease; 
but have contented themselves with check- 
ing paroxysms as they have arisen, by the 
long-accustomed remedies nearest at hand. 
These political Sangradoes have no no- 
tion of any thing but bleeding and hot 
water, military force, or grinding and 
oppressive penal statutes. 

I entreat your lordships to consider at 
length, whether, instead of the violent 
remedies which you have been acetfi- 
tomed to administer on the spur of the 
occasion, it may not be practicable to 
adopt a far different and a better system. 

The present system cannot be much 
longer persevered in. We are now at 
peace witli all the world ; and we are told 
by authority, that there is no prospect of 
war: but let it not be forgotten, that 
what it cost us so much blood and trea- 
sure formerly to prevent, has been lately 
effected ; that France is now in possession 
of Spain ; and is any one sanguine enough 
to expect, that peace will be preserved 
for many years, under these circumstan- 
ces I and in the event of war, what will 
be the situation of Ireland, if the present 
grounds of disaffection continue to exist 
among its numerous population ? I for- 
bear to press this consideration. But the 
expense alone of an army of twenty-four 
thousand men, which is now barely suf- 
ficient, and which is double the number 
of what was thought more than suf- 
ficient, thirty years since, is no slight con- 
sideration. Moreover, I venture to pre- 
dict, that if you do not alter the system, 
fifty thousand men will not be enough to 
secure that country ; which, by a course 
of real kindness and conciliation, the very 
reverse of what has been pursued for 
centuries, instead of p source of weakness 
and alarm, you may render the most im- 
pregnable bulwark of the British Empire. 

The experiment bps never been fairly 
tried, and it is worth while at length to 
make it. The Irish are a warm-hearted and 
grateful people; they can bear injury and 
oppression better than contumely and in- 
8ul t ; and If you treat them with kindness, you 
may rely on their affection, which) by a per- 
severance in the present system you can 
neverattain. I call upon you theremre, my 
lords, to seize this opportunity whiw 
presents itself, and which may never again 
occur, if you now neglect it, and to take 
the case of Ireland into your most earnest 
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delilSeration, To lay aside if possible the ticipated from such an inquiry, it appcar- 
mist of prejudice by which it has been ed to him that it would be productive of 
always surrounded^ to consider the ‘sub- mischief, ipastnuch as it might t^ive rise to 
ect in all its bearings, to sift it to the bot- hopes which could not be realised. In 
tom, and when you have discovered the setting out he would beg to say, that 
full extent and nature of the mischief, ^to for the Irish peo}i]e as a body he felt the 
apply other remedies than those wmch kindest feeling. It was but doing justice 
have hitherto so lamentably failed. to his knowledge of their character to say, 

England owes much to that ilhfated that though he had not visited Ireland, and 
land, we have a heavy debt of misrule and was therefore free from local prejudice, 
oppression to redeem. Let us, at length, one way or other with respect to them, yet 
begin at least, and let us endeavour to he had frequently in his public and private 
tread back those steps which have led to capacity come in contact with large bodies 
so much mischief, and which, if not soon of the people of that country; and he 
retraced, must produce the most ruinous would assert, that whether he referred to 
and lamentable effects. I speak not the that very large portion of them which was 
language of party, but from a conscien- engaged in the most laborious employ- 
tious and deliberate conviction of its ne- ments in this country, or to that extensive 
cessity, 1 earnestly recommend the adop- clitss of Irish artisans apd mechanics which 
tion of the motion with which 1 shall now was employed in the capital, or to those 
conclude; — other masses of that country who 

That a select committee be appointed engaged in various other pursuits, hO 
to inquire how far the provisions lately would, he repeated, assert, that a more 
adopted by parliament, or recommended honest, a more industrious, set of people, 
by iiis majesty’s ministers for the internal or a people more alive to every feeling of 
regulation of Ireland have tended, or ap- gratitude for favours conferred (whatever 


pear likely to tend, to remove the griev- 
ances, to allay the discontents, or * to 
secure the welfare and happiness of that 
part of the united kingdom and to ascer- 
tain whether any and what further mea- 
sures of regulation, or of conciliation, may 
be required, to remedy the* evils that have 
long existed in that country, < which has 
for some time past been the subject of 
his majesty’s particular solicitude.’ 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that under 
any other circumstances he would have 
refrained from giving his opinion on this 
important question until he had hearii 
those of noble lords who, from their local 
acquaintance with Ireland, possessed much 
more information on the subject ; but he 
was afraid that, in his present state of 
health, he should be (^hausted before that 
hour could arrive. He therefore rose at 
that early period of the debate. He wopld * 


might be said of them in their own coun- 
try), did not exist. He said this that it 
might not be imagined that his objection 
to the motion arose from any indifference 
to the people of Ireland, or from any dis- 
position to undervalue their importance: 
for he would say again that, whether we 
looked to the services of the people of that 
country in our armies or our navies or in 
any other department in which their ser- 
vices were required, a more useful set of 
people did not exist in the world. ^ 

In referring to the present stale of Ire- 
land. their lordships should consider that 
there was a great diff'erence between one 
part of thaf country and •Another. The 
province of Ulster, for instance, was in a 
state of prosperity, not merely as compa- 
red with some other parts of Ireland, but 
as compared with Great Britain itself. 
Therefore, in reference to the evils which 


set out by saying, ih^ if be thought that 
any practical good was likely to raise to 
Ireland, or to tlie empire at large, from the 
appointment of the committee for wdiich 
the noble lord had moved, he would not 
oppose it; but he felt firmly persuaded, 
that not only could no benefit arise, but 
that much inconvenience would ensue 


might be said to exist in other places, we 
should alTvays exclude that part, which, 
happily, was exempt from all, or nearly all 
of them. He would now say a few w ords 
with reference to the acts of the Englisl) go- 
vernment, and to its policy towards Ireland 
in former times anti at the present. He 
did not mean to underrate what Ihe noble 


from agreeing to the motion. He w'ould Iord.ljad described as the policy which had 
therefore oppose the motion, because, how- beqn formerly pursued by England towards 
ever much~<-and he had no doubt the noble the aister island — that policy which might 
earl felt satisfied that much good would truly be termed unjust and illiberal. He 
result from his proposition— might be an- would admit that it was for a long time a 
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policy of tyr^ny , and oppression, and that 
even in da^es 'where the epithets of 
tyran^ and oppression were not appli* 
was a narrow and selfish policy. 
In both cases Ireland had greatly 
by its adoption. But, admitting 
liuis, could not shut His eyes to the Aict 
lliat It was not altogether to such policy 
jthat Ireland owed those evils by which she 
Was affected. Ireland owed much of the 
inconveniences wdiich she had suffered to 
the having received at an unfit moment 
that which might under different circum- 
istances be a benefit — ^he meant the extent 
sion of English laws and English institu- 
tions. He was sure that if this country 
had applied the same principle to Scotland 
immediately after the rebellion of 1745, 
Scotland would not be in the flourishing 
condition which she this day presented. 
He mentioned this in support of a princi- 
ple which would not, be believed, be 
denied; namely, that in all countries tiie 
benefit of legislation should be applied to 
the particular circumstances of tiie coun- 

Before he proceeded to other parts of 
the noble earfs speech he would say a 
word as to the policy which had, in recent 
times been adopted by this country toward 
Ireland ; and he would refer particularly 
to the acts which had been passed in the 
late reign for the benefit of that country. 
On this subject, he would take the evidence 
of a noble baron (lord Grenville) who he 
regretted did not of late attend in his 
place in the House. That noble lord, who 
often took a very different view from that 
which he (the earl of L.) held on the 
subject of Irish questions, had admitted, 
that at no period of our history had so 
many acts in favour of Ireland, and calcu- 
latedto promote its interests passed, as in 
tbe reign of his late majesty. He believed 
that the noble mover was not aware of all 
the acts which had been of late years 
passed in favour of Ireland./ However, 
iVom his knowledge of them, he would 
assert that there was no instance pn record 
of any country doing more for a limb of 
its empire than England had done for 
Ireland within the last few years, and upon 
the establishment of the truth of this asser- 
tion he would rest his opposition to the 
present motion. It would not be denied 
that England was the highest taxed of any 
country in Europe: Her taxation was 
double that of France or the Netherlands: 
but, with tliis burthen, she had taken dpon 
herself the debt of Ireland, ai^ be would 


assert that Ireland was at-the pre^ni^tno- 
ment the least taxed country in Europe, in 
proportion to her population, except per- 
haps Switzerland. England five times 
as much taxed. Ireland had now no direct 
taxation to the Crown — no direct taxation 
whatever, unless the tithes could be so 
considered. When he said that England 
was doubly taxed, compared with any 
other countryfin Europe, and that Ireland 
Vas the most free from taxation, in the 
same comparison, he stated only a small 
part of what he meant to prove. He 
would admit, that a small degree of taxa- 
tion might be too much for a country 
with very limited resources; but, it was 
not in the mere freedom from direct tax- 
ation that Ireland had experienced the 
liberality of this country. From all the 
protecting duties against the competition 
of other countries with English produce, 
Ireland had been exempted. In the corn 
bill, which prohibited the irnportution of 
corn from the rest of Europe, the produce 
of Ireland was allowed to be brouglit into 
the English market. Thus while Ireland 
was not half as much taxed as I'rance or 
the Netherlands, and only one fifth as 
much taxed as England, she had all the 
advantages of the English market for her 
produce, from which the other nations of 
Europe were excluded. These W’cre facts 
which should .be stated in the discussion 
of sucli a morion as the present, as they 
would prove the assertion which he had 
made, namely, that no coutitry in the 
world had ever behaved with more libera- 
lity to a branch of its empire than England 
had recently (whatever might have been 
her policy in former periods) behaved 
towards Ireland. 

l^erhaps the subject of religion might 
be excepted by some noble lords from 
this principle. Upon tliat lie would ob- 
serve, that it was not connected with the 
commercial or fiscal policy of England 
towards the sister islands. But if the 
evils of Ireland were said to arise from 
that source ( which he was not prepared to 
admit), he should on the proper occasion 
be able to show, that those evils were to 
be attributed to other and very different 
causes. With respect to the committee 
of general inquiry which was now sought, 
he would ask their lordships in what case 
had any practical fcvil been pointed out 
which the government had shown an indis- 
position to remedy ? Where had they re-* 
fused inquiry, where inquiry was likely to 
be attended with any beneficial results ? 
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Thetif Idtdsjbips were aware, tl^t a cornea- 

sioh had been appointed to inquire into 
all the fiscal regulations oC.Irq}and, .and 
that it had already, been attended with the 
most satisfactory results. He would not 
object to any inquiry wfiere a particular 
evil could be pointed out; but he did 
strongly object to a general inquiry with 
no particular object, and which, from the 
nature of it, must give rise to hopes which^ 
it might not be possible to realize. From 
the proceedings in the other House of 
parliament it was clear that wfiere legisla- 
tive measures could be applied witb any 
hope of effect, they had not been neglec- 
ed ; and he was glad to acknowledge that 
ill some of those measures men of all 
parties had united in forwarding objects 
likely to be productive of general good. 
Amongst these he noticed, with much 
satisfaction, those measure^ which were 
intended to diffuse the benefits of educa- 
tion throughout Ireland. In the foremost 
of those who were anxious to promote 
that salutary undertaking, was a noble 
marquis opposite (the marquis of Down- 
shire), who never visited Ireland without 
conferring a benefit on its people. That 
institution from which the country might 
expect such lasting benefits was now in 
active progress. He would admit the 
benefit to be derived from charter schools 
and other Protestant establishments for 
education; but he must, at the same time, 
contend, tliat the benefits of education 
should be more widely diffused, and exten- 
ded equally to Catholic as well as to Pro- 
testant. That object, he was glad to ob- 
serve, was likely to be altainecl by the in- 
stitution of general schools to which he 
had adverted Since their establishment 
in 1817, they had increased every year 
in a manner which showed the importance 
which was attached to them by all ranks 
and classes. In 1817 the number was 30; 
in 1818, they amounted to 65; in 1819, to 
133; in 1820, 10 241 ; and (without going 
into the details of the intermediate years) 
he would observe, that in the last year 
their number was increased to 1 ,122. To 
show the progress that these schools were 
making week after week and month afler 
month he would state the increase which had 
taken place in the quarters of the last year. 
In the first quarter, 63 ; in the second, 73; 
in the third, 117 ; and in the fourth, 142; 
making in all 395 increase in the year. In 
these Catholics and Protestan^ were in- 
discriminately admitted, the former having 
the Scriptures according to their own, the 


Douay, version, whenever they ^ 

It. It was also a satisfapimn to remark, 
that the number of these schools coqtmued 
to increase in the south of Ireland, os well 
as in the north and east, and th^t in the 
appointment of iqasters there had been 
distinction made between Protestant an^ 
Catholic. It would not, of course, be ex- 
pected, that the improvement to be deri-^ 
ved from such schools could be apparent 
all at once — that the habits and manaers 
of the people could be all at once reformed 
as if by the touch of a magic wand ; but 
it was gratifying to learn, that in those dts-> 
tricts where the system was most general, 
and where the schools had been longest 
established, the greatest improvement had 
been visible. The noble carl here read 
some extracts from the communications of 
private individuals, and also from the re- 
ports of the School Association, in proof qf 
this assertion. He had thought it necessary 
he said to mention these facts, not as ob.. 
jections to the noble earls motion, but to 
show how an institution, calculated to 
remove many of the evils complained of 
in Ireland was working. Their lordships 
were, perhaps, aware, that in the other 
House an address had been carried for 
appointing a commission to Inquire into 
the state of education in Ireland. Sa 
far from objecting to that measure, .he 
cordially approvod of it. It would, he h%d, 
no doubt, be proiluctive of the besteffecti* 

The next subject on which the noble 
earl had touched was the police of Ireland. 
Upon this, he would admit, that many qf 
those who w^ere appointed as instruments 
for the preservation of. the peace had been 
guilty of gross atmses of their authority ; 
hut, in every cas e where such abuses fam 
been discovered (and perlvips under the 
best system it would be impossible to pre- 
vent them altogether), they had been 
corrected, and tli^eir authors punished. 
But, in this, respect, he did not see what 
•benefit couhi.be dijrived from a commit- 
tee of inquiry, or what more could be 
done thamhad been already achieved. If 
it was asserted, that the appointments in 
the police had been exclusively confined 
to one party — to Protestants in preference 
to Catholics — he sdiould say, that the 
charge was not founded ; for, as far as he 
could learn, there hud been no preference 
given to either pajty, but those personr# 
apparently best calcul/ited for the duties 
of tHq situation were appointed without 
distinction. 

He would tiow coiue to another topic^ 
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on which thd noble lord had dwelt; but 
first a word tijion the subject of tithes. 
Upon tiiat lni{)ortant question he would 
not eiter present ; for a measure was 
in pfparess HI the other House, which, 
It came before them, would^ afford 
iiiii opportunity of entering fully into it. 
He would only say upon it for the present, 
tbat there werO^Vnany parts of the system 
Of tithes which required a remedy; but 
he would assert, that the fears of those 
#ho thought that no remedy could be 
fi)und but in the abolition of the system 
of tithe altogether, were altogether un- 
founded. The noble earl then pro- 
ceeded to show, that the evil of tithes 
in Ireland arose, not from their amount, 
but from the abuses in their collection ; 
that, from the manner in which the pyo- 

E was subdivided in Ireland, the col- 
m must be liable to ^reat abuse, and 
that crying abuses did exist from the ex- 
actions of tithe-farmers and tithe-proctors 
in very many cases : but, that the aboli- 
tion of tithe altogether would not afford 
relief to the occupiers of land ; that it 
might afford a temporary relief to the 
present lessees of farms ; but that, even- 
tually, the advantage would entirely ac- 
crue to the proprietors of the soil, and 
that, after a few years, the tenant would 
have to pay more in additional rent than 
he now paid in tithe, even at the highest 
rate. The many subdivisions of land into 
smalt farms were, he continued, a source of 
great distress and misery to the poor farm- 
er. Their lordships should also recollect, 
thi^ Ireland had no poor-laws. The no- 
ble earl here procteded to contrast the 
Cpiidition of the colonial slave with that of 
the unemployed peasant, or tlie broken- 
doifrn small farhier of Ireland. 'The former, 
he observed, w'as sure of food and cloth- 
ing, and derived even some advantages 
from the very caprices of his master ; but 
the poor peasant in Ireland, where there 
was no system of parochial 'relief, when 
unemployed, was a vagrant without a home 
or any chance of relief, save tRat which 
he derived from casual charity. He was 
as great an enemy to slavery as any man 
-—not only from his sense of the moral 
degradation of the slaves, but also of that 
of the master, who must be jclegraded by 
the very habits he acquired in the unlimit- 
ed control over so many of his fellow- 
ipcn. He therefore*, would, as an abstract 
question, wish that it were abolished. 
The noble earl proceeded to say, thal 
when the cerf was separated from the soil, 


I when he was looked upon as a free (eing 
dependent on his own exertions, it was a 
wise policy to make some provision for 
his wants, when those exertions were un- 
able to supply them; and, in this view, he 
considered that the establishment of the 
poor-laws in this country were productive 
of more good than evil. From such a re- 
source, however, the poor of Ireland de- 
<rived no benefit, as she had no general 
poor-rates; and hence was derived ano- 
ther evil, to which the motion of the noble 
earl could afford no remedy. 

The noble earl next proceeded to take 
a view of the evils arising from the num- 
ber of absentees from Ireland. This sys- 
tem— if system it could be called — had, 
he observed, been productive of many 
evils, not merely to the absentees them- 
selves in the deterioration of their proper- 
ty, but to the residents, in the want of that 
care and protection which an extensive 
landed proprietor would, even for the sake 
of his ow n interest if he had no higher 
motive, afford to his tenants. It also gave 
rise to a class of men called middle-men, 
not known in this country ; and it w'as in 
the very nature of such a tenure of land 
to diminish the income of the owner on 
the one hand, and materially to detract 
from the profits of the occupying tenants 
on the other. This was an evil which lie 
could not have anticipated at the Union, 
to any thing like the extent to which it 
had now arisen ; but it was strange, that 
though Scotland was as far from the place 
where lie then spoke as Ireland, anu the 
Scottish landlord of course as far remov- 
ed from his tenant as the Irish, yet the 
same effect was not produced by the 
U'uion of Scotland ; for the Scottish farm- 
ers were without comparison in a much 
better situation than those of Ireland. 
Taking these circumstances into consider- 
ation, he could not see how far the re- 
sult of a committee would be likely to 
remedy any of the evils to which he had 
adverted. — The noble mover had adverted 
to the question of Catholic emancipation. 
He did not see how that question bore 
upon the motion. The Catholics of Ire- 
land were in a different situation from any 
country in Europe, where the great body 
of the people were of a religion different 
from that of the state. In other countries 
where the government was Catholic, or 
where it was Protestant — in those provin- 
ces of which the inhabitants differed from 
the established religion, the property went 
with the great mass of the people; but 
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in IMaAdi the great mass of property« 
landed and commercial^ was in the hanas 
of Protestants. Taking this for grai^^d^ 
he could not see how the great mass of the 
people could be benehtted by emancipa- 
tion ; after which, the weight and innu- 
ence in the country must still attach, ia 
the same degree as before, to property. 
It might be said, that the measure would 
be salutary as one of conciliation. He did 
not see that, except it could make the* 
Protestants become Catholics, or Catho- 
lics become Protestants ; but be that as it 
might, this was a question which had been 
often discussed, and which would be again. 
It was one which rested on its own merits, 
and could not be decided by such a com- 
mittee as the noble earl moved for. He 
had now gone through all the points of 
the noble earl*s speech, as far as his 
strength would allow him ; and he would , 
say, that whenever any particular grievance 
was pointed out, it might be the subject 
of investigation ; but he could see no good 
which was likely to result from such a 
general inquiry as the noble earl had pro- 
posed, and he would therefore oppose the 
motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdoton said, that 
agreeing as he did in many points, of 
the noble earl's speech, he could not con- 
cur in those points, in which the noble 
earl endeavoured to induce sheir lordships 
to refuse the present motion, on the 
grounds that Ireland was, in many re- 
spects, in a prosperous state, and that the 
evils which did affect it could not be re- 
medied by the result of any inquiry. It 
was a singular anomaly, that with this as- 
serted prosperity of Ireland, the legisla- 
ture should, from session to session, be 
called upon to travel out of the ordinary 
policy of the country and of the constitu- 
tion, to keep it in a state of even moderate | 
tranquillity. In admitting the partial sue 
cess of some of the measures which had 
been lately adopted with respect to Ire- 
land, he begged he might not be under- 
stood as for a moment agreeing, that 
their lordships ought to suspend their at- 
tention from the consideration of those 
important topics which the situation of 
that country called forth. He could by 
no means concur in the statement of the 
noble earl, that such credit was due to 
England for what be was pleased to term 
her unbounded generosity to Ireland, and 
the great sacrifices she ned made to im- 
prove her condition. It^ms strange that, 
with all that was said to have been done 


for that Country, with all the loyalty and 
attachment and devotion to the constitu- ' 
tion for which she had got credit, it should 
still be found necessary to keep up an im- 
mense military force to ensure that Iran- ' 
quillity whic$ it was at the same time , 
asserted that there existed no disposition 
to disturb* Surely there must be some 
hidden cause— something , radically bad, 
either in the people or iii the mode of 
governing them, that of all the blessings 
and benefits conferred, none of them should 
be absorbed, as he might say, into the 
system ; but that they should all alide oS 
without producing any visible impression. 
He was disposed to admit the good that, 
had been done to Ireland; but, when the 
noble earl talked of generosity and of sa- . 
crifices in allowing Ireland to bring her 
produce to our market; he could think of 
It only as an act of justice done to one 
part of the country, for the general beneflh 
of the whole. In the same manner should 
he view the privilege of allowing Sussex 
to send its superabundant corn to the 
markets of Middlesex. — ^Then, as to the . 
freedom of Ireland from taxation. She 
was, indeed, the most free from it of any 
other part of the empire ; but tbe cause 
was obvious — she was the most impover- 
ished ; and there was no process of alchy* . 
my, by which any treasury could extract 
money where money did not exist. Se- 
vere measures had been tried in Ireland « 
to raise taxation : they had been found 
ineffectual. The more the taxes had been 
increased, the less productive they were 
found, and they were in consequence 
abandoned. This was.not generosity, but 
common justice.— The noble marquis then 
proceeded ,to contend, that the policy of 
this country d’or centuries towards Ireland 
had been unjust and oppressive ; that the 
population of Ireland still increased, and 
would increase ; but it would depend on 
future measures, whether that increased 
•population should be a source of appre- 
hension and irritation, or a source of 
strength and security to England. He 
would admit that some of the measures 
recently adopted were calculated to im- 
prove the condition of Ireland. He par- 
ticularly alluded to the tithe-composition 
act and the police act. They were well 
intended ; arid though they had not suc- 
ceeded to the extent expected, yet tliev 
had been, in many cases, successful. Witn 
respect to the former measure, he had 
ba&re expressed his approbation of it. 
He had bailed its introduction by the Irish 
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govemm^ calculated to^ 

put an eiH4^ m aystem which, for m 
Jongafverijfi^ liad been productire of 
l^enlttac to Ireland, and he trotted 
tNMdd be auccetaful. There were 
of it to which he objected, 
principle being once establislied, 

- lilil iro^ tiUlt the day was not far dis« 
bNai when he aheuld see a general com- 
iteiatlon of tithe in Ireland. — Hiere was 
aatether subject to which the noble earl 
blid adverted, and which at all tintes re* 
the most serious attention of their 
Wdships — he meant the administration of 
justice in Ireland. Surely their lordshtpa 
would not deny, that there must be some- 
thing bad in the system of government 
in that country, or in the administration 
of its laws, when they found so many 
peraons^not merely tlie owners of lar^e 
landed property, but persons of middling 
small properties — leaving that coun- 
tiy to seek (he was going to say an asy- 
lum, but he would say 1 a residence elke* 
where. By the way, ne would here say 
O' word as to one of the effects which 
the noble earl had mentioned of absentee- 
sbip^he meant the creation of an order of 
middlemen, not known in this country. 
The fact was that this, and the divisions 
and subdivisions of land into small farms, 
were caused by a want of capital among 
the farmers to manage large portions of 
land. But, to return to the administra- 
tion of justice. How did it happen that, 
practically, this unequal administration of 
justice was felt I And, when he men- 
tioned the unequal administration of jus- 
tice! let him not be understood as casting 
any imputation on the learned judges of 
Ireland, by whom it was admiijistered in 
the superior courts. No set of men could 
discharge their duty more impartially; 
and, if it were not invidious to mention 
individuals where all did their duty, he 
would name the learned judges of the court 
of King’s Bench, and most particularly the 
learned and very excellent individual who 
presided in that court— who were parti- 
cularly distinguished for the most strict 
and impartial administration of the laws, 
and for making the people sensible of 
their benefits* But, though great credit 
w«l due to government for their selection 
of persons |o fill the highfr offices in 
the admin jltmtion of, the laws, they 
were not equally suqcessfu! (he did not* 
impute it ar blame to them)* in, the^ 
choice of those by whbra the ’subordi^ 
nate eitdatioiie iQ the admiifistratioh of^ 


fustice v^Cre filled. Hb panlcularljT al- 
luded to the management of thd police. 
The jQoble, earl h^ himself admittted, 
that great abuses had been committed by 
persons connected with that department. 
It was most true, and greater than was 
imagined. He had had a communication 
frdm a gentleman who stated, that in one 
county where the assize had just termi- 
nated, it Would have been a mtiiden assize 
but for the outrages of some police-officers. 
This case was so flagrant as to attract the 
notice of government. Thfe governmeht 
sent four king’s counsel to conduct this 
prosecution at the assizes ; but so deeply 
were the family who were the prosecutors 
persuaded that they would not obtain jus- 
tice, through the means of the counsel 
nominated by government— so convinced 
were ^ey that it was not the bona fide 
intentiCn of government to procure them 
an impartial trial, that they actually sub- 
scribed amongst themselves a sum which 
enabled them to obtain the assistance of 
an eminent counsel, Mr. Wallace, upon 
whose speech and showing it was that the 
verdict was procured. He did not state 
this circumstance for the purpose of im- 
plying anything like remissness on the 
part of government, or that justice would 
not have been obtained through the 
means of the counsel whom they ap- 
pointed, but \nereiy as showing, that 
there existed a rooted opinion among the 
poorer classes of the people of Ireland, 
that they were persons proscribed and 
excluded from the pale of the law, and 
that there was no sacrifice which they 
would not make, in order to procure a 
counsel to whom they could give their 
owp instructions, and by whom those in- 
structions would be carried into effect. 
He was sorry to say that the misconduct 
of constables, which had been the origin 
of the trial to which he had alluded, was 
the subject of very general and just com- 
oplajnt throughout Ireland. He had re- 
ceived a copy of the resolutions which 
had recently been passed by the grand 
jury of the county of Rosc^ommon, and 
which were signed by a member of that 
House, whom he did not at present see 
in his place. In those resolutions it was 
declared, that the chief constable who 
had been appointed by government, and 
the fiersons employed under him, had 
beeh the means of exciting disturbances 
in that bounty, in order that they might 
turn them to tbetr own advantage. The 
grand jury further jtafed, that the indWi- 
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4utfl who was placed at the head o£ |iie 
police constantly employed in tcreen* ’ 
ipg the ipferior constables from the pu« 
nishment t!b which they were *obnoiioi|s 
on account of their illegal conducU He 
could, if he pleased, multiply instances to 
show that the people of Ireland were, up* 
able to procure an impartial administra* 
tion of justice, even in cases where it was 
the wish of the government that it should 
be obtained ; but he would not occupy the 
time of their lordships in attempting to 
prove a fact which was perfectly notorious. 
Jn the northern counties many trials for 
murder had taken place in which acquit- 
tals had been recorded ; but it was never- 
theless true, that the murders had been 
committed. It had been proved that, in 
many cases, Catholics had been murdered 
at night in the open streets, whilst the 
houses were lighted up ; and yet, up to 
the present moment, it had been found 
impossible, to procure a conviction in a 
single instance. The result was, that an 
impression was left on the minds of the 
Catholic population, that blood bad 
been spilt for which no atonement .had 
been made ; and which impression must 
lead to fatal consequences, whenever an 
opportunity should arise for future ouU 
rage. The police act, which their lord- 
ships had passed last session as a means 
of tranquillizing Ireland, (lad, in conse- 
quence of the manner in which it had 
been executed, become a cause of fresh 
dissatisfaction. The remedy had been 
converted into poison by being adminis- 
tered by improper agents ; and the mea- 
sure not only excited present disturbance, 
but laid the foundation for those future 
resentments which, in that unhappy 
country, were transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. He would now say 
a few words with respect to one of the j 
chief causes of the unfortunate situation > 
of Ireland ; namely, the Orange Societies, | 
which it had been not inaptly said, ren> i 
dered the country unsafe to live in. • A* 
learned judge in Irefand, baron Maclel- 
land, had meritoriously exerted himself, 
to put down the processions which ema- 
nated from those societies, and which 
gave birth to counter processions on the 
part of the Catholics. That learned judge, 
after observing, that the latter processions 
were as legal as the fprmer, out of which 
they arose, concluded his address to the 
grand jury, by saying, Put down both.” 
He knew that such were the sentiments 
entertained by the noble earl opposite 
VOL. XI. 


and hif ; bnt, the only way ef« 

factually to put an end to such proces-^' 
sions waSf to let it be known, that no per- 
son who should take a part in them would 
be periDitte4 to bold any office under the 
government* Until the government found 
courage to adopt*th^ resolution, no good 
would be effected. Their lordships might 
make speeches, and flatter themselyes 
that they would find their way into the 
cabin of the Irish peasant, and afford hlin, 
satisfaction ; but they would overrate 
the value of their speeches if tb^ did so. 
If an Irish peasant saw that a Murphy or 
an O'Connor who had insulted himself, hk 
family, and bis religion, was appointed to 
an office under government, he must 
either bow down to the duat before hiif 
oppressor, or rise in rebellion and commit 
assassination and other crimes. 
thought it was incumbent on the govern* 
ment to show that they would not uHow 
persons who took any share in Orange 
processions to hold any thing like office 
in Ireland. It was also of great import- 
ance that juries should be selected from 
persons of all parties, instead of being, at 
was DOW generally the case, composed of 
Protestants exclusively. The noble earl 
had stated, that government had adopted 
the suggestion which had been thrown 
out by a right hon. friend of his fair X. 
Newport), and intended to establish a 
commission of inquiry on the subject of 
education. He did not think that the 
establishment of such a commission would, 
be the best means of attaining the object 
which they had in view. It would, in his 
opinion, be a better course to act upon 
the information whid) they already pos- 
sessed. What had been the course which 
parliaraenf ^had hitherto pursued on the 
subject of education in ^Ireland? He 
would not go back to a date previous to 
the Union, but would refer to a period so 
recent as the year 1806. At that time a 
commission was appointed for the object 
for which it was now proposed to establish 
a fresh one. He held in his hand the 
I fourteenth report of that commission, 

I which was the result 6f the investigations 
of men erninently qualified for the duty 
to which they had been appointed. No- 
thing, however, had been done by parlia- 
ment, in cqpsequence of the fourteen re- 
ports of this commission. When, there- 
fore, he stated, tliat the reports to which 
be* alluded contained many most valuabla 
suggestions which had never, in any one 
j instance, bqjsn attended to by government. 
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he thought be was justified in looking 
fo^tvard to the prospect of a new commis- 
sion With little hope.of a successful result. 
He would wish government at once to 
ssnotioti the endowment of Catholic 
schools. It was repeatedly urged as an 
Injection to such a measure, that Catholic 
clergymen had a fundamental objection 
to placing the Scriptures in the hands of 
the common people, unaccompanied by 
any note or comment. This subject had 
been adverted to in the fourteenth report 
of the commission of 1806, to which the 
names of four naembers of the established 
church in Ireland were attached, and a 
very valuable suggestion was then made 
with respect to it. The suggestion was, 
that selections should be made of the 
most important parts of sacred history, 
together with the precepts of morality 
contained in the Scriptures, and the ex- 
amples by which they were illustrated, 
which should not be liable to the objec- 
tions' which the Catholic clergymen en- 
tertained against the indiscriminate peru- 
sal of the Scriptures. That valuable 
practical suggestion had been totally dis- 
regarded. If a selection of the nature 
suggested had been made, and submitted 
to the Catholic hierarchy for their appro- 
bation, and that approbation had been 
obtained, it would have been the means 
of establishing a system of instruction 
calculated to carry tne light of knowledge 
into every part of Ireland. It had been 
said that the Catholic clergymen were 
inimical to education altogether. He was 
bound to declare from his own experience, 
that that was not the case. But, if there ^ 
were any foundation for such a charge, t 
what could be more useful for friends of I 
the established church than ^o bring the ' 
question to the test t Those persons who 
wished ill to the Catholic clergy could 
not take a more effectual way to injure 
them in the opinion of the people of Ire- 
land, than to show that they were the 
enemies of instruction. The predominant 
feeling of the Irish people wa^a desire 
to obtain information. He thought that 
the labour of the noble earl opposite would 
not be lost if he v. ould read the reports 
which had been made by the commission 
of 1806, and which contained a great deal 
of very valuabi'? information.® Above all, 
he recommended the expediency of ad- 
mitting both Catholics and Protestants to 
a common system *of moral education, 
without reference to particular religious 
tenets, in which their pastoss might in- 


struct them. The noble earl hid laid, 
that the particular manners of the country 
had led to many of the evils which afflicted 
Ireland ; but the noble earl was not to 
be told, that manners Were created by 
laws. It was the duty of governmeOt, 
therefore, to mitigate, as far as possible^ 
the evils which those laws had produced* 
He thought his noble friend had laid a 
sufficient ground for a committee to in- 
quire into the operation of the existing 
laws, and to suggest such measures as 
might be beet calculated to promote tlie 
happiness and tranquillity of Ireland. 

The Earl of Limerick agreed with much 
that bad fallen from noble lords on both 
sides of the House ; but he felt it his duty 
to declare his concurrence in the opinion 
which had fallen from the noble earl at the 
head of his majesty's government,'that no 
benefit could result from the appointment 
of the committee. With respect to poor- 
rates, they would be very agreeable to the 
Irish peasants ; for they would never work 
if they could obtain support without it. 
The establishment of a system of poor- 
rates in Ireland would only create six 
millions of beggars. 

The Marquis of Domnshire strongly 
pressed upon their lordships the necessity 
of an inquiry into the state of Ireland. 
One of the great faults in Ireland was the 
absence of a ^middle class, and the too 
great distance between the proprietor and 
the tenant of the land. This intermediate 
disadvantage the progress of education was 
calculated to remove. Religious distinc- 
tions had also had their powerful weight. 
From the Catholic population education 
had been long withheld by the system of 
the government. The unfortunate opera- 
tion of such a system was not calculated 
to last 3 its only effect was, to create ill 
blood and consequent tumult. He hoped 
that an ameliorated plan of government 
would speedily remove evils which all good 
men concurred in deploring. He pointed 
out tiie remarkable /act, that in the north 
of Ireland the police and coercive acts 
were not brought into action, although 
they were in the south. In the latter, 
more attention ought to be paid to the 
component parts of the public establish- 
ment, and also to the situation of the peo- 
ple over whom these bills were called into 
action. In concluKon, he should express 
a hope that the increased interest taken in 
the affairs of Ireland would cause to be 
transferred thither a portion of that capi- 
tal which was to be found in such abund- 




4 infie ^gland, and which might odi 
into actifity those natural, advantages 
which Ireland possessed in so eminent a 
degree. 

Lord Carbery said, that, living in a 
country anbappily subject to the Insurrec- 
tion act, he could assert, in opposition to 
what had been said by the noble marquis, 
that the Insurrection act was felt to be the 
greatest benefit to the country by all the 
.gentry and residents. Education was ma- 
king rapid strides in Ireland, and though a 
few Protestants were zealous in making 
proselytes, the Protestant gentry in ge- 
jieral were careful to avoid any attempt 
of the kind; and even in many places 
where there were Protestant children. 
Catholic scbooUmasters were appointed. 
The Bible certainly was a sine qu4 non, 
and lie hoped be should never see the 
time when a British parliament should 
exclude it from their schools. Let them 
look at Scotland, where the people had 
learned to read the Scriptures. A great 
.part of the difficulties of Ireland arose from 
the excess of population b^ond the means 
of employment. This evil was not to be 
remediecl by one or two legislative mea- 
sures ; and as he saw no benefit likely to 
be derived from the committee, be should 
opt support the motion. 

Tire Earl of Roden said, it was an im- 
perative duty on the Irish gentry to reside 
in their country, and by their presence 
and example to rescue the people from 
degradation and ignorance, when a mo- 
tion respecting Ireland was brought forward 
in a calm and dispassionate manner, as it 
Jiad been that night by his noble friend, it 
wool A do much good by affording noble 
lords connected with Ireland an opportu- 
nity of stating their opinion of the catises 
of the evils under which it laboured. He 
could not concur, however, in the senti- 
ments of the noble lord, that the delaying 
of Catholic emancipation was one of those 
.causes. If emancipation were granted to- 
morrow it would not remove the evils ; il 
could not, he was sure, root out the ignor- 
ance of the people. The ignorance that 
was to be deplored was not the ignorance 
of what passed in their lordships’ or the 
other House of parliament ; nor ignorance 
of the inflammatory speeches of the Ca- 
tliolic delegates in Dublin. It was ignor- 
ance of the sacred tsuths of God’s word, 
which enjoined obedience to the law of the 
Jand-f-au ignorance which left them the 
tools of party^tbe dupes of the de- 

signs of demagogues, fomenting the pre- 


judices which had been handed dowo from 
their forefathers, and which represented, 
that the obioct of the British government 
was to enslave and degrade them ; while, 
in reality, there was no country where 
freedom was more enjoyed, or where a 
more complete spiritual thraldom was exer- 
cised. It was emancipation from their 
ignorance and superstitiqn that was wanted 
by the people of Ireland. Where the. 
Scriptures bad made their way, as well 
among Catholics as Protestants, great^pod 
had been done. He spoke from a resident 
knowledge of Ireland ; and on the subject 
of education he could truly say, that there 
never was a time when all classes of the 
people were so eager to receive |he ele- 
ments of education, and when the middli^ 
classes were so ready to afford them. ^ in 
proof of this general disposition, he quoted 
the report of the Sunday School Society m 
Ireland, which had established 1,^0 
schools, educated 12,000 children, and was 
supported, not by public money, but by 
voluntary subscription, unaided by the 
Catholic clergy, who were in general 
(there were some few exceptions) hostile 
to the education of their flocks. In the 
Sunday schools, the Scriptures formed the 
basis of the education conferred. The 
noble lord then enumerated the different 
Sunday schools in Ireland, the rapid pro* 
gress of education which resulted from 
them, and the number of Catholic children 
who were ready to partake of their system 
of education ; the sum total was 34.9,306 
children, 164',74?5 of whom were Roman 
Catholics. In his view of the state of 
Ireland, he was ready to admit, thakpro- 
selytism ought to ber avoided in the edu- 
cation of the people, although it was a 
.matter of^reat importance, that, in the 
spirit of the reformation, rfiey should by all 
fair argument oppose the errors of popery. 
He then contrasted the difference between 
the people of Scotland and Ireland, and 
pointed out the advantages which educa- 
tion bad V;onferred upon the former. 
After adverting to the tithe commutation 
and police bills which parliament enacted 
in a former session, and of the principle of 
which he approved, he regretted that the 
state of the country required the applica- 
tion of coercive measures ; for, whether it 
was the trjpmph of the Orangemen or that 
of the Ribbandmen, they were alike out- 
rages which must be put down, before the 
tuanqujllity of Ireland could be restored, 
or -the* English capitalist be induced to 
commit lug property into such hands. On 
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s late occasioQi he knew that a conteat 
iiad arisen out of these party triumphs 
which endM in bloodshed, and the magis- 
tracy required strong measures for their 
suppression. As to the recent trial at Ca- 
vqn; he believed the mind of the judge was 
ihipressed with the conviction , that the 
pr&oner alluded to, was not the individual 
who had been engaged in the act which 
^ led to that trial. He should oppose this 
motion, because he thought it more calcu- 
lated to exasperate than to mitigate the 
evils which afflicted Ireland. 

The Marquis of Lansdoxon explained, 
that he had never impugned the verdict of 
the jury at Cavan. He only stated that a 
murder had been committed, and no 
punishment ensued. With respect to the 
Catholic clergy, he had stated, that they 
were, as far as his etperience went, frierfd* 
ly to education, where they were confident 
th^re was no view of converting their 
flock. 

Lord Clifden thought the system of 
proselytism which the noble lord had re- 
commended, was contrary to the great 
principle of the Christian religion, to do to 
others as you would that others should do 
unto you* The Catholic priests were 
afraid of the attempts at conversion ; and 
well they might be. The essence of the 
penal code was forced conversion. It was 
hot a principle of the Catholic religion to 
allow their dock to read the Scriptures ; 
and he did not see that it was justifiable 
to force them, under such circumstances, 
into their hands. He was happy to see 
that Mr, Peel, Mr. Goulburn, and other 


Arthur Young. Another said it was the 
ignorance of the peasantry ; and one noble 
lord, no iqpan authority, recommended ais 
an universal panacea the introduction of 
a poor-rate. Upon this, another noble 
lord had said, ** A poor-rate ! not oitly 
wHl it do no good, it will complete the 
ruin of Ireland.' ’ Lastl}^, a noble earl had 
found the remedy in proselytism. These 
were the remedies which had been pro- 
posed. But then again, their lordships 
were told; that the measures in progress 
were of such a nature as to prevent any 
necessity for inquiry. The conclusion 
he drew from all these extraordinary state- 
ments was, that there were no measures 
either adopted or in progress, or even in 
contemplation, calculated to heal the 
wounds of Ireland. The only consolation 
he drew from all he had heard that night 
was, that ministers had gone too far to re- 
cede. Their present measures would not 
do any good ; but they had placed them 
in a situation to compel them to follow 
those measures up by others better cal- 
culated to relieve the miseries of Ireland* 
and restore her to that tranquillity, with* 
out which there could neither be security 
nor permanent prosperity for England. 
There was one point which had been 
pressed by his noble friend near him, and 
evaded by the speakers on the other side, 
as if it were of* no moment, but which he 
was convinced would shortly force itself 
on the attention of their lordships. He 
was convinced that the government must, 
with a fixed and steady attention, deter- 
mine to ameliorate the condition of a coun- 


metnbers of the government had stated 
that the object was, to instruct, and declare, 
that all plans inconsistent with this object 
should be disqpuntenanced. v. In oppo^ 
sition to the noble earl who had last 
spoken, he thought the pacification ofj 
Ireland could never be hoped for, until | 
(Catholics and Protestants were placed j 
upon a footing of perfect etjuality, and 
until tiiey ceased to treat six millions of 
people as idolaters not to be believed on 
iheir oaths. 

The Earl of Carnarvon said, that every 
speech they had heard had shewn the ne- 
cessity there was for the committee. Who 
would say, judging from those speeches, 
what were the evils of Ireland, or what 
remedy could be applied to them. Every 
one agreed that evils existed. They were 
told by one noble lorO, that the cause bf 
those evils was, that the farms were sm*ali, 
and not laid out according to4he plan of 


try, which presented the astonishing spec- 
tacle of a large population being compelled 
to support the church establishment of a 
small minority. A Protestant establish- 
ment had, without any previous means of 
conversion, been forced upon the people 
by a violation of the treaty of Limerick. 
He admitted that the church establishment 
in Ireland ought to be supported ; but he 
denied the necessity of maintaining it upon 
the present unequal scale. The real diffi- 
culty was, how to attach the people of 
Ireland. From what he had seen of them, 
he would that a more generous, ac- 
tive, and noble-minded people never ex- 
isted. If well-treated, they would be a 
bulwark to this country ; but if ill-treated, 
a source of constant'weakness. Now was 
the time to make Ireland really our friend^ 
The noble earl had talked of boons grant- 
ed to her ; but, what were they i She 
bad for centuries been ill-treated and 
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iilandered, and nw a little of what #m 
her own was given back to her. If their 
lordships looked to the state qf Euf^ope, 
they would see that there was danger all 
around. With Ireland at our side, we 
might defy all the powers of Europe : and 
with Ireland for our enemyi the weakest 
power would be a formidable opponent. 
He should vote for the motion of his noble 
friend. , . 

The House divided : For the motion, 
17 ; against it 57 : Majority 40. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday f April 8. 

Manchester. Gas-light Bill Com- 
mittee.] Mr. Curteis moved, that the 
resolution of 2nd June, 1774, declaring it 
a breach of privilege to affix to a petition 
signatures or marks not the wriung of 
those whom they purported to come from 
be read. Which having been done, he 
next moved, that the minutes of evidence 
taken before the committee on the Man- 
chester Gas Light bill, be laid before the 
House. He said, it might excite surprise, 
that, as he was unconnected with Man- 
chester, or with the'bili, he had submitted 
the motion which he now made. It was 
true, that he was totally unconnected with 
Manchester, or the Gas Light bill, or the 
St. Catherine Dock bill, er any other of 
those projects, to which he should not be 
at a loss to apply the proper term, and 
which he hoped would all meet with the 
fate they deserved. He allowed, too, that 
the motion would have come with a much ^ 
better grace from the noble lord who was 
chairman of the committee on the bill, or 
from the hon. gentleman (Mr. Stanley), 
who was a member of that committee, imd 
who had, on the subject of it, delivered 
a speech which showed that he would be 
an honour to the House, and an advantage 
to his constituents. His object was, how- 
ever, to preserve the respect due to pe-< 
titions, by preventing the scandalous piiic- 
tices from being repeated, which had been 
disclosed on the committee. They had 
heard of an automaton chess-player ; and, 
if they suffered these practices to prevail, 
they might have an automaton signer of 
petitions. The hon. member proceeded 
to read a part of the evidence, to shew 
the extent to which the practice of an- 
nexing false stgnaturei to petitions had 
proceeded; and concluded by moving, 
that the minutes of the evidence taken 
before the committee on the Mandies* 


ter Gas Lig^t bill, be laid before ilii 
Heuse.*V ^ 

Lord l^atUty said, that, as chairmaii Of 
the committee, he should be the last per-» 
son to object to the production of the mi- 
nutes of evidence taken before it. He 
could not help thinking, however, that if 
the hon. member had done them the fa- 
vour to attend the committee, he would 
have seen ample reason for not bringing 
forward his present motion. He objected 
to the motion on no other ground, than 
that it would be extremely inconvenient, 
if the time of the House were to be taken 
up in considering matters which had 

assed before a committee, unless it could 

e shewn that some substantial public be* 
nefit was likely to result from it. 

Mr. jB. fTi/AmAcm admitted, that it 
would be proper to discourage the prao« 
tice of improperly annexing signatures to 
petitions. At the same time, it wAi 
hardly possible to prevent it altogether in 
Imrge and populous districts, and petitions 
were not generally, on that account, to 
be considered as at variance with the sen- 
timents of the great majority of those 
whose signatures were annexed to them* 

Mr. Grenfell thought it would have 
been more proper in the hon. mover^ if he 
had abstained from characterising the St. 
Catherine’s Dock bill as a job, until timt 
measure was brought regularly under dis- 
cussion. The hon. member seemed to 
take a roost extraordinary distinction be- 
tween northern and southern petitioners, 
as if every petition that came from the 
north must be a job, while every southern 
petition was necessarily fair and orthodox. 

Mr, H. Sumner thought the subject 
deserved the serious attention of the 
House. He hoped that persons who 
were charged with these practices would 
be brought to the bar, and if proved to 
be guilty, committed to Newgate. 

Mr. fV* Peel thought it extremely 
questionable, whether the evidence taken 
before the committee ought to be laid be- 
fore the* House. If it were, he was 
satisfied the consequence would be, that 
not one but four or five individuals would 
be sent to Newgate* The committee had 
adjourned their proceedings in merejr to 
those individuals, and not with any view 
of saving themselves trouble. 

Mr. PhUips thought it quite unworthy 
of the House, that their time should be 
ocdiipied in examining evidence, to ascer- 
tain whether an Irish weaver had wnexed 
anumbero^ signatures to a petitioni the 
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|l$riiir«H«r]iad twitted oandidljr before 
tiw oommittee, that he bad done this; 
tilt he hid declared, at tbeaKoe time, 
Aet hehad done it ianoceatly. 

- ftmmotioD was negatived. 

^ "0«i7Ry Laws RspbXl Bill.] The 
order of the day, for going into a com^ 
laiUoe on thisobill, was moved by Mr^ 
jSeijeant Onslow. On the question, << That 
Mr. Speaker do now Jeave the chair,” 

Mr. Cooper said, he had examined 
with the greatest attention, all the argu- 
ments which had been advanced in favour 
of the repeal of these laws, and his opi- 
Idon of Uie impidicy of such a course still 
remained unaltered. The only arguments 
he had heandia support of tbeproposkioii, 
were thesei first, that as ilm laws were 
not now generally Enforced, there woo no 
neeasuty for their ooatinnaiice : secondly^ 
tkot other oeuntries were not subject to 
these laws as we mere ; and thirdly, that 
the present vate of Interest, of from 
to 5 per cent was eufficiem to satisfy any 
woMey lender. Now, with respect to the 
first of these arffumeiiu, be must be per- 
nutted to say, that themere infracttoii of | 
M law wps no argument for Its abandon- 
ment r 1 ^ besides, it was the duty of 
the eorerament of the oeuntry tosee that 
the mws were not violated. With respect 
to the second argument, namely, that 
other countries did very well without these 
laws, he was inclined to think that this 
Itouid not be found to be the case ; for 
they did, to a certain extent, exist in all j 
countries, and had done so from the ‘ 
earliest times. It was true that they were | 
idmndoned in France during the French 
revolnlion, but they were again revived 
under the Co^e Napoleon. Holland had | 
been cited, on a former occasion, as an 
example ; In which country it was stated, 
that the rate of Interest varied from two 
end a half to thtrieen per cent. He could j 
only say, if that were the cade, he was at < 
a loss to know who would like to live in ] 
such a country with such a state of things ? j 
It had been contended, that ^ese laws 
Store introduced under the Jewish dlspen- 
eation, at a tieae wben^ very erroneous 
notions prevailed oo this subject ; but it 
was well known that they were in practice 
amongst the Greeks and Eomans. A 
Mtong impression existed amongst the 
Bomans as to the necasrity of some laws 
aa ibis iubjech DilermH opinioas bad at 
Idi lissMmcbtadm thb ccaint^ on poBtioai 
'mattois» <Qonfliatiag DatteM hid baen 
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entertaioed as to tbe extension of trade, 
GT the truth of particular maxims in poli- 
tical economy ; but the Usury laws had 
been umformiy deemed necessary. He 
hoped the House was not so firmly at- 
tached to the principles of unrestricted 
freedom in trade, as in this instance to be 
ready to bow down before their favourite 
idol, and remove all the remaining barriers 
and restrictions in money transactions. 
He had heard all the arguments which 
had been advanced in favour of the pro- 
position, and the more he examined them, 
the more steadfastly was he attached to 
his own. He therefore felt it his duty 
to move, ** That the House will resolve 
itself into the said committee on this day 
six months/* 

Mr. Diroen^rt seconded the amend- 
ment, and maintained, that the repeal of 
these laws had been considered injurious 
in all ages. He thought the report which 
had been drawn up on this subject was a 
mere skdeton, compared with the mag- 
nitude of tbe quaKion. The question lay in 
a «m11 compass, and it might be brought 
before the House in a very few words. 
It was simply ihis-^<< Are we, or are we 
not, to give up the money-market to ad- 
venturers and speculators ?** Tbe aitua^ 
tion of one of mei^—the British 
merchants, who were the pride and stay 
of this country, and the admiration of 
Europe— would be altogether altered by 
this measure : for instead of emfcwrking 
their capital in merchandize, tliey would 
turn to the more profitable pursuit of 
money speculations. In his opinion, the 
repeal of these laws would be productive 
of the greatest discord amongst families, 
and would break asunder the bonds of 
salcial intercourse. He therefore implored 
bis majesty’s ministers not to give their 
assent to a measure which was fraught 
with such injurious consequences. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, it was one ques- 
tion as to the policy of having originally 
adopted a system o( Usury laws, and ouite 
another, now that they had been so long 
in use, whether they should be repealed. 
For nearly three centuries, the country 
had gone on under the present system : it 
has been raised to tbe most exalted slate 
of prosperity ; a greater mass of capital 
had been accumiuated than ever before 
was possessed by <epy other state, and a 
fisr greater quantity of relations Imd arisen 
in the nature of d^tor and creditor, than 
were to be met with in any other country. 
The question which chiefly pressed on him 
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tM effect which the actual operatiim 
of this measure would have cn a large 
body of landed proprietors* lo Ireland, 
he was convinced the measure would nave 
a most baneful effect. A majority of the 
lailded proprietors in that country would, 
if the bill were carried, be placed ift a 
most hazardous situation. There were 
many of them whose titles were not of 
that certain and decided character which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would in* 
duce money-'lenders to advance loans on 
them. The most numerous class of cre- 
ditors, in Ireland, werejudgment creditors; 
and, even on comparativdy small estates, 
there would sometimes be twenty, thirty, 
or forty creditors of that description. By 
the law now in force, the borrower was 
protected to a certain degree; but if it 
were repealed, the creditor would have a 
right to deal with his debtor on any terms 
he pleased. There was hardly a landed 
proprietor in Ireland who would not be 
compelled to pay 9 or 10 per cent, either 
if he borrowed money, or wished to pro- 
long the time at which a loan was to be 
repaid. As the law now stood, there was 
but little temptation for a creditor to file 
a bill agiinst the person to whom he lent 
money ; but, let the present measure once 
be carried, and the hope of extorting 9 or 
10 per cent would give rise to constant 
litigation. When suits wese commenced, 
the only hope of the debtor was, that 
some person would stand in his situation, 
advance the money to the lender, and take 
in return an assignment of the debt. But, 
no man would do that without seeing the 
title-deeds of the estate. This would be 
an intolerable grievance ; for, in many in- 
stances, it would be most difficult to make 
out titles, and frequently it would lead^to 
very unpleasant discoveries. The measure 
would, to a certainty, raise the rate of 
interest in Ireland, from 6 to 8 or 10 per 
cent. Now, was it not a very strange 
argument to induce the House to entertain 
a measure which they never can redftl, 
because, forsooth, at present the rate of 
interest was unusually low? Why, the 
very term unusuaf’ implied that it was 
not a natural state, and that there was no 
security for its continuance. Even in 
England the possessors of land, although 
perhaps not driven into the court of Chan- 
cery, would still be subjected to serious 
inconvenience; for the repeal of these 
laws would impose upon them greater 
difficulties than they had ever yet encoun- 
tered. He would address himself to the 
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profesiicmd knowledge of the learned 
Serjeant, and would ask him, whether very 
many of the decisions in courts of justice, 
even in this country (in Ireland it was 
particularly so), did not relate in common 

E arlance to usurious transactions. Of Ire- 
ind he could spCak in an especial manner. 
There was a proceeding in equity com- 
monly known oy the aanie of ** lease and 
loan,^* the meaning of which was, where 
a loan of money was made at the legal 
interest, but accompanied by a bargain 
greatly to the benefit of ibe lender. A 
number of these bargains bad been set 
aside ; and tbme were many more which 
had never been investigated, but wfaidi 
might at some future time occupy tbe 
attention of the court of Chancery. Now, 
suppose, this measure should have 
passed, a bill were filed, impeaching a 
transaction which had taken place twenty 
years ago, he should like to know hcfic 
the court was to deal with a case of that 
kind ? [ Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, the bOi 
was merely prospective.] — He (Mr. L. 
F.) really could not even guess, how such 
a case could be determined. If the House 
now repealed these laws, it would be con- 
trary to all principles of justige, to de- 
prive a large class of persons of their 
estates, on account of its previous mis- 
conception, that there was any thing 
wrong in usury. But, at all events, it 
would be necessary that the bill should 
speak plain language ; and, with all his 
objections to the measure, he certainly 
should, if no one else did, propose a 
clause rendering valid all antecedent 
usurious transactions. But, what would 
be the consequences of the proposed 
change ? Suppose a man, in the month 
of March ^ast, had entered into an usu- 
rious transaction, he, perhaps, would be 
involved in ruin, whilst he had before his 
eyes the more enviable condition of his 
neighbour, who had postponed a transac- 
tion of precisely a similar nature till the 
month of June. If this were purely a res 
Integra, be was not prepared to say that 
he should approve the system of Usury 
laws ; but it was impossible to form an 
idea of a state of things more different 
than that of originally framing a set of 
laws, and proposing to remodel a systqm, 
under which a variety of interests had 
grown up. He was quite persuaded the 
result of this measure would be serious 
mischief to both countries ; but if, unfoi<- 
tunalely, the commercial interests shoidd 
preponderaie, aad the measure shoidd 
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pit§» in Irelaod» he fervimtly 

iM^d would be exempted 

from eperaiion. She possessed, com- 
fmralbmly, but very little capital, at least 
aottch lass than she ought ; aod he trusted 
Itejr^Siould give her the benefit of stand- 
Isig^by for a time, until* it was seen how 
iiar the system would answer. In tbe bdl 
w^ieh bad been^ntroduced by the learned 
aerjeant, by a strange kind of novelty, 
the kingdom of Irelat^ was mentioned as 
a country distinct from England ; and upon 
this occasion he should gladly avail him- 
aelf of the distmelian* 

Mr. JRoleffsoa theiight, if measure 
were carried into efiect^ It would have w 
fatal influenoe on the preaperity of the 
^country; but he prinoipafly wiriied to 
md! the attention of the House to the 
aoperficial views in which it had originat- 
ed. He had heard adduced, in Mpport 
of the proposition, the prt^uotioo of 
Jeremy Benthtm,in reply to Adam Smith; 
and he had heard, with astonishment, that 
work described as one of the ablest works 
that had proceeded from the head of 
man. He wished to direct the attention 
of the House to the evidence adduced be- 
fim the committee, with a view to shew 
the kind of authority upon which the 
measure had been recommended. The 
first witness to whom be wished to refer 
was the late Mr. Ricardo. He was asked 
** Has your attention been called to the 
laws which restrain the rate of interest V* 
He answered « Yes.'' ** Have you that 
experience, to say, or have you perceived 
whether those laws are beneficial or other- 
wise ?— 1 think otherwise. In what re* 
apect do you think otherwise ?— It ap- 
tiears to me from the experience I have 
bad on the stpck exchange.’^ In fact all 
the experience which Mr. Ricardo had at 
that time was got on the stock exchange 
Ibr he was not at that time a member of 
riiat House. But he went on ; it ap- 
pears to me that, upon ati occasions, 
tJiQse laws are evaded, and Ibey are dis- 
advantageous to those only who/ronscien 
tiausly where to them.” But, he would 
adk, did government borrow to make a 
pveAt? Certainly not. Did the land- 
ed proprietors borrow with a view 
lo profit ? Certainly not. The whole of 
the error, as it appeared to him, consisted 
in this; namely, in supposing that money 
ahould be placed precuely on the same 
footing as all othcfr commodities. This 
Wat A error. , Money Could 

jKdibe bouB^t and sold. Ysiu may lend 
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money, but you cannot buy it at ybu 
would buy goods. It would be absurd to 
say, if four bales of cotton were given for 
TOO' soveireigns here, and five bales in 
Manchester, that therefore the value of 
money was 15 per cent less in Maoches- 
tur than in London. Twenty shiliingt 
formed the true measure of a sovereign, 
and they would have no other. It was 
on this point that the whole argument 
fiiiled-— in not considering money as dis- 
tinct from every other commodi^. It 
was said, that the usury law was framed 
to prevent the lending of money at an 
exorbitant interest. This was not the 
casob So far was it from being the case, 
that when the usury law was enacted, the 
lending of money was not contemplated 
by the legislature. When the law was 
passed not one word was said as to the 
lending of money being the cause which 
rendered it necessary. The law when 
enacted in Henry 8th time, set forth, 
<< that no person should take, in payments 
of wares, merchandise, or by mortgage 
of lands, above the rate of ten pound per 
centum by the year.” Not a single word 
was said about the lending of money.. 
The law was intended to remove ascourge 
which bore most severely on the country. 
The custom wss, at that time, when per- 
sons purchased goods at a certain given 
sum, and werq not able to pay for them 
afterwards, for the creditor to say, 
You must give me a high rate of in- 
terest, or you must go to gaol.” History 
did not inform them what effect this sys- 
tem had had on the country ; but if it had 
been continued the consequences must 
have been fatal. That act had met with 
the approbation of sir Thomas More, the 
cbancellor of Henry Sth, and he had no 
doubt that it operated beneficially. The 
hon. gentleman then proceeded toanimad- 
I vert on the work of Mr. Jeremy Bentham. 

I He contended that the gentleman had not 
[ an adequate knowledge of the subject ; 

‘ and that therefore his opinion should not 
have any great weight in the scale. The 
bill now before the House proceeded on 
theory, instead of experience, which was 
j a roost erroneous course. They bad had 
I the experience of the present system dur- 
ing a period of three centuriek ; and if 
that were not sufficient, they could turn 
their attention to t other countries. Of 
this he was quite sure, that the landed in- 
terest of England would be placed in the 
roost perilous situation, if these laws were 
repealed. The oSbet of this unrestricted 
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s^ein* on landed proprietors had ^' iiein 
well described by sir John Malcolm io his 
late publication on Centrol India*^ He 
stated, that the agriculturists there paid a 
set of usurers their debts before the land- 
ed proprietors received their rents. 
Speaking of the cultivation of central 
India, sir J. Malcolm observed, That 
the rich Bankers were muted up in the 

K details of even the smallest villages. 

^ found the seed for the agriculturisf, 
who was not able to purchase it ; and 
they made a claim, equal to fifty per cent, 
on agricultural produce.’* He further 
stated, ** that this system of robbery was 
found by our government to be so pernici* 
ous, that they sent out surveyors to cor- 
rect it. Their instructions were, to direct 
their attention most particularly to the 
practice of lending out money at this ex- 
orbitant rate, and to put an end to it.** 
The mischief, in these cases, did not so 
much affect the rich capitalist as the 
lower classes of society. If an unfortu- 
nate poor man wanted money, he was 
sure to get it, by promising 40 or 50 per 
cent. The consequence was, that he soon 
became the victim of his own imprudence, 
and was ruined, At present, this could 
not be the case, because he was protected 
by the existing law. In China, the peo- 
ple were so oppressed and aggrieved by 
the practice which was naw contended 
for, that it was at length settled by an 
imperial edict, that the creditor should 
not seize on the body of the debtor. It 
was said, if you lend money, it must be 
at your own risk. The property of the 
debtor is at your service, but his body you 
must not touch.** Let gentlemen look to 
the state of Rome. Whilst she was free, 
during the whole period of her being* a 
republic, in the days of her greatest 
glory, this was her scourge, this it was, 
that kept down the energies of her people. 
They all knew what the power of a dic- 
tator was in Rome : and that that poweif 
was first created by the feuds and dissen- 
sions which were consequent on a sys- 
tem of usury. The ascension of the sacred 
Mount by the people was occasioned 
by the evils which originated in a widely- 
apr^d system of usury. And, ftom 
suniJar evils it was, that sometimes, when 
the enemy was at the gate, the people 
could not be induced |q go forth to meet 
them. Even Caesar, on his return frocn 
Spain, was so occupied with concerns 
arising from proceedings of this descrip- 
tion, ihat he was unable to leave Rome* 
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Afld| ifsuch were the consequence of al- 
lowing an unrestricted trade in money in 
the Homan Empire, he could see no good 
reason to suppose that the same events 
might not happen in this country. The 
monied interests would soon sway the de- 
j stinies of Europe,' and now was the time to 
avert the evil: for it might not be in their 
power to repeal this bill» if it should be- 
come necessary, at a future period. 
With these views, therefore, he should 
certainly persevere in his opposition to 
the measure. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he did not be- 
lieve the riouse would refuse to concur 
with him in opinion, that thehon. member 
who had just sat down, had expressed most 
extraordinary doctrines, not only in re- 
spect to the usur^ laws, but to the whole 
science of political economy. He had 
been, at first, at a loss to account for the 
sentiments of the hon. member, and for^ 
the confidence with which he infbrroea* 
the House, that Mr. Ricardo knew nothing' 
of political economy, and that Mr. Ben- 
tham was equally ignorant of the subject 
of the interest of money : but the diffi- 
culty he felt had been completely removed, 
so soon as the hon. member madejt Jctlown^ 
to the House that he had studied the 
principles of politicai economy In tbe^ 
preambles of statutes of Henry the eighth 
and Elizabeth. When the hon. member 
referred to such authorities, it was no 
longer a matter of astonisliment to him' 
that he disputed the optmoiia of Mr. Ri- 
cardo and Mr. Bentham, and opposed the 
bill now before the House. The hon.' 
member had not only told us, wherivlo 
look for principles to* govern out iudg-' 
ment, but had also favoured us with Ids 
advice, as Cevthe best way of obtaining a' 
knowledge of the facts that nore upim the^ 
question. He had passed over all the ci-’ 
vilized and industrious countries that were 
similar to our own, and desired us to look 
at once to cfenttal India. He had said, 
there were no usury laws there, and that 
extortion! and frauds were the conse- 
quence. But the hon. member had wholly 
overlooked the dissimilarity between 
central India and Great Britain in respect 
to civilization, opulence, and morals ; ai^ 
he had himself told us that central India 
was the worst-governed country In the 
world, whilst he paid the highest enco- 
miums upon the government of this coun- * 

Besides the extraordinary manner ,m 
wbjch the hpp. member bad quoted 

U 
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had fallen fromhte 
ill the. imyaoi id^um againat the biU, 
nor hadstto other hoxi. member who pre- 
cededhUn 4 (h^ mow than over the 
mne ccmse of objections which had be« 
fiiceteen submitted to the House* His 
lUHi* friend)’ the niembmrfor the county of 
tiouth) had repeated the assertion, that 
^e effeot of the^repeaH of the usury laws 
would be, to place tbe landed debtor in 
the power of the nsonied creditor, and 
consequently that he would have to pay a 
higher rate of interest for money on mort- 
gages than tbe ^reseat rate. This was a 
doctrine so much m variance with all 
eommon notions, and with every day’s ex^ 
perience in maUem.of dealing for the use 
or loan ofanyMtlimodtty, thatit was im- 
possible 10 comprohend how any man’s 
mind could.lcimi : such a notion. Those 
who adv!ance4 :tt,|favenoiexplani^ion of 
ilp modus. opciMdi: they let it rest on 
mere a8sert|o% and, in point of fact, it 
ipmimted to n^ing than a specu- 
ifliye comeetureiifoonded upon no sound 
principle^ and euf^rted by oo foots what- 
soever.^ •; .. • 

, Ano^c conjeotttce. waa, that the pre- 
sent low interest of money was accidental 
and could not be roUed upon as tbe fixed 
state of tbe money world* But this opi- 
nmn ms of ibe aamo chmaet^ as many 
more that the opponents of the bill ad* 
yanced V it was ibe result of a compile 
ignorance of the nature and causes m in- 
terest* This waa proved to be the case 
hy the arguments used in support of it. it 
was said that the low rate of interest 
depended on the plenty * of money in the 
m^rkai, and that whenever a scarcity of 
eiouar occurred, the interest of money 
siOfdd rise*. But the intere^t^ of money 
did not dependr upon the plenty or scar- 
etl^ of it in the market* U depended 
wholly upon tboTate of profit to be made 
hy the employment of capital in trade and 
iOmufactures; and as this rdto of profit, 
Itbuogh not fixed, did not change suddenly, 
ibf-iaaereat of money would not be sub- 
joaioiu^ If gentlo* 

ipm wuidd consider on what numerous 
(foldings, mi what an extent of capital 
aM*^iiqpetiU the average rate of pro- 
depend* they would be disposed 
to allow. tbe accuracy of tbg statements 
now adyaaced. ' But, so long as hon. * 
xnamboii yeally knew ntething about the 
nature and causes of* interest, and so long 
aa they would take no pains to learn them, 
hui preformed to adopt and reppat ibe aay- 
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ings and notionsof a system of economists, 
that was formed before any knowledge ex- 
isted on the subject, they would continue 
to oppose \heir own interests, and to con- 
trihute to perpetuate the evil effects of 
the usury laws* 

The hoQ. member for Cheshire had ap- 
pealed to the experience of three hun- 
dred years to justify the laws : but this 
experience would lead to a result directly 
opposite to that of the hon. member ; for 
no man can deny tliat they have been 
wholly useless in securing a single otgect 
they were intended to gain. On the con- 
trary, they had led to all sorts of fraud 
and extortion in money-dealings, and en^ 
cumbered ail the operations of fair trade 
and industry. Another hon, member had 
spoken of the general principles of trade, 
as something which had been the offspring 
of fancy, for the mere amusement of po- 
litical economists, and an idol to which 
they were ready to sacrifice all wise and 
salutary institutions. But, while the hon. 
member shewed that he did not compre- 
hend the nature and meaning of these ge- 
neral principles, he had set forth a charge 
wholly uncalled for, and unfounded. The 
general principles of trade were certain 
principles, which hod been drawn from 
the patient examination and consideration 
of facts, by men of the greatest knowledge 
and science. .They were founded upon 
the undisputed truth that the labour and 
capital of a country will be most usefully 
employed, and lead to the greatest extent 
of valuable productions, when they were 
left wholly unfettered by legislative inter- 
ference : and they had for their object, 
tlie increase of the wealth and of the ci- 
vilization and enjoyments of mankind. 
They were not, at this time of day, de- 
pending for evidence of their utility upon 
the opinions and writings of individuals, 
but the value of them was every day 
attested by the complete success that 
uniformly attended those measures which 
were the .most faithfully founded upon 
t}>ena. There was no case in which ge- 
neral priupiples were more applicable than 
in the of the usury laws : for, of all 
thetiuventfooirof mankind to obstruct the 
ppgmtJPIia^;jpf industry, the fixing of a 
yalua qa- money, and the prohibition of 
loaoff was the most operative and ruinous. 

In respect to the. eonsequenoes which 
tile hon. member for Louth had fore- 
told .of the repeal of these* laws in 
Ireland, it apfieared to him, that he 
had drawn his cooeluafoiia fiwi very ex- 
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ag^eraedl and that he fetiMd 

a ver^ Incorrect opinion of the exteirt to 
which Iriah estates were encumbered. 
The difficulty of making ouf ti^eft was 
equaUy exaggerated; for there existed 
nothing in respect to Irish titles to occa*- 
sion any particular difficulty. AM estates 
in Ireland were held under grants of the 
Crowni made after the forfeitures in the 
course of the seventeenth century ; and 
it was generally supposed^ that the la# 
for registering all deeds in Ireland, gave 
assistance to the making out of all titles. 
But, the whole case of the hon. member 
rested upon assuming, that the lenders of 
money had the power of fixing the rate 
of interest upon it : and upon the sup- 
position that the value of the article call- 
ed money is regulated by different prin- 
ciples than the value of all other commo- 
dities. But this is a doctrine so wholly 
unfounded, and so generally abandoned 
by every one who had inquired into the 
subject, that it was unnecessary to dwell 
further upon it in order to expose it. The 
certain effect of repealing the usury laws 
in respect lo Ireland, would be, the giving 
of a fit encouragement to the owners of 
capital in England to send it to Ireland, 
and, in this way, the measure promised 
to be of the greatest advantage to that 
country. 

Mr. Curwen said, he was not disposed 
to interfere with the existing law's. No 
desire had been expressed on the part of 
the public for their repeal, and where it 
was possible that such important interests 
would be hazarded, he preferred the safer 
course of abiding by experience ; he was 
also afraid that the proposed alteration 
would give rise to an immense deal of 
money-jobbing. • 

Mr. Sj/kes said : — I rise. Sir, to take 
this opportunity of expressing my opini- 
on on a subject confessedly of the great- 
est importance, and on which the most sur- 
prising misconception still prevails; 
well as to answer some of the extraor- 
dinary sentiments of*the hon. member for 
Grampound (Mr. Robertson). I cannot, 
indeed, pretend to follow that hon. mem- 
ber through the wide field of argument 
which lie has taken, both on this and on a 
former bight, to defend the usury laws; he 
has sought for examples and doctrines 
both in the polished and barbarous states 
of antiquity. The laws of Greece and 
Rome have been ransacked for his pur- 
pose ; and we are gravd^ tw!d, that we 
ought to liUitt ^O ’tafW of mteresk 'of 



money because the vlrtuoui BrUlus wai 
of that opinion. If, however, the hoti. 
gentleman bad gone a little deeper into 
the Bubjectf he would have seen that the 
Hotnan law was Constantly evaded, and 
that the cost of that evasion fell upon the 
debtor; as ever hdsbeen, and ever will 
be, the cate. 

But the horn mombef ^ims not confined 
himself to the o^i^cal r^lons. He hat 
mankliidllV)^ to Peru,” 
or rather, « ftem Perti to China for t 
think it was In the maxes of the celestial 
mpire that the hob. member left tis laat^ 
alter having extricated all tlie anthoritiiea 
which the empetOr of Chind, or Liiba, 
or Thibet, could supply. But, not ctmi> 
tent with relying on ^se enlightened ail^ 
thorities, he has oconpied no inconridOr^ 
able portion of in impugning thO 
contrary doctrines of the most distkiv 
guished political economists t>f moderi} 
times. He has told us that ourlate rO;^ 
vered and lamented friend, the membet 
for Portarlhogton, and that most original 
and profound writer, Mr. Benthani, Who, 
happily for science, still survives, fcneW 
nothing of the subject of economics': 
that the first was ignoihnt of theory 
of money, and the second bad but a li** 
mi ted conception ot it. Sit, I will not 
w aste the time of the House With defend^ 
ing the character of either. The ben. 
member puls his authority in opporiHOd 
to thOirs and in this situation, Heave Win. 
I will leave the hon. member ki one scale; 
Mr. Ricardo and Mr. BOnlbaih in the 
other, and call upon the House to lay 
which kicks the beam. Having thuS*disA 
posed of the hon. gentleman and his Uu- 
thorities, 1 would wish to address mysUlf 
to the Hobse on tbequestjon of the usury 
laws, considered in the two-fold aspect of 
iheir honesty and their policy* And I 
cannot but think it very remarkable, that 
no hon. member has ventured to say, that 
the statute' which limits the interest of 
money is just. Indeed, it would be d 
bold assertion iu any one to say, that 
whilst the borrower is free to make any 
bargain he pleases in the commodity 
in which he deals, the lender is to be sub- 
ject io a law which confines him to take 
5 per cent for his money, ^batevef* the 
value of it may be* The landed gentle- 
man may say, I will raise my rents up 
to the exigency bf the tiides ; I will adl 
my ctei or my cattife for any price whSieK 
the*state of supply and demand will e!0« 
abla tbe twbbtaib; 1 will be fettertd%y 
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no shacklas tfaadiftpotal of my projm* 
tf, but, wh«ii;I want ipone^ to improve nay 
e«tate» or Hof any other purpose, 1 will 
insist on .|^aying S per cent and no more 
for aa acoominodation which may be of 
dfnbfo that value.” Now, I ask, whe- 
this be just &ir or honest, and can 
the country gentlemea of England fam^ 
for these qaali^^» claim to be placed in 
such a position. . / 

But 1 presume tfoit those who are not 
bold enough to defe^ tbo usury lairs on 
tbegroundof justice, w&lasiei^ their policy 
and say that there are some blessed effects 
of expediency which out ride all the rules 
of honesty and dealing, and make that 
Jaw admissive, as useful, which cannot be 
defended as just. In answer to this, I feel 
no difficulty in; saying, that the inexpe- 
diency of these laws is as evident .as 
their injustice, that they are peculiarly 
ii^iwioas to that class which they are 
foqpposed most to benefit: and that 
they have not the poor recommendation 
of uUlity to counterpoise their injustice. 

To put the House in possession of the 
effect of the present system as it regards 
the landed gentlemen, we must suppose 
the market rate of interest to exceed the 
legal ram*: for it is.only under such cir- 
cumstances the law has any operation. In 
this state of. things the borrower must 
either go without his loan, or he must give 
to the lender, for the use of his money, 
what it is worth. It surely cannot suit his 
convenience to forego the accommodation 
which he seeks, and he cannot expect to 
borrow at 5 per cent what the lender 
can. make 6 or 7 per cent of, in some 
other contract. But the law says, that no 
more than 5 per cent must be taken at the 
expense of forfeiting treble t^e sum bor- 
rowed. Under \hese circumstances, some 
mcje of evading the statute must be re- 
sorted to ; and the usual one is that of 
annuity, by which the borrower binds 
himself to pay 10, 12, or eVen H per 
pent for money, which, bad* the parties 
been unfettered by any law and permitted 
to arran^ their own contracts, he might 
have^haa for 6 or 7 per cent. 1 need not 
remind the Mouse of the consequences of 
this mode of borrowing money. They 
am legible In the history of many of the 
once opulent propnetors of espies in this 
couojtry. 1 have kuown gentlemen of 
large uqincumbered estate in fee simple 
whouni^le, through<he operation of the 
present law, to borrow money at money’s 
wortfa# have bed recourse loa]pft&by way 
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I of annuity at 10 per ceat^ and ther^y 
' plunged tbempelves in inextricable diffi- 
: culties. In short amongst the many in- 
I stances I have witnessed of annuity trans- 
actions, I have never seen any thing but 
ruinous consequences, where the transac- 
tiqnhat 'been to a large amount. Not that I 
wot]^ argue against any system from se- 
parafo iaaividual facts : but here the facts 
floar tn one continued current of authority, 
all confirming the theory which reason 
had already established. The truth is, 
that country gentlemen do not know their 
own interest. Happy, indeed, would they 
be, in the language of the lloman poet, 
•« sua si bona norint.” But they have 
somehow misconceived the situation in 
which they stand, and supposed, that if it 
were not for the usury Jaws, the lender 
would demand and obtain any terms of in- 
terest he pleased. How they can fall in- 
to this error is quite surprising, when they 
now see that all the united efibrts of the 
capitalists cannot raise the interest of 
loans to the legal interest of 5 per cent. 
Now, if it were in their power, wlien the 
market rate of interest was at five to raise 
it to any height they pleased, I ask, why 
they do not now raise it to five when there 
is no statute to prevent them ? Tlie fact 
is, that the value of money fluctuates like 
every other commodity, and no law 
can restrain itj Like the element from 
which the term “ fluctuation’’ is bor- 
I rowed, it will ebb and flow, according to 
I the state of supply and demand, and as 
I long as the waves of the sea obey the 
j law of planetary attraction, so long will 
I the value of money continue to fluctuate 
according to the varied wants of borrower 
and lender. 

The hon. member for Grampound dis- 
tinguishes money from all other commo« 
dities, and says it cannot be bought. 
Where the hon. gentleman learned this 
doctrine, 1 am at a loss to imagine. 1 be- 
lieve the hon. member is a merchant and 
Tf so, his own experience must have taught 
him, that be is every day buying money: 
for he who sells any commodity buys the 
money which he takes in exchange. Buy- 
ing and selling is but the exchange of 
equivalents; and when money is exchanged 
for goods, either may be said to be bought 
or sold. The hon. member has also pres- 
sed upon the Hous^ the authorities of 
distant and ancient territories in favour of 
usury laws, and I hope that be will go 
along with me to states and times of more 
modern date^ aad> eff nearer proximity* 
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wilUfind^ tlTat neither in HoUiind nor 
France does any effective law against 
UBur^ prevail. In the Low Countries inter* 
est 18 generally low: but it istilway^ va- 
rying, and that without the least inconve- 
nience to the parties dealing with e^h 
other. In France, the laws for re^ulatipg 
the interest of money were abolished at 
the revolution, and though again renewed 
by the code Napoleon, they are now evad- 
ed without the least difficulty. In Livo« 
nia, Baron Storch tells us, that the empress 
Catherine reduced the legal rate of inter- 
est from 6 to 5 per cent, the market rate 
being 6 per cent. Now mark the conse- 
quence, immediately the value of money 
on loan rose to 7 per cent, the lender not 
being content with 6 per cent as hereto- 
fore, because he was liable to a penalty 
for contravening the law ; and he charged 
an additional one per cent to indemnify 
himself against this risk. This example 
from Russia appears to me to prove the 
whole case. It gives us the fact, and at 
the same time tells the reason on which 
it is founded. \Vhat was true of Russia 
in or about the year 1780, is true of Eng- 
land at the present day ; the same shifts are 
practised to evade the law, and the ex- 
pense of doing it falls on the borrower, 
who cannot obtain his loan without in- 
demnifying the lender against all risk. 

But, Sir, if we are to haye a regulated 
interest, 1 why is that to be ffxed at 
3 per cent ? Is there any magic in the 
;riumber 5 ? I know that it is a favourite 
Jiomber with ministers, and that we have 
five millions of sinking fund, and five 
Jtimes ten millions of annual taxes ; but I 
have yet to learn why 5 per cent should 
be the favorite number for the interest of 
money. Indeed, the old notion ofpno- 
hibiting the taking of any interest seems 
to me to rest more on principle, than tliat 
of the moderns, who, admitting some in- 
terest sJiould be taken, would limit it to 5 
per cent whatever may be the real value 
of the use of money. I remember rea-d- 
ing of an hoQOurabl& member of this 
House, who in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when the act of Henry 8th for limit- 
ing interest to 10 per cent w'as revived, 
stated in his place, “ that it was not the 
ainount of interest that constituted the 
crime, but that the taking of any interest 
was a vice most odiops and detestable, 
and contrary to the word of God, and 
that all lending for gain was a damnable 
deed in itself, and was oo more to be com- 
promised than dieft oi murder.’* Now, 
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thsi if at )eitst Intelligible IsdAguajM^'^aliii 
though had it been rnv fortunelo^liave 
sat in this Hoose in the reign of Queen 
Elisabeth 1 will not pledge myself to 
say I would have voted with the honour- 
able member, still I find more of prin- 
ciple in his way of putting his case, than 
in that of the hon. meinber for Gram- 
pound. Mr. Wiiaon, for^tliat 1 think was 
the gentleman's name, rested on Script 
tural authority, and on the jrd%toiis pre- 
judices of that age: But the itoii. mem- 
ber rests his proposition upon 80 Aulfaori- - 
ty, and in the nineteenth centi^, amidst 
all the lights of reason and axperi 8 nce» 
defends the usury laws upon the prac^ce 
of Rome, China, and central India. 

Before, I sit down, Sir, I would say a 
few w'ords on the abuse which has been 
lavished on capitalists. If we were to 
trust the representations, of honourable 
gentlemen who have argued for the usury 
laws, the lender of money is a greedy >cor-* 
morant who would swallow up the borrow- 
er, if the law did not interpose a shield 
between them. How far that is true, the 
preceding argument has, I hope, suf- 
ficiently explained. The truth is, that 
borrower and lender stand in a relation of 
mutual and equal necessity, ^nd with 
respect to the advantage which arises to 
the country from those who, either by 
fortunate speculation or industrious ba« 
bits have realized wealth or capitilVi 
surely in these enlightened dayi need not 
detain the House. It is capitm that givM 
tile stimulus to labour, and hence arise all 
those arts, improvements, and inventiops, 
that add to the convenience of life. Jo 
I fact, capital is not only the stimulus to, 

I but the measure of labour, which cannot 
I go beyond sl^e funds supplied by the ac- 
I cumulation of wealth. 

! The evils of the usury laws as they af« 

I feet the landed interest are equalled by 
i those which arise in mercantile transac- 
> tions : but Iliave not touched on the lat- 
^ ter, because I am conscious that there sre 
many othpr honourable members in this 
House better qualified to trace the mis- 
chief of the law as it operates in the deal- 
ing of merchant with merchant. To them 
I leave this part of the question, and set 
down with returning thanks to the learned 
mover of thi^ bill, and promising him my 
best exertions in support of it. 

Mr. Lockhart declared, that he had no 
intention of attackyig the money-holders 5 
for, independent of the respect whicb4^ 
personally e^^tertained for many of tb^Mb 
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be k 0 ^ iebicb they alreedjr teroui hostility to the supporters* of the 

possesee^^^dM^^^; t^^ still greater power ' measure shown by its opponents, because 
whi^;4||^l|it jsefo^^ the Houset if carried the arguments of the former were suppo- 
imo invest them with. He sedto be drawn from the science of poll- 

PM to general principlest but tical economy. Those who opposed the 

require to be shown that the bill did it mainly on the ground, that the 
f^mple asserted was a true one. For eaistence of the present laws was favour- 
In^nce he reauired to see something able to the landed interest. He would 
like ayerysounq principle in the present 8uppose,for argument's sake, that it was so. 
Cfue, te^rehe could feel himself warran* Now, what reason would that form for a 
te^ in repealmg laws which, as they stood, continuance of the laws ? Why should 
produced not the smallest grievance, the laws particularly favour the landed 
Besides, ia admitting any principle, he interest ? Was it not just and politic that 
begged tO- say, he always would admit the interests of the tenantry, of the far- 
it with qualification : for, as the phiioso- mers, and the agricultural labourers 
pber of .old bad said, give me a princi- should be consulted. Then, upon their 
pie and I will move the universe so own showing, why not fix a legal maxi^ 
thm were disputants to whom give a mum for the rents of land, and for the 
principle, and let them carry it far enough , price of produce, together with a minimum 
and they would shake the whole constitu- for the wages of agricultural labour ^ But 
tton of society. The existing laws had it was a mistake, to assume that the laws 
been acted upon, and experience proved, were beneficial to the landed interest. 
*’|bat the prosperity of the country had Let the House look to the tenor of the 
not been interrupted by their operation, evidence before the committee. Mr. Sug- 
He apprehended that the efiect of their den, whose experience in conveyancing 
repeal would be, to throw the capital of was very considerable, had said, that while 
the country into the hands of the few; and money was at from 6 to 8 per cent during 
who could foresee all the evils that might the War, the landed interest seldom failed 
result from such an occurrence ? Thehon. to pay between 10 and 14 per cent by 
gentleman proceeded to defend the refer* way of annuities. The solicitor of the 
ences of the hon. member for Grampound Bank of England had given the same kind 
to distant countries and to former times ; of testimony: so had sir Samuel Komilly, 
since they went to prove clearly, that than whose opinion there could be nothing 
various nations, at various periods, had more decisive. The land-agents too muse 
been sensible of the mischiefs growing out be admitted to be tolerably good witnesses 
of usury, and had been compelled to enact on this question. Now, Mr. Wakefield, a 
laws against it. He repeated, that the gentleman of extensive practice, confir- 
had no intention of offending the capi- med that opinion by many particular cases. 
tali8t8;but the sure consequence of per* In one case, a gentleman wanted to bor- 
mitting usury, wa% the accumulation of row money on a fee-simple, without in- 
money in the hands of a few ; and it was cumbrances, of the value of 200,000/.: it 
impossible not to see, under circuni- was not even entailed; yet he could not 
stances, that tne worst use was likely to be raise any at 5 per cent. The same witness 
made of it. The whole people of England remarked, that he had hardly ever known 
had been in favour of the laws now sought | a landed proprietor to raise money upon 
tope repealed. Every act, from the time of annuity without nearly ruining his estate. 
Henry 8th downwards, whichVepealedanyJ The merchants and bankers concurred in 
former act upon the subject* as not being** tl>e same sentiment. In short, the proof 
sufficiently restrictive, set forth, pi terms — was all one way, namely, that the landed 
that it was passed because restraints upon interest were injured by the existing laws, 
usmfy were found to be beneficial. One Mr. AUtoood said, that he agreed with 
thinggratilSed him, however; and that was, thehon, member for Hull (Mr. Sykes), 
to observe, that this bill had not been who had observed, that this question 
taken op as a cabinet measure. No mi<* ought to be decided on the ground of its 
iiister had undertaken to .espouse the justice rather than of its p^icy; a view 
cause of it as a minister. It appeared as of the subject, which had rather strangely 
if they were disposed, as in the case of the been lost sight of in the course of the 
Catiii^ question, So leave every gentle- debate. But, firsts as regarded the quest- 
man to vote as he might please upon it. lion of policy, and the infiuence of the 
i|r. PhiUpi remarked upog the prepos* present law on parficuler mteiwits> he 
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agreed on this point, to Home extent, 
with the hon. member fer Hull, and miih 
many others who had spoken on the same 
side. He did not think with Ihem * that 
the law, as it at present stood, was injuri** 
ous to the landed proprietors, considering 
them as borrowers of money. He he* 
lieved, on the contrary, that the present 
law was, to some extent, advantageous 
to that particular class, and enabled them, 
at certain periods, to borrow money at 
a lower interest than, without the aid of 
the law, they must have paid. It had 
given them this advantage during the 
scarcity of money which existed in the 
late war; and was calculated to give them 
a similar advantage, in the event of another 
war. Those who argued differently, said, 
it is not in the power of any law to fix 
an arbitrary price for money, anymore 
than for commodities and property. Such 
laws, said they, will be always evaded, 
and men will obtain, and do obtain, not- 
withstanding such laws, the fair value of 
whatever they have to dispose of. Now that 
as a general maxim, was undoubtedly true, 
but, like ail other general rules, it was 
to be understood by a reference to par- 
ticular circumstances. People would be 
disposed to evade all such laws, but they 
would calculate the amount of the penalty; 
they would calculate the risque of detec- 
tion; and unless the prioe which they 
could obtain, were sufficient to cover these, 
they would be content with the rate 
which the law should allow; and if the 
penalties were heavy, if discredit were 
thought to attach to a breach of tlie law, 
in such cases many persons, and pro- 
bably the majority, would remain within 
the pale of the law, whatever advantage 
offered itself as the reward of goffjg 
beyond it. The laws against usury had, 
no doubt, been evaded during the last 
war, by means of tlie system of lending on 
annuity, by many of those who lent money 
on land. But it was not sufficient 
for the hon. member for Hull, and for 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, to 
cite particular and detailed instances 
Qf such evasion; the question was, as 
to what extent the law had been evaded; 
whether that evasion was general, not 
whether it had taken place in particular 
instances: and the fact, he was persuaded, 
would be found to be, that with respect 
to loans on land, the evasions of the law 
had been partial, and that the law had been 
in general submitted to. The evidence of 
Mr. Preston had been referred to, to shew 
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the ««iry kwi hmi heqti 
by means of lending on annuity ; but if 
that evidence was examined further/ it 
would be found, that Mr. Preston estU 
mated (and a more competent opinion 
on this brautoh of the subject could not be 
given )• that there had not been, during 
any period of the late war, a greater 
amount than one millign advanced on 
annuities secured on land in any one year; 
and that the whole aggregate of such loans, 
existing at any one time, bad nOver ex-* 
ceeded seven millions; and Mr. Preston 
would be found to have estimated fbriher, 
that a fourth part of all the land of Eng.- 
land was under mortgage. Thus, ih^/ the 
law was evaded to the extent of sevem 
millions, and submitted to, to the extent of 
many hundreds of millions; for all that Waa 
lent on mortgage was lent at the legal rate. 
But little weight, then, was to be given to 
these particular instances adduced of evg*, 
sions of the law. The right hon. president 
of the Board of Control stated the case of 
an individual, who having the best and most 
undoubted landed security to offer,had been 
unable to obtain money oh mortgage at the 
legal rate, and had been compelled to pay 
an annuity interest of lOper cfent.,To wnat 
then did this amount? One man on good 
security is compelled to pay 10-per cent 
for money, whilst other men on security 
no better, obtained money at 5 per oent ; 
the same commodity, of the same valuC, 
in the same market, and at one and the 
same time, differing in value by one helf.-**- 
That was an unnatural state of things, and 
was effected by the interference of the 
law; except for the law, there would have 
been no money lent on good security at a 
rate so high as 10 per cent, nor any lent 
at a rate scNow as five pgr cent. One 
uniform rate would have existed, of per* 
haps5i, 7 per cent ; and the result 

of the usury law therefore had been, that 
whilst that pprtion of borrowers, who had 
been unable , to procure supplies in the 
legal market, had been compelled to pay 
an interest, higher than they would have 
otherwise paid ; another and a much larger 
number, had, by means of the law, obtained 
money at a lower rate than they 
otherwise have given; and it was plain, 
therefore, that all that great body, who 
during the late war had obtained money 
on mortgoge at ^5 per cent, had been 
benefitted by the present law. 

But it was, in fact, this very circum- 
stance, relied on by many as the main 
support of the existing law, which esta^ 
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blisbad. itt f ^er| itrong; manner, the ne- 
cesttt; unless indeed mea- 

sutas v|o be openly supported in 
tbat^^i^ because they promoted parti- 
Ctt^^ielirasts; and not as they squared 
Iba principles of justice, or as tl^ 
iwre calculated to affect the general in- 
lefasts of the community. Those gentle- 
men who supported the usury laws, as 
beneficial to tne landed interest, argued as 
tfaough they had established that what- 
ever the landed interest gained in this way, 
was a clear gain to the country at large. 
They forgot, that whatever was thus gain- 
ed oy the landed interest, was lost by 
the monied interest;* that whatever the 
borrower gained, the lender lost; and 
it remained for them to explain, on what 
ground it waSf either of justice or of 
policy, that they called on the legislature 
to interfere between two parties, the one a 
borrower, and the other a fender of money ; 
to give an advantage to one, at the ex- 
pense of the other, when they were both 
alike entitled to the equal protection of 
the state. Could there possibly be a more 
striking exemplification of this argument, 
than had been given by the member 
for Tauniton ? Two sons, said the lion, 
member, receive each his inheritance 
from their father, one in land, the other 
in money ; the son who receives the land, 
is left by the law in its uncontrolled use, 
to lease or to sell, or to dispose of its pro- 
duce, at whatever rate ; the other in pos- 
session of money, is controlled by the law. 
He mutt pay for the produce of land, 
whatever tne owner of tne land is able to 
extract from him. But if he lend to him 
hia money, it is forfeited if he ventures to 
take more interest than a certain rate. 
And, can any fian pretend Wfht this in- 
justice between these men, or the classes 
they represent, is necessary for any pur- 
pose or general good ? Another argu- 
ment very much a-kin to (his, which 
had been resorted to by , those who 
defended the law as it now stood, was, 
that it enabled the government te borrow 
at a cheap rate, by making government 
the only party who could legally pay 
more tnan 5 per cent interest, thus 
giving it a monopoly, as it were, of 
the uaurious market. They had been 
desired to calculate how much the na- 
tional debt would have amounted to, 
except for this law. That debt, they 
were told, must have* been increased^ *by 
all the additional interest which the ^go- 
vernment would have been compelled to | 
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pay. But the answer was, if the *gov^h- 
mentare in want of money, let them go 
into the n^arket, and pay the proper value 
for money, precisely as th^ are compel- 
led to do, wnen in want of cloth, provi- 
sions, or any of the materials of war. Let 
those who contend, that when the govern* 
ment should want money, it would be fit, 
on that account, to make a law, or to 
continue one, having for its object to force 
flown the value of money, in order that 
the government might get supplied at a 
cheap rate ; let those gentlemen proceed 
somewhat further, and propose that when- 
ever the government should have occasion 
to make a contract for cloth, a law should 
first be passed, rendering it penal for any 
man to s^ll cloth, for more than a certain 
price by the yard. That mode of proceed- 
ing, would open abundant resources for 
keeping down a government debt within 
moderate limits; and it would be a mode 
of proceeding not to be distinguished from 
the one recommended, either in policy 
or principle. They had been told of the 
wisdom of their ancestors, and that the 
usury laws were to be approached with vene- 
ration, for they had existed from a remote 
antiquity. Now, their ancestors, whether 
wiser than their descendants or not, were 
at least more consistent. They did not con- 
fine themselves to statutes for keeping down 
the price of money. They had abuodance of 
statures for restraining the prices of com- 
modities, as well as of money. Those old 
statutes, in particular, of purveyance and 
pre-emption, those monuments of the wis- 
dom of their ancestors, were founded 
precisely on that principle so much ap- 
plauded, of keeping down the expense of 
the Crown at the expense of the subject. 
Add, let any man shew, if he could, why, 
in this view of the question, it would not 
be quite as wise to revive these old sta- 
tutes, as to continue the statutes against 
usury. Indeed, the statutes of purvey- 
,ance and pre-emption, had, in some re- 
spects, an advantage over the usury laws. 
They inflicted no more of loss on the 
subject, than they gave of advantage to 
the Crown ; they reduced the price of 
no more than that portion of commodities 
which was purchased by the Crown ; whilst 
the usury laws, to effect that the Crown 
might borrow, what money it wanted cheap- 
ly, went to reduce the price, not 
of that portion of money only, but of all 
the money which every lender in the 
kingdom had to dispose of. 

The main arguments, then, which had 
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been adduced m support of these prepcM* 
terous laws, resolved themselves into this; 
that these laws gave advantages to* one 
class of men, at the expense of another 
classl; and that they gave an advantage to the 
state, as borrowers of money, by an unjust 
injury inflicted on all lenders of money. 
It was extraordinary that such arguments 
could have been persisted in. Those who 
resorted to them had endeavoured to*| 
shelter their opinions under the authority 
of Adam Smith, and, undoubtedly, if their 
arguments had the sanction of that emi- 
nent writer, they would be entitled to 
more respect than their opponents seemed 
willing to allow. But it was not fit that 
that assertion should pass uncontradicted. 
The law against usury, which Smith 
thought advantageous, was not the kind 
of law which they desired. His authority 
supported no law the object of which was, 
to force down the common rate of interest 
below its natural level, in order to give ad- 
vantages to this or the other class of men, 
or to the government in its capacity of a 
borrower, or on any such ground ; and it 
was surprising that any man who had read 
a single page of his work, could entertain 
for a moment such an opinion. His opi- 
nion was, that it was desirable to fix a 
legal limit to the rate of interest, but that 
such limit should be, not below the natural 
market rate, but above it. * He did not 
say, as those who refer to his authority 
have assumed, that when the natural rate 
of interest was 6 or 7 per cent, it was 
good to fix the rate by law at 5. When 
he pointed out 5 per cent as a proper 
limit, he referred in express terms to a 
market value similar to the present. When, 
said he, the common rate of interest isvS 
per cent on money lent to government, 
and 4 or 4^ on money on mortgages, then 
5 per cent is a proper limit for the law to 
fix ; by the same argument he would have 
fixed 7 or 8 per cent as the legal limit, 
during the scarcity of .money which pre- 
vailed in the late war. • His argument, in 
short, went to this, that it was fit to re- 
strain those bargains by which necessitous 
or sanguine men sought to borrow money, 
at a higher than the common rate. He 
thought that it was for the general good 
to prevent money being lent to schemers 
and proprietors, wh(^ would make up 
for a bad security by a high interest, and 
to direct loans of money rather to the 
prudent borrowers with good security. It 
was on this that the qtif&stion between 
Smith and Mr. Bentham turned, the latter 
VOL. XL 
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maintained that it was for the advantage 
of a country that encouragement should 
be given to new projects and to enter- 
prizing men ; and he was perhaps right. 

But, the principal evil of these laws, 
and one in comparison with which all 
others were trifling, arose out of their ap- 
plication to the operations of commerce, 
or rather to that systefli of credit, on 
which manufactures and trade of all kinds 
mainly depended for their extension. To 
all this system, the principle of these 
usury laws was so directly opposed, so 
utterly irreconcileable with it, that it wat 
not going too far to say, that they could 
not exist together ; that wherever tliesa, 
usury laws should be executed, according 
to the principle they were founded on, 
there commerce must be destroyed. And 
it would be readily seen, that such was 
the tendency of these laws, for the object 
they aimed at was this, that no man* 
shouldbe allowed to moke, by any loan of 
money, a greater gain than the common 
rate of interest would allow. But no man 
would advance his money, in the transac- 
tions of credit and business, unless he 
could obtain by it, a greater advantage 
than the ordinary rate of interesl. If he 
could obtain no greater advantage than 
this, he would necessarily withdraw his 
capital from commercial credits ; the or- 
dinary rate of interest might be obtained 
without the expenses, the hazard, and the 
labour necessarily attendant on such trans- 
actions. The very principle of these laws 
was destruction of the principles of com- 
mercial credit. Then there was the ques- 
tion of their uncertainty, as practically 
bearing on theexisting transactions of com- 
merce. An^to so great an extent did this 
proceed, that in many of^the principal 
branches of commercial transactions, it was 
impossible for any man to say, what those 
laws rendered penal, and what they allow- 
ed. In all tl/oi>e transactions, for example, 
;•m which both interest was charged and 
commission; in all those where credit was 
given for goods, and extended at a higher 
price charged ; in all those transactions 
where interest was charged on money, a 
part of which remained in the hands of the 
lender, whilst the interest was charged on 
the whole ; J^nd those commercial gentle- 
men who heard him, would well know, 
bow much ofcomraerce generally rested oti 
these operations ; wherever these oj^ra- 
tions were carried on, transactions occur- 
red daily, an^ no caution could prevent it; 
respecting which no man could tell, nor 

X 
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could any lawyer inform him, whether 
they were subject to the penalties of the 
usury laws or not. And then came 
into view the monstrous extent of those 
peualties, and these were so enormous, 
that when an individual was told, that it 
was doubtful whether he were liable to the 
penalties of the usury laws, he learned by 
that, that it was doubtful whether he was or 
was not ruined, how large soever his fortune 
might be. But, to shew more clearly in 
what manner these laws applied to the 
transactions of commerce as actually car« 
ried on, he would state to the House one or 
two circumstances, which would place that 
ki an indisputable point of view. They 
would find in the evidence given before the 
committee on these laws, by Mr. Kaye, the 
solicitor, this case stated— A mercl}ant 
applied to Mr. Kaye to draw an agreement 
which he had entered into, by which he 
* was to advance a certain sura of money on 
the mortgage of a West-1 ndia Estate, on 
condition that the planter should consign 
to him the sugars which the estate pro- 
duced, on the sale of which sugars, he 
was to receive a commission. Mr. Kaye 
informed his client, that he thought it 
doubtfuf whether this condition, the 
essential part of the agreement, would not 
be construed to be usurious : he advised 
him, therefore, to adopt this course — to 
leave out of the written agreement, every 
thing relating to the consignment of the 
sugars, and the commission on them. Now, 
for what object was this condition to be 
omitted in the written agreement ? It 
focmed the most essential part of the 
agreement ; it formed the inducement on 
which the money was advanced ; it 
could not have been advancy^d without. 
The stipulatichis as to the sugars, and the 
commission were still intended to stand as 
part of the contract : but they were to be 
left out of the written agreement to pre- 
vent legal proof of this part of the con- 
tract being attainable. Now, thetransac-* 
tion thus described was, as was v^ell known, 
very common in the West-India trade. 
Very much of this trade w'as founded 
on transactions precisely similar to this. 
No man would deny, that this description 
of transactions, was equally advantageous 
to both parties as well as t<j the country. 
Why, then, were they to be hidden and 
disguised, concealed from the eye of the 
law, and carried «on under thje hazard 
that transactions like these w'ere io be | 
rendered void, the debt forfeited, the ! 
securities avoided, and the fender ruined | 
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by monstrous penalties ? It was not 
on the transactions of this particular 
trade alone that these laws thus operated. 
It might very shortly be shewn, that 
they operated alike on all descrip- 
tions of commerce : as it existed in prac- 
tice, and was actually carried on; and 
for this purpose he would refer them to a 
particular case. A case had been tried 
oin the court of King’s-bench, in which 
the question was, to set aside a debt, on the 
ground that the party advancing the 
money, had made charges which the law 
held to be usurious. It was a cause of 
great magnitude; the debt proposed 
thus to be set aside, amounted to several 
hundred thousands of pounds ; and the 
penalties, if they had been applied, 
would have been three times this great 
amount. In tiiis cause the parties 
whose proceedings were impugned, the len- 
ders of the money, brought forward many 
of the most considerable merchants and 
bankers of London, for the purpose of 
proving that the charges which it was 
said the law held to be usurious were, in 
fact, the regular and customary charges 
of London merchants in the general course 
of their business : the ordinary practice, in 
! fact, of business in London. These 
, merchants, as they described to the court 
^ the nature of their own daily transactions, 

I were informed successively by the judge 
I (the late lord Ellenborough), that those 
I transactions were usurious. They were 
tlie representatives of three mercantile 
houses, than whom there were none more 
eminent for their wealth, their character, 
and the extent of their concerns, in the 
city of London. Now, these gentlemen 
were not aware that their daily transactions 
bore this character in theeye of the law; for 
if they had known that, they would scarcely 
have come forward, without necessity, to 
submit them in an open court to the judg- 
I inent of lawyers. One of these gentlemen 
replied to the judge, that those transac- 
tions were such as his house had been 
daily engaged in since he was acquainted 
with its business, and were such as they 
should still continue. And, indeed, this 
gentleman knew perfectly well, that his 
own and that all other business, was 
essentially founded on these transactions. 
The answer of the judge was ‘‘ it is rank 
usury.*’ Here, then, is the application of 
the law to the transactions of commerce. 
And let gentlemen consider, then, what 
was the full import of the information thus 
conveyed to the principal merchants of 
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the empire, respecting the nature of their 
proceedings, as viewed in the eye of the 
law. They were told that their transac- 
tions were usurious, that is, thaf they Vere 
ruinous ; that they were subject to penal- 
ties, which no fortune, however large, 
could support ; that however great th^ir 
wealth might be, however honourably it 
might have been acquired, by however 
long a period of successful industry, in 
the eye of the law they were beggarsf 
they were not worth a shilling, their for- 
tune was confiscated, one half of it to the 
king, and the other half to the informer, 
as soon as an informer should appear. 
Need any thing further be said, to show 
the operation of these laws as applied to 
the transactions of commerce ? But he 
would mention one other circumstance, in 
the experience of an hon. friend of his, 
a member of the House. An eminent 
banking establishment, of which that 
gentleman was a member, had, in the 
course of their transactions, delivered io 
an account, in which they had made a 
cliarge, a part of which, to the amount, 
he believed, of fifteen pounds, was of 
doubtful legality. It was doubtful whether 
this fifteen pounds was not a charge of 
interest, more than the law would allow ; 
whether it were not usurious, and subject 
to the penalties of the law. It was some 
charge of interest upon an jiiterest which 
had previously accrued ; or interest upon 
a commission which had been previously 
charged ; orsomething of thatnature, he did 
not precisely recollect what ; but its legality, 
when inquired into, was found to be doubt- 
ful, The party against whom the charge 
had been made, attempted to take advan- 
tage of this illegality, and was disposed to 
apply to the usury law, to enforce trfie 
penalties which it had provided. The 
sum asserted to be illegally charged, was 
15/. A proper penalty, provided the ille- 
gality were established, would probably be 
thought to be the loss of the 15/. ; for what * 
reasons were there, that an overcharge-in 
an account of intcresf, should be placed 
on a different footing from that of an 
overcharge on a sale of goods ? If the 
overcharge could be proved, let it be 
abandoned, or if a different rule must of 
necessity be established for money, then 
a penalty of three times the sum over- 
charged, would satisfy, probably the most 
vindictive justice. That in the present 
case would have amounted io three times 
15/. But it was no less than 96,000/. to 
which the penalties amounted in this case 
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and to the danger of which theso parties 
were exposed. Ji2,000/. was the amount of 
the debt, they had made an overcharge, 
if overcharge it were, of 15/. They were 
exposed to the danger of a forfeiture of 
the debt, and to penalties amounting to 
three tiroes the money which had4>een 
lent. And what course did these gentle- 
men pursue? They obtained possession 
of the accounts in whicIT the charge had 
been made, the Banker’s pass-book, and 
burned the book ; thus destroying the only 
legal evidence which could be given of 
such a charge having been made. Could 
it be pretended, that it was fit the law 
should thus deal with property ; or that 
merchants should be placed in a situation, 
in which they should be driven to destroy 
their own accounts, to protect themselvea 
frogn its effects ? 

There was however one consideration 
of an opposite nature, which suggested 
itself so palpably and plainly, that he fellT 
it necessary to advert to it. If this were 
the character of the existing law, as it 
applied to the operations of business, 
whence was it, that the commercial com- 
munity had so long and so patiently 
submitted to that law ; that they took so 
little interest in its repeal, and nad failed 
to offer support to the learned serjeant, 
whose measures deserved the thanks, not 
of the commercial world only, but of the 
country at large. It was because the law 
was, to a great degree, inoperative. Its 
very enormity afforded aprolection against 
it. It was not resorted to. Men could 
rarely be found base enough, to avail 
themselves of the provisions of this law, 
or to call for its execution. The manners 
correct the laws ; the virtues of the peo- 
ple remedy^the vices of the law. You 
say that it is necessary yotf should protect 
by law the necessitous, the distressed man, 
the man on the verge of ruin, from the 
unjust extortion of his grasping creditor. 
He will not avail himself of your protec- 
tion ; he de*spises the protection which 
you proppse, and the law which ofi'ers it. 
He may be necessitous and plunged in ruin; 
but if he were to avail himself of your law, 
be would be worse than necessitous, he 
would become infamous. The law there - 
fore remains, generally speaking, a dead 
letter. As /egards trade, it is in reality, 
what it is not with respect to loans ou 
land, in a general sense disregarded ; its 
character is not even generally known. 
The •worthy alderman said, “ the usury 
law is know 9 i and respected, and obeyed.*’ 
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niin^liants it is unknown, tod j 
«|||^ known It » detested and abhorred, 
imA tot nought. When called into 
a circumstance of rare 
it is by individuals whose 
desperate as their for- 
have nothing further to 
either ; and sometimes it is resorted 
men who ajre trustees for the estates 
^’ bankrupts, men who think themselves 
itonnd to claina for others whatever ad* 
Vtotages the law gives them ; and suffer 
tlwiDselves to be persuaded by lawyers, 
Aat they are bound to do that as trustees, 
which they would scorn to do for their 
own interests fiut when under these 
drcttfiistances the law is resorted to, 
it is then but seldom that it can be 
executed. Juries cannot be found who 
will make themselves the instruments, of 
putting in force such monstrous and 
atrocious injustice. In that cause, some 
particulars of which he had detailed, the 
^dge told the jury, that the law was 
plain, that it admitted of no doubts ; that 
she transactions submitted to them were 
illegal ; that they were usurious. The 
jury, honourable men, men of station 
ilod character, declared that they were 
not usurious, that they were legal ; and in 
that way will juries always act. They 
will disregard any duty however solemn ; 
they will violate any oath however sacred ; 
but they will not commit the still greater 
iniquity of stripping men of their fortunes, 
of plunging them in beggary, without a 
cause ; nor lend themselves to be the 
instruments of robbery, profligate, open, 
and undisguised, under the name of law. 

And they were laws, such as these, so 
executed, and so applied ; that some 
thought they I ought to ap?^oach with 
respect ; they were covered with the rust 
and the wisdom of antiquity ; that they 
were to be venerated as monuments of 
the wisdom of their ancestors. Their 
ancestors, when they opginated these 
laws, did not contemplate the circum- 
fltances, nor the transactions, to which 
they were now applied. They knew no- 
thing of that complicated system of credit, 
on which an extensive commerce must be 
founded; commerce had then no ex- 
istence. Our ancestors made laws, 
suited in their judgment to ilhe circum- 
stances around them. There existed 
two classes, and two only, to which these 
laws could then ap^ly. One was thdt of 
^he landed men, then, as now, borrowers of 
money ; the lenders were the^Tew 8 • The 
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first class had the making of itie laws, 
the monied man, the capitalist, had then 
no place in this House. The monied 
interest if was likely was ill represented 
here. The borrowers made the laws; 
and they made them such as. In their 
judgment, would assist their own interest ; 
and doubtless we should have seen laws 
which allowed no interest for money at 
all, which rendered it penal to take any 
remuneration for the loan of money, if 
the legislators of that day could have seen 
their way, to extract his money from the 
pocket of the Jew, without giving him 
some recompense. These were the cir- 
cumstances *under which originated laws, 
now to be applied to the deeply-involved 
and complicated transactions of the com- 
merce of the present day. Our ancestors 
meant to regulate, by them, the interests 
which then existed ; and we should best 
imitate their wisdom; not by a slavish 
and an imbecile adherence to laws, the 
occasions of which have long ceased to 
have existence, but by adapting our in- 
stitutions and our laws, to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the times ; to the situa- 
tion in which we are pla(^ ; and to 
the interests which exist around us. 

Mr. Jo^fi Smith said, that he had never 
heard the arguments on the side of the 
repeal of the usury laws so well pUt as 
they had just been by his lion, friend the 
member for Callington. He must, how- 
ever, allow, that lie had reason to believe 
that the proposed repeal of those laws was 
not viewed with a favourable eye by a 
great many persons concerned in money 
transactions. He nevertheless was firmly 
convinced, that the existing laws were 
injurious to the landed interest. They 
rafght as well endeavour to prevent water 
from rising to its level, as money from ob- 
taining its real value. The law being unjust 
was necessarily evaded. He would not 
travel with the hon. member for Gram- 
pound into central India; but this he 
would say, that, practically speaking, there 
were no usury laws in the commercial 
state of Europe. In Holland there was 
nothing like the slavery which the hon. 
member dreaded of the debtor under the 
creditor. There was no country in which 
there was so much industry, frugality, and 
good conduct in the bulk of thepopulation 
and 60 little misery, vice, and poverty ; 
and yet there, were no usury laws. He was 
afraid, however, that, by going further, 
he might weaken the effect of the excel- 
lent speech of his hon, friend the membes 
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foi Callington* He would therefore 
tent himkelf with Gongratalatin|; the ai^ 
porters of the bill on the addition which 
their side of the argument had thus acqui- 
red, and; would sit down with expressing 
a hope, that the House wduld^'pass the bill 
now under consideration. , • 

Mr, Alderman Heygaie said, that the 
proposed measure was fraught with diffi- 
culties, and thus much had even been 
admitted by the honourable members who 
were most favourable to it, £iven such of 
them as had concluded that it ought to be 
adopted, had not denied these difficulties. 
For his own part, he felt convinced they 
were so great and so numerous, that they 
could not be got over. It was necessary, 
in contemplating this bill, to look at the 
state of the national debt, and the manner 
in which it had been contracted— at the 
existing mortgages on land — at family 
entails, and other settlements of property. 
Without taking such a view of the sub- 
ject, it would be impossible to treat it 
wisely and justly ; and it would be short- 
sighted in the extreme, to discuss it upon 
mere abstract grounds. He knew that in 
these times, when many gentlemen thought, 
and thought conscientiously, that tney 
had made certain discoveries which had 
never before been dreamed of, it was an 
arduous undertaking to advocate the pro- 
visions of any ancient law« When those 
discoveries were backed, too, as in the 
present instance they were, by the in- 
fluence of his majesty’s ministers, the 
task became still more arduous. The ar- 
guments he had to offer in support of the 
law as it stood, would, perhaps, have 
little weight. Still he felt it necessary to 
express his conviction, that at the present 
moment it would be inexpedient to alter 
the existing regulations. No man could 
enjoy the land of which he was the owner | 
without obeying such requisitions as the > 
state chose to impose upon him. He was 
compelled to contribute to the support *o( 
the poor, to the maintjenance of highways, 
and was called upon for other contribu- 
tions. Why, then, had not the state a right 
to say to the owner of money, ** you shall 
receive no more than a certain rate of I 
interest, to be fixed by the authority of 
the legislature ?** As to the auestion of 
policy which hsd been urged ny an hon. 
member, he had to observe, that it had 
been held in all states to b^better that the 
rate of interest should be low than high, 
and that it should be fixed. He Had no 
doubt that, but for the usury laws, the 
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natieiMd idebt would have beea Midi' 
larger; and although it wf. ksm 

time of profound peace, to say u wotM 
matter little to the country if that 
were larger, he should like to 
people would like to pay lidf as mA 
more taxes than they did at present} ii« 
was ready to admit, that the penalties 
inflicted under the usury laws ought never 
to have existed, and shdbld not cbntiifiie ; 
and be would pledge himself, if no gen# 
tleman better able to discharge such an 
undertaking should do it, to bring in a 
bill for the purpose of moderating tboie 
penalties, and proportioning then^ isotl# 
the magnitude of the sum lent, but to Ah 
circumstances under which it was ieidi 
and in which alone consisted the crisag^ 
The hon. member concluded, by declarhMt 
it to be his intention to support the amen^ 
ment. 

Mr, T. Wilson declared, that notinag 
which had been advanced in the course s 
the discussion on the present bill had^ in 
the slightest degree, altered the opiaieisv 
which he had formerly expressed mgainig 
the repeal of the law. He should, thfre^ 
fore, certainly vote for the amendiaaiit. 

Mr. John Martin suggested^, that 
objections of the hon. alderman to 
penalties might be better urged in a com- 
mittee than in the shape he propoaad. He 
therefore thought the hon. gkwiMm me 
pledged to vote for the commillbe, in 
which, too, the objections of other tieil. 
members might be obviated; * 

Sir J. Wrottesley deprecated l3ie re|mal 
of the existing laws, on the ground that 
such a measure would henceforth prevent 
the setting aside of ftiany injurious con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Servant Otts/otu yxplained, and 
denied that any of the arguments which 
had been used in support of the bill had 
been refuted by the observations of those 
who were opposed to it. 

Mr. Calcraft felt called upon to deny 
the latter assertion. He admitted, that, 
in a theoretical point of view, be was not 
prepared to combat the bill of the learned 
Serjeant ; but, if it were said, that the 
very material objection which had been 
brought against it on behalf of the owners 
of landed property had been refuted, he 
would maintain the contrary. The most 
able speech of the hon. membo* Cal* 
lingtoD (Mr. Attwood), to the talent and 
ingenukv of which He was not iosenaible, 
appfied to the commercial interests of the 
country, if the existing laws did ulkei 
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thoM interMto to the extent that hon. 
<«M«iber had'dmcribed them, he wat wil. 
&g tluttoo fitr, they should be repealed. 
But, i hr the landed interest, he dented 
been in any way shown that it 
fyi l met be affected by such a measure. 

it would have the effect of 
persons who held incumbrances 
men landed property to watch the op- 
^IpMiinities at which they could raise the 
fern# of interest upon those who were in* 
? ^pbted to them, in all countries, and at 
limes, it had been found necessary to 
impose restraint upon the passion of 
avarice, which almost universally pre- 
vailed ; and it had always been for the 
id\*antage of the country where that pas- 
•ion had been interfered with. He denied 
the assertion, that there were no usury 
laws in Holland or France. The worst 
tffe<^ had been found to ensue in the 
.latter kingdom, in consequence of freeing 
the rate of interest ; and the law had very 
•eon been altered. In conclusion, it was 
bis firm conviction that, in the present 
atate of the country, it would be highly 
ici|arioiis to change the present laws. 

iihe House divided : For going into 
. the committee 74f. For the Amendment 
58. 


Porcher, H. Vernon, 0. • 

Rice, T. S, Vivian, sir U.' 

Robinson, right hon. F. Walker, J. 

Russell, lord W. Whitbread, S. C. 

Sebright, sir J. Whitmore, W. 

Smith, W. Wood, M. 

Smith, J. Wynn, rt. hon. W, W, 

Sinith, R. TELLERS. 

Tierney, right hon. G. Onslow, Mr. Seqeant. 
Tindall, Mr. Sykes, D. 

• The House having accordingly resolved 
itself into a committee on the bill, 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, that there 
was but one blank in the bill, and that 
related to the period at which its opera* 
tion was to commence. That blank he 
proposed to fill up with the words, ** 1st 
of January, 1825.’* 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that the hon. 
and learned gentleman was very indulgent. 
The hon. and learned gentleman was 
willing to allow nine months to elapse, 
before he overset all the money transac- 
tions in the country, and placed them on 
another footing. Surely those who were 
the most wedded to this change in the 
law, would nevertheless wish for an ex- 
tension of the proposed period. He ap- 
pealed to the right hon. the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had allowed two years 
and a half before the commencement of 


A list the Majority of 74* who voted 
Jot the Speaker leaving the Chair. 


AUen, J. H. 
Alexander, J. D. 
Alexander, J. 
Altborp, vise. 
AUwood, M. 
Baibet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, B. 

Birch, J. 

Blair, J. 

Brown, J. 

Calvert, J. 

Clerk, sirG. 
Colborne, N. W. R, 
Coote, sir C. H. 
Dahymple, col. 
Denison, J. 
Douglas, W. K. 
Ebrington, vise. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, C. R. 

Ellis, T, 

Ellis, hon. A. 
Ellison, C. 

Evans, W. 

Fleming, J. S. 
Forbes, sir C. 
Gladstone, J. 
Haldimand, W. 
Bardioge, sir H. 


Berries, J. €. 

Horton, R. W. 
Hodson, J. 

Hume, J. 

Huskisson, right lion, 
W. 

Ingilby, sir W. 
James, W. 
Keniiedy/'T. F. 
Kerrison, sir R. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Leader, W. 

Lewis, W. 

Long, sir C. 
Lushington, S. 
Maberly, J. 

Maberly, W. L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Martin, J. 

Mitchell, J. 

Monck, J. B. • 
Normanby, vise. 
North, M. 
Ommanniy, sirF. 
Papell, sir H. 

Peel, right hon. R. 
Philips, G. • 
Phillimore, J. 
Plummer^ J. 


the experiment on the silk trade, whether 
it was fitting that a question of the greatest 
importance, affecting all the money trans- 
actions of the country, should be hurried 
on at an earlier period than a question 
affecting only one branch of our trade ? 
He trusted the House would not press 
the measure on the country before the 
people were aware of it. He said this 
from a firm persuasion, that the only 
reason it had not met with a stronger op- 
position was, that it was not sufficiently 
known. Fortunately, if the bill should 
pass that House, it would stand a good 
chance of being lost somewhere else. 

Mr. Robertson re-urged his objections 
*to the principle of the bill. 

Mr. Lockhart im'plored the House to 
consider that, by repealing all the laws 
relating to the interest of money, they 
were taking away from the poor the pro- 
tection which the law afforded them 
against the extortion of pawnbrokers. At 
present, that class of money-lenders were 
restricted from takit?g above a certain rate 
of interest : now, if afi the usury laws were 
repealed, they might extort what interest 
they pleased. Did the learned serjeant 
contemplate this result from his measure ? 
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ir he did hot, it was an additional reaioii 
for postponing it. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow observed, that no 
bill bad ever been more delayed than the 
one then before the committee. As for 
the operation of the measure, it would 
but anect the Usury laws, not the acts Je- 
specting pawnbrokers. 

Mr, IVhitrnore contended, that the bill 
would have no effect at all at the preseitt 
moment. 

Mr. Alderman Heygaie insisted that 
the landed interest of the country would 
be ruined by the bill. 

Mr. Leslie Foster said, that before they 
were called upon to pass a measure which 
would subject the landed interest to great 
injum they ought to be told on the other 
handr how it was proposed to get that 
interest out of the difficulty. 

Mr. Hume said, he would refer the hon. 
and learned gentleman to what had taken 
place during war time for an answer to 
his question. At that time the landed 
gentlemen borrowed money at 10 per cent, 
which, but for the existing laws, they 
could have borrowed at 8 per cent. Sup- 
posing a war to break out, government 
would be obliged to borrow at an increased 
interest as they had done before, and the 
landed interest must be satisfied to share 
the same fate. It was not fair that the 
monied proprietor should have a limit fixed 
to his per centage, and^that the landed 
proprietor should let his land at as high a 
price as he could, without any limit being 
assigned. The fair course of proceeding 
was, to remove restrictions from all, and 
to let money be as free as any other article. 

Mr. Calcrqft maintained, that the effect 
of the repeal would be, to excite com- 
petition between persons who borrowed 
money on mortgage and the government 
itself. 

Mr. X,. Foster said, it now seemed to 
be agreed* upon all hands, that the land- 
holder would have more to pay for morjey,* 
under the operation* of the present bill, 
than heretofore. That was an evil for 
which it did not appear that any remedy 
could be devised. 

Mr. Davenport was of opinion, that the 
bill would prove the ruin of the landed 
interest, and hoped, as it was patronized 
by ministers, that thjey would repeal the 
stamp duties on mortgages, which, as soon 
as the bill was passed into a law, would 
be shuffled about, like cards, from onehand 
to another. 

Sir X. fVroifesle^ observed, that if the 
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1^1 pass ittto .a law.dMrittr 

tent year, many persons in 
woidd knpw nothing about it, 
not obtam^ that Tnll considerai^/ liql 
which it^wat entitled from its impottanc^ 
He wa^i apaious Uiat time sbouM ^ 
for the country to consider and undi^stmid 
it, and to retrace their, steps if it. fhould 
be found necessary IP cto so. tlmt 

view he dhould move aii an antendment, 
that the blank shouU be filledl upyby s^ 
stitutlng the year 1826 for the yesf 1 82£»4 
The gallery was then cleared ^^ivi- 
sion, but during the exclusion ofelrangers, 
the hon. baronet withdrew hV pmendf 
ment, and the committee divided on the 
question, that the chairman should reporl 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. Tbp 
numbers were-— Ayes, 57 : l^oes, 6J* 
Majority, 4. The committee then divided 
on the ejuestion for filling up the blank 
with the insertion of the year 1825. The 
numbers were: Ayes, 60; Noes, 59. 
Majority, 1. The next division took place 
on the question, that the chairman report 
progress, which was negatived, the num- 
oers being— Ayes, 61 ; Noes, 65. Ma- 
jority, 4. The committee again divided 
on the question, that the chairman do 
leave the chair, when the numbers were— 
Ayes, 72 ; Noes, 59. Majority, IS. The 
House having resumed, 

Mr. H. Sumner begged to put a ques- 
tion to the Speaker. He wished to know 
whether it was consistent with the rules 
of the House for the chairman of a com- 
mittee of the whole House, after he bad 
received instructions to report pro||[re68 
and ask leave to sit again, to remain in 
the chair and put the committee to the 
necessity q^expressing its opinion a second 
time, as to the propriet;^ of the House 
resuming before he left the chair. 

The Speaker replied, that the instruc- 
tion of a committee to its chairman to 
report progress and ask leave to sit again, 
was merely-a declaration of its resolution 
to proceed no further at that time with the . 
business which it then had under discus- 
sion. The chairman was therefore bound 
to remain in the chair until the question 
was put and carried “ That I do now leave 
the chair.’’ The first question, namely, 

« that the chairman do report progress 
and ask leave to sit again,” might be put 
in order to bring an unpleasant discussion 
taa close ; and in the interval between the 
carrying of that question and the putting 
the second question, ** that I do now leave 
the chair/’ he might be instructed to 
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fifoil lo At Bmiiie aoj disturbance or 
ntEmtSamtf occurrence which inighl 
best iMlMod whilst the House was in a 
oonMpM He conceived that the chair#' 
committee had been perfectly 
iipMa^ in not leaving the chair till he 

f i been authorized to do so by the rote 
Ae committee.* 

Mr* //• Sumnir confessed Aat his opt* 
nion had been the oAer way ; but he 
bl^ed willingly to the authority of tha 
chair. 

On the question, Aat the Houaa do 
again resolve itself into a committee on 
this bill on Tuesday next. 

Mr* Littleton said, he would give the 
Uoase aether opportunity of expressing 
tis opinion on this impolitic bill. He 
would move as an amendment, that Ae 
words ** Tuesday next*' be struck out^of 
Aija motion, and that the words Ais day 
six months’* be inserted in their stead. 

. The House then divided upon Ais 
amendment, when there appeared. For 
It, 67* Against it, 6S. Majority, 4. The 
bill was consequently lost. 

HdySE OF COMMONS. 
Frida^f April 9. 

Law of Libel— Case of M&* 
Butt.J Mr. Hobkouse presented a pe*- 
tithm bom certain inhabitants of West- 
minstar complaining of the power of com- 
mittal for libel beSre trial, whiA had 
been exercised by a magistrate in the case 
trf’ Mr. Gathorne Butt* The hon. member 
sai^ that the power of committing before 
trial in cases of libel was hrst given to ma- 
cerates by a bill which was introduced 
m 1808, as an amendment to t^e revenue 
laws* By tliat bill, authority was given to 
magistrates to commit individuals to prison 
who were accused of libel by the attorney- 
general, unless they could obtain bail. 
Tliat bill passed Arough the House in 
four days without observation; doubtless 
because nobody supposed that a measure 
which professed to relate only to the 
amendment of the revenue laws could con- 
tain such an important provi^on respec- 
ting cases of libel. The bill went up to 
Ae Lords* It happened there Aat a very 
acuA tnan, and one who had Ae good of 
his fi^aw-subjects sincerely at heart^be 
snemit Ae late lord Stanliopd— looked into 
Ae biUy and finding in it the clause con- 
fmring the powers to which he had adver- 
ted he4rew Ae attention of Ae House of 
d^eers to Ae subject, The hill was defen- 


ded by the lord Chancellor and ilie othtt 
usual defenders of such sort of things ;and 
it was oppased by lord Holland and other 
noble fords, who always took an active 
part in every Aingthat regarded the liber- 
of the subject. They delayed the Ull 
fo( a time, but were not able to stop it, 
and it finally passed into a law. The bill 
was defended by the ex officio defenders 
qf all such things, the lord Chancellor and 
the late lord Ellenborough. But it was 
remarkable, that the lord Chancellor 
declared of it, that it would be a very 
good bill, with some amendments in the 
committee. It went through the commit- 
tee, however, wiAout any amendments ; 
eo Aat the bill, of which its defenders 
could only say, Aat it might be a good 
one, was now on the Statute-book, ^ord 
Stanhope, when he discovered the bill, 
made inquiries respecting the origin of it 
in Ae House of Commons, and no one 
would own that he produced it. But this 
act, which gave the power of imprisoning 
any one who was accused by the attorney- 
general, or a grand jury, of libel, was not 
deemed enough in 1817 ; and, by lord 
SidmouA*s famous circular, power was 

f iven to the magistrates to apprehend and 
old to bail, or commit to prison, any one 
accused of libel, on the oath of any malici- 
ous person. An individual might thus be 
held in prison on a charge of libel, before 
trial, and before even any bill was presen- 
ted. He found, under the versiontof the 
law, in that circular, that five hundred 
persons had been imprisoned,, nothing 
like one half of whom had been convicted. 
Thus any ignorant and malicious person 
might cause another to be committed to 
gaql on a charge of libel. He hoped the 
ministers would take the opportunity of 
inquiring into Ais subject; and he assured 
them, that nothing could more please the 
country, or do them more credit, than to 
look over the Statute-book, and sweep 
away the legacy of odious laws that had 
been left them by* Aeir predecessors. 
They might surely now purge the Statute- 
book of those laws ; for, whatever was the 
pretended necessity for them, no one 
denied that the people were now happy 
and contented, and persuaded that his 
majesty’s ministers were the very best per- 
sons in the world to^ manage the affiiirs of 
the nation. 

The petition was read, setting forth, 
^<That k appears to the petitioners, from 
the principles laid down in the case of Mr. 
BieWd GaAorne Butt, and from Aetreat- 
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ment wkich he experienced on a charge of 
libel that, a most arbitrary and unconstitu- 
kiional authority is assumed by the local ma- 
gistracy to commit to prison, Mpfore*tfia], 
any person who may be accused, however 
falsely or ignorantly, of the offence before 
mentioned ; that this doctrine, totally lyi- 
known to our ancestors, and highly dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the present age, 
was enforced with unexampled severity in 
the case of the individual in question, whe 
was committed by sir Nathaniel Conant, 
the late chief magistrate at Bow Street 
Office, on such charge, and remained, 
before trial, forty eight days in the gaol 
of Newgate, and on his bringing an action 
for damages, for what he and the petition- 
ers believe to be an illegal imprisonment, 
the judges of the court of Common-pleas 
supported the conduct of the magistrate 
of the police, and contended that such 
commitment was conformable to the laws 
of England, which the petitioners can nei- 
ther understand, nor would they willingly 
believe; the petitioners therefore request 
of the House to take into consideration 
this alleged state of the law, and to provide 
such remedy for the probability or abuses 
under it (as is asserted to stand), as may 
restore to the people the security which 
the petitioners think they are entitled 
to enjoy, and to the law itself that reputa- 
tion which has hitherto endeared it to 
the nation as the leading bulwark of its 
rights.” 

Ordered to lie on the table- 

Education op the Poor in Ire- 
land,] The resolutions of the com- 
mittee of Supply were reported. On the 
resolution, “ That 22,000/. be granted to 
defray the expense of the Society for 
promoting the Education of the Poor in 
Ireland, for the year 1824,” 

Mr. Hume said, that when this resolu- 
tion was brought forward a few evenings 
since, it was discussed at so late an hour, 
that he had not an opportunity of noticing* 
certain speeches which were delivered on 
that occasion. He now rose to enter his 
protest against the system which was 
pursued in the Kildare-street establish- 
ment — that establishment which had been 
so highly praised by a learned gentleman 
opposite (Mr. North). If the poor 
of Ireland, who were entirely Roman 
Catholics, were to be educated, ho con- 
tended, that the public money devoted to 
that object ought not to tee idaced in the 
*»and8of^Ijaida»o-stioelsee^ That 
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body wo^e^ anxious to impart a scripttiriif 
education in all their estabhshmedtr to- 
gardless of the prejudices of the Cathotlo 
population. If those ireligioui 
did exist in the minds of the Catholh^ lti 
general, they must preclude them ftoib 
attending any establishment similar to the 
Kildare-street society. That polit!6a 
was fully borne out byjtbe statement df 
the Catholic bishops themselv^. He 
would ask the House# if thoM ptejud!^ 
existed— if they made so atrbng ah' Im- 
pression on the Catholicjs# as to 
them not to send their chifdreii id 
establishments— ought this 
exclusively confined to them V* CSmiA 
not the House take care that thd 
was so laid out as to enable CatMim 
children to receive the benefit df hdudU* 
tlaa, without having the religious feelings 
of their parents interfered with ? . On a 
former evening be had stated the oplniclh 
of two Catholic bishops on this iubject * 
He now held in his hand the opinions of 
six or seven more, who all stateff, fthit 
they were desirous to See the CalhoUc 
population of Ireland educated^ but 4rore 
unanimous in their disapproval of the 
system adopted in the Kiiaare-jitrcel es- 
tablishment. Such was the opinion of 
Dr. Troy, Dr. Murray, Dr. Doyle# and 
Dr. Coppinger. If those individuali|^#!ia 
had every opportunity of forming s' just 
judgment, declared that the prejmUte ^ 
the youth of the country prevdnfe^W^ 
from^ approaching those estribU|£nEmm# 
ought not the House to exert* Itfesf to 
devise the means of giving eduction to 
the great body of the Catholic* 
without trenching on\heir religious feel» 
ings ? The learned member had argped, 
the other night, t^iat a scriptural educa- 
tion was calculated to meet and to ^ay 
the prejudices of all parties ; and he had 
expressed his conviction, from his OWU 
experience, that Catholics and Protestants 
would, in ih'e course of a short time, be 
educated together. He seemed to con- 
sider it absurd to suppose that any dis- 
pute could arise, as to the use of the 
Bible with or without note or comment : 
but it could not be forgotten# riiat k 
years ago, a contest on this very pohtt 
was carried on to a great extent hi this 
country. The Bible societies, at tliat 
time, did not receive half the suppCft 
they would have ffone# because one party 
insKtedLthat the Scriptures should be used 
withtnit note or cbdrment ; while the 
I edier^ party#cCiitei|ded #ith equal ibree^ 
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Ibtl the Bible should be accompanied by 
Hole and comment. If such were the 
€Sfliei«i aeountry like this, where religious 
was, in a great measure, set at 
were found almost impossible 
a school in a small community, 
.I l iiiaao one set of persons favoured Bell’s 
igplem, whilst another adhered to the 
iyatem of Lancaster ; was it surprising, 
itet a greater difierence of opinion should 
bii manifested in Ireland, where the great 
body of the population professed two 
diierent creeds ? Having taken an active 
part in the establishroent of the Lancas- 
teriaqachools, before the national schools, 
or tliose Dr* Bell were set on foot, he 
could speak with perfect confidence as to 
difficulties which he had to contend 
with in procuring support. The question 
was, whether scriptural education shquld 
or should not be given ? Those who 
were friecNlly to Mr. Lancaster’s system, 

* said, ** Education is what we have in 
view ; we will teach the children to read 
and write, but we will not meddle with 
tboir religious opinions stall; these we 
will leave to the guidance of their different 
jntnisters.*’ The society of Quakers, 
greatly to their credit, had been the chief 
supporters of those schools ; and no man 
who knew William Allen, or any of those 
individuals who took so laudable a part 
In the establishment of schools on the 
l«incaaterian plan, could suppose for a 
moment, that they would introduce any 
book which was likely to injure the morals 
of youth. Yet, such was the prejudice of 
the tory, or the high-church party, that 
acgrcelv any support could be derived 
ftqm them, merely because it was not 
deemed necessary to give the pupils a 
acriptural education. Ahei, ^ 
tqnyuars, the animosity which formerly 
prevailed was greatly reduced, and now 
adbools were established, in which both 
systems were taught with much advan- 
tage. But, when he looked back to the 
dimculties which existed when the Lan- 
egsterian schools were set oq, foot, he 
oquld consider that education could 
bo carried to any extent amongst the 
Ireland, if money were 
voted iu support of a system which mill* 
Ifmsd makat the prejudices of the great 
the people. He did^not mean to 
grSnt. Nothing could be 
the people ef Ireland, than to 
make of ibe advaptagm of 

ediacatitUh by raising tbfni in t|m scale of 

civilised fiffb lie sbu^^ 


no objection to enlarge the grant, in 
future years, if the report of the cominis- 
sioners proved that the money expended 
had 'beeff productive of commensurate 
benefit. 

Mr. Buitermrth said, that the hon. 
iqember was certainly incorrect in his 
statement, tliat any controversy had 
existed in England, whether the Bible 
should be distributed with or without 
notes. He applauded the exertions of 
Mr. AUen, in favour of the education of 
the poor, and particularly praised his 
scriptural lessons, introduced throughout 
Russia, under the sanction of the Em- 
peror. He was of opinion, that to give 
the poor of Ireland general instruction 
without Scriptural education, would be 
the worst and most pernicious thing that 
could be done. He had seen a petition 
from certain Roman Catholics, in which 
it was asserted, that if the Bible were 
placed without comment in the hands of 
youth, they might derive impressions from 
it that would have a misenievous effect 
on their minds. Now, he would ask, 
whether the poor of England, who had 
Scripture knowledge, were less moral 
than the poor of Ireland who had not ? 
He looked upon the assertion to which 
he had alluded, as a gross libel on the 
word of God. How could any person 
I assert, that tl^e word of God was calcu- 
lated to produce mischievous effects on 
the minds of youth ? 

Mr. Hume said, he did not wish the 
population of Ireland to be brought up 
without religious instruction. Let not 
that instruction, however, interfere with 
their religious feelings. The Catholics 
said, You attack our conscientious 
pnejudices, and thus prevent us from 
accepting the boon of education.” This 
declaration was sufficient for his purpose ; 
since it showed, that little good could be 
effected under the Kildare-street system. 
With respect to the sentiments which the 
hon. member had quoted, they merely 
went to this—** Such are the doctrines 
taught in the Bible, that if read by chil- 
I dren of tender years, without interpreta- 
tion, they may be productive of mischiev- 
ous consequences.” The Catholics did 
not say that they would not have the 
Bible taught, but that they would have it 
taught in their ow^ way. 

Mr. Grey Bennet said, it was not fair 
in the hon* member for Dover to throw 
opt personal rjeflecUont, merely because 
^ Cfitholio olpiy profeiaed a diffitrent 
imjth. 
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Mr, Butterwortii wai not aware that to 
had used any expressions that could be 
BO construed ; if he had, he wished to 
recal them. He spoke as a IProteaunt 
wishing to produce a moral generation. 
If the House were to compare the state 
of the lower orders in this country and jn 
Scotland, with their condition in Roman 
Catholic countries, it would not long 
hesitate in deciding which system of edu- 
cation ought to be preferred. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Westminster Abbey.] Onthereso- 
lution for granting 60,000/. for the pur- 
chase of the Angerstein collection of Pic- 
tures being read, 

Mr. Hime wished to know whether any 
arrangement, with respect to the admis- 
sion of the public to Westminster Abbeys 
had been made in consequence of what 
had fallen from the President of the Board 
of Control, relative to this subject, en a 
former evening ? He understood the right 
hon. gentleman to say, that within his 
own recollection, the mode of admission 
was extremely easy, and the expense 
moderate ; and he had been led to believe, 
that some negotiation was on foot, be- 
tween government and those connected 
with the Abbey, to remove the difficulty 
of procuring admission which now existed. 
The public were, in fact, excluded from 
seeing monuments which were erected at 
their expense. Those monuments were 
the property of the public, and certainly 
were not placed in the Abbey to be con- 
cealed from public view. He was anxious 
to learn what measure had been or could 
be devised, to give the public full and free 
access to view them. If the charge now | 
made for admission were an abuse, it ought 
to be rectified ; if, on the other hand, the 
Dean and Chapter had a right to exact 
those fees, the public ought to buy their 
interest. There was an outcry on every 
side against the Dean and Chapter, for* 
taking money to which they were not 
entitled. He wished t6 see all cause for 
such an outcry removed. Whilst, how- 
ever, the present system continued, the 
people would talk ; and therefore he called 
on ministers to make such an arrange- 
ment, as would secure to the public those 
advantages to which they were entitled, 
and thus put an encLto^ll ground of com- 
plaint in future. 

Mr. Ridlei^ Coliorne said, he approved 
of the grant of 60,000/. for tto purchaBe 
of Mr. Angerstein 'i pictUvesi jnit he ^ 
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not thiek the situation in which they 
to be placed was a good one. It woeid 
be better rf a more central situation 
fixed on, where an edifice fit to receive 
them could be erected. The leaae of 
Marlboroegh-house would expire in four 
or five years. That would be an admirable 
situation for the purpose, and It affordsd 
ample space for the occasion. He trusted 
that no renewal of the tose would to 
granted until ministers had conttdered this 
estion. . ' 

r. fVi/nn certainly remembered the 
time when the greatest part of West* 
minster the ptdiHe. 

At the time to which he alluded.; d very 
small number of monuments were sbot 
up, and even those were allowed to be 
seen for 6d. He believed .that every part 
of |he Abbey was now closed, and that 
2^. were charged for admission. He was 
not however, aware of any redress on that 
subject. He regretted that the Abbey* 
was shut up ; but if the Dean and Chapter 
had a right over their church, which 
authorized them to make those charge, 
he knew not how the executive govern- 
ment could interfere. 

Sir t/, WroHesley said, that formerly 
what was called Poet^s Corner was open 
to all. That passage formed a very great 
convenience to those who had to pass 
through one part of Westminster. . It 
brought them at once from the cloisters 
to this part of the town. The whole s^ao 
between the organ and the western door 
was open, and the north aisle also. The 
only part of the Abbey to which indivi- 
duals could not go without paying an .at- 
tendant was Henry thef seventh’s chapel^ 
and that could be seen for the small sum 
of 6^/. He «begged leave, as he was on 
the subject, to state what^had recently 
occurred to himself. He had gone through 
he cloisters towards the Abbey, and there 
met the verger, who asked, ** ii^re are 
you going He answered ***to the 
Abbey.” “ Tlien,” said the verger, « you 
must pay He (sir J. W.) then ob- 
served, that, as service was going on, he 
supposed he might enter the church. 

<< Oh yes, sir,” was the reply. H« tbeii 
went to the door of the ; the 

verger, who seemed to lmow 
did not lose^aight of hint. itutned 
round to go out of the door at Poet’s 
'"ornerf when the vergifer immediately saidj 
ycMi; . are not come here for the purpose 
of prayers, but tp make this apass^jl 
tto^re you must go out by the door 
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which you came in/’ He looked apon 
this system of exacting fees as a paltry 
and scandalous extortion. The whole of 
those fees were let by the Dean and 
Chapter^ for their own profit. That 
bttUding which had been the pride and 
gloi^ of this country for a thousand years 
couui not now he viewed without a pecu- 
liiary consideration. The Dean and Chap- 
ter dealt out permission to go through 
iliis venerable building at so much per 
head, to add a paltry sum to their salaries. 

Mr. Gret/ IJennet would be glad to know 
whether it was not possible to remove 
those monuments from the Abbey* He 
thought it would be a fit subject for in- 
quiry in a committee, whether those monu- 
ments, which the scandalous extortion of 
the clergy of the metropolis prevented 
the public from seeing, might not be je- 
rooved. He would vote for their removal. 
]bet a building be erected for them ; let 
them be put up in any place where they 
could be seen. They ought to be res- 
cued from the hands of that scandalous 
set of money-dealers the clergy of West- 
minster. 

Mr. Monde entertained some doubt 
whether die Dean and Chapter had any 
right to exclude the public. Up to the 
time of the Reformation^ our churches 
were open all day, to allow the people to 
say their prayers; as was the case all 
ever the continent at present. Nothing, 
be conceived, could be more shameful 
than for those persons to turn these pub- 
lic monuments to their own private ad- 
vantage. It was 8 scandalous distinction 
between this and other countries. 

The resolution w^s agreed to. 

Turkey C^ompany.] On the reso- 
lution for granting S4<;450/. for outfit of 
foreign consuls, 

Mr. Hume inquired whether the right 
hon. seqiptary, or his majesty’s govern- 
ment, 1% turned their attention to the 
situation of the Turkey Company. When 
that company was established there might 
have been reasons for the proceeding; 
but the question was, whether any reasons 
could be advanced for continuing it. He 
knew it might be defended on the ground 
of chartered rights : but chartered rights 
cught always to be given wUh reference 
to the pubiie good ; and so long as they 
produeed public good, they should be 
continued. But, *if this estab^jishment 
inflicted evils on commerce# instead of 
effeciing benefit, he bought no delay 
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should take place in changing the whole 
system^ There was one peculiarity in 
their system which was not to be found 
elsew^iere f he meant the right which they 
exercised of appointing their consuls. 
That authority was usually vested in the 
secretary of state. But here, if an indi- 
vidual complained against one of their 
consuls, either for an improper interference 
or of refusing to interfere, he could not 
get relief from the secretary of stale, but 
must apply to this body. 

Mr. Canning expressed himself fully 
sensible of the disadvantages of the pre- 
sent system, and intimated that the ear- 
liest opportunity would be taken to im- 
prove it. 

Building of New Churches.] The 
House having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on the Building of Churches acts. 

The Chancellor of ’ the Exche(jucr ob- 
served, that he had not anticipated that 
it would have been necessary for him to 
have prefaced his motion with any intro- 
ductory observations, w'ere it not for some 
remarks that had followed his original 
proposition, as to the grant for building 
churches from some hon. members on the 
opposite side. He confessed he lelt not 
a little surprised at the opposition that 
was manifested to the proposition, and 
much more so. at the reasons which were 
given for hostility to the proposed appli- 
cation. That persons wbo dissented from 
the doctrine and faith of the church of 
England — that persons who were indifier- 
ent to the religion of the state at all — that 
such persons should entertain a disincli- 
nation to such an application of the pub- 
lic funds was not surprising ; but he must 
own, that in the legislature of a country 
which possessed a church establishment, 
and which establishment it was bound to 
maintain, he did feel considerable asto- 
nishment in observing an opposition to a 
plan, having for its object to afford facili- 
ties to the professors of the established 
religion to attend divine service. To give 
to the humbler classes of the community 
such a facility, was, in his opinion, not 
only unobjectionable, but prima facie, a 
great good. But, of all the objections 
that it was possible to anticipate, he did 
confess that he was not prepared for tha 
objection, that to ;tccede to a grant for 
facilitating the religious intercourse of the 
professors of the church of England was 
something almost amounting to blasphe-^ 
my« He knew tbat| in legal minds# therf 
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wa» great difference of opinion with re- a sum for the education of the Romati 
spect-to the definition of the word “ bias- Catholic clergy in Ireland. y\\e English 
phemy,'^ and he would not undertake to Protestants certainly gained nothing by 
say what its precise meaning • was t but this grant; but it had not been resisted. 
certainly it was the first time he had Again, 50,CX)0/* had been voted for Pres- 
ever heard it said, that the attempt to byterian churchea and ministers in the 
give religiousknowledge to any portion jof Highlands; and no one had complained 
the people, approached to blasphemy, ofthat tax uponthemembersofthees- 
He knew that that observation was coupled tablished church. He really thought 

with this statement that the proposition there was nothing whatever in either of 

for building churches ought to be united the two objections to which he had alluded ; 
with the repeal of some particular taxes, but he must say a few words as to the as- 
If those taxes bore heavily on the com- seriion, that the grant demanded was not 
munity, it might be cited as a proof of in- necessary. The hon. member for West- 
consistency in the individual, that he re- minster would admit, that if a necessity 
fused to consent to their repeal at the for the churches asked could be made out, 
same moment that he proposed to build it would be imperative upon government 
churches. It might even be argued, that it to administer to that necessity as far as 
proved something of hypocrisy in the in- possible. 

dividual; but such reasoning could not Mr. -To find some mode of 

form a ground of objection against the administering to it. 

proposition itself. No one could deny, The Chancellor o/* the Exchequer, .-m. 
looking to tlie situation in which he, as Well ! he knew qf no mode except ap- 
proposer of||^e [ilan stood, but that two plying to the public purse. But, the 6t- 
objccts wer^daced before him — first to ness of meeting the necessity being grant- 
give people an opportunity of attending the ed, he came to prove the fact; and it 
service of the church ; and second, to re- would be found, upon inspecting the 
move particular grievances. It might be papers before the House, that in 179 
desirable that those grievances should be places, containing 3,54/8,000 iphabitants, 
first removed; but it could not be denied there was only church accomrooHation for 
that practical good \would be effected by 500,000 persons, which was for about one 
the course which had been taken ; and individual in seven, upon the bulk of the 
there was nothing connected with that population. He admitted, that there must 
course which could possibly call for such be deductions from this esUinatC^ of 
a remark as that to which he alluded. If 3,548,000 souls; some would be sick, or 
this argument were tenable, it would go old, or infants, and consequently persons 
to deprive the country of an established not attending church; but still the amount 
church altogether ; for no established of accommodation fell far below what was 
church could be maintained otherwise than required. And, what was it that left it 
at the public expense. The dissenters so far below? Why the increase inpo- 
paid their tithe and their parochial church I pulation of some parishes, to a degree 
rate, whether they went to church or ao ; which, as regarded providing places of 
and if we were to have any established worship, entirely overpowered all their 
church, that church, must take con tribu- means. It was utterly impossible — and 
tions from the dissenter as well as from the House would find it so— to leave mat- 
its own members. The object to be ac- ters in such a situation. Here were peo- 
comnlislied — the principle upon which pie most anxious to go to chilrch, and 
the House must proceed — was, not tlie^ who, so far ifs the means were within their 
specific right of the individual, but the reach, ^one so, and still did so, with 
general advantage of the community. He infinite benefit and consolation ; and it 
thought it impo^ble that the general ad- was impossible to deny them the extend- 
vantage of a re/PUar attendance at places ed use of that privilege which they felt to 
of worship could be denied ; and, how bo such a blessing. ' But, honourabie gon- 
could the people enjoy this advantage un- tleaen said — 500,000t will qot accom- 
less churches were built to accommodate plish this.’ \ Why, certainly, it would not 
them ? The objection^as to the contribu- do all ; but it would do something. It 
tion of strangers, too, was novel ; and, in- appeared, upon reference to tlm report of 
deed, the same principle would go to put tho conjroissioners for building churches, 
a stop to half the proceedings of 4e that *1110 million already granted bad done 
House. Parliament had, last year, volgd incalculablftgood. Tt^had been supposw^i.^ 
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that it might build perhaps 85 churches, 
and find church accommodation for 
140,000 people ; and, instead of that, it 
had sufficed to build 98 churches, and to 
proyide accommodation for 153,000 peo- 
ple. In fact, the example set by parlia- 
ment had excited the zeal and the emu- 
lation of the professors of the established 
church ; and already more than 200,000/. 
had been subscribed for building places 
of worship, and further subscriptionsmight 
be expected. Those who contended for 
the inutility of the present grant, had said 
that the government was building churches 
into which no one would go when they 
were finished. But this was a heavy mis- 
take indeed ; for, according to the papers 
before the House, all the new churches 
which had been built so far, were attended 
by overflowing congregations. The right 
bon. gentleman then proceeded to read a 
Wiriety of reports respecting the state of 
those parishes in which new erections had 
taken place. At Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
half the pews in the-new church were let, 
and the remainder would be let but for 
the great convenience of the ‘‘ free seats,*’ 
The returns, stated, that the attendance 
was considerable both at the morning and 
evening service, and that the congrega- 
tion was steadily increasing. The accounts 
from the city of Bath were equally satis- 
factory. From Hawarden, in Wales, the 
report announced the greatest benefit from 
the increasing accommodation. At Bir- 
mingham, a most fiibpulous town, and 
where, from the nature of the manufac- 
tures, a great number ' of the poor dw-elt 
the* communications afforded the highest 
satisfaction. In Nottingham, where there 
was a numerous body of dissenters, the 
new church ha^l been attended by crowds. 
The free seats, according to the paper he 
held in his hand, were actually taken by 
storm. These were facts which demon- 
strated that the money applicid to such a 
purpose had been well bestowed, and that 
the effect amply repaid the liberality of 
parliament. These were manufacturing 
districts. He should, however, advert to 
what had occurred in wilder parts of the 
country, and shew from documents, that 
even in such places the results were equally 
satisfactofy. In the parish of Ringwood, In 
Hampshire, a material change had taken 
place in the religious demeanour of the 
inhabitants since the nev^ church had been 
erected. % greaf body of th^ people 
there ha# heretofore consisted of smug- 
glers and pcacbers ; the Sabbath was con- 
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sidered rather as a carnival than a day set 
apart for religious devotion. A great 
moral change had since been effected. 
All these {results proved, that the good 
produced was more than commensurate 
to the expense incurred. It might be 
objected to him, that if one million thus 
applied produced so much benefit, why 
did he stop at a limited grant of 500,000/.? 
To that objection he should answer, that 
did the public circumstances allow an in- 
creased grant, he, for one, should say most 
truly and conscientiously, that such an 
application of the public means would 
not be misapplied. He never could be- 
lieve that the professors of the church es- 
tablishment were so cold in their attach- 
ment, as to deny the means calculated to 
produce such beneficial results, or that 
the legislature could, when the religious 
improvement of the humbler classes was 
the object, act upon the niggardly prin- 
ciple of stinting such a legitimate exer- 
tion. The right hon. gentleg^n conclud- 
ed by moving, “ That his majesty be au- 
thorized to direct Exchequer bills to an 
amount not exceeding 500,000/., to be is- 
sued to the commissioners for building 
and promoting the building of additional 
churches and chapels, to be by them 
advanced under the regulations and re- 
strictions of any acts passed or to be pass- 
ed for that purpose.” 

Mr. Hobhouse observed, that it was 
c^uite unnecessary, on the part of the 
right hon. gentleman, to state the import- 
ance of the subject to which he had been 
directing their attention. Of that import- 
ance the House of Commons must be 
fully aware. If the fact really was, that 
any deficiency existed in the country in 
the* means of obtaining accommodation 
for religious worship, lie was sure that it 
was impossible that any hon. gentleman 
could be found, who would not assist his 
majesty’s government to the utmost of his 
j)ower in devising a method of supplying 
that deficiency. He must also remark, 
and he was sure the* right hon. gentleman 
would acknowledge the truth of his obser- 
vation, that in the line which he was 
about to pursue on this subject, he was 
treading on very delicate ground. He 
was not, as had been imputed to him on 
a former occasion, representing the senti- 
ments of any dissenting class, or of any 
persons hostile to the church establish- 
ment : he was representing the interest^ 
the wishes, and the feelings of his consti- 
the people of Westminster ; and 
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he firmly believed, that he was also repre- grants to the Scotch Church had no bear- 
senting the interests, the wishes, and the ing on the present question. Between 
feelings of the people of England gene- the grant of last year of 50,000/. to that 
rally. The right hon. gentfemaip had church, and the proposed grant of 
expressed his surprise, that any individual 500,000/. there was no analogy. Had 
could object to such a grant as that now the established church in Scotland any 
proposed, at a time when the country was funds which could enable it to aft’ord lo 
80 extremely rich as it wall at present, do without such assistance ? None what- 
Indeed, when the right hon. gentleman ever. If, therefore, it were required to 
opened his financial statement to the add any thing to the* extent of that 
House some weeks ago, he seemed quite establishment, the only way in which it 
overwhelmed with the amount of our could be done, was by a parliamentary 
superfiuous wealth, and still more of that grant. But, it did not follow, because 
which we should possess at the end of there existed a necessity of voting a sum 
four or five years ; so much so, indeed, for the assistance of the Presbyterian 
that he had asked the House, what they church of Scotland, which possessed no 
should do with it. The right hon. gentle- funds, that it was therefore just or expe- 
man appeared rather perplexed upon the dientto vote a sum for the assistance of 
subject ; but he could tell the right hon. the Episcopalian Church of England, 
gentleman, that the people of England which possessed very extensive funds, 
would feel no embarrassment whatever in Would the right hon. gentleman say that 
the disposal of the anticipated surplus, the grant was required by any call on the 
The people of England would be very part of the people of England for addi-* 
ready, if it were left to them to do so, to tional accommodation for the purposes of 
point out how lo dispose, not only of the religious worship ? There had been no 
500,000/., the application of which the such call. There had not been a single 
right hon. gentleman had just moved, but petition presented on the subject. MpDuld 
of a much larger sum, if they might be the right hon. gentleman say that any 
permitted, for the relief of their immediate deterioration had taken place in the 
wants. But it was contended by the religious feeling of the country ? So far 
right hon. gentleman, that one of the from it, that, according to the right hon. 
immediate wants of the people of England gentleman’s own statement, on the occa- 
was religious instruction, ^ Let that be sion to which he had already alluded, the 
shewn, and he would unhesitatingly vote people of England were “ a religious 
for the right hon. gentleman’s proposition, people,” He (Mr. H.) was convinced 
But the right hon. gentleman had not that the religious feelings of the people 
shewn any such thing. Although he felt of England had very much increased 
the difficulty of the undertaking, he [cries of hear, hear !]. The right hon. 
would endeavour to follow the right hon. j gentleman seemed to think that he (^Ir. 
gentleman through his statement. In the H.) had fallen into a contradiction, 
first place, the right hon. gentleman had What he meant was, not that the religious 
asserted, that there did not, at presort, feeling of t^^e people bad increased, by 
exist any means of providing for the the building of churches, fn consequence 
deficiency in the accommodation for the of the act of 1817, but that it had in- 
religious worship of the Church of Eng- creased, during a period beginning much 
land. He (Mr. H.) begged leave lo say, earlier. He was persuaded that the 
that there were means in existence ; there religious feeling of the people of England 
were certain funds in the possession.of^ had materially increased since the begin- 
the church, which might fairly be applied ning of ,thc French revolutionary war. 
to that purpose. Of course, he meant Since that period he was convinced that 
that those funds might be applied by their improvement, in point of religion 
degrees to the remedy of the evil ; not and morality, had been much beyond 
that a large sum should be taken at once what was generally imagined. Those 
from the church property to be so applied, who had the best means of judging, and 
But, he repeated, that as the occasion who had attended to the subject, all ac- 
arase, there were certsun funds belonging knowledgecf the vast improvement that 
to the church, which* in many respects, had taken place, especially in the metro- 
was highly benefited, , and could well polis, where it was 4east to have been 
afibrd such ^en application. What ibe expecteH* All that improvement, how- 
right hon. gentleman had said of ever, occttr|ed without any call for 
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churches. It was true that, according to 
tlie parliamontary papers, it appeared that 
since the passing of tiie million act in 
1817, there bad been forty-three appli- 
cations for new churches. That was very 
natural. When the people knew that a 
certain sum had been voted by parliament 
for a particular purpose, it was not sur- 
prising that there should be plenty of 
persons desirous of sharing it. Indeed, 
iorty-three was a very trifling number of 
applications, considering the number of 
districts, and the amount of the popula- 
tion in whici), and by whom, according 
to the chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
want of accommodation was felt. It was 
alleged by the right hon, gentleman, that 
there were a great many places in the 
country, in which the inhabitants were 
totally witliout the moans of resorting to 
churches of the national establishment. 
He (Mr. IL) believed that there might 
be some places in that situation ; and 
certainly he agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman, that wliencver the people 
were totally without the means of resort- 
ing^lb churches of the national establish- 
ment, something ought to be done to put 
them in possession of that benefit. But, 
he begged leave to observe, that the 
papers on which the right hon. gentleman 
founded his observations, were not at all 
to be relied on. In proof of this, he 
would mention what was the fact, within 
his own experience, in the city of West- 
minster. When he had last addressed 
the House on this question, he had ex- 
pressed his doubts of the propriety of the 
proposed grant. Upon going home he 
had looked at thef parliamentary papers, j 
and summed up the number of persons | 
who were staged to be without the means | 
of religious instruction in the city of ‘ 
Westminster ; when he found it slated, 
that in six parishes out of eight there 
were 133,000 individuals ^without any | 
church accommodation, he became alarm- i 
ed, and thought he had acted on wrong 
grounds, and must eventually* vote for 
the right hon. gentleman's proposition. 
Thus feeling, he had conceived it his duty 
to make as extensive an inquiry as time 
would permit, into the state of the case in 
the city of Westminster. If hon. gentle- 
men would have the gopdi^ess to turn 
to the page of the papers which con* 
tainedthe returns respecting the city of 
Westminster, they* would And 4 stated, 
that in the parish of St. George’s flaflover* 
square, ttere was a 83,447, 
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individuals. This was calculated from 
the population census of the year 1821, 
including every living being. Of course 
therefore, there were many individuals in 
that number, infants, the sick, the lame, 
the aged, &c. who could not be reckoned 
aipong those in want of church accommo- 
dation. On^the face of the statement, 
therefore, there was great exaggeration. 
It should be observed also, by the way, 
that there were certain churches which, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, were 
extremely tnronged. The church of St. 
James’s for instance, in consequence of 
the popular preaching of one of the most 
exalted members of the Christian church, 
was so crowded, that any one wishing to 
engage a pew must expect to wait seven 
years before he could obtain it. So at- 
tractive was the sacred eloquence of tlie 
dean of Canterbury, that applicants for 
seats in that church, were told that their 
names might be put on tlie list but that 
it was impossible to predict when their 
wishes could be complied with. To go 
back to St. George’s, Hanover-square. 
On inquiry, he found that that churcli was 
quite full, and that it was impossible to 
obtain a place in it. It appeared however 
that there were three chapels of ease in 
the parish. Into the state ot' those chapels 
he had made as diligent an inquiry as he 
could. In the very first he found that 
here was no want of accommodation 
whatever, lie went to another, and under- 
stood that that was full. A third, was 
not full ; at least accommodation might be 
had in it. It appeared, then, that the 
church was full, and that one of the 
chapels was full; that another of the cha- 
pels was not quite full ; and a third not 
full at all. It was evident, therefore that 
implicit reliance could not be placed upon 
the returns. Hewould go next to St. 
Anne's parish. The deficiency ofaccommo- 
dation in that parish was stated to extend 
to 14,215 individuals. He had madeastrict 
inquiry into the amount of accommodation 
in that parish. It contained no chapel of 
ease. There were, however, only 1,400 
houses in the parish, and he found that 
there was plenty of room in the church. 
When, therefore, it was stated, that 
there were 14,215 individuals unaccom- 
modated, it was evidently a mostincorrect 
statement, and prpved that the papers 
pobld not be trusted. He would now 
pfooeed to St. James’s parish. The de- 
aoiepoy in St. James’s parish was stated 
ii the papers to amount to ^iSHlindivid- 
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tials* *11 was very true, that the church 
was (juite full. But he had inquired re- 
specting chapels of case; and he founds in 
the first place, that in the new chdrdi of 
St. Philip, although it was nearly full, 
there were seats to let, and that there 
were several other chapels of ease in«the 
parish, in which places could be obtained. 
He now came to St. Martin’s parish. The 
deficiency in that parish was stated at 23f 
752 individuals ; but he found that it unis 
very easy to obtain accommodation in the 
church Itself. In the parish of St. Mar- 
garet’s the deficiency was stated at 20,887 
uidividuals. It was true that church 
itself was completely full; but there were 
three chapels of ease in the parish, in 
which accommodation could be obtained 
without any difficulty. In the parish of 
St. John’s the deficiency was stated at 
14,839 individuals. In that parish the 
church was not at all full, and he had been 
informed by one of the sextons, that even 
on a late occasion, when a sermon was 
preached there, which it was supposed 
would attract a crowd, there ^as abun- 
dant room for a hundred persons. The 
same person also told him, that he had 
never heard any complaints of a want of 
accommodation in the parish. Thus he had 
gone through six of the parishes of West- 
minster, and proved, that no deficiency 
of accommodation existed»in any of them; 
and he understood, that the same was the 
case in the parishes of St. Paul’s, Covent-r 
garden and of St. Clement Danes. There 
were other points, however, which it was 
desirable to ascertain. He had certainly 
found, upon inquiry, that in some of the 
fashionable churches when any celebrated 
preacher officiated, those churches were 
completely filled. The same comphimt 
was however made in the Dissenting cha- 
pels. In the parishes, of St. James's West- 
minster, the Orange-street chapel, for in- 
stance, was thronged to excess. But was 
that any argument for building Dissentinj^ 
chapels f He had also made it his busi- 
ness to inquire whetlier, in the city of 
Westminster, there was any apparent de- 
ficiency in the attendance on church wor- 
ship. Every authority that he had been 
able to consult on the subject, i^ssured 
him that there was no such thing. There 
was hardly a respect^le shopkeeper or 
other householder, svho did not go to 
a place of worship every Sunday morning. 

It would even be reckoned disgracefai; i 
Upd he WQuId he pointed at by bp neigh* 

He irustcd, 
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therefore, that he had proved, ihat^ in the 
place which he had the honour to repre- 
sent the want of accommodation represett- 
ted as existing by the right hon. gentle- 
man, was not at all felt. He would now 
beg to direct the attention of the House 
to the probable effect even of the right 
hon. gentleman^s own proposition. He 
certaiply was not on^ who, because all 
cpuld not be done that it was desirable to 
do, would have nothing at all done. But 
if the deficiency alleged in the paper were 
well-founded, the prooosiiicn of the riglit 
lion, gentleman would scarcely amount 
to do any thing. He {Mr. H. ) was w’illing 
to allow that there were certain isolated 
districts, particularly in the manufacturing 
parts of the country, and in which perhaps 
many of the parishioners were very distant 
from the church, in which the erection ot 
new churches might he very expedient* 
But be was talking now of the genct^ 
effect of the proposed measure onthe coun- 
try at large. It appeared that the million 
of money which had already been expen- 
ded in the building of churches, had 
only provided for the accommodation 
of 153,886 persons. The 500,000/. 
therefore whicn the right hon^geptlemaa 
now proposed to vote would only provide 
for about 77>000 persons. But* had the 
chancellor of the Exchequer calculated 
the sum that would be necessary to give 
accommodation to the 3,024,148 individ- 
uals, who, according to the papers, were 
in want of it ? If parliament went on pro- 
viding accommodation for those individ- 
uals— >and according to the right hon. gen- 
tleman it would be ||)roposcd to do 90 by 
degrees— if be knew any thing of arithme- 
tic, it would cost twenty millions of money. 
It was a simple rule of three. If to pro- 
vide accommodation for 153,886 individ- 
uals required a million, what would it re- 
quire to provide for 3,024,148 individuals ? 
The answer was, nearly twenty millions 
of money. ^What part of the population 
of the w hole country was 3,024,148 i Not 
one fousth. If the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement was true, and there was a real 
crying want in the country of religious in- 
struction, it ^ was undoubtedly a matter 
of primary importance, and parliament 
must give the money. It was absurd to 
suppose that accommodation in the 
churches should cot be provided for the 
people if it were Vented. But, if it would 
coat twenty millions’to provideaccommp^ 
dat&n for the number of individuals to 
rhich ke had adverted, it would uxty 
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mWionsto prbviile for the whole popula* 
tion of the Country. To go on, therefore, 
biiildmg churches in this way would be to 
embark the country in an expense which 
nothing but a matter of vital necessity 
ceitld justify. Before he agreed to vote 
th|a^8um, therefore, it was expedient to 
astdrtain from the right hon. gentleman, 
whether he meatit to proceed on the 
present scale ? If the want really existed, 
parliament could not, on the right hon. 
gentleman's own principles, refuse to pro- 
vide for it. He (Mr. H.) had before 
♦stated, that if the necessity existed, any 
one wlio objected to the proposed grant 
was bound to show how the deficiency 
might otherwise be supplied. Now, he 
thought he could find a way of supplying 
it much less objectionable than the way 
proposed by the chancellor of the Exch^ 
qi^er. Where could be the objection to 
institute double services, or, if required, 
treble services, in the present churches ? 
He could see none. Those who were ac- 
quainted with the modes of religious wor- 
ship on the continent, knew that the 
churches were open at six in |he morning 
for the purpose of commencing the services 
of the day*. He knew very well, that the 
difference between the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant religion prevented any 
close analogy between them. He knew 
that the masses of the former were very 
short, seldom exceeding a quarter of an 
hour, and that several masses were cele- 
brated at the same time, in different parts 
of the church. He still maintained, how- 
ever, that our churches might open at a 
inucu earlier period than at present, and 
that two services might be performed 
instead of one, and if two were not enough 
then three. ®f course tfie individual 
by whom those additional services were 
performed, would be entitled to additional 
remuneration. But that would be a very 
different thing from taking from the people 
500,000/. at once; and that, too, on what 
he must call a speculation. There was also 
another plan wliich had been menthmed 
the other evening by the hon. member for 
Midhurst. That plan was, that where a 
community was so large as to be unable 
to find room in the parish church, they 
should themselves erect a ilew building 
for religious worship, and cho5se a pastor 
of tlieir own. Tlwre was great liberality 
in the country, especially on all matters 
connected with religion; and he'had no 
doubt that there were maoy communities, 
iwho, If they had the opportunity given 
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hem of choosing their own pastor, would 
acquiesce in this plan. Indeed, such a 
thing ;wa8 fsequently done as a profitable 
mode of employing capital. Curzon-street 
chapel had been built, he believed, by the 
Curzon family; it was well filled, and 
ansWered extremely well. The more gen- 
teel the neighbourhood, of course the 
more lucrative such a speculation became. 
Hje Iiad a friend in his eye, who had told 
him that having lately let a piece of ground 
for the purpose of building a house upon, 
he was much surprised to find that, instead 
of a house, a chapel had been built upon 
it. What was thus done in a few cases 
might be done very extensively. He was 
persuaded that if there was a general un- 
derstanding that communities would be 
allowed to choose their own pastors, there 
would be .no difficulty in procuring the 
erection of as many new places of worship 
as could possibly be required. There was 
one danger against which it would be 
necessary to guard, and that was, lest the 
congregation of these new places of wor- 
ship should degenerate into schismatics. 
Otherwise there would be ns many various 
forms of worship in the country as there 
were places of worship. What he should 
propose, therefore, was, that where the 
community built a new place of worship 
and as a consequence chose their pastor, 
he should be liable to the approbation of 
his diocesan. The bishop of the diocese 
ought assuredly to have a veto on his ap- 
pointment. That was his view of the sub- 
ject. It might appear to some to be illi- 
beral, and to be too favourable to the 
church of England doctrine. But he 
owned he was desirous that that doctrine 
shojpld be maintained ; and therefore it 
was that he wished the bishop of the 
diocese to possess a veto not to elect the 
pastor but, if he thought proper, to de- 
clare his disapprobation of him. To such 
a plan as this he could see no objection 
whatever. The right hon. gentleman had 
talked of a paltry regard for pounds shil- 
lings and pence. He was sorry to hear 
such language from a chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and especially at the com- 
mencement of his career. Unquestionably 
the saving of such a sum as 500,000/. was 
well deserving of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s attention. To all that was to be 
added the fact, thkt no complaints had 
been made by the people of a want of ac- 
commodation. Sincehehadhad the honour 
of a seat in that House his doors had of 
dourst been open to his constituents. He 
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iiad received from them all kinds of com- 
plaints : there was scarcely an occurrence 
on which he could lay his finder respect- 
ing which some complaint bad not been 
made. There were complaints of acts of 
omission ; there were complaints of acts of 
commission. But, never had he heard a 
single complaint of the want of religious 
instruction. Looking at the subject, 
therefore, in the point of view in which he 
had considered it, he was bound in honour 
and honesty, to propose to the committee 
the result of that consideration in the 
shape of several resolutions. These re- 
solutions, which had a strict reference to 
the facts stated in the paper on which the 
right hon. gentleman had founded his 
motion, were as follow : — 

That it appears to this committee, 
that the sum of one million sterling has 
already been granted out of thfe public re- 
venues for the building, of churches ; and 
that the number of individuals provided, 
and about to be provided, with church ac- 
commodation by the expenditure of that 
sum, does not exceed 153,886 persons. 

‘‘ That it appears to this committee, 
that a further sum of 500,000/. is now re- 
quired by his majesty’s chanoellor of the 
Exchequer for the same object. 

That it appears to this committee, 
that in 179 places or parishes only, more 
than three millions of individuals are stat- 
ed by the parliamentary returns to be un- 
provided with church accommodation; and 
that, according to the rate of the sums al- 
ready granted, and the accommodation 
thereby procured, it would cost the na- 
tion nearly twenty millions of money to 
provide for the deficiency above stated in 
179 parishes or places only, besides what 
would be wanted for other parts the 
kingdom. 

“ That it appears, therefore, to this 
committee, that some other mode . than 
that proposed by his majesty’s chancellor 
of the Exchequer sl^puld be adopted, for 
providing for whatever deficiency -may 
exist in educating tUe people of this coun- 
try in the doctrines of the established 
church; and that it is inexpedient to 
make any further parliamentary for 
the buildings of churches.” 

Mr. Secretary Pee/ felt himself bound 
to acknowledge, that nothing could be 
more fair than the rnmciple on whicdi .the 
hon. member for ^estmmjUeF. rested Jiis 
proposition, and notWqg more liberal and 
more becofping the lignity of the iiubject 
than the mpde in which the hon^ gent^* 
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man had conducted his argument. T^he 
hon. member admitted, and very properly, 
that the maintenance of the national re- 
ligion was, ami ought to be, the para- 
mount object of the legislature. All the 
hon. gentleman required was, ample proof 
of the necessity of making the exertion 
now proposed. The hon. gentleman ad- 
mitted, that if the church establishment 
stood in need of support, he would be 
one of the foremost in aftbrding it. But 
the hon. gentleman had endeavoured to 
reduce the force and weaken the validity 
of the arguments of his right hon. friend, 
and it would now be his duty to show that 
the hon. gentleman had not been success- 
ful in that attempt. The first position as- 
sumed by the hon. gentleman was, tl^t 
there was no immediate want t>f religions 
instruction; and that it was clear there 
was not, otherwise there would have been 
a call for it on the part of the people*of 
England. Now, in the first place, he 
would observe, that even if the people 
were indifierent on the subject that was 
no reason why they should not be supplied 
with the means of obtaining religious in- 
struction. But, that was not the fact. 
Previous to the passing of the act of 1817, 
applications were made from various parts 
of the country, calling for assistance. In 
that year, parliament appointed a commis- 
sion to superintend the application of a mil- 
lion voted for the erection of new churches, 
and since that period all calls, which 
would otherwise have been made on par- 
liament, had been made 6 n that , commis- 
sion. Let not the hon. gentleman sup- 
pose that if that commission had not*been 
appointed, calls for *aid would not have 
been roa<de on the House; The hon. gen- 
tleman hadr founded a g{eat part ot his 
argument on the state of the churches, 
and chapels of ease, in the city of West- 
minster. it did not appear to him, how<^ 
ever, that any conclusive inference could 
be drawn from the hon. gentleman’s state- 
ments on. that subject. The hon gentle- 
man sakl, that he bad never heard a com- 
plaint in Westminster of a want of accom- 
modation, and that Uiere was abundant 
room in the churches and chapels of ease. 
He would ask the bon. gentleman whe- 
ther the latter were chapels of free admis- 
sion? The object of his right hon. friends 
present proposition was, to provide free 
adi^jssiipn into places of public worship 
for fho poor. If tBe hon. gentleman bad 
visaed only chapels which were attended 
by the rich, whose pews were frequently 
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left eniptv'^ them, sure I jr he would not 
thedcetrg’tl^flit thek-e was accommodation 
fer ihe pdor? The object of the present 
gfHiiit* lie repeated, was to provide the 
means of free religious Instruction and 
worship for the poor. The hon. gentle-* 

tnan lvad also mistaken the nature of the 

irelurns on which his right hon. friend had 
argued. They referred only to parishes 
in which the population exceeded 4,000 
individuals, and in which there was a de- 
ficiency of church accommodation. In the 
parishes of Westminster, in which a call 
‘ for accommodation had not been made, 
the commissioners under the act of 1817 
had expended little or none of the money 
entrusted to their management. Let the 
Hbose look at St. Margaret's parish. The 
deficiency in that parish was stated at 
^0,887 individuals : yet the comniissidn- 
ers had not expended a single shilling in 
it. Not being able to supply all the defi- 
cient parishes, they hadsupplied only those 
the cases of which were themost urgent. In 
an the parishes of tl>e tity of Westmins- 
ter the commissioners bad not provided ac- 
commodation for more than 5,000 persons* 
He was sure the hon. member would not 
srrgue that it was impossible accommoda- 
tion could be needed in Manchester, in 
Birmingham, in ‘Walsall, because no de- 
mand had beenmade for it in Westminster. 
And, was it an argument against doing all 
the good we could, that it was impractic- 
able to do all the good we wished. Was 
it nothing for parliament to shew a dispo- 
sition on the subject ? Would It be no 
advantage that even one member of every 
faintly should have the means of attend- 
ing divine worship ? If the hon. member 
would inquire, he would find that the at- 
tendance on divine worship of even a 
single member of a family was highly de- 
sirable. It frequently happened, that 
the profligate and vicious habits of those 
members of a family who did not attend 
divine worship, were corrected by the 
moral and religicms habits of a mefiiber 
who did attend; and that tlie* virtuous 
member of a family, frequently succeeiled 
in converting the criminal part bf it. Even 
whbre a child of thtrtedderesty earshad’been 
-brought up morally, 'It often happened 
that It shamed its pahebts from a vicious 
cMtrse of life, and became the iitstrument 
•f rteclaiming them. He tiould not con- 
cede, therefore, thqt tiie beifefit of the 
vote should be limited to those to> whbm 
it would jfve the means of bbtajnhig seH- 
vgieUs instrdeiion. He wbiiM difiw the 
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hon. member's attention to a document, 
which, howiever, was not on 'the table of 
the (louse, to show that it was not likely 
the proposed vote woul d be so useless as the 
hon. gentleman seemed to suppose. Sup- 
posing a parish contained 6,000 persons, 
and that 1,000‘at present attended divine 
service, it by no means followed, that the 
remaining 5,000 were in want of accom- 
modation. From that number must be 
deducted the sick, the aged, and tirose of 
tender years. He was not sure that. In 
every case, the whole number of the dis- 
senters ou^t also to be deducted. God 
forbid that in a free country like England 
any man should be prevented from adopt- 
ing the sjstem of religion which he pre- 
ferred. but, where oissenters were drs- 
sehters only because there was a defici- 
ency of accommodation in the churches 
of the establishment, that was another 
question. Such persons, if accommodation 
I were afforded them, would doubtless at- 
tend the service of the established church, 
and thus the desirable object of diminish- 
ing the amount of schism in the country 
would be gained. He could not, there- 
fore, In his calculation, exclude those who 
Were dissenters, not from conscientious 
motives, but for the sound reason that 
any mode of divine worship was prefer- 
able to none. On the whole, therefore, he 
would calculate the probable number of at- 
tendants on the service of the church, 
provided there were accommodation for 
them, would be about a fourth of the po- 
pulation. That was, supposing there were 
ten thousand inhabitants in a town, it was 
not unreasonable to say, that if means 
were afforded for their attendance in the 
church of England service, 2,500 would 
so attend. If that were a just calculation 
there was certainly reason to hope that 
the good to be done by voting the sum of 
500,000/. on the present occasion would 
not be so remote as the hon. gentleman 
supposed. Let th# hon. gentleman ex- 
antine the state of some of the large 
1 towns. The population of Manchester 
I for instance, whs estimated at 187,000 
I souls. A fourtli would be 46,750. There 
was at present church accommodation for 
22,468 ; so that there only remained 
24,282 to be provided with 8CComnn)da<« 
tion. The population of Birmliigham was 
estimated at iomewbat more than 100,000 
foub. A fourth woii|d rather exceed 
25»O0O* There WM at dresent churidh ac- 
eoniiiiodatba for lOiOboS io that there 
rtnlidiied scarcely 10,000to be prortded 
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with achotkimodatidn. Now» could ftov 
one doubt, that with the tncans alllowea, 
a great portion of those 10,000^ mi^t be 
accommodated ? The population dfUbeds 
was estimated at 8*, 000. fourth ^ 

about 20,000. theife ut ^«»cnt 
church accommodation 'ft>r 10,000 ; Ho 
that there temained *iibotit 10,000 to ‘be 
provided with accommodation. Nothing 
could be more Ibllaclotis ihafn the hon. 
gentleman’s mrgnment, that if the Housd 
were not prepar^ to vole twenty^ millions 
for the purpose of providing church ac- 
cominouatioiis for me three million and 
odd who needed it, they should not vote 
the 500,000/. DOW requited of them. Let 
them do ns much good as th^ could; 
and he trusted they would with that sum 
of 500,000/. sow seed, which would be 
productive of an abundant and vrtuable 
narvest.— -But, the hon. gentleman had 
asked, ** why the services at the present 
churches were not doubled?'’ He ad- 
mitted, that they ought to be so. It was 
a mode of advantageous co-operation with 
the grant proposed. But, tne liict was, 
that, in many churches, the services were 
already doubled and trebled. Nay, in 
some, there were as many as five services 
in a day.— With respect to the choice of 
a clergyman, the hon. member for West- 
minster knew, that where the consent of 
the bishop and the patron was procured, 
there was no difficulty upon that head. 
The hon. gentleman had referred to the 
state of the churches in Westminster; but 
what was the state of the churches in 
other places ? In the manufacturing dis- 
tricts ; in Halifax, in Walsall, and Frome? 
In Frome the number of inhabitants was 
12,400,* there were accommodations in 
the church fur only 950. In Walsall the 
number of inhabitants was 12,000 ; the 
accommodations were only for 700. In 
Halifaxthepopulation amounted to 92;850, 
and out of (hat number 65^480 had no 
means of attending fe%iDU8 worship*, 
Having madetliat statement to the House 
he would ask, was it r^nt that such a state 
of things should go on ? Was it not right 
that the legislature should provide for the 
religious accommodationmd comfort of 
those who, though poor, were yet, "he 
might say, the sinews and strength of 
country r There could be no rational ob-i * 
jeetfon to laying oub half a million of 
money on this obiect. As to the million 
already granted, there was no pretence of 
there belK any thli^ wrong in ‘file 
plication of it. Of fim chorShes the ex-^ 
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penses of wliidi were votea in the reign 
of queen Anne, only eleven were biiilt^ 
all ; but'Out of the one million voted by 
the preseiit partiament there W been 
nearly n 'hundred churdies built. The 
500,000/. if "granted, would enable them 
'to buOd ilfty more. Tins would excite 
the liberality of IndMduals; and if to^ 
gefiier ^hey could aueoged in providing 
the means of religieuB worship for one 
member only out of -every family in 
60,000 ffimilies, they wodid effects great- 
er good than they could achieve by any 
other application of the same sum of 
money. 

Mr. John Smith said, that no man could 
feel more strongly than he did the impor- 
tance of the present subject ; but he waa 
not one of those who thought that the 
building of churches was alone sufficient 
to improve the morab of the population. 
He was of opinion, that a grant of firS, 
puMic’moncy, to be applied towards the* 
purposes of education, would be much 
more desirable. Me was by no means 
agaiost the buddkig Of churches: but, 
might not churches be built without the 
aid^of parliament ? There might be some 
places which required churches, and, from 
local consideratioas, required the aid of 
parliament. In those particular cases, he 
would be the last to resbt a vote for the 
building of churches. In Lancashire, and 
in some other places, it might be fouod 
necessary to build additional churcheti 
and, for that pur][fose, he would have pa 
objection to vote a sum of 10Q,000/„ot 
150.000/. 

1^, 'Lushington said, he could not accede 
to the arguments which had been used 
against the proposition before the com- 
mittee. Onvhe contrary, be thought the 
grant was not only requirea by the neces- 
sities of the people, but was demanded 
from the House, no less as a measure of 
justice than gf expediency. The principal 
object in erecting new churches ought to 
be tovprovide seats In them for such per- 
sons as were unable, from their poverty, 
to 'pay any thing for such accommodation. 
To this point he had particularly directed 
his attention, and in considering it now 
he besought the attention of the House 
to the ancient law and principle by which 
ttiiad beenMvemed. It must be in the 
laiDVrledge of many honourable genllemeii, 
fiiat there still remahsed unrepealdd upon 
tihe^itauite books, soihralacts of ther^gn 
of qd^1E^is4bedi, by wlu^^ all pertmis 
vrtia ibienled themselves from &e ip 
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pointed tlnaei of divine worship were sub- 
I'ject to polities.: He knew that these acts 
were not now enforced ; but it was enpueh 
for hit purpose, that the v manifested the 
sense .formerly entertained of the duty and 
necessity of all persons attending public 
worship. • Nothing cpuld, therefore, be 
more unjust than to leave the recmisition 
remaining on the Statute-book, while the 
possibility of fuffilling the duty it enjoined 
was taken away. He would even go fur- 
. ther ; for he had heard, from the highest 
authority in the law, an opinion expressed, 
that the inhabitants of any place might 
now be compelled to enlarge the several 
places of worship it contained,, so as to 
provide every individual who pleased to 
attend them with a seat. He jnentipned 
.these circumstances to shew the justice 
of the proposed vote. But, when he con- 
sidered the consequences which the deafth 
«of places of public worship must occasion 
* to the establishment of the church of Eng* 
land, he was further convinced of its ne- 
cessity. Those consequences were, that 
the poor were driven to the alternative of 
absenting themselves entirely from the 
public service of God, or of taking shelter 
in dissenting chapels. Did the members 
of that if pusei| almost all of whom were 
member^ of the established church, think 
that either of these alfornatives should be 
presented to the choice of the poor > For 
his own part, he was decidedly of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Let the House consider 
what was talcing plaoH. It was not his 
object, in the statement he was about to 
make, to hold Up in an invidious light the 
religtous sentiments of persons who differed 
from him; but he wished the church of 
England to have fair play, and that the 
dissenters should not have their doors 
open, White tnose of the former were shut. 
At that i^pment there was a society called 
the HomelMIssionary Society^ which was 
almost exclusively employed in sending 
its agents to every part of the kingdom, 
for the purpose of collecting^subscriptions, ' 
and increasing the numbers of ^ose who 
were no longer to belong to the establish* 
ed church. To the operations of that so- 
ciety he felt reluctant that the fieldihputd 
be left open. And, what the nature , of 
those operarions were, the House mi^t 

f ather from a pamphlet whiqh he h . 
is baud, and which purpP^M ^ ^ 

society third reportf SPW 
the sUpiety, who lya^ beeh 
labours through the 
deicrfoed it m these terns : 
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attempt a description of the very deplor- 
able state in which I have found the peo- 
ple of this dark county. It puts me at 
my wit’5 end when I think of the de- 
pravity of its thoughtless inhabitants. I 
shall only touch upon thp manner in which 
they profane the Holy Sabbath.’’ Here 
the learned doctor said, he feared the 
House would be lost in horror when they 
should hear of the enormities which were 
committted by the people of this dark*’ 
county* They play against each other 
at foot-ball, and at hurling in a field ad- 
joining to the church. Some of them play 
at fives, some at ball, some with sticks 
upon the green, some go to the river with 
lines and nets, and the youth of both sexes” 
(Oh, mqnstrousi) assemble together, 
and spend ^the evening in social mirth.*’ 
The zealous agent recommended that a 
march should be immediately commenced, 
and that, invested in gospel armour, they 
should go from house to house (and this 
was literally done) to collect subscrip- 
tions, the object of which was to spread 
the progress of dissent through the be- 
nighted county of Worcester. He was 
sorry that these labours should go on un- 
interrupted. He deplored the manner in 
which doctrines were propagated, which, 
if they gained a fast hold upon the minds 
of the people; would be productive of in- 
finite mischief* He would not compare 
such doctrines with those of the esta> 
blished church ; and it was because he 
wished to see the establishment upon u 
proper footing, as regarded the dissenters, 
that he should support the present vote. 
There was another paper which purported 
to be .an account of the monthly-prayer 
meetings. One preacher was appointed 
to begin, another to go on, and a third 
to conclude ; and the end of all this 
to obtain subscriptions. The mischief 
which had been already done by these 
practices was infinite ; and with his good- 
will they should* do no more. It had 
been asked, why did not the members of 
the church of England subscribe and 
build churches as the dissenters had built 
chapels? He replied because they had 
been accustomed, and moreover were en- 
titled, to the enjoyment of places of pub- 
lic worship without subscribing. Although 
it would for ”cb to subscribe, 

it was l^yond the power of the less af- 
jlmnt tp dp so. To the prppositioq which 
JBad teen thrown out, for vesting in the in- 
babitots the right of elteting the clergy- 
ihen of the new diurches, he decidedly 
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objected. He had had the honour of 
being counsel in the case of a parish^ in 
the city of London, where the* election 
was disputed. A regular scrutiny of 
votes ensued, and the litigation occupied 
five whole years. Without, however, 
entering info the details of all the mis- 
chiefs with which this mode was fraught, 
his objection to it was mainly, that the 
necessary canvass was degrading to thej 
dignity of the establishment ; and, after ^ 
all, it did not tend to place in the pulpit 
that clergyman who was most fit for the 
situation. It had rather the effect of ap- 
pointing what was called ‘‘a popular 
preacher” — one of those who made no 
scruple of sending his hearers to the 
lowest part of the other world — a doc- 
trine, which, however comfortable it might 
be to some persons, by no means suited 
his (Dr. L's) notions. It was, as he 
humbly apprehended, the duty of a cler- 
gyman of the church of England to abide 
by the doctrines he had sworn to main- 
tain, and to court the favour of no one. 
It had been asserted by the hon. member 
for Westminster, that there was a suffi- 
cient number of chapels in that city. 
This he denied. He lived in Westmin- 
ster, and he was obliged to pay not only 
for his family, but for his servants. He 
did not complain of this for himself : it 
was his duty to pay, and he* did it cheer- 
fully. But, how could the poor afford to 
do it ? Let the House consider how 
many poor persons there were within a 
mile of the house, who out of their earn- 
ings could afford nothing for such a pur- 
pose, and from wdiom, too, nothing ought 
to be required. He had one objection to 
make to the operations of the commission- 
ers for building churches; it was, that 
their expenditure was on loo large a 
scale. He thought that at least they 
should furnish one free sitting for every 
5/. they expended. He objected, too,, 
that the bill, while it provided that the 
livings of the new churches should not te 
held by the incumbent of the mother 
church, had not also provided against 
their being held by persons already in 
possession of other beneffees. He ap- 
pealed to the good sense of the House 
whether, if the sum of 150/. was not 
enough to ensure a competent discharge 
of the duty, 75/. (anifno more would be 
paid to stipendiary curates) would effect 
the purpose. This he proposed to remedy 
in the committee. The hon. and learned 
gentleman concluded by obserying, that 


the people of this country, in'many place®;, 
stood much in need of places of wo^hip ; 
and that it was the bounden duty of pari 
liament to provide such places. For so 
long as the want of churches was felt, 
so long would crime increase; and, the 
more the service of the established church 
was enforced, the greater would be the 
security for the morals, the comfort, and 
the happiness of the people, 

Mr. Hume said, he was sorry to ob- 
trude himself upon the attention of the 
House, but really, after the speech of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, he could not 
sit silent. He confessed he had never heard 
a speech with more regret, and at the 
tame time a speech so little applicable to 
the subject. A more unfair allusion had 
never been made, than that of his hon. 
and learned friend to previous acts of 
arliament. He was greatly surprised to, 
ave heard a reference made to the acts • 
of Elizabeth, by which Protestants were 
compelled to attend divine worship. 
Surely his hon. and learned friend must 
have forgotten the principle upon which 
those acts were founded. They were 
passed, in point of fact, to preclude per- 
sons of all denominations, from attending 
any place of divine worship, except the 
church of England. Did not his hon. 
and learned friend know that those acts 
were passed in support of the acts of 
Henry 8th after his separation from the 
church of Rome; ^nd that they were di- 
rected against the church of Rome alone ? 
He was at a loss to discover how those sta- 
tutes could be made to apply in the pre- 
sent day, unless his .hon. and learned 
friend meant to resort to compulsion to 
procure attendance at divine worship. 
His hon. anj learned friend had been 
equally unfortunate in a subsequent pro- 
position which he had laid down. He 
said, that he wished the church to have 
fair play ; cfnd, in pursuance of that 
opinion, he hod read some extracts from 
a pamphlet, or letter, for aught he knew, 
written by his hon. and learned friend 
himself. He did not mean to say that 
that was the case in the present instance, 
but he really was at a loss to know for 
what purpose that document had been 
read, unless his hon. and learned friend 
meant to commence a crusade against all 
dissenters. Had.htff hon. and learned 
fnepd read what had been written of 
John* Wesley by Mr. Southey ? Mr. 
Southev had attributed all the reformation 
which Wesley had achieved, and all the 
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^ood which be had accomplished, to hit 
unremittifig perseverance and exposure 
of abuses* If his ban. and learned friend 
would go to {Gotland, he would there see 
ball^playing of a Sunday, and other 
amusements which, in fact, were nothing 
but the remrmnts of usages which were 
at one time in common practice, and 
which still had an existence in Catholic 
countries. But he was sure the House 
would agree witli him, that that man 
must be illiberal indeed who would object 
to the amusement on a Sunday of those 
poor persons who had been laboriously 
employed during the otlier six days in the 
week. He had himself been educated as 
strictly as any man ever was in the prin- 
ciples of the Church of Scotland ; but he 
had lived long enough to know that the 
practice of sound morality, and the exer« 
cise of the best charities of the heart, 
could exist in perfection without coldness 
and severity. For what purpose had Ids 
hon. and learned friend read that extract, 
if not to draw a contrast between the dis* 
senters and the members of the establish* 
ment, and to show that the former were 
exerting themselves to obtain psQselyies i 
Had he not said, that a Home Missionary 
office bad been established, from which 
agents were dispatched from town to 
town, and from village to village, to dis- 
seminate their doctrines ? If he under- 
stood the meaning of that passage, it was I 
intended to expose the over-heated, but I 
still the honest zeal* of the dissenters. 
But it was most unfair to call on the 
House to believe that the opinions con- 
tained in that pamphlet were the opinions \ 
of the whole body of the Methodists. He 
had been anxious, before he had come to 
the House, tq: make himself acquainted 
with the proportion which the dissenters 
bore to the Protestant population of the 
country, with a view to see bow far the pre- 
sent vote was warranted, by what had been 
called, a paramount necessity. The only 
parliamentary document he could find, 
was a return which had been lad on the 
table in 1812; from which it appeared, 
that, out of 1,881 parishes, there were 
2,533 churches and chapels, belonging to 
the estaUishment, and 3,438, belonging 
to the dissenters; making for the dis- 
senters, one third more than^or the esta- 
blishment, Here, then, on the one hand, 
we bad :neal imd pemeveniii(pe opj^oaed to 
lodDlenee pn the o^er; apdi ^ 
wished to Kite the chumb of fair 

they Mtob thoto^wtth men of 
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like zeal, taldnt, and assiduity. But, 
instead of this, how was it proposed tn 
proceed J Why, by building stone walls; 
as if they could impart zeal or talent, or 
inculcate the doctrines of the church of 
England. He had seen churches enough 
---he had seen them tolerably well built, 
well furnished^ and, no doubt, well en- 
dowed ; but very ill filled. And why ? 
because they were superintended by men 
' who had been selected, not on account of 
their qualifications to teach, but with a 
view to patronage. The right bon. gen- 
tleman opposite bad said, that whenever 
a good preacher was found, the church 
was taken by storm ; and, yet, the mode 
which his hon. and learned friend would 
propose to give the church fair play, was, 
not to please the congregation, out to 
continue that patronage which, under the 
present system, was most offensive. 
Greatly superior to that was the propo- 
sition of his hon. friend near him (Mr. 
J. Smith), to educate the people. He 
thought that the system of election, in- 
stead of being injurious, would be attended 
with the most beneficial consequences. — 
But, to come to the real point before the 
committee, and which had been too much 
overlooked. He would ask, were we now 
about to establish a new system ? The 
chancellor of the Exchequer had said, 
that the churches of England and Scot- 
land were very different in this respect. 
It was quite true. In Scotland the pa- 
rishioners and land-OM'ners were bound to 
erect the church, and to maintain it and 
provide for the clergy ; and, before the 
House consented to vote 500,000/. for 
building churches in England, in addition 
to the million which had been already 
vdted, he would ask, were there no funds 
allotted for the express purpose of build- 
ing churches; or were we to be told, 
that every appropriation of money made 
by the clergy was just and proper ? He 
should wish to hear from some of the 
gentlemen who supported this proposition, 
for what objects tithes were originally 
destined. He could quote the highest 
authority on this subject, he meant Mr* 
Seldon, who had said, that tithes were 
originally dediqated to four purposes. 
The first was, to maintain the church, 
the seepnd was, to maintain the clergy, the 
toipd was, to provide relief for the poor^ 
and the fourth object was> to suppprt the 
bishop. Now, he conceived, that the rt- 
Feooej^ of the i;har^ of ^ngland^ look- 
io^ espoeially tp ihe amount receiTod in 
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tithes^ ^ere so large, so touch larger than 
chose of any other church, except that of 
Ireland, tiiat it was highly jyoper that 
Buch an inquiry as was called for Bhould 
be instituted on the present occasion. 
The right hon. gentleman hod spoken of 
the riches of the country as fairly autlior- 
izing the grant of public money proposed. 
Why, the fact was, that in this kingdom 
there were thousands of artificers who 
were working hard for the pittance df 
from 55 . to 75 - a week for the sustenance 
of themselves and their families. Such 
being the case, he must be allowed to 
doubt whether the country could be pro- 
perly called rich. The money-market, 
indeed, might be full, owing to the re- 
dundancy of capital in particular hands ; 
but he totally denied that the great mass 
of the people, the lower classes, could 
be considered rich. At this moment 
there were three committees sitting up 
stairs, whose object was inquiry into the 
condition of those classes ; and he would 
venture to affirm, that whenever the re- 
ports of those committees should be laid 
before the House, they would exhibit 
nothing but details of poverty. The right 
hon. gentlcm^ip had little reason to de- 
scribe the people generally as being rich, 
when so large a portion of them were em- 
ployed from twelve to fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day for so small % pittance per 
week. Did the right hon. gentleman for- 
got, that out of the population be spoke 
of, amounting to sixteen or seventeen 
millions, there were seven millions at 
least who were not very comfortably off. 
What could be said, for example, of the 
Irish peasantry > A sounder sugges- 
tion had not been oflen made in that 
House, than the alteration of the vote1i>e- 
fore the committee, which had been just 
proposed by the hon. member for ]\|id- 
hurst. His hon. friend had very sensibly 
and feelingly observed, that it was im- 
pious to appropriate 500,000/. to the 
building of bare waljs that could be o? 
little or no use when built, when the 
money might be applied for the purposes 
of instruction to be given to the poor, 
especially in Ireland ; and to which pur- 
poses the hon. member, therefore, desired 
to see the money applied. The right hon. 
gentleman opposite had asked, whether 
any objection wae made by parlinment at 
the time that the million of money was 
asked of it for the building of churches ? 
He was very soriy to reply, that cer*^ 
tainljr no objeotioa was made at the time. 
VOL. XI. 
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He would confess, that 1,000,00W. W 
granted then, and 100,000/. annually* 
from a period commencing in 1809* 
and continuing until about three years 
since, when he (Mr. H.) had the ttood 
fortune to prevent its further duration 
by a motion which he had had the honour 
to submit to Parliament. But really the 
question propounded by the tight hon. 
gentleman furnished no argument for the 
vote which he called upon the committee 
to come to. He would readily admit that 
there were many among our own clergy 
who were exceedingly ill paid ; but he 
must repeat, that the revenues of the 
church were sufficiently ample to provide 
for them, and for this grant. It should 
never be forgotten, that this 500,000/* 
was part of what had been denominated a 
“ God .send** ; repaid, however, as an ac- 
knowledgment of a debt, principal and 
interest, due to the people of Englanfl^ 
amounting to 21,000,000^ ; and that this 
500,000/. was one whole fourth of all 
that England had received on account of 
that debt. To apply it to such a purpose 
this, did appear to him perfectly un- 
jusufi£^. His. majesty s ministeis were 
at present in very good graca with the 
public, [hear hear] ; at least they them- 
selves said so, and he supposed they had 
some reason for the assertion. If they 
were so, however, it was only in virtue 
of the comparison offered by those who 
had preceded them. Before they 
thought of building churchi^ vtlth this 
sum of 500,000/., he would recommend 
them to examine into the income of the 
bisho[iiick of Durham f hear]. If the hon* 
gentleman who diCereU admitted that that 
vast income was given originally Cor re- 
ligious purposes, he tnust^ beg to be in- 
formed whether it was not too much for 
the services actually performed^ If it was, 
let the excess of such income be appro- 
priated to the building of new churches. 
In the course of the last year, 50,000/. had 
been voted for building churches in Scot- 
land ; and he had been asked, why be bad 
not opposed that g ran t ? The reason was 
this,, When the million of money had 
been voted for building churches in Eng- 
land, tlie sum of 100,000/. had been voted 
for Scotland; and it surely would have 
been very dililMirai and unjust in him to 
have acquiesced m. one, and opposed 
the other, particularly when only ooe 
half of 4.he sum voted was proposed tskte 
giveti. But, how stood the question with 
regard lo Ireland ^ If ever an argaiuaat 
2 A 
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had been misplaced, it was that of the 
cha^ncellor of the Exchequer on this sub- 
ject. He Said, “ will you refuse the sura 
of 500,000/. to build Protestant churches, 
when ’you vote a sum of money annually 
for the Catholics in Ireland?’* Now it 
was very true, that the small sum of 
10,000/. was voted annually for the col- 
lege of Maynooth; but, let it not be for- 
gotten, that the people of that country 
are saddled with tithes to the amount 
of two millions and a half, and that the 
sum of 700,000/. had been levied on them 
for building Protestarit churches, so that 
really he thought the right hon. gentle- 
man, in using this argument, was catching 
at straws, for he could not suppose it 
would have any weight with the House. 
Now, then, he came to the disposition of 
the people, and, upon this point he quite 
agreed with his hon. and learned friend, 
.that if the people wanted churches it was 
fitting they should have them. He knew 
very well that some of the dissenters paid 
very liberally —and, he also knew, that 
some did not — for the building of church- 
es. The Quakers were a class of peo- 
ple who would not pay unless they were 
compelled. But the course which he 
would pursue was this : if Churches were 
required, he would, in the first instance 
examine whether there were not sufficient 
fundsarisingoutof church property to build 
them ; and, if the House were not disposed 
to go along with him in that course, he 
would next try, whether Hie necessary 
sums could not be raised amongst those 
who required the new church, without 
calling on the people at large to contribute. 
He would undertake to say, that if a 
clause were introduced in the bill, ena- 
bling persons tp build churches under cer- 
tain regulations; such as that one-third of 
the seats should be free, and that a com- 
mittee of the parishioners should have the 
power of nominating the clergyman ; he 
was persuaded that many wo/ild be found 
to come forward, and that it would not be 
necessary to apply to parliament far a grant. 
What was the use of an establishment 
if it did not pass men properly qualified 
for the discharge of the duties to which 
they were appointed. He well knew that 
the church possessed some excellent an4 
valuable members ; hut at tiia same time 
he ttiust say, that through the fingers of 
these very scrupulous* gentlemen there 
iometimes did pass men, to judge ^ffom 
whom, thejoualification could not be very 
difficidt. They found: many* individuals 
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who, after having run a gay life in the army, 
navy, or marines, were now entered intoholy 
orders. He had no objection to any person 
who was properly qualified, but when 
thej’ found that tive exan:i?'?.tinn was ex- 
ceedingly lax, he could xoi consent to 
have it said, that he, or thot^e wlio thought 
with him, were desirous of having in the 
church ill-qualified persons. All that he 
wished was, that the person appointed 
ifiiouid have gone through all the required 
forms, and obtained the bishop’s certificate. 
His hon. and learned friend had asked, 
“Would you call on the poor man to pay 
for his seat?” Certainly not. On the 
principle to which he had adverted, ac- 
coiDiiiodation would he provided for all ; 
but patronage should not be allowed to 
stand in the way. By returns made in 
1810,1811, 1812, 1813, and 18H, relative 
to the church of England, it appeared that 
of 10,600 parsons 6,804 incumbents were 
non-residents ; 3,798 were residents. Parlia- 
ment had heard a good deal about the ab- 
sentees and non-residents in the church 
of Ireland; but they bore no proportion 
to the absentees in the church of England. 
In Ireland the proportion was about 800, 
residents to 400 absentees.^ In England, 
according to the return of 1814, which 
was similar to that of 1817, almost to a 
fraction, the non-residents were tlius 
stated— exemptions from residence 2,.^4,G; 
ditto by licences, and various other 
causes 2,758 ; exemptions, sinecures, and 
sequestrations 1,306; ditto miscellaneous 
causes 195 ; making a total of 6,804. The 
right hon. gentleman opposite would con- 
fer a great benefit on the country, if he 
could abolish this practice altogether, as 
well as the system of pluralities. If a man 
wished to be idle let him get no pay. Let 
those only receive a compensation who 
attended to their duties. Let every man 
pursue his own vocation: for then and 
then only would the national establishment 
have fair play. There was one point 
more which he had^nearly forgotten. He 
was persuaded, that if the right hon. 
secretary had considered more attentively 
the subject, he would not have adduced 
Manchester as an instance of the neces- 
sity of granting this vote. In Manchester 
there were, as it appeared from the return, 
186,941 inhabitants; accommodation in 
the churches only provided for 

14,300, so that there was a deficiency of 
room for 172,641 ; and ‘^so great was the 
desire,” said the right hon. gentleman^ 
to provide additional acconiBioclation> 
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that they would consider the building of neceisity that existed for the xhurch of 
some additional chiiches as the greatest England receiving her, poorer members 
blessing.’’ Now he could stale a few facts into her own congregation. He thought 
relating to Manchester; which'rcally was there was a great difference between hos- 
a religious community. There were few tility to the dissenters, and attachment to 
places in which there was more devotion, one’s own religion. He had always given 
and although the population was popr, his vote in favour of the most extended 
there was a very regular attendance on toleration, and, only a few nights ago, 
divine worship. However in the month had paid the humble tribute of his ap- 
of June, 1820, 1 'n consequence of a propo- plause to the exertions of the missionaries 
sition made by the commissioners for in the West Indies. In rising to correct 
building churches, a public meeting was a misconception on the part of the hon. 
called of the inhabitants of Manchester gentleman, it might happen that be him- 
by the borough-reeve, and it was attended self was mistaken, owing to the (f ifSculty 
by all the respectable residents. The which was sometimes experienced in mak- 
clergyman Mr. Mallory who was a zealous ing out what it was that the hon. gentle- 
and conscientious advocate for the bail- man really meant to say. 
ding of churches, presided over the meet- Mr, George Bankes said, it had been 
ing and brought with him every one stated by his hon. friend, the member for 
whom he could either directly or indirectly Westminster, that since the new church 
influence. When the question was propo- at MaryJebone had been built, the price 
sed — Shall we accept the offer of the of pews in the old church had considerff- 
commissioners to build the church ?”great bly risen. Now, to him this really 
opposition was made, and a division having seemed the oddest argument in the world 
been called for, an overwhelming majority against the necessity for new churches, 
was found against the proposition, and The hon. member for Aberdeen had 
the resolution was negatived. A copy spoken of churches as being composed 
of the proceedings of the meeting was sent merely of four stone walls, and bad asked, 
to the commissioners and another to lord of what use could they be to^ religion ? 
Sidmouth. However notwiilistanding the Why, he had heard of religious service 
representation, the commissioners deter- having been performed in tubs in open 
mined to persevere in their intention of fields; but he certainly thought that the 
building, and the consequence was that government of every state was bound to- 
the churcli was not half full. He was provide for the decent performance of 
warranted in stating, that these allega- the religious rites which it professed to 
lions could be distinctly proved, and he uphold. As for the general principle of 
thought tiiat if he took this case of Man- building new churches, it certainly ought 
cliestcr as an example, which had been to be a main object with government to, 
particularly dwelt on upon the opposite provide for the union of sexes (sects) 
side, he w^as justified in saying that no [laughter]. That union had been an ob- 
case of necessity had been made out. He ject much attended to in Ireland. It was 
must repeat his determination, although an union tha^ it was of the greatest con- 
a friend to the established church, to give sequence to keep up [renewed laughter], 
the present vote every opposition in his He apprehended, from the laughter in 
power. which hon. gentlemen indulged, that he 

Dr. Luskinglon, in explanation, begged had inadvertently committed some verbal 
most distinctly to disclaim every species inaccuracy. He need hardly say that, 
of hostility to the dissenters, aqd to sayr on such a Subject, he had no intention 
til at it would be most painful to him if to speak, with levity, and be begged to 
any misconceprion entertained by the give his cordial support to the motion, 
bon. member ibr Momrose, should go Mr. IF. Smith expressed his inability 
forth to the public; but there had not to support the pant until it should be as- 
been one w'ord in bis speech which, being ceriained whether the necessary funds, 
justly interpreted or rightly understood, could not be furnished out of the reve- 
would bear any such construction as the nues of ihg established, church, 
hon. gentleman had ^ut upon it. The ILoxi Palmerston reg^tted the change, 
paper he had read from was the third re- which seemed to4iave taken place in the 
port of the Home Missionary Society, opinion of the House upon this subject, 
which he did not quote in any ill feeling At ft j^riod when the Jnences of the . 
towards the dissenters, but to show the country w^e not in so flourishing a 
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they had coAeoffed in voting a million far 
lha same purpose : but now that they had 
a surplus revehuey and circumstances 
of the nation were in every respect im- 

K oyed» they were called upon to pause 
fore they granted half that sum. What 
could be the reason of such a change? 
Was it that the necessity did not still ex« 
ist? The opponents of the measure 
would hardly advance such an aesertioo, 
when they recollected that, from the year 
1801 to iS21, the population had in- 
creased three millions. It might be ne- 
cessary for him, after what be bad heard 
that night, to disclaim all hostility to the 
dissenters. He was not one of those who 
wished to see political distinctions es^ 
tablished between religious sects, as he 
had often proved by his voteisi in that 
House; but at the same time he regretted 
to seethe increasing number of the dis- 
asters. It was his wish that the esta- 
blished church should be the predominant 
one in this country ; for nothing, he was 
persuaded, could tend more to the gene- 
ral tranquillity and happiness of a people, 
than a community of sentiment, as far as 
k could be obtained without intolerance 
to any par{y^ in matters of religious doc- 
trine. If they denied to the people the 
means of attending divine worship accord- 
iDg to the practice of the established 
church, how cobid they expect that the 
members of the establishment would con- 
tinue to increase ? It had been said, 
that this defect ought to be remedied by 
voluntary contribution, and the case of 
the dissenters was alluded to in support 
of the opinion. But, tliere was a dif- 
ference between the' two cases. The dis- 
senters, both rich and poor, were under 
a necessity of providing thetnselves with 
places of wors^hip for which the state 
made no provision, and it was easy for 
the rich dissenters to make up the sum 
required. But witii respect the church 
of England, it was the poor alone who felt 
the want of church accommodation. The 
rich cOuld purchase pews, and they were 
always certain of finding tUilciCnt room i 
but It would be most preposterous to say 
that the poor should simscribefor churches 
out of their small earnings. It had been 
aaid, that the application of this fund to 
churches Was a wanum eit{ye|idicure ai 
the publit! money, \ and that tl would be 
much belter if it were Hid out in givii^ 
them tim beoeSl of edueatm. Np man 
could have o ^idMi^er fcoKiig of the 
vaotagel of 1^ the ponwdtHm 
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than he had ; but it must be recollected, 

! that education did not consist in merely 
learning to read and write. These were 
I the means/ and not the objects of educa- 
: tion ; the objects were moral and religious 
instruction. Let the committee look at the 
di^rence between the inhabitants of Scot- 
land and those of Ireland. In the former 
there was a peaceable and orderly dispo- 
sition to obey the laws : in the latter, a 
constant tendency to outrage and disorder 
was manifest. What was the cause ? It 
was tliat the Scotch were better educated 
than the Irish. He did not mean to say 
that there were more in one country who 
knew how to write than in the other, for 
the difference in this respect would be 
found to be less than was generally ima- 
gined ; but the fact was, that one people 
had the advantages of moral and religious 
education in a much greater degree than 
the other. The noble lord concluded by 
expressing his cordial approbation of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Gordon said, that when the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer first proposed 
this measure, he had thought it a misap- 
plication of the public money ; but on re- 
flection, he had found reason to alter 
his opinion, particularly when he found 
from the papers, that there was such a 
want of church accommodation. He was 
induced to altar his opinion after hearing 
the speech of the learned civilian, and 
more particularly was be convinced of the 
necessity of it after having heard the 
speech of the hon. member for Aberdeen. 
Since he had had the honour of a seat in 
that House, he had never heard a speech 
with which he was more dissatisfied. 
[Hear, hear, from some members on the op- 
position side.3 He always found that when 
a member happened to difier from those 
with whom he usually acted, tliey were 
much less tolerant to liirn than those whom 
he usually opposed. This, however, 
should not prevent him from giving his 
conscientious opinion on every occasion, 
whether it was in unison with, or in oppo- 
sition to, that of his political friends. It 
had been truly stated by the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that a set of peripa- 
tetic mtsstonaries were going about the 
country, fromdiouse to house, endeavour- 
ing to infuse what they called stricter no- 
tions of religion ipttH the people. He 
fisared that this was a canting and bypo- 
eriticai age; and it was because he saw 
less of that cant and hypocrisy in the es- 
tablished church, than amoiigst the evan* 
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gelical nisgionarics, that he was anxious 
to support that church, by voting for the 
resolution. 

The committee then dividftcl on the 
resoluion, when the numbers were: For 
the motion 148; Against it 59. Majority 
89. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday^ April 12. , 

Alien Bill.] On the order of the 
day for the third reading of this bill. 

Lord Normanhy rose to express his de* 
cided aversion to the measure. He said, 
he felt pleasure in hearing-^not having 
been prefi^hnt on the former evenings of 
debate—- that this was the last occasion on 
which the question would have to be agi* 
tated in that House ; but he nevertheless 
felt it his duty to oppose it, even for the 
limited period to which ministers werede- 
sirous that it should be continued. It was 
a bill hostile to the principles of the Bri* 
tish constitution, and in its operation out- 
raged all those feelings with which, as 
Englishmen, we were bound to sympa- 
thise. Such a measure had never been 
resorted to by our ancestors, even when a 
Popish pretender resided at a foreign 
court, and w as endeavouring, by bis in- 
trigues with foreigners, to overturn the 
government of this country* Having con- 
solidated our own liberties, we exhibited 
too much indifference to the liberties of 
otliers. This Alien bill was evidently a 
connivance on the part of the British 
government with the members of the 
Holy Alliance. He readily allowed the 
mildness with which its provisions had 
been enforced by the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite. But it was a question^ of 
feeling : and what must be the feelings of 
those gallant and honourable individuals 
who, having sacrificed their friends and 
their country rather than hold their liber* 
ties at the nod of a despot, and hoping to 
find security in a free country, were teld,* 
that it w as a blessing bn which they could 
not securely calculate, for that which we 
prized so highly ourselves we denied to 
others. Feeling the greatest objection to 
the bill, he would move, as an amendmeol, 
<< That it be read a third lime tbac day 
six months.” 

Mr. Leyceiter obsetsred, that as it waa 
generally understood that the bill would 
expire at the end of two years, it could 
be continued at the present time Only 
from habit ; but i| wa» a bad babiti and 
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the sooner a bad habit was got rid of the 

better. Wliat was the argUent for 

continuance, even for a single day? That 
there might be a conspiracy in ihig coun- 
try against some of the roembetB of the 
holy alliance* So much the better! 
Such a conspiracy would be not a crime* 
but a virtue $ and whenever it occurred, 
he trusted that it would be attended by the 
blessing and favour of ^Providence. The 
fact wat,,#hat the present measure was 
proposed ifi>r the purpose of supporting 
Ferdinand on the throne of Spain ; and 
it converted the ministers of Ueorge the 
4th into the conservators of Ferdinand 
and of the Inquisition. 

Colonel Palmer stated, that, being one 
of the half dozen individuals mentioned 
in a late speech, as opposing the general 
voice of the House and nation in praise 
of the measures of the government, he 
rose to defend his opinion, and decla/b 
his objection to this bill, considering it td 
be onl^ a further measure of that weak 
and dishonourable policy, which aggra- 
vated the danger of the country. For 
whal was the object of the ministers i it 
was not the security of their own governr 
ment but those of the allied pqwers^ and 
to conciliate those whose conduct thej 
had reprobated in the strongest terms of 
indignation in the last session, but whom# 
in the present, they had hot only Battered 
by their praises, but had actually invited 
to keep possession of the country of which 
they had so basely and treacherously mode 
themselves masters. But, putting aU 
honour, truth, or consistency out of the 
question, the effect of the measure totally 
defeated its intention t for the indignant# 
but honest language provoked by the dis- 
cussion, and circulated throughout Europe 
by means of a free press, *mu$t goad the 
hostility of the allies, their hatred to 
England, and their efforts to destroy that 
liberty, incpmpatible with the principles 
they had established on the continent, and 
had pledgee! themselves to maintain. The 
ministerf, in the face of reason, conimnn 
souse, and ail the acts and declarations of 
both parties, still boasted of the good 
understanding betwixt them; but how 
wos it possible tlieie despotic powers could 
be actuated by any more favourable sen* 
timent thap contempt for a government 
which, whatever might be its own feeling, 
was unable to c^trol the feelings of the 
nation/ For these feasons, and Grom ft 
contriction of the hourly mereasing danger 
of the oountry in this cause, which ltd*' 
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mitted of no compromise, and wherein 
the minister$^ from whatever motives, 
were aiding and abetting by their con- 
duct the avowed object of* France and the 
holy alliance, the honourable member 
once more ventured to address the House 
upon the subject. 

And first, lie must return his sincere 
thanks to his rigltt hon. friend below him 
for his answer to the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman ; for it was the weight pt 
his judgment and opinion of the state of 
Europe, the conduct of the Allied Pow- 
ers, and their designs against the liberties 
of England, which had encouraged him 
again to stand up in their defence, and 
and would, he trusted, justify every sen- 
timent he might utter before he resumed 
his seat. But, the question of foreign 
policy was so involved in the system of 
the government at home, that he must 
necessarily refer to both in support of his 
argument, and would begin by answering 
an observation of the noble lord, who, in 
the late debate upon a partial question of 
reform, had so pointedly alluded to the 
case of the city which he (the bon, mem- 
ber) represented, and to whom he must 
declare, that, for the same reason which 
had influenced his vote in the case of the 
city of Edinburgh, he would have voted 
for the destruqtion of every close and 
rotten borough iepresented in that House. 
For he considered all half measures, whe- 
ther of foreign or domestic policy, not 
only to be useless, but dangerous and de- 
ceitful ; and so far agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, who, as the determined 
enemy , to all change of the existing sys- 
temi nad openly deblared he wouhl con- 
seht to no compromise whatever betwixt 
the present state of the representation of 
the people and a complete and radical re- 
form. Upon this issue, the hon. member 
said, he would enter the lists with the right 
hon. gentleman whenever that question 
might be renewed ; and, in the mean time, 
hop^ that his hon. friends would make 
up their minds to a measure, which, if 
thdr own picture of the danger of the 
country was true, was the only remedy 
for the evil. For what could tlieir elo- 
quence avail, unless they would act as well 
as speak? Why moot these Spanish 
questions, and complain of Ids v>f honour; 
or danger to their liberties, unless they 
could redeem the one anH save the other ? 
Why talk of their rfiengnisafice to keep 
the peace, unless they coidd suggest* the 
means to pay it off? Why eisat them:'' 
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selves in impotent abuse, insulting and 
provoking those who could not call them 
to account, but might their country ? Or 
why 'turn * Job s comforters, and remind 
the nation of her danger, instead of set- 
ting their shoulders to. the wheel to help 
her out of it ? For what prevented them ? 
What infatuation, what lethargy had seiz- 
ed them P What most stood in their way? 
What night-mare sat upon their breasts, 
and, in spite of all their efforts, pinned 
them down ? For himself, he saw notliing 
but the danger of ids country, and could 
look to nothing but the means to save her. 
In her cause there was no sacriBce but be 
would make, no hazard but he would en- 
counter; and all the reward he sought 
was, the glory of her service. In her 
cause, he would say with Hotspur — 

^ By Heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep. 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground. 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 

But out upon this half- faced fellowship 

For unless his honourable friends would 
go all lengths, and make all sacrifices of 
private interest for the public good, there 
was no salvation for their country. “ Vir- 
tussolanobilitas’’wasthe motto of hisheart, 
and, he hoped, too deeply writicn down 
to be erased by any temptation which the 
vanity of this world could offer it ; and it 
was there alones and not to the mottoes on 
their shields, that true nobility, and a high- 
minded aristocracy would refer those who 
once looked up to them, and who did so 
still, whenever their conduct and example 
deserved it. 

The hon. member was convinced that 
he appealed to those who were influenc- 
ed by the same feelings with liiinself, 
and as individuals would make those sa- 
crifices which they deprecated or de- 
spaired of as a body. He was convinced 
for instance that the noble patron whom 
his bon. and learned friend had represent- 
ed, and hot the people, in his late motion 
forTeform, would readily sacrifice his pri- 
vate interest for the public good. Nor 
did the hon. member say it from his per- 
sonal esteem < : the individual, but be- 
cause the whole tenour of his public and 
private life gave the assurance. So, too, 
would a host of others, the flower of the 
aristocracy of the nation, and who in thus 
coming forward, would carry the whole 
country with them. Not that he claimed 
the monopoly of his feelings, nor any 
merit but that of treading in the steps 
of those who bad set the examplci and 
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above dll, that individual who, upon the ed ; and which from the worst possible 
question of reform, and all others involv- state of drunkenness and neglect of duty, 
ing the honour and interest of his coun- was, in the course of only a few weeks* 

try, had ever stood forwnrd. whetfier in brought to the highest degree of discipline 
or out of that House, th nest, warm- andgood order. And, how was this effected? 
est, and mo^t consistent trjtnd, both to Simply by justice, firmness, humanity and 
the Crown and people. But, to relurmto common sense. Governed by these prin- 
his noble friend and others, who could not ciples, this regiment (as stated in evidence 
agree with them upon this subject of re- before a court) was considered as a pat- 
form. What was the difference of their tern to the service : and so continued "as 
feelings, unless that they were consciou*s long as such system lasted. But the sys- 
of their own worth, but had a bad opinion tern being again changed, the same corps, 
of the world; whilst the hon. member which had been the admiration of the army, 
and his friends thought better of mankind, became its reproach and the object of the 
and that others might be as honest as | severest censure of its leader. And so 
themselves ? For they believed that God ^ it had been with this country ; for she was 
hadimplantedthesame feelingsin every hu- once, in every sense of the expression, the 
man breast, and that education only made | greatest nation in the world; butj alas, 
the difference. Nottheeducationofcolleges j how changed! She now stood degraded 
or schools, nor even writing or reading, • insulted, despised ; a bankrupt in charao 
but simply the education of example and ' ter and fortune, and what w'aa worse, lost 
good government. They contended, that | even to the sense of her own dishonour., 
tlie government of a nation was like that : Nor was it his own opinion that he urged, 
of any smaller body : nor could a better but that of Europe and the world, and 
parallel be found than in his own profes- especially that government whose strength 
sion. Suppose, then, a nation and a re- | and resources were the main spring of 
giment, and the moral cliaracter and con- those combined powers, which, without a 
duct of each to be equally good and un- change of system, must work the ruia of 
exceptionable: only put a fool at the the country. Let the House look to the 
head of eitlier, and it must fall to pieces, policy and intentions of the French go- 
Let the system of each, be perfection it- ' vernment, and their opinions and criti- 
self “ of one entire and perfect chrysolite;*' cisms on the speeches of ministers upon 
again, he would say, put bftt a fool at the the Spanish and South American ques- 
head of either, its honour, pride, feeling, tions, and it would find, whatever the cjwe 
name — i betwixt the governments and the people, 

« Voa, all tliat it it.hcrit fihall dissolve, j that betwixt the governments themselves 
And like tlie baseless fabric of a vision, j —viz., France, Spain, and the Holy Alli- 
Lcave not a w reck behind.’’ ! ance on one hand, and England on the 

A knave, in sucli a case, was infinitely other — that England, neither in justite, 
preferable; for, without a heart, if he had honour, nor consistency, had an inch of 
judgment, he would learn that honesty ground to stand on. 
was ilje better policy, and might at hst But, to reZtirn to the p)*esent system, 
discover, that honour, chivalry, and a It was supposed to be the law of nature, 
straight course was the best road to his that all nations which rise and flourish^ 

ambition. But a fool had neither heart must in their turn decay. But the hon. 

nor head ; he neither saw nor felt beyond j member contended, that nations might 
the circle of his own contracted mind always flourish, but for the moral causes 
and with the vanity of the knave without of their ruin : for governments were moral 
his sense— give him only the power, he structures, easily damaged or destroyed; 
never failed to abuse it. but might always be repaired or rebuilt, 

The hon. member hoped that in that as loffg as the materials existed. See 
House he had been no egotist; and that Spain, for instance! Was ever a noble 
the silent votes, which, during sixteen edifice in such a state of ruin ? For look 

years, he had given in almost every in- at what she was and what she is. But 

stance upon public questions, might pro- still the materials existed ; for it was the 
tect him from the charge, if in support of same country and^the same people— nay*, 
his argument upon this important subject a better ; for it had been the education 
he referred to nis own experience for the and improvement of the people struggling 
fact. The case he would quote was that not dfnly against the Ignorance and bar- 
of the regiment to which he once bebiig- baritj of thoir ruleri but the open hostUlty 
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of the combined powers, and the basest 
treachery on the part of England, which 
had produced the pretjent chaos of horror 
and confusion in that devoted country : 
for it was base to iiisult even an enemy 
when fallen, and how much more base, 
not only to betray a friend, but to blacken 
hi8 character, to excuse youi own conduct 
^not only to tear him from his country 
friends, children, wife, and all that is dear 
to his affections, but even to deprive him 
of the only consolation in his misfortune. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; His some* 
thing, nothing ; 

'Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou* 
sands 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Hobs DAe of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.” 

So the poor Spaniard, after bravely 
fighting in his country's cause, until his 
?i8t hope forsook him, was now called by 
*those who prayed for his success a cow^ard 
and a fool. Nay, worse — an idiot; for 
who but idiots, in spite of all they had 
seen, and was still before tlieir eyes, 
could prefer absolute monarchy and 
king Ferdinand, to the blessing of consti- 
tutional liberty ? But, was ever assertion 
to utterly false and unfounded ; so re- 
volting against reason and common sense ; 
or to foul a libel upon the wisdom and 
juttice of the Almighty ? for, if true, it 
at once reduced human nature below the 
level of the brute creation. And, who 
was the author of this libel ? Where had 
he formed this opinion ? W'here had he 
imbibed his knowledge of mankind, and 
of the Spanish character? In the senate, 
conventicle, or public feast ? In the Bible 
tociety, or Caledonian meeting ? But, 
wherever it might have been, or whoever 
he might be, ' the hon. member would 
repeat it to be false, and state the evidence 
Id prove it. Look at General Mina : was 
not he a Spaniard ? Look at bis brave 
army ; were not they all Spa'niards ? And | 
were there no other Minays in Spain ? 
Werd there not thousands of hiscountry* 
men, to whom God had given ^the sanae 
heart and understanding, and wtio» in 
Mina'e place, would have acted as he had 
done throughout ? But thpv could not all 
be leaders ; and amongst those who had 
been, what country bore the bell? He 
would answer, Spain ! For* of all the 
heroes of the present day, in bis opinion, 
and he bsiieved in the eye of God, there 
was not so great and good a man fts ftiina. 
But hi that as it might, he was at least 
an honest man ; and of all otners the most 
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competent to speak to the charhcler of 
his nation. What, then, said Mina, and 
every Englii^hman, Frenchman, and others 
who had been upon the spot, and with 
whom the hon. member had conversed 
upon the subject ? One and all declared, 
that with the exception of the priesthood, 
there was not a man, or rather a mind in 
Spain, but hailed, not hated, the constitu- 
tion. Mina, too, declared (us the hon. 
member had contended), that if ministers 
had sent but half their ships to Cadiz, and 
by repealing the foreign enlistment bill, 
had only unlocked the gate to let out 
British hearts to the cause of injured 
Spain, the flag of constitutional liberty 
would now have been flying upon every 
fortress of the kingdom. Tliis, too, Mina 
declared was all they stood in need of; 
for as to sending troops to Spain, he was 
convinced, with thehon. member, it would 
have been better for both countries that 
a British soldier had never entered it : and 
ministers had confirmed this opinion by 
their own arguments ; for who, in a late 
debate, had reminded the House of former 
jealousies betwixt them, as a w^arning for 
the future ? The proverb said, “ liars 
sliould have good memories;” and so 
sho aid politicians, who could make use of 
the very arguments urged against them- 
selves, when doing that which they now 
pretended to fee the wi^h of their oppo- 
nents ; for when they sent troops to Spain, 
their opponents said to them, “ If England 
were invaded, would British soldiers 
stomach that Spaniards should defend 
her ? Then why, in the case of Spain, 
should the proud Spaniards be less jealous 
than themselves?” Such were the argu- 
ments of common sense, which, if the 
ministers had then consulted, would have 
saved Spain from France, and millions 
upon millions to their own country. So 
much for their judgment of the Spanis!) 
character ! and what did they say of 
France ? They prophesied and prayed iu 
the last session, that the folly and madness 
of the Bourbon government should recoil 
upon its own head. But if they had 
really believed and wished it, why not 
have made assurance doubly sure by 
casting their trident and thunder (as they 
had called them) into the scale of Spain ? 
For the fact was> they dared not, as France 
knew but too weH ; her ministers were 
neither the madmen nor fools they had 
been called, nor like these modern Ma- 
chiavels, who bad inherited the feeling of 
their prototype without his brains. The 
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French ministers, on the contrary, in the 
conduct of their wicked policy, to which 
they had been driven by the. English 
government and the holy alliance, had 
acted throughout with ability and caution ; 
feeling at every step the pulse of the 
British nation, whilst her own minister 
were lying on their backs, bound hand 
and foot. For how stood the fact? Had 
God listened to their prayers by delivering , 
Spain from her enemies, and their predic- 
tions of the downfal of the Bourbons been 
fulfilled, the same ruin must have fallen 
on themselves ; for how were they to have 
commenced another revolutionary war, 
with their recognizances of 800 millions 
to keep the peace? It was utterly im- 
possible. What, then, was to be done ? 
Honest ministers would have seen at once, 
that reform was the only remedy ; but 
those who had looked only to themselves 
had sold the reversion of the liberties of 
their country for annuities upon their own 
lives, l or by this last act of their 
wretched policy, they had so strengthened 
and secured the power of the French 
government, that nothing but reform or 
revolution could enable England much 
longer to defend herself, as France at the 
present moment wielded all the force of 
military despotism under the mask of civil 
liberty. For what vritli her elections, i 
septennial parliaments and other irnita- ! 
tions of the same precious system, she | 
had just finislied a fac simile of the mock . 
English constitution. 

As to England, the hon. member had ! 
only to hope, that the nation, before it j 
was too late, would open its eyes to the 
conduct of ministers, and the real danger 
of the country ; for at present he musj 
confess, that of all the dupes upon earth, 
he considered John Bull to be the great- 


all he got for his pains was the hearty 
wish of those within reach of his voice, 
that means had been found to 
And thus it was with Mr. Bull ; fuv whilst 
the ministers were bleeding him to death, 
he, too, set up a cry, which was heuvd 
througliout Europe, and naturally alarmed 
the combined powers; who said to the 
English government, ** Use him as you 
please, for that is youraflkir; but step his 
mouth, as that his ours ; and, unless you 
can do this, by the Holy God we must do 
it for you !” 

Mr Denman said, that he had opposed 
the Alien act ever since ho had had the 
honour of sitting in that House, and the 
present circumstances under which it was 
introduced, as it seemed to him, strengthen- 
ed every argument against it. He could 
have wished that his majesty's ministers, 
by giving up at once that which they ' 
confessed it would be proper to give up 
two years hence, had spared to themselves 
and the House the trouble of a long de- 
bate, The system of long debates, how* 
ever, did sometimes extort from the right 
’ hon. gentlemen opposite concessions 
which could not be attained in any othei? 

! way ; and it w^as some consolation'to those 
i who had resisted the present bill from its 
first introduction, to discover that there 
no longer existed any pretence for finding 
the powers which it gave inherent in the 
Crown. He believed there no longer was 
any one in the House who could oppose 
the opinion pronounced by the hon. and 
learned solicitor-general, two years ago — 
that Blackstone was wrong, and that therij 
existed no where any •authority which 
vested the right of dealing with aliens as 
a circumstance of prerogative in the 
Crown; and that opinion, it ft could need 
corroboration, would be corroborated 


est; and could find no better parallel to 
his character, conduct, and present situa- 
tion, looking to the state of Europe, than 
that which he should conclude witli sta- 
ting. The ministers, as.ali knew, had an 
unlimited power over the purse of the 
people, but not their liberty of speech. 
As to the first, to do the ministers justice, 
no gentlemen of their vocation could be 
more active, or understand their business 
better; and if, in picking John Bull’s 
pocket, they could only stop his mouth, 
all might go on smoothly. But here lay 
the rub : for John resembled a certain 
animal in the act of being killed, who^e 
only defence was, to set up a cry which 
disturbed the whole neighbourhood, whilst 
VOL. XL ' 


past all question by the fact, that even in 
the 22nd of Henry 8tli an act of parlia- 
ment had been distinctly passed to deal 
with the persons called Egyptians, or 
Gipsies, wl^p had “ introduced themselves 
into the realm contrary to law,’* by way 
of banishment — not leaving even these 
people, who were the vilest of the vile, to 
the prerogative of the Crown, but distinctly 
giving the Crown a power by proclama-* 
tion, to proceed against tiiem. Tlie right 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Feel) said, 
that the sovereign authority of the state 
held |he power, by right, to di9})osc of 
aliens.* Why, no doubt; anti the so- 
vereign aulhqrity of the stare had tha 
power to di.«pose of ail the subjects of thst 
2 B 
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kingdom. All persons were subject to the 
sovereign authority of the stitte, and were 
to be dealt with, no doubt, as that author- 
rity might think best ; but then they were 
to be dealt with according to laws framed, 
and to be framed, and not by passing an 
act which put their persons and their 
property at the mercy (whatever that 
might be) of the* three secretaries of state. 
The clause which had been introduced, 
m the downfal of this odious measure, in 
favour of aliens who had been more than 
seven years resident in England, formed 
no answer to the objection which he and 
his friends took to its principle. They 
called upon this country to aiford its 
ancient and honourable protection to ail 
(so long as its laws were respected by 
them) whom tyranny or political change 
made exiles from their own. They asked 
protection for the Spaniards and the 
Neapolitans; for the Sardinians, and all 
others whose love of liberty or vain efforts 
to obtain it, had drawn or were likely to 
draw upon them persecution. Those 
were the persons who were entitled to 
claim the exercise of her ancient hospital* 
ity from England; and those were the 
persons whom this Alien act was to throw 
back into the power of their oppressors. It 
was impossible, looking at this bill with a 
doe regard to the arbitrary power which 
it was to bestow, not to give some con* 
sideration to the characters of those in 
whose hands such power was to be placed 
—namely, the three secretaries ; or to hide 
from themselves another consideration, as 
to the possibility of their exercising that 
power justly and* fairly, or the contrary. 
Looking, therefore, as they were bound 
to do, to the general characters and 
opinions of fhose right honourable per- 
sonages,. be must declare, tlmt he could 
not. witness their investiture with that 
power without the greatest distrust and 
reluctance. How feel otherwise, in the 
first place, with respect to* the noble se^- 
cretary for the colonial department ? 
When he looked at what had been the 
treatment, by that noble person, Napo- 
leon, during the last five years of his 
life — when he considered what treatment 
had been shown to generals Gourgaud 
and Montholon, and to Las Cases, each 
of whom had not only been driven away 
on their approach iw our shores under 
circu mstan ces al most revolting— and,when 
there was^ no room left to doubt hut that 
the noble secretary still entertained the 
same views, he saw evident reasons for 
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not trusting to him for the just exercise 
of a power which might be used to the 
greatest abuse of the government, and 
the greatest excesses in regard to the pre- 
servation of those who might happen to 
become the victims. For in the cases to 
Which lie had just referred, who were the 
objects to suffer ? Those who had follow- 
ed the fortunes of Napoleon in their 
lowest declination— tlie few whom grati- 
tude had bound to his fate even in its 
worst degradation— men who from their 
conduct and fidelity should have been the 
objects rather of a generous commisera- 
tion than the victims of ministerial perse- 
cution The refusal to let them land 
might have been politic and even justifia- 
ble ; but the wrongs which they suffered 
were not limited to that ; their papers 
were seized, the grossest abuse which 
could be made of this power. What, if 
this should ever happen, under the present 
bill, to persons of the commercial rank?— 
and there was nothing to exclude the 
probability of the case — there would be, 
perhaps, absolute ruin brought upon indi- 
viduals, which it could not be pretended 
that any power could warrant. And this 
was the character and tendency of the bill 
throughout its whole period of existence. 
It went to multiply acts, like those of the 
noble lord in his treatment of Napoleon's 
followers, vvfiich could only be characteri- 
zed as acts of oppression and abuse, com- 
mitted in violation of the better sense and 
meaning of law. In the next place, what 
had they to expect from the right hon. 
secretary who introduced the present bill. 
What qualifications could they suppose, 
which would make it safe to crust power 
his hands, which they must always 
reckon it dangerous to trust in the hands 
of any man? It was very true that the 
right hon. gentleman, was known to pay 
considerable attention to the cases which 
came before him from the different parts 
of the kingdom, with a view to discovering 
what considerations he could offer to the 
Crown in regard to the mitigation of the 
various punishments assigned by the laws 
to the offenders; but here the House 
had the whole subject in view ; they knew 
what was the nature of the considerations 
which the right hon. gentleman had to 
offer, and the views which he must enter- 
tain upon the several cases. But they 
knew nothing of the considerations which 
might influence the exercise of this arbi- 
trary power. There was nothing to guide 
them, except that which led to suspicion 
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and distfust. In the absence of any satis- 
factory information, he could only look 
to the .temper in which this power was 
claimed — the assumptions of right Upon 
which it was demanded. If he saw that 
it was asked as something which ought to 
be given as matter of course — if it W'ore 
asked as if the minister who sought it did 
not feel that it was a power of exorbitant 
weight and importance, the possession of 
which he ought to wish to avoid — that' 
with him would be a good reason for 
believing that the power could not be 
safely trusted to the hands of him, who 
could in this temper and tone of argument 
demand it. He remembered well, that 
last year he had made this very objection 
to the behaviour of ministers upon the 
passing of this bill. It tlien had appeared 
to him, that there was too mucli levity in 
the manner of requiring it ; that there was 
a want of that proper feeling of responsi- 
bility which must belong to ministers who 
would preler governing by the constitu- 
tion and the general laws of the country. 
As to the right hon. gentleman w ho held 
the chief office in the foreign department 
—with every possible feeling of respect 
for the liberal opinions which be had so 
honourably to himself undertaken to 
defend since his accession, both in his 
communications with foreign governments 
and in his deportment in* parliament — 
with every wish that the right hon. gentle- 
man should long continue in office, and at 
any rate quite as long as any of his present 
colleagues— hoping also, as he did, that 
the liberal feelings and opinions expres- 
sed by the right hon. gentleman would 
more and more gain ground, and at length 
predominate in the measures of that cabi- 
net of which he was now the brightest orna- 
ment, but withal, there being no guarantee 
either for tbe unquestionably just exercise 
of this power during its continuance, or 
for its absolute extinction and determina- J 
tion at the end of the two years now pro- 
posed, he must be allowed to say, that he * 
saw nothing in the past conduct and opi- 
nions of that right hon. gentleman which 
would make him (Mr. D.) more ready 
to trust him with extraordinary and arbi- 
trary power, or that would, on account 
of his presence in the councils of the king 
make him at all the less anxious to with- 
hold those powers from the government. 
—He would not advert to the affairs of 
Spain ; a story too long and sad and 
dismal to be touched upon with any other 
feelings than those of grief or indignation* 
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He would say nothing now of the unpro- 
voked invasion, nor of the unprincipled 
origin of the war, nor of the establishment 
of the principles at the congress of Vero- 
na, upon which the authors of ^hat war 
professed to have acted ; which principles, 
as they were hostile to the national spirit, 
interests, and constitution of England, 
demanded the firmest opposition from the 
ministers of England ; and yet those mi- 
nisters had confined their share of tlie 
transaction to what they called a neutral 
declaration — that they would take no 
part in the quarrel either on one side 
or the other. Independently of these 
considerations, he thought he saw in some 
recent transactions in which the right 
hon. gentleman was more immediately 
concerned, reasons for not trusting him 
with this power. They all knew what 
had been the conduct of the right hon. 
gentleman in the case of Mr. Bow-* 
ring, who was taken up at Calais and* 
conveyed to Bojogne by the officers of 
the French government, for an alleged 
piece of misconduct. The question put 
to the French lawyers, at the direction of 
the right hon. gentleman was, what would 
have been the conduct of the French go- 
vernment towards any of its own subjects 
in the like case? The answer given was, 
that Mr. Bowring would be treated in the 
same manner as if he had been a native of 
France. But, suppose the answer had 
been the other way — that the French go- 
vernment could not consider Mr. Bowring 
who was an Englishman, in the light of 
one entitled to the rights and immunities 
of a French citizen, what could the right 
hon. gentleman have opposed to this pro- 
position ? Or, if he could have remonstra- 
ted, how easy^vould it havp been to ans- 
wer him ? The French government might 
have said, “ We, as well as you, have 
rights of our own to defend, and we 
do not choose to be without that power 
which you assume in your Alien bill, of 
dealing with foreigners in a manner differ- 
ent frotm subjects of the French govern- 
ment. As Mr. Bow ring is a foreigner, 
you can have no right to demand what 
would be our treatment of a subject of- 
fending in the same manner, because we 
have a right to deal with him summarily,’’ 
Another subject of distrust as to the pos- 
session of this power furnished by the con- 
duct of the right hon. secretary, was to 
be found in the case of his gallant friend, 
the ftiember for Southwark. He would, 
however, teH the right hon. gentleman, in 
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{massing, that of all the liberal views and 
enlightened sentiments which he had yet 
avowed, there was none which had made 
him so entirely popular throughout the 
land as the treataient of his gallant friend 
m the language which he had uttered with- 
in those walls, so honourable to the object 
to which he applied it — so much more 
honourable to himself. He trusted that 
the members of the holy alliance would 
extract a lesson from it, which would be 
useful to themselves and beneficial to the 
nations of Europe, when they saw, that 
by stripping him of those honours with 
which they had once eagerly loaded him, 
they could not strip him of any part of 
that regard which was felt for him by the 
people of England. He thanked the right 
hon. gentleman for so timely a censure, so 
just and severe a rebuke of those wreich- 
ulI, base, and groveling assailants, who 
^'ere ready to fall upon his gallant friend 
with every weapon which meanness and 
malice could supply, because they thought 
that, as he was already beaten down by 
power, be must continue prostrate on the 
earth. Still the conduct of the right hon. 
gentleman, with every proper feeling of 
respect aiid attachment to him on account 
of his sentiments and professions, had not 
been such as he ought to have pursued 
towards one situated as his gallant friend 
then was. He liad learned with astonish- 
ment, that the right hon. gentleman had 
confessed that, at the departure of his gal- 
lant friend for Spain, he had given inform- 
ation of it to the French government, 
and that no explanation had been deman- 
ded of him in consequence of that commu- 
nication. But sufely this was a strange 
way of proceeding. The right hon. gen- 
tleman might Jiave safely*' stftyed until 
there had been a crime committed — until 
it had been charged and proved, and urged 
as matter of complaint by the French go- 
vernment. There was one position which 
the right hon. gentleman might, in any 
case, have taken up, ifthe court of France 
had dared to call in question the conduct 
of English subjects assisting the Spaniards 
in the war ; and that would have been to 
have put the onus of proving the fact en- 
tirely on the FVench government. Instead 
of which, the right hon. gentleman had 
bespoken the clemency of«the French 
government, in case his gallant friend 
hJiould fail into their h^nds, because accor- 
ding to some noti&ns which ware to be 
found in Grotius or Vattel, it Vould 
jippeai' that the crime was not of so guilty 
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nature, as to the subjects of a neutral 
lower assisting either of the belligerents 
11 a war. Surely this was a hint which 
might have* been spared ! It appeared to 
‘lim, that the right hon, gentleman had in- 
roduced into his comm unication one of the 
itrpngest pieces of frankness ever known 
o have taken place between two govern'* 
ments. What had France to do with 
Vattel, or Grotius, or the law of nations? 

they had entertained the least regard 
'or the rights which the writings of those 
urists went to inculcate, they would 
lever have entered Spain as they had done, 
under the pretence that she had violated 
he anti-monarchical principles to which 
he members of tlic holy alliance were 
pledged— they would never have invaded 
Spain as they had done, under the most 
base, hypocritical, and atrociously false 
pretences. He was of opinion that the 
politeness of the right hon. gentleman 
might have been spared, and that the 
French government was by no means de- 
lerving of it. He knew it was thought in- 
correct to express himself with this degree 
of freedom upon the conduct of foreign 
jovernments. Lectures had been read of 
ate to some of his honoured friends upon 
diplomatic etiquette, and political deco- 
rum in debate. If it were only to speak 
of those foreign powers as of kings and 
emperors ruling within their own states, 
and administering the aftairs of their own 
governments, he would be the last man to 
countenance, or in any way pander to the 
base and vulgar spirit of detraction, which 
was only opposed to those of high station, 
on account of the advantages to he de- 
lved from it. But, it was a question of 
nterference with other states — with the 
rights of all other people, as well as those 
of their own states: and this was the only 
place where the conduct of those princes 
could be called in question. This was al- 
most the only assembly in which the ag- 
gressions, and bloodshed, and violence, 
aixl injustice of the invaders of Spain 
could be safely denounced. And how 
could mankind be the better, supposing 
those who objected to the strictures of 
the British parliament could succeed in 
silencing them ? It was a beautiful and 
a just remark, which Mr. Fox had made 
in his history, when objecting to the in^ 
justice of Hume io violating the spirit of 
Jhistory by qualifying the vices of princes, 
by softening the colour of their abuses 
and oppressions, and setting up apologeti- 
cal and sophistical langvage in defence of 
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one prfnce in particular, that he was j 
thereby removing almost the only check 
which mankind could posses^ upon the 
conduct of despots ; for sovereigns, de- 
sirous of standing well with posterity, 
would do much in the way of thwarting 
their own inclinations, to secure some 
portion of that distinction — an ambition 
which could not be hoped from them, if 
once they were taught to expect that 
their faults would be varnished over, an*d 
that their crimes would go down to re- 
mote ages with a gloss upon them, which 
would preserve their memories from dis- 
honour. Tor the interests of truth, 
tlierefore, they should not abate the force 
of their expressions ; especially as they 
must I'eel certain, that the House of Com- 
mons was the only assembly in which the 
truth could be openly and safely declared. 
— One argument for the bill was, that it 
would expire in two years ; and, if that 
argument rested on principle, he did n ot 
see why they should keep it alive so 
long. This appeared to him to be the 
strangest reason of all for its continuance. 
What was there in the principle, which 
was not as objectionable now, as it could 
be then ? Why, in short, should the 
government want a power to deal with 
aliens otherwise than with native subjects? 
And, if rights there really were, by 
which foreign governmenft could call for 
interference as to the treatment of aliens 
resident, and if, as a matter of conse- 
quence, our own government must have 
a corresponding power, why was this 
power not to be defined by law as well as 
the other powers of the state? Why 
should the extent and exercise of it be 
left in the breast of the executive govern- 
ment, contrary to the appropriation of all 
other powers ? — As to the three secreta- 
ries of state, there was nothing in their 
opinions of foreign affairs to prove them 
particularly trust-worthy, as to the pos- 
session of this power ; though it had beep 
put forward, as if it were not the princi- 
ple but the persons who were to have the 
use of it, which the House had to con 
sider, and as if they themselves were no 
so much at variance as to make it impos- 
sible to say to which side their opiniom 
would incline upon any given subject 
The right hon. secretary for home af- 
fairs, for example, thought that the ag- 
gression of Austria was a justifiable pro- 
ceeding. That, he believed, was not the 
opinion of either of the other two secre 
taries. But, the mischief of it was, thd 
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:his variance of opinion would do nothing 
or the liberal part of the argument. 
Each of them might, perhaps, choose a 
different class of subjects for the opera- 
tion of this law ; and thus the poor aliens 
might find themselves in the condition of 
the man with two wives, whose head was 
party-coloured — one pulling out all the 
white hairs, and the other all the black, 
until he was left with a bare scalp.— 
Upon another part of the subject, he 
could not hinder himself from venturing 
a remark or two, as to what had been ad- 
tranced respecting the opinion of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Hill, with which it was asserted 
hat Mr. Pitt found himself supported, on 
ntroducing this bill for the first time. 
Since the discussion a few nights ago a 
learned friend of his had, by indefatiga*> 
ble research, recovered that opinion 
Tom among the papers of that emineq^ 
awyer, and though it had been asserted, 
over and over again, that the opinion was 
in favour of the powers given by the bill, the 
fact was otherwise.-— There was another 
consideration belonging to this subject, 
which did not attract sufficient attention. 
Mr. Serjeant Hill, though admitted to 
have been one of the greatest 4awyer8 of 
his time, was generally supposed to be ig- 
norant on worldly affairs. He did not, 
however, show himself altogether igno«- 
rant of the nature of a majority in that 
Hr use, though he never had a seat in it. 
The Alien bill was not the only subject 
upon which Mr. Pitt had found it conve- 
nient to consult him. His opinion had 
been asked by the same minister upon a 
doubtful legal point jn the regency *bill. 
The answer of serjeanl Hill had been 
tolerably well preserved; the legal point 
was now not^nown. It was reported that 
the following conversation took place 
between Mr. Pitt’s agent and serjeant 
Hill; — “ Pray is Mr. Pitt tolerably sure 
of a majority voting for this bill in the 
House of Lords ?*' Answer. — « He haa 
pretty good reason to believe, that he is 
there sifre of a majority.’ * Question.-— 
And has he as good reason to expect a 
majority in his favour in the House of 
Commons ?” Answer.— He has no 
doubt whatever of a majority in the 
lower House.” “ Then what can it signify 
to you how the law stands, seeing that the 
majority will be ^ith you, propose whau 
ever you will ?” So that the learned ser-i 
jebnt knew pretty well of what materials 
that House was composed, without having 
enjoyed tlfla honour of a seat in it— witbn 
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out being a member of that parliament 
which violated the principles of common 
arithmetic, by declaring that a piece of 
paper worth 15^. was actually worth 20s., 
and immediately afterwards passed another 
law to punish those who refused to ac- 
knowledge that it was worth 20s. Nor 
was the learned serjeant a member of that 
parliament which,* when called upon to 
mquire into the conduct of the war, 
voted, without investigation of facts and 
circumstances, without reference to wit- 
ness or testimony of any kind, that the 
conduct of ministers in prosecuting the 
war deserved the approbation of the 
Crown and the parliament, and the confi- 
dence and gratitude of the country. No 
wonder that the censorious, and that por- 
tion of the people who were suspiciously 
inclined, should, after transactions such 
Bi these, be too apt to consider the power 
of the House of Commons as a fanciful 
ornament— a sort of useful tail to the 
lifgh'dyiog kite of prerogative ! They were 
constantly told of the dangers of innova- 
tion— of the excellence of that which had 
existed for so long a period— of the perils 
of alteration. Upon this principle, every 
thing was found defensible. The usury 
laws were not to be altered, because the 
country had flourished and grown up to a 
State of unparalleled prosperityunderthem. 
The game laws roust not be touched, be- 
cause they too had contributed towards the 
prosperity of the country. The poor-laws 
were by no means to be altered. “ What ! 
take away the comforts of the poor?” 
Even the abolition of that infamous traf- 
fic Inhuman flesh,, the slave trade, had 
been resisted on the ground ofsettled laws, 
under which the country had risen to the 
highest station of political gfory and com- 
mercial greatness. The argument was, to 
say the least of it, as applicable to the j 
principle of this bill, which was strange | 
m the practice of the constitution. He | 
could not but recal to theic minds the 
words of an eloquent person, who, thougli 
he was in his time the greatest of^ll rene- 
gades from the principles of his early life, 
was glad to seek shelter from the storm of 
political adversity which buifetted him to- 
wards the close of his career. Lord i 
Strafford, on finding that he was, in his 
turn, to become the victim of these plots 
and designs, in the inveption of which he 
had assisted, by doing all in his power to 
raise up and strengthen the principle "of _ 
constructive and accumulative treasons, ' 
did not hesitate to appeal to** those bet- j 
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ter principles from which his life hhd been 
a continued deviation. ‘‘ We have lived, 
my lords, happily to ourselves at home : 
we have lived gloriously abroad to the 
world : let us be content with what our 
fathers have left us: let not our ambi- 
tion carry us to be more learned than 
the}' were, in these killing and destruc- 
tive arts. Great wisdom it will be in 
your lordships, and just providence, for 
yourselves, for your posterities, for the 
whole kingdom, to cast from you, into 
the fire, these bloody and mysterious vo- 
lumes of arbitrary and constructive trea- 
sons, as the primitive Christians did their 
books of curious arts, and betake your- 
selves to the plain letter of the statute, 
which tells you where the crime is, and 
points out to you the path by which you 
may avoid it.” So would he now say of 
the Alien bill. That w ithout which the coun- 
try had done from 1688 down to the time 
of Mr. Pitt, and done safely, could not be 
absolutely necessary to preserve the state 
now. 

He thought that the bill must impose 
difficulties on the government itself. 
Suppose the Russian minister were to 
inform the right hon. gentleman that 
certain subjects of the Autocrat of all the 
Russias were plotting and carrying into 
effect designs against the government of 
Russia, and Was to require them to be 
sent away accordingly. If there were no 
Alien bill, the answer to such a proposal 
would be clear — “ We do not possess the 
power : you must first show that these 
people are offending against our laws.” 
But, >vhiie the Alien bill existed, the 
claim of the Russian minister would be 
reasonable and just. He might say, after 
producing the most unquestionable proofs 
of the truth of his statement — “ For what 
purpose have you the power of the Alien 
bill in your hands, if you cannot apply 
it in this case F’ He might even go 
further than this. The Russian minister 
would be at liberty, according to reason 
and justice, to withhold the proofs if they 
were demanded, and compliance could 
not in reason be refused ; because the act 
was good for nothing whatever, if it could 
not allow ministers to accommodate thus 
far those governments which were in 
alliance with our own. Surely this was a 
dilemma in which 'a government ought 
not to be placed. Suppose, further, that 
a refusal were given to the request of the 
Russian minister : perhaps angry language 
might occur — perhaps the case would be 
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such, that our good friends the French 
might find it necessary to offer their 
mediation. They would hear the merits 
of it from each side, and then they teould, 
in all probability, advise the British go- 
vernment, “ Oh, you had better give him 
up— -it is only one man, an obstinate loan, 
a wrong-headed man”— (for this was sure 
to be the character of any man who be- 
came obnoxious to arbitrary power)— “let 
him go, he’ll only cause you trouble ; 
send him to Russia, and be rid of him ; 
a refusal may involve you in war ; and 
then think of your 800 millions of debt — 
your House of Commons won’t support 
you in any more war expenses.’* Were 
the government to be so placed, and were 
France so to mediate, and it came to the 
question of what choice should be made 
between war on the one hand, and base- 
ness on the other ? he trusted that there 
would be no hesitation between those 
alternatives. But, war was an evil to be 
deplored ; and the best way to avoid it 
was not to preserve in existence those 
powers, the exercise of which could only 
compromise our safety. 

His honourable friends had been taunted 
as to their views and motives in their 
opposition to this bill. For his own part, 
he could conscientiously say, that he had 
nothing at heart in it but the honour and 
interests of England. It Appeared to him, 
that this was a power which it w’as not 
necessary for the government to possess, 
which it had not hitherto possessed, from 
the very want of which the country had 
grown and flourished beyond any other ; 
a power which no great statesman would 
ever wish to have, but would be rather 
glad to get rid of, not at the expiration 
of two years, but as soon as the House 
of Commons would allow him to depose 
it, as a weight of grievous and inconve- 
nient responsibility. 

But, it seemed that the bill was not .to 
have been renewed, even for two year^, 
had it not been foy a plot whicn*was 
discovered just a fortnight before it was 
about to expire. What a most seasonable 
and opportune plot ! It would delight 
him to be let into the whole of the secrets 
and mysteries of it. What did the parlia- 
ment know about it ? These plots were 
brought to light with surprising conve« 
nience ; but then •they had generally 
tended to injure the public liberties— to 
the suspending of the Habeas Corpus act, 
and placing life and personal freedom at 
the disposal of ministers. Really, to 
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consider the use that was made of these 
plots, and the measures which followed 
upon them, was enough to destroy all 
belief in them. One might almost imagine 
for instance, that the inventor of this last 
plot was some miserable tool of the 
French police — some needy, mercenary 
wretch, who had been hired to invent the 
crime of which he waa afterwards to have 
himself accused, in order to the passing 
of this act once more. This method of 
leading the country on by plots, at one 
time to the detriment of natives in the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act, at 
another to the injury of foreigners under 
the Alien bill, made the two right hon. 
secretaries for home and foreign a&frs 
seem very like the two kings of Brentford, 
who were described in the play as smell- 
ing at the same nosegay. At last, the 
parliament would believe nothing about . 
plots — as the country did already — exc^t 
that they were plausible pretexts for 
passing measures which no minister would 
venture upon without one. Not that he 
believed that ministers went the lengths 
of baseness and iniquity, or that they 
countenanced them, to the degree prac- 
tised by their own agents. .It waa im- 
possible to believe, for example, that lord 
Sidraouth had commissioned Oliver to go 
into the northern counties, and foment 
disturbances, of which no part existed 
before, just a week before the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act was to expire. 
He was convinced, however, that this bill 
was not the best method of governing the 
country, in regard to those objects which 
it professed to comprise. If the power 
itself were necessaiy to the carrying on 
of the government, it ought, in the course 
of the eigllt years during which the bill 
had been in operation, to have been 
moulded into a more constitutional shape. 
It was said, that it was not much for them 
to wait a year for the expiration of this 
bill : but, . if this was all that could be 
urged, it was not much for government to 
give up the bill a year before the time in 
which, on account of the worthlessness 
of its principle, they were induced to let 
it expire. He would, therefore^ support 
the amendment for reading it a third time 
that day six months. The richt hon. 

f entleman had advised his noble friend 
lord A1 thorp) Jo try his hand at an alien 
bill with less objectionable modifications 
than^this. But, why should his noble 
friend be called on to do the work of 
g^vernmfnt ? As well might his noble 
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firiend saT* with inspect to the CoUDty- 
iCoartB billi that he would leave the evil 
where it wai, and each man should be 
allovred still to grasp what he could of his 
n^hbmir's goods without fear of being 
Bme responsible to equal laws. It was 
line advantage of a constitutional system 
^ government, that the measures were 
Buitable to the necessities of the times. 
That would be the ambition of a constitu- 
tional administration, who ought never to 
have recourse to these clumsy expedients, 
nor subject themselves to the accusation, 
that, while observant of the lesser attri- 
butes, they were forgetful of the great 
things of the law, mercy and judgment. 
He could not give his sanction to a bill 
which interfered with the security, the 
freedom, and the happiness of foreigners 
who came to this country, trusting to its 
hospitality, and not apprehending that they 
would be made the victims of arbitrary 
power. 

Lord John Russell said, that no man 
would venture to say that the government 
should be exposed to the demands from 
foreign powers to which this bill subjected 
them. The ground of a supposed con- 
spiracy, against a foreign state, was a 
fallacy iii terms. In a conspiracy there 
must be not only actors, but a subject to 
act against. In a conspiracy set on foot 
in England against a foreign state, there 
was only one of those ingredients. The 
conspirators, while they observed the laws 
of the country, transacted nothing ; it was 
only conversation — it was the shadow of 
a conspiracy, without the substance. Go- 
vernment could have no right to inquire 
into, a conversation between particular 
persons, merely because they happened 
to bear a particular nationa'l character. 
If so, what conversation would be safe ? 
Every man might be made responsible, in 
turn, to some aggrieved foreign govern- 
ment. If a man were to speak ill of the 
supremacy of the Pope, he . w'ould be 
objected against by a government which 
maintained the Pope's supremacy. Go- 
vernment could have no other fair method 
of treating aliens than by the laws which 
subjected its own people. Foreigners 
must have the same liberty of speech as 
natives. It was only acts of hostility 
against a foreign government which could 
be properly resented— such as the march- 
ing of troops against them, and the 
preparing of armaments. This might ahd 
did happen in the invasion of Spain. But, 
it coum never be charged against any 
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one residing in England. There could 
be no levying of troops or preparation of 
arms, without bringing them to the open 
ports of the kingdom ; and then, indeed, 
and not before, the responsibility of this 
government, to others at peace with it, 
would commence. So far there was ground 
for just and reasonable precaution ; but 
certainly none was needed as to foreigners 
residing in the interior of the country ; 
sifch foreigners could only be bound by 
the laws which bound the natives. He 
rose merely to express his hope, that as 
this bill was not needed for the good 
government of the country, it was the last 
time he should ever have an opportunity 
of addressing the House upon the subject, 
convinced as he was, that after the expi- 
ration of it, they would look back to it as 
a measure which ought never to have been 
sanctioned. 

The House divided: For the third read- 
ing 93 ; For the amendment 43 ; Ma- 
jority 50. 


List of the Minority, 


Abercromhy, hon. J. 

Leader, W. Jy. 

Allan, J. 11. 

Lennard, T. B. 

AUhorpe, vise. 

Leycester, H, 

Baillie, col. J. 

Maberly, W. L. 

Baring, sir T. 

Mackintosh, sir J. 

Benyon, B. 

Martin, John 

Bernal, 11. 

Monck, J. B. 

Calcraft, J. H. 

Moore, P. 

Calvert, C. 

Norinanby, vise. 

Calvert, N. 

Nugent, lord 

Carter, John 

Palmer, col. 

Clifton, viscount 

Pelham, J. C. 

Curwen, J. 

Philips, G. 

Davies, T. 

Rice, T. S. 

Ebrington, vise. 

Rickford, W. 

Evans, W. 

Smith, W. 

Fergusson, sir R. 

Stanley, hon. E. C. 

Gaskell, B. 

Warre, J. 

Grattan, J. 

Williams, W. 

Gordon, R. 

Whitmore, W. W. 

Ilobhouse, J. C. 

Tellers. 

Hume, J. 

Denman, T. 

Kemp, T. 

Russell, lord J. 


]Vfr. Denman then proposed as an amend** 
ment in the body of the bill, that the 
words “ two years” should be struck out, 
and the words one year ” inserted in 
their stead. The House divided on the 
question — that the words proposed to 
be struck out stand part of the bill the 
numbers were, Ayes 111 ; Noes 47; Ma- 
jority 64. « 

The bill was then passed. 

Buildikg of New Chcrches.] On 
the motion of the Chancellor of the 
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tjhequerVthe order of the day for bringing 
up the report of the committee of supply j 
on the grant for building new. chui;ches 
was read. On the question, ** that the 
report be now received,” 

Mr. Humt said, he could not allow the 
report to be brought up, being, as he wjA, 
so little satisfied with the reasons which 
had been given in the committee in sup- 
ort of the grant. He had already stated^ 
is opinion, that the money should not be 
voted, and after the length at which he 
had explained the grounds of that opinion, 
he felt it only necessary to say that he 
should now oppose the motion. First, 
because it was admitted by ministers 
themselves, that the money would not be 
wanted for three years to come. There 
bad been no instance, he believed, in 
which the House had granted money, un- 
less it was to be applied to tlie service of 
the year. It might have happened, that 
money had not been applied within that 
time ; but that had arisen from some ac- 
cidental circumstances, and had never 
been avowed by the ministers on their 
asking for the money. Secondly, he ob« 
jected to the grant, because he thought 
the money required might be raised with- 
out the aid of parliament. He considered 
that the only object of the vote was, to 
increase the church patronage and church 
influence, already too extensive. He 
thought, too, that there were churches 
enough ; and he did not believe that the 
number of persons who frequented them 
was increasing; but, on the contrary, that 
the zeal and ability of the dissenters were 
rapidly reducing the numbers of those 
who belonged to thechurch establishment. 
Thirdly, he thought the money, if granted 
at all, might be applied to better pur- 
poses ; and for these reasons he moved, 
that the report be received this day six 
months.’’ 

Mr. Warre had no hesitation in express- 
ing his intention to support the vote. His 
hon. friepd had spoken Qfa falling-off from 
tlie church ; but had it never occurred to 
him, that this might proceed as well from 
the insufficiency of tne churches, as from 
those qualities for which he gave the dis- 
senters credit ? He had reason to believe 
that there were many populous towns in 
which the people would eagerly attend 
the churches, if they had them, and if the 
duty were well done [hear !]. He said, 
“ if the duty were well done,” because 
he would not be understood to advocate 
the.buiiding of churcbes, unless the nul- 
VOL. XI. ^ 


pits of those churches were to be ably fiHr 

ed. He was anxious, upon this part, df 
the subject, that, when the bill should g« 
into a committee, some mode might be 
devised, with respect to the nomination of 
the incumbents, that would give general 
satisfaction. With respect to the dissent 
ters, nothing that he had ever said<could 
be construed to imply, *that he was not 
willing to extend, to them, not only tole- 
ration but the utmost indulgetipe. He 
was as desirous as an^ roan could be, that 
every avenue to their civil and religious 
rights should be open to them. It was 
not in hostility to tnem, but in reverence 
to the church in which he was bred, tha$ 
he wished to see it supported as became 
its dignity and the interests of the people. 
The dissenters used every means in their 
power by buildir^ chapels, to establish 
and to diffuse their principles. The ques^f 
tioh, then, was, whether, upon the caie 
which had been made out, and after an 
experiment had been tried, which had 
been perfectly successful as far as it had 
gone, the House should now refuse to 
grant an additional sum, to accomplish a 
purpose so important and so necessary to 
the established church. The hob. mem- 
ber concluded by saying, that he had been 
induced to address these observations to 
the House, because he was not willing to 
' give a silent vote upon an occasion in 
which he was compelled to differ from 
those with whom he usuallv acted, and 
for whose judgment he had the highest 
respect. 

Mr. W* Smith said, the fact of tjjje 
number of dissenters having so extensive- 
ly multiplied, had been, he thought, too 
hastily assume^ He had known a parish 
where there was no dissentirfg chapel, but 
where the church had been abandoned be- 
cause it was badly served. In the oity 
which hehadthe honour to represent, there 
were 37 churches, and yet there was no 
^ilace in which there were so many dis- 
senting chapels, and so well filled. * This 
he believed, arose from no insufficiency, 
nor want of activity, io the clergymen of 
that city, who were in every way highly, 
respectable ; but he thought that, in this, 
as in every other case, it was caused by 
accidental circumstances, which applied 
to parliculaif places. With respect to 
wliat had been said -of the mode of ap- 
pointing clergjrtnen by .election, he must 
observ^f^bat he saw nothing objection- 
able in that mode. It had been said, tliat 
, H was derog&tory lo the dignity of the 
I 2 C 
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church to tidiinit to canvassing. Among 
the difisenters no such canvassing was 
practised; and as to the dignity, he 
thought the true dignity was in their uti- 
Almost the only objection he had 
to this vote, was, that no pains had been 
taken to ascertain whether the money 
which was required could not be supplied 
from some other source. When the church 
emoluments should be inquired into, and 
it should be found that no portion of them 
could be better applied than they were at 
present, he would willingly vote for this, 
or for any other sum ; but until then, he 
must be excused for withholding his assent 
to the vote. 

Sir R. Fergusson declared, that the 
grant proposed was a most useless appli- 
cation of the public money. He knew, 
of his own knowledge, that in a parish of 
'Bdinburgh, where the population had ra- 
pidly increased, two new churches and a 
chapel of ease had been built by public 
aubscription within these few years. The 
principle observed in these churches was, 
to admit mere paupers free of any expense, 
and to charge mechanics, and persons 
in decent employ, a shilling a year for a 
seat. He much wished that the parlia- 
mentary grant were let alone, and had no 
doubt of soon hnding places of worship, 
wherever a real necessity existed for 
them. 

Sir Isaac Cojffln, as an orthodox church- 
man, would vote for this grant. During 
the latter part of his life, he had found by | 
experience, that there was a lamentable | 
increase of those devil-killers, called j 
methodists — sucli*an increase as, he was 
sure must eventually undermine the church 
of P^ngland. These methodists were such 
mooting felloes, that let them once get j 
into your house, they would soon get into 
the kitciien, from the kitchen they would 
get into the cellar— and the inevitable con- 
sequences among servants,* were, prosti- 
tution and dishonesty [A laugh and* 
cries of hear.] 

Mr. Butterworth said, he should vote 
for the grant, not on account of the in- 
crease of dissenters, but on account of 
the increase of infidelity. He was sorry 
to have heard, the other night, a most re- 
spectable society, he meant the Home 
Missionary society, spoken *of in a harsh 
way by an hon. and* learned gentleman 
(Dr. Lushington)^ whom he did not^then 
see present. He knew that soefety to be 
a most useful and meritorious body. He 
knew that it sent missionaries to instruct 
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the people, into hamlets where there were 
no church of England, nor any other mi- 
nisters. He was most sorry to hear the ri- 
dicule with which religious subjects had 
been treated. If the bible were true— and 
if it was false, all they were doing was a 
, fdree— nothing connected with it should 
I be treated with ridicule ; for such a tone 
taken by persons of weight and character, 
jn that House, did more harm than the 
publications of Garble, Hone, and people 
of that description. He should support 
the vote, on account of the increasing po- 
pulation of the country, and because he 
approved of the Liturgy of the church of 
England, which was founded on the doc- 
trines of the bible. He thought, however, 
much more good might be done if they 
gave the subscribers to the erection of 
churches some share in the nomination of 
the ministers. He knew a friend of his, 
who had subscribed 1000/. to the erection 
of a chapel, and was now unable to enter 
it, because the character of the minister 
was not what that of a church of England 
clergyman should be. The hon. member 
for Medhurst had said, that the money 
would be better applied to increase the 
number of schools than that of churches. 
He was as zealous a friend to schools as 
the hon. member could be; but he thought 
that nothing would more conduce to the 
increase of schools, than adding to the 
number of places of worship. He was 
I sorry to observe in the course of the de- 
bate on this subject, that some gentlemen 
seemed to think that they could not sup- 
port the church without casting reflec- 
tions on the dU'Senters. Though attached 
to the church, be knew many dissenters 
who were as useful members of society, 
and as loyal and meritorious, as any men 
in the kingdom. 

Mr. T* Wilson thought the question 
was not, whether the existing churches 
were large or handsome enough, but whe- 
ther they were adapted to the congrega- 
tfons they ought to hold. Any Qne who 
looked at the churches of our ancestors 
must be satisfied that they were built for 
the rich, and not for the poor. For the lat- 
ter there was generally a solitary bench ; 
while the former never experienced any 
difficulty in obtaining seats and accommo- 
dation because they could afford to pay 
for them. The proposed system alone 
provided for the spiritual comfort of those 
who had been hitherto almost forgotten. 

The House divided; For the original 
mdtion 144. For the amendment S4. 
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Althorp, vise, 
Baillie, col. J. 
Bernal, R. 

Bircb, J. 

Bright, H. 

Calcraft, J. H. 
Cavendish, C. C. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cradock, S. 

Davies, T. 

Denman, T. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Grattan, J. 
Hobhouse, J. C« 
James, W. 

Ingilby, sir W. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Leycester, R. 


Maberly, J . 
Maberly W. L. • 
Martin, J . 
Monck, J. B. 
Normanby, vise. 
Nugent, lord 
Pelham, J. C* 
Philips, G. 

Rice, T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Roberts, A. W. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, W. 
Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. C. 

Tellers. 

Fergusson, sir R. 
Hume, J. 


Game Laws Amendment Bill.] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
committee on this bill, 

Mr, 5. Worile^y upon the clause pro- 
viding for the punishment of night poach- 
ers and persons found jvith guns by night, 
moved, that after the word game,” the 
word rabbits” be inserted ; which 
aoiendcnent was agreed to. 

Mr. Mundy observed, that in the case 
of the trial of these poachers, there was 
a prejudice, that the justices of the peace, 
being themselves sportsmenvand game pre- 
servers, would strain the law in order to 
punish poachers. He therefore wished to 
take away a suspicion so injurious to the 
administration of justice. He had intend- 
ed to transfer tlie jurisdiction, in all trials 
for the third oifence ( which subjected the 
poacher to transportation), to the justices 
of assize and gaol delivery, instead of 
the quarter-sessions. It had been object- 
ed, that many prisoners would rather be 
tried at once by the quarter-sessions, than 
lie in gaol till the assizes. He should, 
therefore, give them the option and would 
move an amendment to the following ef- 
fect : — “ Provided, that any person to b5 
tried for such offence! shall, at the choice 
or option of such person, be bound over 
to be tried either at the general quarter- 
sessions of the peace, or before the jus- 
tices of assize and gaol delivery.*' 

Mr. B. Woriley appreciated the object 
of die amendment, and thought that, if 
any impresskin of a, want of justice on 
the part of the magistrates existed, it 
would be well to remove it by transfer- 
ring the jurUdiction to the judges of the 
lend ; confidcatt vm, that the latter 


would aee the necessity of repressing 
those who made a habit of preying nightly 
on their neighbours* property. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, that as the law 
stood at present, no person was allowed 
to appoint a gamekeeper but the lord o£ 
the manor. Now, he thought every 
proprietor who had laii4 enough to make 
It worth his while to do so, ought to have 
this privilege. The ouantity of land so 
to entitle him, he would fix at 500 acres;* 
a quantity for which he found a precedent 
in an act that passed some time since, per- 
mitting the nomination of gamekeepers 
under certain circumstances, in Wales. 
The hon. gentleman then moved a clause 
to that effect. 

Colonel Wood was sorry to hear hts 
hon. friend propose this clause, which, 
like some others in the bill, had thrown 
round it a great deal of unpopularity. 
might now be fairly objected, that there* 
would be ten lords of the manor for one* 
As to his hon. friend's precedent, the fact 
was, that in Wales there were large tracts 
of land that were not included in any 
manor whatever, and it became neces- 
sary to take care, by the appointment of 
gamekeepers, of the game upon them. 
For his own part, he believed, that at pre- 
sent there were no greater poachers than 
the gamekeepers themselves, and that so 
far from preventing poaching, they sup* 
plied half the game that was sold id 
London. The consequence of this clause 
would be, that every farmer of 500 acres, 
would nominate his own son his game- 
keeper, and thus spoil a good farmer, 
and perhaps make a determined poacher. 
He saw no necessity for the clause. 

Mr J, Whftrton thought the objections 
of the last speaker totally* unfounded. 

Mr. Monck thought, that if the com- 
mittee were aware of the extensive 
powers that .were vested in gamekeepers, 
they would decidedly oppose this clause. 
The 5th of ’Anne had very properly con- 
fined the power of nominating these 
keepers to the lords of manors. The 
statute of Charles enabled them to seize 
guns and dogs, and search houses; but 
after that act, came the4thand5th William 
Srd, by which gamekeepers were expressly 
authorised ^0 resist all nightly offenders, 
in the same manner as if the offence had 
been committed* in an ancient forest. 
Now, that enactment expressly referred 
to Hie oppressive law, 21 Fdward Ist, 
by which |t was declared, that if a tree- 
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jpmer in a foreit did not 8top when de« 
dtred by^ tiiie gamekeeper, be might be 
iUled, and die gamekeeper should not be 
tra^ijed* And this act, be it remero- 
waa still in force. He himself 
Ibiew of a case in which, under very 
aimilar circumstances, a gamekeeper had 
fired at a mere trespasser, and so wound- 
ed him as to make oim a cripple for life. 

Mr. Pee/ said, his impression was very 
.strongly in favour of the omission of the 
elause. He thought that, as it stood, it 
was likely to be productive of consider- 
able litigation. As the general Kvoice 
Seemed to be so strong against it, he 
would request his hon. friend to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. S. Woriley observed, that the 
||Ower of the gamekeeper was limited by 
me first clause of the bill, yet he had no | 
objection to withdraw the clause, as it 
*leetned to be the wish of the committee. 

*' The next clause was, that no person 
except gamekeepers should set snares for 
tame. 

Colonel Davies objected lo the clause, 
as it was at present worded. It would 
give the owners of small parcels of land 
•Ontiguoq^ to large estates, an opportu- 
nity of killing the game of their neigh- 
bours. He would propose, that the privi- 
lege of setting snares should be limited 
to penons possessing 100 acres, or en- 
titled to the game on that quantity of 
land. 


Kr J, Shelley said, he had objected to 
the principle of the bill, because he 
thought its effect would be to destroy all 
the game fn the country ; but the privi- 
lege of setting snares would precipitate 
that destruction, and was therefore pecu- 
liarly objectionable. 

Sir J, Sebright denied that farmers 
were always remunerated by lower rents 
for the destruction caused by game. He 
wished those who fed the game, to have 
the property bf it, and therefore hoped 
the clause would not be given up, 

Mr. Peel thought it erroneous to sup- 
i pose that game would be destroyed by 
the effect of this clause. He had no 
doubt, that in ninety*nine cases out of a 
hundred, the effect of it would be, a conr- 
position between the rich preserver of 
game and his poor neighbour, by which 
the former would give something for the 
injury done to the latter, and for the 
right of following and killing game on 
his land. 

The proposition of colonel Davies was 
negatived, and the clause was agreed to, 

I with some verbal amendments. Several 
other clauses were then agreed to without 
I discussion, and the House being resumed, 
the report was ordered to be received on 
Wednesday. 

IIOU^E OF LORDS. 

Tuesday y April 13- 


Mr. S. Worileyrndy that at the end Newfoundland Judicature 
of the clause there was an exception in On the order of tlie day for the second 
favour of persons using snares on their reading of this bill, 
own land. The clause only went to pre- | Earl Bathurst rose, shortly to explain 
vent the use of Such snares on lands to their lordsliips the state in which the 
not belonging to the parties, they not | administration of justice at present stood 
being appointed as gamekeepers on such in that island, and the alterations it was 
lands, and to empower parties to seize proposed to make by the present bill, 
any such snares, except they were set Until the year 1791, there had been no 
by the owners of the land, or by his or regular enurts of judicature in Newfound- 
their permission, land, although that island bad then been 

Colonel Davies thought tbe clause still nearly two hundred years in our posses- 
ebjectionable. ^ * %ioo. In the earl^ period, it had been 

Mn (S. Worthy said, the principle of so much an object *to discourage a sede- 
ihe bill was, to make game property, and runt fishing establishment, that no carewas 
that being the case, it was but natural taken to appoint courts for the administra- 
that the owner of the land should have tion of justice ; and there had grown up, 
the power of destroying the game on bis from the wants of the people, courts, over 
own grounds. In some cases, this would which persons presided, who were called 
no daubs be productive of inc;pnveniencet admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admi* 
but it was but just that the poor man, rals. In 1791, however, a law was pass- 
whose small parcel of land was conti- ed, establishing both civil and criminal 
guous to a great preserve, sbouldjmve courts; In the supreme court one judge 
some means of remunerating hirnsJlH* for presided, who deciiled both in civil and 
the injury done to his lend by the gatne criminal cases, and in the latter he was 
of his neig))bour. 
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^a88isted*bT two aBsessors of the Surrogate 
courts. Many complaints had been made, 
and it had been found difficult to procure 
jurors. But of the courts preside J over 
by naval officers, no complaints had ever 
been made. By the present bill, it was 
proposed to appoint a supreme court •of 
justice, having for chief judge some 
erson who shall have been called to the 
ar. He was to be assisted by two other 
judges, and, in the first instance, it wsft 
supposed not necessary that these two 
other judges should be barristers. It 
was apprehended that some difficulty 
would be found in procuring barristers 
to go out of the country; but, on further 
deliberation, it had been resolved, that 
the two assistant judges should also be 
barristers. These three judges were to 
have the administration of justice both 
In civil and criminal cases, and also the 
jurisdiction of the vice-admiral. The 
Surrogates were to be abolished. Circuit 
courts were to be established, and the 
island was to be divided into three circuits 
and each of the three judges would go 
one of the circuits. In the first draft of 
the bill, considering the difficulty which 
had been formerly experienced in finding 
proper persons to act as jurors, it was 
roposed, that trial by jury should not 
e the form ; but though it was of great 
importance, when the Stfirogates were 
persons not learned in the law, to have 
intelligent jurors, the same difficulty did 
not exist when, as proposed by the bill, 
the judges were all to be barristers. In 
criminal cases, therefore, it was proposed 
to have juries. By the bill also, ouarter- 
sessions would be established in Different 
places. Adverting to the question of 
marriage, his lordship said, that formerly 
much confusion had existed in New- 
foundland as to solemnizing marriage. 
In 1817, a law was passed giving validity 
to all marriages celebrated by any person 
in holy orders. The marriage act did^ 
not extend to that island, where marria- 
ges were regulated by the common law. 
He would propose that the bill of 1817 
should be repealed, and so much of it re- 
enacted, as would enabledissenting clergy- 
men and Roman Catholic priests to so- 
lemnize marriages under certain regula- 
tions. 

The Earl of Darnku observed, that if 
certain alterations in the system of judi- 
cature had not been proposed to be made, 
he should have had a petition to present 
on the subject. He was happy to under- 
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stand that the trial by juty, wfai^ M 
been taken away, was to be resioicd.' ' 

On the suggestion of lord Holland*, lord 
Bathurst agreed to divide the bill intd 
twobUls. ■ 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesda^f April 18. 

Dublin Coal Trade Bill.] i/lu 
S. Rice presented a petition from the 
merchants and traders of Dublin ^ai^t 
the Dublin Coal bill. The petitioners 
considered the measure proposed by the 
hon. member for Dublin to be most in* 
jurious to their interests. 

Mr. Ellis maintained, th^t the billrfria 
calculated to remedy a system of grossf 
fraud and Injustice, which had been long 
carried on in the coal trade of Dublin. 

Mr. Curxioen presented a similar petition^p* 
signed by four hundred merchants and 
ship-owners, trading between Dublin and 
Whitehaven. 

Lord Loustker observed, that the oppo- 
sition to the measure was by no means 
general. On the contrary, he believed, 
the bill met with the approbation of a 
majority of the persons interested. 

Mr. Curtoen was surprised to hear thf 
observations which bad fallen from the. 
noble lord. A petition against the bil](, 
would shortly be presented from White- 
haven, in which the same sentiments would, 
be still more strongly enforced. 

Mr. S. Mice said, that this measure, bad 
created the greatest interest in the city 
of Dublin. The chamber of commerce, 
and other most respectable bodies, had 
petitioned the House against the bill, and 
not a single petition had been presented 
in its favour.* • 

Mr. Grattan said, that the strongest 
objections to the bill were generally en- 
tertained in Dublin. 

Mr. Datuson maintained, that the bill 
was calculated to rescue the inhabitants 
of Dublin from the fraudulent and iniqui- 
tous sysfbm on which the coal trade was 
conducted in that city. 

Sir </. Neumort said, that if the hon* 
member would look to the signatures of 
the petition, he would find that it had 
been signed by the principal merchants 
and inhabitants of Dublin. He believed, 
in his conscience, (hat the bill had no other 
object than to legdise the exactions of the 
cofp^tion of Dublin. 

Kennedy said, that the tax on coals 
levied by the magistrates was equd to 
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<H^«iSKn4(nAii dw amount of the Idn^’a 
taxai. oB ' ttHt commoditjr. The ship- 
iMWtofi wi olher personi mterested in 
Sodllaidf mre unaainioug in reprobating 
uitetlrei and he should certainly 
gi?c It his decided opposition. 

itr. JSid&f in moring the second reading 
of the Dublinooal-trade bili| said, that the 
great object of this measure was, to re- 
liiedy a system of unheard-of frauds in 
to sale' of coals in that city. Most of 
to petitions against the bill came from a 
class interested in the continuance of that 
^item, with to exception of the petition 
Irom to chamber or commerce, which 
was, undoubtedly, entitled to serious 
ooosideration, and some of the sugges- 
tions In whit^ he had himself adopted. 
The coal trade in Dublin had been regu- 
lated by an act of parliament, brought in 
by his distinguished predecessor, the late 
member for that city, Mr. Grattan, and 
most of the provisions in the present bill, 
which was supposed to have excited so 
much alarm, were the same as those 
which had been suggested by that dis- 
tinguished statesman. That bill, however, 
liad> been inoperative, In consequence of 
iheimpossibility of carrying into effect the 
eevete penalties which it imposed, and it 
bad become necessary to introduce new 
regulations on sounder principles of com^ 
mercial policy. The right hon. member 
for Waterford had expressed his convic- 
tion, that the real object of this bill was 
totoalise theexactionsof the corporation 
of Dublin. He could only say, that if 
•i|ch had been the object of the bill, tome 
other person mus^ have been found to 
twing it forward in that House. He 


coals to the poor by carters going about 
through the streets, and what was pro- 
posed was, to compel those persons to 
carry certificates of the quality of the 
coals, under a penalty of 40s. If in the 
progress of the measure it should be found 
torcontain any objectionable clauses, it 
would be open to any gentleman to 
oppose them on the third reading of the 

Mr. Grattan said, the hon. and learned 
gentleman had made an allusion to a bill 
which had been introduced by his father ; 
but the House must perceive that, 
although the penalties of that act were 
severe, it was very far indeed from con- 
ferring the summary powers which were 
roposed to be granted by the bill now 
efore them; such as empowering the 
Lord Mayor, without bail or mainprise, to 
commit persons to prison. The proposed 
measure would throw impediments in the 
way of all the coal-dealers in the country, 
of the corporation of the city of Dublin, or 
of the hon. and learned gentleman who was 
their organ; but he thought that the 
House ought not to consent to a measure 
for the purpose of gratifying a party from 
which neither the country at large, nor 
the city of Dublin, would derive any 
benefit. He should therefore move that 
this bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 

Mr, Dawson said, he would take upon 
himself to affirm that this bill was looked 
forward to, with great expectation and 
satisfaction by the most respectable citi- 
zens of Dublin. The poor of Dublin 
were at present completely at the mercy 
of the coal-factors. The Jaw gave them 


would no more lend his aid to the object 
of legalising the exactions bf the corpo- 
tation of Dublin than the right hon. 
Iwronet. So far was this, however, from 
'bmng the object of the bill, that the effect 
K^Tit would be, to diminish very consider- 
tbe power of the corporation. The 
objects of the bill were three— first, 
secure to quality of the cdals sold, 
and to prevent them from being sold 
under fiilie denominations; a species of 
finmd which was carried to a great extent 
In to city of Dublin. This would be 
etoted by regulatbns requiring a strict 
deridnstion of the port fronv which the 
cem came. The second object of the 
bill would be, tonrovide that the due 
wdgbt of cods snould be sdld^the 
coasumer. The third object whi^ he 
had in view - was, to regnlatcf the vale of 


the power of going to the vessel’s side to 
purchase coals, and also allowed the ap- 
pointment of coal-meters, but he thought 
It would be a great advantage if the duties 
were confined solely to the coal-meters. 
Now, this was proposed to be accom- 
^plislied by the present bill. 

^Sir Hu Parnell rpad an extract from the 
petition of the chamber of commerce, 
which stated that every clause in the bill 
contained a restriction, and every restric- 
tion was accompanied withsevere penalties. 
This statement fully marked the objection- 
able character of the measure. 

Mr. Philips thought the measure most 
unwise, for it went^to restore all the old 
prejudices of tcade^ against which the 
House had been to long contending. It 
proceeded upon the principle, that M ihe 
coal'deslers were knaves, and all to 
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^ buyers* fools. It would have been much 
belter for the learned gentleman to have 
adhered more closely to the principle of 
the bill of the late Mr. Grattan. Instead 
of repealing that act, the learned gentle- 
man now proposed a measure which was 
more objectionable in every respect. , 

Mr. Cumen said, that as the learned 
gentleman had abandoned three-fourths 
of his bill, he would recommend him to 
abandon the remainder, and leave what- 
ever regulations were necessary to the 
committee on local taxation, from whom 
it would be much more suitable that the 
bill should originate. 

Sir R. Shau) said, that although there 
were some clauses in the bill, to which, in 
their present state, he might object, still, 
with the explanations that had been given 
by his learned colleague, he thought it 
would be desirable to go into the com- 
mittee. 

The House then divided ; For the bill 
34. Against it 47.— Majority against the 
bill 13. 

Hammersmith-Bridge Bill.] Mr. 
B 3 mg moved the order of the day for the 
second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow opposed the mo- 
tion. The measure he considered to be 
perfectly uncalled for. There were al- 
ready two bridges, Kew-b^dge and Put- 
ney-bridge, within a mile and a half of 
the site of the intended bridge, which 
would lead to a part where there were at 
present hardly any inhabitants. Private 
rights ought not to be thus invaded ; and, 
if this bill were passed, the rights of the 
proprietors of Kew-bridge would be ma- 
terially injured. But, leaving private 
interests out of the question, this appear- 
ed to be a measure that was not called 
for by the public, either in Middlesex or 
Surrey, and therefore he should move, 
** that this bill be read a second time this 
day six months.” 

Mr. Hume hoped the learned serjeant 
would be induced to wave his opposition 
to the measure. The learned serjeant 
did not, and could not, argue that bridges 
were not a great accommodation. All he 
said was, that there were already two 
bridges in existence, one above, the oUier 
below the place where it was intended to 
erect the new bridge^ and he considered 
that the interest of the proprietors would 
be affected if an additionri bridge was 
built. But, supposbg that to be the bet, 
•ttU It did not form aw ob^HStion to the , 


principle of the bill, which was bmnded 
on public convenience. It ought fheiw<» 
fore to go to a committee. If on exami- 
nation it appeared that the interests 
individuals were affected, a proper com* 
pensation might be awarded to them. 

Mr. Suites said, that the proprietors of 
Fulham-hridge had a right, if the present 
measure were carried, to come berore the 
House and demand compensation for the 
bridge, which they bad built for the ac- 
commodation of the public. Unless 
proper compensation would be afforded 
to those parties, he should certainly 
oppose the bill. 

Lord Lavdher did not think that the 
individuals on whose behalf compensation 
was demanded, deserved that extensive 
remuneration fbr which gentlemen con- 
tended. They had taken good care to 
pay themselves handsomely, by the exac- 
tion of extravagant toils. Persons frO^ 
quently passing and re-passing Putney- 
bridge paid nearly as much in the course 
of a year, as they could rent a house for. 
He hoped the bill would be read a second 
time. The question of compensation 
could then be examined in a committee, 
and tile parties interested would probably 
be induced to come to some compromise. 
At all events, it was most desirable than 
this bridge monopoly should be put an 
end to. 

Mr. Denison believed that the toBe 
alluded to did not amount to more than 
9,000/. or 10,000/. a-year. But, if they 
were as high as 15,000/., those who owned 
them had a right to claim compensation. 
That being admitted, he was favourable 
to the measure. He^was glad to see the 
superfluous capital of the country laid out 
in that mantfer. It was much better to 
employ it thus, than to tnrow it away on 
Utopian speculations. 

Sir F. Ommantnf spoke in favour of tbo 
bill, and complained strongly of the in- 
secure state, of Putney 'bridge. Not 
since, a friend of his happened to be ridt 
ing ovepthat brid^, when the fore-flmi 
of bis horse sank into a hole, and bo& 
horse and rider were placed in a most 
perilous situation. 

Mr. Lockhart contended, that dm 
interests of parties connect^ with 
other bridges in the neighbourhood oug^ 
not to be neglected. Unless an assunmoe 
were given, that \bey would be propOiw 
con^nsated,^ he should give the 1m 
evefy opposition in his power. 

Mr. Cufieis was fnendly to dm moasm. 
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Tlie auestion of compensation might be 
condoered in the committee. 

Sir «/• Yorke opposed the bill* It 
inight be Yery well to individuals to have 
gow level roads to walk upon ; or, to use 
it h^dy phrase, that they should have 
in ilpportunity of steering to any point of 
the compass they pleased ; but it was 
l^lly a neart-rending thing, when roads 
were cut in every direction round gentle- 
men’s estates, which previously were quiet 
and retired. The House ought to con- 
lider this, and pause before they passed 
the bilL ; , 

Mr. B^ng defended the measure as one 
af jgreat public utility. As to compen* 
sation, that wai a point which could be 
belt considered in the committee. 

Sir J. Graham said, the intended bridge 
would be of no use, unless new roads and 
approaches were made in its neighbour- 
hood ; and this could not be done without 
Sacrificing property to a great extent, as 
was the case with the Southwark-bridge. 
It was a measure for which there was no 
necessity, since it would not save five 
hundred yards in the distance between 
{«ondon and Richmond, and therefore, in 
bis opinioq, it ought not to be counte- 
nanced by the House. They were told, 
that the question of indemnity to the 
parties whose interests would be affected 
might be settled in the committee : but, 
what indemnity could be derived from a 
bridge that would never pay a shilling to 
the subscribers ? If indemnity were in- 
tended, it ought to be charged upon some 
certain substontial security. For his part, 
he thought it would be a mercy to the 
speculators themselves to prevent them 
from proceeding farther. 

. Sir Jm Sebright said, that'- if the argu- 
ments of those who opposed the bill were 
to prevail, no public improvement what« 
spbfer could take place; because, in every 
iilijUmce, it must interfere in some degree 
lylA the property of individuals. If they 
liipked to their own times however, they 
wblilid find that such arguments were not 
mioa$ved as sound ones. Improvements 
bad succeeded each other beyond all 
precedent, because wealthy individuals 
Wnd thst to be the best mode for thje ero« 
pli^iiiMt of their capital. He was decid- 
edBjr in favour of the present .measme ; 
fiir he detested monopolies of all kinds. 

only tended to shut the door against 
itislm improvements.^ 

Mr. H. Sumner advocated the m^ure 
itl Ji neceiilKrjr:aiid proper on& It was 


said, that the new bridge would not save ^ 
a distance of five hundred yards in the 
journey between London and Richmond : 
but there were a great many other places 
to which a considerable saving of distance 
would be efiected. Besides, there was 
miich property in the neighbourhood, 
which, instead of being deteriorated, 
would be greatly improved by the roea-^ 
sure. The hon. gentleman had called the 
persons who projected this bridge specu- 
lators. What were the proprietors of 
Kew-bridge and of Fulham-bridge but 
speculators ? The former, he believed, 
had reason to complain of the ill success 
of their speculation, whilst the latter had 
just as much reason to exult in the pros- 
perity of theirs. He should cordially 
vote for the second reading of the bill. 

The bill was then read a second time 
without a division. 

Conduct op Rev. J. Smith at 
Demerara — Petition from London 
Missionary Society.] Sir J. MaeJe^ 
intosh rose to present a petition from the 
London Missionary Society, formed for 
the propagation of Christianity in heathen 
and other unenlightened countries, com- 
posed of ministers of various dissenting 
denominations. It complained of the 
trial, proceedings, and sentence against 
the Rev. J. Smith, who it was but too 
well known had been a Missionary from 
this Society at Demerara. He did not 
intend to enter into any statement of the 
case, or to make any remarks that might 
lead to discussion, or call for animadver- 
sion, because such a course would be in 
the highest degree inconvenient and im- 
proper, on a matter so painful and im- 
portant, before the House was fully in 
possession of all the facts connected with 
It. The delay in the printing of the trial 
had been such, that it was not yet in the 
possession of the members of the House. 
Another opportunity would be afibrded 
for debating the question. He therefore 
not only abstained himself, but he sug- 
gested to other members the fitness of 
not entering into any premature discus- 
sion. In justice to the petitioners, he 
owed one single observation to ihem ; it 
was, that hebelieved them to be worthy 
and excellent persons, liable, like all 
others, to be deceived, but incapable of 
primtising intentional deception. On their 
part it was his duty further to state, that 
It was their most anxious wish to separate 
, the object ibey had in view from all quet* 
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lions respecting!: legislating generally for 
the colonies. Their sole purpose was, to 
vindicate the security and liberty of their 
own missionaries in every part oT the 
British dominions, engaged in the per- 
formance of a duty striclTy religious. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, he did not 
rise to oppose the reception of the petition. 
He concurred entirely in what had been 
just said on the impropriety of premature 
discussion, but he was bound in justice th 
express his regret, that this petition, stat- 
ing facts, drawing inferences, and termi- 
nating in a prayer founded upon reasoning, 
had been presented, before the House 
was in a situation to form a judgment on 
the case. If, therefore, in compliance 
witii the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned member, he now abstained from 
entering into any details, it was most dis- 
tinctly to be understood, that he was not 
thereby to be precluded hereafter from 
pointing out the extreme inaccuracies with 
which the petition abounded. He con- 
curred also in what had been said as to 
the character of the petitioners. No 
doubt they had no wish to deceive ; but, 
on the other hand, he was called upon to 
express his firm belief, that, on some 
points, they had been grossly deceived. 
He doubted also, whether they had ex- 
ercised a sound discretion in the course 
they had pursued. ^ 

The petition, which purported to be the 
Petition of the treasurer, secretary and 
directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, was then read ; setting forth. 

That the petitioners are the officers 
of a Society established in 1795, includ- 
ing clergymen and members of the 
Established Church, and ministers and 
laymen of different denominations among 
Protestant Dissenters ; that * the sole 
object of that Society is, to spread the 
knowledge of Christ among heathen 
and other unenlightened nations ;* that 
to accomplish their object the society^ 
send’ pious and self-denying men to those 
regions where the population need re- 
ligious instruction, and at an expense ex- 
ceeding 30,000/. per annum support those 
missionaries amidst labours which pure 
benevolence alone can induce them to sus- 
tain, and which human praise can never 
repay ; that the Christian motives which 
prompt those exertions render the society 
most circumspect as to the characters of 
the persons whom they depute, and that 
they might refer with cordial satisfaction 
and devout gratitude to many of their 
VOL. XI. 


missionanes^ some of whom have, under 
the blessing of God, civilized barbarians 
and evangelized the idolatrous, whilst 
others have by their literary labours, es- 
pecially in the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, reflected honour on their 
country, and become the benefactors of 
large portions of the world ; that the 
Dutch-ceded colony oPDemerara was se- 
lected in 1807 for a missionary station, at 
the request of respectable persons resi- 
dent therein, and because the neglected 
state of a large slave population excited 
their compassion ; and their judgment has 
been since confirmed by o%oi9lI dpeu- 
ments, which declared that ' catechists 
and teachers’ were required < to instruct 
that population in the elementary princi- 
ples of the Christian faith;’ that nptwithr 
standing this declaration from the highest 
authority in the colony, special circum- 
stances connected with Dcroerara hav^ 
rendered the duties of missionaries pecu- 
liarly arduous and perplexing, , and have 
occasioned difficulties which no other 
West-Indian colonies, in an equal degree, 
present; but many of these obstacles 
were surmounted by • a patient continu- 
ance in well-doing:* and chapels have 
been built, where numerous congregations 
of negroes assembled for public worship, 
and those lessons of religion and morals, 
and civil subordination, were inscribed 
on their memories and their hearts, which 
many and long-continued sufferings have 
been unable to efface ; in the ead of 1816, 
the rev. John Smith was sent to Deme- 
rara : his station was at a chapel in the 
plantation called Le JK^esouvenir on the 
eastern coast; the confidence in his ex- 
cellent principles, and other qualifications, 
led thetsociety to select him for that ap- 
pointment ; but this estimate of his worth 
and fitness did not induce them to omit 
those especial instructions and cautions 
which their ordinary regulations, and a 
conviction of the difficulties connected 
with that station, especially required ; the 
following* instructions were therefore 
given : — ‘In the discharge of your mis- 
sionary duty you may meet with difficul- 
ties almost peculiar to the West Indies or 
colonies, where slaves are employed in 
the culture of the earth and other labo- 
rious employments. Some of the gentle- 
men who own the pstates, the masters pf 
the slaves, are unfrieqdly to their instruc- 
tioil least, they are jealous Jest by any 
mismanagement on the part of the rais'^ 
sionaries, of misunderstanding or the part 
2 D 
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of the negroet, the public peace and press#!; many negroes were shot and 
safety shoiJd he endangered. You nmst nangiM, though little, if any, injury had 
take the atiuost care to prevent the pos- been lone to any property, and though 
sibiljty of this evil; not a word must the life of no white man was voluntarily 
escfSi^ you in public or private which taken away by them; suppliants, rather than 
might Tender the slaves displeased with accusers, the petitioners do not desire 
thmr masters, or dissatisfied with their to devclope the remote orimmediatecauses 
station.; you are not sent to relieve them of an event which they deplore, but they 
from their servile ^condition, but to afford entreat permission to state, upon the in* 
them the consolations of religion, and to formation communicated to them, that 
enforce upon them the necessity of being {peculiar and unwarrantable cruelties to- 
subject, not only for wrath but for con- wards the slaves, that Sunday labours il* 
science sake.’’ Romans, xiii. 6 ; 1 Peter, iL legally compelled, that capricious inter- 
19. The holy gospel you preach will ruptions and impediments thrown in the 
render the slaves who receive it the more way of their religious duties, and es- 
diligeut, faithful, patient, and useful ser pecialiy that a long and inexplicable delay 
vants; will render severe discipline unne- to promulgate the directions transmitted 
cessary, and make them the most valuable from his Majesty's government favourable 
servants on the estates ; and thus you will to the negro population, and well known 
recommend yourself and your ministry amongst them to have arrived, were 
icven to those gentlemen who may have causes sufficient to account for the effect ; 
heen averse to the religious instruction of at the commencement of the commotion 
the negroes. We are well assured that martial law was proclaimed, and a non- 
this happy effect has already been pro- descript martial law was continued, not 
duced in many instances, and we trust only for days, or for weeks, but for seve- 
you will be the honoured instrument of ral months, after all commotion had sub- 
producing many more.’ — To those in* sided, and until the 19th of January last; 
structions the petitioners believe that the this sad though brief disturbance, appears 
rev. John *Smith paid duteous and willing to the petitioners to have afforded an op- 
respect, although many acts of unkindness portunity for the manifestation of the ad- 
to wards himself, and of illegal restriction verse and injurious feelings of many colo- 
and harshness towards the negroes who nists, directed equally against the efforts 
attended on his ministry, rendered im- of religious sdcieties, against the paternal 
plicit and uniform obedience no easy purposes of a gracious king, and against 
task ; in that situation, surrounded by the recorded desire of the British parlia- 
difficulties which Christian ministers in ment, to mitigate the sufferings of the 
England have never known, which exist negro population, and to improve their 
in an equal degree perhaps in no other condition, by means which Christian in- 
West-lndian emony, the rev. John Smith struction and education might supply ; 
continued his humble and indefatigable but those objects of displeasure to the co- 
ministry until August last ^ incessant oc- lonists were distant and inaccessible, and it 
eupation in an* unhealthy climate had in was on Mr. Smith, an innocent and unpro- 
the mean time much impaired the health tected victim, that they chiefly poured the 
of Mr. Smith, and medical advisers had torrent of their wrath ; to the petitioners 
prescribed bis speedy return to Europe, also it appears, after deliberate and care- 
or his removal to a more sUlubrious air, ful inquiry, that his majesty's lieutenant 
and that advice for the preservation of his [jgovernor allowed tlie sentiments of those 
life he intended to obey; but in August persons to operate on his conduct, and 
last, events occurred which interrupted that he has thereby been persuaded into 
the execution of that purpose, and nave acts which the petitioners ever must la- 
pressed him down prematurely, to the ment: on August 2l8t Mr. Smith was 
grave; on August tne 18th there was a taken from his house ; his private journal, 
commotion on several plantations on the and all his papers, were seized ; and, not- 
efistern coast; the slaves on the plan- withstanding his ill health, he was kept 
Caitpn where Mr. Smith reside, and seve- closely imprisoned, prohibited from all 
rai biases particularly fonnect^ with his intercourse with his friends, precluded 
chapel, were engaged in that commotion; from correspondence with this society, 
it appears to have been rather a^jptout and exposed to such treatment as is un- 
BSsemblage than a planned rebellion, and known to English prisoners, whatever be 
Within a very few days it wal easily sup* their crimes ; martial law was continued, 
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'sand hif imprisonment endured : nor was 
it till October 13th, a period of nearly 
two months, that his trial was begun ; all 
these proceedings were by the special 
order of his excellency the lieutenant go- 
vernor and commander-in-chief ; against 
Mr. Smith on his trial appeared the co)p- 
nial Fiscal as his accuser ; among the of- 
ficers who composed the court was Mr, 
Wray, president or principal judge, of 
the colonial court of justice, introduced 
as a military officer; the charges Vere 
four, and are already among the papers 
laid upon tlie table of the House ; on 
those charges the House will form its 
judgment ; but the petitioners are advised 
that they are charges not imputing any 
offence legally cognizable by the court to 
which they were submitted ; charges 
which no British tribunal, civil or military, 
could lawfully entertain, and which, if 
they involved any violation of the colo- 
nial laws, should by those laws alone 
have been tried and determined ; the 
long interval between the apprehension 
and trial of Mr. Smith had been zealously 
employed in finding matter of accusation 
against him, the trial of some slaves had 
been proceeded in, and means had been 
taken to prevail on those slaves to become 
his accusers, in the t)ope of preserving 
their lives, defences which they neither 
wrote nor understood were f ut in as their 
own, not exculpating themselves but ac- 
cusing Mr. Smith of crimes which no 
evidence had supported, and imputations 
which only party spirit could invent, 
were industriously circulated ; after all 
these investigations, after publication of 
the entries made by Mr. Smith in his 
private journal of his feelings and 
ins thoughts, and after all the calumnies 
which the colonial press could circu- 
late, there appeared not any evidence, 
even to support those charges that were 
so anomalous and strange ; it was, how- 
ever, by a court martial that he was tried, 
and of high treason he was indirectly^ 
accused, without any of those protections 
against that accusation which not only 
the merciful laws of England, but even 
the colonial laws themselves supplied ; he 
was tried by a court-martial, and the evi- 
dence of slaves was thereby introduced, 
the assistance of an advocate to speak on 
his behalf was thereby refused, and the 
means of appealing from an unjust sentence 
were thereby precluded ; of the evidence 
given on this trial a judgment will be 
formed by the House ; but to tl^ peti- 


tioners It has appeared that much of that 
testimony was truly frivolous, and that 
the remainder affixes neither to the mo- 
tives nor to the conduct of Mr, Smith any 
political or moral guilt ; during the pr<i 
gress of the trial, impartiality was not 
preserved, and hearsay evidence was 
received against Mr. Smith, while he was 
not allowed to produce. the same species 
of evidence in his defence ; for six weeks, 
from October the 13th to November 24<th, 
the trial of Mr. Smith, struggling with a 
dire disorder, was prolonged, and at 
length a sentence was pronounced which 
found him guilty of the charges, tmt witli 
certain exceptions, which not only exte*^ 
nuate but nullify some of those chains, 
and as to all the charges he was recom- 
mended to mercy, as though any mercy 
could be deserved by a man, and that man 
the minister of peace and of religion, wlio, 
amid a slave population, had really abused 
his high and righteous office, and had* 
really excited that population to treason 
against the state ; after that hndingf and 
such recommendation to mercy, and after 
such trial by such tribunal, and with his 
knowledge of the malady wliich the con- 
finement and sufferings of Mr. ^mith had 
greatly increased, the petitioners would 
have expected that his excellency the 
lieutenant governor would readily have 
manifested the mercy it had been judged 
fit to recommend, and by allowing Mr. 
Smith to leave the colony, would have 
preserved his life ; but the petitioners have, 
with grief, to state, that bis excellency pre-* 
ferred to order Mr. Smith to confinement 
in the common prison, and to transmit 
the proceedings to England for the con- 
sideration and ultimate decision of his 
majesty thereon ; on the pprusal of those 
proceedings his majesty’s government 
thought proper to remit the punishment 
of death, but they appear to the petition- 
ers to have, given an approval of the 
finding of the court, by directing that Mr. 
Smith should be dismissed the colony, and 
should errter into recognizances never to 
return ; the petitioners can conceive and 
can respect motives which may have in- 
duced a decision disappointing to their 
hopes, but all the information they have , 
collected and all the legal opiniotis they 
have obtained, tend to confirm their 
belief, not only of the legal but perfect 
moral innocence of Mr. Smith, and that 
the*proceeding6 agaiifst him were as un- 
coasCiiational as incorrect ; in this judg^ 
ment theywe supported by communi- 
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cations from the colony, which evidenced ; 
that the effect, of Christian principle and 
Christian instruction had been never more 
honigaly manifested than in the proceed- 
io^il ^of the slaves even during the 
CCiMaaotion, by their abstinence from 
outrages usual on such occasions, and by 
their declarations that they were taught 
not to take away human life; the testi- 
mony of Mr. Arrindell, the advising 
advocate of Mr. Smith, and of the rev. 
Mr. Austin, the government chaplain to 
the garrison, and a minister of the esta- 
blished church, to thiseftect, are contained 
in the following extracts from their letters, 
the former of whom had stated, * It is 
almost presumptuous in me to differ from 
the sentence of a court, but, before God, 
1 do believe Mr. Smith to be innocent ; 
nay, I will go further, and defy any 
minister of any sect whatever to have 
shewn a more faithful attention to his 
'sacred duties than he has been proved, 
by the evidence on his trial, to have 
dons -while the latter, in a private 
letter to a friend, had written, ‘ 1 feel no 
liesitation in declaring, from the intimate 
knowledge which ray most anxious in- 
ijuiries h/ive obtained, that in the late 
scourge which the hand of an all-wise 
Creator has indicted on this iii-fated 
country, nothing but those religious im- 
firessions which, under Providence, Mr. 
Emith has been instrumental in fixing, 
nothing but those principles of the gospel 
of peace which he had been proclaiming, 
^ould have prevented a dreadful effusion 
.^f blood here, and saved the lives of those 
^ory persons who are now, 1 shudder to 
write it, seeking his life — in these, their 
disappointments and conclusions, the 
petitioners have been furriier sanctioned 
by vast numbers of their countrymen of 
all religious denominations and who par- 
take their sorrow and surprise ; with such 
^convictions, therefore, justice and mercy, 
justice to their injured missionary, and 
jmercy to all other missionaries and 
Englishmen throughout the world, did not 
allow the petitioners to neglect any ap- 
propriate means to obtain not merely a 
remission but a reversal of his sentence, 
and his thorough acquitment from all 
guilt; the petitioners had accordingly 
informed Mr. Smith of their lyllingness to 
assist by all means in their power in sup- 
porting an appeal against the sentence 
ahould he think fit to make one ; a memo- 
jial to his majesty’s goveroment bU also 
been prepared^ ana legal ^iroceedings 


against his excellency the lieutenant 
governor and the commander in chief at 
Demerara had been advised; but many 
of their wishes have been ended, and 
they have been filled with anguish, by 
intelligence, that on the 6th February last, 
before the decision of the government 
could have arrived, such injuries and 
luch imprisonment had accelerated the 
desolations of disease, that death had 
liberated the sufferer from the prison- 
house, and that the name of another martyr 
had been inscribed on the records of the 
Christian church ; under such circum- 
stances, to the parliament of their country 
the petitioners prefer their complaint; 
they perceive that it is not merely the 
memory of Mr. Smith, nor the relief of 
his widow, that are involved in these 
transactions, but that they involve the 
security of those who survive in every 
colony, and many important questions 
universally interesting, of constitutional 
right ; new establishments in the West- 
Indian colonies for the education and 
religious wellfare of the slaves are also at 
last wisely proposed, and new assurances, 
therefore, become needful for their pro- 
tection, and for the protection of all 
Christian missionaries who now labour, 
and who may hereafter labour, in those 
ungenial and long-neglected lands ; and 
to the petitioners it appears that redress 
for the evils that are past, as well as the 
present protection and future security 
they seek, can by the House be best or 
alone bestowed ; the petitioners therefore 
pray. That the House will institute such 
inquiries, or direct or adopt such mea- 
sures, as may best tend to obtain the 
revision or rescindment of the sentence 
passed on Mr. Smith, and also will adopt 
such measures as shall ensure needful 
protection to Christian missionaries in 
every part of the British empire through- 
out the world, and will afford such further 
relief as shall seem meet to the humanity, 
|Vi«dom, and justice of the House.’* 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Roman Catholic Marriages in 
England.] Dr. Phillimore rose to move 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
laws regarding the Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Burials of Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land. After stating the great inconve- 
niences to which the Roman Catholics 
were subject, as the law and usage at 
present stood, the hoD« and learned gentle- 
man proceeded to observe, that the 
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" n-medy which he had to propose was a 
short and simple one. It was, first, that 
the bans of marriage should be published 
precisely as they were at present *10 a 
Protestant church ; secondly) that licences 
should be issued as at present from Pro- 
testant authorities ; thirdly, that the fees 
should be paid as at present to the Pro- 
testant clergyman ; but, fourthly, that the 
ceremony should be performed by a 
Roman Catholic priest. With respect 
to the registration of the births of Roman 
Catholics, as there were some doubts 
whether the present act warranted the 
registry of persons who had not received 
a certificate of baptism from a minister 
of the church of England, it appeared to 
be extremely proper, that all such doubts 
should be removed, and that it should be 
either declared or enacted, that the certi- 
ficate of baptism of a Roman Catholic 
priest should be quite sufficient for the 
purpose. The lion, and learned gentle- 
man concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in the bill. 

The Solicitor •General would not oppose 
the motion for leave to bring in the bill, 
but contended that the present law on 
the subject did ndt require alteration. 

Mr. Monck said, there was great public 
inconvenience in the present state of the 
law, on account of the number of poor 
Irish Roman Catholic children thrown 
upon some of the parishes, because, 
though born in Popish wedlock, they 
were not held by law legitimate. 

Mr. D, Gilbert said, it was an unneces- 
sary hardship to require the Roman 
Catholics to be married in the Protestant 
churches. He thought that something 
might be done to legalize their marriages, 
after publication of bans in the Protestant 
church.— Leave given to bring in a bill. 
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Wednesday, April 14*. 

Combination Laws.] Lord Stanle/ 
presented a petition from Bolton against 
the repeal of the Combination Laws. 

Mr. Hume expressed a wish that those 
persons who opposed the repeal of the 
Combination laws, would give evidence 
before the committee in support of their 
views. The committee had now sat a 
considerable time, and no evidence what- 
ever had been produced in favour of 
those laws. 

- Lord Stanley he had. already pre- 
sented two petitions, prayiry^ that the 
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laws prcAibiting the exportation of nmeUb 
net, might not be repealed. Cdntideifi 
mg the alarming extent to which coddEti^ 
nations were carried in the manufacturifig 
districts, there were obvious reasons why 
the master manufacturers should not come 
forward and expose themselves to per- 
sonal risk, by giving evidence of the mis- 
chief that had already arisen from combi- 
nations, and the danger to which they 
would be exposed by the repeal of the 
existing laws. 

Mr. Mansjield said, he could not heur, 
without much regret, the observation of 
the bon. member, as to master manufac- 
turers being intimidated by their worknieb; 
and consequently prevented from stathig:. 
their opinion of the Combination lawa 
before a committee of that House. He 
begged to state, that no such feeling pre- 
vailed between masters and their work- 
men in the place which he had the honour, 
to represent. The most respectable noas-* 
ter manufacturers in Leicester concurred 
in opinion with their workmen, that the 
Combination laws ought to be repealed. ^ 
He was sorry to hear that such hoittte 
feelings prevailed between masters and, 
their workmen in any part of the country; 
and be was satisfied that they had been 
produced by the very laws which the. 
workmen were anxious to repeal. 

Mr. Philips could not concur with the 
hon. member, that the ferocious character 
of the combinations in Lancashire had. 
been produced by the Combination laaf. 
themselves. That those laws were ineffed^ 
tual, as a remedy for evils against which 
they were intended to provide, he wae 
ready to admit ; but He could not agr^. 
that they were the cause of the enormities, 
produced by tombinatioi^ among work- 
men. Combinations did not, for the most 
art, take place while wages were low, 
ut when wages were high. The most 
ferocious combinations had taken place 
in Glasgow apd Manchester when the rate 
of wages amounted to from SOs. to 50s. a 
week. • 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Hides and Skins Repeal Bill.] 
Mr. Lushington rose to move for the 
repeal of certain acts relating to the Flaying 
of Hides and Skins. The considerations 
which induced him to move for the repeal 
of these acts were,* that they were unne- 
cessary) vexatious, ex*pen8ive) and unjust; 
and .he jras sure they would appear so to 
any one who examined them* They 
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wmeetMtfjT, bmamie the butchers 
ve^pilNd 00 lotra to make them take carO 
own property ; they were vex- 
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I in that tr^e liable to constant 
A ; they were expendfep because 
^ Irere attended with heavy penalties ; 
rtfey were unjust, because they 
Iterated unequally on the town and 
i^Ubtry dealer. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought they should not be 
allowed to remain on the Statute-book. 
*fle ihould, therefore, move for leave to 
bring in it bill, ** to repeal two acts of the 
d^fa and 40th of hit late majesty, relating 
to dm use of horse hides in maaing boots 
and shoes, and for better preventing the 
dtmagmg of raw hides and skins in the 

n ing thereof.” 

fr. Jaynes thought there could not be 
,,two opinions on the subject. The two 
ought by all means to be repealed. 

* Mr. Maherly objected to the mode in 
sdiidt the bon. gentleman seemed dis- 
posed to proceed with respect to the 
la^eal of these laws. His object seemed 
ISO be to exonerate the town trader, but 
di 'teaive the laws respecting the country 
tAdi^in all their oppressive operations. 

best course to nave pursued would 
baVe been to have moved a committee 
im stairs. He would venture to affirm, 
tnit it would have been distinctly proved 
{^ evidence before that committee, that 
A fiir ftom those laws being unnecessary, 
had been the means of preserving 
one-filth of die whole of this material. 
If what were called long stripes were 
Omnted, the hides were frequently ren- 
MOd mffit for thd puniose of obtaining 
IMii in consequence of the negligence of 
Hb btitnher. ^e was for from denying 
ftat thelaw, as it stood, did not require 
wmdifioation ; but he contended, that no 
alieratiOa in It ought to be attempted, 
Ohtil the Wholo question had been consi- 
d^d in detaih 

Mr. Hu^distm said, that on looking at 
the acts which it was intended fb repeal, 
he found that they were not public acts. 
He recommended his hon. friend, there- 
foiO, when his bill should come to the 
auq^e Of the committee, to move that it 
he refotted to the coiisideratioo of a 
infect oemmittee above stahe. Of this 
he was quite persuaded, that AouM the 
measure be discussed in a committee of 
the whole House, endless poritioim would 
be presemed against it, Bm ihith Valu^ 
ibib time wotda be loit» 
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General Gascoyne observed, that the 
hon. mover had shown no reasons what- 
ever for repealing the existing law. 
There could be no doubt, in his mind, 
that the measure ought to undergo a 
thorough investigation in a committee ; 
and he was persuaded, that if the hon. 
gentleman’s bill should pass into a law, a 
year would not elapse before the House 
would be glad to get rid of it. The 
general hostility entertained in the coun- 
try to the proposed repeal, had been suffi- 
ciently manifested by the petitions which 
had already been presented on the sub- 
ject, all expressing the decided convic- 
tion of the petitioners, that the repeal of 
the existing law would be attended by 
serious inconveniences. 

Sir R, Fergusson maintained the ex- 
pediency of repealing the existing law. 
What did that law do ? Fine a man for 
injuring his own property ! Suppose, by 
any unfortunate accident, the gallant 
general who had just spoken, were to 
make a hole in his pantaloons, how would 
he like to be fined for the misadventure ? 
The existing law proceeded on the ridi- 
culous supposition, that the tanners did 
not know their own business. 

Mr, Bright wished to know whether 
the hon. mover of the bill would consent 
to its going before a select committee 
above stairs. 

Mr. J, Martin was also desirous to 
know whether the hon. gentleman would 
consent to allow the subject to be pre- 
viously investigated before a select com- 
mittee, or would send the bill to such a 
committee in its progress. The first 
course would, in his opinion, be the best. 
The proposal for repealing the existing 
low had created a great sensation among 
those who were interested in the subject ; 
and it was due to them, that the expedi- 
ency of the measure should be satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

Mr. Lushington expressed his persua- 
sion, that if the subject were referred to 
a committee, so much delay would take 
place, that it would be impracticable to 
get the bill through parliament in the 
course of the present session. Convinced 
as he was, that the matter was perfectly 
clear, be thought it was too much to asf 
him to submit to such an inconvenience. 

Mr. Curmn admitted that the existing 
acts were abominably unjust and imurious, 
but strongly recommended that the sub- 
ject should undergo the previous exami« 
ealioil of a jpommittee. 
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« Mr. CurUu maiotainedy that the pre- 
sent law was most ioconveoient and ridi- 
culous. If a butcher’s boy^ in kilUng a 
pig, happened to make a mistake in the 
manner of doing it ; and if the inspector 
on the spot declared that he had killed it 
improperly, then, according to the present 
law, a high tribunal was formed, consist- 
ing of eight and twenty persons ; namely, 
seven butchers, seven tanners*, seven cur- 
riers, and seven shoemakers, before whom 
the matter was brought for adjudication. 

Lord Clijion supported the repeal of 
the present law. 

The House divided : Ayes 52 ; Noes 6. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday y April 15. 


15, 1824. QHIl, 

in Irelaod, that attempu should ha 
to rendeir uuU the beneficial provinmii« 
that act. 

Mr. ffume thought this subject highW 
deserving tbo altention of the 
was impossible that tranquillh^ could be 
restored in TreLand until full justijce wsa 
done to all classes of bis majesty's subjects 
in that country. He wm aware the^ was 
a difficulty in interferin*g with iBorporate 
rights; but, if ever there was, a cage iu 
which such a course could be ijt 

was the heavy grievance of whioji)^ lyhW* 
petitioners complained; and be iiac^ly 
hoped the kin^s ministers would tiwa 
their serious attention to the stuteniflill 
contained in the petition. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Corporate Rights— Roman Ca- 
tholics OF Drogheda.] Mr. S. Hice, 
in presenting a petition, signed by upwards 
of 2,000 respectable inhabitants of Drog- 
heda, complaining of the exclusion of 
Roman Catliolics from grand juries, cor- 
porations, &c. stated, that the petitioners 
expressed their gratitude for the relaxa- 
tion of the laws in their behalf, but com- 
plained that the benefits of that relaxa- 
tion were intercepted by local influence. 
Notwithstanding the act of 1793, author- 
ising Roman Catholics to be summoned 
on grand Juries, from that t4me up to the 
present moment, not a single Catholic had 
ever been summoned on a grand jury in 
the town of Drogheda. The injustice of 
this exclusion was the more manifest, as 
the proportion of Catholics to protestants 
in Drogheda, with respect to numbers, 
was nine to one ; and with respect to pro- 
perty, two to three. While Catholics of 
the flrst rank and respectability were ex- 
cluded, individuals not resident, nor pos- 
sessing an acre of land, in Drogheda, were 
placed on these grand juries. On the 
same principle of unjust exclusion, the 
freedom of the city had been refused to 
sir T. Esmond, a Roman Catholic baronef 
of the first rank and character, while It 
had been granted to individuals possess- 
ing no property in the town of Drog- 
heda. 

Sir J, N&joport observed, that in the 
city which he nad the honour to represent, 
the act of 1793 had had a full and fair 
operation. A large ^number of Roman 
Catholics had been admitted both to serve 
on grand juries, and to a participation in , 
the freedom of^he^city. It was disgrace- 
ful to the character of other corporations i 


Sale of Mackarel on Sukoats^ 
Petition against.] Mr. Bultemoiih 
said, that he had a petition to presf^ from 
several fishmongers and poulterere in Ihw 
cities of London and Westminster, to 
which he wished to call the tetioas atten- 
tion of the House. The hon. tpmnber 
then recited the heads of the petitkiib 
from which it appeared, that the petition- 
ers wished to obtain the repeal of a clanso 
in the act of William 3rd, which penpili 
the sale of mackarel on a Sunday, on the 
ground that the permission is abused to 
sell other fish upon that day. He main^ 
tained, upon the authority of several fisbr 
mongers, that mackerel might he kept as 
fresh for twenty-four hours as any other 
fish ; and, as that was the case, he trusted 
the House would pay some regard to the 
prayers of the petitioners. • 

Mr. Hume said, he* would not object 
to the bringing up of the petition, because 
he was of opinion, that all^descriptions of 
persons had a right to present their peti- 
tions to the House. He could not, how- 
ever, refrain from observing, that it ap- 
peared most atrange to him that the peti- 
tioners should call upon the House to in- 
terfere in a matter of this nature. The 
petitioners prayed the House not to com- 
pel them to do a certain act, which they 
needed not to do unless they chose. He 
would put it to the fishmongers themselves 
whether it would not be better for thsfn 
to meet together and determine not to 
sell fish oiva Sunday than to trouble the 
House with such a petition. Had be 
been one oC the 'gantiemen who had a 
coascientimis ohjectidn to selling fish on 
the Lord’s day, he should never havo 
dreamt of 'oailing upon the House to com* 
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t d him not tt 4o that which he might of 
is owo 8CM|0dl) safely neglect to do. He 
V0O^idt>^^ House^ whether it would 
he diML 00 euch grounds as the peti- 
stated, to add another penal 
the many useless ones which al- 
v^^ji^^^inaainbered our Statute-book I If 
t^ iiioh law were added, it would beyond 
be totd^ inoperative. 

W. Ridley said, that a more ri« 
4lCiili>n$i absurd, and he would add, cant- 
log petition, bad never been presented to 
^ the House [bear, hear]. If the peti- 
tioners really found a difficulty in the pre- 
sent mactice, he would suggest to them 
a iheTO by which they could get rid of it. 
M^m the petition was printed, let their 
niUp^s Im printed along with it. The pub- 
lic wouhl then know who these conscien- 
tioos and scrupulous fishmongers were, 
and would, perhaps take care not to trou- 
hle ikeir tender consciences in future. If 
^ werp Hot irregular, he would move that 
the names of the petitioners be printed 
aipog with the petition. 

' iSir, 7^ Sarins said, he could not treat 
i^'P^tion with the ridicule which the 
i^o iast speakers had endeavoured to ding 
it. ,If it were just to vote away the 
public V money for the erection of new 
dbhrdies, on the ground that it was sound 
policy to diffuse proper religious feelings 
through the community, surely it was just 
to adopt such measures as would prevent 
any improper profanation of the Sabbath. 
It ^had bpen asked, why did these fish- 
mongers, who reprobated the present 
practice of selling nsh on a Sunday, follow 
It themselves ? The answer was easy. If 
tfoy did not sell fish on a Sunday as others 
of their trade did, they would soon lose 
all their custoiy, and see their families re- 
duced to ruin. 

Mr. C. Smith reminded the House, that 


ing of the laws of this country, contrary 
to the sacred principles of Chrrstianky, 
and against the wishes of the petitioners, 
whilst it mnds, as they humbly conceive, 
to foster every species of immorality in a 
numerous class of people, who are so em- 
ployed, creates an utter disregard to the 
Sabbath-day, on which they are compel- 
led to labour, and eventually induces them 
to neglect their moral as well as their re- 
digious duties : that the petitioners observe 
with the greatest concern, that this evil, 
instead of diminishing in a country pro- 
fessing the principles of Christianity, is, 
on the contrary, rapidly extending its 
baneful influence over many classes of 
society, thus throwing open, as it were, 
the very gates of licentiousness and im- 
morality, as destructive to our morals as 
a people, as tending to lessen our charac- 
ter as a nation in the eyes of others, who 
have not yet thrown aside the external 
, marks of morality or religion ; the sad cf- 
I fects which the non-observance of the 
Sabbath has had on the morals of the 
people of a neighbouring nation, is but too 
well known, and the serious result of their 
demoralization is a most awful example 
of this evil, and points out the value and 
importance of this day being religiously 
observed, if it were only with the view 
of stamping upon the minds of men some 
principle oPvirlue; and the petitioners 
cannot but contrast the state of the nation 
above alluded to with that of North Britain, 
where a very strict attention is paid to the 
observance of the Sabbath, so mucli so 
that no profession whatever is allowed to 
I be carried on, and none exercised but 
what is imperiously demanded by neces- 
sity; and the petitioners beg leave to 
quote the following passage on this sub- 
ject from a late eminent writer, who thus 
addressed his friend : * You, wlio possess 


the conscientious feelings, which prevent- 
ed these scrupulous fishmongers from sell- 
ing fish on a Sunday, coul^ not by any 
possibility operate upon the Jews. [ 

The petition was then brought up and 
read. It purported to be the petition of , 
the there-undersigned persons, comprising i 
a considerable number engaged in several 
trades carried on and conducted on the ^ 
Sunday, within the cities of tondon and j 
Westminster, and their respegtive vicioi- I 
ties. It set forth ! j 

That the petitioners hav 0 for a long j 
time past, been undbr the necessity offfol- | 
lowing their usual avocatiima qp tWSun- 
dayi> contrary to the true spirit and mean- 


* such genuine piety, would be greatly 

* struck and delighted with the sanctified 

* appearance of Sunday in Scotland ; it dif- 
fers as widely from England as England 

* differs from France, where not the least 
^outward semblance of the Sabbath is pre- 

* served. At the sound of the church- bell. 

* as if by universal consent, the streets in- 

* stantaneously become crowded by one 

* vast multitude of every rank, all throng- 

* ing for the same devout purpose— public 
< worship; so welly but modestly, attired 

* that no stranger can behold this interest- 

* ing and impressive scene, withoat a sentf- 
" meat of sumrise and veneration. The 
^ Sabbath in Gotland is literally a day of 
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* * rest b(nh fdr man and beast ; not an article 

* is either vended in the streets* or the shut* 

^ ter of a shop unclosed, and, except the 

* mail-coach, no public vehicle*i8 suffered 

* to travel but on what are denominated 

* lawful days.' That in the report of 
a committee of the House on the subject 
of the state of the police, and another on 
the education of the poor, it appears to 
have been the decided opinions of those 
honourable committees, that the first conf- 
mencement of crime would be found to 
originate from a complete disregard to the 
Sabbath, and the want of early instruc- 
tion, that might have impressed on the 
minds of youth the value of social virtue 
in their intercourse with society ; that fish- 
mongers and poulterers in particidar (many 
ofwhom are among the humble petitioners) 
and particularly the former, are under the 
painful necessity of supplying their cus- 
tomers with various articles of their call- 
ing on the Sunday, in which employment 
many journeymen and apprentices are un- 
avoidably engaged, whereby their labour 
is incessant, being generally as much oc- 
cupied on that day as on any other, and 
as the petitioners most humbly conceive 
unnecessarily, inasmuch as orders might 
be executed on the Saturday without any 
inconvenience, from the improved manner 
in which this business, as well as many 
others, is now conducted ; fiiany fishmon- 
gers claim a kind of legal right to trans- 
act business on that day, from the act of 
10th and 11th William 3rd. c. 24, which 
allows the sale of Mackerel on the Sunday; 
custom has therefore given to this busi- 
ness a kind of legal sanction, which those 
of the petitioners who are in that line 
cannot break through, authorized as it 
thus is by the act of the legislature, and 
were those of the petitioners who wish to 
abolish this labour on the Sunday, to set 
themselves in opposition to the now long 
established custom of the trade, by re-, 
fusing to serve on that day, it would no 
doubt occasion the Iom of their custmaefS 
and their connection, without in any seri- 
ous manner diminishing the evil complain- 
ed of; thus they are under the necessity of 
continuing a system which at the same 
time they highly disapprove of ; and this 
Iw^has imperceptibly led on various other 
bwnesses, such as poulterers, butchers, 
gveeiugrocers, and many others, into the 
Mine custom and evQ of following their 
ooeupaiioiis m the Su n day; with regard 
to that clause of 10th and llth ctWlU 
iiam Srd. c, 24| wUch idalei to the aule 
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of Mackerel on the Sunday, whatever im^ 
pediments might then exist in the way of 
free commuoicaiion between the L^don 
market and tbe coast, which might have 
induced that parliament to have sanctioned 
such a measure, have long since parsed 
away, for they now find, from the excel- 
lent state of the roads, and the great im 
provement of wheel-carriages, machines 
laden with Mackerel and other fish can 
arrive over land from the coast of Sussex, 
and other places of similar distance, ar 
the London market in the shor^ 
seven or eight hours, not to mebtion thv; 
facility with which Billingsgate & supplied 
by steam-boats and other vessels, ano exr 
erience has decidedly proved, that Mac*- 
erel, as well as all other fish purchaseU 
on the Saturday, by due preparation, such 
as well cleansing, being kept in a prope^^ 
cool place, &c» is in every respect as fully 
fit for the consumer's table on the Sunday 
as if actually procured from the market on 
that day for immediate use ; and it is a 
well-known fact, that poulterers, fishmon- 
gers, butchers, and others, have long 
(from the facilities afforded by tbe excel- 
lent state of the roads and consequently 
of quick carriage as above stated) oeeu iu 
the habit of providing for the orders of 
their customers the day previous to the 
time for which they were required, to the 
equaladvantageofthevendorandcoDSumer,, 
a decisive proof that the same rule might 
be adopted as regards the Sunday, and an 
evident conclusion that the abolitiqnr of 
the Sunday labour might be accomplilbed 
without any serious inconvenience resultf 
ing therefrom ; the petitioners then bnmr 
bly submit that the eiisting laws to pre^- 
vent the profanation of the Sabbath aie 
altogether in&dequate to, counteract th& 
evils complained of, for they conceive tha^r 
that clause of the act of 10th and llth of 
William Srd, c. 24 which allows the sale of 
Mackerel on the Sunday, as well as vari- 
ous other occupations to be conducted on 
that day, is a principal sourcefrom whence: 
have originated all the evils which havtr 
been previously stated ; the petitioners 
therefore most humbly pray, that tl^ 
House may be pleased to take this peti-* 
tion into their serious consideration, 
that tbe statute of the 10th and llth cf 
William 5«1, c. 24, or that clause tbereot; 
or any other statute, which relates to thv. 
•ale of Mackerel on the Sunday, be alto- 
gmher tepealed, and* that the pwlty fur 
the htaaco of that day be then lacreaseA 
to tbe suarof 1M« or that such olhev 
2 £ 
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aetments may as to the wisdom 

•f the Home s^all seem meet.” 

Oh di^qmstion that it be printed, 

Mrf observed, that whilst 

llii^^'^lermitted one description of fish 
upon a Sunday, very few fishmon- 
dare to refuse to sell any kind of 
that their customers might require. It 
was on that very 'account that the peti- 
tioners wished the clause, aliowing the 
sale of Mackerel on Sundays, to be repeal- 
ed. They were aware, that even if the 
trade wore to meet and to determine 
among themselves not to sell fish on a 
Sunday, they eould not prevent it from 
being sold by the Jews and the low Irish. 
With regard to the suggestion of the hon. 
member for Newcastle, he would merely 
observe that the petitioners were^anxious 
to have their names known, and were so 
far from •wishing to conceal them, that 
>hey had actually printed and circulated 
their petition with their names attached 
toil. He would tell the hon. member 
for Newcastle, that his illustrious ances- 
tor Biahop Ridley, who suffered in the 
cause of the Reformation, would not have 
treilted this petition with the ridicule 
which he had bestowed upon it. 

The House then adjourned to the 3rd 
of May. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday^ May 3. 

St AND iHG Orders — Tees and Wear- 
dale Railway bill.] Sir //. Hardinge 
rose for the purpose of moving, “ That 
tbd committee on the above bill be dis- 
Jhar^d from proceeding thereon.*' This 
he did, because the standing orders which 

E “ed to private bills had'notbeen com- 
with, in reference to certain indi- 
vidilals whose estates would be injured if 
the measure were carried. It was pro- 
posed that the railway should cross a road 
belonging to a noble friend, of his (the 
marquis of Londonderry), and tliat it 
should be carried on for a cohsiderable 
distance near his park. This would be a 
very great nuisance, and was the less jus- 
tifiable, because any benefit which the 
railway was calculated to produce would 
be reaped by others, whose estates would 
not he affmted by the intended work. 
The' stabding orders Relative to private 
bills ought to be strictly supported ; and 
as the fNresent measure had been clandes- 
tinely bf^ought Into the House, he would 
five it evAy opposition in l»i*|wver. 


Standing Orders, [4S0 

Lord Lmther defended the measure, 
as one which would be extremely advan- 
tageous to the country. He therefore 
wished the bill to be re-committed. It 
was said, that the landed proprietors were 
adverse to the railway ; but the fact was, 
that the real ground of opposition sprang 
from the noble marquis to whom allusion 
had been made, although he was pre- 
pared to contend, that the proposed work 
would not touch an inch of that noble 
person’s estate. The true reason of the 
opposition manifested against the measure 
was, a spirit of jealousy which existed in 
the north of the county of Durham, as 
to affording this additional facility for the 
conveyance of that valuable commodity, 
coals, to the metropolis and elsewhere. 
Being perfectly convinced of the utility 
of the railway, he should move, as an 
amendment, “ that the report from the 
committee on the petition complaining 
that the Standing Orders had not been 
complied with, be re-committed.” 

Sir J. Yorke ros(=i to second the amend- 
ment. He did not wish to make use of hard 
words, but the opposition to the measure 
: appeared to him to be so extreme a job, 
! that he had quitted the committee alto- 
‘ geiher. The evidence of Mr. Wright, 
whose estate, it was said, would be af- 
fected by the work, seemed to be so 
wrong, so coquettish — now assenting to, 
and then dissenting from the measure — 
that he could make nothing of it. His 
gallant friend had said a great deal about 
the hardship of carrying this road through 
a noble lord's estate ; but, on other occa- 
sions, they heard nothing of the impro- 
priety of making encroachments on pri- 
vate property, where a great public work 
required it. When it was proposed to 
I erect a bridge at Hammersmith, the ques- 
i tion of private property was not allowed 
I to interfere with the measure. Here it was 
I proposed to form a vast public work, by 
means of which a larger supply of coals 
"woidd be furnished to the metropolis, and 
the existing monoply would be weakened. 
A great field was opened for the employ- 
ment of capital for a useful purpose ; and 
therefore he for one could not consent to 
the abandonment of the measure, on the 
plea that the road would pass near a noble- 
man's estate. 

Lord Milton £,aid, the real ques* 
tion in this case was, whether the mers 
Tyne and Wear should be the only outlets 
for the oarriage ef eoeb, or whether the 
Tees should net eleo be included { The 
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* West Riding of Yorkshire was supplied called upon to resist the further progress 
with coals by means of land-carriage, and of the measure. It was not to belooked 
the object of this measure was, to trans- upon as an amendment of the law of last 
port that article by a railway which should year, but as quite a new measure, regard- 
come down to the mouth of the Tees, in- ing which the landed proprietors could 
atead of employing the ordinary mode of not have been consulted. It bore most > 
carrying it. This would be cheaper and severely upon them, while it was com- 
more expeditious. In his opinion, gen- pletely in favour of the ecclesiastical 
tlemen who wished to have this measure party. It would be most fatal to the 
fairly considered, would not vote for a landed and Protestant interests in Ireland, 
motion which would put a stop to it with- He objected more especially to the clause 
out due inquiry before a committee. He respecting the appointment of commis- 
believed there was not a landed proprie- sioners, and to the power given to the 
tor against the measure, except a Mr. lord lieutenant. In short the measure 
Wright, who had assented and dissented, was altogether so objectionable, that be 
by alternations, so often, that it was diiii- would move, That it be read a secand 
cult to understand whetlier he was hostile time upon this day six months.’* 
or friendly to the projected work. Mr. Dennis Broxtsne justified the appli-* 

Colonel Wood said, that none of the cation of the powers given by the consta- 
local proprietors were in favour of the bulary act, and assured the House, that 
measure. It was complained, that Mr. in his own county the constables were im- 
Wright had altered his opinion. Therea- partially chosen, and that their conduct 
son was, because the line of road which had given permanent peace to the district*, 
was at first communicated to Him had Sir J, Newport wished the further con* 
been subsequently changed. With re* sideration of the bdl to be postponed un* 
spect to him, it was quite clear that the til it could be entered upon more maturely, 
standing orders had not been complied He had been disposed, in the first in* 
with, and therefore they ought not to stance, to look at the measure in a fa- 
proceed with the bill. vourable light, hut was compelled upon 

Mr. H. Sumner could not consent to consideration to arrive at the conclusion, 
this summary mode of oversetting a bill that the present bill would augment ill the 
which would unquestionably promote the evils of the act of the last session. 
public interest. If the proposed railway Lord Oxmantown contended, that the 
were formed, there would be a greater agreement proposed in the bill was not 
and a more rapid supply of coals in the fair towards both parties. The provisions 
London market. of it were, too much in favour of the 

Mr. Curwen would vote for there-com- clergy. Some more effectual measure of 
mittal of the report, under the assurance relief was necessary, and particularly with 
of the noble lord that the rail-road would regard to the levying of tithes in kind, 
not pass over Mr. Wrighfs estate. The bill was not only unequal towards 

Sir if. Hardinge said, if the gentle* the landed but towards the ecclesiastical 
men who supported the bill would assure interest ; sinde it gave tbe extortionate 
him that the railway would not go near clergyman a decided advantage, in any 
the estate of the marquis of Londonderry, final arrangement by commissioners, over 
he should withdraw all opposition. He the liberal and considerate pastor. He 
had no wish whatever to crush any rival*, was by no means in favour of the compul* 
ry or competition in the coal trade. sory clause pf last year, but he wished a 

The House divided^: For the aAiondT- fair option to be allowed, 
ment 114. For the original motion 69. Mr. said, he was not desir 

A committee , consisting of members ous to shun any comments that might be 
not connected in any way with the bill, made upon this measure by gentlemen on 
was appointed, to examine whether any either side of the House ; and was pre- 
and what inconvenience had arisen from pared, either now or in a later sta^e, to 
the non-compliance with the standing defend its principle, and to explain its de* 
orders. tails. The necessity of some amendment 

• to the bill of last year was admitted on all 

Irish Tithe Composition Amend- hands, and those who wished to accom- 
MENT BiLX..] On the order of the day plish this object, ai well as those who 
for the second reading of this bill, werd desirous of correcting the errors 

Mn Grattan said^ that ha felt bimsolf mi of supplying the deficienfcies of the 
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1:iU]ttp«Q the be cquaHy anxious 

fb resist tWfraiendtnent of ine hon. gen- 
ifemn, M '^der that such changes as 
ii^tred might be made in the com- 
~ Be was ready to allow that cer- 
" in the present form of the 

jtib^ure would be expedient. He had 
Ifett it Incumbent on him to withdraw the 
^iife requiring the oath, in consequence 
of the representations of several indivi- 
chiali, who had declared that they could 
not conscientiouslv take it. The objection 
taken to the panajty of 10/., on the score 
of its inadequacy, could furnish no ground 
for the rejection of the bill, though it 
might pi'bperly form the subject of con- 
h:ifleratton in the committee. The bon. 
gentleman had objected to the clause em- 
powering the lord lieutenant to appoint a 
commissioner, in cases where two com- 
missioners had been appointed by the par- 
vjes, and one of them had declined to act. 
/le thought this clause necessary to carry 
nito effect the provisions of the bill ; but, 
^vhether the same objects might be effected 
more advantageously by any other mode j 
!(VOuld be a question for the consideration 
of the committee. The presence of the 
rector in the vestry for the purpose of 
discussing the terms of the agreement, 
though he had no vote at the vestry, ap- 
peared an indispensable provision. With 
iTgard to the clause respecting the ave- 
^jges, the remedy might be insufficient ; 
hut this would be more properly the sub- 
ject of consideration in the committee. 
The bill of last session had operated most 
beneficially in those parts of Ireland in 
whibh the greatest inconvenience had 
been felt from the claim of potatoe- tithe. | 
He was satisfied, indeed, that, generally ; 
s peaking, the bill had been acceptable ! 
throughout the country; and that the 
middling and lower classes were sensi- 
ble of the advantages which they had 
derived from it. In those parts of Ireland 
in which the greatest distress had been 
felt, the measure was regarded as a source ! 
from which the greatest relief might be ex- I 
pected. The hon. member had made | 
t ome allusions to one particular clause of | 
the bill, which was generally designated 
<nhetrap clause.*' If the hon. member 
meant to say that the clause was calcu-f 
Jated to ensnare individuals, by inducing 
f hem to enter into a composition for a 
specific sum, and aAerwatds subjecting 
them to pay a larger, he called on him<io 
l^ioint out a single instance ia which it bad 
fmd such m operation. Tb^plause m 
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question had been introduced with a view' 
of protecting incumbents against any 
fraud which might have been committed 
by their predecessors. He agreed that 
many clauses of the bill were susceptible 
of considerable improvement; and he had 
no hesitation in saying, that if the House 
came to the discussion with a sincere de- 
sire of rendering operative the act of 
last session, that measure would be gene- 
ilslly popular throughout Ireland. 

Sir J, Newport said, the question was 
not whether the act of last session requir- 
ed amendment, but whether the bill which 
the right hon. gentleman bad introduced, 
really went to amend that act. He 
thought that the present bill, so far from 
amending the act of last session, was a de- 
terioration of it. What was already bad 
was made worse by the proposed bill ; 
and, on that ground, he thought it ought 
Co be rejected. In his opinion, the only 
mode in which the bill of last session 
could be amended, would be to strike out 
every part of it, except the preamble, and 
substitute a new bill. It was idle to waste 
the time of the House in discussing a 
bill which was so essentially bad, that it 
did not admit of amendment. The object 
of the bill was, to shut out landed pro- 
prietors from the Vestries and to exclude 
them from all .interference with concerns 
in which they were mainly interested. 

Mr. Spring Rice regretted tl)at the 
discussion of this question should have 
I taken place in the absence of many gen- 
tlemen who had taken a part in it, and 
who felt a peculiar interest in the topics 
connected with it. The right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite surely could not be seri- 
ous in supposing, that because a particu- 
lar act of parliament required amendment 
the House was bound to receive any 
amendment which he might propose. He 
objected to the principle of the bill, be- 
cause it took away from landed proprietors 
the protection which was left to them 
uhd^the bill of lust session. I’he hill 
strengthened the hands and augmented the 
property of the Clergy, without giving any 
corre sponding advantage to the landed 
proprietor, 'i'he act of last session gave 
to the inheritor of the land, if he were the 
occupant of the soil, an increased number 
of votes, in proportion to the amount of 
his property, but the present bill took 
away this privilege, and deprived him of 
that fair preponderance to which property 
was entitled. He would appeal to any 
landed proprietor in that Housei whether 
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iie would permit any parish commissioner 
Co send for his title deeds, and inspect 
them at his pleasure ? And yet this was 
one of the clauses in this meashre which 
was called an improvement. Even if his 
right hon. friend should consent to aban* 
don that most obnoxious part of the bill, 
could he suppose that he would ever be 
freed from the responsibility of having 
even allowed it to be introduced ? He 
hoped that the operation of the bill of last 
year would continue, and that opportuni- 
ties would be afforded of remedying the 
inconveniences which had arisen. Many 
of the agreements which had been effected 
had been entered into in a state of total 
Ignorance of their tendency. Upon the 
whole, he should give this bill his decided 
opposition. 

Mr. Secretary Peel thought that the 
speeches of the right hon. baronet, and 
of the hon. gentleman opposite, would 
have been much more appropriate if ad- 
dressed to the committee. Almost all 
the arguments advanced applied to the 
bill of last session, and were therefore in 
favour of the present bill, ■which proposed 
an amendment. But, let the House exa- 
mine a little in detail the speech of his 
hon. friend, who spoke last. His hon. 
friend had said, with respect to the com- 
osition, that rauny of the parties had 
een entrapped into their^ agreements : 
but his hon. friend must admit, that the 
number of appeals to the lord lieutenant 
and council was the most conclusive evi- 
dence as to the truth of the fact. Now, 
there had been ninety instances of compo- 
sition, and out of these there had been but 
five appeals. Was it not clear, (hen, that 
five per cent was the extent of dissatisfac- 
tion. If the House were to examine the 
bill now before them, they would find that 
a very small part of it indeed was open to 
objections. By voting for the second 
reading of the bill, no member would be 
pledged to support all the enactments it 
contained, nor would^ he be preoiddeff 
from adopting any amendments that 
might be proposed. The arguments which 
had been advanced, clearly proved the 
great importance of the subject ; but he 
differed altogether from his hon, friend, as 
to the extent of the responsibility attach- 
ing to an individual who introduced a pro- 
position. Every one ms at liberty to pro- 
pose a measure; but» if sound and serious 
objections were made against it, and he 
still persevered, then began the responsi- 
bility. By the fomis of the House, seve* 
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ral opportunities were Afforded of 
ing amendments. Then why ^should^ 
there be a responsibility, if a man 
a more matured conviction? HU hon, 
friend had said, that his right hon. friend 
could never escape from the responsibiUu 
of having introduced the clause relative to 
the inspection of papers and documents : 
but, he could assure th^ House that when 
his right hon. friend hadcomedown to the 
House it had been his intention to propose 
the repeal of it upon examining the object 
tions to which it was exposed. He there« 
fore, hoped the House would pursue the 
ordinary course, and not resort to the 
i extraordinary proceeding of rejecting 
i bill, which had for its object the improve^ 
j ment of a former measure before they had 
I had an opportunity of understanding the 
amendments that were to be proposed. 

I Mv.Grattan said, that, with all his oppo- 
I sition to the bill before the House, and 
I deprecating, as he did, the principle oh 
I which it was founded, because he thought 
I it inimical to the landed proprietors of Ire- 
I land, he thought it might be better not 
I to divide the House upon it in its present 
; stage. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

! 

i CUSTOMS(COALS ANdLiNENS) BiLLjm 
On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House resolved itself 
into a committee, on the Customs (Coals 
and Linens) bill. The right hon. gentle-, 
man said, his object was, to correct an 
error in the bill, and this had made it ne- 
cessary that it should be recommitted. 
At present it was proposed in the bill, (hat 
the reduction of tbd bounty on linens 
should commence on the 5th of July, 1824. 
The date shodld be the fill of January, 
1825 ; and he now submitted a resolution 
to that effect, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he hoped that, in 
endeavouring to prevail upon the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to alter his opinion, 
he should not be accused of inconsisten- 
cy ; for he had seen, on various occasions, 
gentlemen who were more pledged than 
he could be supposed to be by character 
or experience to the principles of free 
trade, to make exceptions in particular in- 
stances. He was persuaded, that if indi- 
viduals interested in the linen trade bad 
as frequent acc^s to government, as 
those in the silk and other great manu- 
faotures, although hfi did not ex[>ect they 
coufd prevail on the chancellor ol the Ex- 
chequer *to abandon those principle! 
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wtudk he tbeeght right, they would 
•educe him to consent to such mo-* 
dhiciitions di would produce the least 

C sible evB. He had no wish to see 
HEIliei permanently continued, nor if 
thilf Hrere not in existence, would he now 
fifiee forward to demand them. The 
^^celJor of the Exchequer had made 
Me concession is making the bounties 
Mmissihle at different periods in the 
course of ten years, instead of taking 
Ibem off all at once; but, in a country 
where there was little encouragement and 
where the people were looking for the low- 
est possible profits, care should be taken 
cot to destroy, by legislative enactments, 
Ihc individual exertions of persons, both 
m that country and in this, to procure 
employment for the people. He would 
suggest, that the date should be more 
remote. If they were allowed two or 
three years to prepare for the measure, 
they might be able to meet the conse- 
quences ; but to commence the reduction 
at once would, in his judgment, be impo* 
Ikie, and could not fail to produce the 
most injurious consequences. 

Mr. Dennis Broxone expressed his asto- 
nishment at the Ignorance which prevailed 
in this country with respect to the real 
condition of Ireland. Gentlemen seem- 
ed Ho more to be aware of the conse- 
quence of taking off these bounties, than 
they were of the interests of the remotest 
part of America, although Ireland was, in 
fiset, within a stone’s throw of them. At 
one time he heard there were no ex- 
ports of coarse linens, and that they drew 
no bounties. Both assertions were equally 
fallacious, and he was astonished that any 
minister could make so great a mistake. 
It had been said^that the chancellor of the 
Exchequer had made a great concession; 
but he maintained that he had no right 
whatever to interfere with these bounties. 
The people of Ireland bad u chartered 
right to every possible advantage, until 
that branch of national industry had ar- 
rived to a state of perfection. This was 
a language which had been held by the 
British parliament, and echoed by the 
British king. No country had ever stood 
higher than England for a proud sense of 
honour and good faith, amongst foreign 
nations ; but it was a monstrous violati^ 
of national fiiiih with reipect to Ireland, to 
ifitorfere with her, or to meddle with her 
in any wiy : end it Was quiio absurd for 
the chanetllor of the Exchequer to apply 
any of hia redet of policy to her tn her pre» 


sent situation. He had been fbr many 
years a member of that House, and there 
was not a single year in which some at- 
tack' or other had not been made upon 
the unfortunate linen trade. He bad 
never seen a more unanimous feeling of 
detestation, than at the expression of an 
intention to repeal these bounties. If gen- 
tlemen could only foresee the ruin which it 
would produce in Ireland, they would|be 
Convinced of the impolicy of the proposed 
measure. 

Sir H. Parnell said, he would, in the 
first instance, examine the question with 
reference to facts only, and endeavour to 
show that the opinions of Che member for 
Kilkenny were erroneous. The bon. 
member, and all those who, with him, ad- 
vocated these bounties, conceived the 
system which governed the linen manufac- 
ture of Ireland, to be perfection itself : 
and whenever a part of it was touched, 
without taking much trouble to think 
about the matter, at once proclaimed the 
manufacture would be destroyed, and the 
country ruined. He had taken pains to 
find out bow these bounties could secure 
the object of those who supported them. 
It was said, they were necessary to main- 
tain and extend the manufacture of 
coarse linens in Ireland. But this manu- 
facture had more to fear from other causes 
than the loss of the bounty. It had to 
contend against the English and Scotch 
manufacturer of coarse linens, who import- 
ed foreign yarn at Is. a cwt., which was 
cheaper by 25 per cent than the Irish 
could make it. Although foreign yarn 
might be imported into Ireland on the 
same terms the Irish were prevented tak- 
ing advantage of it, by an Irish law for 
regulating the sale of yarn. This requir- 
ed that all yarn sold in Ireland should be 
wound in a particular manner; but the 
foreign reel did not admit of its being so 
wound. Some attempts had been made 
to introduce thc use of foreign yarn, but 
tne^men Board bad enforced the regu- 
lating law, and levied the penalties ; and 
the consequence was, that the manufac- 
ture of coarse linen was leaving Ire- 
land. The Scotch and English manufac- 
turer had also the advantage of mill-spun 
yam, which the Irish manufacturer was 
deprived of by the regulating law. The 
way, therefore, to ’aasist and extend the 
manufacture of coarse linen in Ireland 
was, not by bounties, but by repealitig the 
law that prevented the use oi foreign yarn. 
Inland would then bo on o fboting of 
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lequality* with England and Scotland, and 
could successfully come into competition 
with Germany. If, in place of importing 
foreign yarn free of duty, a higl) duty was 
imposed upon it, as some advised, then 
Germany would have the whole foreign 
trade in coarse linens wholly to itscdf. 
But if the bounties could extend the linen 
manufacture, it was by no means clear 
that it was desirable to give to this manu- 
facture a preference over all others. He 
believed that no greater error was com* 
mitted than to suppose that the linen 
manufacture was veryibeneficial to the pea- 
santry of Ireland. Those consequences 
which usually flowed from an extensive 
manufacture in other countries, had not 
occurred in Ireland. The operative 
spinners, flax-dressers, and weavers, still 
lived in a state of great poverty. They 
were able merely to obtain the bare ne- 
cessaries of life, without any small com- 
forts and conveniences. This was owing 
to their being all cultivators of land, and 
paying away the wages they earned, as 
manufacturers, in rent to their landlords. 
The rate of rent they were willing to give 
to obtain land was, all their earnings as 
manufacturers would enable them to give, 
with a prospect of providing themselves 
with the plainest food. In this way the 
linen manufacture did not produce that 
rise of wages which was necessary, to 
place the operative workman in a situa- 
tion superior to that of the agricultural 
labourer ; and therefore, it was to take a 
very superficial view of the effects of 
this manufacture to say that it had 
been of any general advantage to the 
lower orders. If it was right, under any 
circumstances, to give encouragement to 
the extension of manufactures, the cotton 
manufacture would be in every respect 
preferable to the linen. It was the suc- 
cessful rival of the linen already, and the 
universal use of it made it likely to con-.{ 
tinue to prosper. As it was usually car- 
ried on by workmen living in vriiage's 
and giving up their whole time to it, 
they would earn better wages, and by 
going to market for their food would 
form a new demand for the productions 
of the regular farmers. The hon. baronet 
now said he would examine the question 
on more general principles. He denied 
that the bounty coulchgive any advantage 
to the Irish manufacturer. The hoa. 
member for Kilkenny had spoken of the 
bounty, as if it was on the produetion of 
linen and paid for Unena sold tn the Irish 
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market; but the bounty was on the 
portation of linens, and it bad no operas 
tion till it was sold to the consumer 
abroad ; and then its whole effect was to 
enable the consumer to buy the linen at a 
price just so much lower than the natural 
price, as the amount of the bounty. At 
the coarse Irish linens were chiefly sent 
to our colonies, the bounty was, to all 
intents and purposes, a nullity, except for 
the advantage of the West-India planter t 
for as no foreign linen could be imported 
into the West Indies, this bounty had 
not even the eftect of giving to Ireland 
any superiority over foreign linens. As 
to the bounty being necessary to give 
employment to the people, no doctrino 
could be more at variance with the actual 
operation of the bounty. The quantity 
of employment depended upon the means 
of paying for it, that was, upon the quaui^ 
tity of capital in the country ; but the 
bounty was to maintain a trade that,* 
without it, would not pay the ordinary 
rate of profit, and thus it was a waste 
of capital to prevent loss, so that it 
contributed directly to diminish the funds 
for giving employment to the people. 
But, Jet its eflect he as great as the advo^ 
cates of it say it will be, in affording 
employment, after all, as it cannot create 
new capital it can only transfer employ* 
ment from one occupation to ano* 
ther ; and just in proportion as it may 
extend the linen manufacture in Ireland 
it will diminish employment in some other 
business. Under all these circiitostanc^ 
as no case had been made out to justify 
the continuance of the bounty, he should 
vote against postponing the repeal till a 
later period than that proposed by the 
chancellor of ftie Exchequer. 

Mr. Hutchinson regretted that he had 
to rise after the observations of the hon. 
baronet, but, in opposing his views, he 
spoke the sentiments of others better 
acquainted with the subject than himself. 
His hon. friend asserted, that the condi- 
tion of the people engaged in Ireland, ia 
this particular branch of manufacture was 
not improved by the continuance of the 
bounties ; but those engaged in the trade 
entertained an opinion exactly the reverse, 
and the manufacturers in the south and 
west of Iseland strongly opposed the 
repeal of such boupties. There was ready 
for presentation a petition from the coui^y 
of Cork, signed by GCl^OOO persons, which 
asserted the advantages to be derived 
firom (hedt^erationef the bounties now 
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«ought to be reduced. Under such cir- 
cumstances, be put it to the chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether he would press his 
measuret which, however right in the abs- j 
tractwas deprecated, in its practical opera- 
tion bv the great bodies of the people who 
conceived themselves affected by it. He 
particularly pointed out to his majesty’s 
government the value attached to the 
coarse linen trade of Ireland in the report 
of the parliamentary committee of last 
ear, and how the diffusion of that trade 
ad introduced industry and peace in those 
districts which were previously a prey to 
riot and insubordination. He thought the 
right hon* gentleman should at least pause, 
and pay some deference tojthe fears and fee« 
lings of the Irish, even though those fears 
and feelings might be ill-founded or unjust. 
The woollen trade in Ireland had been 
ruined by king William, in consequence 
of an address from that House, and the 
linen trade established in its place. He 
would say therefore, that this trade had a 
right to ever^ protection and encourage- 
ment which It could possibly receive from 
that House. 

Colonel Trench approved of the general 
principle ^ but the linen trade had always 
been a forced trade. It had been made 
by the bounties, and those bounties ought 
not now to be discontinued. He knew 
that much linen was made for the sake of 
the bounties ; and however just the general 
principle on which it was proposed to 
repeal them might be, still something 
ought to be conceded to the fears of the 
people. 

Mr. Damon said, be had made many 
inquiries on the subject, and had been in- 
formed by several manufacturers, that the 
taking off the* bounties would have no 
effect on the trade. These gentlemen 
were well qualified to judge what would 
be :the effect of the repeal. For his own 
part, he thought the repeal would be of 
no disadvantage. The trade was too well 
established to be hurt thereby. Linen to 
the amount of 2,500,000/. was manufactur- 
ed annually, and the amount of the boun- 
ty paid never exceeded 90,000^. The 
reduction proposed was only 9,000/. a 
year ; and it did not seem possible that 
this small sum could have any effect on 
this trade. He thought, under all the 
circumstances, that ei^ery. encouragement 
possible should be given to the trade in 
Ireland, and though he generally voted 
with ministers, he would most certainly 
not do soon the present odtasion^^ if he 


thought the measure w^uld be of any 
injury to that trade. He was surprised 
at the opinion of the hon. baronet, that 
the linen manufacture was of no benefit 
to Ireland. It was a manufacture not 
carried on in crowded cities, and gave 
botli health and comfort to the people. It 
was favourable to morals, it was altogether 
a home manufacture, and every part (ff it 
was productive of wealth. 

Mr. Hume thought the hon* baronet 
had been quite misunderstood. It was 
his opinion, that the bounties were of 
no good to the peasantry, whatever they 
might be to the consumers. The reduc- 
tion proposed was so gradual and tri- 
fling, that it was quite absurd to sup- 
pose that any evil could result from it. 

Sir H. Parnell replied to the obser- 
vations of the member for the county of 
Derry by saying, that it was not a cor- 
rect way of judging of the effect of the 
linen manufacture, to look only to the 
province of Ulster. There might be 
found other reasons which explained the 
prosperity of that part of Ireland, inde- 
endent of the linen manufacture. What 
e was ready to maintain was, that the 
linen manufacture had not led to the im- 
proved condition of the lower orders ; 
that their earnings were very low ; that 
a great part of those earnings were ab- 
sorbed in rent ; and, on the whole, 
that there were many extensive tracts of 
country in Ireland, where the linen manufac- 
ture existed, without the operative manu- 
facturers being in a state to command 
mure than the most miserable subsistence, 
with bad clothing, and bad habitations. 
This was a proposition he was ready to go 
into in the detail, whenever a fit opportu- 
nity presented itself. As to the opinions 
contained in petitions, he paid very 
little attention to sweeping assertions of the 
improved condition of the people ; and as 
to linens having been roaae for the sake 
of the bounties, that he knew had been 
thw‘\:ase, but greatly to the discredit 
and injury of the manufacture. On the 
whole, he begged the House to remember, 
that the bounties cost the country 300,000/. 
a-year, and] as tlie rate at which they 
were to be reduced was only 10 per 
cent a-year, they would still coat the 
country at least one million and a half, 
without doing anjpgood whatever. He 
hoped a more rapid repeal pf then 
would yet be adopts. 

The House resumed, and the report 
was ordered to be^eoeired to-noirow- 
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'IIOU'SE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday^ May 

Silk-Trade.] The Earl of Lbuder-^ 
dale rose to call their lordships* attention 
to a bill which he meant to introduce 
for the repeal of certain laws relative to 
the Silk-trade. The bill he was about to 
submit to their consideration was the same 
as that which last session had passed the 
Commons, and come before their lord- 
ships from that House, with the excep- 
tion of the manner in which the Irish 
acts were recited. The present moment 
was most favourable for proposing the 
measure, as those persons who were last 
year the principal supporters of the re- 
strictions on manufactures and trade had 
materially changed their opinion. He 
miglit, therefore, have proposed this bill 
without saying a word on the subject, 
were it not that he thought it right to ac- 
count for his own conduct in introducing 
it at this moment, by adverting to the 
change of opinion which had so generally 
taken place. If he was at all rightly in- 
formed with respect to the sentiments of 
the journeymen of Spitalfields, they 
would rather see all the laws on the sub- 
ject of the silk-trade repealed, than ex- 
perience the operation of an act, which re- 
lieved the master from the npcessity of em- 
ploying the whole of his capital. He cer- 
tainly did not share the opinion of those 
persons who thought that the bill passed 
this session would produce the total de- 
struction of the silk manufactures; but 
be agreed with those who would prefer 
the repeal of the whole restrictions at 
once to allowing the period fixed by the 
bill. The little knowledge he had of the 
silk -manufacturers was sufficient to con- 
vince him of this. He knew that the ma- 
nufacturers looked up to the demand of 
the months of February, March, and 
April, as conclusive of the state of the 
trade. Hence it followed, that the first 
experiment which >yas to take*|dace 
under the new act in 1826, would be 
made at the same time as the French im- 
portations. 

The Earl of Harroxjoby said a few words 
relative to the proceedings with respect 
to the former bill which had passed on the 
report of a committee. He also ques- 
tioned the extent of the alteration in 
the opinions of the Spitalfields journey- 
men. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the report of tlie committee was in fa- 
VOL. XI. 



vour of the bill of last session. As to whe-r 
ther the opinions of the journeymen had 
changed or not, it would be sufficient for 
him to refer to the appearance of the 
neighbourhood of that House. He would 
ask their lordships, w'heiher they had that 
day seen any thing like the assemblage of 
persons which the proceedings of last 
year, or even of the •commencement of 
the present session, bad occasioned ? It 
was certain, that the opinions of the 
friends of restrictions out of doors, as 
well as of their supporters in parlia- 
ment had undergone an alteration. 

The bill was then read a first time. 

Unitarian Marriage-bill.] 
Marquis of Lansdown moved that this 
bill be committed. 

'i'he Bishop of Chester^ in justice to his ' 
own feelings and the importance of the 
question, thougljt it necessary to say, 
that after giving his most anxious atten- 
tion to the subject of this bill, he was 
only the more confirmed in his opinion, 
that the Unitarians had no reasonable 
grounds for their objections to the mar- 
riage-ceremony of the Church of England. 
The words in question were thfe words of 
Scripture, the words of our blessed Lord 
himself, and could not be altered without 
compromising the doctrines and the dignity 
of the established church. That the Uni- 
tarians had no ground for objecting to the 
words used in the marriage ceremony 
was evident from this circumstance, that 
they themselves adopted the same 
words in their baptismal ceremony. If 
any noble lord would^show him any just 
reason for the objection of the Unita- 
rians, he woi^ld give his consent to the 
bill. In his opinion, the regaining the words 
was indispensable ; for the church of 
England would be wanting in what was 
due to her dignity, if she did not take 
every proper opportunity to declare what 
her faith in* Christ was. The character 
of the church of England had always 
been tha*t of a tolerant church, and he 
admitted that their lordships w'ere called 
upon to grant liberty of w’orship to all 
sects ; but the church was not therefore 
to he required to give up her doctrines 
and discipline. If the marriage-cere- 
mony was to be altered, it was not easy 
to see what might be the consequence 
of such encroachments. If one stone 
was to be removed after another, what 
would become of the building ? He 
trusted ilikt their lordships would not 

2F 
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agree to any infringement of the doc- 
trines and discipline of the church of 
England — of a church, the interests of 
which were so inseparably interwoven 
with the best interests of the state. Con- 
vinced that the liberty of conscience was 
not violated witli? respect to the Unitarian 
by ^he law as it at present existed, he 
should oppose the motion for now com- 
mitting the bill, and move, that it be 
committed that day three months. 

The Bishop of Exeter was of opinion, 
that persons who did not believe in 
certain doctrines ought not to be com- 
pelled to join in ceremonies depending on 
those doctrines, and w’ould tlierefore vote 
for going into the committee forthwith. In 
that committee he should propose some 
amendments, the object of which would 
be to assimilate the bill as much as 
possible to the act for amending the 
n^arriag-act which passed last session, 
with respect to the prevention of clan- 
destine marriages, by imposing certain 
penalties. He would also propose an 
amendment on the subject of registration 
of marriages. He thought that the Uni- 
tarians ought to be allow'cd to beep their 
own register's. 

The Bishop of St, David's supported 
the amendment. He observed, that the 
doctrines to which the Unitarians objected 
were those of the majority of Christians, 
and what all members of the church of 
England must consider to be essential to 
Christianity. He could not cousent to 
the giving up of a point of so mucli import- 
ance,. which involved the denial of the 
doefrine of the Trinity. The Scriptures 
themselves might as' well be objected to, 
as the marriage-service of the church of 
England. a 

The Archbishop of Canterhmj said, it 
was certainly true, that the Unitarians 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity ; but he 
wished those who opposed ‘the bill to 
consider well what it was for ivliich they 
contended. Was it their wish to enforce 
a seeming acquiescence in doctrines 
against the consciences of men ? The 
consequence of maintaining such a practice 
must be, that ceremonies would be 
administered in one sense, and received in 
another. And what was this but a system 
of the grossest prevarication? dFor these 
reasons he was desirous pf seeing the bill 
in the committee, where it might receive 
such corrections as it’was susceptible pH 

The Marquis of Lansdovon said, he 
could not sud’er the bill to gcT into the 
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committee without alluding to certain 
opinions which had received some degree 
of currency on this subject, but which 
appeared to him as inconsistent with the 
law of England, as they were absurd in 
themselves. When he had heard it stated, 
and seen it printed in some publications, 
that the law of marriage, as it existed in 
the reign of king William, should be 
restored, he could not help being greatly 
surprised ; because if the law were so 
restored, there would be no reason for 
this or any other application of the kind. 
It was merely owing to an incidental con- 
sequence of the operation of the act of 
lord Ilardwicke, the 26th of George 2nd, 
that dissenters were placed under the 
necessity of coming forward and asking 
relief with respect to the law of* marriage. 
In passing that act, it was far from being 
the intention of the legislature to produce 
a simulated assent to the doctrines of the 
church of England. So far from being a 
bill for such a purpose, its sole object 
was that which, according to its 
title, it purported to be; namely, a bill 
for preventing clandestine marriages. 
Those who applied for the relief proposed 
to be given by the present bill, never en- 
tertained the idea that the church of 
England was to be called upon to give up 
any of her doctrines. No such concession 
was expected. WJiat the Unitarians asked 
for, w'as, relief from a part of a ceremony 
in which they could not conscientiously 
join ; and he never could suppose that any 
prelate of the churcli of England would 
wish to impose upon them an assent to 
doctrines, whiclt it was well known they 
came to the church prepared to reject. 
The rejection of those doctrines could not 
be treated as illegal. They were allowed 
by law. And indeed, in modern times, 
when any question as to blasphemy came 
to be discussed before a court, a distinc- 
tion had always been taken between that 
offence, and those opinions which arose 
out of an interpretation of the Scriptures 
different from that adhered to by the 
established church. Tlie vague assertion, 
that the church was in danger, had often 
been productive of mischief, of which the 
Birmingham riots, when Dr. Priestley be- 
came the victim of a mob, afforded a 
remarkable instance ; but it was to be ex- 
pected that those wlm made this assertion 
would state what was the nature of the 
danger which they apprehended. Was it 
danger to the authority, or danger to the 
revenues of the church ! It was said, that 
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the bill* attacked the doctrines and the i 
discipline of the church of England. 
Now, the same doctrines an(l discipline 
were to be found in the church of Ireland, 
and yet a marriage Jaw existed there, 
similar in principle to the present bill, but 
much more sweeping in its provisions. ‘Jn 
1781, a bill had passed the Irish parlia- 
ment, confirming an act of George 2nd, 
by which all the marriages *of dissenters 
were made valid. And it was worth whife 
to refer to the proceedings which had 
taken place on that occasion. The wliole 
of the opposition made to the act was 
founded on an objection raised by some 
right reverend prelates in the House of 
peers, and which was in effect, that the 
measure was not such as that proposed by 
the bill now before their lordships. That 
the opinion of tlie Irish bishops, and the 
peers who concurred with them, was very 
different from that entertained by the 
noble and learned lord, and those who with 
him 0})})05cd the present bill, would appear 
from the protest entered on t])c Journals of 
the parliament of Ireland. The bill having 
passt^d the Commons, experienced consi- 
derable opposition in the House of Lords. 
The prelates and peers who opposed the 
bill entered into a protest, in which they I 
objected, that it did not jnovide suffici- j 
cntly against clandestine iiiarriages and | 
facility to divorce. But, wiiat he wished i 
more particularly to press on their lord- | 
ships’ attention was, the clause of the j 
protest which was signed by all the pre- j 
hues, and in which the ground of dissent | 
expressed was, that those who opposed j 
the bill had repeatedly declared, that they | 
were willing to vote for another bill which I 
would make the marriages of dissenters i 
good and valid, provided they were so- 
lemnized under the sanction of the clergy 
of the established church. In fact, all that ■ 
he objected to w’as, that the bill did not | 
sulliciently conciliate tlie rites of tiie 
marriages of dissenters with the authority 
of the church. This, however, w- as Com- 
pletely done by the present bill, in which 
the authority of the church was fully 
maintained. If Unitarians were to be 
permitted to exist at all, they must be 
allowed to contract marriage. On that 
ground merely this bill ought to pass. It 
was full time for the church to get rid of 
the practice of enfofeing a simulated as- 
sent to her doctrines. In proportion as 
marriage was regarded as an institution of 
importance to society, it was to be wished 
that it should be entered into with due 
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solemnity, and that the contracting parties 
should not be compelled to submit to ^ 
ceremony which they could not respect. 
If, indeed, there were persons who* 
viewed all religious establishments with 
indifference — who regarded them as there 

engines of government and state police 

such persons would entertain little scruple 
as to any ceremony they might be required 
to perform. But the case was very dif- 
ferent with the sincere dissenter, who 
could not conscientiously avail himself of 
the subterfuges which the state of the law 
presented. The noble marquis concluded 
by intimating, that he would not oppose 
the amendments suggested by the right 
rev. prelate opposite. He begged their 
lordships to recollect, that the regulations 
proposed by the biil were not only for the 
case of the dissenters, but for the general 
security. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
respect which he bore for the noble lord 
who had just sat down, as well as the high 
regard which he entertained for the right 
reverend prelate who had spoken in favour 
of this bill, made it impossible for him, 
after what had passed that evening, not to 
address their lordships, and to state the 
grounds on which he could never give his 
consent to this bill going into a committee. 
He would not say that it was impossible 
to frame a bill for the relief of the class of 
persons who were the objects of the 
present measure, but this bill contained 
principles to which, consistently with the 
protection of the established church, he 
could not consent. He did not wish to 
press his opinion on their lordships ; bat it 
was his duty, having s*pent the greater part 
of a long life in the service of the public, 
to state his conviction, what if ever this 
country should have the misfortune to lose 
the protection of the church of England, 
she would lose the best protection for 
toleration. * On account of the dissenters 
thcmselvesf therefore, he should feel it 
necessa^ to protest against every thing 
which would tend to degrade the esta- 
blished church. Religious toleration could 
not be liberally and extensively enjoyed, 
unless the church established was of 
liberal and enlarged principles ; and such, 
in his opinion, was the character of tim 
church of England. The noble marquis 
had found fault \\ith him for raising some 
doubts as to the lejjality of the tenets of 
the^ Unitarians. But, what were the facts ? 
By the Toleration act, persons denying the 
Trinity ^ere deprived of the benefit of 
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that act ; and to it stood until the repeal 
of the 9th of William. No man was more 
averse than himself to the severity of the 
punishpoents which might have been in- 
£lio|ed before that act was repealed ; but 
matter was perfectly understood at 
tiie time; and though certain learned 
jecclesiastics had thought that that repeal 
let loose all the Jaw, as to denying the 
doctrine of the Trinity, yet of this he was 
assured, that the respectable person who 
brought that bill into the other House of 
parliament had no such notion ; and in a 
case which had come before him (the lord 
ehancellor), the title of which was ** the 
Attorney-General v. Pearson,” that 
learned and distinguished lawyer, sir S. 
Romillyy held an opinion similar to that 
which he entertained. It was an applica- 
tion to carry into effect certain charitable 
purposes which were formed before the 
Rme of king William. Sir S. Romilly 
insisted, that the common law remained as 
jt was before ; and though with respect to 
other dissenters it might be different, yet 
Aa to the Unitarians it was as much out of 
the power of the lord chancellor to 
establish a provision for them as for 
Judaism. ,He (the lord chancelIor)did 
not think that he did wrong in refusing to 
decide that point, coming as it did inci- 
dentalljir before him, and his judgment 
being founded on the fact, that the charity 
was instituted before the 9th of William, 
and that that statute had decided that the 
doctrines of those who denied the Trinity 
were contrary to the Christian religion. 
What he now stated was only to vindicate 
himself from the imputation of having 
thrown a doubt on a subject, on which no 
doubt could reasonably be entertained. 
With respect to the bill itself, it had been 
clearly stated, that on the principles on 
which the House were called upon to pass 
ft as to the Unitarians, they might be 
called upon to pass a bill with respect to 
all dissenters. The noble marquis had 
disclaimed it, but he (the lord chancellor) 
would go further and say, thatMf their 
lordships passed tliis bill, they could not 
refuse it to any other dissenters. The 
present measure was justified on the 
ground of what had been done for the 
Jews and Quakers. Now, what was it 
that had been done for them ? Jn the act 
of the 5Gth of George 3rd, there was a 
provision that that bill *should not apply 
to them. But this* bill was nothiog 
like that. And even as to Jews 
and Quakers, it was probabledhat their 
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lordships might be called upon' soon to 
pass some bill with respect to them, as he 
had, for the last eighteen days, been em- 
ployed in nearing the arguments of coun- 
sel on the subject. Certainly, the excep- 
tion in the act of 56 of Geo. 3rd could 
only mean, that those marriages should be 
just as valid as if that act had not passed : 
but what made them valid it was not so 
easy to say; and as reference had been 
made to the subject of torture, he would 
say that he supposed their lordships would 
rather bear all the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion than hear all the arguments adduced 
on the subject. It was certainly a curious 
subject ; and it was very desirable that 
some act should pass to set the matter at 
rest. If he were to go into the detail of 
this bill, he could tear to pieces every 
sentence of it; but the details were mat- 
ters for a committee. It was said, that 
the persons calling themselves Unitarians 
had real scruples of conscience on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. So had deists, 
atheists, and others. If he understood 
the doctrines of the church of England at 
all, it was impossible that there could 
be a greater repugnance between any 
doctrines than there was between the 
doctrine of the church of England and the 
Unitarians. The Unitarians must think 
the church of England idolatry. What, 
therefore, would be the sort of compre- 
hension that it would effect ? If they chose, 
indeed, to put themselves on the same 
footing as Jews and Quakers, let them 
ask for such a bill ; but let not the House 
make the church of England the hand- 
maid of the Unitarians. He could not to 
this policy consent to sacrifice the great 
the paramount policy of holding up the 
church of England as that church had 
hitherto been maintained. On these 
grounds, he could not consent to go into 
a committee on a bill, which roust, in his 
opinion, tend to dishonour and degrade 
the church of England. Their lordships 
might .pass the bill, but he had discharged 
his duty in giving his opinion on it ; and 
he thought a worse bill had never been 
submitted to parliament. 

Lord Holland said, that after the for- 
mer long discussion which took place on 
this subject, he did not expect to hear so 
much warmth and anxiety expressed on 
the motion for going into the committee. 
On coming down to the House, instead 
of employing himself in considering the 
important bill before them, lie had taken 
up a publication of the correspondence of 
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lhat amiable man Mr. Cowper, and he 
had met with a Btory which he would re- 
late, though probably it might Ije thought 
but little to the purpose. Cowper related 
that he was walking along the coast when 
he met with a great lawyer, whono, in 
language somewhat familiar, he called 
Sam Cox, who appeared meditating deep- 
ly on the vast expanse of waters before 
him. Cowper asked him what he was 
musing on ; when he replied, that he was 
considering how strange it was that the 
vast element he was contemplating should 
produce so contemptible a creature as a 
sprat. What he (lord H.) felt, was the 
converse of what was felt by this great 
lawyer; for he could not conceive how 
this sprat in legislation, this miserable bill, 
could have produced so great a commo- 
tion in the House, and should be thought 
by the reverend bench calculated to dis- 
turb the security of the church estab- 
lishment. He was equally at a loss to 
know, how the learned lord on the wool- 
sack could think that his abstruse refine- 
ments and latent doubts were called into 
action by this little bill. He would re- 
commend the noble and learned lord not 
to cry “ wolf !’* at every little mouse on 
the floor. A stranger who had heard 
what had passed in the House, would be 
surprised to learn that the, whole ques- 
tion involved in this bill was, whether 
persons of the Unitarian religion should 
be allowed to marry as they were before 
the year 1756, and as they still were in 
Ireland, in consideration of the feelings of 
conscience which they professed. Some 
reverend prelates had taken upon them- 
selves to explain, not the scruples of 
their own consciences, but of other per- 
sons, and to assert that the Unitarian 
could feel no scruples on this occasion. 
He knew noway of ascertaining scruples 
of conscience, cither of communities or 
individuals, but by the declarations of the 
parties themselves ; and he had still to 
learn, that when he declared a thing ^as 
contrary to his conscience, any other 
person might tell him it was not so. It was 
said that the words objected to were the 
words of our Saviour, and employed by 
the Unitarians themselves. The Unita- 
rians said, We do employ the words, 
but in another sense, and in the way our 
Saviour did employ thfem ; but when you 
take the words from that place, and em- 
ploy them in another way, we say it is 
hard upon us to be called upon to put 
another sense on these words,” On this 
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invitation to tergiversation the right reve- 
rend metropolitan had observed in a 
christian-like manner; and though he 
(lord H.) might be thought to be more 
popishly inclined than others of their 
lordships, he should be sorry that such 
should be his opinion of the church of 
England. The noble and learned lord 
said, that this bill made the church of 
England the handmaid to the dissenters, 
and he had dwelt much upon the broad 
distinction between the Unitarians and 
the church of England. Now, from that, 
any man would suppose the bill was the 
reverse of what it was. It would be 
imagined, that it was a bill to join the 
members of the church of England and 
the Unitarians, which was precisely the 
thing the bill was to get rid of. The 
noble and learned lord had conceived, 
that the registration of the marriage 
would make the church of England the 
handmaid of the dissenters. What should 
be said of it, then, when she married 
them, but that she made something worse 
than a handmaiden of herself, even a 
prostitute ? The noble and learned lord 
asked, if they wished to be put* in the 
64uation of the Jews and Quakers, and 
said, « bring a bill forward but» would 
he support the bill if it were brought 
forward ? The greater part of the noble 
and learned lord’s speech consisted of 
statements, that the common law as to 
Unitarians had not been touched; but, 
what was that to the purpose? There 
was an important bill which would soon 
come under discussion, namely, the Alien 
bill. In the former debates on which, he 
bad taken an active part, and bad once 
stated, that had great doubts as to 
who were aliens and who were not. He 
had called upon the noble and learned 
lord to state who aliens were ; but he got 
no satisfactory answer. He had moved 
‘seven questions to be referred to the 
judges on tho subject, and the noble and 
learned lord had thereupon said, he 
cared not who aliens might be, but where 
they were they must be subject to this 
law. Again, on the bill which he should 
ever consider a disgrace to this country, 
for the detention of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
he had asked, if he were a prisoner of 
war or notri Had we a right to call 
upon him for local allegiance or not ; and 
had he a right to call upon us for pro- 
teotlqp ? Would an action lie if brought 
in his name? The noble and learned 
lord replied* either that he did not know 
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or hfe would not tell. This was what had 
been said on that occasion, when the 
liberty of that individual was to be re- 
Btraioed ; but, when a single step was to 
be tak^ in the way of charity and in- 
dolgehce, no advance must be made till 
eVery doubt was removed. It was said, 
that this bill would be derogatory to the 
established churbb. He had always 
thought, that the characteristics of the 
Christian church were lowliness and 
humility ; and it seemed to him, that the 
feelin|;s of the learned metropolitan were 
In unison with the genuine dictates of 
Christianity. He (lord H.) felt that the 
measure would not only be a relief to 
dissenters, but to the church of England 
ks^lf ; fbr it must, to say the least, be a 
painful duty to be using that name which 
the eonseientious churchman never could 
use without the most solemn impressions, 
•towards persons who listened to it only 
tn conformity to an act of parliament. It 
Could not be proper that they should be 
placed in the^ situation of saying to the 
dissenteri ** We fare sumptuously every 
day, hold the' opinions of kings and 
princes, whilst you are poor, proscribed, 
end pick \ip the crumbs which fall from 
Cut table.” This was exciting that spirit 
of Fhaiisaical pride which every man who 
understood the spirit of the Christian 
religion, and loved the established church, 
would be willing to see thrown far from it. 
As to the noble and learned lord speaking 
of this bill, as if it were a stone cast at 
the church of England, he recollected 
reading lately an elegant invective against 
(exaggeration, which he wished the noble 
and learned lord had read. Surely the noble 
and learned lord had been guilty of ex- 
aggeration whbn he spoke of this bill as a 
great blow to the church, and had told 
the reverend bench, that they must dis- 
regard the minor question of dues, tithes 
Ac., since, if bills of this sort were allow- 
ed to pass, there was an end 'of the church 
altogether. He had before learnt from 
tbe noble and learned lord, that until 
lord Hardwicke’s time there was no law 
in England ; and he now learnt that there 
was no church of England in Ireland, 
for Unitarians might marry there. Amidst 
all the grievances which afflicted that 
country, this, the greatest oF grievances, 
bad escaped observation««-^that the Uni- 
tarian dissenters could marry there, with- 
out being forced into the body of* the 
church. The noble and learped lord ap- 
prehended the greatest danger fo the 
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church, and had expressed his great de- 
votion to her cause ; but he had all along 
left out of his argument, how this bill 
w^as to eflFect this dreadful catastrophe. 
He (lord H.) would give the bill his sup- 
port, because it was for the relief of a 
tfioral and religious clarss of persons, who 
stated the law at present to be against 
them ; because he thought the relief 
^could be granted without infringing on 
the protection which had been given 
against clandestine marriages ; antf be- 
cause it deprived the clergy of nothing. 
The registration was not a religious duty, 
but merely a civil regulation, the per- 
formance of which was imposed by par- 
liament ; and for the alteration tlicy were 
not without precedent, as the law would 
only then be as it was before lord Ilard- 
wicke’s time, and as it was at present in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would 
support the principle of the bill, though 
he was convinced that no person who 
had attended to his public conduct could 
doubt his sincere attachment to the 
church establishment to which it was 
alleged, by some of their lordships, to be 
hostile. He could not conceive the pos- 
sibility of danger or of injury to the es- 
tablished cliurch from the provisions of 
this bill. What did they Jo ? They 
merely placed a certain class of dissenters 
on the footing on which they were prior 
to the passing of lord Hardwicke’s act. 
His noble and learned friend on the wool- 
sack had contended, that the bill should 
apply to all dissenters as well as to Uni- 
tarians; but he bafl not attended to the 
fact, that the Unitarians in respect to 
the article from wdiich they were to bo 
relieved by the bill, stood in a different 
situation from other dissenters. It laid 
been said in the course of the debate, 
that the compliance required b}^ the 
church to the obnoxious parts of the 
jnarriage ceremony could scarcely be 
calleh'a hardship*; but of this the Uni- 
tarians were, as had been truly observed 
by the noble baron opposite, the best 
judges. They thought it a hardship; 
and he respected their religious scruples. 
He could not form a decided opinion 
with respect to the propriety of altering 
the law as it regarded other dissenters. 
A bill for general relief had been brought 
in some time ago. He had agreed to 
the second reading of that bill, on the 
prospect that it could be amended in a 
committee, though be agreed in some of 
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thp objections to a general measure, and 
bad stilted at the? time, that he thought it 
Ic; s difficult and less hazardous to apply 
a specific remedy to each particfllar c«se, 
tlian to pass a general measure embracing 
all dissenters. He thought still, that if 
proper securities were given against frau^ 
and clandestine marriages, there could bo 
no objection to allow dissenters of all 
denominations to marry according to 
their own rites, provided both the parties 
to tile marriage contract were without 
the pale of the church. The noble earl 
then delivered bis opinion with respect 
to the effect of the act for the relief of 
Unitarians in 181^. Difficulties and 
doubts might be stated as to the legal 
effect of that act, as difficulties and 
doubts might be stated on the meaning 
and construction of efvery other law ; but 
it w’as universally understood to have 
afforded substantial protection and relief. 
Ill the same manner, doubts were started 
with respect to the marriages of Jews and 
Quakers ; but every one knew, that since 
the act by which they were exempted, 
the marriages of those sects had been 
considered legal. The bill was intended 
to place Unitarians in the same situation 
in this respect as Jews and Quakers. His 
noble and learned friend on the wool- 
sack bad asked, why the Unitarians did 
not place themselves in the* same situa- 
tion? This might be a subject for de- 
liberation in the committee to which it 
was now proposed to send the bill. 
Whatever might be the merits or defects 
of the bill, be could not understand bow 
it could in any way operate injuriously to 
the church of England. He concurred 
with the noble baron opposite on this 
point, and he was the more ready to ex- 
press that concurrence, because he difter- 
ed from the noble baron most essentially 
and fundamentally on many important 
questions connected with the security of 
the church of England. He agreed also 
with the noble baron tjiat it was ndt 
wisest policy to stretch every little mea- 
sure of concession into a question of 
alarming magnitude; and that such a 
course was ill calculated to secure the 
safety of the church, in cases where 
danger really existed. Believing as he 
did, that this measure was founded on 
principles of sound poKcy ; that it was in 
no degree opposed to the law and con- 
stitution of the country; and that it was 
calculated to afford relief to a class of 
dissenters who were entitled to relief on 


the score of fair, conscientious, spnipleej 
he should certainly vote for the bill gpinc 
into the committee, ® ® 

The House proceeded to divide on the 
Amendment. Contents, present, 55 - 
Proxies 50 — 105. Not-Con tents, preZ 

sent, 41 ; Proxies, 25 — 66. Majority ia 
favour of the Amendment, 39 The bill 
was consequently lost.. ^ 
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OrangeLodges— Petitionaoainst.} 
Mr. John Smith said, he rose to present 
a petition that referred to a subject of 
the highest importance, and which called 
for the prompt and decided interpositioa 
of his majesty’s ministers, or, if they de« 
dined to interfere, the immediate atten- 
tion of the legislature. The petitioners 
complained, with great justice, of the 
numerous and aggravated mischiefs which * 
were the natural effect of certain political 
societies existing in Ireland, known under 
the designation of Orange and Ribbon 
Lodges— societies held together by secret 
objects, founded on religious diffisrences^ 
and whose existence never ceased to in- 
terfere with the public tranquillity. The 
petitioners alleged, that in the fury of 
such conflicting associations, and in the 
state of outrage that followed their intro- 
duction, it was impossible, even for men 
most inclined to hepeacable and obedient 
to act upon their wishes. Where the law 
was without power, it was impossible 
even for moderate men to remain neutral.. 
The petitioners stated, that though the 
late law interfered with the secret oaths, 
yet it w'as notorious that the Orange 
Lodges had become more jiumerous, and 
had assumed somewhat of a legal charac- 
ter. They alleged that whenever and 
wherever an Oradge society was intro- 
duced, a Ribbon society was immediately 
formed. He. regretted that he did not 
see In his place the right hon. Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, because he well re- 
collected the strong opinion that right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) had given 
as to the character of these societies^ 
when a motion was submitted from the 
Opposition side of the House, by the 
president of the Board of Control (Mr. 
Wynn). With that eloquence for wnich 
the right hon. Secretary was so disUn- 
guiahed, he had scoutCd with indignation 
the iflea that, under any conjuncture of 
circumstanees, suck societies could be 
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considered favourable to good govern^ 
ment. Their very existence indicated 
the want of strength in any government 
under which they were tolerated. Indeed 
be was persuaded, that the more the 
subject was investigated, the fuller would 
be the proofs that the greater portion 
of the evils that afflicted Ireland were 
to be attributed t® the bad passions and 
ill blood which sprung out of the conflicts 
of these opposing associations. The pe- 
tition was signed^ with the exception of a 
few gentlemen, by farmers and labouring 
persons. From some cause or another, 
the latter description of persons were 
not in the habit of approaching the legis- 
lature with their petition. It was, there- 
fore, to him a source of great satisfac- 
tion to be selected as the individual to 
present their petition to the House. He 
did not see in his place the right hon. 
secretary for Ireland, but he hoped that 
'the attention of that government would 
be applied to the necessity of repressing 
all political associations in that country. 
He was not then prepared positively to 
say, whether he snould or should not, 
introduce any measure for the repression 
of that inighty mischief; but, if his 
majesty’s government should not inter- 
pose, he had such an object in his con- 
templation. He hoped, however, that 
the ministers of the Crown, whose more 
immediate duty it was, would apply the 
remedy. They could not plead ignorance 
of the deplorable results of those illegal 
and dangerous associations. These results 
were proclaimed from the bench of justice 
by tne judges of the land, and their 
existence was declared incompatible with 
good government. He begged leave to 
bring up the petition, which was from 
the inhabitants of certain districts in the 
county of Westmeath. 

Sir «/« Nevoport said, he participated in 
the satisfaction expressed by his hon. 
friend, at seeing the descriptign of persons 
whose names were attached to the peti- 
tion, approaching the House rfith their 
complaints and their prayers. Most 
truly did their petition describe the out- 
rages to which the existence of these 
societies led. Again and again it had 
been his unsuccessful province to warn 
that House of the disastrous cousequences 
which could not fail to follow the exis- 
tence of these associations. It wp im- 
possible that one bf these associations 
could be tolerated, without immediately 
producing, in the neighbourhood, a 
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counter society, composed of persons 
of opposite religious opinions. Such a 
state of things was naturally at war with 
that true spirit of religion, which induc- 
ed men to give to those who differed 
from them, the credit which they them- 
selves took for sincerity of belief. It was 
idle to assume, that because men of cha- 
racter and reputation took the lead in 
the direction of these associations, that, 
‘therefore, they could circumscribe the 
conduct of the great body of its menibers. 
There could be no peace, no tranquillity 
no security, in Ireland, until government 
manifested, in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, its hostility to these Societies. As 
his hon. friend had justly stated, his ma- 
jesty’s government could no longer plead 
ignorance of these outrages, and their 
disastrous eflbcts. Even on the last cir- 
cuit, it was announced from the bench to 
the grand jury of a northern county, that 
if they allowed Orange societies, tiiey 
must prepare for the establishment of 
Ribbon associations. These ivords had 
been verified to the letter. It was the 
duty of the government to take care that 
its functionaries were not supporters and 
members of the society. If the public 
knew well that men of high office and 
influence were connected with these asso- 
ciations — that they held the situations of 
grand master and deputy grand master of 
Orange Lodges — it was impossible for 
them to think that the government who 
continued such men in office were sin- 
cere in their deprecation of such societies. 
While such a system was persevered in, 
there would be no public confidence. 
Who would transfer capital to a country 
the prey of organized factions? Who 
would speculate on the security of a state 
of things, in which the men actually hold- 
ing offices, supported societies to which 
the character of the government was os- 
tensibly opposed ? 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Distilleries— ^Petition from La- 
nark FOR A Free Trade in Spirits.] 
Lord A, Hamilton presented a petition 
from Lanark, praying that Scotch Spirits 
might be imported into England on the 
same footing as Irish Spirits. The noble 
lord observed, that the chancellor of the 
Exchequer had last year held out an ex- 
pectation, that he would, in the course of 
the present session, introduce a measure 
for the purpose of remedying the injus- 
tice of the present law. He was very 
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clesiroub'of knowing what the right hon. was excellent. It was ly 

gentleman intended to do. higliest and by ttie lowest of tUe people 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- of that country. It was a spirit which 
plied, that it was perfectly true that, in they had been drinking for ccniurios, and 
the course of the discussions last year on which the^ hoped to continue drinking 
this subject, he had given the distillers of for centuries to come [a laugh]. It was 
{Scotland, and the House, reason to be- absurd, therefore, for the late chancellor 
lievo that it was his intention in the pre- of the Exchequer to adopt the measures 
sent session to propose some definitive respecting it which he* had done. He 
measure respecting it. It was not with- fully agreed in the prayer of the petition, 
out ^rcat regret that he found himself and he trusted the right hon. gentleman 
imabl^ to do so. But he could assure the would bring forward some proposition 
House, that this omission did not arise which would remove the existing grie- 
in the slightest degree from any denial vance. 

on his part of the allegations in the pe- Ordered to lie on the table, 
tition, or from any doubt of the injustice 

and unreasonableness of the law in its Advance of Capital to InELAND— 
present state. He was quite as satisfied Employment of the Poor.] Captain 
as tlie noble lord, that the law could not IK L> Mahcrly said : — Sir, in rising to 
remain in i(s present inconsistent condi- move that the House should take into its 
tion. It was unquestionably unjust that consideration tlie propriety of addressing 
Irish spirits sliould be admitted into this his majesty for an Advance of Capital to ^ 
country on certain terms, wliile Scotch | Ireland, I arti sensible I am open to the 
spirits were excluded; but, the House charge of no small degree of presumption, 
would do him the justice to recollect, It is not that I have been unaware of the 
that the measure by w hich this anomaly importance of the subject, or have under- 
waa estahlisliod, was not introduced by rated its difficulties, that I have been in^ 
him. He found the law as it now stood, duced to undertake a task, so arduous 
and as it had long stood. But he repeat- in its nature, so complicated in its details, 
ed his regret, that he could not, with a 1 have approached it with far different 
view to the satisfaction of the interests feelings, and if I have been rash enough 
particularly concerned, and, of those of to embark in it at all, it has been solely 
tile country at large, propose a definitive from the consideration, that in the full 
measure on this subject in the present conviction I entertained of the benefits 
session. It w^ould he most unwise to do that would result from it to Ireland, and 
any tiling prematurely with respect to it. in the absence of other members more 
Tiic measure which lie had last year in- competent to engage in it than myself, 
troduced was partial ; and he had intro- it became an imperative duty in me to 
duced it only because the evil was one of press it upon the attention of the House, 
so crying a nature as to require imme- In discharging this duty, I am anxious to 
diate remedy. As far as it went it had disclaim all motives of political hostility 
been successful : but it tended to produce to the right hdn. gentlemen opposite; I 
an evil fn an opposite direction. It was am actuated solely by a spirit of concilia- 
liis most anxious desire to bring forw'ard tion and a desire for the improvement of 
a bill, that should be completely and Ireland, and it will be my care, therefore, 
permanently satisfactory. All that he in going through tlie detail, into which 
asked was, not to be forced into a pre- it will be necessary for me to enter, cau- 
inature and undigested measure, liously to abstain from every topic that 

would merely throw matters into a state might arrifign the Administration of that 
worse tlMiii that in wliich they were at country, and that might wear the appear- 
present. ance of a wish to promote irritation or to 

Mr. Hutchinson protested against the impute misconduct, 
violation of the act of Union on this sub- Sir, to anyone who considers Ireland 
ject. His countrymen insisted on their at a distance, and in a superficial manner, 
right of bringing in every article, the it is no small matter of surprise, that go- 
produce of Ireland, to She* English market, verned as she is by the same law s, regu- 
there to bo saleable, without its under- lated by the same institutions, subjected 
going any process whatever in this coun- to the same legislatuffe as Great Britain, 
try. The raw spirit of England was de- there* should still exist between them such 
leterious; but the raw spirit of Ireland striking dissimilarities. If, however, such 
VOL. XL 2 G 
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a consideration should excite astonish- 
ment, that astonishment would altogether 
cease upon a nearer inspection, it would 
be found that the two countries had the 
same laws, the same institutions, the same 
legislature ; but that in one of them they 
were so modified by moral causes, that 
there existed in it such difterences of man- 
ners, of habits, and character, as fully to 
account for all the dissimilarities that dis- 
tinguished and separated it from the 
other. 

Sir, one of the most prominent of those 
evils which Ireland has to complain of, is 
her redundant and excessive population. 
It is not that it is large in proportion to 
the extent of territory, but that it is so in 
proportion to her means of employing it. 
It has been frequently, though as I think 
erroneously, asserted, that this evil is owing 
to the cultivation of the potatoe; I con- 
tend, however, that it is not to the use of 
the potatoe that the redundancy of her 
population is to be traced, but to the ha- 
bits and manners of the people, which 
would equally have existed, had their food 
been of a lower or higher description. 1 
cannot by any means conceive, that the 
use of tl\e potatoe has caused the popula- 
tion of Ireland to be more redundant than 
it would have been, if the food upon which 
her peasantry are subsisted had been of 
a higher description. By the redundancy 
of population an altogether different thing 
is meant ; we mean the ratio which the 
numbers of the inhabitants of a country 
bear to the means for their employment ; 
and if in tlieinstance now before us, the poor- 
er classes are destitute of the means of pro- 
fitable labour, if it ls shewn that the numbers 
are excessive compared with the capital to 
put them in njotion, it is not to the pota- 
toe that the redundancy is to be ascribed, 
but to the peculiarity of their manners 
and their customs, which has caused them 
to multiply in so extraordinary a manner. 
The extensive use of the potatoe may be 
the reason that the population of Ireland 
is large, it may be the explanation of its 
being seven millions, while if wheat had 
been used as an article of food it might 
only have been three ; but it is no cause 
of redundancy ; that circumstance is only 
to be accounted for by the habits and the 
character of the people. ^ 

If, however, the redundancy of the po- 
pulation of Ireland is not to be attributed 
to the peculiar description of its fi)od, 
the general adoption of the potafoe by 
the peasantry has subjected tticm to two 


evils of the greatest magnitude. The 
first, that already being supported on that 
food which is the cheapest and lowest in 
its kind, in the event of scarcity, they are 
deprived of the power of retreating upon 
a lower quality of subsistence, but are at 
once reduced to misery and famine. The 
second, springing partly from the first, 
without which it would have been consi- 
derably weakened in its force is, that in 
the humid climate of Ireland the potatoe 
crop is precarious and frequenti)^ fails, 
subjecting the peasantry, byits«failurc, to 
the most dreadful of privations. Sir, any 
person who examines the history of Ire- 
land will find that famines instead of being 
rare, have in that country been of frequent 
occurrence. Even in the short space of 
time between the present period and the 
commencement of the century, there have 
been no less than four, very general in 
their pressure. In 1801 there was a fa- 
mine, another again in 1812. Another 
occurred in 1816 general over nearly the 
whole of Ireland, and which was protrac- 
ted even to so long a period as 1819, The 
last and most calamitous is that of 1822, 
still fresh in the recollection of the House, 
and in the memory of every honourable 
member that sits round me, both from the 
extent and intensity of its distress. It 
would be wholly foreign to my purpose 
to enter into its afflicting details, but if 
any one is anxious to view more nearly 
the privations and the misery it occasion- 
ed, I would refer him to the report of the 
Loiidon Committee, lie will there find a 
mass of disgusting evidence on the con- 
dition of this unhappy people, such as it 
is scarcely possible for the mind to con- 
ceive, infinitely more difficult to believe, 
that mortality should liave been able to 
endure. 

It is to this evil, that of an excessive 
population, and the distress that is natu- 
rally consequent upon it, that I am con- 
vinced, is to be mainly attributed the ca- 
lamitous situation of Ireland. The suf- 
ferings of the people, combined and ag- 
gravated as they are by political griev- 
ances, frequently become too great for 
endurance, driving a miserable population 
into lawless acts of outrage and rebellion. 
In the disturbances, however, of Ireland, 
when compared with those of other coun- 
tries, there is this peculiarity, as has been 
well observed by the hon. member for In- 
verness, in an admirable speech delivered 
by him in 1822. In noticing the circum- 
stance, that in Ireland local grievances 
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•are followed by a general commotion, 
he says, “ In every country local 
oppression may take place, and local 
commotion may follow, but the ques- 
tion tl)at naturally suggests itself with re- 
spect to Ireland is this, how does it hap- 
pen, that a local commotion becornes 
rapidly a general disturbance ?*’ Sir, this 
is the striking peculiarity in the case of 
Ireland, and 1 agree with him in the* solu- 
tion of it, that the rapid spread of insui^ 
rcdtlium is mainly to be attributed to the 
debal^ti, 4 ind degraded condition of the 
peasantry of that country. See under 
what various shapes insurrection breaks 
out, sometimes it is attributed to oppres- 
sion, sometimes it is given to tithe, some- 
times to liigh rents, sometimes to the agi- 
tation generated by religious differences; 
but whatever be the immediate causes of 
discontent, this follows as a matter of 
course, that it speedily becomes general^; 
the peasantry are debased, they easily be- 
come the prey of every artful agitator, the 
instruments of each designing incendiary, 
and asingfe instance of oppression is blown 
speedily into a flame, that spreads its de- 
structive ravages over the whole surface 
of the country. The next question, Sir, 
that suggests itself is this, what remedy is 
to be applied to this formidable evil ? 
Direct alleviation is impossible, for the 
subject of population is one altogether 
exempted from the influence of legislative 
remedies. Indirect legislation is the only 
palliative to which we can resort. If we 
find that population has been rasldy en- 
couraged, and that bounties have been 
ofl'ored by the law that have produced a 
considerable effect, it is competent to us 
to take away the stimulant and check the 
influence of the measures that have had 
such an injurious tendency. I do not 
wish to do more than lightly touch this 
portion of the subject, though I cannot 
suiter myself to pass over causes that have 
greatly tended to swell the evil I complain 
of. There are stimulants to population in 
Ireland which are cApable of being re- 
moved, the low qualification of voters, 
and the interest of the Catholic clergy; 
the former of these is attributable to the 
pride and ambition of the gentry ; the 
system of small holdings has been sup- 
ported and multiplied by the land-owners, 
whose vanity has beep gratified, in having 
ready at their call an army of retainers 
and dependants. The other stimulant to 
population, the interest of the Catholic 
clergy arises from the nature of the pro- 


vision upon which they depend for their 
support; paid, not by the state, but by 
fees from their parishioners, and which 
chiefly accrue from the celebration of mar- 
riage, they have a direct interest to en- 
courage marriages, however improvident 
they may be, from which their stipend is 
to arise. It is an unwise policy in any 
state, when it can avert ity to permit the 
interest of individuals to be in opposition 
to their duty, it should rather be the part 
of every prudent government to divert 
the private interest of their subjects into 
the current of the general utility. Upon 
this account, therefore, I cannot help ex- 
pressing a hope that some honourable 
member will be found, who, at a future 
opportunity, may suggest a remedy for 
the evil, by a diminution of at least a por- 
tion of the stimulants to this redundancy 
of population. 

There is, however, one natural remedy 
for excessive population, to which govern! 
ments have frequently resorted, and which 
is the only one that can be employed with- 
out such undue interference in the minute 
details of private life, as would not be pa- 
tiently submitted to by the subjects of a 
free country. There is a mq);hod of re- 
pressing population, if one may so call it, 
by increasing the capital of a country, and 
swelling the fund which furnishes the 
means of employment. In order to benn* 
derstood it will be necessary for me to 
explain this point a little more fully. It 
will at once be evident, that although the 
population of a country be increased, if its 
capital also be increased precisely in the 
same proportion, the relation of tlie two 
remains unchanged, She augmented capi- 
tal furnishing undiminished employment to 
an augmented populatioq. If, however, 
the numbers of a country shall increase, 
and the capital shall increase also, but tlie 
progress of the latter shall be more rapid 
than that of. the former ; in such a case, 
the condition of the people will be impro- 
ved, wages will be augmented, it will enjoy 
a greatei^ share of the comforts, conveni- 
ences, and luxuries of life, its means in 
short of happiness will be essentially and 
widely enlarged. Such a course is 
open to us in the present instance: wc may 
improve the state of Ireland by adding to 
the amount of its capital ; but to the adop- 
tion of the plan there is a formidable ob- 
jection which it is necessary for me to 
Btqte. And it is simply this, that expe- 
rience shows us in every state, it is de- 
monstrated to us by every history, that no 
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country can hope lo increase in wealth 
without the enjoyment of security. We 
may see many instances where nations that 
have been cursed with an ungenial climate 
and an ungrateful soil, have nevertheless 
accumulated wealth, and attained to great 
pelitical eminence, while those countries 
to which Nature has been more bounteous, 
and has blessed eveu) with the exuberance 
of her favours, have been doomed to re- 
main barren wildernesses, by reason of 
their impolitic institutions. We are all of 
us well aware that such is the case at pre* 
^sent with some of the fairest portions of 
the globe, which the existence of causes 
such as 1 have mentioned have condemn- 
ed to a hopeless and irremediable poverty. 
Without security there can be no accumu- 
lation of riches, without a moral certainty 
that every one will be enabled to enjoy the 
fruits of his industry, after he has earned 
them by patient and protracted labour, 
there can be no stimulus to activity and 
exertion, he can have no motive to belter 
Ills condition, or to pursue the methods 
wliich generate and swell the wealth and 
prosperity of nations. 

If, however, this position be correct, and 
for my owi^part I aeem it to be unanswer- 
able, and if Ireland be at present in the 
circumstances I have described, how can 
we hope to better her condition, how in- 
crease the capital of a country in w hich 
avowedly, there is an absence of security ? 
The objection would be insurmountable if 
it were not for her peculiar situation, and 
if no remedies could be proposed, her most 
ardent friend must abandon her cause in 
despair. Such a remedy, however, is, 1 
believe, to be discovered, and it will be my 
object to make out, and 1 hope satisfacto- 
rily to the Hous^, that it is entirely to the 
want of employment, that is owing the in- 
security that pervades that unfortunate 
country. This subject was fully entered 
into last year, by a committee appointed 
by the House, to inquire into the employ- 
ment of the labouring poor in 'Ireland. 1 
am sorry to trouble the House by going 
into that evidence at any length nor would 
J do it, if the motion I am shortly about to 
make did not altogether rest upon the 
circumstance 1 have stated, and which 1 
conceive 1 am bound to make out, for un- 
less 1 can demonstrate, that want of em- 
ployment gives rise td insecurity, and that 
on the contrary where employment exists, 
tliere also security is to be found, 1 canqot 
hope to succeed in my endeavours to per- 
suade the House of the necessity of adopt- 
Ing ujy present propoiilion. 


The first evidence I shall produce upon* 
this part of the subject, is that of the right 
hon. member for Kilkenny (Mr. Dennis 
Browne), Who was examined as a witness 
upon that occasion. He is asked Do 
you think the introduction of the linen ma- 
nu(i[icture into that county (Mayo), has 
contributed to its political tranquillity 
The answer is, “We have seldom had any 
disturbance, we have more manufacture, 
and more industry, than, as 1 think, any 
county in Connaught.” He is thenyitsk- 
ed, “ You have stated that in theco^ihty of 
Mayo the poor are much employed, and 
that they have been pretty uniformly 
tranquil ; as an Irish gentleman who must 
be well acquainted with your country, in 
your opinion is not the w^ant of employ- 
ment 'in the whole of Ireland the great 
cause of the disturbances tiiat have taken 
place in that country To which he an- 
swers “ Most certainly." The next evi- 
dence I shall adduce is that of the right 
hon. member for Waterford (sir J. New- 
port), who is asked “ Then are the com- 
mittee to understand that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Waterford, where there has 
been employment of the people, there 
tranquillity has prevailed, and in parts oi’ 
Cork where there is less employment, there 
disturbances have arisen." He answers, 
“ Precisely so. There has been no shade 
of disturbance' in Waterford anywhere, and 
I attribute it to that very point I have men- 
tioned." He is then asked. “As a ge- 
neral proposition, do you connect disturb- 
ance in Ireland with a want of employ- 
ment He answers, “Very considerably." 
The next testimony I shall cite is that of 
Mr. Owen, which I think is of the greatest 
importance, and well worthy the consider- 
ation of the House. Mr. Owen was 
induced to go to Ireland in consequence of 
the distresses that prevailed there in 1 822, 
resided hi that country for a period of eight 
months, and from his character and intel- 
ligence may be presumed to have mixed a 
great ^al with the labouring classes, and 
to be fully capable df giving an account of 
their condition. He is asked, “In case 
tranquillity was restored in the soutli of 
Ireland, do you conceive that capital might 
find its way into that country, if they carry 
into effect the scheme you have suggested, 
as being likely to be a profitable one 
“ It is very probabler; provided the country 
was in a state of tranquillity ; as far as I 
could judge by what 1 saw, it is not likely 
that Ireland can ever be in tranquillity un- 
til occupation be first of all procured fW 
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the peasantry, that is the first and nmt 
necessary step.” «< Then do you consider 
the want of occupation to be amongst the 
principal causes, or the principal cause of 
the disturbances in the south of Ireland V* 
— 1 believe that to be the principal if not 
the sole cause.’' “ What are the facts up- 
on which you found that opinion?’ — 
‘‘ Wherever the working classes are occu- 
pied in such a manner as to produce them 
tolerable comforts, I have never seen them 
dis^isntented.” The committee ask whe- 
ther is an abstract principle, or 
applicable to Ireland, he says it is a ge- 
neral principle applicable to all countries, 
but particularly so to Ireland. He is then 
asked, in what parts of Ireland he has seen 
employment of the population produce 
such effects, and he answers in the north. 
The next evidence is Mr. Sterne Tighe. 
He states, that to the want of employment 
he attributes every thing that now affects 
and disgraces that country ; and in a fur- 
ther part of his evidence he adds, ‘‘ I have 
no hesitation in saying, for the last five or 
six years, we have seen Ireland under the 
alternative of finding employment for its 
people, or diminishing its population by the 
gallows, the sword, or by transportation.’’ 
He then cites a case that came within his 
own knowledge—*^ In the disturbances 
that have taken place in your knowledge, 
have they taken place at a time when em- 
ployment was most deficient?’— I have no 
hesitation in attributing, generally speak- 
ing, all the excesses of the population of 
Ireland to distress. It was my fate to as- 
sist upon the bench, to bring to trial and 
conviction and execution, a gang of per- 
sons similar exactly to those in operation 
in the south of Ireland. I heard when the 
judge, lord Norbury, was passing sentence 
upon them, one of them said, * we went 
eight miles, where we heard there was em- 
ployment given,’ which was the parish 
where I lived, * and if we could have got 
that, we would not have been here this day,’ 
and I believe it.’’ To this I might add 
that in the neighbourhood of Clonakilty in 
the County of Cork, and in the barony of 
Corkagujnny, in the County of Kerry, 
where regular employment was afforded|by 
the linen manufacture, there tranquillity 
had prevailed, and no disturbances taken 
place. 

But, 'Sir, I do noustop here, I intend 
not only to show that there has existed no 
disturbance where there has been employ- 
ment, I intend to go a step further, and 
prove, that in those cases where disturl^ 


ances actually existed, when employment 
has been furnished to the people, it has 
instantly caused them to subside. For this 
purpose I shall beg leave to cite an extract 
from the evidence of the right bon. member 
for Kerry (Mr. M. Fitzgerald). He is 
asked, « Do you connect the present dis- 
turbances in the south of Ireland with the 
inadequate means of employing the peo- 
ple ?”— .« In a very great degree. An en- 
gineer who was sent to the most disturbed 
part of the county of Cork, informed me 
that he very soon pacified them by an ex- 
tended employment of the people, in raa-' , 
king a new line of road, and by inquiries 
amongst the farmers, and persons most ex- 
perienced in the actual state of the country* 

I was convinced that if employment was 
sufficiently extensive, the turbulent habits 
of the population would be altogether 
abandoned.” The next instance which I 
would beg to quote ( though 1 feel ashamed 
to occupy so much of the time of the 
House), 15 from the evidence of Mr. Fur- 
long. He is asked <‘Do you think that 
w'ant of employment is one of the great 
causes of disturbance in that country ?’’ 

I do. I have reason to know there was a 
vast deal of disturbance upon one particu- 
lar estate, and a relation of mine has been 
lately appointed agent on that estate; there 
are thirty-five thousand acres on it> and it 
was in rebellion, but from the liberality of 
the trustees, enabling him to employ the 
poor there, he assured me that he had not 
one troublesome man on the estate now, 
they arc all quiet, and anxious to work and 
be industrious, and they were actually 
starving when he went down.” “ The 
state of such property before such means 
were adopted, was one of great insubordi- 
nation ?’* — 4rreat.” Sir, my honourable 
friend on my left informs me that the pro- 
perty I have just alluded to is the Cour- 
tenay estate, on which the present distur- 
bances first, had their origin, and from 
whence th^ were communicated to other 
portions of the country. There is one 
more quotation I should wish to make, 
taken from a report made to the Irish go- 
vernment, on public works for the employ- 
ment of the poor, by Mr. Griffitl), and 
which is the more valuable because it 
breaks out unsuspectingly, and, from the 
nature of the document in which it is to be 
found. Is altogether exempt from the sos- 
picionswhich might attach naturally enough 
to.the evidence given before a committee, 
the*direct object of whose inquiry was the 
condition* of the labouring poor : Mr. 
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Griffith Bays, l?he Bvstem I Iiave pursued , 
has been, to divide the different kinds of' 
work into a great number of small lots, 
and to contract for each with the labour* 
€FS of the adjoining lands* This method 
has enabled me to prevent oppression, and 
to do justice to all, and whai is of great 
importance, to introduce improved tools 
and implements into the country, by in- 
trusting them to th'e labourers in the first 
instance, and taking repayment for them 
by easy instalments. The result has been, 
that the same labourers working at the 
same prices, who at first were unable to 
earn more than four-pence per day, can now 
witii ease earn from ten-pence to one shil- 
ling, and the consequence has been, that 
the disturbed districts of the Spring 1822 
have remained perfectly quiet during the 
present winter, and the poor inhabitants 
express themselves as happy and content- 
ed.*' And in a letter addressed to the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Goul- 
bum), he sa^s, ‘‘1 beg to state to you, for 
the information of his excellency the lord | 
lieutenant, that the district for four or five I 
miles to the north and south of the new I 
road from Newmarket to Charleville, has 
hitherto remained perfectly quiet, and 1 
have every Veason to believe will continue 
60 during the winter. Notwithstanding 
the unusual wetness of the weather, the 
people have continued constantly at work, 
and considerable progress has been made 
in forming and fencing the road. In the 
northern districts between this place and 
the river Shannon, the inhabitants have 
also remained quiet, but 1 have not the 
same confidence in them, they are misera- 
bly poor and nearly naked.*’ Sir, this gen- 
tleman states, that between Newmarket 
and the Shannon he had no«jconfidencc in 
the inhabitants, hnd he assigns as his mo- 
tive of distrust, that they are miserably 
oor and nearly naked. With respect, 
owever, to the district between New- 
market and Charleville, which he says has 
remained perfectly tranquil, it*is necessary 
that 1 should make one more citation from 
the evidence (and it is the last 1 shall 
make) in order that the House may per- 
ceive what bad been previously the state 
of this part of the country, and in what 
manner they ought to appreciate the value 
of the example 1 have adduced. Mr. 
Pierce Mahoney is asked, Afe you ac- 
quainted with the district of country be- 
tween Charleville and^Castle Island 1 
know the district very well, and from New- 
castle to Castle Island,’* (the same line of 


country that has been alluded to) “ there 
is not a single gentleman resident.’* 
How many miles does that compre- 
hend •?** ^ Twenty.’* “In the late dis- 
turbances, was not that district the princi- 
pal seat of the disturbance he replies. 
Certainly, from that district they took 
their own opportunities, and came down, 
and destroyed the country. We look upon 
it that no greater benefit could be perform- 
ed to that part of the country, than to cut 
military roads through it in all directimis.’* 
Yet, in this spot, the resort of ba^nfl^jtti, the 
haunt of bands of assassins, of* men actu- 
ated by all that is vicious and depraved, 
employment does not fail in producing its 
customary effects, and directly occupation 
is afforded, tranquillity follows in its train. 
Let me then ask whether we can for a mo- 
ment doubt the inference to be drawn from 
this mass of concurrent testimony, when 
wc sec a committee appointed by the 
House composed in great measure of Irish 
members, well versed In the history and 
condition of their country, when wc see 
them calling witnesses whom they deem to 
be best informed upon the state of the 
people, best acquainted with its character 
and manners ; when wc see such witnesses, 
not merely expressing strongly their opi- 
nions (though with me such opinions 
alone could have been conclusive), but 
stating facts frithin their own knowledge 
and observation, each fact corroborating 
the opinions they had previously given ; 
when they tell us that in districts where em- 
ployment was regular, tranquillity was un- 
disturbed, that in portions of the country, 
surrounded on all sides by insurrection, the 
inhabitants were orderly and quiet, because 
they had the means of labour ; when they 
tell us, lastly, that where turbulence and 
rebellion had put on its worst shape, and 
raged with the greatest violence, even 
there employment calmed the irritated 
passions of the people, and subdued their 
insurrectionary spirit, can wc hesitate a 
moment what conclusion to adopt ? Sir, 
it is impossible to resist the inference, that 
insecurity and want of employment are in- 
timately connected, that they act and re- 
act upon each other, that they are recipro- 
cally cause and effect, that there is want of 
employment in Ireland because there is in- 
security, and insecurity because there is 
want of employment. 

If then, Sir, it is established that there 
is insecurity in Ireland, because there is 
no means of employment, and that there 
is not the means or regular employment 
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'because there is insecurity, if no private 
individual will embark his capital while 
the country is in so disturbed a state, and 
incur the risk that must attach both lo his 
person and his property, is it too much to 
ask, that the government should^ inter- 
fere, and interpose its relief? If it were 
not for the fear of too much fatiguing the 
House, I could state instances in evidence 
where individuals had been anxious to in- 
ve^ capital in the south of Ireland, but 
upoh^ie breaking out of the disturbances 
ahereaHli<^ir previous intentions. Under 
such circumstance, 1 would ask, is it not 
a duty of the government to step -forward 
and take that risk upon themselves, which 
individuals are unwilling to incur, to en- 
deavour, by advancing capital at a low 
rate of interest, to induce manufacturers 
to settle in the south of Ireland, and to 
afford its population the employment, 
without which it can never attain a state 
of uninterrupted tranquillity ? 

Probably the right hon. gentleman 
opposite to me (Mr. Goulburn) will 
say, that such a proposition is contrary to 
all received principles of political econo- 
my, will maintain there is no exception 
to them, and will endeavour to support his 
argument by a reference to the authority 
of Dr. Smith. If, however, he should 
lay down this position, that there is no 
exception to this general rule, that no 
circumstances will justify a government in 
departing from it, 1 should answer, that to 
me sueh a mode of reasoning seems very 
illogical. Political economy is not an 
exact science, in which we can invariably 
trace the same effect up to the same cause. 
It is essentially a moral science, formed 
upon generalities, which are themselves 
constructed from a minute induction of 
particulars, wdiich we find upon investiga- 
tion not to be determined altogether acci- 
dentally, but, in the majority of cases, to 
follow some fixed and definite law. Even 
to the maxim which is the foundation and 
corner-stone of the science, that evefy 
man is the best judge of what conduces 
to his interest, we may frequently dis- 
cover exceptions, and I would put it to 
any man ot the least knowledge and ex- 
perience in the world, whether such 
instances have not sometimes occurred to 
him. If, then, the very principle on which 
the science rests, may sometimes be call- 
ed into question, how illogical must it be 
to asftert that the consequences that are 
deduced from it, must be certain, and in- 
variably the same. It would be much the 


same reasoning, as to say, that the 
superstructure in any edifice was solid and 
immoveable, while its base was undermin- 
ed, and the fabric tottering to its fall. If 
however, the hon. gentleman should still 
rest his case upon authority, to the name 
and authority of Dr. Smith, I would 
oppose those of Mr. Say, and Mr« Sis- 
roondu The former of these gentleinen, 
Mr. Say, no slight authority with those 
who interest themselves in the science, in 
commenting upon this maxim of Dr. 
Smith’s, dissents from it, as thus rigidly 
laid down, and maintains that it is liable 
to frequent modification. He goes so far 
as to hazard the assertion, that without 
such artificial encouragement, France pro- 
bably would not have possessed her nou- 
rishing manufacture of cloth and silk. Mr. 
Sismondi, in his excellent w'ork Sur la 
Richesse Commerciale, goes still further, 
and after remarking the obstinacy with 
which capital adheres to those branches 
of industry in which it ^as first embarked, 
and the prejudices which frequently exist 
against directing it into new channels, 
proposes that the government of France 
should annually set apart a large sum, 
400,000/., to be distributed amongst the 
different departments, for the purpose of 
being advanced as circumstances should 
dictate, to those manufacturers, whose 
enterprise, though ascertained to be pro- 
fitably directed, was cramped and retard- 
ed from the want of the necessary fund to 
carry it into effect. 

Sir, the committee on the employment 
of the poor, to which I have so often 
alluded, and of which the late respected 
member for Portarlington, Mr. Ricardo, 
was a most diljgent attendant, have recom- 
mended in their report the* encouragement 
to Ireland that I have now the honour to 
propose; they express themselves thus, 

your committee arc aware, that accord- 
ing to many’ of the received principles of 
political science, all artificial encourage- 
ments to industry and production arc 
difficult to be defended, and they are like- 
wise disposed to admit the danger of pub- 
lic interference in Ireland, as tending to 
make the people of that country look to 
government and to the legislature for 
relief, rather than to their own industry 
and their* own exertions. But in the 
present state of part of that country, it 
may perhaps be questioned whether any 
increased application of capital is likely to 
take place, so as lo give more active eih- 
ployment to the people, until peace and 
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tranquillity are fully restoreiL lf» as has 
been suggested, tranquilijty can best be 
secured by encouraging industry among 
the people, it may perhaps be necessary 
that first step towards the attainment 
of thm object, should betaken with the 
aid of the public, relying afterwards on the 
operation of natural causes. Your com- 
mittee would, however, strictly adhere to 
the principle of aiding local effort only. 
But wherever works can be undertaken, 
which on the fullest investigation arc con- 
sidered to be of real utility, and of such 
magnitude as to exceed the ordinary local 
resources, and where such security can be 
ofiered, as to protect the public from 
eventuid loss ; your committee consider, 
that some assistance may wisely be given 
by the nation to stimulate private exer- 
tions.” They then go on to say, They 
cannot, however, conclude without again 
expressing their opinion, that the em- 
ployment of the people of Ireland and the 
improvement of their moral condition, are 
essentially necessary to the peace and 
tranquillity of that island, as well as to 
the general interests of the United King- 
dom/’ 

Here, then, Sir, is not only the opinion 
of distinguished political economists, in 
opposition to the authority of Dr. Smith, 
which will probably be brought against 
me, but in addition to it, the report of a 
committee of this House, specially ap- | 
pointed to investigate the subject, and of ; 
which the late Mr. Ricardo, vrhose firm 
adherence on all occasions to general 
rules is well known, was an active and 
diligent member. ^ Weli aware of what 
that gentleman’s opinions were, and of the 
almost indexible and und^yiating strict- 
ness with which' he followed out the gene- 
ral principles of the science, I confess I 
was not a little surprised to hear from my 
hon. friend, the member for Limerick, 
that to every sentiment in that report he 
gave his full and entire acquiescence. 

But it may perhaps be said, ^that ad- 
mitting all that I have advanced, granting 
that Ireland is an exception to all general 
rules, there is no branch of industry in 
that country in which capital can be pro- 
fitably embarked, and I may be called 
upon to point out the particular depart- 
ment of trade that is susceptible 43f artifi- 
cial encouragement. If, Sir, such an 
appeal is made to me, amongst the many 
that might be cited, I would more pecu- 
liarly mention two^ the Fisheries and the 
cultivation of FlaX, which appear to me 


to present the widest field for exertion, 
and the most favourable opportunities for 
carrying ipto successful execution. Si- 
tuate*d as the Southern and South-wes- 
tern districts of Ireland are, in the vicinity 
of almost inexhaustible banks of fish, admi- 
rably adapted for curing, and able from 
her locality to avail herself of the exten- 
sive markets to be found in the Mcditer^ 
ranean, and capable of supplying the 
wants of every catholic country, u^cre 
the consumption of fish must ncce/Jirily 
be large, yet such is her ignor^'ri'ce, such 
her want of capital, such her penury, that 
she has not hitherto profited by the ad- 
vantages which slic so pre-eminently pos- 
sesses. Nothing can exceed the igno- 
rance of the fishermen, and an interesting 
instance of it is given by the member for 
Kerry, who states that he had opportuni- 
ties of knowing that the fisheries had 
received improvement from the accident- 
al circumstance of some men from Devon- 
shire and Cornwall being employed as 
water-guards upon the coast, who Ibumi 
the natives utterly unacquainted with the 
method of tying the hooks and handling 
the lines, and with fishing in ail its 
branches. Thus much for the ignorance, 
and the incapacity of the people, in tiic 
state they arc at present, of prosecuting 
this species of industry. For the purpose, 
however, of illustrating their abject 
penury, their total want of means in 
equipping their boats, I shall mention one 
instance, taken from the report of the 
London Committee. It there appears, 
that in the county of Galway, by an ad- 
vance of 827/. in small sums, no less than 
two hundred and seventy-six boats, of 
poor fishermen, were repaired and fitted 
for the fishery, giving an average of ex- 
penditure of 3/. for each boat ; and that 
in the county of Mayo, through the adop- 
tion of the same means, two hundred and 
seventy-nine boats were sent to sea, at an 
expense of 771/. at on average of 2/, 155. 
per boat. But what is infinitely more 
satisfactory to know, is, that the benefit that 
was conferred, was not given in the shape 
of gratuitous relief, and that at the time 
the letter was written, conveying the in- 
formation contained in the report, of the 
money that had been advanced upon con- 
dition of repayment, all the instalments 
which had become 'due had been repaid 
with fidelity and honour. 

The second case I mentioned of a 
branch of industry, not now existing in 
the south to any degree, but which might 
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*be calleU into action, is that of the culti- 
vation of flax, for which, perhaps, Ireland 
18 better adapted than any other country. 
Mr. Oldham, an eminent linen merchant, 
has given in evidence, that three times 
the quantity actually grown ought to be 
produced in Ireland, and that she might 
find an ample demand for the additional 
quantity, both in the home market and in 
that of Great Britain. In order to ascer- 
tawathis point correctly, I have procured 
retinas from Holland and Flanders, of the 
expen^a^ending the cultivation of flax 
in both these countries, and I have endea- 
voured to adopt a similar course with 
regard to Riga, but owing to peculiar 
circumstances, the difficulty of estimating 
the value of slave labour, I have found it 
impracticable to obtain the information. 
I have compared the returns I have been 
able to procure with others from different 
counties in the south and west of Ireland, 
and have uniformly found, that the compa- 
rison of them shewed a considerable 
balance in favour of that country. I think, 
however, it may be made out by inference, 
that she raises flax more cheaply than any 
othercountry, from thissimplefactjthatal- 
though the linen manufactory is carried on 
extensively, and there is a duty, so small, 
as almost to allow it to be taken to be anon- 
existent quality, on the importation of the 
foreign material, the manufacture is never- 
theless exclusively supplied with home- 
grown flax. From this circumstancewe may 
fairly enough infer that the home-grown 
commodity is cheaper than the foreign ; 
for what is there, I would ask, that should 
induce the manufacturer to purchase a 
dear material at home when he can supply 
himself upon cheaper terms from abroad, 
and no impediment is presented by the 
legislature, to the free importation of the 
commodity he requires. This inference, 
however, strong as it is in itself, becomes 
conclusive when another fact is taken in- 
to consideration. Ireland has hither(p 
produced flax at what may be termed a 
great loss. She has always thrown away 
the seed, which the Flemish farmer has 
been in the habit of considering as essen- 
tial to procure him a profitable crop, and 
it Is only lately, that accidental circum- 
itances nave Ira to the discontinuance of 
•o injurious ojpractice. If, therefore, for- 
merly she was enabled to compete upon 
eoual terms with the foreign grower, 
while rejecting so valuable a portion of 
the produce, it is but fair to conclude, 
that upon a change of system, and the in- 


troduction of a belter method of culture^ 
Ireland not only could meet the foreigner 
advantageously, but could secure to her- 
self the entire monopoly of the markets 
of Great Britain. But, I may be asked 
how it is that with all these advantages 
Ireland has not possessed herself of this 
profitable trade. Ireland is deficient in 
the necessary skill, ahd she is weighed 
down by an abject poverty, that prevents 
her taking advantage of the capabilities 
she possesses, and which cramps all her 
exertions. I have myself seen specimens 
of flax grown in Irbland, infinitely supe- 
rior to those produced abroad, but 
which, from the process they have been 
subjected to have borne a price far below 
those which were inferior to them in qua^ 
lity, but which had undergone a better 
method of preparation. It is not by capi- 
ta] alone, it is by capital combined with 
skill, that we must hope to ameliorate bet 
situation ; and it is only by holding out to 
them advantages, that we can induce per- 
sons of competent skih to go over and 
rouse those energies, which at present lie 
dormant, but which require only com- 
mon intelligence and exertion to be awak- 
ened, to spring into life and vigour. 

1 shall now. Sir, attempt to give a short 
outline of the details of the method in 
which 1 think capital might be advanta- 
geously advanced, and in doing so I feel 
myself under considerable difficulty, both 
from the importance of this portion of the 
subject, and from the conviction I am 
under, that it must be highly tedious and 
wearisome. What I should propose a 
this, that a sum not exceeding one million 
should be placed at the disposal of com- 
missioners, to be distributed and lent out 
at their discretion, either at a very low 
rate of interest, or perhaps at none, to in- 
dividuals who would engage to employ iX 
the parties giving proper security for its 
repayment. The reason why 1 should 
propose, that it should be given to individ- 
uals rathar than that it should be employed 
In the construction of public works Is, 
that in the one case the employment is 
permanent, the capital being reproductive- 
iy expended, while in the other in- 
stance the moment the public work is 
completed, the employment is totally 
withdrawn! In the case of public 
works, distress is only suspended, not 
averted altogether, and it is on this ground 
thatf in niy opinion, they a»’e objection- 
able in Ir^and, where a permanent em- 
ployment of the population is required, a 

2 H 
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measure which only can be realized by 
the encouragement of individual enterprise 
and speculation. There is, however, a 
considerable difficulty that presents itself, 
in the necessity oC framing a competent 
system of checks, to obviate misapplica- 
lidn and to secure to the portion of Ireland 
we are anxious to benefit, the full advan- 
tages to be derived from the investment 
of the capital advanced. Amongst the 
various species of misapplication to which 
such an advance might be liable, the fol- 
lowing is one that may be reasonably 
apprehended* The landed gentlemen of 
Ireland, embarrassed as they are, might be 
tempted to receive the capital given by 
the government at a low rate of interest, 
and to discharge the incumbrances under 
which they at present labour, thus be- 
coming gainers by the amount of interest 
they would pay less than they did before, 
Jin inconvenience that could only be reme- 
died by the intervention of a complicated 
system of checks. Not that I object to 
the plan of paying off mortgages, con- 
sidered by itself, I should deem it a very 
preat benefit; in the present case, however. 
It is so mixed up and combined with other 
circumstances, that the evil of such a 
measure would infinitely more than coun- 
terbalance the good that would result from 
it. Not to mention the inconvenience 
that would arise from the connection thus 
established between the landed gentry 
and the government, and tlie political 
power and influence that would-be thus 
called into action ; there is this serious 
objection, that in pursuing such a plan 
the state would not receive from its ad- 
vance near the degree of benefit which it 
was entitled to obtain. instance, if 
the sum advanced was a million at two per 
cent, when mortgages generally were at 
six, it is evident that if the landed gentry 
were totakethe money there would be only 
40,000/., the difference between the present 
and former interest they paid, to be ex- 
pended in the employment of thp popula- 
tion. In the manner 1 propose it should be 
given, that, in which it is placed at the dis- 
posal of illustrious individuals, not merely 
40,000/., but the whole million is devoted 
to the affording occupation to the people. 
With a view therefore of checking this 
and other misapplications, !• should re- 
commend some such sort of check as the 
following. First ihgt the individual who 
had availed himself of the advance, sl^oruld 
make a return to the commissioners of 
the amount of capital he bad actually in* 


vested, and the manner and place in which 
it was employed; next that this return 
should be checked by an inspector, who, 
in order to prevent collusion, it might 
perhaps be provided should not be allowed 
to visit the same district in two following 
"years. We might still further secure 
ourselves against misapplication by a cer- 
tificate of the grand jury of the county, 
or of magistrates at quarter-sessions, 
vouching for the fact that appearances 
corresponded with the declaration* " In 
the case of fraud being made against 
the party receiving the advance, a penalty 
might be enforced upon him equivalent to 
the suppression of the offence. 

Sir, I throw this out merely as convey- 
ing an idea of the manner in which this 
object could be accomplished, as it would 
be my intention to leave this point entirely 
to the commissioners, who from their local 
knowledge from proper inquiries upon 
the subject would be infinitely more 
capable to establish adequate checks tlian 
myself. I should hope, therefore, that in 
the event of the right honourable gentle- 
men opposite falling into the measure I 
have the honour to propose, that the 
arrangement of this delicate topic would 
be abandoned , to the discretion of the 
commissioners appointed, who alone are 
competent to undertake it. 

Before I sit down, there is one point I 
should wish to mention, and which I omit- 
ted in its proper place, from which I think 
the greatest Ibenefit would be derived in 
Ireland; I mean the system of charitable 
loans, and if the present proposition should 
receive the approbation of bis majesty ’a 
ministers, I should hope that a consider- 
able portion of the grant would be devoted 
to the encouragement of such institutions. 
Wherever such establishments have been 
formed, a disposition for order and punc- 
tuality has been generated, the poor them- 
selves receive the loan as a benefit ; and 
as the character of the applicant is always 
taken into consideration, previous to the 
granting of the loan, it has acted as a 
powerful stimulus to good conduct, r 1 
would here wish to read a letter from a 
gentleman who has had experience of these 
institutions, though I will not trouble the 
House at any length. It is to this effect. 
** On the whole I am satisfied with the ad- 
vantages resulting from the loan system, 
even on this limited scale ; wherever it hat 
been successfully established, there will 
be found a manifest improvement in the 
manners and condition of the poor, I have 
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'known; that individuals who began by were fully satisfied that their persons and 
borrowing forty or fifty shillings, have a their properties would be unendangered, 
the end of a few months become th< 1 am induced to hope that in every inslance 
depositors of a few shillings ib a sftvingi in which capital was invested, othercapital 
bank. I remember at Ennis, that a re* would be attracted to it as a centre, and 
spectable looking shop for the sale of booti would continue to flow into Ireland with’ 
and shoes was* pointed out to me, wlu^se a steady and a rapid current. 1 know 
proprietor derived his first stock of mate- there is an idea very much entertained by 
rials from the loan fund, and that in Lim- many persons, that the Irish peasantry 
erick several thriving tradesmen were are incapable of improvement ; and if I 

f nmntioned to me, whose means were ori- had not already too long trespassed upon 
i^jy drawn from a similar source." Sir, the attention of the House, I should have 
recmVodalctterfromthesouihoflreland been inclined to give instances to prove 
but the otlier day, which states that asso- the fallacy of the, opinion. I have bad 
ciations for the purpose I am now allu- instances mentioned to me in which ibdul- 
ding to, are forming upon a great scale in gent and humane landlords have not only 
that district, but thattlieir means are totally found them susceptible of improvement, 
inadequate to the end that is proposed but have witnessed, with exultation, that 
the writer of it, after commenting upon the feeling once awakened in their breast 
the expediency of giving them assistance has been carried far beyond the impulse 
goes on to offer his opinion, that if a mo- that first gave it birth. Sir, the case of 
derate degree of skill were imparted to Scotland is conclusive upon this point, 
the poor, and they were furnished with and I refer, gentlemen to a most eloquenl 
implements, a comparatavcly small sum speech of the late Mr. Whitbread, in 
would be sufficient to afiord them emploj^- which he quotes a passage from Fletcher, 
nient* The good that is cfi'ected through complaining that Scotland was over-run 
the means of these charitable loans is by individuals wholly subsisting upon 
almost incalculable. In the two instances charity. He says, that in addition to those 
1 have already mentioned, w'ith respect to who w ere supported at the cluirch doors, 
the fisheries, the money given was aclvan there were upwards of two hundred thou- 
ced upon this system of loans, the whole of sand persons begging about the country, 
which was to lie repaid. it was but maintained by alms, ripe for every crime, 

the other day, that it was stated to me by a prey to every disease, and he goes so 
a Catholic clergyman in the county of far as to say, that it would be a great na- 
Clare, that having received a small sum tional benefit, if they were sold as slaves to 
of money from the London Committee, he the Plantations. 1 w^ould ask, what is the 
applied it in the w'ay of loan to the fish- state of Scotland now ? whether a popula- 
ermen, and that by means of this assistance tion equally moral, equally intelligent, 
a number of boats wete fitted out and sent equally enlightened, is to be found upon 
to sea, which were previously unservice the surface of the globe? I may be told 
able, and laid rotting upon the bench, that this change is owing to education, and 
their owners, through poverty, being that it is so^ in some measure I am not 
unable to equip them. hardy enough to deny, but skill andenter- 

1 have now, Sir, brought to a conclusion prise, and capital and industry, have also 
the subject which 1 have thought it my had their share, and have contributed to 
duty to submit to the consideration of the* raise her population to that high point of 
House. 1 have endeavoured to point out intelligence.and comfort which at present 
the evils under which Ireland l^boursTat it has attained. And that I am not far 
the present time, and the manner in which, wrong ih this, I would intreat gentlemen 
as 1 conceive, a remedy might be applied to turn their view upon a portion of that 
to them. I cannot but entertain the country whose condition we are now dis- 
mofit sanguine hopes, that if a system cussing, to the north of Ireland, and they 
sucliJ&s I have recommended were adopted will there find the same causes in operation 
t would be crowned with completesuccess. to which I have attributed so beneficial 
I am induced to hope that if capital were an effect ip Scotland. Sir, in the north of 
once embarked, and ^manufactures estab- Ireland the linen manufacture exists, ren- 
lished in the south of Ireland, the ex* dering its population happy, contented, 
ample would be speedily followed by other and tranquil, and I ccTtinot better illustrate 
capitalists, who would be anxious to par- the ‘effects that have resulted from this 
ticipate in the advantages, when they raanufactift’e, than in the words of the 
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Qonamittee that was appointed to examine 
into it in 1822, which in recommending 
tliat should be extended to the south of 
Ireland, assigns this as the motive of its 
recomoiendatlon; ‘‘ for wherever it has ob- 
a footing, industry, moral liabits, 
Oppfobtment, and tranquillity have fol- 
lowed.’^ Sir, I have no doubt of it, I am 
i^phfident that whenever this or any otlier 
manufacture shall * be established in the 
soutl), tlie same results will be produced, 
and it is with that view that 1 shall move, 
That this House do resolve itself into a 
^pmmittee of the whole House, for the 
purpose of considering the propriety of 
resenting an address to his majesty that 
e will be graciously pleased to grant an 
advance of capital, not exceeding the sum 
of one million, to Ireland, to be employed 
in the provincesof Munstcrand Connaught, 
and to appoint commissioners for the pur- 
pose of carrying this object into effect.” 

* The Chancellor oj the Exchequer com- 
menced by complimenting the hon. and 
gallant member upon the temper and be> 
nevolent feeling with which he had intro- 
duced his motion. No man who knew any 
thing of the state of Ireland could conceal 
from himself the * lamentable fact, that 
notwithstanding her soil, her climate, and 
the other favourable circumstances in 
which she was placed, she was far re- 
moved from that state of content and hap- 
piness to which she was entitled. It was 
impossible for any English member to 
listen to a statement which had in view 
the benefit of Ireland, without the utmost 
anxiety to promote that object. If, there- 
fore, he rightly understood the proposi- 
tion of the hon. geixtleman, he could not 
without regret express an opinion, that it 
would not be advisable to adopt the course 
recommended — least not in the mode 
now submitted. It was perfectly true, 
that parliament, on many occasions, had 
called upon the public to advance money 
for the relief of local distress, arising from 
peculiar circumstances. Within a very 
short period that principle had bean acted 
imon, to a considerable extent, in Ireland. 
Iwo sums had been voted by the House, 
one of which was vested in the discretion 
of the lord-lieutenant, for, the relief of 
distress, without any intention of ultimate 
repayment ; the other had been advanced 
with the view that, at a specifiefl period, 
it should be restored to the public. As 
to the first species of grant, the House 
would feel, tliat however desirable it might 
ba under peculiar pressure, to make this 
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sort of charitable donation, ft could not be< 
justified but by a case of over-ruling neces- 
sity, which set all principle at defiance. 
He did not^collect from the hon. member, 
that he had at present any such object in 
view, but rather that whatever sum might be 
advanced, should, at some period or other, 
be returned. Though lie (the chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had frequently been a 
party to propositions of this kind, he had 
always felt considerable doubts of their 
policy. He fairly owned that he erv'-^- 
tained peculiar doubts of their ppk’cy, as 
applied to Ireland. He w^as alniost afraid 
of stating his notions on this subject, lest 
those who represented Ireland siiould 
think that they proceeded from a degree 
of indifference towards that country, which 
most assuredly he did not feel. They, 
in truth, originated in a feeling perfectly 
opposite — in the utmost anxiety, that if 
Ireland were to be really benefitted, she 
should be benefitted permanently; and 
that no delusive appearance of present 
prosperity should be succeeded by griev- 
ous and inevitable disappointment. If 
the House were too lavish of grants of this 
kind, he was very much afraid that, in- 
stead of inducing Irish gentlemen to trust 
to their own resources and exertions, and 
to theenergiesof their country, they would 
be led to lean for support upon govern- 
ment, and rel/ upon temporary loans for 
the purpose of keeping their heads above 
water. Such would be a most fatal error, 
and would strike at the root of prosperity. 
Such a system of advances must end at 
some period or other; and then, those 
who had trusted to an unstable reed, 
would find themselves less capable of 
making exertions for their own good, in 
exact proportion as they had been taught 
to trust to the assistance of parliament. 
As to the practicability of the plan also, it 
appeared to him of a very questionable 
nature. He did not precisely understand 
in what way the bon. gentleman intend- 
ed^ to apply any portion of the money 
to the fisheries. Independent of the 
I general principle, the hon. gentleman had 
I stated two objects which he had in view ; 

I first, the promotion of the fisheries ; 
secondly, loans to the proprietors of the 
soil to enable them to cultivate ffax. As 
to the first, the hon, gentleman had men- 
tioned one or two ivises in which great 
benefit bad been derived from special ad« 
vances ; and he (the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) would not go so far as to say, 
that, in particuliur situations, it might not 
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4>e adviaable, as it were to set up tho 
fislieriefi. On one point it was already in 
the power of the lord-lieutenant, by a 
particular act, to afford assistabce to the 
fisheries ; viz, by the appropriation of 5 
or 6,000/. every year for the purpose of 
building small piers, and making s^ll 
harbours, for tlie protection of fishing- 
vessels. This aid he should be sorry to 
see withheld. It was a legitimate object 
o^ublic expenditure, as no private in- 
dmduui could be expected so to devote his 
capitaYvk l^ut unless in some such mode, 
he could not understand in what way the 
lion, gentleman proposed, by new loans, to 
benefit the fisheries. With regard to en- 
couraging tile growth of flax by advances 
to land-owners, it was to be observed, 
that the hon. gentleman had himself 
stated, that such advances would be at- 
tended with many and great difficulties, 
with regard especially to security and the 
uncertainty of re-payment. He (the 
chancellor of the Exchequer) confessed 
that the project appeared to him imprac- 
ticable. Tile want of capital in Ireland 
arose from the want of security. Were it 
otherwise, there seemed to be no reason 
why it should not flow into Ireland as 
freely asit haddone into Scotland. In those | 
parts of Ireland to which the hon. gentle- j 
man had alluded, the soil ^as cultivated ! 
more or Jess, and applied to the growth ! 
of corn. The growth of corn required as | 
much capital as the growth of flax ; and j 
if flax were not cultivated, it must arise! 
from the fact, that it could not be so pro- j 
fitabiy grown as other sorts of agricul- , 
tural produce. Ireland at present grew | 
all the flax slie used, but did not in point j 
of fact supply the English and Scotch ■ 
markets, the whole of which was imported, j 
He was not aware that it was necessary to 
argue this matter further. Every body 
must feel that it was very little desirable 
that parliament should interfere at all by 
lending money. Such a course must have 
a most injurious tendency, if adopted at all 
on a general principle. Another view of 
the subject was very embarrassing. If 
money were lent to the owners of the soil, 
a great temptation would be afforded to 
them to pay oft' their mortgages and other 
encumbrances ; and thus a hostile collision 
would be produced between the govern- 
ment and the parties who were desirous of 
assistance. This subject had been before 
discussed with reference to loans by go- 
vernment on mortgage, and it certainly 
had not been fatoura^ received) and he 


had always thought it liable totnoat se^ 
rious objections. In stating the groandl 
on which he resisted this motion, he was 
anxious not to appear to press them With 
any undue degree of earnestness or 
warmth, because he felt a strong indispo- 
sition to oppose a laudable and important 
object. He hoped that those mpre di- 
rectly interested in the prosperity of Ire^ 
land would not impute his objections to 
any motive but a sincere desire to pro- 
mote the permanent welfare of that island. 
Parliament had always willingly lent itself 
to every suggestion for the improvement 
of Ireland, by the removal of taxes add 
the abolition of restrictions upon com^ 
merce. Such a course could not possibly 
do barm, and all practical experience 
shewed, that great good must inevitably 
follow from such a proceeding. Permit 
nent advantage would thus be promoted^ 
instead of adopting a system attended 
with temporary improvement, but ulti- 
mate disappointment. According fo the 
suggestion of the hon. gentleman, the 
House would only end where it began } 
though it might proceed on this objection- 
able course, until it was absolutely driven 
to abandon it. As he was apxious that 
the House should not involve itself in an 
undertaking of so much difficulty, and 
pregnant with so many disadvantages# 
be should conclude with moving the pre« 
vious question. 

Captain Maherly complained, that the 
right hon. . gentleman had completely 
misunderstood him. He meant that 
money should be advanced to any manu- 
facturer or other person engaged in trade, 
who could give the "necessary security. 
He also wished the fisheries to be aided, 
precisely in tlte same that sums were 
applied in England and Scotland, in the 
years 1817 and 1822. 

Lord Alihorp agreed, that the want of 
capital in Ireland was one of the principal 
causes, though not perhaps the sole cause, 
of the present condition of Ireland. Every 
measure,* therefore, which encouraged the 
inftux of money, ought to be readily adop- 
ted. The general rule certainly was, that 
capital should not be forced out of the 
channel in wliicii it would naturally 
flow; but, in this instance, it wat to be 
remembered that capital had been unna- 
turally forced out of Ireland, and that 
some measures ought to be adopted to 
restore it. It was angular to see that 
whife capital went to Mexico and Pwc, 
and to evftry quarter of the world# it ttir- 
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oed as it werd from Ireland, although that 
country afforded such ample means for 
its employment* He should therefore 
wish to ^ see an alteration in the system, 
and encouragement held out for the in« 
Te|tiiient of capital, where its application 
mi^ be productive of so many advan* 
l^ges* , There was, in his opinion, no 
Sfwtght in the objection of his right hon. 
^end, the chancellor of the Exchequer — 
that if capital was advanced to the peo- 
ple of Ireland in ‘ the way proposed, it 
would induce them to depend rather on 
aoveromeot than on tjieir own resources, 
ibe fact was, they had no resources on 
which ^ they could depend, unless they 
wore aided by government in some such 
my as was now suggested. Ireland he 
looked upon to be in the condition of a 
£um which was very rich, but out of con- 
dition. To render such a farm productive, 
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thing to induce him to alter that Opinion; 

Mr. John Smith said, he had never heard 
the right hon. the chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqfier so weak in his arguments, or so 
little eloquent in his mode of urging them, 
as on the present occasion. This he at- 
tributed to the difficulties in which the 
right hon. . gentleman must have found 
himself placed in bis opposition to the 
proposed measure. He was willing to 
give the right hon. gentleman, credit inc 
the goodness of bis intentions and the 
liberality of his views towards Ir^atld, but, 
on the present occasion, be thought that 
his views were quite mistaken. The main 
objection which he had urged to the pro- 
position of his hon. friend was, that it 
would encourage the people of Ireland to 
look up to government, and not to trust 
to their own resources. But let tlie 
House see what had been the effect of 


tfcc. application of capital was necessary ; I similar advances in this country. He was 
Ifisd tne skilful fanner would not consider | himself, at the present moment, a com- 
^ P resent expense of bringing it into \ missioner under an act of parliament for 
C^ditioQ as money lost, confident that ; granting advances of money for the buiid- 

I ing of bridges, the making of roads, and 
I otW public works. The money was lent 
j on good security, and sums to a consider- 
! able amount had been so granted. He 
: had, on a former occasion, been a com- 
i missioner under a similar act of parlia- 
I inent ; but he yvould ask, had it ever been 
heard that such advances had produced 
in the people of this country a disposition 
to depend on government rather than on 
their own resources ? Why not, then, 
advance money to Ireland in a similar 
manner? Ireland deserved much from 
this country ; and she had received but 
little. It was true we had materially as- 
sisted her in a time of scarcity, for which 
she was truly grateful; but we were 
bound to do more. If public money had 
been advanced with good effect in Eng- 
land to carry on several works, why might 
not the same result be expected from 
similar advances in Heland? He had seen 
the good^effect of such advances in many 


uiliauitely the result must be highly pro- 
fij^le. In the same way should Ireland 
be treated at the^preseht moment. All 
taaies 4»n copsumptlon should be removed, 
eod every method adopted to render living 
•a eheap there as in any other part of the 
world. In a country where labour was 
so cjbeap, living might, with a very little 
present sacrifice -on the part of England, 
bejnade cheaper in Ireland than in any 
odier part of the British dominions. If 
that were effected, people who now resort- 
ed to foreign countries for cheap living, 
would spend their money in a country 
whore the necessaries and many of the 
luxuries of life might be procured at so 
cheap a rate. Jbere might at first be 
some difficulty in obtaining supplies ; but 
those difficulties would soon be overcome. 
It certainly appeared extraordinary that 
greater advant^e was not taken of the 
fisheries in Ireland; and although the 
duties applicable to them were returnable 


in drawbacks, the poor could not always ! parts of this country. He knew many 
take advantage of the privilege. With , individuals who were gentlemen of fortune 


regard to loans to landed proprietors and 
others, it might, in some cases, be im- 
practicable to obtain the necessary secu- 
rities ; but, wherever they could be given, 
the advances, he thought, ougjit to be 
made. He would not trouble the House 
further on the question than to say, that 
he cordially approved the principle of the 
^tioD, and that he had not beard, in \he 
Apej^qfa of the right hon. geoUea^t any 


now, who were not gentlemen of fortune 
before such advances were made. He 
could not see, therefore, any weight in 
the objection of the ri^ht hon. gentleman 
to the present proposition. He had had 
an opportunity of Knowing the good ef- 
fects which had been produced by the 
loans advanced by the London Associ- 
ation for the advance of money by way 
of loan for the encouragement of agricul- 
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ture in Ireland. Small sums had been ad* 
vanced to many individuals also for thepur- 
chase of implements of industry. Or what 
was the same thing, those implements had 
been supplied to them to be paid for by 
instalments, which instalments he could 
state had been regularly paid ; so far from 
making the people look up to government 
as their only resource, such advances in- 
duced them to depend rather on the efforts 
their own industry, when they found 
how beneficial it had been made to them. 
Allusioiv had been made by his hon. friend 
to a Roman Catholic clergyman in Ireland. 
He (Mr. S.) could state — and it was a fur- 
ther proof of the benefits which might 
be expected from the advance of small 
sums for the encouragement of industry— 
that he had, in the course of last year, 
received a letter from Mr. Duggan, a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, in the county 
of Clare, in which it was stated, that there 
were then 124 fishing boats, belonging 
to persons in his parish, which were ren- 
dered wholly useless by the inability of 
. the parties to fit them out. The reverend 
gentleman— than whom a better man did 
not exist, if he might judge from his 
indefatigable exertions for the relief of 
his poor parishioners— stated this fact, 
and added, that in consequence of the 
want of funds, these boats Jiad not been 
used from May to the month of October. 
Though he had not asked for money, 100/. 
were sent to him; and, by a judicious 
application of 82/. of it, he had enabled 
the owners of those boats to fit them out, 
and thereby provide a subsistence for 
S40 persons who had been depending on 
them for support. Was not this, he would 
ask, a proof of the efficacy of those ad- 
vances / He had read many thousand 
letters, and obtained much personal in- 
formation from Ireland ; and, if he knew 
that if he was within half an hour of his 
death, he should still assert, that unless the 
whole policy of this country towards 
Ireland were changc^d, events were In 
prospect, which might drag down this 
great and powerful country from the lofty 
station she had so long filled. By a dif^ 
ferent system, Ireland, at present a source 
of weakness, might be converted into a 
source of strength and power. 

Mt.Goulhurn observed, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Midhurst had^remarked, that his 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had not been as eloquent on this 
occasion as on others; and he had attri- 
buted it to the mode of argument he had 


adopted. Now, his right hon. friend httf 
expressly stated his readiness to concH^ 
in any measure which might be favourable 
to the interests of Ireland ; but he did not 
think that the present was one of that 
description. For his own part, it would 
give him the greatest satisfaction to be 
able to smte on his return to that country, 
that be had procured £rom parliament, or 
assisted in procuring, a grant of a million 
of money, to be applied for the eucou^ 
ragement of Irish industry ; and he would 
most cordially concur in the proposition 
if he thought it was likely to be attended 
with such beneficial results as had been 
stated. It was but justice to the present 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland to state, that 
he was disposed to carry such a measure 
into efiect, and that he had tried it, at 
far as it was practicable; but he had been 
obliged to diseontinue it, when it waa 
ascertained that it was not attended with 
the results which had been anticipated^' 
The hon. member had stated, that acts 
had passed for granting sums of moneyp 
by way of loan, for carrying on particular 
works in England; but, if the hon. member 
had read those acts of parliament, hO 
would have found, that, at the time that 
a million had been granted for such pur- 
poses in this country, 500,000/. had bee^ 
advanced for a similar paipose in Ireland. 
This was not intended as a permanent 
system of government, but as a tempo-' 
rary expedient to meet particular emer- 
gencies. Indeed, for a certain period^ 
scarcely a session had passed, in which 
particular sums had not been so applied. 
It had also been enacted, as an encou- 
ragement for the apj^lication of capital 
to works in Ireland, that any person who 
should embarle his capitaUin public works 
in that country, should be allowed the 
interest on that capital for a certain num- 
ber of years. It might now be worth 
while to inquire, what had been the result 
of those advances. One grant had been 
applied js advances for the encouraj^ 
ment of trade and manufactures. After 
some time, a commission was appointed 
to inquire into the effect of those advances. 
The commission consisted of men dbove 
all suspicion— men of the highest charac- 
ter for integrity and impartiality— men of 
different aeligions, but of no political 
bias: by these it was represented to go- 
vernment, that they considered, under all 
the drcumstances, the advances or loans 
to be working rather an injury than a be^ 
Dcfit to th® country; that those tp wham 
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loan# had been advanced, and who 
ware mwt anxious in seeking for them, 
were men, who, for the most part, without 
any capital of their own, were anxious 
^eonaj^te with those who worked their 
awn capital; and that the low rate of 
interest at which the loans were obtained 
enabled them to do this the more easily, 
tinder these circumstances, the lord* 
lieutenant deterinined to withdraw such 
advances, and to confine them in future 
to public works only. He feared that a 
similar fate would attend the loans which 
might be advanced under the motion of 
the hon. member, should the House agree 
to it. He would not go to the details of 
the hon. memb^*a motion, for it was 
rather to the principle that he objected ; 
but one objection would be, that govern- 
ment must resort to means of severity to 
fCCOver those loans, if any difficulty oc- 
caned* It would have the preference of 
ail other creditors, and recover by the 
processor extents. This would cause the 
aibor creditors to withdraw the money 
4lie to them, by every poi^sible means ; 
wnd the consequence must be, that go- 
VCVnnBent must either forego the debts 
which might be due to them, or by pro- 
ceeding for them, produce a greater 
moonvenieuce. It was true that a part 
of the money idready granted by parlia- 
menl was still in the hands of the Irish 
government ; and any addition to it at 
present would be only holding out hopes 
which it might not be possible to realize. 
Without going into the other points of 
the hon. member’s speech, he would state 
that the ground on which he concurred 
with his right hon. friend in opposing the 
motion, was the inexpediency of advanc- 
ing funds to the people, which could not 
be permanently kept up, and which, as 
he bad observed, would give rise to hopes 
which could not be realized. There was 
one’other topic to which he would allude. 
From the condition of Ireland, from the 
very nature of the food on which the 
population was supported, it was impos- 
aibie that emergencies should not arise, 
when parliament would be called on to 
aSbrd assistance to Ireland, to preserve 
the people from the ejects of famine. 
Is was peculiarly incumbent on those on 
whom Ibe duty might be imposed of thus 
calltog for the liberal assistance of parlta* 
meat. So prevent the disposition from 
growing up, of consrdering a recourm4o 
It allowable in ordinary cases. 

Hu l^ing Rice said, there w#re aeveral 


motives which should induce the members 
for Ireland to leave the discussion in the 
hands of the members for England, but 
there were some particular considerations 
which inclined him to trouble the House. 
The chief of these was, that he had had 
the honour of moving for the appointment 
of the committee, on the report of which 
his hon. friend hud founded his motion. 
In that report the principle was laid down, 
that cases might arise, in which it wov^d 
be beneficial for the government to step 
forward, and advance sums for <thc em* 
ployment of the people of Ireland. That 
principle was brought to an issue by the 
speech of the right hon. secretary. What 
was it that the secretary of the Irish go* 
vernment now told them ? That they 
had to look forward as a matter of course 
to the occurrence of famine in Ireland ; 
and that therefore they should not inter- 
fere when a necessity less than famine 
existed. The Irish government expected 
starvation for the people, and when star- 
vation came, the people might expect 
relief. Nothing, he thought, could be 
more mischievous than this avowal. What 
was the plan proposed by his hon. friend, 
as contrasted with that of the right hon. 
secretary ? The right hon. secretary said, 
wait till tiie people are starving, and 
then we’ll relieve them.” His hon. 
friend said, ** Jet us take measures to 
prevent starvation from coming amongst 
them.” His hon. friend asserted, that 
there were the means of employing the 
people, and that by removing the obstacles 
to the development of their powers, they 
might prevent the need of eleemosynary 
relief. In the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman there was this inconsistency. 
He deprecated the granting of eleemosy- 
nary relief— >he could not do so more 
strongly than he (Mr. S. R.) did. But 
the right hon. secretary in conclusion, 
held out the anticipation, not only of the 
evil of granting eleemosynary relief, but 
oP having it accompanied by the more 
terrible evil of famine. It was well for 
them, surely, to inquire whether this 
terrible calamity could not be averted. 
The House should not suppose that they 
bad to contend with a disposition on the 
part of the Irish people to receive elee- 
oiosynary relief. The funds put at the 
disposal of the lofd lieulenaDt by par* 
liaineat, in order to afford relief to the 
poor, had been returned unemployed. 
His hoD. friend, too (Mr. J. Smith), who 
was connected wita Ireland by the 
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stronge«t ties, and to whom he hoped c^luVation of flax; the 


Ireland would one day have an opportu« 
nity of showing the gratitude she felt, 
could tell them, that when the fcomrtlittee 
for the relief of the poor had considerable 
sums in the hands of their correspondents 
in Ireland, the money was returned lo 
them with this declaration— “ We do not 
want eleemosynary relief ; the funds were 
; put at our disposal to keep the peasantry 
nQm starving, and we now wish to return 
it to you” [hear!]. The riglit bon. se- 
cretary Jiad contended, that parliament 
had uniformly acted upon the principle, 
that extraordinary efforts in the way of j 
pecuniary grants were only to be made to 
meet extraordinary emergencies of want. 
How could the right hon. secretary main- 
tain this position in the face of the com- 
mission which still existed for the encou- 
ragement of public works in Ireland? 
That commission still existed ; the money 
was in its hands ; the system was in force. 
There were two examples which he 
begged to lay before the House, of the 
practical utility of those advances of 
money, of which it was the object of the 
motion to extend the benefits more widely. 
The first was effected by a gentleman, 
well known to many members of that \ 


u u c. J • , ®®cond would 
shew the beneht derived from the promd* 
tion of public works. He would read a 
part of the report from one of the 
engineers employed by government, 
Mr. Niismo. The road that was re- 
ferred to was in the wildest part of 
the South-West district of Ireland. Mr. 
Nimmo spoke in the- following terms; 
** 1 cannot conclude this report without 
alluding to the rapid improvement which is 
taking place in this district since the con* 
struction of this road. A few years ago 
there was hardly a. plough, car, or car- 
riage of any kind; butter, the only 
produce, was carried to Cork on horse- 
back; there was not a decent public-house 
and I think only one house slated in the 
village ; the rest a few scattered cabins; 
the nearest post-office thirty miles distant. 
Since the new road was made, there are 
(in three years) built upwards of twenty, 
respectable two-story houses, slated and 
plastered, with good sashed windows; 
more than an equal number of lots for 
building are taken ; a respectable shop, 
with cloth, hardware, and groceries ; a 
comfortable inn, a post-office, chapel, 
n quay, covered with limestone brought as 
a return freight: a salt work ; two stor^ 


House, Mr. Strickland. This gentleman , preparing for purchasing oats, and a coii- 
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found that a great obstacle ^to the culti- j siderable traffic 
vation of flax by the peasantry was the i cars and carts. 


in linen and yarn ; forty 
I have no doubt of the 


difficulty of procuring seed. He therefore { continuance of the prosperity of this place 
expended 1,000/. in flax seed, which he ^ and of the consequent improvement of the 
advanced to the peasantry, not as a gift, I whole barony.” When they saw so small 


but by w’ay of loan, to be repaid when 
they gathered in their harvest. In this 
manner the peasantry were enabled to get 
for Jjs. a quantity of seed equal to what 
they would have otherwise procured for 
JSs. The effect was, that when the whole 
expenses were paid of seed, rent, tithe. 
See. there was a return of profit earned by 
the industry of this people of 21,000/. 
from this advance of 1000/. And it was 
not the least gratifying circumstance in 
the narrative, that Mr. Strickland had been 
repaid the whole of ifie 1000/. with the 
exception of 40/. which had only to be 
called for to be obtained. How many 
other gentlemen were tbere with the 
same disposition as Mr. Strickland, and 
who had not the means of making the 
same advance ? There was another case 
which, in a few days,* would he on the 
table of the House, in a regular way, but 
he should take the liberty of anticipating 
it. The first case he had mentioned sliew- 
ed the advantage of encouraging the 
VOL. XI. 


an expenditure of capital as that necessary 
for the opening of a road had producea 
such an effect, he thought they could not 
have;a more powerful argument in favour of 
themotionbeforethero. Before hesatdown 
he begged to Observe, that in the com- 
mittee last year, he had pledged himself 
at some future time to bring the subject 
of the employment of the poor in Ireland 
before the House, by moving for the re- 
vival of the committee. It had been his 
intention to have done so this session, and 
if he had Abstained from it, it was only on 
account of the notice of the present 
motion given by his hon. friend, convinced 
as he was that the subject could not be in 
better hands. 

Mr. Goulburn denied that he had ever 
stated that, the government should not 
interfere, except when the people were 
threatened with starvation. He had said 
that, considering tliat phblic works were at 
preseftt going on in Ireland at the expense 
of the publie, and which it was necessary 
2 I 
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to have completedi he thought it was not 
xtecesaavy to ‘ call on parliament to make 
additloiud grants without any special 
object. 

Mr. 8* Rice expressed his regret, if he 
had in any way misrepresented the right 
lion, secretary. Hb acknowledged that 
tte right hon. secretary shown meri- 
tortous zeal in tbe*proni6tion of the em« 
ployment of the poor; but he had conceiv- 
ed that his speecn went not only to object 
to the motion of his hon. friend, but to 
impugn the principle of the right hon. 
lecretary^s own praise-worthy exertions. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that as he 
had been accidentally absent from the 
House during the conclusion of the speech 
of his right ii^ friend, and the com- 
menCement of the speech of the hon. 
gentleman (^the member for Limerick), he 
was not ame, of his own knowledge, to 
state whether his right hon. friend had 
made the assertion imputed to him; but 
from all he knew of his right hon. friend’s 

S lntons, he was astonished at the descrip- 
n, bv the hon. gentleman, of what had 
faRen ftom him, and he had been gratified 
at hearing it explained in the manner in 
which he. had taken for granted it had 
been uttered. The hon. gentleman had 
argued the question, as if the issue were, 
whether on any occasion, except under 
the pressure of absolute want, any pecu- 
niary assistance should be afforded by 
parliament to the people of Ireland. But 
this wi» not the ^estion. The question 
was, whether, on this occasion, the assis- 
tance should be afforded, and in the par- 
ticular manner proposed by the hon. 
mover. Favourably as every proposition 
jprafessing to have the relief of Ireland for 
Its object was • received, the proposition 
which had been submitted to them by the 
hon. gentleman was, both by the temper 
and the manner of his address — both by 
its conception and its execution— « calcula- 
ted to meet with more thnn ordinary 
favour. He was sure, however, that the 
same temper and good sense vi^hich the 
hon. gentleman had shewn, and which 
in a long career in parliament, would 
render, he hoped, his services most 
valuable to his country, would induce hini 
to admit, that it was very possible to differ 
as to the application of a principle without 
disseiiting from the principle itself. The 
hoa. gentleman had stat^ most fairly,' 
that unless he could shew that a peculiar 
crisis existed, and that the pecudiary 
assistance was calculated to mfford the 


I peculiar relief, his proposition fell to the 
^ ground. Now Iiq^( Mr. C. ) should contend 
not only that the pecuniarygrant proposed 
was *uot 'calculated to afmrd relief, but 
that it roust be productive of inconveni- 
encies outweighing any possible advan- 
tages — a conclusion not at all shaken by 
any thing which the hon. member for 
Limerick had adduced. What had the 
hon. gentleman stated ? He had adduced 
two| instances, in which the advance >8^ 
money (one of them, by the way, not pub- 
lic money) had been productive of the 
most beneficial results. In one case, a 
road had been opened in a barren district; 
and no one could withstand the facts 
which were adduced to show that this ad- 
vance of capital was beneficial. But, was 
it to be argued that because this road had 
been useful, it would therefore be expe- 
dient in all barren districts, and under all 
circumstances, to expend money in the 
formation of roads ? Why it was notori- 
ous that, in many districts, the money 
would be thrown away. Another instance 
went to prove that whereas the cultivation 
of flax might be carried on to considerable 
advantage by the peasantry, an advance 
of 1000/. had been made, by a landlord, 
be it recollected, which had fructified to 
such a degree that it had produced 20,000/. 
in the hands pf the tenants. There cer- 
tainly could not be a clearer proof of the 
advantage of the advance of capital in an 
individual case ; of a more gratifying and 
mutually beneficial result of a helping hand 
extended by a landlord to his tenants. 
But, what was the general argument 
deduced from this particular instance ? 
That whereas a landlord had been able, 
beneficially, to advance money to his ten- 
ants, ergo, a loan should be made to the 
landed gentlemen throughout Ireland, it 
appeared to him clear that though it 
might be proper for the government to 
come forward occasionally for the relief 
of distress, and to contribute to public 
wbrks, it was not expedient for it to come 
forward as a lender merely, still less as a 
lender to the landed interest. The object, 
it was to be remembered, was not to make 
loans to the Mr. Stricklands, who were 
already in circumstances which enabled 
them to make advances to their tenants, 
but to those, who, though not now 
able to lend might be very willing to 
borrow. Now, he bad a decided opinion 
that such a scheme was most mischievous, 
and his opinion was the stronger, because 
he had been a convert to it; for, accord- 
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tog to the old adage, all converts were 
the most zealous in their belief* It bad 
been his fortune, two or three years ago, 
to look at this subject, with a tiew lo its 
application to England, and he bad then 
thought that considerable means of relief 
would be afforded to the landed proprie- 
tors by issuing a sum to enable them to 
pay off their mortgages and other incum- 
^ brances. He had set out with the most 
^nguine expectations of benefit from 
the plan, and after the most patient exa- 
ininatiovjhc had come most unwillingly to 
Um conviction, that the scheme was im- 
practicable, or, if practicable, that it 
would be mischievous in the highest de- 
gree. Let them consider the relation in 
which, under the plan proposed, the go- 
vernment would stand to the landed 
interest. The creditor would technically 
be the Crown. Had the Crown, he asked, 
the same prerogatives in Ireland as it had 
in England for the recovery of its debts ; 
and, if it had, could there be anything 
more inconvenient than the relation in 
which the landlords would stand to the 
Crown? Who were the persons who 
would became bound to the Crown ? Not 
the Mr. Stricklands, but the less opulent, 
or less provident, landlords, who, without 
means of their own, would be willing to 
become bound for the sums to be advan< 
ced to their tenants. They must become 
debtors to the Crown ; for, unfortunately, 
there could not be a lender without a debt> 
or. It was remarked by the “ Spectator,'’ 
or some other essayist, how remarkably 
the person who advanced money clianged 
his character — that nothingwas so amiable 
as a lender, while nothing wa so odious as 
a creditor ; that w'e went cap in hand to a 
lender, admiring his liberality and genero- 
sity, while, in a year or two, when he 
assumed the aspect of a creditor, we 
dreaded to sec his face. Yet these were 
the same individuals in different stages of 
their progress. The Crown, too, must so 
change its character ; and unless loans 
were to be a cloak fol gifts (and he would 
not say whether a free gift once for all 
would not be preferable to a perpetual 
succession of loans) the Crown must 
come to demand payment. The preroga- 
tive of the Crown would be very inconve- 
uient, not only to the borrow^er but to all 
the creditors of the borrower. It stepped 
in before them all; Such a scheme would 
place the landlords in a state very incon- 
venienttothemselvcs, very inconsistent with 
their independencOy and very injurious, if 


not ruinous, to those who wera their wlfy 
vious creditors. These were the rea^ns 

which bad unwillinglydivertedhim from the 

application of such a plan in England, and 
which would render him still moredecu 
dedly averse to it in the case of Ireland* 
As to the other, and less objectionable! 
part of the proposal — to advance a sum 
in aid of public works, jhey had to recol- 
lect! that there were sums at the disposal 
of the government not yet expended: and 
therefore, though he felt most unwilling 
to throw cold water on any plan, sincerely 
intended, as hebelieved the present to be% 
for tlie benefit of Ireland, he felt himself 
compelled to dissent from the motion* 

Mr. Maberl^f in reply to the objection 
just urged by the right hon. secretary, 
said, that there had been repeated in- 
stances in which loans had been made by 
the government to individuals, with ac- 
knowledged advantages to the country ; 
yet these individuals had been placed iif 
that very position with respect to the 
Crown, which the right hon. secretary 
now contended was a sufficient objection 
to the plan of his hon. relative. The right 
hon. secretary rested his objections 
on the supposition, that the plan was to 
lend money on landed security. Not so. 
It was a plan to advance money for 
specific purposes. His honourable relative 
had adverted to districts of Ireland, where 
the people were even now in a state of 
starvation — where rebellions had broken 
out— and where, if the people were not 
employed, rebellion would break out agaiu. 
He had himself received letters from tliat 
country, which described tbe extreme 
misery in which tlie people existed. 
They could hardly be said to subsist. 
They were ofien unable tp get the 6s. or 
6r., or 75. necessary for the purchase of 
the seed of the small plot which they 
tilled to pay the rent of the ground, out 
of which tliey raised the potatoes which 
formed thciy only food. The people of 
Ireland asked for capital to enable them 
to grow* that material, which they were 
now obliged to purchase from other na- 
tions. They were willing to work. There 
were thousands of them who were either 
not employed at all, or whose empioy- 
nietu was so insufficient, as to yield them 
little more than 2d. a day. How could 
it be expected that they would be con- 
tented or happy, when they were pre- 
vented, by adverse •circumstances, from 
sdifng that labour^ which was the only 
marketable couiinodity they possessed i 
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The House had eranted money without 
hesitatioa to buila churches and to adorn 
palaces, and yet it doubted the propriety 
of makbg a grant where it would at least 
be as profitably employed. The Irish 
pe^e, in fact, only required a loan, by 
they would be enabled to plant and 
grow flax in their own country sufficient 
to employ those among them who were 
without the means of subsistence, only 
because they were deprived of the op- 
portunity of labour [hear, hear, hear !]. 
He should support the motion. 

* Colonel Trench sai^, he believed that 
the gentleman who had been so frequently 
alluded to that evening, was not an Irish- 
man, but an English gentleman superin- 
tending an estate almost ruined by English 
attornies. If his example were followed 
by the male part of the Irish gentry, and 
if the example of his wife were imitated 
by the resident Irish ladies, the greatest 
blessings would arise to that country, and 
Ireland would soon be in a very difierent 
situation. It had been said, that a crisis 
would arrive. It should have been said, 
that the crisis had arrived, and that in 
every case where sympathy and kindness 
bad been $hewn towards the peasantry, 
the general situation of the parties had 
been materially improved. The Irish 
people had warm hearts and generous 
dispositions, and even the outrages of 
which some of them had been guilty, 
arose less from want of feeling, than from 
an overflow of warm feeling, goaded on 
to despair by distress and famine. The 
conduct of the resident gentry towards 
the lower class of the people had been 
productive of most mischievous effects. 
The people of Ireland enjoyed in no re- 
spect the same advantages &s the people 
of England. The bank of Ireland would 
not lend out its capital in the same 
manner, nor at the same interest, as the 
bank of England. The distress of the 
Irish resident gentry was so jgreat as to 
exceed belief. They were, in many 
instances, only the agents, and sohietimes 
the ill-paid agents, of their own creditors. 
They were not able to adopt those im- 
provements which were suggested for the 
employment of their tenantry, and for 
their own individual interest. On that 
ground only they wished for an advance 
of capital ; but he much doubtetf, if it was i 
granted, whether they would be materially , 
benefited by it, as they were not like tlje 
Dutch or Scotch ; for though they were 
wann-heartpd and generous, they wanted 


prudence and foresight ; and bad such ar 
distaste for trade, that they would rather 
their sons should starve than apprentice 
them* to the first tradesmen in London. 

Mr. Ahercromhy said, that when he 
first entered the liouse, he had no inten- 
tion whatever of uttering his sentiments 
on this subject, but from what had 
occurred, he felt bound to state some 
reasons for the vote which he should give 
that night. He was sorry to say, that 
could not vote for the measure of his hon. 
friend, as it was now framed. ^ It Imd 
been brought forward with great ability, 
and urged on the attention of the House, 
with such arguments, and in such a 
manner, as did infinite honour to the 
talents and temper of the gallant mover. 
It was with no inconsiderable pain that 
he should vote against this measure, 
because he was of opinion, that every 
proposition, that tended to relieve the 
aistresses under which Ireland now la- 
boured, deserved the most favourable 
attention. He was fully convinced, that 
Ireland owed less to the liberal policy of 
ministers than any other country in 
Europe. The present proposition came 
before the House under very peculiar 
circumstances. There was at this mo- 
ment, a redundancy of capital in the Eng- 
lish market — s^o great, indeed, that it could 
not be fully employed ; and yet, though 
England was joined with a country con- 
taining an active population of six millions, 
who were greatly in want of capital, none 
of that redundant capital found its way 
into that country. Upon this statement 
it was asked of the government to do that 
which no individuals would do. If the 
House looked to what was, or at least 
ought to be, the best criterion of the 
value of property — land, what would 
they observe \ Why, that though the 
price of land in Ireland was one-third less 
than in England, yet none of the English 
capital went there to purchase. What 
codd be the cause of this \ Did it not 
prove that in the state of things there was 
something so dreadful, as to ofier no hope, 
no interest, no advantage to the speculat- 
ing capitalist ? To all other parts of the 
world did English capital go — but not to 
Ireland. This fact seemed to him to 
place the subject in such a point of view, 
as called for the most serious considera- 
tion both of the ministers and the legis-f 
lature. It was a state which could be 
the result of nothing but a series of acts 
of misgovernment. It proved, that both 
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persoil and property were in such a state | ployment to the nianufacturerB->«was M 
of insecurity, as to offer insurmountable 1 question which might afterwards be dia- 
obstacles to the employment of capital, j cussed. It would be an exception to the 
and to disable any man from pursuftig a ! general rale> made in favour of Ireland 
course which would be as beneficial to | on account of her peculiar circumstances, 
the country as it would, under other cir- j He was of opinion, that if money were 
cumstances, be profitable to himself. The lent to the people of Ireland on the plan 
redundant population of Ireland had been of the Irish committee, it would be hene*< 
stated as another source of evil, to which ficial both to England* and Ireland; to 
Jiad been added her internal commotions, the former, as it would offer her the ad* 
he now voted against granting any vantage of capital, and to the latter, as it 
relief to Ireland, it was because he thought would promote a good understanding be- 
lli^ until the obstacles to which he had | tween her and the sister country. The 
alluded were removed, no capitalist would efforts of the Irish committee proved that* 
venture his property in Ireland, and that | such a result might be fairly anticipated ; 
until capital was beneficially employed | and the hon. member near him (Mr.* J; 
there, no one could rationally entertain a | Smith) deserved the highest praise for 
hope of the permanent tranquillity of the j the part he had taken on that committed, 
country. It might perhaps be said, that The gentlemen opposite were involving 
it was odd he should make these observa- both themselves and the country in in* 
lions, and yet vote against the proposition consistencies. They were educating the 
of his hon. friend. But, when he looked people of Ireland, and thus taking the , 
to the nature of the proposition, to the film off their eyes ; while at the same time 
large sum required to be lent, and asked they were continuing to pursue a line of 
himself what security could be offered for policy which must naturally tend to excite 
the loan ? The only answer he was able irritation. If that policy were continued, 
to give was, the land. Now, it was not and capital were thus prevented frooi' 
part of the proposition, that the money finding its way into Ireland, and giving 
should be lent directly to the landholders, the people employment, they*would be 
for if it were, he should at once exclaim the ready victims of any who were willing 
against it ; and yet, in lending it to the to mislead them. He would not press 
manufacturers, the result w^s the same, this argument further ; but, when he ob« 
for government could not afford to lend I served the progress of education, he 
on mere personal security ; and what ' could not but feel, that unless govern* 
beyond personal security could they look ment accommodated itself to more liberal 
to, except to the land ? Whether, there- principles, they were proceeding in a very 
fore, it was lent on land directly, or mistaken manner, and in a most danger* 
whether the land was only pledged as a ous path. ^ 

collateral security for its re-payment, Mr. Monch observed, that the evils of 
the evil was the same, and the remedy by Ireland arose from an ^Bxcessive and re- 
thc government also would be ultimately dundant population, and from a want of 
the same. Viewing it in this light, the the means to afford employment to the 
case appeared so plain to him, that he people. Of these the former was the 
could not but express his wonder at hear- greater, and he thought that, in some 
ing the right hon. secretary of state for measure, it might be mitigated, by giving 
foreign affairs, whose views were generally -the people different habits of living. — At 
so clear, declare that he had ever enter* present, they, lived, or rather existed, on 
tained the idea, or entered into the cat* the very lowest means ; and when those 
culation, of such a project. If the go- failed, through an accidental bad season, 
vernment lent the money on the security they could have recourse to no other, 
of land, they would destroy the sale of Another evil produced by these low means 
land for a considerable time ; for who, of subsistence was, the prevalence of early 
under any circumstances, would think of and inconsiderate marriages ; by which 
purchasing land pledged for a debt to the poverty and wretchedness were introduced 
government, whose process would follow into a family, and by which a man made 
it into the hands of ev^ry successive pur- himself and iiis children the slaves of the 
chaser? Whether any minor measure of landlord. In this respect, the greatest differ* 
relief could be proposed-— such, for in- ence was observable between Ireland and 
stance, as lending money to the middle Scotland. The superficial extent of the 
pjasscs, for the purpose of affording em* j two countrtai was the ^ame, and yet in 

I 
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liie farmer tfie j^fopulatioo was seveiii Iq 
the latter M^iwo miilions. He did net 
octree iNth tioble lord ^AI thorp) who 
hm ffHipmed to take of all taxes on arti- 
eieiief oeonsutnption i for that would be a 
him to Ireland at the expense of the 
OliNiar two kingdoms. The manufacturers 
4h England and Scotland could not then 
Otfmpete with the manufacturers of Ire- 
landf wages would be the same in all, but 
in one of the three alone the labourer 
.would receive his wages free from taxation. 
The remedies he should propose would be 
te check 4he increase of the population, 
to give employment on principles different 
from those mentioned that evening, to 
forbid, by an act of parliament framed on 
the manner of the statute of Elizabeth, 
any fterson building a cottage without a 
oertoin mantity of land attached to it, as 
Ihe buUaing m those mud cabins greatly 
^tended to the increase of the population, 
Oi had been sadsCactorily shewn by Mr. 
Malthua— -to lay a tax of a shilling in the 
pamid by wi^ of land-tax on all absen- 
teea, and to introduce the English sys- 
tem of farming* The present motion, if 
adopted, would only afford employment 
m abottt 40,000 people, whilst S00,000 or 
400,000 wanted work. It was therefore 
iaa^qnate; and besides that objection, 
he disliked the principle of giving relief 
to Ireland, at the direct expense of Eng- 
land and footland. 

Mr* HtUchinson said, that he did not 
demre the improvement of his native 
camttry at the direct expense of any other 
portion of the empire ; but he did put in 
a claim for justice and good faith towards 
Ireland* He was 'glad to see that English 
gentlemen were directing their attention 
to the state of tireland, and he felt grate- 
fid for their exertions. He had been for 
twenty years vainly endeavouring to rouse 
the attention of government and the par- 
liament to the consideration of the con- j 
dition of his native country, and contend- , 
kig Ibr that admission which was at length | 
so fneely given; namely, that the im- 
provement of Ireland must conduce to the 
general welfare of the empire, and that 
her tranquillity would add to its stability* 
As long as persons and property were in- 
secure in Ireland, so long would the 
peace and prosperity of Greats Britain be 
marred and compromised* He bestowed 
his warmest commendations upon thehon* 
mover af this question, and asked itsiop- 
ponents, if they could deny that the em- 
ployment of the peasantry wds an indis- 


pensable object, and if this mdimi did 
not tend to afford some employment? 
He seized this measure because he saw 
no better offered. He had been calling 
for years for inquiry, and for relief for 
the wretched population of Ireland ; and 
tlie government were deaf to the call* 
But, did they imagine they could con- 
tinue this indifference? Did they think 
they could retain Ireland in their hands, 
by always meeting Ihe growth of mise-y 
with coercion ? The notion was prepos- 
terous. There was a state of distress 'lac- 
cumulating in the south and west of Ire- 
land, that if it were felt in Lancashire, or 
in Scotland, would require the whole 
standing army of the kingdom to keep 
from breaking out into open revolt. He 
implored ministers to direct their calm and 
dispassionate attention to the condition of 
Ireland, not to advance as, hitherto, at a 
snaifspace, but before theyproroguedpar- 
Hamcnt to take up the subject seriously ; 
for the danger could no longer be over- 
looked. He called upon the government 
to remember the pledge given, at the 
time of the Union, by Mr. Pitt and lord 
Clare— the solemn assurance, that in the 
imperial parliament the redress should he 
afforded to Irish grievances, which it 
were vain to expect from the contending 
factions which then convulsed Ireland 
and disgraced her government. Look at 
these promises, and their subsequent 
abandonment. The hon. member then 
took a review of the wretched condition 
of the peasantry of Ireland, and implored 
the House not to reject a motion which 
had their improvement for its object, with- 
out stipulating for some other which was 
likely to be more generally palatable. He 
implored them to meet the question rith 
calmness and temper, and, whilst they 
admitted the errors of the past, to pro- 
ceed in a spirit of firmness and concilia- 
tion to repair injuries which had already 
been too long and too severely inflicted. 

'^Mr. Alderman Bridges said, he was 
sorry to hear of the distressed situation 
of the Irish peasantry, which be hoped 
would meet with serious attention from 
the government. He could not hut bo 
struck with the singular and melancholy 
fact, that while loans could be had in 
England for people in the remotest corners 
in the world, not a shilling could be 
raised for Ireland* 

Sir John Newport said, he entirely 
agreed with his hon. friend that tran- 
quillity must be restored, before capital 
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could, be escpeeted to find its way inta^Ire- had produced theie effectB* that tbe g#* 
land. But he was astonished to find the vermcelit riuMild be calM on to shew tb^ 
government so passive upon the state of Irfeh the way out of their misery ? If heW 
Ireland, and that they should appear to bad a right to expect that the legislating 
hope for the attainment of tranquillity which had brought them into this nate^ 
from the operation of coercion and insur- should diraet them how to get out of it. ' 
rection laws. He would contend noiy. It was the duty of the right hon. gentle*^ 
as he had often done before, that the great men oppositei to find out more effec** 
impediment to the circulation of capital tiva measures t and, if they could not 
in Ireland would be found in the bad ad- agree among themselves, each one of them 
ihinistration of the laws of that country, o^bt to sacrifice somewhat of his indi- 
. Why, he would ask, did government vidual opinion^ and agree to some gene- 
ahW session after session to pass away, ral and efiicaoloiis measure^ While odu- 
without adopting some remeuy for this cation was spreading, among the people of 
state of things i It had been stated over Ireland, and they were not improving in 
and over again, and proved before their condition, their progress in klmir* 

mittees of that House, that the manner ledge would only be ratal to (his ooanCrr ; 
in which the ofiica of sheriff and 8ub<» as they thereby discovered their slrengt% 
sheriff was executed in Ireland, was a and became sensible of their ojppressifNi^ 
complete bar to the introduction of capi- Nothing but evil could result from timir 
tal into that country. The right hon. gen- increased knowledge : and the most 
tieman opposite might say, that since the collision of two coantries must be ex* 
report of the committee, the appointment pected, which it was the duty of gorera-* 
of sheriffs had been carefully attended to. ment and the wish of all good men to sec 
But, the office of sub-sheriff was totally indissolubly , united. It was a most im- 
neglected, and those persons did their portant question, involving the peaee tmA 
duty now in the same manner as formerly, happiness of both countries^ it was aCr 
Some fears had been expressed of the | imperial question, and he protested aftthiSl 
Irish working for lower wages if relief « any such questions being considered as ihe 
should be given them ; but, it was impos- measures of a party, and rejected bscause 
sible for them to do this. They now re- j they originated with the opposition side of 
ceived only the bare necesfaries of life. ' the House, If it were not taken wp in a 
They wanted employment ; and he could season of peace, it would be fbvo^ on 
shew that this arose from the false policy the attention of the House dunng n pc* 
of the government. Ever since the Union riod of war. It was only during periroa 
it had laboured to raise the scale of taxa- of domestic distress that justice bad ever 
lion in Ireland as high as it was in England, been done to Ireland, if her sHuatiofi 
and had only to relinquish it when it was were now ameliorated, the people WOfdd 
ascertained, that the attempt was wholly receive it with gratitude. If not new 
unproductive. For twelve years he had done, they would hereafter' demand it in 
remonstrated against this scheme, and a season of difficulty and distress^ 
had foreseen the evils resulting from it of Mr. Secretai^ Peel thought, that but a 
a beggared gentry and a ruined peasant- ^ very small part of the right hon. baronet’s 
ry. The House had, however, at length i speech had any bearing on the question 
found, that it was impossible to raise Ire- | before the House. All he should ^eei k 
land as high in the scale of taxation as necessary to observe on the present occs- 
England. The hon. gentleman had asked, j sion — which he considered by no means 
were the people of Endand and Scotland the best that the right hon. baronet 
to subsist the Irish ? L)id the hon. gen- might hai^e selected for that speech — 
tieman know, that there were immense was, that he fully coincided in the objec- 
sums of money poured from Ireland into tions which his hon. friends had taken to 
England, furnishing food and clothing to the motion. The right hon. baronet had 
its people? And, was there to be no re- said, that one of the great obstacles to 
muneration for this ? Was none of it to the importation of capital into Ireland, 
be returned ? The Irish gentlemen fled was, the present condition of the admi- 
to the continent, because they were no nistration of justice in that country. He 
longer able to sustain their rank. They had particularly alluded to those officert 
were driven from their native country by whfl| were engaged itl the recovery of 
taxation ; and it ivas not too much to ex- debts; and had asked, why no remedy 
pect, after a long coufse of vicious policy was applied to the known deficiencies of 
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their defmrtmeat. With respect to the 
nomination of 8iienfi%, he seemed to be 
satisfied ' /that government had effected 
every thing that was in their power for 
the due execution of their office* With 
regard to sub-sheriffs, to whom the fight 
boa* baronet’s objections seemed princi- 
pally to be taken, he was willing to allow 
Aat in the discharge of their offices a 
very defective system prevailed. But, 
was it not a fact, that at this very moment 
a commission, that had been mainly insti- 
tuted on the suggestion of the right hon. 
baronet himself, was employed in the 
investigation of this very subject ? W ould 
it not be much better, therefore, to leave 
the discussion of such a topic until the 
Hiusc should be in possession of that 
commission’s report ? 

Sir </• Nevoportt in explanation, re- 
marked, that that commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the fees and 
diities of the office of sheriff in Ireland, 
and could not, therefore, report any 
thing satisfactory upon the subject of his 
complaint as to the sub-sheriffs, under 
the present system; for he complained 
of the non-execution of their duty, and 
insisted upon the necessity of en- 
forcing a proper discharge of that duty* 

Captain Maherly rose to reply. He 
said, that all parties seemed agreed as to 
the nature of the evils which agitated 
Ireland ; the only difference appeared to 
be, as to the remedy which it might be 
proper to apply to them. He fully ad- 
mitted the force of many of the objec- 
tions that had been urged to his motion ; 
but he thought that the advantages which 
would arise from encouraging manufac- 
tures in Ireland, from establishing habits 
of industry aqd civilizatmn, and from 
providing permanent employment for the 
poor population of that country (for 
such relief could only be furnished by 
permanent, and not by temporary em- 
ployment)— these advantages, be con- 
sidered, would more than counterbalance 
any such objections. He had ho doubt, 
from what bad occurred in Scotland in 
1817, where an advance of capital had 
enabled individuals to establish a new 
branch of the herring fishery, and beat 
the Dutch out of the market of Ham- 
burgh, that if capital were advanced to 
Ireland, fisheries would be Established 
in that country also. He was sorry the 
gentlemen opposite did not see ^he 
measure in the same light in which he 
did; but he should feel it his duty to 
divide the House on the question* 
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The H ouse divided : Ayes B3« Noes S5» 

List qf the Minority. 

Altliqrp, vise. Nugent, lord 

Brownlow, C. Pelham, J. C. 

Clements, J. Power, R. 

Clifton, lord Rice, T. S. 

Denman, T. Smith, J. 

Ebrington, vise. Smith, hon. R. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. Stanley, lord 

Foley, J. Stanley, hon. E. C. 

Handley, H. Stuart, W. 

Honywood, W. P. Sykes, D. 

Hutchinson, hon. C.H. Talbot, R. W. * 
Lamb, hon. G. Tierney, riglTt hon. G. 

Leader, W. Westenra,,hon, II. R. 

Maberly, J. Whitbread, S. C. 

Maberly, captain White, H . 

Maijoribanks* S. White, S. 

Newport, sir J. Wood, M* 

Scotch Juries Bill.] Mr. Kennedy^ 
after apologising for the possible irregu- 
larity of his motion at this stage of the 
business of the session, moved the bring- 
ing up of the report on the Scotch Juries 
Bill. 

The Lord- Advocate said, he was not 
averse to the motion, but felt disposed, 
in fairness to his hon. friend, to point out 
those parts of his bill, to which he should 
at a future stage of it take some objec- 
tions. No specific evil had been done, 
which this bill could remedy. It exposed 
the jurors to very unequal labour ; and if 
it happened that a juror was taken from a 
wrong parish, which might be the case in 
places like Glasgow, where there were 
twelve parishes, and the boundary of each 
was not exactly defined, the whole panel 
was set aside. He objected also to the 
complexity of the Bill. 

Sir G. Clerk thought, that notwith- 
standing all the pains that had been taken 
with this bill, it was still in such a crude 
and imperfect state, that instead of being 
a benefit, it would throw the whole crimi- 
nal law of Scotland into confusion. 

Mr. Abercrnmby complained of the 
manner in which his hon. and learned 
friend, hs well as the people of Scotland, 

I had been treated by the lord advocate, 
j He was surprised that a man holding the 
{ situa|;ion or public prosecutor, should 
have allowed this bill to have gone thus far 
without having stated his objections to it. 
It was not dealing handsomely with the 
House to bring forward his objections in 
this indirect manner. 

Lord Binning said, he was ready to 
wave the selection of the jury by the 
judges ; but he was not bounds on that 
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^ccountt to accede to all the machinery 
of the new system ; and he would there- 
fore pul it to the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, whether it would not b€w advisable 
to postpone the measure until a more sa- 
tisfactory arrangement could be made* 

Mr. IV, Courtenay said, he should sup- 
port the measure, because he thought the 
contemplated change would be produc- 
tive of good. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, his only wish 
was, tliat if a change w'as to take place, 
ii «hpuld be elFected in the best manner. 
He felt the force of some of the object- 
ions to the bill, and would suggest the 
propriety of re-committing it, with a view 
to further consideration. 

Mr. Scarlett said, he was disposed to 
meet the question in the same spirit as 
the right hon. gentleman ; but it was in- 
cumbent on the learned lord, not only to 
state his objections, but, as he agreed to 
the principle of the bill, to specify the 
substitute he would propose for the pre- 
sent system. 

Mr. Kennedy said, it was a thankless, 
hopeless, irksome task, to argue on the 
details of this measure, after what had oc- 
curred; but he must bear his testimony 
to the fairness with which it had been 
uniformly met by the right hon. secretary 
of state. He had no objection to the 
re-commitment of the bill, bn the under- 
standing that the learned lord, and those 
who thought with him, would be pre- 
pared on an early day to meet the dis- 
cussion. 

The Lord- Advocate said, it was not his 
duty, but the duty of the hon. gentleman 
who had introduced the measure, to pro- 
pose the amendments. He had thought 
the measure impracticable, and he thought 
so still ; but any thing like hostility to- 
wards the hon. gentleman, was contrary 
to his intentions and feelings. 

The bill was ordered to be re-com- 
luitted. 


HOUSE OF COMMON'S. 

Wednesday^ May 5 . 

Kensington or Hyde- Park-Corner 
Roads Bill — Petition op Mr. Cor- 
bett AGAfNST.] Mr. Hume said, he 
had a petition to present from a gentle- 
man who was very generally known — Mr. 
WiUlam Cobbett. It was probably known 
that this gentleman had Ibr some time 
turned his attention to the abuses of the 
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had fallen into such hands, as tliey 
quired so much to be looked after. Thp 
object of the petition was, to call the atr 
tention of the House, and to place tbeiti 
on their guard against passing a third bill, 
which was now in progress — the Kensing- 
ton Roa2l bilL The petitioner under- 
stood that that bill had already been 
read a second time, and was therefore 
anxious to put the House in possession of 
some information regarding it, previously 
to its being read a third timer By e ge- 
neral turnpike act, passed at an eai^part 
of the reign of his late majesty* it w:^ 
enacted, that the 'accounts of all turor 
pike-roads shall be made up by the conoh 
missioners in the October of each year ; 
that they should be deposited in the ofBca 
of the clerk of the peace ; and that they 
should be exposed* upon payment of a 
small fee, to the examination of any peiu 
son who wished to inspect them. Me. 
Cobbett, knowing that the tolls of thU 
gate amounted to 14 , 000 /. a-year, and 
having doubts as to the correctness of 
their management, and finding that the 
treasurer of them was a justice of the 
peace, applied at the office of the clerk 
of the peace, in October last, for the 
accounts of the Kensington-foad* The 
answer which he received was, that there 
were no such accounts there. He applir 
ed again in November and Pecempeir 
last, but his applications were in vain» 
Indeed, it was not till the last three deye 
that the account which the nojt of parlie« 
ment required was deposited in the clerk 
of the peace's office. That acpaimtvirae 
in a most un-business-like sba^e : it mm 
actually unbalanced ; but it still appear^ 
ed, that there was a balance in the hands 
of the treasuaer, sufficient to pay off aU 
the bonded debt of the road. The act 
required, that this debt should be paid 
off as soon as the amount of the tolls 
would permit it: but though such was 
the case, the commissioners now came 
forward to‘ demand an extension of 
that act,«rter they had acted direptly in 
the teeth of its preamble. What was 
the fact ? At the bottom of the account 
which was signed, George Barker* chair- 
man, it appeared, that tne whole bonded 
debt, in January last* was, 2 , 500 /. ; and 
the justice of the peace, who filled the 
situation eff treasurer, actually had more 
money in his hands at the time, than 
wciild have liquidated it* A small pett 
orthe debt, about 850 /., had been paid 
off; while* by the account which had been 
2 K 
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produced, it app^red, that the treasurer 
tiad iu band ^^OOL, being more than the 
amount of idl their debt. Under these I 
clrcttoifttances, he hoped the House would * 
not aHow this bill to pass, without inves- 
tigating the manner in which these in- 
dividuals had violated the trust reposed 
in them. A penalty of BOL might be 
levied for not having the account ready 
at the time prescribed by the act ; and 
he believed an action had been brought 
to recover that sum from the negligent 
parf/T" But, what was a. penalty of SOL 
to an individual who was allowed to keep 
a balance of 4,000/*. or 5,000/. in his 
hands f The petitioner prayed, as two 
years were yet to expire under the pre- 
sent act, that the House would reject the 
bill which was now in progress. He 
would now bring up the petition ; and at 
a future period he would move for a copy 
of the account, in order to see how far 
it agreed with the actual state of the 
case. 

Lord Lotvther said, that the bill alluded 
to by the hon. member had already pass- 
ed tne House of Commons, and was gone 
up to the other House for its sanction, 
lie was most happy that an inquiry had 
been instituted, for nothing could be more 
enormous than the trusts of turnpikes in 
the neighbourhood of London, They 
amounted to 150,000/. annually, besides 
statute duties, and it was difficult to find 
out how these funds were disposed of. 

Mr. Hume said, a bill had been passed, 
the preamble of which contained a gross 
falsehood. He wished to know from the 
Speaker, whether there was any prece- 
dent to direct them in a case like the 
present ; or whether that House could 
adopt any measure on discovering that 
they had passed a bill containing a posi- 
tive falsehood, while that bill was pend- 
ing in the House of Lords ? 

The Speaker said, that , the bill was 
now entirely beyond the control of that 
House. 

Mr. Hume said, that some meftns ought 
to be taken to guard themselves against 
such an occurrence in future. 
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The petition was ordered to li^on the 
table. The following is a copy thereof: 

The Petition of William Cobbett, of 
kensington, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, 

« Most humbly sheweth— That there 
is now a bill before your Honourable 
House, intituled * A Bill for more effect- 
ually repairing, widening, and improv- 
ing the Road from Hyde-Park-Corner to 
Counter's Bridge, and certain other roads 
in the County of Middlesex, and-'fur 
lighting, watching, and watering', the said 
Roads.' 

That, in the preamble to the said bill 
are the following words ; * And whereas 
the Trustees appointed by or in pursuance 
of the said two recited acts (meaning 
the two local acts) have repaired and 
improved the said roads, and have made 
great progress in carrying into execu- 
tion the powers and authorities thereby 
vested in them, and, although they have 
discharged and paid off part of the 
monies borrowed on the credit of the 
tolls authorised to be taken upon the 
said roads a considerable sum remains 
undischarged, and cannot be paid off, 
and the said annual sum of one thou- 
sand pounds be paid to the said com- 
mittee of Paving for St. George Hano- 
ver-square ; nor can the said roads be 
effectually amended, widened and im 
proved, and maintained in repair, unless 
the term and powers granted by the 
two first-recited acts be continued, and 
further provisions be made for that pur- 
pose 

“ That these words contain a barefaced 
falsehood, as will he seen by your honour- 
able House in the following statement of 
the pecuniary affairs of this Road. That 
this statement has been obtained by your 
Petitioner, agreeably to the Act, from 
the Clerk of the Peace of the County 
of Middlesex ; that your Petitioner is 
re:^dy to prove at your Bar the authenti- 
city of 'this statement, which is in the 
following words, to wit 


General Statement of the Income and Expenditure of the Kensington, &c. Turnpike Roads, 
between the 1 st of January and 3lst of December, 1823. 


Expenditure, 

To Surveyor's accounts of day-lafiour between the 1 st day of Jan. anchthe 31st 
of Dec. 1823, for maintenance and repair of Roads, and watering the same ^.2,187 8 5 
Team-labour for the <same period, including water-carts, and cleansing the 
roads 745 1 6 


Watching the roads 


583 11 6 
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Contractors' and workmens' bills for materials supplied for maintenance and ^ 

repair of roads and foot-paths 4,774 IS 4 

Repair of toll-houses, gates, lamp-posts, and new toll-boards • • • 258 1 ^ p 

Lighting the roads 5^4 ^ 

Purchase of land for widening the roads, building a brick sewer under the sur- 
face of the road instead of an open sewer, and a new fence to widen the 

road 938 11 5 

Ten turnpike bonds paid off 1,000 0 0 

Salaries and other payments of clerk, surveyor, and other officers 618 50 

Printing, advertising, and stationery 48 11 0 

Interest of bond debts •••• 108 19 7 

Annual sum paid to the Commissioners of paving of St. George, Hanover-sq. 1,000 0 0 

Commissioners of Hans Town 140 0 0 

^ Igidental charges 6 


i».13,164 2 4 

Income. 

By balance in Treasurer’s hands ^.3,147 17 4 

Amount of one year's rent received from 'the Lessees of the Tolls 14,000 0 0 

Composition in lieu of statute labour for the year 324 0 O 

Incidental receipts 195 9 10 


17,667 7 2 

General Statement of Debt* and Credits. 

An account of the amount of Accruing rent of Tolls ^.1,166 13 4 

Debt bearing interest (a 1,000/. Compositions due from parishes.. 228 10 0 

of which has subsequently been 

paid) d:.2,500 0 0 

An account of interest due • • • * 50 0 0 

An account of floating Debt * • « • 875 9 0 


^.3,425 9 0 

(Signed) 

<< That, according to theYoregoing ac- 
count, these roads owe but 1,500/., while 
the treasurer has now in his hands 4,503/. 
and that he had, at the settlement before 
the last, upwards of 3,000/, in his hands, 
while he was charging the road for inter- 
est of borrowed money* 

That, therefore, the above quoted part 
of the preamble of this bill is wholly false; 
that the principal pretence for passing the 
bill is unfounded ; that the present local 
act does not expire for two years yet to 
come ; that a new act is not yet wanted ; 
that if this bill pass, it will contain a fla- 
grant falsehood, and will be greatly inju- 
rious to the public, and will encourage gnd 
foster a most scandalous job; tfnd that, 
therefore, your petitioner most humbly 
prays, that the said bill may not pass. Ani^ 
your petitioner will ever pray. 

Wm. Cobbett.” 

Tithe System in Ireland — Peti- 
tion AGAINST Tithes Composition 
Bill.]] Mr. Hume said, he had a peti- 
tion to present of considerable importance. 
It related to the question of tithes, and 
was in every respect deserving tne serious 


.£.1,395 8 4 
George Barker, Chairman. 

consideration of the House. Viewing all 
the consequences of the Irish tithe sys- 
tem, 1)6 could not help observing, that 
he was surprised at the extreme patience 
of the Irish people ; for any man who re- 
flected on its permanence and its pressure, 
must admit that the sum of suffering was 
even greater than what the Greeks had 
borne fi om their Turkish oppressors. 

The following is a copy ox the petition. 

The Petition of the Parishioners of 
the Parish of Blackrath, in the Dio- 
cese of Ossory, and County of Kil- 
kenny : — 

Humbly sheweth — That in Ireland 
the tithek of every parish are valued by 
two tithe* proctors, who, instead of being 
respectable persons indifferently chosen, 
one by the parson and the other by the 
parish, are, in genera), persons of the low- 
I est description and worst characters, se- 
lected solely by the more wealthy and 
powerful *ot the two parties interested, 
whose wages they receive, and at whose 
pl^sure they may be discharged. Yow 
petitioners leave it to your honourable 
House tottjudge how far tithe-valuaticms. 
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0uch mrt of persons so circum« 
likely to be fair and impartial, 
cdt^ry where corruption is carried 
td a heignt which, in England, would be 
icii^ly credible : 

by law the clergy themselves 
ii^ bound to defray all the expenses, and 
ib^f all the risks of saving in the field, 
4i(*kWlng home, preparing for sale, and 
<kn^ng to market, the tenth of the crops ; 
but, in point of fact, they contrive to im- 
posi^^ll those risks and expenses on the 
&rmers, in conse(]jueiice of which two legal 
tenths, instead of one, are exacted from 
the poorest people in Europe by the rich- 
est clergy in the world: 

«^That the tithe owners, instead of in- 
ftri^n^ the lithe payers of the amount of 
tfth^s charged against each of them, im- 
mediately after the view, which always 
tektii place before harvest, keep it a pro- 
found secret till the settlement, which ge- 
nerally takes place after new-year’s day, 
and then the parsons, instead of charging 
Aetr parishioners the actual prices which 
the new crops bore in the next market at 
the time of severance fas bound by law), 
charge them the highest prices which 
eMftr new* or old had brought in any 
tpu^et of the county, from the day of the 
^e# tin the day of the settlement, con- 
Uary to every rule of tithing, and every 
plinciple of justice, and, after the settle- 
ment, proctnre them to pass their promis- 
soi^ notes fianr Mie aunts so illegally and 
unjustly chaiged : 

'^That thb^h, in^oint of law, each 
and every culnvator in a parish has a 
right, from time immemorial, to set out 
thetenth of his cropls in kind, yet, in point 
of fiiCt, not one clergyman in a hundred 
allows his parishioners the general exer- 
oisf of that ancient and undoubted riglit. 
On the contrary, should even twenty or 
^irty persons in a parish, containing ^ve- 
hundred or a thousand tithe-payers, at- 
tempt to pay him in kind, the. tithe owner 
reibses to receive the tenths under some 
captfmts ahd frivolous pretext, and when 
^ey hfO^e rotted in the fields, commences 
a suit for the recovery of the amount in 
the Bishop’s court ; andj whatever may 
hi tfae^etext so alleged lEbr reftYsing the 
tftbeil'^ft almost invariably haj^ens, that 
the idatCTman who presides in that couri 
in cases, decrees 'in favour his 

brirthdr '^ergyman who fwisyp the actira, 
by Which ineMS the impeireffi^ed ' laifd- 
bolder is obliged to pi^the same tHhes 
* swice over— ^nce in fcindf and* again m 
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money. And these facts your petitfoneri 
are ready to prove by evidence at the bar 
of your honourable House; or (which 
they Would prefer) on oath before com- 
missioners ; or in any other manner which 
your honourable House may think proper 
to ^appoint. Your petitioners respectfully 
submit to your honourable House, that 
when the cultivators of the soil are thus 
deprived of that right which constitutes 
their protection against tithe extortion, 
there remains no restraint, save a regard 
to prudence, to prevent the tithe ownsrfs, 
lay and ecclesiastical, from plundering the 
landholders at pleasure : 

That the consistorial courts, instead 
of remedying any of the abuses above 
stated, are themselves the great source of 
tithe grievances. It is only necessary to 
remind your honourable House, that in 
those courts the vicar-general, or his sur- 
rogate, a clergyman chosen, not by the 
Crown, but by the bishop, is, in tithe 
causes, at once judge and jury. How far 
such a person is likely to possess the ne- 
cessary qualihcBtions to fill properly the 
important office he undertakes, is suffi- 
ciently apparent. He is to decide on legal 
difficulties without having made law his 
proper study, and therefore cannot be a 
competent judge. He is to determine 
tithe causes in the very diocese where he 
is himself generally a tithe owner, and 
therefore cannot be a disinterested judge. 
In fact, so gross is the mnl-administration 
of Irish justice in those tithe causes, that 
the peasantry of Ireland hold the court 
Christian in as much detestation as the 
scarcely less wretched people of Spain 
hold the Holy Inquisition. These tithe 
courts are, in fact, the great cause of tithe 
disturbances ; and your petitioners submit 
to your honourable House whether some 
excuse is not to be allowed for a high 
spirited population, long remarked for 
their ardent love of equal and impartial 
justice, whether it be for or against ihem- 
aelres; if, instead of thus eternally sub- 
mitting their unredressed wrongs to an 
appeal to law, they have sometimes sought 
to vindicate their violated rights by an 
appeal to arms. 

That this bad system is rendered still 
worse by rarely allowing any appeal in 
practice to a superior tribunal. It ts true 
there exists an appeal in theory, but it m 
such an one as is a mere mockery of jus* 
tice, an appeal, the costs of which are so 
enormouaJy disproportioned to the sum 
In dispute, that no poor man- could, and 
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BO rich* man would, encounter the ex- 
pense ; more especially as it is only an ap- 
peal from one Irish ecclesiastical tribunal 
to another. Your honourable Housonnay 
form some faint idea of the administration 
of justice in tithe causes from this single 
consideration, that the decision is in ^11 
cases left virtually without appeal, to the 
breast of a sole judge, at once interested 
and incompetent, who knows no control 
but his conscience, no law but his will : 

That any composition for tithes, how- 
ever -equitably intended, if founded on 
the system of extortion above described, 
cannot but be unfair and oppressive. But 
the titlie composition act of last session 
is objectionable in the highest degree, be- 
cause it is at once unjust to the people 
and injurious to the government. It is 
unjust to the people for a double reason, 
first, because the annual incomes of the 
clergy at the commencement of the term 
of composition, are fixed at the amount 
of the respective averages of their annual 
receipts for the seven years, from 1815 to 
1821, a period during which those reve- 
rend personages reduced not the rates of 
their tithes, even so much as one per cent, 
although a reduction of 300 per cent had 
in that interval taken place in the prices 
of tithable produce. And next, because 
the average price of wheat ip the Dublin 
market (which is to regulate the future 
triennial increase or diminution of clerical 
income) is directed to be struck for these 
seven years, when the prices of grain bad 
sunk nearly to the lowest, though the 
rates of tithes still continued fully to the 
highest ; instead of the act directing the 
average income and average price to be 
fixed, as in justice and equity they ought, 
when tithe and grain were both at the 
highest, or both at the lowest. By this 
most inequitable provision, the average 
price of wheat affixed to every composi- 
tion, is not much more than SOj. a barrel, 
a price which leaves every probability of 
a rise in favour of the clergyman, aad 
scarcely any possibility of a fall in* favour 
of the farmer. Whereas it should, ac- 
cording to the above equitable rule, be 
considerably more than 60i. a barrel, a 
price which would ensure, even at the end 
of the first three years, a reduction of 
tithes to their just and proper level. But 
the late tithe composition act is not lets 
injuHous to the government than unjust 
to the people. In fact, few laws can be 
found, even on the Irish StatutoAbook, lo 
well calcdated to unite aH of Uia 


I landed interest in one general confedem^ 

I against the established government m 
church and state. In the place, the 
great proprietors must feel highly indl^ 
nant that the parson should be allowed 
make their rent a security for hit tithe, 
and to claim, for his demand of a single 
year’s standing, a precedence over ttielt 
most ancient family settlements. In the 
next place, the extensive farmers must 
feel extremely incensed to be compelled, 
by the enormous increase of the ir tith es, 
to break down their )ar^ farms itSfosmall 
holdings, and insteit*^ of cotftkiaiiig to OOV 
cupy their lands themselves at amo^enilO 
profit, to be obliged to let them to horifal 
of miserable tenants, in all probslftili^ iit 
a ruinous future loss, in order to ifT; 
the first instance, the certainty of a serlOtiOl 
addition to their present ecclesiastical 
burthens. And lastly, the small tenants 
I must become even more disaffected thaii 
they are at present, because this wide ex- 
tended, and unexpected subdivision df 
lands will greatly and suddenly increasOi^^ 
the population, and of course the poverty, 
of this egregiously misgoverned coaotry^^ 
The consequence of ail this your pethi 
tioners apprehend will be, tha( the 
confederated people of Ireland will makeli 
at no distant day, as universal an effodt 
for the relief of their agriculture, as thejr 
made at the time of the volunteers for m 
relief of their trade : • 

<< That the church lands of Ireland ib 
the hands of ecclesiasttcal corporationil^ 
sole and aggregate, amount to nearly 'cms 
million and a half of EngKsli acres. T]iasi|; 
lands, which were originally some 0$:- 
best, are now, by a lens course of lailbf 
management, some of Uie worst tb tiid 
kingdom, tbef occupying tenants being 
called on generally every three years, to 
pay all the little coital they can aceutnu^ 
late for renewal fines, instead of being 
allowed to expend it to their own benefit, 
and that of ^he community, on the im^ 
proveroent of their respective fates; .Of 
those territorial domains of the c|^urcb, 
far the greater part are bishops ignds. 
These lands the bishops lease to their te- 
nants, not as they * ought to do# with- 
out renewal fines, at the full and improved 
value, for the benefit of the church, biA at 
a gross undervalue on large renewal 
to the pufilic injury of the church, 
the private gain of their owtf fkmiliei.'^;^^^ 
tbeie renewal fines, eiCch gHmate receb^ 
on aa average, about ee«3i 

timthree other inxdibiihe^ 
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eadi of tbf .eighteen bishops about 
^»OOOly If your honourable House cal- 
^lat^ h^ir each succession of pre- 

iatp it that rate cost this impove- 
lil|hed for renewal fines, and if 

to this the immense annual reve- 
ajpi^df the twenty«>two prelacies, the en- 
e^pus sums drained from the beggared 
^pple every year in the shape of tithes, 
the large parliamentary grants levied on 
the community at large for building 
churches, and other purposes, which the 
clel^iuemselves should, in honesty, and 
justice, and ^decency, pay for from their 
first-fruits; and the* considerable sums 
wrung from the wretchedness of the pea- 
santry for parocM^l church rates, you may 
easily compreliend how the church in this 
country mak^ bank/upt the state, and 
why the ex.actipos of the Protestant clergy 
destroy amongst us the Protestant reli- 
gion. 

* •‘Your petitioners beg leave respect- 
fully to represent to your honourable 
House, that if the territorial revenues of 
the Irish hierarchy, instead of being im- 
properly diverted to the enrichment of 
die families of particular churchmen, were 
honestly managed for the general emolu- 
nient ot tKe church ; and if the Irish epis- 
copacy, instead of bein^ kept up to an 
establ&hment sufficient for a population 
nf ten millions of Protestants, were re- 
duced to the number necessary for half a 
million members of the established reli- 
gion, the ample rents of these extensive 
church lands would form not only a suffi- 
cient fund, but a fund much more than 
aa{Bmnt to maintain the reduced number 
of fix or seven predates, and the full num 
bfr of 1,275 beneficed clergymen in a pro- 
jp^ and becomuig style of« Christian com- 
petence. Were this desirable and neces- 
sary arrangement adopted, our oppressed 
and beggared peasantry might then be 
relieved entirely from the intolerable 
grievance of tithes ; a grievance, if not 
the sole, at least the princfpal cause, of 
^1 that distress, disturbance, dhsafiection, 
and insurrectionary horror, which now 
renders Ireland a source of constant ex- 
pense, as well as of incessant terror to 
Eng^And. 

•• Your petitioners therefore implore 
yoor honourable House in the first place 
to p^peal the tithe compositioif act of last 
scMion; an act which, professing to 
listen the heavy ecclesiastical yokeiun- 
der which the, people. of Ireland groan, 
doubles its weighty aiid rivf tsat on their 
necks for ever. * 
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•• In the next place, your petitioners 
supplicate your honourable House, that 
the abuses of the tithe system be promptly 
and effectually reformed; that the two 
tithe valuators be appointed indifferently, 
one by the parson, and the other by the 
parish; that, as soon as the proctors shall 
have valued any person’s tithes, they be 
obliged to give him a field ticket copied 
from their field book, specifying the num- 
ber of acres of tithable produce, the num- 
ber of barrels or other measures in com- 
mon use, of such produce valued to-th5 
acre; the prices charged both' by the 
acre and by the barrel, and the total 
amount of the year's tithe ; that, in all 
cases where tithes shall be set out in kind 
by the one party, and refused by the other, 
the tithe owner be obliged at the time to 
state in writing the reason of his refusal, 
and the tithe payer be authorised, in cases 
where the tithes so set out and re- 
fused shall not exceed the yearly value of 
10/., to bring his action of trespass and 
damage in the Civil Bill court, at the 
same moderate costs as in other cases of 
Civil Bill process, instead of being com- 
pelled, as at present, to resort for redress 
to the superior courts of justice at costs 
so enormous as to amount to an absolute 
prohibition of justice to the Irish peasant ; 
that it be lawful for the Civil Bill court, 
in all tithe bases that come before it, 
whether brought on promissory notes, or 
on monitions, to hear evidence as to the 
value of the tithes sued for, before it de- 
crees for the amount, any statute to the 
contrary now in force notwithstanding; 
and that in ai) cases for subtraction of 
tithe, where the yearly value of the tithes 
exceeds not 5/., the jurisdiction be trans- 
ferred from the Consistorial court to the 
Civil Bill court, with the same right of 
appeal, and in the same cheap terms as in 
other civil bill cases ; or at least, if a cle- 
rical tithe owner is to be suffered, con- 
trary to the plainest principles of justice, 
t<(, continue to try tithe cases, that the 
tithe payer be •allowed a cheap ap- 
peal from him to the judge of assize, or 
some other lay judge, not chosen by the 
church, lior personally interested in tithe 
property. 

•• And lastly, your petitioners conjure 
your honourable House, that after the 
demise of the present incumbents, whose 
life properties in their benefices your pe- 
titioners religiously regard as sacred and 
inviolablei their successors be paid entirely 
from the ample revenues of the church 
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domains^ and the people be thus relieved 
gradually and completely from the op- 
pressive and intolerable burthen of tithes ; 
a relief which England is alikcT bound to 
grant to Ireland in gratitude and in pru- 
dence— in gratitude, because during the 
late war, when Europe and America wqre 
both leagued against her, Ireland supplied 
her with nearly one hundred millions of 
money, with abundance of soldiers for her 
armies, of sailors for her fleets, and of 
provisions for her population, at a time 
whe^v she could not possibly have any 
supply ffom any other quarter, and by 
those ample and well-timed succours en- 
abled her, after a long and desperate 
struggle, to triumph over the formidable 
power and mortal hostilitv of France 
in prudence, because Ireland, which now 
contains only between seven and eight 
millions of people, will, in the course of 
SO years more, probably contain a popu- 
lation of between ten and twelve millions; 
a population equally hardy and intrepid, 
so inured to privation, that they would 
enjoy the coarsest ration as a rare luxury, 
and so prone to war, that they actually 
delight in fighting as an exhilarating amuse- 
ment. During all that period, tithe ex- 
tortions and tithe disturbances must both 
continue to advance with rapid and equal 
pace. New While Boy acts, new Riot 
acts, and new Insurrection acts must be 
passed, and barbarous outrages be punish- 
ed by still more barbarous, but under the 
present system, necessary laws. Such 
an expensive military establishment must 
be maintained to keep in subjection that 
numerous and discontented population^ 
as will render the possession of the coun- 
try a burthen instead of a benefit. And 
your petitioners greatly fear, that if the 
crying grievance of tithes be not abolished 
before the people shall have increased in 
knowledge and in strength, Ireland can 
scarcely, by all the power of government, 
be retained as a part of the empire, even 
in time of peace ; and that in time of war, 
she will without risk, and almost without 
effort, separate herself from England for 
ever.*’ 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Tread-Mill — Petition .of Sir J. 
C. Hippisley &c. against the Use 
OF.] Sir 2*. L$ethbridge rose to present a 
petition from two very respectable magis- 
tratfiSi sir J. C. Hippisley, who dicharged 
aie duties of a justice of the peace in the 
county of Somerset; and Mr. Briscoe, 
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who was a justice of the peace for Iba^ 
county of Surry ; against the punishmei^ 
of the Tread-mill. As the petition was 
great length, and embraced every topt^ 
connected with the subject, it would bd 
impossible for him to put the House in 
possession of the whole of its contents. 
He hoped, therefore, the House would 
permit it to be printed. It would then 
be placed in the hands of members, who, 
in common with the public at large, 
would duly appreciate the statem ents an d 
reasonings which it contained* The pe- 
titioD was against the labour of the treads 
wheel— a machine which was in pretty 
general use throughout this country, as a 
punishment for crimes. That pui^hmettt 
had been, in some instances, resorted to 
before the trial of prisoners ; but he 
believed there was a clause in the bill now 
before the House, which would prevent it 
in future. He bad taken some pains to; 
read several pamphlets which had been * 
written on this subject by an hon. baronet. 
He had in his mode of handling it dis- 
played his usual ability ; and the facts and 
arguments adduced by the hon. baronet 
had, in some degree, staggered those 
opinions which he (sir T. L.). formerly 
entertained with respect to this mode of 
punishment. He would press o.n the 
attention of the committee on Pdionf 
Discipline, who had not yet finished their^^ 
labours, the propriety of taking into their 
most serious consideration the various 
allegations on this subject. Every; man 
must concede to the petitioners, that suidi ' 
a mode of punishment was unknown to t|he 
constitutional jealousy of our fore&thdri. 
The common law was unacquainted with 
it. Besides, it tended to impart to the 
lower magistrady a power which even the 
judges did not possess. 

Mr. Denison said, the labour of the 
tread-wheel had been received with ap- 
probation in* four or five-and-twenty 
different counties. If it were not unani^ 
mously approved of by the magistrates, 
certain he was, that a great proportidn of 
them were favourable to it ; and, so far 
as it had gone, he believed it was the 
best mode of punishment that could be 
adopted. It kept the prisoner to hard 
labour, as the law authorised and directed, 
without breaking his spirit, or injuring his 
health. One of the petitioners, Mr. 
Briscoe, had certainly come before the 
ma^strates at the lalt quarter sessions 
for Slirry,and laid before them certain 
charges, which, in his opinion, ahd that 
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Jf tte biHiick, lief could not substantiate. 

Wile 110 gaols in the kingdom 
attention was paid to the 
and individually, 
M fliose of Surry. The surgeon cx- 
Ipii^ the prisoners twice a week ; and 
llad the discretionary power, if the 
^Simdth of a prisoner were declining, to 
ikempt him from work altogether. He 
likewise authorised to order such 
rfsions as the state of a prisoner’s 
night require. He was confident 
|hat irhen the subject should be inquired 
, it wouldne found that no reasonable 
argument coOld be urged against this 
minishfhent, and that no gaols were 
better reguialted than those in which it 
Was use£ .On one point, however, his 
opinion from that of other magis- 

tirstes. Ho did not think that women 
ihbufd bo employed at the wheel. 

. Mr. HbMoftW said, the great object of 
the House should be, to prevent an abuse 
of the discretionary power which the 
existing act placed in the hand of magis- 
Wales. Now, they must be all aware that 
power bad been very much abused in 
bile or two instances. He would not 
into the merits of the case alluded 
So bjrMs bon; friend, but he could not 
iWlb ^ that magistrates, when 
with so arbitraiy a power, ought 
to a' Tery strict guard over their 
edb^t. It was always an object m 
ymnidhaient to avoid degrading the cul* 
|nit in bis Owo eyes and those of others 
dd ^ aspos8%^le; but certam^ no man 
dbiiiid er^^ look upon himself as a man 
wai toitled to do, after being made to run 
totdd like a dc^ in a wheel, for the 
toiisemeiit of those who might ^oose to 
stabd aifd gaze at him. The tread-wheel 
might be a very fit and proper punish- 
ment to be inflicted for some cfFences, 
wKidi now subjected those who committed 
tbem to transportation or to death ; but, 
as applied at present, it seemed to him, 
to be in the last degree roischievpus, cruel, 
dad absurd. 

The petition was then read, as foil ows : — 

** The humble Petition of sir Joha Cox 
Hippiiky, baronet, an acting magis- 
trate in and for the county of 
Someeset, and of other counties, in 
which tto subject of pris^ discipline 
baa wdergone much inquiry^ and 
practical investigatleo by the resident 
local magiatmey t afMO of John I. 
Btmooe&q^ an aotfm magiatnite of 
the county of Surry^ i 
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Sheweth, That a considerable degree 
of expectation has been excited in the 
public mind, and which the petitioners, in 
their official characters, cannot but regard 
with the deepest interest, in reference to 
the progress of a bill now in your 
honourable House, having for its object 
an amendment of the general gaol act of 
the 4th of his present majesty, chap. 64. 

** That the petitioners, in common with 
many other individuals with whom they 
hare had communication, entertain ^ 
serious apprehension that the introduction, 
for the first time by name, of a novel 
method and machine of punishment into our 
Statute-book, may be construed into an 
implied recognition of tread-wheel labour, 
as a legalized employment for alt priso- 
ners who are not the subjects of particular 
exemption. And this apprehension is 
still more strongly awakened, by a prac- 
tical adoption of the tread- wheel in many 
of the gaols and prisons of the kingdom, 
as appears in the official communications 
addressed to the home department of his 
majesty 6 government: 

That the petitioners humbly entreat 
the attention and consideration of your 
honourable House to the extraordinary 
and important circumstances, that the 
punishment of the tread -wheel is alto- 
gether unknQwn to the common law of the 
land, and is neither named, nor in any way 
designated in the Statute-book — the only 
authorities throughout the realm that can 
I justify the use of any specific punishment 
I or penal infliction ; and that hence it never 
has, and, till some change take place in 
the law, never can form a specific part of 
any sentence passed by the judges at any 
assize upon a criminal ; yet that this 
severe, and as they are ready to substan- 
tiate, painful and dangerous penalty, has 
been for several years past very generally 
infiicted on almost every class and de- 
scription of offenders by local justices of 
the peace, who, in numerous instances, 
htive sat in debate on the propriety or 
impropriety of employing tnis new 
punishment ; in some instances have de« 
cided in favour of it, and in others against 
it; thus assuming to themselves a power 
equally unprecedented and alarming, and 
one which ^aces magistrates on a sup- 
posed level will} parliament, in which 
alone is vested the constitutional right of 
deciding and establishing the law of the 
realm, wad elevates them above the juiget 
of the land, whose inferiors in office, 
agreeably to the principles and provitkmi 
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of the tfonstitutian, they have always been 
esteemed. 

That the petitioners, as magistrates 
and members of society, regarcT it further 
to be their bounden duty, in the present 
crisis , to lay before your honourable 
House some of the practical and weigl^y 
grounds of objection which exist against 
this novel punishment, introduced by 
many of his majesty^s justices of the 
peace, and which, in the opinion of the 
petitioners, seem to call for an immediate 
interference of the legislature. In the 
first place, they cannot but submit to 
ymur honourable House, that the tread- 
wheel, as a mechanical engine, is an 
unsafe, and even on this account, an un- 
constitutional mode of punishment ; from 
the complication of its construction, the 
frequent irregularity of its revolutions, 
the extent and formation of its shafts, 
especially as applied in the most consider- 
able prisons in the kingdom, and the 
enormous weight which it often has to 
sustain, in consequence of which it has 
actually broken, and that repeatedly in 
short periods of time, in various houses 
of correction : in some instances ( where 
precaution is assigned to have been ex- 
pressly taken) without accident, as stated 
by a visiting magistrate of Shepton-Mal- 
let, in the last official returns to the office 
of the home department; in others, 
occasioning severe sprains and bruises to 
those prisoners who had been thereby 
thrown off the wheels, and precipitated to 
a depth of some feet, as atX^oldbath-fields, 
which fact, though not appearing upon 
the face of the returns, the petitioners 
are prepared to verify. In one instance, 
the machinery has been the cause of a 
fractured limb, and in others of immedi- 
ate loss of life, to such of the workers as 
have not been aware of its dangers, or 
not sufficiently on their guard against 
them. The former instance occurred at1 
North Allerton, in the case of an untried 
prisoner, whose arm was shattered so^s 
to render amputation necessary ; and the 
latter cases at Leicester, where two men 
were killed while engaged at the wheel, 
and at Swaffham, where another prisoner 
was instantaneously crushed to death. 
And the petitioners beg also to observe, 
that from the evidemce of engineers of the 
highest reputation, there appears to be 
no pq^ble mode of obtaining an adequate 

ty against many of these casualties, 
from the insuperable frangibiltty of tlm 
iron, whether cast or malleable, that 
VOL. XI. 
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enters so largely into the construction 4 jf 
the tread-wheels, whence such calami^ 
must be regarded as inherent in the disci- 
pline, and consequently as likely to recur 
as long as it continues to be enforced. 

** The petitioners submit next, that this 
instrument of punishment is further ob- 
jectionable from its injurious efiects on the 
health of those who are sentenced to it. 
They are able to prove on oath before 
your honourable House, from a large 
mass of evidence from medical practition- 
ers of name and reputation, froxnTprfibii 
attendants, and very extCffsively front 
those who have suffered as prisoners from 
its infliction, but who are now at liberty, 
that it can rarely be employed at the 
usual rate of exertion for more than ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour without 
causing some or all of the attendant 
symptoms of a prejudicial excitement and 
dangerous exhaustion of the anim&l 
powers, and particularly so violent and* 
morbid an acceleration of the pulse, as to 
quicken its beat to nearly double its 
natural range, raising it from the ordinary 
rate of from sixty to seventy strokes in n 
minute, to an average of one hundred and 
twenty-three in the male, and one hundred 
and forty-four in the female prisoners, as 
has been proved by different medical 
practitioners of high respectabiJity, and if 
confirmed by a minute entered an the 
prison journal at Brixton, by those repre- 
sented to be magistrates favourable to 
this species of labour, and who tbereid 
refer to an experiment made on their 
persons; that, together with so banefill ao 
excitement it causes pains and aches ia 
different parts and organs of the body, 
according to the peculiarity of different 
constitutions, dir the circumstances under 
which the labour is inflicted ; that women, 
who, from the comparative weakness of 
their sex, suffer with additional severity, 
have in many instances dropped off from 
the wheel io a swoon, h&ve had their 
natural indisposijtions (profusely and paia- 
Aggravated, sometimes forced ]lrema* 
turely, and at others suddenly and totally 
obstructed; that when in a state of 
pregnancy, which, in its earliest and most 
dangerous stages, is not unfrequently 
undetected, they are in imminent danger 
of abortioy, of which an instance occurs 
In the official report flrom the prison in 
Co^bath-flelds ; and that, as nurses, they 
caiyiot, without manifest injury and suf- 
fering^ to their infants, as well as to 
tbt^selve^ perform the office of simkling 
2 L 
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on dicseending from the tread- wheel, 
though they ere generally called upon to 
do tK> hy the cries of their children, 
expo^eid m the wheel-galleries to the cold, 
and ooiidded, while their mothers are 
pei^e^ing their turn upon it, to the care 
uCitmngers ; on all which accounts female 
fMrkoners have in many houses of correc- 
liidsv been humanely allowed a general 
onemption from the tread- wheel. 

, <« Xhe petitioners beg leave also to sub- 
mit, that a familiarity with this labour, 
insfead of rendering it lighter and less 
J 9 iis€hievous,''^ugmencs its injurious con- 
sequences to the health and strength in 
almost owy instance, as well in men as in 
women : such eflects increasing with the 
increasing debility of the frame. That the 
petitionersare aware that a different account 
of tliispenal infliction has been given in most 
of the official communications addressed 
by order to the home department of his 
inajesty’sgovernment ;but they humbly beg 
leave to represent that they are unable to 
place the confidence > they could wish in 
these communications, not only from the 
wide discrepancy of their own experience^ 
but from the partial and irregular nature of 
the reports Jhemselves, which contain noac- 
CjOunt of the average proportion of labour, 
of the intervals of its cessation, of the rate 
of revolution of the wheels, of their dimen- 
sions or space between the treadles or 
steps, though all these circumstances ma- 
terially influence the nature and effect of 
the task-work; and which are likewise 
returned from several places, as Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest, with the signature of 
a single magistrate, without any statement 
on the part of a sungeon, or notice ofeon- 
iaitation with him on the subject, although 
such consul tatiqn is expressly directed in 
the official letter addressed by the secre- 
tary of state to the visiting magistrates of 
the several gaols and houses of correction ; 
w.hile only twenty-one returnis are printed, 
as laid before your honourable House : 
though it is capable of proof, that at least 
iufliiy- three prisons, there are trecTd- wheels 
erected, or actually in operation, at the 
period of official inquiry. 

“ That the inability of the petitioners 
to confide in the above reports is not a 
little augmented by the utter and irrecon- 
ctleabie conflict which exists between their 
several statements, some of them admit- 
ting, by implication, the labour to be of 
so severe a nature, that the infliction Vor 
women has either never been allowed,* or 
has actually been abandonefli Of reduced; ; 
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both in time and degree, to so short a pe-t 
riod, as to leave the greatest part of the 
day unemployed ; while it is elsewhere 
described/ even when maintained at its 
highest scale, as of so harmless and plea- 
sant a nature, that untried prisoners have 
exjpressed a desire to go upon the work, 
have volunteered to do so, or would be 
glad to be so employed if allowed. In 
addition to which, it is contended, that 
there is nothing in the employment repug- 
nant to common delicacy. All which 
assertions, your petitioners beg leave to 
observe, are incompatible with that neces- 
sity of a greatly increased diet of meat 
and beer, which, though accompanied with 
an enormous augmentation of expense, is 
now found indispensable in every establish- 
ment where the tread-wheel is in use, in 
consequence of the exhausting nature of 
the labour as before stated. 

“ The petitioners beg further to submit, 
that the only medical committee (as they 
understand) which has hitherto been con- 
sulted by the home department of his 
majesty’s government, has been limited in 
its inquiry to the effects of working female 
prisoners on the wheel ; and that the re- 
port of such committee, in the opinion of 
the petitioners, recommends what is equi- 
valent to a virtual renunciation of the pu- 
nishment, by restricting its application, 
even for the young and robust, to two 
hours and a half of actual labour daily, 
and allowing intervals of entire rest to all 
for a whole week, once in every month, 
(exemptions unknown to, and unnecessary 
for healthy females in any of the usual 
species of hard labour performed by their 
sex, and which indisputably decide in the 
affirmative the question proposed by Mr. 
Secretary Peel to the committee — namely, 
whether the effects on the female consti- 
tution are greater than result from tha or- 
dinary occupations of women in the lower 
classes of society) ; while the same com- 
mittee still further recommend a total 
prohibition of the wheel to the very great 
numbers who are irf any respect infirm or 
diseased. 

** The petitioners humbly represent, 
that the indiscriminate employment of an 
ignominious and corporal punishment, de- 
grading to the mind and hurtful to the 
body of the prisoner, which destroys all 
due classification, and implies the same 
kind and nieasure of infliction to every 
degree of crime, and difference of age, , 
and habit of life, appears to them equally 
hostile to juitice, humanity, and sound 
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policy r and that, to subject to the tread- 
wheel correction, as is done at present, 
the felon, the misdemeanant, and the vag- 
rant — the robust and the wealj?— men af. 
dieted with ruptures, and women with 
infants at their breast, is contrary to every 
principle of discriminate subdivision apd 
moral improvement, which the general 
provisions of the statute now before your 
honourable House for the purpose of 
amendment are principally designed to 
promote. That soldiers who have hazard* 
ed their lives in defence of their country, 
and whose feelings of honour, and sense of 
shame it seems peculiarly important to 
cherish, form another description of pri- 
soners frequently consigned to the tread- 
wheel, in pursuance of the orders of courts- 
martial ; and that in the house of correc- 
tion at Brixton, some of this class of 
individuals have been actually fastened to 
the wheel by chains attached to the arm, 
and suspended from the face-board above 
the wheel, being from such an extraordi- 
nary exercise of severity exposed to the 
casualties resulting from a false step, or a 
sudden paroxysm of disease, or exhaus- 
tion, by which their limbs, and even their 
lives, are put in imminent peril, while they 
are deprived of every possibility of extri- 
cating themselves. 

‘‘ That the petitioners, qfter extensive 
and cautious investigation, have reason to 
fear that the great and important liope at 
first indulged, that the discipline of the 
tread-wheel would materially diminish the 
aggregate of offenders, lias completely 
failed ; and that while it is fully ascertaineii 
that it promotes no habit of industry or 
means of earning a livelihood when dis- 
charged from gaol, they believe it both 
hardens the heart and demoralizes the 
mind, at the same time that it injures and 
enfeebles the body; and thus, by lessening 
the means and opportunities of amend- 
ment, by preparing ilie prisoner for crimes 
of greater magnitude, and rendering him 
indifferent as to the future, has a natural 
tendency to fill rathef than empty our pri- 
sons, and to render them schools of grow- 
ing crime and desperation, rather than of 
reformation and moral discipline. And in 
proof of this, the petitioners refer to the 
greater number of recommitments, that 
seem almost uniformly to take place where 
the tread-wheel is established, compared 
witl^hose in houses of correction where 
^ ^ TOot yet introduced, so as to give fear- 
m\ and abundant evidence of the resistance 
opposed in the former to the influence of 
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that moral and religious instruction which 
is so wisely and wholesomely attempt^ to 
be introduced into the economy of our 
prison establishments. , , 

« The petitioners beg leave to submit, 
on the oiher hand, that Mr. Howardi 
whose considerations and recommendations 
of the subject of prison discipline were 
formerly matter of parliamentary discus- 
sion and approbation, has enumerated no 
less than fifty-eight modes of prison em-^ 
ployment, which are capable of being 
rendered subservient to the heoRh^nd 
morals of a prison jpopulsftfon, bf engen^* 
dering habits of industry, and 
ly of promoting the means by which 
soners may be enabled to provide ^ 
themselves when liberated, and thds 
carrying into effect the important and aa^ 
lutary remarks advanced by Mr. Justieh 
Bay Icy in his late impressive charge to the 
grand jury at the Durham Assizes, in 
which he says—* he had always thought 
that the employment of prisoners ought 
to be as far as possible so regulated, that 
they could afterwards obtain a livelihood 
by it.* Whilst at the same time it should* 
be observed, that most of the methods of 
employment alluded to by M^. Howiird, 
may be rendered contributary to the se^; 
verest degree of hai^ labour, in the proper^ 
and legitimate acceptation of the term,'aDd^ 
will be found sufBcientlyto weary the worlo»: 
ers without wasting their constitiitlonali 
strength, as has been amply established^ 
in various houses of correction, which: 
have had recourse to them long prior to 
the use of the tread- wheel, and particular* 
ly (ns stated in the reports of the Prison 
Discipline Society) ia those of Preston, 
Knutsford, and Maidstone, while the com- 
mittee of this society has^with great truth 
and candour, remarked, in their publica-. 
tion * On the Government of Gaols,’ that 
* preference should be given to thosetrades 
which requise hard labour, tlie knowledge 
of which m%y enable the prisoners to ^rn 
their subsistence on tbeir dischai^ from 
prison’— an observation which is allowed 
bv an enumeration of corresponding em* 
ployments little short of that by Mr* 
Howard. 

“ And here the petitioners hope they 
may be permitted to remind your honouiw 
able House, that both the spirit and letter 
of the laws of our country have, from the 
earliest times, provided that no inflietbm 
of * punishment ought to endanger tiA 
health of the body, or expose it 
sualties, beyond the strict intent and boir* 
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ti^ of a prisoner’s sentence, insomuch, 
in the ataMIte of the 51st of Henry 
IlL, iOt^ed * Jud/cum Piilorie/ it is ex* 
pms^ that the penalty should 

be fii&ted, < without bodily peril of man 
air iiroman’; while another statute of a 
long subsequent, provides * that 
should be of convenient 
di^gth, so that execution may be done 
ii|k>h the offenders without peril of their 
l^ics/ 

M While the petitioners thus presume 
to arrow their own humble opinions and 
conscientious i^rs, with reference to the 
ndoptioft af the novel discipline herein 
objected to» tbi^ cannot observe without 
deep regret, Ibe strenuous efforts which 
are midcing to extend its introduction into 
ahnost evei^oonsiderable state of Europe. 
Whatever, indeed, is connected with the 
good of civil society, ought not to be 
confined within the boundaries of a single 
itation ; but before experiments upon this 
important subject are lavishly recom- 
mended to the world, it seems most rea- 
, sonable, that incontrovertible proof should 
be furnished, that the benefit of the com- 
munity is thereby likely to be promoted. 
It does nojt, however, appear that the 
tread^wheel, with all the fostering support 
it has derived from the well-intentioned 
society that first brought it into notice, 
Instituted in our metropolis and its vicin- 
ity under the auspices of msny of the 
most distinguished characters in the king- 
dam, lias been hailed with an equal ap- 
probation by various illustrious foreigners 
engaged in the same laudable pursuit, 
and availing themselves of every means 
of Inquiry afforded by the institutions of 
ottr own country. The petitioners, in 
proof hereof, mqy be permitted to advert 
to the interesting report on the state of 
prisons in France, by M. le Marquis de 
Barb4 Marbois, as the organ of a similar 
society, coBStituied by an ordonnance of 
the king of France, of the 9th of April, 
m composed of twenty-four mem- 
bCfii UfMler the presidency of the Minister 
of the biterior, the majority of which are 
peers of France, while the rest are appro- 
|)riatel^ distinguished by their official sta- 
tions in the government. Speaking in 
this report of the application of the tread- 
wWel^ after a minute examination of this 
mC^dne, by a deputation from the society 
in France, directly charged to observe 
its effects in England, and to obtain ^ 
pmcticttl information from our ownPrisdn 
K^ltne Society, the 0oble« marquis 
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thus expresses himself--* ^ The introduc<t 
tion of a new kind of torture iu France 
appears to me an evil of greater magnitude 
than .even indiscipline itself, which de- 
mands other remedies. The tread-wheel 
is a real torment. This is evident from 
the description given of it ; from the ac- 
knowledged falls and fractures caused by 
this machine; and, lastly, from the dread 
with which it inspires the prisoners. If 
physicians have been found capable of 
asserting that this horrible exercise 
strengthens and preserves health,^ they 
have indulged in a cruel mockery.’ The 
distinguished writer of these remarks, 
who is a minister of state and first presi-* 
dent of the ‘ Cour des Comptes/ also 
dwells with particular empliasis on the 
mischief of such punishments as stamp 
lasting disgrace; and he shows that a 
very large proportion of crimes is com- 
mitted by convicts returned from the 
galleys. * The degraded man,’ observes 
the noble marquis, * thinks he has the 
right to become the enemy of society, 
because it disowns him.’ The appear- 
ance of such a report at such a crisis as 
the present, may be considered as offering 
in itself an excuse for introducing it 
before your honourable House; and to 
none is the value of this royal establish- 
ment in France better known or more 
energetically acknowledged than by our 
own corresponding institution, expressly 
organized as it is for the promotion of 
similar objects, and which in successive 
reports of its own has placed at the head 
of its foreign correspondence the pro- 
ceedings of this very society, with a de- 
tailed account of its institution, and va- 
rious references to the reports it has pre- 
sented to the Due de Rochefoucault, 
together with an antecedent report of 
the Marquis de Bai'b6 Marbois. 

** From the circumstances already ad- 
verted to by the petitioners, and none are 
mentioned but what they consider they 
havf, the most satisfactory means of pro- 
ving at the bar, or In the committees of 
your honourable House, together with 
other weighty reasons which press upon 
their minds, they are themselves convin- 
ced of the inefficiency of any discipline 
founded on a priaciple of unmixed terror 
and degradation T^^ay also feel great 
anxiety in respect to the interpretation 
of the clause respecting untried prisoners 
introduced in the bill now before 
honourable House, as indirectly sanction- 
ing a mode of punisbment, agmm which^ 
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9 s magistrates and as EngUshmeiiy they 
humbly protest, from its inherent evils, 
mechanical, medical, and moral ; and tlie 
more so, as the same instrumenl of tprror 
has, for some time past, been intr^uced 
into a considerable workhouse in the 
country, containing an incorporated ag- 
gregation of eighteen parishes ; and unlAs 
restrained by the interposition of parlia* 
ment, may be adopted in all such esta- 
blishments, under the denomination of 
hard labour. 

“ J^nd your petitioner, sir John Cox 
Hippisley, begs leave to observe for 
himself, that he has individually under* 
taken, from the obvious exigency of tlie 
occasion, and stands also individually en- 
gaged to the county in which is his prin- 
cipal residence, for the completion, by 
prison labour exclusively, of one of the 
most considerable Houses of correction in 
the kingdom, situated in the vicinity of 
considerable manufacturing towns and 
villages, which are but too often in a 
state of great insubordination— and of a 
considerable colliery district, which has 
more than once called for exertions be- 
yond the ordinary means of the civil ma- 
gistrate : and consequently, that, should 
the principle at present so much encou- 
raged and promoted by the majority of 
the magistracy charged with a visitation 
of prisons, find any countenance by a 
concurrent enactment of the legislature, 
every effort to persevere in the completion 
of the provincial house of correction at 
Shepton Mallet, by prison labour, must 
unfortunately he abandoned: concerning 
which prison, however, so far as it has 
advanced, the Society of Prison Discipline 
has been pleased to affirm, ^ That it has 
afforded many instances of the reformation 
of individuals— that great benefits have 
arisen from the instruction there supplied, 
particularly in respect of juvenile pri- 
soners— that a classification has long been* 
adopted there to manifest advantage, 
and that many persons have been tau^ 
to work as masons, carpenters, tailors, 
and shoemakers, who are now maintaining 
themselves by the trades they haiie so 
learned.’ To this testimony, and which 
is no other than the fact, the peUUeaier, 
who has long been occupied in the super- 
intendence pf the said prison, and is yei 
responsible feur the execution of the works 
under^en for Us extension and comple- 
upoeif the terms of his contract, can (add, 
long experienois, tbit m adeptien of 
similar measorci 
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in the public dishursenienis of cottiilai% 
an amouiKt of expense, which, if narlieaw 
larly cited, could hardly bo creditad: 

exclusive of all the advantages hereby ^ 
rivable to the health and habits of prir 
sonars. 

To render such efforts still more wim 
vantageous, and trusting that in the wUi- 
dom of parliament, such resources will 
not be abandoned, the petitioner v^ures 
also to suggest, the great advai^ages 
derivable from a re-eoactment of the 
act, chap. 56, of the 24th year of Usdate 
Majesty, the practical opeeslibn of whidi 
has expired, and bf which one justioeiof 
assize, or two or more justices of liiii 
county, might remove any prisoners unitif 
sentences, and orders made by one of 
more justice or justices of the peace «l 
their sessions, or otherwise, upon convief 
tion in a summary way, without the in- 
tervention of a jury* If such a power 
were revived, and extended to convic-* 
tions, when capital punishments did not 
attach, it is humbly conceived that great 
public benefit might result, by the visiting 
magistrates of prisons being empowered 
to concert with each other for the ar- 
rangement of removals for any of t)ie ptir« 
poses of the act, passed in the Tm session 
for tlie consolidating and amendment of the 
several laws relating to gaols and houaea 
of correction* « 

** The petitioner also having presumed 
early to solicit the attention of aome 
members of the committee of your hon- 
ourable House to the restrictive clause, 
respecting the tread-mill, as it originally 
stood, ventures further to submit, tb^ 
some practical inconvepience may event- 
ually arise, should the enactment take 
place, even aiw it now stands, on the a- 
mendments ordered to *be printed on 
the 15th of April; as, from a cuvsoiy 
reference to the bill, the title will still w 
found not to .correspond with the enocU 
menUnor to have any application what- 
ever to the state of the Ingest bouse of 
correclimi in this kingdom, namely, that 
of CQld-bath«fields, where there are no 
treadmills, as well as to many othmr con-, 
siderable prisons* 

** Under these ciroumstancss, the peti- 
rioners beg leave to dose ihit iatrusion 
upon the patience of yqiic honoursbleH 
House, with humbly praying that for the. 
reasons already slated^ namely, the utter 
inufiUty of the work, lo exorcised in warn 
plafiasi the pain, lhn |Mirib and ineqiia&p 
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ftnd omeltVy In various cirtum- 
fiiDces and stiuations, its inefficiency in 
adly to answer the intent and purposes of 
correction and reformation, while it de- 
litUtatei the body, and demoralizes the 
loindy without inculcating any habit of 
iilefei Industry together with i to impolicy 
fed illegality, as at present administered— « 
from the comparatively short period 
of its approbation as a mode of discipline, 
the irregular, partial, and discordant com- 
inunications officially made upon its nature 
ai)idr'e&eto--the particular exceptions and 
limitanons c^fully recommended by the 
medical committee, appointed to examine 
into its action on one class of the inmates 
ff a single house of correction— and the 
h^ease of committals and re-committals 
% most establishments where it is in use, 
the'iread*wbeel may not be sanctioned, 
adopted, or in any way designated or in- 
cluded in our Statute-book as an instru- 
tnent of punishment, or meant of hard 
labour or employment of prisoners, 
without further investigation by your 
honourable House, and that magistrates 
be restricted from enforcing its use till 
such investigation riiall be made, and such 
aanctiim and adoption on the part of the 
legislature* obtained. 

And the petitioners further pray, that 
the bill, as at present before your honour* 
id>le House, may not pass into a law, and 
fhai such other relief may be granted in 
ibe said matter as to your wisdom shall 
seem expedient. 

. The petitioner, sir J. C. Hippitley, 
begs leave further to observe, that while 
the preceding observations were drawing 
up, an incident occurred which seems to 
lender the present application to your 
honourable Hopse a duty of the most im- 
perative necessity ; and the more especial- 
ly, as it it now occupied with a revision of 
m existing Gaol act. Under the 17th 
•eeiion of this act, it is provided, * that 
any Justice of the peace, of any county, 
dr other division, whether a visitor or not, 
shall, at his own free will and pleasure, 
and as often as he shall see fit, enter into 
and examineony prison of such county or 
other division ; and the act requires of 
him, if he sbaU discover anv wuse or 
abuses therein, |hat he ihalf report the 
eame in writing, at the next General or 
Quarter' Sesstona; and that th% abuse or 
abuses ao r^i^ed, shall be taken into im- 
mediate ooiisidaratiiSi,aad the nie^ 
tad means adapted for tnfuiFing into and 
e^fyingilmjaiiiie** la emdiimiact^ 
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it is obvious, from the report being requir- 
ed to be set forth in writing, without any 
demand of a personal attendance, that 
parliament designed to provide for a 
speedy and e&ctual redress of any 
known abuses, even in cases in which the 
magistrate acquainted with them should 
not be able to be present personally at 
such sessions, from indisposition, or atten- 
dance in parliament, or any other cause. 

** Under the authority of this provision, 
the petitioner, sir J. C. Hippisley, being 
at the time suffering under much indispo- 
sition, reported in writing, to the magis- 
trates assembled in the late General Quar- 
ter Sessions of the peace for the county of 
Surrey, of which county he is an acting 
magistrate, the existence of certain abuses 
in houses of correction under their juris- 
diction, which, inhis judgment, demanded 
such a report to be made. His report 
was delivered in due time to the clerk of 
the peace ; and from him he has received 
a letter, dated the 1st of the present month, 
informing him as follows : — * 1 laid your 
statement, or report, on the subject of the 
tread*wheel, before the court on the first 
day of the session, and was proceeding to 
read it, but the court declined hearing it, 
on the ground that it was contrary to the 
practice of the court to receive written 
statements from magistrates who did not 
attend themselves. I have therefore re- 
turned your paper. (Signed) C. J. 
Lawson.’ So that while by the penalty 
of the tread-wheel the mogistrates are in- 
troducing into our prisons, and even our 
poor-houses, a punishment unsanctioned 
by either common or statute law, by the 
practice of the above court of sessions 
they are directly contravening a distinct 
parliamentary enactment. It will hence, 
perhaps, be felt necessary by your honour- 
able House, that some measure should be 
adopted to ensure compliance with the 
enactment of so important a part of the 
statute, especially at a moment when the 
consideration of the House is drawn to a 
revisal of some parts of the act in Ques- 
tion." 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Irish Militia.] Colonel Dwom rose, 
to move for leave to bring in a bill, to 
alter the present state of the Militia esta- 
blishment in Ireland. The expense of the 
Irish Militia staff, taken with reference to 
its extent^ was rather more tlian d 
greater in Ireland than in great Britain ; 
and, unless a sufficient cause for that 
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excess eP charge could be assignecly be 
trusted that the House would support him 
in moving for a reduction. The hon. offi- 
cer then proceeded to state th8 items in 
which he thought a saving might be ef- 
fected. He did notunderstand why the ap- 
pointment of quarter* master should be con- 
tinued in Ireland beyond the lives of persons 
already holding such commission. When 
ever quarter-masterships fell in, quarter- 
master serjeantcies only should be kept 
up in their stead. Nor was it clear to 
him, when it was desirable to get rid of 
every expense which could be avoided, 
that without even the quarter-master-ser- 
jeants, the necessary duties might not be 
performed by the pay-masters. He also 
objected to the large sums charged, under 
the present system, for lodging-money, 
and fuel, for the staff, when there were 
abundance of barracks in the country 
standing unoccupied. By reforming the 
practice upon these two points, by mak- 
ing these two alterations, and cutting 
down the staff generally as low ns pos- 
sible, 20,000/. a-year would probably be 
saved. He should, therefore, move for 
leave to bring in a bill, to enable his 
majesty to reduce the establishments of 
the regiments and batallions of the Irish 
Militia when not embodied.’’ 

Sir G, HiU expressed his surprised, if 
such a motion ought at all to be made, 
that the hon. and gallant member had 
delayed it until after the annual provisions 
had been agreed to by the House. With 
respect to the proposition of the hon. and 
gallant officer as to the Quarter-masters, 
that arrangement had been already made. 
As to the charges under the head of fuel, 
lodging, &c. that might constitute a fair 
ground of discussion in the next session. 
The staff of the Irish militia during the 
late war, had been eminently serviceable. 
By their exertions many thousands h>td 
been induced to enter into the general 
military service of the country. It was 
hard that many of these meritorious incM- 
viduals, who had been th*us beneficially em- 
ployed for the public, were turned adrift 
with their families on a pittance of five 
pence a>day. It had long been his 
opinion that they ought to be more ade- 
quately provided for. By the regiment 
which he had the honour to command, 
between three and fourlthousand men had 
beenfWnished for general service, in con* 
seijcrtce of the exertions of the Staff. On 
(he grounds which he had idleged, he 
tbould oppose the motion. 


Mr. Hume observed, that the main 
points in his gallant friend’s speech had 
not been touched upon by the tight hod, 
baronet. The charge for lodging, trhen 
barracks were standing empty, had not 
been justified or answered* He was far 
from agreeing, that the reduction liad al- 
ready been carried too far. On the con- 
trary, he thought that the colonels who 
had resisted that reduction ought to have 
been brought to a court martial, and dis- 
missed the service. He was distjjdctly^of 
opinion, that the letters writtfiP upon qtat 
occasion would ha^ justified such 1 
course ; and he could scarcely wonder at 
some recent instances of disoDedience by 
officers, seeing that that course had nmt 
been adopted. The distress to which meti 
might be reduced who were discharged 
from the militia, he regretted : althongh 
it should be remembered, that the non- 
commissioned officers, afiler twenty years\ 
service, had a provision ; but the plea of* 
individual distress, however strong, he 
could not allow to operate ; because the 
same objection might have been applied 
to a reduction of the army altogether. 

Mr. Goulburn justified the reductions 
which had been made in the Irkbltf ilitia, 
and expressed his surprise at the readi- 
ness of the hon. member for Aberdeen to 
place that constitutional force at the di- 
rection of the Commaoder-m-Chief, rather 
than the civil power. He eulogized the 

n titude with which the militta staff 
ways stepped forth to the support 
of government in times pf troiible and- 
difficulty. 

Mr. Hutchinson acknowledge that the 
staff of the Irish Militialia^, on many oc- 
casions, been eminently serviceable. He 
supported his Ifen. friend’s motion, how- 
ever, on the ground that he could not see 
why the Irish staff should be a third more 
numerous in proportion than that of £ng- 
land. • 

The House divided — For the motion 
10 ; Agaipst it 26 ; Majority 16. 

. List of thf Minority. 

Fergusson, Sir R. Mkberly, W. L. 

Heron, Sir R. f JtfonCk, J. B. 
Hobbouse, J. G. Relham, J. C. 

! Hutchinioii, Hon. C. '%ke8, D. 

H. • TXLLxas. 

Kennedy, F. Colonel. 

Lusbington, Dr. 
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KlKtmoTON Road Bill.] Lord //bZ- 
l$iMi pt^ented a petitioui from Mr. W. 
Cobbett against the Kensington turnpike 
bffl, then under the consideration of the 
jHoUse. He was himself a friend to the 
iibject of the bill against the preamble of 
irbich this petition was directed. The 
Itetlemen who signed the petition stated, 
^a^ther preamble contained several false 
(^legations, prayed to be heard at the 
bar against the bill. « 

The petition— ( sec p. 4*97 ) , was referred 
to the committee on the bill. 

NaWFOtTNiDLAND JudlCATURE BiLL.] 
Earl SathUf^ aiated, that he had adopted 
the suggeitionof the noble lord (Holland }, 
as to Svidin^ the bill into two parts. He 
agreed that it irould be proper to con- 
sider that part which related to the cele- 
bration of Carriage separately. He then 
moved, that it be an instruction to the 
committee on the bill to divide it into two. 
The House having resolved itself into 
the coq|mittee, the noble earl proceeded 
Co state the amendments he proposed to 
make ill the bill relative to the judicature. 
The circuit courts were to have jurisdic- 
tion in criminal and in civil cases. In cri- 
minal cases, when no jury could be found, 
the judge and three assessors were to try 
the partial accused; but no person was 
to be found guilty, unless the judge and 
two of the assessors agreed in a verdict to 
that effect. In civil cases it was thought 
proper that the ju^dge should try without 
any assessor. An appeal w ould lie from the 
circuit courts to the supri^ine court at St. 
John’s. In caSes where there had been a 

r y, the appeal would be confined mere- 
to questions of law. In cases in which 
tliere had been no juiy, the appeal might 
embrace both the law and the fact. 

Lord Holland thanked the noble earl 
for having adopted his suggestion. As to 
the amendments, they appeared to be 
founded upon the best principles. He 
thought, however, that ft would be better 
to make the assessors perform the duty of 
a^jury, and retomaverdtet independent of 
the judge. In dvtl casts they miglit be 
employed to decide lipon faots. It was 
desVaNe that Newfoundland should have 
a constitution similar to the other coIMes 
as soon as possible. • * 

Earl Bamiret conndered Nepfoundlaod 
by no means prepared for itceiving a con- 


stitutibn with houses of assembly, and 
should oppose any proposition to that 
effect. With regard to the powers the 
noble lord proposed to give to the asses- 
sors, if their lordships were to advance 
further than the amendment, it would be 
difficult to know where to stop. To adopt 
the alteration the noble lord had suggested, 
would be to introduce quite a new princi- 
ple; and if men were to act as jurors, 
they could not be called assessors. 

Lord Holland thought, that if the office 
was of utility in itself, a little ingenuity 
might enable their lordships to find a name 
for the persons who exercised it ; so that 
they need neither be called jurors nor 
assessors. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ May 6. 

Standing Orders respecting Pe- 
titions.] Mr. Lawley presented a peti- 
tion for leave to present a petition to 
bring in a bill for the purpose of lighting 
the town of Birmingham with gas. 

Mr. Bright said, he was anxious to take 
that opportunity of expressing the strong 
sense he felt of the impropriety of violat- 
ing the Standing Orders of the House. 
The session was drawing to a close, and 
yet, night after night, petitions were pre- 
sented for private bills. Nothing could, 
in bis opinion, be more improper than 
such a course of proceeding, and it was 
incumbent on the House to put a stop to 
it. If the practice were persevered in, he 
should not be surprised if, in a short 
time, even the ceremony of previously 
presenting a petition would be di^ensed 
with. Notwithstanding the indifference 
with which their standing orders were 
sufpended at present, they were watched 
by our ancestors with tne utmost vigi- 
lance. He found in Mr. Justice Black- 
stone an authority in support of this opi- 
nlbn, and at the period of the Restoration, 
the same constitutional jealousy was ob- 
served. Lord Clarendon had strongly 
reprobated the practice, and pointed out 
the inconveniences which arose from it. 
These orders should never be dispensed 
with, except in cases of urgent necessity. 
He had intended to propose a resolution 
on the subject, and perhaps he should still 
do so. 

Mr. Sumner said, that next sessioST^ 
would propose a resolution, compel- 
ling those who applied to have the stand- 
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*iDg fwrdfers dispeiwed with, to show un- 
exceptionable grounds for so doing. The 
greatest inconvenience was fe|t by mem- 
bers in consequence ; and he believed 
that, generallT speakifig, the fault might 
be traced to the attorneys of the partie^ 

Sir James Graham urged the improprie- 
ty of violating the standing orders. 

General Gascoyne said, that if it was 
done in this instance, he could see no rea- 
son why a similar application should be 
resisted on any future occasion* < 

Mt. Alderman Heygate said, that in 
this instance the suspension of the orders 
seemed to have been called for as a mat- 
ter of course. There might be particiilar 
cases, in which such a step would be 
very proper, but this was not one of 
them. 

Mr. Ellice agreed as to the propriety 
of some new regulation, but could not 
see why this particular case should flow 
he op|iosed. 

M r. Huskmon wished the hon* member 
to withdraw his petition. He decidedly 
thought that the standing orders shouM 
be obeyed. Cases might arise in which 
strict enforcement of them might be ex- 
ceedingly injudicious; for instance, in the 
case of a bridge being swept away, and 
there being an immediate necessity to 
build anew one. But this* was far from 
being one of those urgent cases. A 
feeling seemed to prevail at present, that 
any ^ecne, however visionary, would 
receive encouragement; but the House 
should not lend its assUtanee, towards ad- 
vancing the fanciful projects of any cor- 
poration, or any individuals. 

Mr. Bright said, be would read the re- 
solution which he had intended to propose. 
It was io this effect That a more 


he had ei^^rd of, *tid 

duce a 1 ^^^ 

law of the Amongst all the «ir 

Mitutions 

ance companies, mre 

but two s dbi^ emm not ^subject W S 

haniri^ lawa; If itume cmnq^iue^ 

for a oSsctisc, let jietjtion the 

and then the would be 

consulted, and the or Jmpolii^ 

of the measure felly ^pcmsloered^ There 

were > half a dmn cobipanies^^siimrfcir 

dramtiij^ ihe hogs, ethm 

of mining, seme fdr granting ananitiep, 

another far im eauitable4oan 

and what he wos^ propose 16 s|y to 

all would be^<< ITott may form yourselve# 

into what oooiiMmies you please 

vou apply 

be Umi^d you tngy 

sue aiul be sued m other individuals*. 
In tact, there wi^d iOthar wise be no fms- 
ness. He ibo«dd» ihercfore, oppose all 
biUi contakung such elaiises. 

Bir •/. Nmport aaill, l^at conopani^ 
had been iocorpora^ in various instant 
ces, and be saw no reason why the 
ing company should be exceptid. Au 
he wisbra was, that ilie hill* *bould lie 
read a second time in the or^inaiy cotirsa* 
111 the committee any objectionable danse 
might be struck out. 

Mr. EUice Mly agreed in the genei^ 
pliDciples^ laid down by the right bo^ 
gentleman. 

Mr. Batvson said, he was also dippoied 
to concur in the general principle; bu4 
at the same time, the House could not 
expect tlmt peofde would embark their 
proper^ in ^calalibns, if they were 
liable ror moi|p than the mn they had 
subscribed. * 


strict attention to the Standing Orders of 
the House with respect to private bills is 
essentially necessary to the security^of 
the rights and properties of tlie subject, 
and that the House will not dispense with 
them except in cases pf accidental o<?ca-* 
sion, or real necessity,'’ 

The petittofi was then wididrawn, 

Irish Royal Mirino Compakx Bill.] 
Sir </* NenjporS moved the second reading 
of this bill. 

Mr. ATusHsmis said, he did not know 
whether this bdl was stmilfur in its enact- 
menl^to some otbwrs, all relating to Ire* 
kmd, that he had soen^ One of them, 
which he now Md in Ms haiia, oou^ 
some of the most oxMiudinfwy 
VOL “Xl. 


The motion was withdrawn. 

OjlTHS-tPbTITION ox SBRAfAt 
Lord JofM Russell rose to present a pa* 
titioe ^osa a religious class of fwsons ai 
Clara and other places in lreI^d, denoini- 
nateil Separatists, whp felt thems^ves 
forbidden by conscieutioqs scruples, tp 
take oad^f, l^ey prayed, therefer 0 |.l^ 
the indiilg^Mse grauw by the legi^at^^ 
to Qufsh^ jhoMd w to theip;; 

and tbM ^ehr affirmation, without sw^;^ 
ing^ migM be deemed sup^tf Frpp 
w^he ondotitoodf 
bi^iy respoctablo idbrar 
and |ie considered it duty of 

latiire to rpspect snsuplm founded ^ 

scieutieus mdiveib 

2M 
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Sir /. NetKp0i spioke from knowledge 
ef the Iiierit<6ri6u8 character of the pe- 
titionerSy the hardships to which. 

the law they were exposed. There 
■were mstances of some of the most re- 

f itable clerks of the Bank being actu- 
driven. after years of service, from 
situations they held, because they re- 
fused, on conscientious grounds, to take 
the official baths. 

Mr. Hunte supported the prayer of the 
pefTcion. ** ^ century and a half had now 
elapsed since the simple affirmation of the 
Qualter^ had been received in courts of 
justice ; jret, in the whole of that period, 
there had been but one instance of a 
prosecution for a violation of the truth; 
as such violatidii was subject to a pro* 
aecutibii tbr Jietjory, the fact was a 
pfoof that - mrmation was as bind- 
ing as an oath; Wliy shouft we not 
follow the example of the United States, 
and respect in our enactments the con- 
scientious scruples of all denominations. 

Mr. Secretary Canning fully admitted 
tbe respectability of the names attached 
io the petition, but was at a loss to con- 
daive how they could attach any consider- 
ation to the prayer of it, unless the House 
vras prepared to say, that every man who 
might feel objections to taking an oath 
should be at liberty to refuse it. He did 
not wish to argue the question at present, 
but he could not conceive how any dis- 
tinction could be taken in favour of the 
petitioners, which would not be equally 
applicable to any other parties choosing 
ip decline an oath. 

Lord «/. Russell thought the relief might 
be given to the petitioners on their assum- 
ing a certain designation; but, for his 
own part, he should prefer a general mea- 
sure, which would relieve every man who 
bad a conscientious scruple against taking 
oa&s. He wished, however^ to ascertain 
bow the law operated in the United 
Suites, before he orlginatefl any such 
measure. • 

^ Mr. Spring Rice referred to the relief 
glyeli, on similar grounds, to the' Quakers, 
and to Pertain seceders in the province of 
lllster* Besides the inconvenience to the 
pptbSbilers themselves, the riglits of third 
juntlei were deeply affected ^m^y ; as 
^ Pisi^rs of this congfe|iii^n could 
not cut probate, letter 
tratioD, ior any of those dvB acts which 
reqiiif^ Ibe a an poth. 

What piinciple cobM 
which respected, in its coiirhl orhw, the 
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religious scruples of a Hindoo and a Ma- 
hometan. refuse a similar indulgence to 
a mos^t respectable, though a small, branch 
of the Christian community. 

Mr. «/. observea, that his hon. 

friend the member for Aberdeen, was 
quite correct when he stated that there 
was but a solitary instance of prosecution 
for the violation of the Quakers’ affirma- 
tion in the course of 150 years. There 
was a flagrant inconsistency in the law as 
it stood, in relation to that very respectable 
class of British subjects. Their affirma- 
tion was valid in civil cases, but it was 
not admissible in criminal prosecutions. 
Such an inconsistency ought not to remain, 
and it was his intention, next session, to 
inlroduce a bill to remedy such a glaring 
defect. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Chitrch Establishment of Ire- 
land.] Mr. Hume rose for the purpose 
of submitting to the House the motion of 
which he bad given notice, with regard to 
the ex^iediency of inquiring whether the 
resent Church Establishment of Ireland 
e not more than commensurate to the 
services to be performed, both as regards 
the number of persons employed, and the 
incomes they receive. The hon. member 
observed, thA he was well aware that it 
was a subject respecting which many 
honourable gentlemen would be much 
more likely than himself to make an 
impression on^the House. The opinions 
which he entertained respecting it were 
well known, and he was well aware that 
the extensive change which be thought 
desirable was not conformable to the 
opinion of the House and the country. He 
should have been glad, tlierefore, if any 
man of more moderate views than himself 
had -undertaken to bring the question 
beTo^e parliament : but. finding that those 
who were the most con^petent were not 
the most willing to undertake the task, he 
had deterimneci however reluctantly, once 
more to submit the subject to the con- 
sideration* of the House. * In doing so, he 
feared he should be compelled to draw 
largely on the patience of the House, but 
he assured them, that he would not detain 
them a single moment longer than was 
absolutely necessary, in order to place 
the real nature and sitmilion' of the church 
establishment of Ireland fully before them. 
He was perfectly persuaded that, ud^o 
the present moment, the ^urch establish^ 
ment of that country hsd had a more 
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powerful and fatal effect on Us condition 
and prosperity than any individual would 
believe who had not looked • into^ the 
subject so closely as he had done. * And 
here he must be allow^» in justice Jo 
himself, to observe, that lie had not spared 
any labour which appeared to be neces- 
sary, in order to put himself in possession 
of every possible information on the 
question. Of the public documents, he 
had, of course, made himself master* 
For local information he had applied to 
those* who were the most likely to know 
the facts ; but he was sorry to say that, 
after a very anxious inquiry of four years, 
there were many of the facts on which his 
information was still very defective. If 
he was not very much mistaken, however, 
he thought that even on the grounds 
which he had it in his power to state, 
there was not one hon. member present 
who would refuse to assent to his motion. 
He had last year submitted to the House 
a proposition on the subject, upon which 
considerable difference of opinion had 
been manifested. Unquestionably he had 
not changed his sentiments; but he owed 
it, in deference to the opinion which the 
House had expressed, to sacrifice a por- 
tion of the object which he had formerly 
had in view, and to endeavour to do some 
good, although not so extensive a good as 
he had originally contemplated. No man 
who had at all attended to the public or 
to the private history of Ireland, could for 
a moment doubt the propriety of some 
alteration in the condition of that country. 
He believed that, without a single excep- 
tion, there was no example of a country 
in so lamentable a state as Ireland, under 
the British government. In former times, 
this state of tilings might have been | 
accounted for, because Ireland was then 
looked upon as a colony, and so govei^ped. 
The system might then be expedient tinit 
when we looked back for five>and- twenty 
years, and recollected the promises whicn 
at the period of the IJnion were held tiut 
to Ireland, that its condition should be 
ameliorated, and then looked to its present 
state in every department of the govern- 
ment, whether of the church, the law, or 
any other, we must confess that this was 
not the change which had been promised 
them, and that it was fmr from an ameli- 
oratipn of their condilion. 

In ^onsidering^tli# ciaigei which bad led 
ta-tius unhappy state of affisurs, it must be 
remembered, tW;lhey'^were;npt one, nor, 
two, nor three, hui that they were n^any. 


and that opemed to keep it np;^ 

An hon. friend of his (Mr. W. L. Maber- 

ly) bad, a few nights ago, pointed out one 
means by which the predominant evils 
I might be lessened ; but although he agreed 
I with his hon. friend as to the important 
I alteration which the introduction of capital 
into Ireiaod must occasion, yet he could 
not conceal from himself, that such a 
measure would be only a palliative. Still, 
the mere agitation of the question must 
produce good, and be believed that^ts 
I beneficial effects had eveiualfbady begua. 
But he would say, that the present state 
of the church establishment of Ireland, the 
mode in which its revenues were collected 
and all the circumstances connected with 
it, formed a subject of tenfold more im- 
portance than that to which his hon« 
friend had so ably directed the attention 
of the House. And why? Because it 
w^ clear that, however deficient Ireland 
might be in capital, tliat capital would 
never be supplied to her, until she was in 
a state capable of affording protection and 
security to its employment. Let the 
House consider in what way English 
capital was at the present moment em- 
ployed. He was in possession of a state- 
ment of twenty-seven millions of English 
money which had lately taken its course 
to every part of the world. Nay, it ap- 
peared to him, that bad as the security nf 
I Ireland was for the employment pf capital, 
many loans had lately been granted to 
various parts of the world, in which |hey 
would be much more insecure. There 
had been loans to Mexico, to Colombia, 
to various parts of Europe, &c* Of 
those to liberal and Tree states he had 
little apprehension ; but he considered the 
ultimate returfi of such loflns, by countries 
like Russia, or Austria, or Spain, as very 
hazardous. But the fact, coupled with 
the other fact, that capital was wanting in 
Ireland, showed what the opinion of the 
monied interest in this country was of the 
state of Ireland. No fact ought to make 
a stronger impression on his majesty’s 
ministers than this. It oujght to be a 
lesson to them and to the legislature. He 
repeated then that palliatives were insuffi- 
cient for Ireland. Let the House look at 
the Tadical causes of the evil. Those 
causes wjgre principally , the state of 
religious opinion and toleration, the statp 
pf4;he church estab|i^mept of 
In cons^erijjg qught^^^ 

purived ydth ^gard to Irelapd, 
nrst lui^t^ what bad been doi^iti 
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Scotland. In die discussions which had 
taken place last year> much of the tranquil 
and happy state of Scotland had been 
attributed to the general establishment of 
schools in that country. He, perhaps, 
differed from many who ascribed so ex- 
tensive a benefit from that circumstance. 
But, the fact was, that the people of 
Scotland were blessed with the liberty of 
being allowed to choose their own religion. 
If they looked at the state of Scotland at 
the period when England attempted to 
coerce the iScotch with respect to religion, 
as they now Coerced Ireland, they would 
find the state of the two countries very 
simikr. He was quite satisfied that the 
ordy means by which Scotland could have 
bean tranquillized, were those which bad 
been adopted ; namely, giving to that 
country the enjoyment of that religion 
which was the religion of the great major- 
hy of the inhabitants of the state. When 
jto |hat measure the general establishment 
of schools was added, the present condi- 
tion of Scotland might be said to have 
been in a great measure insured. By a 
parity of reasoning, if the same means 
were adopted with respect to Ireland, the 
same happy results would follow. Of 
^his he was as certain as that he breathed, 
tbat if the people of Ireland were placed, 
jrith respect to the subject in question, on 
the same footing as the people of 
Scotland, they would exhibit the same 
loyalty and the same peaceable demean* 
our. What was the benefit derived from 
ihc present system of maintaining a church 
establishment in Ireland, opposed to the 
religious opinions pf the great majority of 
the people \ For what purpose was this 
done ? To preserve loyalty jn the country ? 
God forbid, that such a thing should be 
supposed. The Irish had never shewn 
liny disloyalty towards government. They 
bad only expressed their dissatisfaction at 
the state of things in whicK they lived. 
What was to be apprehended from adopt- 
ing the same course with respect to 
Ireland, that had been adopted with 
respect to Scotland ? He had turned the 
subject oyer and over again in his mind, 
and he could not see why, in such a case, 
it was likely that Ireland would be less 
Jcindiy disposed towards this country, or 
less disposed in itself to peaco and good 
nrden The natural disposition of man 
was to be q^diet^ an/i not to resort to kets 
of violence and rebel!ioiK<> the ^feat 
changes that occurred in histogr were the 
result of oppression and oiiigoveriiment. 


If Ireland were placed on the same footing 
as Scotland ; if the Irish hud their own 
priests and paid them, and were not 
compelled to pay the clergy of another 
church, order would soon be established 
in that country ; and English merchants 
and manufacturers would cross St. 
Gkorge’s Channel with millions and 
millions of capital, to its infinite benefit. 
Let those who doubted this tell him 
whether the Irish, in every other part of 
the world but Ireland, were not as useful 
and as industrious as the natives oi' any 
other country in the world. He had had 
frequent opportunities of observing them 
out of their own country, and he had 
always found them singularly active and 
persevering in the pursuit of their re- 
spective objects. What reason could there 
be, therefore, to suppose that the vast 
accession of capital which, under the 
circumstances he had described, roust fiow 
into Ireland, would not be followed by all 
the benefits that resulted to a country 
from its possessing a well-employed popu- 
lation. 

He had endeavoured to satisfy himself 
as to the situation with regard to religion 
of many of the continental states. He 
found in some that the religion of the 
court differed from that of the people, 
and yet tber^ appeared no disturbance, 
no insubordination, no clashing of in- 
terests between the professors of tlic one 
religion, and the professors of another. 
On the contrary, the greatest harmony, 
because the greatest equality, prevailed. 
He bad procured a list of the tolerant and 
intolerant governments ; amongst the 
latter of which he was sorry to say Eng- 
land ranked. Amongst the intolerants 
Spain stood first. In that country no 
man could hold office or place of trust or 
emplument unless he were a Roman 
Cktholic ; next came Portugal, in which 
was the same regulation ; Italy was the 
third, and he called upon any man to look 
upon what the situation of these three 
powers was at the present moment. 
There were two others, namely, Denmark 
and Sweden; in which countries, however, 
though such was the law, it was evaded ; 
so that in looking around for those who 
kept us in countenance in our intolerant 
system, we foimd that Spain, Portugal and 
Italy were our great and holy Allies. But 
he would put it to the House whether 
they were prepared to act in ffirtlieraCice 
of such a system, and in co-operatfen with 
auefa powers.? Then came a lisi of the 
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tolerant'states, at the head of wMch etodd 
Uie United States of America^ In that 
country all men, no matter what their 
religious opinions, were placea upon an 
honourable equality. Every man had the 
highest employments open to him, no 
matter, whether a native by birth or a 
native by law, after the lapse of a certain 
time — no matter what his employment, or 
what his creed. And, what was the conse- 
quence of this ? Did his majesty’s ministers 
imagine, that, in talent, in wisdom, in 
power, or in energy, the councils of the 
United States yielded either to Spain or to 
Portugal, or to Italy, or the only other 
intolerant nation ? But he would not 
fatigue the House by entering into a 
comparison of the kind. It was enough 
for bis present argument to find that the 
government of America was not worse 
in consequence of this universal toleration, 
to prove that they ought to give so large 
a portion of their fellow subjects, an op- 
portunity of shewing, that they were 
deserving of an equality of rights and 
interests with their brethren of different 
persuasions. That a persecution and an 
exclusion existed with respect to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, was known 
to every man who knew any thing of that 
unhappy country. One instance amongst 
many he would mention.* A Roman 
Catholic gentleman of respectability, with 
a large family, obtained an appointment 
for his son in the Excise. Glad of such 
an opportunity of getting forward, the 
young man proceeded to the Excise-office, 
and there his ardour was damped, and his 
hopes blighted, by his being told, that he 
being a Roman Catholic, could not be 
allowed to hil the appointment ! This was 
but one of many hundred instances of the 
kind which might be adduced ; but it was 
not necessary. If this one fact stood 
alone, it would be enough for his argu- 
ment; as it would shew the system of 
exclusion which had for years run through 
every department in Iceland. Every (?br- 
poration, every place of honour, or 
emolument, was closed against the Roman 
Catholic upon the same grounds. 

Now, ho called upon the House to 
consider, what had been the result of this 
system of exclusion and degradation ? 
Year after year, they lutd been called 
upon to su^nd the Habeas Corpus act, 
to enibvee insurrection acts, and to place 
tliat devoted country aJl the horrors 
ef marital law. These were the effiecls 
which liad been produced. No man with 


his eyes open could deny them. No man 
who looked into the public journals could 
conceal from himself the fact, that daily 
and nightly atrocities were the cons^ 
queoces of such a system— -that there 
was-^trongly irritated feeling on the one 
hand, and powerful coercion on the other. 
Was this system to be continued i Was 
Ireland to be kept for .ever in a state of 
degradation, and, therefore^ of io$uboi?di- 
nation > Surely his majesty’s ministers 
must see, that whatever mignt have been 
the political feelings of^odt ancestenw, 
acting in different tinTes and under different 
circumstances ; who, driven by the atro- 
cities of Catholtcs when the Cathoik 
religion predominated, and smarting undei- 
the cruelties which had been toflkted 
upon tliem, felt R necessary to enact 
severe and retributive laws; surely, ho 
said, whatever might have been the feel- 
ings of such men at such times, there was 
nothing now existing which could warrant 
the continuance of such measures* No 
argument urged at the former period 
could be considered as of weight in tho 
present day. The time had at length 
arrived when it became the duty of the 
legislature to free the Catholics of Ireland 
from the shackles which their ancestors 
had found it necessary to throw aroocMl 
them, but which it was disgraceful they 
should wear in the present day. His 
majesty’s government was bound to try 
any system which wag calculated to bring 
about a change in the affairs of Irdand ; 
for no change could take place for the 
worse* Aceordiug to all the accounts, 
there was nothing but fire and sword in 
the South of Ireland ; na man could retire 
to rest without^the apprehension of having 
his house attacked bfoken into, and 
perhaps himself and famity murdered 
before morning. They had heard much 
of the evils arising to* the country from 
absentees ; but, good God, what man who 
could avoid it would reside with his family 
in a country where neither person nor 
property was safe ? Let his majesty’s 
ministers adopt the course which he now 
proposed, or some other course likely to 
afford equal relief, and if the people of 
Ireland did not avail themselves of the 
relief Iwld out to them, he for one would 
be foremost in arming tbe executive with 
sufficient power to repress that cKaccmtenl 
mod ifisuboedination, ^htch. It would tlian 
i^pe^r, could be repressed by ao othet 
meonSb £|pt hie entertained ns iucb fear* 
The peoplo <fS Iceland were s ibrewd# 
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tnteUigeDt race, and would seize upon 
every opportunity of bettering their con- 
dition with the highest satisfaction. Why 
ehould not ministers follow the example 
nf America, of France, and of Russia, 
All those powers were tolerant, and they 
benefited oy their toleration. Austria, 
Bavaria, Wurtenniberg, and Saxony, were 
all tolerant states. There were no reli- 
gious disqualifications in any of them, and 
yet their subjects remained in a state of 
quiet and content ; at least there were no 
religious diSientions amongst them. Why, 
then, should such a System be continued 
in Ireland ? Ought not the legislature to 
place so large a portion of their fellow 
subjects at least upon a footing with the 
aubjects of monarens whose states he had 
just mentioned ? It was injurious to the 
character of this country, to suppose that 
any injury could arise to it from such a 
change. He was aware that there were 
points of his argument, upon which gen- 
tlemen opposite would not agree with 
him $ but, if it was admitted, as it must 
be admitted on all hands, that the situation 
of Ireland was such as he had described 
it, that was sufficient to warrant an 
inquiry, al to whether the evils arose 
from the causes which he had pointed 
out. 

When he and other honourable mem- 
bers had urged these topics on former 
occasions, they were met by objections 
to which he would now shortly advert. 
And first it was stated, that his majesty 
having taken a sacred oath at his 
coronation not to alter the religion of 
the country, it would be a violation of that 
oath to sanction a measure like the pre- 
sent. To which his answer was, that the 
joint consent of the king and the people 
was sufficient to alter any law, when the 
public good required it. If such an ob- 
jection was worth any thing, it went to 
ibis— that the king having at his corona* 
tion sworn to support the laws, any al- 
teration of those laws would he a vio« 
lation of his majesty’s oaihl And yet 
this was the argument set up in opposition 
to what they saw every day-— namely, 
the alteration of some, and the total 
ffepeal of other laws, found iixconsistent 
with the welfare of the community. 
Again, it was urged, that the church was 
possmed of property, to which it had 
as nmcb right as any individual had to 
bis private property. True, but th^n^he 
witned^to lutow or what jvas meant 
by “the dhurcb/* Did they mean the 


clergy or the people ? When any mart 
spoke of the army, he did not mean the 
officers but the great mass of the com- 
munity who composed it. So he con- 
sidered it to be in speaking of the church, 
a person so speaking must mean not the 
clergy but the community who belonged 
to it. If any honourable member had 
any other interpretation of it to give, he 
should be most happy to hear it. If 
this then, was admitted, he asked for 
what reason was it that there was in any 
country any particular church establish* 
ment, if not for the benefit of the whole 
community ? As far as his own opinion 
went, he should be glad to see Great 
Britain placed upon the same footing as 
the United States of America in this 
respect. But this was a subject upon 
which he did not mean to enter, as it 
interfered with ancient opinions and long 
established usages. He might, however, 
be permitted to ask, why it was, that the 
English people had changed the religion 
of the State from Catholic to Protestant ? 
Even this was not a solitary instance. 
Every one knew what had been done in 
the reign of queen Mary, and after her 
time. In fact, the religion of the coun- 
try had for a considerable time wavered, 
and this or the other sect was up or 
down, as the? supporters of each were 
in or out of power. This was sufficient 
to shew that the legislature had a right 
to alter the religion as well as the laWvS 
of the country, with the consent of the 
people; and that if the people now 
thought, the Catholic religion preferable, 
they had a right to establish it as the 
religion of Hhe state. Why was the 
religion of the country changed to Pro- 
testantism, but because that religion wa« 
considered most beneficial to the state ? 
Thc;^ he asked , whether the established 
church of Ireland was the religion most 
beneficial to that country ? And if not, 
as he maintained it was not, the objects 
anfi intentions of ^government in estab- 
lishing it at the time of the Revolution 
were not carried into effect. For if they 
looked to the acts of king William, they 
would find, that had he had proper time, 
he would have placed the Catholics of 
Ireland upon the same footing with the 
Protestants. It appeared from the copy 
of a proclamation of that monarch, that 
had toe siege of Limerick lasted but one 
week more, he^ would have done this. 
Such was his general opinion with 
respect to religion. In his orders to the 
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‘authorUIes of Scotland he said, “ You 
must pass an act establishing such a 
church government as will# be ^ most 
agreeable to the wishes of the people.” 
Now, if his majesty had been afforded 
time, was it not fair to conclude that he 
would have dealt out a similar roeech of 
justice to Ireland? Why was this not 
done now ? Why had it not been done 
long ago? Was it that there existed 
some overwhelming dread, that the power 
and the interests of the few, that the 
large dominion now in the hands of indi- 
viduals, would be absorbed by the many ? 
His majesty's ministers had of late, much 
to their honour, acted with great feeling 
and he hoped they would advocate his 
side of the question, when he maintained 
that the interests of the many ought to 
preponderate over the interests of the 
few. He asked whether Ireland was to 
be governed for the benefit of the few 
or the many ? he hoped the latter. He 
hoped that as we had returned to sound 
principles of commerce, we should 
return to sound principles of legislation. 
That something must be done was evident. 
It was impossible to rule a country at the 
point of the bayonet. He was surprised 
that it should have lasted so long. He 
was convinced that it could not last much 
longer. The people ought no longer 
to b^e left either the victims or the per- 
petrators of violence and outrage. It 
was time that some steps should be taken 
to bring those within the protection of 
the law, and into the enjoyment of its 
privileges, who had hitherto been trea- 
ted as aliens to the constitution, and , 
who would feel most grateful for the 
favour of an equal participation in its 
blessings. By doing this, they would 
not only produce peace and tranquillity 
in Ireland but they would afford an op- 
portunity of extending to it a great pro- 
portion of that capital which was at pre- 
sent stagnant here, but which could be 
there employed to general advantage. He 
implored his majesty's ministers to grant 
this to the people of Ireland, if not as an 
act of justice, at least as an act of policy. 
They were called upon bjr that holy 
Book upon which their religion was foun- 
ded, to do unto others as they wished 
others should do unto them. If, then, 
they wished to act aB\%ri8tian6— ^ they 
wished to be considered as men acting up 
to their professions, he implor^ them not 
to keep six millions of their fellow subjects 
in a state of degradation and debasement* 


Let them not draw too tight the bonds by 
! which those unfortunate men had so long 
1 been bound* A time must come, and 
i that shortly, when such a system mUsC 
I have an end. There was a point beyond 
I which human suffering could not go.^ Let 
the House then now resolve to grant, as 
an act of favour that which the oppressed 
Irish had a right to claim as an act of 
justice. He would ask any man around 
him to give a moment's impartial con- 
sideration to the case. He • wtiuld % eall 
upon himself to change ihe^^se, and far 
a moment imagine^ himself the perse- 
cuted and degraded Catholic, and then 
put his hand upon his heart and declare 
that he should be satisfied with such a 
state of things? If any hon. member 
would do this, then he (Mr. H.) had not 
another observation to offer ; but, until 
this was done, until he saw gentlemen 
saying that they could feel satisfied and 
happy under the privations of the Roman 
Catholics, be must continue to assert, that 
those privations were disgraceful, unjust, 
and calculated to foster discontent and 
insubordinatipn in that country. 

It was well known that Ireland, like 
other states, had, in the progress of time; 
undergone ^reat changes, both ina political 
and a religious point of view. Accord- 
ing to the account of bishop Boulter, it 
appeared that, in 1733, the proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants was as four to 
one. This was, as it were, but a little 
while ago ; and yet the Catholics, with- 
out any law to support them, without any 
fostering hand to assist their progress, 
had gone on increasing beyond all con- 
ception. This was a warning to the go- 
vernment. It shewed them, that that body 
could not be depressed that they roust 
be admitted to the blessings of the con- 
stitution, or else they must be extermi- 
nated. Indeed, the facts of themselves 
were sufficient to justify the introduction 
of a change; 'for, while the Roman Catho- 
lics increased in such a degree, the Pro- 
testants, protected as they were by the 
state, having every advantage which 
wealth and power could give, possessed 
an exclusive clergy of 1,289 persons^ 
having four archbishops, 18 bishops, 3S 
deans, 108 dignitaries, 178 prebendariei^ 
52 vicars choral, and 107 rural deans, 512 
miiior canons, Ac* This list he had taken 
from the ** Clerical Guide,*' which was of 
coHTie correct. Here, then, was a pe^ 
manent s^ff in the church, which, if 
possible at all to support it, wda suflic^t 
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to support any establislinient. For wrhat . Wakefield, the proportion of Catholics to* 
purpose so large a body was kept up, he j Protestants, in Waterford, which in 17SS 
wa» at a doss to understand. If they was as for^ to one, had increased to one 
belonged to a church of from fifteen to hundred to one. In some parishes there 
twenty tnillioBs of persons, they night was not to be found a single Protestant 
takiilate the staff as proportioned to the family; while in several others there were 
body ; but for a church of 5(X),000 per- only two or three. It would appear that 
eons, why, it afforded a spiritual serjeant the clergy had adopted the principle of 
for every ten men [a lau^]. And yet. the Commissionera directed to establish 
wbat was the result r' Out of a population schools in Ireland, and asked, •*what use is 
of aeven millions, there were no more than there of churches if we have no congrega- 
ont* inillfon of Protestants, one-half of tions ?’* as others did “ what use is there 
whombelongeddo the estaMished church, f^of schools if we have no scholars It 
and the others were Dissenters. Such should be recollected, however, that there 


were the results, notwithstanding the num- 
bers, and enormous revenues of the Pro* 
testant clergy. Adam Smith said, if 
you wish an idle and inefficient clergy, 
pay them well ; if you wisli an active 
and industrious clergy, give them barely 
sufficient for their wants/* Now, with 
enormous staff of Protestant clerg^^ in 
Ifelatid, and their more enormous reve- 
nues, it was found that the proportion of 
Calbolics to Protestants bad increased 
from 4 to 1 to 14 to 1 ! 

He now came to the revenues from 
Which this staff derived their pay : and 
here he begged to assure his majesty^s 
mifilsters, that, if he was incorrect, it was 
solely because the best sources of informal 
tion were closed against him. He had a 
short time ago received three letters from 
Ireland, and it was curious that, though 
coming from different parts, they all 
agreed upon one point ; namely, that it 
was impossible for any private individual 
to obtain information as to the real value 
of church livings jn Ireland. This was 
sufficient to account for any error into 
whirh he migh| fall upon |his part of the 
•ubjtHit. According, however, to the 
best calculation which he had been able 
to make, there were church lands which, 
if rented out as other lands were, would 
let for 2,500,000/. There were fourteen 
millions of acres in Ireland, *of which the 
clergy held two-elcvenths, aitd taking 
Wakefield’s proportions, and the average 
value of property in the different counties, 
it atnounted to the above sum. No mat- 
ter, then, whether this sum went to A. B., 
the bishop, or C. D., his son, or nephew, 
or other relative who held under him : 
soo^e dne belonging to the clergy got that 
whidi bdpng®« to the church. Adding 
to the two mfillions end a half the average 
inm produced by 1,289 benefices 
a year eah^ the appointments waold make 
a sum <» 8^900,000/. According to 


were times when the most hardened per- 
sons with respect to religion, felt rept'n- 
tance and compunctious visitings, and that 
upon such occasions, if they could not go 
to their own, they would fly to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Thus it was that the 
Catholics daily added to their number!^. 
The Protestant Staff might be reckoned, 
in addition to the 1,289 benefices, to con- 
sist of 1,500 more, including 600 curate*;. 

He now came to the situation of the 
Roman Catholic Establisliments. He 
found that in Ireland there were twenty- 
six Catholic Bishops living upon small 
salaries, of from 300/. to 1001. a-year. 
Some of them so small, that the bishop 
frequently retained a parish, the duties of 
which he performed like any other parish 
priest. Here the Roman Catholics had 
four bisliops more than the Protestant 
Church. The Catholic priests, including 
parish priests and assistants, amounted to 
2,500 ; and, if they allowed 1,500 clergy 
for 500,000 Protestants, surely 2,500 
priests could not b*? considered too large 
an establishment for six millions of Roman 
Catholics. He believed, in mentioning 
this number, he had stated the outside ; 
and as to their fees, made up as they were 
of small, and for the greater part gratui- 
tous sums, it was impossible to state more 
than that they were generally very small. 
Notwithstanding which they were as cha- 
ritable as their circumstances would allow ; 
and the way in which they carried their 
point was by their assiduity and attentions 
to their Bucks. Those who had large sti- 
pends were inclined to be idle ; those who 
were limited to small salaries were stimu- 
lated to activity and zeal in the perform- 
ance of their dutie^. To this it was that 
he, HI d great degree, attributed tlie great 
mcrease of the Roman Catholics ; and he 
asked, whether this was not in itself a 
Sufficient ground of inquiry, as io what 
had been denoi as wtU as what it was ad« 
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• visable to do at present ? Another point table of the House, it appeared, that the 
to which he wished to call the attention number of parishes in Ireland having be- 
of the House was this. It was ihe opinion nefices was 2,224. Of these, 1,391 were 
of bishop Warburton, a celebrated ’friend ! in the gift of the bishops. In the gift pf 
of the church, that “ when there are se- [ the Crown, the number was 293 : making 
veral religions in a state, the slate should I the total number of benefices in the gift 
naturally ally itself to the largest,*’ That j of the Crown and the bishops, 1684. In 
was to say, the state should give 'such ' Jay hands there were 367 benefices, and 
religion its support and protection. But the universities possessed 21. There were 
there was Ireland, a country, six-sevenths also 95 inappropriate and vacant, and 
of whose population were Catholic, and | without churches or incumbents. Making 
yet the state, so far from allying itself with, ' a total of 2,167. The return dul ^ipot 
was opposed to them. The opinion of state how the remaining^ berfefices, 77^iu 
Dr. Palcy, upon the same subject, was as number, were disposed of. In 1818, the 
follows — “ It is the duty of the magi- total number of incumbents was 1,289. 
stratc, in the choice of the religion which Out of this number 758 were resident, and 
he establishes, to consult the faith of the 531 were non-resident. The non-rcsi- 
nation, rather than his own. If the dis- dents, therefore, formed a considerable 
senters from the establishment become the portion of the whole number of incum"> 
majority of the people, the establishment bents. When it was recollected that every 
itself ought to be altered or qualified.” — Catholic clergyman resided in his parish, 
They were now come to that point. If no person could be surprised at the great 
ever there was a time, when such an act increase which had taken place in the 
of justice ought to be done, it was the pre- number of Catholics within the last half 
sent. As to making proselytes of the century. 

Catholics, it was out of the question : no W^ithout tiring the House with any de« 
man could now entertain a hope of that tailed remarks upon such an extensive pa- 
kind ; would it not, therefore, he wise to tronage allowed to remain in the hands of 
attend to what Paley and Warburton the bishops, he would content himself with 
said, and make the religion of the Roman observing, that it was a system which 
Catholics be the established religion of loudly and imperiously called for a revision. 
Ireland ? Would it not bewwise to open In looking to the numbers of resident and 
to them the employments and emoluments non-resident clergy, he would take the 
of the state? No man of liberal opinions last volume upon that subject which liad 
could oppose himself to the wisdom, the been laid on their table. He first came to 
expediency, or the justice ofsuch a course the dioceses of Waterford and Lismore. 
of proceeding. And he would put it to He there found that there were — resident 
till? House wdietlier the vast alteration 4 rectors; absent, 19 do — resident, 
which time had made had not rendered 13 vicars; absent, 13 do — resident, 1 
such a step necessary ? Let the House, curate; making in theVhole, 18 resident, 
then, as the grand inquest of the nation, and 32 absent clergy ; of these there were 
at least enter into an inquiry into the many pluralistS, holding 8ome two, some 
grievances existing in that country, and three, and more livings. He mentioned 
the causes of, and remedies best to be ap- this case only as one instance out of many 
plied to them. • and what he had to state of this single 

Much had been said respecting the man- county, ought to be enough to satisfy the 
ner in which the clergy of the Catholic House as to the necessity of inquiry. In 
and Protestant religion discharged (lieir 1766, thu number of Catholic families in 
duties in Ireland. Fo*r himself, he must Waterford, as appeared by the returns of 
say, that upon inquiry, he had found the Mr. Wakefield, was 16,519, and between 
Protestant clergy very deficient in that that year and 1792, they had increased to 
respect, compared \yitli their opponents, if 108,625, The Protestants, in Waterford, 
he might so call them, the Catholic priests, in 1766, were only 2,879, and before 1792 
In speaking of the clergy of the establish- even this small proportion had dwindled 
ed church of Ireland, he begged to be tq 1,375, ^et, for the religious jnsiruc- 
understood as not malting any invidious tion of these 1,375 Protestants, there 
comparison between that church and the were no less than fifty benefices, extending 
church of this country. His only object over the whole of the county. Did not 
was, to place his facts jclearly before the this comparison of numbers of itself fbrm 
House. According to a return on the a ground for concurrence in the motion f 
VOL, XL 2 N 
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Suppose b 11 the Protestants should, in time, 
disappear from the diocese, was it still to 
be pretepded, that fifty clergymen ought 
to be mamtained, who would have no duty 
to perform ? The comparison in Ireland 
was now, one Protestant to fourteen Ca- 
tholics. In time, it might be one Protes- 
tant to forty, fifty, or sixty Catholics; 
and, while this diminution clearly shewed 
the worthlessness and inutility of the church 
establishment would any man be so 
haHy as to insist that that establishment 
oyght to bl^ preserved, at an expense 
of nearly three millions sterling ? [hear, 
hear!]. To every thing there must be 
some limit; and, availing ourselves of 
past experience, surely [it was high 
time to begin a reform of the system. It 
was not yet too late, whatever it might 
be soon. There was plenty to be done, 
plenty of materials, and a rich harvest 
might in time be reaped, if the proper 
mode of cuhivation were employed. In 
the first instance, it would be necessary to 
commence by deep ploughing and break- | 
ing up ground that had long been un- 
touched. 

There was another important point to 
which he would direct the attention of 
gentlemen ; without troubling the House 
with too many particulars, he would select 
a few* examples of parishes in which Ca- 
tholics formed the whole, or nearly the 
whole population, and where the tithes 
were paid to clergymen who did not reside 
or had no duty to perform. He had a list 
of the parishes in the north-west quarter 
of the county of Cork, those which of late • 
had been particularly disturbed, and where | 
the irritation had b*een mainly excited by i 
the exaction of tithes. It had been said | 
on a former night, by an hdn. friend, that : 
Ireland differed from other countries in 
this respect— that, if local disturbance oc- j 
curred, it was followed by general distur* 
bance— that the fire spread in various di- 
vections. .This was true. But why was 
it true ? Because the people at large were 
prepared for disturbance by discontent 
produced by ill-treatment. The whole 
country was like a train of gunpowder, 
ready to explode the moment a spark fell 
upon any portion of it. Thus it must con- 
tinue^ until the causes of discontent were 
removed ; and one of those causes and a 
chief one, was the tithe system. In the 
parish of Ballyvourney, a great para of 
which belonged totliehon. member for the 
city of Cork (sir N. CoUhurst)^ there was 
neither glebe, glebe-house, resident cler- 


gyman, church, nor a single Protestant, 
[hear, hear ;] Yet the tithe exacted from 
the Catholics was from 500/. to 700/, a- 
year. ‘ Such a state of things must com- 
pel the people to think. They must form 
their own opinions, and must feel that 
every shilling of tithe they were obliged to 
pay without the performance of a single re- 
ligious duty, was nothing short of robbery 
[hear,hear!]. Hedeclared most solemnly 
that if he were in the situation of the un- 
happy Catholics of Ballyvourney, such 
would be his feeling and conviction. He 
could not help iu He should hold it 
to be his duty to do what he could to 
resist the continuance of such a system : 
and unless he could divest himself of 
human reason and human feelings, he 
could not help resisting it [hear, hear !]. 
Could it be wondered, then, that the 
peasants, the cotters, as they called 
them, should be so combustible, the mo- 
ment the smallest spark was dropi)ed 
among them ? The parish of Torne-drum- 
mond contained only one Protestant family 
and paid a tithe of 700/. In Clondroliid 
the Protestant families were three or four 
and the tithe from 900/. to 1,000/. The 
case of Ahabollog and Donouglmiore was 
nearly the same; while in Inniscar, for 
three or four Protestant families, the tithes 
were no less ihan from 2,000/. to 3,000/. 
a-year. Thus, it appeared, that the Ca- 
tholics in seven parishes paid not less than 
7,000/. every year for the performance of 
divine service to not more than eighteen 
or twenty families. The people were 
charged with the payment of tithes for 
clergy, from whom they did not receive 
the smallest assistance; and frequently 
where they had neither clergyman nor 
church, they were called upon to pay for 
the building of churches in other parishes. 
This. was an additional cause of irritation, 
and it was impossible to expect any peo- 
ple to bear it. 

If the church ever expected to prosper 
it must be reformed, and one great reform 
must relate to pluralities. They ought, 
under no circumstances, to be allowed ; 
every benefice ought to be separately fill- 
ed. He was satisfied, that if the service 
of religion were properly discharged, the 
nation would never be backward in giving 
clergymen an ample remuneration. Ex- 
cuses and reasons Vithout number were 
always offered for pluralities, and why 
clergymen should not live upon their be- 
nefices. The privileges of Peers were 
spoken of. Peers required chaplains ; 
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• but three, four, or iSve chApIains were out 
of the question, and there were instances 
where the appointment of olviplains was 
made without the individual having ever 
been seen. It was alleged, that some 
livings were not worth having. He would 
take upon himself to deny the assertion. 
There was no living in the gift of any 
bishop, in this country or in Ireland, which 
competent persons might not be found 
gladly to accept. Certain duty was to 
be performed ; and the patron ought to 
selett an individual qualified to discharge 
it. He had been assured by a clergyman 
of the utmost respectability, who had 
made the church and its institutions his 
study, that there was not even a benefice 
of loh a year, on which individuals pro- 
perly qualified might not be found to re- 
side. The trial, indeed, had never been 
made ; but the reverend gentleman to 
wdiom he alluded challenged it, and was 
satisfied that the result would confirm his 
opinioQ. 

He would now proceed to state only a 
few instances of pluralities ; for if he 
were to go through them all, he should 
detain the House the whole of the night. 
On this part of the subject he had availed 
himself of the “ Ecclesiastical Register,’* 
Dublin edition, of 1820, which was pub- 
lished under a certain degi^e of authority. 
The rev. Robert Alexander was archdea- 
con of Down, and register of the consis- 
torial court ; he lield a union of four rec- 
tories and vicarages, viz ; Hillsborough, 
4,000 acres ; Drumbo, 5,000 acres; Drum- 
ley, 1000 acres ; and Killelief, 1,391 acres. ' 
It all belonged to the corps of the archdea- 
conry. And here he might observe, that ^ 
the opinion he entertained of the inutility 
of deans, prebends, and in fact the whole 
of the ecclesiastical staff, with the excep- 
tion of one or two, had been held many 
years ago by a man not likely to be sus- 
pected of entertaining opinions hostile to. 
the established church. He alluded to 
lord Dartmouth. Rut before he read an 
extract from the 5tii volume of Burnet’s 
History containing the opinion of lord 
Dartmouth, he wished to remark, that 
tliree individuals who had died primates of 
Ireland had come to their dioceses with 
scarcely any property, and had yet left 
behind them not less than 800,000/. Their 
names had been givdn to him, and he had 
expected to have received an extract from 
the probates of their wills; he had applied 
for it, but he had not yet obtained it. If 
he were in error, he was therefore not to 


blame. He confidently believed his ioforin* 
ation, and he would put it to any mao, 
however biassed, whether a system ought 
to continue, under which three individuals 
could thus enrich themselves, at a time 
when such extreme distress prevailed in 
Ireland, that it had claimed the sympathy 
and obtained the benevolent assistance of 
this country ? Could any man satisfy his 
conscience, and quietly witness such an 
enormous accumulation of the property 
of the people under any, but especia^y^un- 
der such circumstances^ Tliousands and 
tens of thousands Were heaped together by 
the clergy, while the mass of the nation 
was literally dying of starvation. Jiord 
Dartmouth 8 observations upon deans and 
chapters were these : — “ We hear much 
of the poverty of some of the clergy, but 
nothing of the wealth of others ; but take 
it on the whole, and no Christian church 
has a better provisiou. If the lands be* 
longing to deans and chapters, who are of 
no more use, either to the church or the 
state, than abbots and monks, were divid- 
ed among the poor clergy in every diocese, 
there would beno just reason of complaint 
unless that bishops’ daughters would not 
go off so well as they do noW, with a good 
sinecure ; and if bisnops themselves were 
brought to an equality of revenue, as well 
as function, it would prevent the great 
scandal given by commendams and trans- 
lations, that are daily increasing. But 
it is to be hoped, that the legislature will 
think proper, some time or other, to put 
them under a better regulation’! [hear, 
hear !]«— These were the words, be it re- 
membered of a Tory anxious to support the 
church not the speech of a Radical desirous 
of pulling it down. He would leave it to 
the Peers of* England dtemselves, or to 
the Commons of England, putting their 
hands upon their hearts, to say, whether 
such a state of things ought to continue. He 
would willingly rest the issue of his mo- 
tion upon the result of that conscientious 
appeal.* The time was arrived when the 
evils of Ireland demanded a remedy. 
Those who ought to be the props and 
stays of the church, would, in fact, he its 
ruin and overthrow ; amassing, as they 
were, such princely fortunes, yet shewing 
the roost niggardly parsimony where they 
ought towbe most liberal. When he saw 
such paltry conduct as had been exhibit- 
ed by the bishop qf Derry, who was in 
tlie, receipt of 15,000/. or 20,000/. a year, 
respectiqg the repairing of a cathedral, he 
could not conceive what the Irish govern- 
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ment or the church itself could be about. 
Did they suppose, because the public had 
hitherto borne with them until their pa- 
tience was nWrly exhausted, that therefore 
Ihey would be allowed to go on as they 
had hitherto done with impunity? It was 
impossible that such a state of things 
ahould continue. To use the words of lord 
Dartmouth it was a scandal to the church 
and to parliament. Unless the House in- 
stitqed an immediate inquiry, it would 
abfiSvlon irs ^uty ; for it was of the highest 
im|jortance Ciiat. the church should be 
rendered honourable '’in itself, and fpro- 
ductive of advantage to the community. 

He wished to render the archtleacons 
useful, and that they should reside upon 
their livings. He would state one or two 
comraendams, that the House might 
juilge of them. The rev. Robert Alex- 
ander had one or two vicarages in Ossory, 
aindwasnon-resident, had no church and no 
curate. He had also a third living, where 
he was non-resident, and had no curate. 
In Cashel also, the union was made in 
1789, long after the evils of unions and 
pluralities had been pointed out by Mr. 
’Grattan and others. The public were 
also much indebted to the right hon. 
baronet, (sir J. Newport) for his exer- 
tions upon this subject. The very rev. 
Hichard Allot, dean of Raphoe, a^orded 
another instance. Raphoe was a rectory 
and a vicarage, and the extent of the 
union was altogether 10 miles by 7 ; he 
had a curate at Raphoe at 75/. a year ; 
another at Killteevock at the same salary; 
and a third at Kelligarvan also at 75/. a 
year. The same, clergyman was vicar 
choral of Armagh and chancellor of the 
Dublin diocese. The rev. (Jilbert Austin, 
of the Dublin diocese, was vicar of May- 
nooth and prebendary of Cloncamery in 
Ossory ; he had 6ve vicarages united in 
1782, with one church, and one resident 
curate with 75/. a year. The rev. J. 
Bingley had four vicarages an'd a rectory, 
three churches, and three curates. / The 
hon. and rev. Joseph Bourker had eight 
rectories and vicarages united in 1804. 
The rev. James Hamilton, in the diocese 
of Meath, was in much the same situation. 
But he would nut fatigue the House by 

S into further details of the kind, 
bad been extracted with igreat care 
and accuracy. 

He was confident, that he had already 
stated sufficient grounds for his motioti, 
but there were one or two other points 
jvell worthy of consideration. He had 


I now to accuse the Protestant archbishops 
and bishops of Ireland, of not doing their 
duty-^of downright and culpable neglect, 
which he was ready, if necessary, to prove 
at the bar* There was an act of parliament 
in force, which provided, tliat if an indivi- 
dual be appointed to a benefice where 
there is no glebe-house, no means of resir 
dence, if the income amounted to 150/,, 
he was bound to take measures for erect- 
ing one before the expiration of two years 
of incumbency. Much of the non-resi- 
dence had been imputed to a warit of 
places of residence, and against this ex- 
cuse the act wisely guarded. Now, he 
had a list of 20 or 30 benefices where no 
glebe houses had been erected after ten 
and even twelve years incumbency. Was 
not this a point that required investiga- 
tion? Here was the disobedience oT a 
positive law ; and it was fit to ascertain 
why it had been disobeyed. I'he number 
of benefices with tl'.e cure of souls in 
Ireland, under one return, was 1,270; 
the number of churches was 1,140; the 
number of benefices without cliurclies, 
192; the number of unions, 453; the 
number of glebe houses, 717 ; the 
number of benefices without glebe 
houses, 629; the number of benefices 
without glebe lands, 343 ; the number of 
resident incunfbents, 7G3 ; and the num- 
ber of absent incumbents, 507. It be- 
came, therefore, important to ascertain, 
why the bishops had neglected their duty ; 
more especially as he was informed, that 
a bishop, now in Ireland, since the intro- 
duction of the bill to enforce residences, 
had given away two livings, where the 
incumbents could not possibl}' reside. In 
a few days, he expected to be furnished 
with the papers upon this point, and in 
the mean time, he was assured that the 
fact was as he had represented it. 

He would now proceed to another rea- 
son which he thought strongly recom- 
mended the inquiry he sought for. A 
ciirihus circumstance had occurred of late, 
in which the Irish government was much 
to blame, having acted contrary to its 
duty, and encouraged the evil which it 
ought to have checked. Having made 
this cliarge, he would endeavour to prove 
it. It was well known, that there were 
such things as first-fruits, and that the 
sovereigns of this country, in order to 
equalise and improve the value of livings, 
had made them over to the church. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to what had been the practice with regard 
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*to first-fruits, and in this instance only he attempt at spoliation on his part, was, in 
would institute a comparison between fact, only an attempt at doing justice to 
England and Ireland. The fright lion, the wronged ; and that proceeding had 
baronet below (sir J, Newport) had moved had the effect of disclosing some matters 
for various returns uponthis point, to which of importance connected with this ques-* 
ministers would have done well if they tion. It appeared by the returns, made 
had attended. In his (Mr. H’s) opinfon, on the motion of the right hon. baronet, 
the church of Ireland was twice or three that eleven changes had taken place with- 
tlmes as rich as the church of England, in the last seven years. Eleven bishops had 
What, then, had it done with its enormous been appointed ; and, what did the House 
revenues ? He could not help thinking suppose the first-fruits on those appoint- 
ihat dean Swift was a wiser and a more | merits amounted to ? Perhaps 80,030/. 
far-sighted man tlian the ministers of our ; or 4*0,000/. would not sferiT an extraua- 
own day, and his name was connected | cant calculation on Irish bisliopricks, pro- 
with the first-fruits of Ireland. When ducing from 5,000/. to 18,000/. a year, 
the first-fruits were given to the church Would the House believe, that the whole 
of England, application was made to the contribution of eleven Irish bishops, to 
minister, Godolphin, to procure the same the poor clergy, by the benevolence of 
ennce-rsioii for Ireland. Swift was em- the sovereign, in the way of first-fruits, 
ployed to n(?gociatc, and he was told by was only 910/. [cheers and laughter] ? 
llic minister, that it would be of no use ^ Of all mockeries ever disclosed this ap- 
to give the first-fruits to the church of peared to be the most splendid ; and lie 
Ireland, because they would not be ap- i maintained that the government had been 
plied to the purpose for which they were guiltyofagrossbreach of duty, if not worse, 
intended. However, Swift succeeded after | in allowing it. He would first show how 
some persuasion, and the first-fruits were ' the valuation stood : and here he did not 
granted to Ireland. It ought to be recol- ■ pretend to go into the valuation of bene- 
lectcd, however, that there was a dif- fices throughout the country, as they must, 
fercnce between the cases of England and of course, he imperfect, and) if correct, 
Irelarxl in this respect. In England the would lead him into too wide afield. He 
Grown reserved the tenths ; but in order would compare only the bishoprics ; and, 
to assist the poor clergy of Ireland more i this should be the only comparison he 
eH’ectuully, the tenths (or, he believed, ; would make between England and Ireland, 
more projierly, the twentieths) were i The archbishops and bishops sees in Eng- 
given up with the first-fruits. Thegrava- ! land were valued to the first-fruits in the 
men of his charge against the govern- j king s books at 21,824/. ; this was a fixed 
nient was this. The first-fruits were fixed \ valuation, in consideration that they con- 
and valued in England, and it was provided tinned to pay the tenths. The House 
that they should not be revalued ; where* would scarcely believ^ that the valuation 
as, in Ireland it was expressly reserv- of the four archbishoprics in Ireland— 
ed, that they should be revalued from Armagh, Duljlin, Cashel, and Tuam, was 
lime to time. 7'hree years ago, when only 1051/. It was absolutely ridiculous, 
lie first brought toward a question re- The valuation of the 28 sees ( for formerly 
gardiog the church establishment of Ire- there were 28 bishoprics, all separately 
land, it was seen, that the clergy had pdid valued, though now united into 18) was 
from year to year their miserable pittance* oot more than 2,125/. Let him (Mr. H.) 
— he called it a miserable pittance, for it have the property thus valued to thefirst- 
was nothing less than a robbery, b/the fruits, aftd he should be most willing to 
rich dignitaries, of the poor curates. The pay 50,000/. for the first-fruits. Nothing 
first-fruits were given, not to maintain the could be more scandalous than the whole 
splendour of those who had already too of this system of fraud ; while the people 
iniicl), hut to provide subsistence for those of England, Scotland and Ireland, for 
who had too little, The dignitaries had half a century, had been year after year 
not done their duty in this respect : they called upon to advance money for the 
had done any thing ljut their duty ; they Church otfreland, to theextentof 780,000/. 
had themselves become the robbers, until the vote was stopped in the last ses- 
the violators, and the spoliators of the sidn, the valuation of. first-fruits upon the 
church, which he was some time ago bfsitops sees, intended by the benevolence 
accused of having so needlessly and of the C^wn for the maintenance of the 
) 9 'antouly attacked. What was called an inferior clergy f had been no more than 
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Syl76/* [hear, hear ]]• Last year the 
further grant waa resisted, and success- 
fully resisted, until the accounts of first- 
fruits were laid before the House. From 
these ^documents it appeared, that while 
England had paid 14,853/, in first-fruits 
and tenths, Ireland had only paid 9101., 
or about one-sixteenth that amount, though 
her church establishment was double or 
treble as rich as that of England. 

. Such a state of things must have been 
Jtq^^n torhis majesty's ministers, yet they 
had allowed it continue. It was also 
necessary to mention, that patents had 
been granted to two individuals to col- 
lect the first-fruits ; one of these was held 
by Mr. Shaw Mason. The average on 
the last ten years of the value of first- 
fruits of the clergy of Ireland, exclusive | 
of the bishops, was 370/. During that I 
period, four years had passed in which not ' 
a single shilling was paid, though not one ' 
year had elapsed without a number of, 
promotions. He could not imagine how 
ministers could shut their eyes to these 
facts. Not only, however, had they shut 
their eyes, but they had given these pro- 
ceedings their sanction, and had even gone 
the length df threatening to turn an indi- 
vidual out of his office, because he dared 
to promote a new and a more equitable 
valuation. Such was the fact, Mr. Shaw 
Mason, when he found that this new va- 
luation was resisted as illegal, applied to 
a gentleman of the name of Allen for his 
opinion upon the point ; and the opinion 
given reflected great honour upon the in- 
dividual, as much as the contrary opinion 
might be said to have disgraced the attor* 
jiey-general. True '“it was, as a friend near 
him observed, the opinion of an attorney- 
general was not worth a pin, because it 
was always what ministers wished it should 
be. This instance did not form an ex- 
ception. It was not to be forgotten, 
likewise, in looking at this part of the sub- 
ject, that the primates, though they would 
Mot #Upw their own valuations to be aug- 
took care to increase the fines 
to them; and recently the^ had been 
jTuised, iusomeinstances, from eight pounds 
4o mne pounds ten shillings. This fact 
ahewed that they well knew how to guard 
xheir own private interests, though they 
dtsnagnnled the general interests of the 
chur& over which they presided. Mr. 
Shaw Mason called , upon the erohbishops 
and bishops to pay what appeared to^him 
the yearly value s whiebi of 
safuiedi on the ground that the valiuitiah 


was fixed. Mr. Mason replied that, on 
examination, he found that the value of 
the livingi^ was to be ascertained from 
time /o time, and he had taken the opi- 
nion of Mr. Allen, who confirmed him in 
the notion he had entertained. The bi- 
shiqis then applied to the government of 
Ireland, requiring it to interfere on their 
behalf; and a second reference being 
made to Mr. Allen, he confirmed the de- 
cision he had before given upon the ques- 
tion. The government appealed to the 
attorney-general, and it was almost need- 
less to say, that the opinion of that officer 
turned upon a trifling point, that really 
looked very like shuffling, or at least shun- 
ning the real question at issue. He (Mr. 
Hume) was ready to risk every thing he 
possessed upon the result of this question 
— whether the attorney-general would 
have given such an opinion upon any sub- 
ject unconnected with the wishes and 
interests of his employers. In short, when- 
ever any body was disposed to remedy 
abuses, the claw of the government was 
thrust in to drag out the unfortunate 
enemy of abuses, and to defend and cover 
every species of corruption. He had 
stated to the House a strong case of an 
attempt to overbear a man in his endea- 
vours to discharge the duties of his ofiice. 

I He felt honestly and warmly on this sub- 
i ject, and he could not avoid expressing 
■ some indignation in adverting to it. It 
i was vain to mince the matter ; for unle.ss 
the truth was boldly stated, it was impos- 
sible that justice could be done. Why 
did the government appoint individuals to 
perform a duty which they had no power 
to execute ? He would ask the attorney- 
general for Ireland why those gentlemen 
were appointed to their situations if it 
were not to collect the first-fruits by va- 
luation ? for it appeared, by the very pa- 
tent of their appointment, that they were 
authorized to value berjefices under the 
act of Henry 8th. He would now put 
it to the House whether it could sanction 
such proceedings ? Would ministers to- 
lerate such abuses ? From the liberality 
which some of them had already evinced 
on some occasions, he did hope that they 
would not lend themselves to a system by 
which the public money was so scandal- 
ously misapplied. He did confidently 
trust that the right hon. secretary for fo- 
reign afffiirs would not throw his powerful 
shield over men who advocated sueh 
abuses, however they might be protected 
by others. The public now looked up 
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•for protection against such g^oss jobs, and continued the law of the land up to tlie 
he trusted they would not be disappoint- present day. He only mentioned this to 
ed. The Irish government yight have satisfy the scruples of others, that church 
relied on the opinion of the attorn^’ and property was not always considered of that 
solicitor-general; but at all events there inviolable character which some members 
was another legal opinion the other way ; wished to attach to it, and to shew that 
and as there was a difference, the poorer vre might, without a violation of any sa- 
clergy, for whose good those first-fruits cred principle, consider of the expediency 
were intended, might have had the benefit \ of dispensing with any number of bishops, 
of it. He had known nothing since he j as well as our ancestors had of uniting 
had had a seat in parliament, which called | two bishoprics into one, or might con- 
more loudly for inquiry than did this fact; . sider of allowing parties to pupjriiase thsir 
and -if he had mentioned no other, he i tithe altogether, by tWS disagreeable 
thought it would be a sufficient ground ! and often litigious pTocess of annual col- 
for granting his motion. j lection might be avoided. 

He ought to apologize for detaining the | He again begged pardon for occupying 
House at such length [hear, hear] ; but i the House at so great a length, but he 
there was one other observation whicli he j could assure them that he had not told 
could not abstain from making, and he | half what might be said upon the subject, 
did it more to satisfy the scruples of some He knew that he might be misrepresented^ 
gentlemen, as to the inviolability of tithe and that this might be stated to be a mere 
and other church property, than as a rea- question of pounds, shillings, and pence*, 
son for a removal of any doubts of his But though, even in that sense, it would 
own ; for his opinion had long been fixed be by no means an unimportant subject 
on this subject. He knew that many of consideration, still it was not in that 
gentlemen objected to any measure cal- light, he said, he put it. He contended 
dilated to interfere in any manner with for the principle, that when an evil waa 
the property of the church, on the ground 1 known to exist, aVemedy should beapplicd; 
that it was a sacred and irrevocable grant. I and that it was the duty of the House not 
Now, he held in his hand a book published to allow that evil to increase, where a re- 
nt Oxford in the year 1608, in which it medy might be applied with effect. The 
would appear, that tithe and other church hon. member then proceeded to recapitu- 
property were not looked upon with the late the arguments which he had urged 
same reverontial awe as at present, but j in the course of his speech. The state of 
were rather considered as a property which I Ireland imperiously called upon them to 
the sovereign might give to the church, ' grant to the Catholics of that country, 
and resume at pleasure. In looking to what they were justly entitled to ; namely, 
this subject, they ought to go back to the an equality of civil rights. The principle 
time of Henry 8th, when the tithes were j for which he contended was the principle 
taken from one set of men and given to ' of conciliating the pedple of Ireland, and 
another. It was well known, that Henry relieving the djstressed population of that 
8th gave away tithes at will, not merely country from the state ofxliscord, misery, 
t o the church, but to laymen, and that and starvation in which th^ were plunged, 
several lay impropriators at the present The government would forfeit all claim 
day possessed considerable property ob- to the character of just and equitable, if 
tuined in this way. Henry’s will in those it persisted in the present lamentable sys- 
grants was law — his injunctions and pro- tern by which Ireland was impoverished 
clamations in ecclesia§tical as well as civil and oppsessed. The principles of conci- 
affairs had the force of legislative enact- liation and toleration were those on which 
ments ; and most of those respecting re- his motion mainly rested ; and he had 
ligion were afterwards passed into law. only introduced the details to satisfy the 
The book in his hand contained one of House that inquiry was imperiously called 
those injunctions, in which he ordered, for. If he had at all succeeded in niak- 
that “ the use of holy bread and holy wa- ing himself understood, he must have con- 
fer, and the payment of tithes, should be vinced thes House that the state of Ireland 
continued, until the kfhg changed or obro- required a change; and he was satisfied 
gated any of them.” This injunction con- that if the evils which.it was the object of 
tinned in force until the reign of Mary, his nyiotion to get rid of were removed, all 
It was then repealed^ but was afterwar4s other cvil^ would be found comparatively 
renewed in the reign of Elizabeth, and of minoc importance. He had shewn the 
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House that, so far «ras tlie existing sys- 
tem from having the effect of keeping up 
the proportion between Protestants and 
Catholics, the proportion of Catholics to 
Protestants had increased to the amount 
of 14* to 1* He had shewn that the laws 
were disregarded. He had shewn that 
the bishops did not do their duty, and 
that unless that House acted as it ought 
to act, they never would do their duty. 
All these circumstances afforded the strong- 
est grouni* for inquiry. His object was, 
not to injure*^the established church in 
Ireland, or to attacHits possessions; but 
merely to pledge the House to an inquiry ; 
and he would leave it to the House to say 
whether that inquiry should be by means 
of a select committee or by a commission. 
Tlie lion, member then moved, amidst 
loud cheers, 

That it is expedient to inquire whe- 
ther the present Church Establishment of 
Ireland be not more than commensurate 
to the services to be performed, both as 
regards the number or persons employed, 
and the incomes they receive.” 

Mr. Stanley said, that, however painful 
he might find it, to be under the necessity 
of differing,* in some measure, from many 
of those for whose public character he 
entertained the highest regard, he trusted 
this would be considered as some apology 
for his venturing, however inadequately, 
to state the grounds on which he founded 
his opposition to the present motion. 
Agreeing as he did, in many points, with 
the hon. member, he could not but 
consider the time and circumstances 
under which this motion was brought 
before' the House, However well calculated 
to secure votes in its favour, as peculiarly 
unfortunate. Tlie tendency, and indeed 
the avowed object, of the motion was, 
at one and the same time to lower the 
authorit}' of the church establishment, and 
to alleviate the misfortunes of Ireland. 
The hon. member had endeavoured to 
secure in support of his motion, the 
prejudices of all those who had the 
mterests of Ireland at heart. In a warm 
and zealous attachmcMU to the interests 
and welfare of Ireland, he (Mr. S.) would 
ield to no man. It was but too well 
DOWii that, within the last few years, 
attempts had been made by the 4 )res 8 , and 
through the more dangerous channels of 
private insinuation, to cast odium on she 
established church.* Her revenues had 
been commented upon with uiyustiffable 
severity, and the private errors and vices 


of individual members had been dragged 
forward with malignant avidity, and had 
been most ?infairly employed to cast odium 
on thfe establishment to which they be- 
longed. He would venture to say, that 
if one half of the industry which had betm 
exerted to malign the established church 
had been employed to draw forth to 
public notice the virtues, which many of 
its members displayed in the unostenta- 
tious discharge of their sacred functions, 
the church might have defied the boldest 
attempts of calumny and detraction, r The 
hon. member then proceeded to contend, 
that in a matter of such vital importance 
to the nation, the utniost caution should 
be used, lest by an indiscreet zeal for 
doing good we might inflict an irreparable 
injury. He would not assert that there 
might not be circumstances which would 
justify an interference wdth the property 
of the church, but he would maintain, that 
no such circumstances could exist whicli 
would not equally justify an interference 
with landed, funded, and commercial 
property. Such circumstances did not 
exist now, nor v/as there apy probability 
of their existence at any future period. 
He then proceeded to contend, that as a 
measure of finance, the inquiry would be 
unjust and unnecessary, and that as a 
measure of cocciliation, it would be worse 
than useless. The motion either went 
too far, or not far enough. The esta- 
blished church of Ireland, should either 
be supported, or given up altogether. He 
could not consider this motion as any 
approach to a system of conciliation. It 
was, on the contrary, calculated to hold 
up to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, the 
Protestant church as one towering above 
their heads, ** in pride of place,’* and 
enormous influence of wealth, or one 
which, in turns excited their indignation 
aiul envy. It was said that the Protestant 
church had been forced upon Ireland. It 
was true that a bigotted, illiterate people, 
possessing all the virtues and vices of 
savages, must have 'looked with jealousy 
to the first introduction of a new religion, 
which had the appearance of being forced 
on them by their conquerors. 'I’he Pro- 
testant church, however, was now firmly 
established in Ireland. Protestant set- 
tlers had been encouraged under the 
protection of the law, and he believed 
there were few members* of that Houko 
who could caindy contemplate the extir- 
pation of the Protestant church in Ireland. 
Whether the present proposition were 
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ooiwidefed as one of conciliation or 
financial advantage* there was no immi- 
nent danger which could warran^ them in 
violating the rights and property of the 
established church. If it were meant as 
a measure of conciliation* he would ask 
the House* what single advantage it v^as 
calculated to give to the Catholics of 
Ireland ? The public mind had been | 
prepared for some sucl^ proposition as the j 
present* by anonymous statements* reite- j 
rated insinuations* and unfounded ex- ' 
aggerations ; and a formal attack was now, 
for the first time* made on the established 
church* in a point where it was supposed 
to be most vulnerable* and under the 
specious pretext of affording relief to 
Ireland. It was at present only proposed 
to clip the wings of the church* and ex- 
hibit her in a humbled condition to her 
rival. To shew the temper of the Ca- 
tholics in Ireland towards the established 
church, he need only refer to a pamphlet 
which had been recently published* as a 
vindication of the religious principles of 
the Irish Catholics* and which had been 
acknowledged and sanctioned at a general 
meeting of Catholics, as speaking the sen- 
timents of the whole body. The hon. 
member proceeded to read some passages 
from that pamphlet* with a view of shew- 
ing that the tone which ^he Catholics 
adopted towards the Protestant church 
was any thing but mild and temperate. I 
If the feelings of the Catholics of Ireland | 
towards the established church were thus ! 
intemperate* it was time to shew that the 
church was not deserted by the legislature 
— it was time to shew, that her natural 
protectors were neither too weak nor too 
indifferent to uphold her* and that her 
wealth excited no alarm among her 
friends, whatever jealousy it might excite 
among her enemies. Happily the^ time 
was not yet come, when her enemies might 
rush in and lay claim to her spoils, under 
the specious pretext of affording relief to' 
Ireland, and when* under the guisf. of 
toleration, they migUt give a sanctuary 
to Oppression. It s^uld be recollected, 
that the oppression of one party was not 
necessarily the protection of the other. 
Warmly as he advocated toleration in its 
fullest extent, he would still grant en- 
couragement to one religion alone : above 
all* he would avoid all such measures as 
bad a tendency to excite in the one party 
the bitter feelings produced by a desertion 
of their interests* and in the other* the 
encroaching influence of rising power. If 
VO£f« XT. 


this R>e»ur« were to be con.ideted as one 
of financial advantage, he was unable to 
conceive in what way it could contribute 
to the advantage of the peasantry of 
Ireland. He would not enter into a sub- 
ject which had been so frequently dis- 
cussed as the merits or demerits of the 
tithe system. It was clear to him, that 
no peasant in Ireland was so dull as not 
to understand* that it was a matter of 
perfect indifference, whether 125 . were 
paid to the clergy for tithe and 405. to the 
landlord for rent* or the tcMhe 

landlord. It had beetr ' con tended* tnat 
tithes were paid by ^ the consumer ; but,’ 
whether tithes were paid by the land- 
holder in rent or by tne consumer* made 
no difference to his argument. If they 
were paid by the consumer* God knetr ! 
an exceedingly small portion was paid by 
the unfortunate population of Ireland I— * 
He would ask* whemer the present meiu 
sure could tend, in the slightest degree* 
to raise the peasantry of Ireland fkom the 
state of degradation in which they were 
plunged ? No man who had not seen the 
interior of an Irish peasant’s cabin could 
form a conception of the misery and 
wretchedness which were there to be 
found. He wished most earnestly that 
the means might be afforded of raising the 
peasantry of Ireland from their present 
degraded condition, of removing from 
their minds that callous indifference to 
misery which a long acquaintance with 
suffering had impressed upon their cha<* 
racters. If it could be proved that tithes 
were paid by the consumer, he confessed 
he could not see how a country purely 
agricultural, and exporting its produce* 
could be benefitted by the abolition of 
tithes. He believed thaf the four great 
evils under which Ireland laboured were 
the want of a resident gentry* the want 
of capital* the want of employment* and 
the want of education. All these four 
wants, he was ready to assert, v^ould he 
materially increased by diminishing the 
income of the clergy. It was of the 
utmost importance to the best interests 
of the people of Ireland* that there should 
be a class of men liberal* enlightened* 
necessarily well educated, compelTible and 
now compelled to spend their 'mcomes in 
the country ; a class 6f men obliged by 
the decencies of life, if ^lot by higher 
motives, to live temperately, honestly and 
soberly, and diffusin^f the benefits ol their 
influence atid example. On this subject 
he would appeal to the authority of ^ 
2 0 
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dl8tinguUhe4 prelate oif the Irish chttrch. stead of 500/., and He was perrrtitted, 
against calumny hail never dared the right reverend prelate, to whom he 

to a whisper — a prelate not less had befere alluded, to sfate, that from 

dibifeitigiiifilhed by the warmth of his feelings his personal knowledge, this average was 

f ian by the soundness of his judgment, correct for his benefices of Limerick and 
he bishop of JLimerick (Dr. Jebb), in Ardfert; and that, to the best of his 
;|lis charge to the clergy of his diocese, knowledge and belief, it was correct for 
ipore the strongest testimony to the high the rest of Ireland. When this average 
character of the established clergy in wav taken, it would be found, that instead 
Ireland, and to the beneficial influence of of 1,047,000/., the income which had 
their exerii0|(is on the comfort and hap- been assigned the Church of Ireland in 
nmess vf the, people.— He was una- these extravagant estimates, the real in- 
mo tp follpif^ tbft bon« member through come would be found to be about 327,000/. 
all his detaijb; but there were one a-year. The estimates of the wealth of 

or two poha^ which he must allude the Irish clergy were not only wild and 

tto, for the ^Mf^bse of shewing how far extravagant, out contradictory. It was 
exag^ra|i|£|n^ be carried, A pub* stated, in one of these publications, that 

iplilied, ** Remarks on the Con* the lands of the bishops, if let at their full 

Ja.ibo Public Wealth bjr the value, would produce 600,000/. a-year : 

gone to a fourth edition and at the same time it was said, tliat five 
and ih a 824 a publication equally of the bishops had lands to the amount of 
to the church, admitted that the 550,000/. a-year. This left only 50,000/. 

, inpom^^pf the Irish clergy were, in the a-year for the other 18 bishops: and, 
"flfSt-ibenWpoed work, greatly over-stated, calculating that the lands were let at a 
J| was, ki tbe^more recent publication, fifth of their value, like the rest, it would 
etated, that Uiere were 1,309 benefices in leave these 18 bisho^fs an average income 
Irelandi Recording to the parliamentary of 555/. a-ycar ; which was absurd. The 
peturns, at 800/. a*year average income, incomes of the bishops, like those of the 
.ilow, it would be supposed from this, clergy, had been grossly exaggerated, 
that the incomes were ascertained by Out of 18 bishops, from his inquiries, he 
parliamentary returns to be 800/, on the could confidently state, that 11 were at 
average. On the contrary, all that was or under 5,000/. a-year ; 4 were at or 
ascertahied was, that the number of bene- under 6,000/., one under 7,000/., and two 
ficev was 1,309, while the average amount others were not well known. Among 
cif the wt^comes was founded on a conjee- other exaggerations, was the patronage 
ture only. The manner which this of the bishops. The hon. gentleman had 
conjecture, was framed, was as follows — stated the number of parisfies of which 
^in the diocese of Cloyne ^here were 56 the patronage was in the hands of the 
benefices, the amount of the incomes of bishops at 1 ,300 ; but parishes were not 
which W4^ 40,000/. a-year. Now, it was benefices. He knew that in the gift of the 
notpripilf, lhat the diocesp of Cloyne was archbishop of Dublin there were not more 
therichif^in iVeJaod, and because these! ban 20 benefices of all and that 

hepeflees, not taken indifferently, but j in the gift of the bishop of Kildare there 
selected from toe n chest of that*richest were only half as many. Many of the 
diocese, had an average of 714/., it was dignitaries who figured in the statement 
computed, that, the average of all Ireland of the hon. member, were certainly not in a 
was 86/. a-year per benefide more ! In condition to excite envy by their excessive 
feet, the person forming the cdhiputation wdhlth. The dean of Ernly had ISO/, 
had taken the maximum incomes of the a-year, the dean of Kildare 100/. a-year, 
ri(^st livings, in the richest diocese of and the archdeacon of Raphoe nothing. 
Ireland at the highest time, and had taken There was another archdeaconry filled at 
an average of one-eighth more for the present by the brother of a bisiiop, who 
average of all Ireland. The boo. member would, no doubt, figure among the plu- 
(Mr» Hume} had stated (he average of ralists, who had absolutely nothing for his 
the Irish livings at 500/. a*year« He ofiice, but the necessity of perfi'irming its 
(Mr, SO had made inquiries as to duties. Among tfie other offices brought 
rate of livings in <the north and in "the forward by the hon. member to shew the 
south, and, as far as his inauiries went, evil of an excessive establishment, were 
be was persuaded, that w average 107 rural deans. Was the bon. member 
would not be taken too lowatSfiO/. in- ignorant, that the rural deans were ic eo 
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instance* paid any thing, and that the sole 
reward of their office was the distinction 
of their office (to which they w^re gene- 
rally chosen by rotation), the duties of 
which were, to assist the bishop in the ; 
superintendence of the inferior clergy. ! 
The lion, member had stated the jn- ; 
comes of the Catholic bishops to be from | 
3 to 700/. a-year. This he believed 
to be very much under-stated ; for he 
had reason to believe, that even the 
Catholic parish priests had incomes from 
300/. .and 400/. to 500/. and even 800/. 
a-year, Tlicre was a small parish near 
Dublin, the parish of Howih, where the 
income of the Catholic priest was 800/. 
a-year. He bad bt?eii informed by a 
nobleman, whose careful attention to the 
welfare of his tenantry had been repaid 
by their respect, nay, almost adoration, 
and what was more gratifying to him, by 
the visible improvement of their condition, 
that the Protestants often paid yearly 
offerings to the Catholic priests of their 
parishes — that they were, in fact, com- 
pelled to do so, to propitiate the Catholic 
clergy, and to stand on good terms with 
their fellow parishioners, — He could state, 
in conclusion, that many of the highest 
dignitaries of the Church of Ireland were 
anxious that an investigation should take 
place, not partial in its bea)»ings, and that 
the whole of their political and moral re- 
lations to the country should be brought | 
under view. He hoped ere long that ! 
some such inquiry would take place, that 
some commission would go forth to view, 
with tlieir own eyes, impartially, and on 
the spot, the bearings of tlie church es- 
tablishment on the condition of Ireland; 
but he should object eitlier to committee 
or commission, which should set out in a 
spirit of hostility : which should assert 
the principle broaaly, that the property 
of the church should be meddled wi^h. 
He should object, in short, to any com- 
rnission or committee, the appointment of 
which should iix on tlie minds of th^ es- 
tablishment, whose condition was to be 
investigated, the impression, that their 
case was decided before they were heard 
or seen. He regretted, that the manner 
of wording the motion, and the tone in 
which the hon. member had introduced it, 
compelled him to oppose it, at least in its 
present form, while4ie felt that it was 
highly desirable that the House and the 
country should obtain the.f ullest and most 

{ lerfect information on the subject of the 
rish clergy [repeated cheers]. 


Mr. Damon concurred in the opinion, 
that great exaggeration prevailed respect- 
ing this species of property. The confu- 
sion which prevailed ‘in the House pre- 
vented us from distinctly hearing the dfe- 
lails into which the hon. gentleman enteri- 
ed, in order to show the comparative 
numbers of resident and non-resident 
clergy at different periods. In the year 
1819, there were 901 incumbents actually 
resident on their benefices^ in the next 
adjoining parishes. The hd^*imfsmber 
Aberdeen bad estimated 
but the returns from TThidlFh^ irai nbw 
quoting, he bad caused to be plrepar^ 
with the utmost care, and might ho 
confidently relied on. If those returj&i 
were carefully examined, they would bo 
found to establish in the most, convincing 
manner this great truth— -that Whireveif 
the Protestant church was most strongly 
established in Ireland, there the greatest 
prosperity, and quiet, and good ordcAr 
prevailed. Where there were the great- 
est number of glebe houses, tWre the 
greatest share of public industry, of codi- 
mercc, and of happiness Ivas enjoyed. 
The order of the provinces in these re- 
spects might be thus stated—- Ulster, Lehi** 
ster, Connauglit, and Munster, Munster 
I was the province in which, unhappily, the 
established religion was most neglected, 
or least followed. He begged, however| 
to bear testimony to the meritorious eba* 
racter of the Protestant clergy through-, 
out Ireland, They were zealous in the 
discharge of their duties, indiscriminate 
in their charities, which extended to the 
professors of either faith, and in their 
own persons and morals afforded the best 
examples of conduct to their parishioners. 
As pastors, they were attentive to the 
spiritual welfare of their fiocks ; as land- 
lords (and he said it confidently, notwith-* 
standing all the clamour which had been 
raised against them), they were indulgent 
and moderate with their tenants. He 
would rqfer the most sceptical on these 
matters to the present state of the north 
of Ireland, in order to show, that what 
he said was the fact ; and that in no 
of the empire was the service of the Pro- 
testant church better performed. To his 
mind, no case had been made out for the 
necessity of changing the present esta- 
blishmcnf of that church, and he should 
therefore oppose tlie motiqj^i. 

^ Mr. ^minick BrcAvne said, that as lote 
as the revdniieg of the established churdi 
in ](reland were to be continued ia tlieir 
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present lntc|^iritj|, he had no hopes of the 
peace and of Ireland. From 

the last fejuins, it appeared, that the total 
of Ireland was about 7,000,000 ; 
about 5,750,000 were 
mtllblloman Catholic persuasion; 250,000 
'l^jrote^tant dissenters ; 500,000 Presbyte- 
.idabs; and 500,000 Protestants of the es- 
tailishnient* ' The landed property be* 
langin|j[ to, the established church in the 
pame >tnigbt be estimated at two* 

whole produce or rental 
might be the amount 


it was not easy 


™ and upon 

ihat their landed psoperty 
1l9f f lb between one*fourth and 
of whole island. The 
then entered into some 
p^ations of the manner in which church 
^ ids were let, and fines taken upon an- 
^Mted renew/As of leases, d:c. A good 
had been said of the deduction to be 
^ade from the estimated valuations he 
bad plluded to, on account of the renewal 
system; but, all this made no 
dP^ranqe {la tp the question of the value 
jnCol^rch property, for it only amounted 
this^if the archbishop of Armagh, or 
fhe dean of Derry, receif ed now, or in 
1^819, only 201. a year for a farm that 
Mght to pay lOOI. ayear, this happened 
^frely because the bishop or dean, his 
predecessor had, in 1804? or some preced- 
ing year, «old the reversion of the lease 
for 20L annually. There were in Ireland 
jibput 2,500 parishes; and, if his premises 
m tp her population were correct, the 
pvserage of each parish would be about 100 
IVotestant dissenters, 200 Presbyterians, 
W Protestants pf the establishment, and 
galholics. If this enor- 
inoua inequality prevailed in the parishes 
pf England, wppld such a disposition of 
property be endured by the majority of 
the nation, even to the conclusion of the 
present year ? He thought not. The 
pbat mode of preserving the I^otestant 
estabUshpient of Ireland would be to make 
b}r the lloman Catholic 
pler^ of the country, 9ome arrangement 
ougnt to be adopted, that might make it 
an pbjept with gentlemen to enter into 
lhajt priesthood, instead of filling, its or*^ 
rlera, as wot) now generally the case, from 
tbe paasantry. In such an eyent, there 
frpuld be at length fiomething like a cor- 
dial cpmmtinipatioa established between 
fhe people and the governmept. Im- 

f reased with these notions, he felt it tp be 
is duty to support the motion, 


Mr. Robertson thought there were but 
two modes by which it was possible to 
restore peace and tranquillity to Ireland ; 
and that of either of them tne basis must 
be the union of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants themselves. One of these 
modes would be, to admit the Roman Ca* 
tholic clergy to a participation of tithes. 
The other (which he had not yet heard 
alluded to in that House, but which did 
not seem impracticable, if his majesty's 
ministers would only dare to attempt it) 
might be found in the union of the^ Pro- 
testant and the Roman Catholic churches 
of the kingdom. This might seem at first 
sight impossible to some honourable gen- 
tlemen ; but those who were acquainted 
with the events that had taken place in 
Europe during the last six years, would 
know, that more difficult unions of reli- 
gious sects had been, in that interval, ef- 
fected upon the continent. Let the govern- 
ment take measures, therefore, to ascer- 
tain what the difierences of doctrine were, 
as between the established church and the 
Roman Catholic church of Ireland. It 
would be found, that there were no essen- 
tial difierences of faith ; and that, in the 
main, the creed of one was the creed of 
the other persuasion. Archbishop Til- 
lotson had stated, that the Apostle's creed, 
as it was expounded by the four first 
councils, was the faith also of the churches 
of Rome and England. Now the varia- 
tions of religious doctrine, as between the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists, were more 
grave and weighty, possibly, than any 
! between Romanists and Protestants. The 
one sect was totally opposed to the other; 
and yet, in 1817, the government of Prus- 
sia, being highly sensible of the advan- 
tages which must accrue to the country 
from their union, sanctioned that measure; 
and it had been carried into effect wdth 
the best consequences, not only in that 
kingdom, but in Hesse Cassel, Bavaria, 
and over the greater part of Germany. 
Archbishop Tillotson had once corres- 
ponded with France, in order to bring 
about some arrangement of the kind be* 
tween the Protestant and Catholic 
churches ; and the bishop of Durham had 
expressed an opinion as to the practica- 
bility of the scheme. He had stated, in 
an address to his clergy, that thqugh it 
might be described by many as a hope^ 
less project, it appeared to him, that there 
was more opportunity at present than a% 
any former period. Would it not, then» 
be aske^i be an un^ertbUng well worth/ 
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of the attention of governtnent to lake 
aotne steps in order to bring about so de- 
sirable a result ? Rome, he certaint 
if applied to, would willingly make any 
reasonable concessions to meet the spirit 
of conciliation and of union. This would, ! 
in liis judgment, be the best mode of*at- j 
tempting to restore peace to that afflicted 
country ; for, however they might talk of 
infusing capital and promoting education 
and industry, these efforts must fail in i 
their object, if the minds of men were | 
not shtisfied and reconciled, upon a topic j 
so much calculated to excite their feel- | 
ings. For these reasons he should sup- | 
port the motion, which he thought calcu- ! 
fated to lay the foundation of lasting be- j 
nefits to the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Grattan thought that great advan- 
tage was likely to arise out oi the motion, 
and under that impression he would give 
it his support. He well remembered that 
in the years 1808 and 1809, when the 
question of Irish grievances was fully de- 
bated, and his lamented father had taken 
a conspicuous part in the discussions, the 
general impression was, that the tithe sys- 
tem was the great evil of Ireland. Being 
satisfied in his own mind of the truth of 
that opinion, he should vote for the mo- 
tion of the hon. gentleman, which was not 
brought forward in a feelihg of hostility 
to the church, nor calculated to interfere 
with its interests ; but, on the contrary, 
to promote them bv leading to the cor- 
rection of those abuses under which it 
suffered. 

Mr. Plunkett said, it was not his inten- 
tion to have made any observations on the 
motion before the House, but having been 
so directly alluded to by the hon. mover, 
he was anxious to prevent the House 
from remaining under the delusion which 
the speech of the hon. gentleman was 
likely to create, if permitted to go uncdti- 
tradicted. He thought he should not dis- 
charge his duty to the House and to him- 
self, without, [in the first place, making a 
few observations on the general subject 
in respect of which those opinions had 
been offered. And he should do so, rather 
for the sake of rescuing a cause to whidi 
he had always been conscientiously at- 
tached, but to which much allusion had 
been unnecessarily introduced Into the 
discussion of this evening, and supported, 
be would say, by arg^uments of such a 
nature that tliey were calculated to do it 
the greatest harm, in the mind of every 
bonest and well-judging person in 


House. The hon. gentleman who liiit 
introduced this motion, had consumed tb# 
greater part of the time which he had 
it proper to devote to its support— no( 
in the discussion of the merits of the Pro^ 
testant church of Ireland, or her clergy, 
but of those of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. And really, when the hon. gentle- 
man coupled the expression of his Hi^o- 
bation of that priesthood with the expo- 
sition of his plan for pulling down the re- 
venue of tlie Protestant chvr^ m 
country, of transferrini^ aad delfyeriogit 
into the hands bf ihe^ Roman Calbim 
hierarchy (for such was the scope d Idi 
proposition), the House would give bid 
(Mr. P.) leave to say, that he deprecatel 
me hon. gentlemans advocacy ^ tndlf 
cause, more than hd should lament hll; 
hostility to it [hear]. For himself, 
had ever been, and to the last hour of fall 
life would continue to be, unalterably dia 
advocate of his Roman Catholic bretDren$ 
but, in doing so, he would ever reap|Mt 
established rights and recognised Insdiu- 
tions ; and, while he vindicated the dainia 
of the Catholics, he should carefully aib**^ 
stain from offering any wrong to the Plrb« 
testant clergy— any encroachments on 
their property— any aggression on their 
sacred functions. Such were not the in-* 
gredients of the great question wbii^ be 
had already had the honour of submltdiijg 
to the House. Such were not the wi^hC^ 
nor the opinions, either of the Rom^ 
Catholic clergy or laity* He asked it, 
therefore, of the candour of the House, 
not to allow the cause of the Catholics of 
Ireland to be affected^hy what had been 
said that night by the hon. gentlemait. 
If that hon. gentleman’s arguments had 
rested merely upon the wording of his 
motion, he did not know that there was 
a great deal in that motion with which be 
should absolutely quarrel; but he miist 
judge of it by the spirit and the arguments 
with which* it had been supported; and 
when hd heard some gentlemen (ycryfew, 
undoubtedly) suoporting itby their cheera, 
he could not feel that he was quite safe in 
embarking with such company. He would 
not sail in the same yessel with the hon. 
gentleman and his friends to the high lati- 
tudes to which they proposed to run ; nor 
could he agree to sail under sealed orders, 
that might be broken at a time when he 
could no longer escape out of their 
SndLget back to the terra firms of the 
stitution which they hadqidtted. Thehbh. 
gentleman was for no church establish^ 
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niwil J£lie|ir]. Did he do the lion, 
inmber iojuftticel Had he misunder* 
vtdod him? << He spoke” (continued 
Mr. PluinMt) ** of America as a model 
in this respect. Take notice, M r. Speaker, 
Aiul let the Hou^e, I conjure it, well re- 
number, that this is the model wliich the 
llttOxgentleraan proposes to us. He would 
throw away our venerable insti- 
tutions, our old establishments, and our 
ancient forms, and adopt those of republi- 
can Ainen^ in their stead.” But, these 
vreV^ princij^ln^ whicli, though tlicv had 
been advanced b)^he 4ion. gentleman, 
maid find, he trusted, no advocate in 
that House. It did happen, liowever, 
thaw iQ the latter part of his argument, 
the bon.^ gentleman had dismissed the 
American model he had proposed in its 
cnmaiencemeiit ; and, after suggesting 
tihat there ought to be no church estab- 
lilhment at all, he had proceeded to state, 
that he did not altogether, as it were, dis- 
approve of a hierarchy, but would have it 
established according to the prevailing 
prejudices of a nation. He had instanced 
tbe conduct of king William in Scotland, 
a# lending to show that, in these cases, 
the opinionsr of the majority of the coun- 
try should be deferred to : and, in this 
portion of his speech, the proposition of 
tile hon. gentleman rather appeared to be, 
that the property of the cliurch ought 
not to^be taken away, but that the larger 

g irtion of it should be transferred to the 
ptnan Catholics. Much, however, as he 
regretted the principles upon which the 
hon. gentleman seemed to found his mo- 
^ioh, the means suggested for carrying its 
dei^ign into execution, were at least 
^tjually objectionable. The hon. member 
Evidently thought that parliament were at 
liberty to deal with the property of the 
church exactly in the same way as if it 
were a tax, or any other property of the 
fkate ; and this opinion he grounded upon 
a supppsition of public necessity. Now, 
that [tlio property of the churcii might 
not be interfered with, as well as the 
property of the state, in a case of public 
necessity, he would not assert. But, be 
it observed, that upon the same principle, 
tbe private property of every man in the 
kingdom was equally liable. He knew 
very well^ that both the propesty of the 
4pburch and the property of individuals 
mus^ yield to the ex^igencies of the state ; 

those, the property of tbe hon. gentle « 
map himsalff as well aa of ov^ry other 
. member who heard him, must give way ; 


but, he. would maintain, that the property 
of the church was as sacred as any other. 
— And, tlien, the question came as to the 
I consti action of the exigency which should 
I call for these encroacliments on it. Wliat 
i w'as the public exigency that required it to 
' be withdrawn from its prcseiU possessors ? 
Or what was the public good to be ac- 
quired by so withdrawing it ? He was un- 
willing to enter into this partof the subject, 
which had been already so amply, and so 
ably discussed, by an hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Stanley). And be could 
not allude to that hon- member, without 
congratulating him and the House 
the proofs he had so recently evinced of 
sound intelligence and manly eloquence; 
and on the resources which he had ex- 
hibited in manifesting his capability of 
drawing upon them during tbe exigency 
of a long debate, for answers to objec- 
tions that had been incidentally taken. 
It was, therefore, that he begged to offer 
his congratulations to the lion, gentleman 
and the country, and the cause which he 
had advocated, and the noble stock from 
which he had sprung, and which liad now 
received a most gratifying accession to its 
family honours, [hear]. Was it the 
opinion of the hon. mover, that, in lieu of 
tithes, something in the shape of a lax 
ought to be lecded on the land ? He had 
not opened so much of his proposition ; 
but, such was the inference tliat the 
I House was warranted in drawing from 
I what the lion, member had stated. He 
believed that it was one of the calamities 
of the country, that there was not con- 
sideration enough had to the comforts of 
the lower classes of ilic people ; but, if 
the tithes were taken away IVoin the 
clergy, they would fall into the hands oi 
the landlords ; and, he must again repeat, 
that to take away the ancient rights of 
oste class of persons, to give them to 
another, could not be termed any thing 
else but spoliation. If they began with 
the ♦church, let the landholder look to 
himself, and let the fundholder also take 
care of himself, as he lay even more con- 
veniently than the landholder.— He would 
beg to advert to one of the numerous ex«^ 
aggerations of the hon. member for Aber- 
deen. He had stated, that there were 
upwards of 300 or 400 clergymen who 
were absentees. He did not exactly 
know the number, but he believed a hun- 
dred or two would not be thought mate- 
rial, when he came to state what the num* 
hers really were. 
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Mr; //ttme, across the table, said there those circumstances, as far as ha couM 
were 531. recollect them. The hrst-fruita 

Mr. Plunkett^ in continiyition, said, vested in the Crown by certain acts. Irf 
that he feared he should hardly gel credit Henry 8th and Elizabeth. When his 
with the House when he said, that if they opinion was required, he interpreted the 
struck off the 500 from that number, tlie value of the first-fruits as depending on 
remaining 31 would be a considerably ex- the amount which appeared in the king’s 
aggeration. He did not mean to accuse books, and not on their value at the pre« 
the hon. member of intentional mis-state- sent time. In the reign of queen Anne, 
ment; for indeed he went painfully and they were transferred to the commissioners 
elaborately to work, but on inaccurate of first-fruits, who held them liable, of 
grounds. Where there was a union of course, to the same interpre^tion. The 
two parishes, he called the clergyman who gentleman who collected^ 
had the union a pluralist, and an absentee into his head, that wouTd not ad^it the 
if he did not reside on both the livings value ns it appeared in the king’s 
[a laugh]. What he was now about to but insisted on the full present valuer 
state had been communicated to him by ( Mr. P.) had stated in his opinion^ tlial^l^ 
a person high in rank and talents, and officer already alluded to had no 
more likely to obtain accurate information right, especially as, up to tlm period 
on all matters connected with the church his decision, they had always been Cfpl* 
than the hon. gentleman. That distin- lected on the former principle. He hi^ 
guislied person had assured him, and he no power to make such a changl, for .te 
was incapable of making the assertion if liad no means to inform himself on me 
it was not correct, tliat out of the whole subject ; he could neither administer an 
number of the clergy, there were not oath, nor command an investigation. If 
twenty who did not reside on their pa- there was to be a change, the act of par-- 
rishes in Ireland. If the hon. gentleman liament had poiiitcd out the mode Jn 
still persisted in his oddity of 531, he i which it should take place: namely, by 
(Mr. P.) could say, of his own know- I the appointment of a commission with 
ledge, that, so far as he had witnessed the ! the lord chancellor and the master of the 
conduct of the clergy of the established j rolls at its liead. Such were the grounds 
church in Ireland, no nierbcould be more j upon which his opinion wasfound^; and 
assiduous in the performance of their he was sure the House would not coix- 
moral and religious duties. It was true, sider him very culpable in deciding on a 
that among them, as among all great question of that nature, as the established 
bodies, there were some exceptions to be usage and obvious interpretation of the 
found; some, who, instead of attending law required. With respect to the Pro- 
to the performance of tlieir duties, ab- \ testant establishment of the country, he 
sented themselves from their parishes, and j considered it necessary for. the security of 
came to watering places in this country, j all sects ; and he thought that there 
where they were only anxious to cut a j should not onl y be an established church, 
figure as bucks and swaggerers. But, i but that it shbiild be richly endowed, and 
generally speaking, the conduct of the j its dignitaries be enabled to take their 
established clergy of Ireland was^unim- I stations with th(j nobles of the land. But, 
peachabic, and their excellence appeared | speaking of it in a political point of view, 
in a stronger light, from the*^ contrast of ; he had no hesitntion to state, that tlie ex- 
such exceptions.— Another observation of ; istence of the Protestant establishment 
the hon. member for Aberdeen was, •that i was the<great bond of union between the 
they had misconducted themselves in the two countries; and, if ever that uiiforlu- 
misapplication of first-fruits ; and, in his ; nate moment should arrive, when they 
arguments upon that subject, he had ! would rashly lay .their hands on the pro- 
charged the law* officers of the Crown I perty of the churcih, to rob it of its rights, 
with countenancing this abuse, and had i that moment they would seal the doom, 
alluded to an opinion of his (Mr. P, s) i and terminate the connexion between the 
own, which he had represented as caicu- two couiUries. 

lated to mislead themt The House would Sir Frau m Bur dett rose, and address- 

not expect that at that distance of time ed the House to the following effect^— 
he could call to mind all the particulars ^ It is not my inter u*ion, Sir, at this ad- 
on which his opinion was founded ; but vanced stage of the debate, to endeavour 
he would briefly state the nature of to do iilore than lu) state brieldly . the 
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upon which it is my intention to 
iiipport the motion of my hon. friend. 
Indeed, Sir, deeply interested as I feel in 
every thing which relates to Ireland, I 
em at all times greatly embarrassed, 
whenever 1 hare to approach a question 
ia which that unfortunate country is in 
^y way concerned. The evils under 
which she labours are so vast and so nu- 
merous, as not to meet with a parallel in 
the history of any people in the known 
world So deeply seated are those evils, 
eaSA,'"^ ipipfhssed am 1 with a conviction 
of ^he importance* o&i'entering into a full 
examination of a state of things so dan- 
gerous to the happiness of both countries, 
chat 1 cannot but fed great embarrass* 
naent in confining myself to any question 
of particular grievance, separate and de- 
tacbed from Uie general grievances under 
whidi Ireland has so long laboured. The 
^ttiatende of those evils is admitted by men 
m all and of every party. Kotwithstand* 
ing which, if we advert to them gene- 
rally, the moment we embark on that sea 
of affliction, we are stopped short by the 
ready answer — We see the evils as 
plainly as you do ; we acknowledge their 
existence; but no earthly wisdom can 
remedy them ; the subject is too great to 
be grappled with : before we can proceed 
to investigate, we must have some specific 
grievapee pointed out, which it is within 
our means to remove.*' If, as in the pre- 
sent instance, a particular grievance is 
pointed out, then we are told, ** this is 
not a grievance the removal of which will 
cure the complicated evils complained of.’* 
The right hon. and learned gentleman has, 
Sir, to my great astonishment, described 
the church of Ireland as not being any 
grievance, and as not being felt by tlie | 
people of that country slh a cause of any 
evils. This statement 1 heard, Sir, with \ 
very considerable astonishment ; for it is | 
the most extraordinary assertion I ever 
beard made in this Hoiise ; and, coming 
as it does, from the righr; hon. aed learn- 
ed gentleman, it affords a melancholy 
prospect for those millions of Irishmen 
who had looked* up to that right hon. 
and learned gentleman, both from his 
great talents, and th<^ influence of his 
jfi station, as the person best calcu- 
lated to remove some of the numerous 
evils under which they have so long been 
groaning. The statement, however, which 
the right bon. and learned gentleman has 
just made, must blast all their prospects, 
and make them give up every hope of 


ever recoverinf^ their rights, or obtaining 
a redress of thqir grievances. 

With regard. Sir, to the particular ques- 
tion now before the House, I hardly know 
how to enter upon it. I am inclined to 
think that I entertain some rather particu- 
lar views on the subject of the evils with 
which Ireland is afflicted ; and they extend 
so far, that I am fearful they would be 
considered as visionary, and without the 
scope of ordinary practice. But, unless. 
Sir, we get out of the track of parliament- 
ary routine, unless we forsake the ^com- 
mon path of government proceedings, 
we shall never be able to grapple with 
those evils, nor find courage to apply a 
remedy. After ages of accumulated evils 
on that unhappy country — accumulated 
either for want of courage to search them, 
or inclination to apply any remedies— 
it is at last come to this, that something 
must be done. The wounds must be 
probed to the bottom with a steady hand, 
provided we wish to heal them. In one 
observation of the right hon. and learned 
gentleman I fully agree. I agree with 
him in the tribute he has paid to the 
talents of the young member on this side 
of the House, who spoke second in the 
debate, and whose eloquence fully merit- 
ed all that the right hon. and learned 
gentleman has said of it. I do not, 
however, think. Sir, that that spcccli gave 
any efficient support to the side of the 
question which it espoused, although the 
hon. gentlemen opposite seem inclined to 
ride off upon it, instead of coming forward 
as the ministers of the Crown, and de- 
claring what are their opinions with re- 
gard to the extent of the mischief, and 
what are the views entertained by them 
as to the remedies necessary to be ap- 
plied to the complicated evils under 
which Ireland is at present labouring. 
And until the right hon. and learned 
gentleman got up, I was inclined to think 
that the debate was to be suffered to pass 
off, j>n the flimsy pretext, that the speech 
I of the hon. member who spoke second, 

I was a full and satisfactory answer to all 
the striking statements made by my hon. 
friend the member for Aberdeen. I con- 
fess that 1 do not think this a worthy or 
a proper course. Much has, indeed, been 
said of the inaccuracy of the statements 
of my hon. friend. This, Sir, i& easily as- 
serted ; but, can it be as easily proved ^ 
The hon. gentlemen wlio have taken a 
part in the debate have certainly not 
proved it. But if my hon. friend ia inaCp 
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curate, the returns and reports made to 
this House must be inaccurate ; for all his 
statements were taken from therrw: and for 
their accuracy he did not vouch, know- 
ing as his hon. friend well did, that re- . 
turns made to this House are very fre- 
quently inaccurate. Such sort of acQu- 
sations, therefore, are not fair ; neither 
are they of any value. 

With regard to the church of Ireland, 
I, Sir, am one of those who do not believe ^ 
church property to be so mischievous to | 
a country as many persons imagine ; but , 
neither on the other hand do I consider it 
so sacred, or to stand on the same footing, ' 
or to be hedged round with the same pro- I 
tections as private property. The pro- 
perty of the church, Sir, is pay given for a 
public service, and it requires that that 
service should be performed. One por- 
tion of it was given for pious uses. And : 
as to the donors who were, according to 
some gentlemen, to have their gifts set 
aside by any alteration of church proper- 
ty, I will ask, to what clmrch did they 
give this property ? Certainly not to the 
church wl)ich now holds it, but to another 
from which it was taken by the state, and 
transferred to this. As to the arguments, 
therefore, which have been addressed to 
the interest of the landed gentlemen, tell- 
ing them to beware of shiikwng their own 
property by suffering that of the church 
to be touched, I trust, Sir, that tlie landed 
gentlemen in this House have too much 
good sense to adopt any fear of the kind, 
and too much manliness not to treat such 
opinions with contempt. If it can be 
shewn, that the property of the established , 
church in Ireland is so distributed as to j 
be a great evil — if it can be slic -vii, that 
by aliering that distribution we shall 
largely [)romote the interests and happi- 
ness of all the people, that wc shalH>ene- 
fit the public — ifit can be she.^/n, that this 
properly is an enormous grievance — will 
it not be absurd to say, that it is not to 
be touched — that parliament cannot alter 
the destination of tiie property of the 
church, when it is shewn, that this de- 
stination is an alarming evil, and that the 
alteration would be productive of great 
public good ? But, Sir, I will admit, for 
the sake of argument, that chmcli proper- 
ty is as sacred as private property. Is 
not the principle oif which private pro- 
perty is held sacred, that of the public 
pood? If the right of private property 
IS proved to be an evil to the public, to 
tb^i^mnmnity at large, private property 


will no longer be sacred in my estimation ; 
for the sole end of all gov^nment, the 
single reason, why any and every right is 
held sacred, is the good of the communi- 
ty. When, therefore, it is argued, that* 
we cannot touch clmrch property— that 
we cannot alter its destination — this does 
seem to me so childish as to be unworthy 
of an answer, and undeserving even of 
consideration. 

With regard to the church of Ireland, 
the single question is, does that church 
do good or evil ? Is Protestant ascendan- 
cy — for that is what is meant by preserv.^ 
ing the church — of so much benefit, that 
it must at all hazards be preserved, or is 
it not a curse to the people of Ireland I 
Even if it can be proved that the Protes- 
tant ascendancy is not an evil, it does not 
follow that the church should be protect- 
ed in all its wealth. But if that ascen- 
dancy is the cause why all classes have' 
not equal rights ; if it prevents the go- 
vernment from doing justice to all its sub- 
jects ; if it exposes the majority to the 
tyranny of a small number, and will not 
allow the nation to be governed by any 
other principle than terror ; then, Sir, I 
, cannot consider thisProtestant ascendancy 
as so necessary to be preserved ; or that 
it is not of more harm than good. Again r 
If the Protestant ascendancy in thechurch 
were destroyed, docs it of necessity fol- 
low that the country will be ruined, as 
the right hon. and learned gentleman has 
slated? I think not. But, unless Catho- 
lic emancipation be carried ; unless the 
Irish shall no longer be persecuted for an 
adherence to that religion which is to 
them an honour — for they conscientiously 
adhere to it, every motive of interest be- 
ing against tifeir adherence — I am sure. 
Sir, we shall have neither tranquillity nor 
justice in Ireland. And after such a tes- 
timony as this adherence bears to their 
conduct, shall we be told that they can- 
! not be trussed on their oaths ; that no 
: security #they can offer is adequate ; and 
j that danger would ensue from the mea- 
! sure of Catholic emancipation ? But this 
I is to shut our eyes, for the sake of avoid- 
1 ing an imaginary danger, to the great dan- 
j gcr which arises from neglecting to do an 
I act of absolute justice. 

Some gentlemen have urged other rea- 
sons for the evils which afflict Ireland. 
One gentleman say8,^that they arise front 
'jBU want of education ; another, that they 
wanf capital ; another, that they want a 
taste for !he comforts and Qoayenieaceg 
2 P 
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possessed by the people of this country* 
10 call into exertion their industry and 
genius ; and a thousand other things be- 
side are said to be wanted in Ireland. 
From this variety of o[)inion it may be 
aeen how difficult it is to pitch upon the 
Teal cause; and perhaps the truth may be 
that a combination of causes is at the 
bottom. Certainly, the people of Ireland 
do not want a tasre for the pleasures or 
comforts of life. There is, in fact, no peo- 

? Je on ea^^th more susceptible of such im- 
O^sions. ^ remembered a story, which 
18 applicable to tHTS^point. A gentleman 
riding along the high road, saw an Irish- 
man at work upon it, who, he knew, had 
but a few months before been left a pretty 
considerable legacy. He asked him, how 
he came to be working there, since he had 
so recently received his legacy ? ‘‘ Faith/’ 
said the man. its all gone, for 1 had a 
mtad to see how gentlemen lived who had 
•SOO/* a year.*' It cannot therefore be 
justly said, that the Irish want a 
taste for the comforts of life. As 
to their industry, they are the most in- 
dustrious people in the world, and are 
scattered all over this country, seeking 
the means t)f obtaining those comforts for 
which they are said to have no taste. 
Why, their industry inundates England, 
and they have thereby greatly contribut- 
ed to degrade the people of this country 
to the same level as themselves. I do not 
wish to prevent this ; but it is the mode 
in which the wretched system pursued 
with regard to Ireland has brouglu its own 
punishment along with it. So great is 
the industry of the Irish, and so great 
their burthens, th&t it is not uncommon, I 
understand, fur a man to come to London 
to earn by his* labour mdney wherewith 
to pay his landlord’s rent. Indeed, the 
industry of the Irish, and their emigra- 
tion into England, are fast pushing her 
into the same state as Ireland. If nothing 
18 done to remedy the miseries of Ireland, 
they will overflow and destroy* England. 
£tr, 1 do not think I am far wrong, when 
) eay, that the whole amount of the poor 
eates in England are paid by the landed 
Ifentlemen for the poverty of Ireland. The 
influx of Irish labourers into the English 
market has done more to degrade the 
poof of this country, than evep the mode 
in w hich the magistrates have administer- 
ed the poor-laws. I do not say this 
harshly, or with any view to cast refler- 
lions, bot, bad as the mode of admimster- 
ing these Igws has been, there is such a 


spirit in the British peasantry, *such an 
aversion to dependence, that they would 
have borpe up against this, had they not 
been overwhelmed by the influx of the 
Irish. The hon. member, whose speech 
had been so much praised by the gentle- 
men opposite that they seemed to consi- 
der it a perfect “ God send,’’ and as very 
pleasantly taking of the edge of the debate 
— that hon. member had read an extract 
from a pamphlet in which the evils were 
all ascribed to a redundant population. 
Certainly, Sir, the redundant population 
which has grown up in Ireland is a great 
evil. But howhas itgrown up? By the Irish 
gentlemen splitting their land into small 
portions, so that there was always a pros- 
pect of the people getting one of these 
many subdivided portions, and the competi- 
tion for them was perpetual. If they can 
get potatoes, and live in thevery worst way 
possible, they will give up all the produce 
of their industry for permission to occupy 
•one of these spots, and cultivate it. For 
this evil. Sir, which is the greatest 
of all, I see but one remedy ; and the si- 
tuation of Great Britain is particularly 
favourable for adopting it. This remedy 
colonization. We have a redundant 
population, and we have most magnificent 
colonies, capable of producing every varie- 
ty of corn and fruit, and blessed with the 
j fineslcliniates. In the present stateot lre- 
j land, then, colonization, and colonization on 
j alarge scale, is the only remedy for this re- 
j dundant population. Sir, it must not be 
I conducted on a small scale like that at the 
I Cape oKiood Hope, where it seems as ifthe 
I people were sent out only to starve to death, 

I but on the old Roniaii plan. For such an 
I object no money should be grudged; and 
all that is necessary is to take care, while 
it is carrying into execution, that the gen- 
tlenveri of Ireland alter their plans ot nia- 
I jiaging their land. The expense cannot h 
objected to, after the profligate v(ite of 
500,000/. for churches and the SOO.OOO/. 
foK^ repairing Windsor Castle, which no 
man knew wanted any repairs. These, 
two sums, amounting to 800,000/. would 
go a great way to carry into effect an ex- 
tensive system of colonization : a system 
too which, after a sliort time, will yield 
an ample return, and will be much more 
effectual than Mr. Owen’s plan, which, 
after the first generation, would reduce all 
Ireland to state of pauperism. As to 
the immediate question before the House, 
1 contend, Sir, that no arguments what- 
ever have been urged against my hon. 
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friend’s Ibtatements. As far as argument Mr. Leslie Foster gaid, the ques« 
frent, nothing has been said which should tion appeared to he, how much or how 
make the House reject the motion of my little of the property of the church of 
hon. friend. The motion was to be token Ireland was n(»w to be confiscated ? To 
separate from the speech of his hon. accede to the present motion would be, 
friend ; but the only argument against it to a great proportion of the people 
was borrowed from his speech, and from of Ireland, a positive infliction of 
that it was inferred, that the motion was evil, and to the remainder of it no benefit 
made in a spirit of hostility to the church whatever. Indeed, he could not give his 
establishment of Ireland. 1 hope the assent to the proposed inquiry, as he con- 
House will adopt the motion of my hon. sidered it to be demanded upon assump- 
frieiid. His statements are denied ; but, j tions that were notoriously^ unfounded, 
grant •his motion for inquiry, and there The first assumption of the, hon. mecrl*aieY 
will be ample opportunity of proving whe- for Aberdeen was the total insignificance 
fher those statements are true or false, of the Protestant population of Ireland 
The right hon. and learned gentleman, in- when compared with the Roman Catholic* 
deed, has stated, to my utter afsionishment The hon. member had said, that the 
that there are only'^ some twenty absentee number of Protestants did not exceed 
clergymen from Ireland. My hon. five hundred thousand. Now, the House 
friend has made a very different statement, was in possession of data which enabled 
Here then, is a subject for inquiry. Let it to judge of the correctness of that 
this point be brought to the test. Let not assertion. The population of Ireland 
dust always be thrown in the eyes of the consisted of^ix millions and three quarters 
people. But let them sometimes see us in of wliich two millions belonged to the 
earnest in finding out the causes of their province of Ulster. Now, every gentle- 
niiserv. If the opponents of the measure man who was acquainted with the countiea 
vote for the motion, they will have an op- of Antrim, Down, and Armagh, would 
portunity of proving those statements, acknowledge, that in those counties the 
w'iiich now rest only on the ipse dixit of inhabitants were nearly all of them Pro- 
some unnamed person. According to testants, or at least that the Protestant 
the statement of the right hon. and learn- \ part of them was far more numerous than 
ed gentleman, the Irish clwrcl), instead I the Catholic. The same was the case in 
orbeiug careless and negligent of its duty, Londonderry. In Donnegal the Protes- 
niight be taken as a pattern even for its tants were full as numerous as the Catho- 
sister in this country. Cuteven if they are lies. In Cavan they were rather, and in 
negligent, it is of little matter. They Tyrone they were much, less numerous, 
are sent to teach duties and doctrines Indeed, he would be fully justified in 
whiclj the people abhor. The right lion, stating, that five-eighths of the population 
HTuI learned gentleman has reflected on of Ulster were Protestants — a calculatioa 
the land-owners, but it would be better to wbicli would give 1,250,000 Protestants 
have gentleme i enjoy the property of the for UUter alone. Though in the country 
church, and that they should have the parts of Leinster, as distinguished from 
salaries themselves to reside, than a class the towns, the Catholics were much more 
of men who can have no communkty of numerous than the Protestants, still upon 
feeling or interest with their flock, who. the whole, the Protestants were in pro- 
come not, to use theemphatic language of j. portion to the Catholics as one to five; 
Scripture, “ to bring peace, but a sword,” | in Munster,* they were as one to twelve; 
and who, by their situation, were disliked and in C«nnaught, as one to twenty-four, 
by the people, who never could amalga- This calculation would give about 300,000 
mate, nor come in contact with ihegfi, but Protestants to Leinster, 200,000 to Mun- 
in hostility. Those members who wish ster, and 40,000 to Connaught; and would 
to oppose the motion are put to their make the total amount of Protestants in 
shifts, and impute motives instead of find- all the provinccsofirelandahout 1,800,000. 
ing arguments. But the speech of my This calculation shewed, that the Protes- 
hon. friend, has nothing to do with the tants in Irt^land were to the Catholics; not 
motion, that it shouldTbe rejected if it be in the numerical proportion of one to 
good. It will be wise and honest to en- fourteen, as the hon. ^member for Aber-. 
ter into the inquiry. Other inquiries may i«dsen had stated, but in the numerical 
arise out of it, which may lead to still more proportion of one to four. If then one- 
beneficial results. The hon. baronet sat fourth of the population of Ireland were 
down amidst loud cheers* 
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Protestant, ought they to proceed rashly transference of this income to othSr land- 
to destroy the property of its church lords than those who now received it ? 
establishment, in order to conciliate the The hon/ gentleman proceeded to discuss 
religious prejudices of the remainder of this point at some length, but the noise 
its inhabitants? Another assumption in the House prevented his arguments 
srhioh the hon. member for Aberdeen from being heard. He conceived that 
made was, that the ecclesiastical abundant reasons had been offered to the 
property of Ireland in the hands of the House in the course of the discussion, 
bishops amounted to ti,5OO,O00L Now why it ought not to go into this inquiry, 
it was impossible for a moment to admit even if it had the power. He now said, 
the correctness of this assumption, without that if it had the inclination to institute 
jKmtradictjng the evidence of their senses, the inquiry, it had not the power ; for the 
The bishops 0^ Ireland, on an average, did act of union stipulated, that the church of 
not receive more than 5,000/. a year. Ireland should be preserved in the same 
There were, it was true, certain bishop- state of security that it then enjoyed, 
rics which had immense emoluments, under the protection of the law ; and this 
but there were others which were exces- inquiry went to violate that security in 
aively poor ; and he thought that he had some of its most essential points. It was 
rather exceeded than diminished the real of great importance to the people of Ire- 
average, in taking it at the ratio which he land, that this question should be imme- 
^ bad mentioned. Now, to confiscate this , dialely set at rest. An idea had been 
property would be to spoliate the laity, ' sedulously propagated in that countrj% 
and not the clergy of Irelanll; for the that the church establishment ought to be 
Church property of that country was ‘ got rid of as soon as possible. Old pro- 
leased out amongst its gentry in such a ' phecies on the subject had been carefully 
manner, that for every 1,000/. which raked from the obscurity in w’bich they 
would be taken from the bishops, 5,000/. had been enveloped, for the purpose of 
or 7,000/. would be taken from the coun- convincing the people, that the time of 
try gentlemen. — With regard to the their accomplishment was near at hand, 
amount of tithes, he would prove that the ; The agitation of this question in Parlia- 
hon. member for Aberdeen had also been ment would induce them to suppose, that 
guilty of great exaggeration. The number they had allie!? within its walls zcahmsly 
of parishes in Ireland was 2,500. Now co-operating with them to profliietMhe 
in 84? of them, taken indiscriminately, the same result, lie therefore thoiighl, that, 
value of the tithes had been ascertained, the sooner the House showed iis (lotermi- 
linder the last tithe composition act. The , nation to maintain the church of Ireland 
average value of each was 4*10/.; and he .unimpaired, the sooner would it restore 
conceived that this average was rather too , peace and tranquillity to Ireland, 
great for the whole ot Ireland. But, j Mr. rose to reply. He contended, 
taking the tithes of all the parishes in j that the hon. member who spoke second, 
Ireland at this average, the total amount ‘ and who had accused him of making ci ro- 
would fall short dfone million sterling. Of j neous statements to the House upon the 
these tithes, one-third at least were in i faith ol anonymous publications, had him- 
the hands of the laity ; so that the" tithes i self infade more erroneous statements to 
left in the hands of tliq clergy would not | tlie House than he had ever contrived to 
much exceed 600,000/. a year. Upon i put together. The hon. member had 
this calculation the question* arose, how | made a very long and a very able speech, 
far was this sura essential to the mainte- i which many members might suppose was 
nance of the church establishment of j an answerto the speeclt whichhc (Mr. H.) 
Ireland ? He would compare it with the j had previously delivered ; but, it was no 
rental of Ireland, which, us the House such thing. The hon. member had an- 
eeemed averse to listening to the details swered a speech which he had never 

into which he had entered, he would take made, and had refuted statements in 

without stating the calculations from which a pamphlet which he (Mr. H.) had 
he deduced it, at 10,000,000i sterling, never seen. In the course of the de- 

Of this sum the income which the clergy bate he had been frequently accused of 

derived from tithes (jormed a seventeenth, exaggeration ; but he found that not more 
The real question, therefore to be cqnsi^*^ than three of his statements had been 
dered was tliis—were the peasantry of seriously contradicted. The first con^ 
Ireland likely to be benefitted by. the tradiction which he had received was 
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as tcrtfie amount of the church establish- 
ment. That amount he had taken, not 
from any anonymous publicsrtion, but 
from Mr. Wakefield’s Survey of Ireland ; 
and if the hon. member would compare it i 
with the amount given in the Clerical Re- j 
gister, a work which had something oSan i 
official character, he would find it to be 
correct even to a unit. The next con- 
tradiction which he had received regarded 
the patronage of the Irish church ; and 
upon that point the hon. member said that j 
he must have mistaken the parishes for 
benefices. Now, he had stated the bene- 
fices in the hands of the bishops to be 
about 1,391. That amount he had! 
taken upon Mr. Wakefield’s authority, who 
had extracted it from a Memoir of* Dr. 
Beaufort. The hon. member, in proof of 
his assertions, had said, that there were 
only 20 benefices in the county of Dublin. 
Now, the last returns presented to the 
House proved, that in that county there j 
were 209 parishes, and 14-4 benefices. 
He, therefore, left the House to decide 
whether lie had made his assertions on the 
faith of anonymous statements, or whether 
he had made them from official documents, 
which the hon member himself had neg- 
lected to consult. He trusted that he had 
said enough to convince the House, that 
no sufficient answer had been given to his 
statements. It was easy to say, that they 
were exaggerations, or to add that they 
were made for the purposes of spoliation; 
but he maintained that he had already 
shown them to be no exaggerations, and 
he appealed to the words of his resolution 
to convince the House that spoliation was 
not his object. All that he wished the 
House to do was, to inquire. He had 
been candid enough to state what his own 
opinions w^re upon the subject ; Mie had 
not called upon the House to adoptUhern : 
he had simply offered them to its notice, 
and had left them to judge of the pro- 
priety of the inquiry upon its own clear 
and definite merits.—rThe third point on 
which the right lion, and learned member 
had contradicted his statements, related to 
the non-residence of the Irish beneficed 
clergy. The learned member had con- 
tradicted them upon the faith of private 
information, which he stated himself to 
have recently received from a person well 
acquainted with thd subject. Now he 
thought that the member had no right to 
set up his private information as superior 
to that which was founded on the last offi- 
^al documents presented to that House. 


The learned gentleman had said, what a 
mere statement of the. fact was sufficient 
to disprove— namely, that in the whole 
church of Ireland there were not more 
then 20 or 30 absentees. Now, by an abstract 
of the returns relating to the residency of 
the clergy in Ireland for the year 1820, he 
would show, that there were more than 
30 non-resident clergymen in one diocese 
Out of i, 289 clergymen, he found there 
were only 758 residents ; that there were 
several who by faculties were only par- 
tially resident ; and that there Vere'^SjSS 
non-resident, by faculties and other 
causes, which .it was not necessary 
enumerate at length. He did not know^ 
where the right hon. and learned member 
had been lately ; but to a certainty ' he 
could not have been much in that HousOr 
or he would have known that the secre- 
tary for Ireland had brought in a bill to 
enforce the residence of the clergy isf 
Ireland. Now, how did the learned mem- 
ber reconcile the introduction of that bill 
with the small number of absentees which 
he had stated? If there had not l>een 
more than 20 or SO clergymen absent from 
their livings, would any child belieye that 
the secretary for Ireland would have for- 
mally introduced a bill into Parliament 
to remedy the evil occasioned by their 
non-residence ? Why really, if he had 
not facts to support him in his assertions, 
and if he were not able to corroborate 
those facts by the concurrent testimony 
of official documents, he might be told 
that he stood upon his head instead of 
his heels ; and might be ridiculed as in- 
credulous, because he could not give 
credit to so preposterous a statement.^ 
One word with regard to. the sacredness 
of church prof)erty. The learned member 
had said, that he would not embark in the 
same vessel with him on this question, 
lest, after he had once got out to sea, he 
should find itimpossible to turn back and re- 
gain the terro firms ofhonour and right prin- 
ciple. For his own part, he must confess, that 
he (Mr. H.) was not overproud of such 
company as the learned member’s. He 
would likewise add, that the man who 
said that the welfare of the Catholic .popu- 
lation of England was dear to his heart, 
and could yet refuse to entertain a mea- 
sure that*was calculated to promote that 
welfare, was a man in whose company ho 
(Mr. H.) would not» willingly sail. The 
learned member had asked, whether there 
was*ahy difference between the sacredness 
of church property and private pvoperty, 
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from making charges of exaggeration 
against their opponents, which, when 
challenged to make good, they could not 
substantiate. He reprated, that all he 
wanted to obtain was inquiry into the 
slate of ecclesiastical property in Ireland, 
and that he was most adverse to any mea- 
sure which savoured of robbery or confis- 
cation.— The hon, gentleman then sat 
down amidst loud cheering.’^ 

The House divided : Ayes 79. Noes 
153. 


He (Mr. H.) replied, that there was a j the table of the House, and would refrain 

great difference. For instance, an indivi- ' — — * • — " ' - 

dual had a right to devise his property by 
will after his death. Had the holder of 
church property any such riglii ? If an 
individual died without a will, his succes- 
tera, whether they were his cliildrcn or 
bis next of kin, were known, and to them 
the law would transfer his property. 

Was such the case with regard «to the 
church ? Was there any person known 
ar recognized as the successor to the in- 
Ct^mDent of a benefice ? or wmuld the law 
. give it as matter of right to any particular 
mdividuaH No such thing. in all the 
propositions which he had made on this 
subject he had carefully abstained from 
meddling with existing interests ; and, 
therefore, as nobody could be injured by 
hit prospective regulations, where was 
the injury of attempting to regulate cliurch 
pcoperty ? The learned member had given 
iiaa his opinion, that church property ought 
not to be subjected to parliamentary in- ; 
terference. What, however, was the opi- j 
nioD of a man who was a little more re- I 
apooted than the learned member ever had i 
neen Of would be— --lie meant the late Mr. 

(Shrattan ? That great and acute man had j 
paid much attention to this subject, : 
and in a speech whicli he made, in refuta- | 
tion of arguments similar to those which | 
had been urged by the learned member | 
that evening — a fact,lby the by, which did j 


perty wm a public fund for the payment 
of those public officers who were employ- 
ed to maintain the national religion ; and 
that as such, it was hablc to be controlled 
and regulated by. pari lament for the inter- ! 
cat of that religion, and alsb for the na- 
tional benefit.” Heconsidered this opinion 
of Mr. Grattan to be a complete balance, 
to say the least of it, to the opinion which 
the learned member had stated, with so 
much loudness and vehemence) that even- 
ing.— Mr. Hume then contended,* that he 
liad not overstated the amount of the 
church property in Ireland, and proceeded 
to maintain his argument by reference to 
several official returns, of which some had 
been recently furnished to the House, and 
nf which others were, he could not deny 
it, rather antiquated ; though ha had yet 
to learn that they were, on that account, 
undeserving of credi|^«. He trusted that 
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cussion again, ^ntlemen wnu^d place 
tlieir information in an ofiScial shape on 
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Alderman Wood said, if it was suffered 
to pass into a law, it would be productive 
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of Use* worst eifects to a nunmerous and 
deserving class of persons. Property to 
a great amount would be deteriorated; 
and many annuities which were at present 
fixed on that property, would be consi- 
derably reduced in value. therefore, 
it was determined that the bill should be 
pressed forward, compensation ought to 
be made to those who were likely to suffer 
by it. In a recent case, government had 
made compensation to a publican whose 
house it was found necessary, in the course 
of certain improvements, to take posses- 
sion of, before his lease had expired ; and 
those who must inevitably be injured by 
this enactment were equally entitled to 
compensation. It was alleged, as a rea- 
son for this measure, that almost all the 
public houses were in the hands of the 
brewers, This, however, was erroneous. 
Of 48,00() public houses in London and its 
environs, 24,000 were perfectly free. 

The Budget.] The House having 
resolved itself into a committee of ways 
and means, to which the Balance Sheet, 
and the Annual Accounts of Public In- 
come, of Public Expenditure, and of 
Consolidated Fund were referred, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sai{l, 
it was not his intention to trouble the 
committee at any length in prefacing the 
motion he was about to make for the last 
grants to be called for this session. It 
was, how^ever, the usual practice at such 
a period to enter into a kind of recapitu- 
lation of the state of our expenditure 
as provided for in the committee of sup- 
ply, and also to explain to parliament the 
nature of any increase, and the manner in 
which such increase was to be provided 
for. The House had already vpted for 
the service of the year sums to the^ount 
of 18,275,270/. viz. for the V Army 
7,440,945/. ; for the Navy, 5,762,893/. ; 
the Ordnance, 1,410,044/.; Miscellaneous 
Services, 2,611,388/.; there was also the 
interest of Exchequer bills amountir^ to 
1,050,000/.; making,’ in all, the sum of 
18,275,270/. There had also been voted 
in a committee of supply, two sums of 15 
millions each, being thirty millions, to 
pay off' a portion of the Exchequer bills 
outstanding in 1824. These Exchequer 
bills amounted to 34,031,000/. of which, 
of course, 4,031,009/. remained to be 
provided for. He would shortly state to 
the committee, how he intended to pro- 
vide for them. T^e House had already 
granted an annual sum of three millions 
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on the articles of sugar, malt, foreign and 
British spirits. The naval and military 
pensions amounted to a sum of 
4,620,000/. There had been received 
from the East India company, on account 
of the annual half-pay of troops in India, 
a sum of 60,000/. ; there was a small sur- 
plus from the Ways and Means of 41,537/. 
One hundred thousand pounds had been 
received back from the commissioners of 
public works, and 50,000/. as contributions 
from official salaries, under an order ^ 
council, he believed, of 1822. This waJ^ 
a sum contributed by the great officers of 
state, who gave up a sum of ten per cent* 
upon their salaries, thus following the 
example of his majesty, who had been 
pleased to give up 30,000/. from the civiT 
list. These contributions had been 
carried, not to the consolidated fund, but 
to the Ways and Means of each year : so ^ 
that it was not necessary that they shouldT 
be voted in a committee of Ways and 
Means, These several sums made a 
total of 7,781,597/. The surplus of the 
consolidated fund he took to be 106,000l. 
after paying all incidental charges. And 
he would tell the committee how he got 
that surplus in the present ’year. The 
estimate of this year’s revenue was 
51,265,000/. To that sum he added the 
portion of the repayment made by Austria 
upon her loan, say 1,422,500/., and also 
another item of 222,000/. received from 
Ireland as outstanding public money, 
which had been repaid. This made a 
total revenue of 52,970,500/. The whole 
of this sum w^as not, however, to be 
carried to the consolidated fund, as there 
were to be deducted Trom it two sums ; 
first, three millions, applicable to the 
supply of the* year, and also a sum of 
1,200,000/.; which he took to the loss of 
revenue, owing to the repeal of taxes. 
This sum was made up partly by loss of 
revenue, and partly by the repayments 
which it was found, necessary to make on 
the reduction of duty in the silk trade. 
Perhaps it was as well that he should take 
that opportunity of stating to the com- 
mittee, that the total sum paid in conse- 
quence of the alteration of those dutief;| 
was 500,000/. He admitted that this 
sum was greater than he had contem- 
plated ; but he felt satisfaction in stating, 
that it was much below that stated by the 
opponents of the measure, in order 
.terrijy him and the gentlemen who did 
him the hpnour to support him, out of the 
adoption of a measure of sound polfa^ 
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and practical utility; and it gave him 
much satisfaction to reflect, that that 
measure was calculated to produce as 
much general benefit to the country as 
its meat sanguine supporters could have 
anticipated* It was a subject of congra- 
tulation to the committee, that a measure 
involving, as it did, many conflicting 
interests, had passed the House without 
any difficulty ; and it was mucli^ to the 
credit of the persons whose interests were 
more immediately interfered with, and 
'whose prejudices were naturally the most 
difficult to overcome, that their opposi- 
tion to it was conducted in the most 
orderly and respectable manner; in a 
manner, indeed, which must always entitle 
them to the attention of parliament, 
whenever their affairs might come under 
the consideration of the House. He re- 
peated, it was matter of congratulation 
■lhat they had effected so important and 
so triumphant an alteration at the expense 
only of 500,000/. and he was sure that 
parliament and the country would not 
think such a sum of money, so applied, 
ill laid out, when they looked to the 
advantages which it conferred upon the 
silk trade, •as well as the community in 
general. 

But to return ; there were these two 
sums of 3, 000, 000/. and 1,200, 000/. making 
4,200,000/, This sura, deducted from 
the revenue already stated, left a sum of 
48,767,500/. Now, the charge on the 
consolidated fund was 38,057,000/. leaving 
a surplus of 10,650,500/. For the appro- 
priation of this sum he now meant to pro- 
pose a vote to the committee, as part of 
the ways and means of the present year. 
He had already stated, that there re- 
mained 4,031,000/. of outstanding Exche- 
quer bills of 1824, to be provided for. 
The way he thought it most advisable to 
provide for the liquidation of these bills 
was to avail themselves of the consoli- 
dated fund, in such a way as to produce 
an equal number of Exchequer bills, but 
at a less expense than if the}^ were to 
vote 34,000,000/. of Exchequer bills in the 
ordinary way. Gentlemen who were in 
the habit of attending to the subject, well 
knew, that whereas the charge on the con- 
solidated fund would not accrue until the 
quarter day, yet there was a ^portion of 
the accruing money continually coming in 
dating the quarter which, if not paid 
out, or applied in some other way, wouki 
accumulate without advantage* ^Therefore 
it WOP, that by an act passed two sessions 
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ttgo, government was authorized to^ovail 
tself of the growing produce of the con- ' 
solidated fund, provided such sum did not 
xceed si^i millions. The charge on the 
consolidated fund being at present reduced 
in consequence of the simplification of the 
sinking fund, there was no necessity for 
having recourse to this growing produce ; 
and, therefore, what he had to propose 
was, that the 4,031,000/. of outstanding 
Exchequer bills of 1824, should be pro- 
vided for out of this growing produce. It 
might be said, that this was only substi- 
tuting one kind of debt for another — one 
set of Exchequer bills for another. But, 
as the sums thus taken were to be paid 
back by the receipts of the next quarter, 
it was clear, that tl'.e interests for a year 
could not accumulate, and therefore the 
business would be transacted at a less an- 
nual expense than if the same sums were 
issued in the ordinary way. In this way 
he meant to provide for all the outstanding 
Exchequer bills, leaving a small surplus of 
155,000/. for the year. This was all he 
fell it necessary to state with respect to 
the votes of the year. He had stated, 
that two votes of 15,000,000/. each, Ex- 
chequer bills, had been granted : the fact 
was, that only one vote had passed ; the 
other he then held in his hand. 

It was quite unnecessary that he should 
now oft’er any observations upon the trade 
or commerce of the country ; the princi- 
ples upon which both were established 
were now well understood, both in that 
House, and out of doors ; it would be a 
waste, therefore, of the time of the House 
to enter into that subject. There w as one 
point, however, to which lie felt it his 
duty to call the attention of the commit- 
tee — hc^ meant the plan which he had an- 
nounc^'d in the early part of the session for 
reducing the four per cents. He had then 
stated, that the intention of government 
was, that the holders of lOO/. four per 
cents should receive 100/. three and a half 
perucent, not redeemable for five years to 
come. He had stated at the same lime, 
that those who dissented from this plan 
should be paid off by a given day one- 
third of their stock. And he had added, 
that it was his intention to introduce a 
clause into the bill, giving to the Treasury 
the power of paying off the remainder of 
the stock of those vho dissented, withis 
six months from the notice of such inten* 
tion. He did not then think it pruden*; 
*i:btit government should undertake to pay 
at one time more than one-third of the 
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who^ ^amount, which was 75,000,000/.; fund. It was clear, the effect of this would 
«B, if the assents should turn out to be be, that so much of the sinking fund 
small, it would not be easy to discharge would not be applicable to the rettuction 
the claims of those who dissented, thbugh of the national debt, and that pro tempore, 

there could be no difficulty in paying so much of its power would be suspciKled. 

25.000. 000/. But he had stated, that in And as he thought it the duty of the House 
the event of a large proportion of riie to preserve that fund in its full force, in- 
stockholders assenting, then it would be stead of cancelling this stock of seven mil- 
desirable, that upon giving an additional lioris, it would be better to transfer it at 
notice, they should be empowered to pay an interest of tliree per cent into the hands 
off the whole demands of those who dis- of the commissioners of the sinking fund; 
sented, as soon as possible. And when thus constituting it a portion of the re,;^ 
he found that the number of assents bore deemed debt in their hands. So that the 
a great proportion to the whole body of powers of the sinking fund would not, in 
holders, he felt it necessary to state, that fact, be less than if applied to the actual 
all the dissents should be paid off on the reduction of the national debt. The rate 
10th of October. The assents at present at which he proposed that these seven mil- 
amounted to OS ,000,000/.— a most satis- lions should be paid from the sinking fund 
factory proof of the strength of public was at one million per quarter ; so that it 
credit in ibis country, and also the most would take seven quarters before it was 
convincing argument, to shew that the paid. It might be said, tliat this was pay- 
measure itself was one which met with no ing off the sum of seven millions with less 
obstacle in its execution. It was not easy rapidity than was desirable. He main- 
to say what the amount to be paid on the tained the contrary. It was impossible to 
lOtli October would be. At present, apply the whole of the sinking fund, which 
the deposits amounted to 7, 000, 000/., but consisted of five millions, to this single 

a clause in the bill, there still was an object. The sinking fund was applicable, 
opportunity afforded the parties of assent- not merely to the reduction of thenaticn- 
ing to the measure. — He now came to the al debt, but also to theliquidation of the life 
mode in which this sum of 7,000,000/. w’as annuities. Besides which, there had been, 
to be provided for. It appeared to Itim, in 1821-, a sum of 519,000/. charged upon 
that the most natural, easy,* and obvious it. There were other demands also whith 
mode w ould be, by the issue of Exchequer the sinking fund had occasionally to meet, 
bills at a moderate interest, upon winch a Such, for instance, as the unclaimed di- 
word by and by. Exchequer bills were vidends ; which, though applicable to the 
the most useful security, anti were in great purchase of stock, the commissioners 
request ; they w ere at the same time tlie were obliged to pay to the claimants when 
most simple and easy course by wdiieh they applied for them. So that a certain 
such a sum could he raised. The obvious sum must necessarily l^e retained at alk 
effect of this would be, to add 7,0(X),()00/. times in their hands for this purpose. He 
to the unfunded debt of the county'. And thought, therefore, that taking one mil- 
if this were to be a permanent ackdition, lion per quarter to meet these Exchequer 
he should not hesitate to pronouncti it an bills was as large a sum, as, under all cir- 
unwise course of proceeding ; for tnough cumstances, it would be expedient to ap- 
Exchequer bills were in request, and were ply to them. 

a useful and convenient security, still it . In the course of the session, he had 
was the duty of government to take care been several times asked, what he meant 
that this species of floating debt did fiot to do with respect to the interest of Ex- 
go to too great an extent ; because, if any chequer bills, and the lion, member for 
cause of sudden and unexpected expendi- Taunton (Mr, Baring) had advised him to 
ture should arise, much difficulty would reduce their interest, as a preliminary 
be encountered, unless that species of step to the reduction of the four per 
debt were kept within due bounds. He cents, in order to make it, less advisable 
thought, therefore, that if they applied to the holders of that stock to witiihold 
Exchequer bills to the payment of this their assent;, under the speculation of in- 

7.000. 000/. it would be necessary to re- vesting their money when they might be 
duce the amount of these Exchequer bills paid off at par in Exchequer bills. Had 

I'ith arrdcsjiatcli, and with that view heUii* done this, and had4.he number of dis 
meant to charge the interest and principf<t|sents obligvtl him to issue a larger num- 
of those Exchequer bills upon the sinking ber of Exchequer bills than w’as originally 
VOL. XI. 2Q 
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contemplated, their interest must rise, and to the repealing of direct taxatian.,^This 
this would not, perhaps, be a fraud upon, course would lead to increased productio*^^ 
but certainly an injustice to tJiose, who and increased wealth ; and afford new 
had originally agreed to the reduction of resources for the future reduction of taxes, 
the four per cents. When Exchequer bills He begged to acknowledge the readiness 
were at a premium of 57 per cent it was with which the chancellor of the Exche- 
Yiot likely that they could let them go on qu^r had attended to the applications of 
at so high a rate of interest. He had al- the manufacturers and merchants of Ireland 
ways thought that the time would come, for the repeal of the whole of the Union 
and he nowthought that that time was come, duties. In his opinion, this single mea- 
when it became expedient to save the sure was calculated to produce a very ex- 
public a portion of the expense arising tensive improvement in the condition of 
the interest on Exchequer bills. This Ireland. As far as a trial had been made of 
was at present the case ; for though he in* a partial repeal, it had been productive of 
tended temporarily to increase the num- great advantages. But although a great 
ber of Exchequer bills, he intended to deal had been done this session in the way 
provide gradually for their extinction. It of reforming our commercial system, it 
was proposed that a reduction of four mil- was necessary to bear in mind, that the 
lions of Exchequer bills should take place ; measures about silk and wool and bounties 
after which the next issue should be at a were at least but half measures. He did 
lower rate of interest. They were now not believe the right hon. gentleman could 
iijt 2d. a day ; and he flatterecl himself that have done more respecting the silk trade, 
in consequence of the flourishing state of But it was right to have it understood, 
our commercial relations, and the demand that no final settlement had been come to ; 
for this sort of floating capital, they would that wdiat was done was only a beginning ; 
bear a reduction of a half-penny. This, and that it would be the duty of parlia- 
if carried into execution, would afford no ment to persevere until this trade was 
relief during the present year, as the in- placed on a footing of perfect freedom, 
terest w'e were paying was on the bills of The duties which had been fixed upon 
last year. But next year some sav- thrown silk, were particularly objcction- 
ing would be made, provided it was found able ; for though the repeal of all duty on 
that the market would bear the proposed re- raw silk, may /nake it appear that our ma- 
duction of a half-penny. This alone would nufaclurers had their raw material free of 
make a saving of 230,000/. on 30,000,000/. duty, as long as any thrown silk was ira- 
of Exchequer bills. There would also be ported, the duty upon it, would operate 
a saving on Exchequer bills by a transfer as a tax upon English thrown silk; be- 
of ^jOOOjOOO/. to the consolidated fund. — cause the price would be regulated by the 
He did not know that he had any thing price of the imported thrown silk. Until 
further to offer to the committee. He had this duty was wholly repealed, the English 
gone over the various subjects connected manufacturers would be under a disadvan- 
with the supply and expenditure of the tage, as compared with French roa- 
country ; he had4explained the nature of nufacturjtfl's ; and this alone would con- 
the reduction about to be made in the tribute' to prevent them from corn- 
four per cents, and the means by which ing sficcessfully into competition with 
those who dissented from that measure them. In respect to the proposed duty 
were to be paid ofiP. He should be most on wool of 2d, a pound on exportation, 
happy to give any hon. member any ex- this would be 20 per cent on low-priced 
planation in his power upon any of the wool, and operate as a prohibition of ex- 
subjects to which he had alluded, and in portation. What had happened concern- 
conclusion had only to move, “ That the ng the timber trade, shewed the necessity 
sum of 15 millions be raised by Exche- of revising every recent arrangement, 
quer bills for the service of the year This had been so settled that we paid 3 
1824t.** or 400,000/. a-year more for timber than 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he approved of we ought to do, and yet we hear of no 
the financial arrangements of thp chancel- change being intended. But the branch 
Jor of the Exchequer, He thought he of our finances whidi was in the least sa- 
had acted with grqat advantage to the tisfactory state, was the public debt. It 
public in making use of his means of re J was absurd to suppose that a sinking-fund 
ducing taxation, in*reforming pur fiscaljp/^5 millions a-yearcould ever be effectual 
and commercial regulations in^preference jin reducing 800 millions besides^ we bad 
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^ surplus of 5 millions, but one under 
Tour, according to the Balance sheet of 
the right hon. gentlemen ; if thh extraor- 
dinary receivers payments are deducted. He 
thought it was incorrect to call this surplus 
a sinking fund ; its proper name was a 
surplus or reserve fund ; and it was cnily 
as such, he approved of it ; as he never 
believed, in the event of a war, any govern- 
ment would leave it untouched* In place 
of this delusion he wished to suggest to 
the consideration of the House the plan 
he hati mentioned, last session, of endea- 
vouring to reduce the debt by means of 
long annuities. This plan had been ap- 
proved of by Mr. Ricardo, and by every 
one who had given an opinion upon it out 
of the House. IfMr. Pitt had adopted 
the principle of long annuities, and bor- 
rowed all his loans in them, as one per- 
cent on a 100/. will increase to 100/. in 37 
years, when the interest of money is 5 per 
cent, in 1830 the loan of 1793 would be 
extinguished; in 1831, the loan of 1791', 
and so on. In each following year the 
loan of a year of war would be extinguish- 
ed. The state of the money market might 
not have enabled him to borrow at 37 years 
purchase, but if he had been obliged to 
give 40 or 45 years, the extinction of each 
loan would have been certain. He was 
aware that a difficulty might exist in now 
converting perpetual annuities into long 
annuities, to any considerable amount; 
but what he wished to see adopted was, a 
beginning of an attempt to convert per- 
petual annuities into long annuities. 
There would doubtless be many persons 
who, for the sake of a larger income, 
would prefer determinable annuities. If ; 
only a million and a half a-yeaa^ere thus 
invested as a finking fund, by making use 
of it to convert perpetual annuiti'es into 
long annuities varying from 50 to 80 years 
three hundred millions of debt might be 
extinguished. As, in the existence of a 
nation, a large number of years were of 
little consideration, -this principle ^ould 
derate with unerring advantage to the 

g ublic interest, and increase public credit 
y affording a certainty of a great reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 

Mr. Hume said, he agreed in most of 
what had been said by the hon. baronet. 
The public would sqpn find, that the com- 
mercial or fiscal regulations would pro- 
duqf great advantage; that the outcry 
raised against it in the first instance 
unfounded ; and that the most sangtilne 
anticipatipns would be realized* Convinc- 
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ed by this experiment, he was satisfied 
that the ' chancellor of the Exchequer 
would, in a short time, remove all the re- 
strictions, which had tended more than 
any thing else to retard the prosperity of 
the country. He hoped, that what 
the hon. baronet had said about timber 
would meet with attention, for there could 
be no sufficient reason why the people of 
this country should be taxed, under the 
pretence of encouraging a colony, to the 
extent of several hundred thousand pounds 
a-year, and be furnished with bad Timbi^v 
into the bargain. He trusted alsch that 
when the wool question should be brought 
forward again, ministers would adhere to 
their original resolution, and impose a 
duty of only ode penny per pound upon 
export. They could not do justice to 
their own principle, if they consented to 
raise it to two-pence, upon the represent- 
ation of any interested parties. He wa® 
sorry to notice several items mentioned by 
the ri^t hon. gentleman ; and one of 
them was 4,620,000/. for what was called 
the dead-weight loan. If ever a lesson had 
been afforded to the House, it was given 
by this transaction. He had done his ut- 
most to resist it. The fact was this — that 
ministers had borrowed eleven millions 
Stirling, to be paid in three per cents at 73 
and they had been repaying it at the rate 
of 78, 86, and 96, losing the whole differ- 
ence, and which loss he was satisfied 
would amount to six millions before the 
whole was completed. This, too, exclu- 
sive of all the shame that must attach to 
the House for sanctioning such a bargain. 
What was the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer about to do with^regard to the sink- 
ing fund? What could justify the right 
hon. gentleman in agaiif endeavouring to 
complicate that fund, when every body ac- 
knowledged that, if persevered in, it ought 
to be simplified. Why did he transfer the 
remaining seven millions to the sinking 
fund, and then taking interest pay it back 
again quarter by quarter ? The intricacy 
of these transactions would be such, in a 
short time, that the right hon. gentleman 
would require an additional office to pre- 
vent him from making mistakes. There 
was another subject on which it was fit 
that he should make some observations— ^ 
the vote4br new churches. ^ He should be 
glad to know whether, by bill or otherwise 
an opportunity would be afforded of tak- 
ing the sense of the House upon the ques- 
tion ? i[The chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, tliat a bill would be brought in.] 
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Such a proposal was, in all points of 
view, objectionable. New churches were 
not at aH wanted'; and he thought the House ^ 
would be of that opinion if an opportunity 
were afforded of fairly considering the 
subject. He had never met with a man 
out of the House, who did not disapprove 
of the application of 500,000/ to the build- j 
ingofnew churches. The House had been j 
cajoled into a tenipornry approbation : | 
but he ivould take care that a time should i 
tfome, when it might be ascertained vvlie- 
]ier ministers would persist in forcing this | 
measure upon the House; and whether 
the House would Venture to support them. 
He was almost as little satisfied with what 
had- been said rejfarding the bank of Eng- 
land ; and he recoipmended the chancellor 
of the Exchequer to read a pamphlet on 
the subject, by the late member for Por- 
tarlington. He was quite convinced that 
tjie whole of the million sterling, the sum | 
paid for the management of the debt, and 
the whole interest of the floating debt 
might be saved to the country. He lioped, 
therefore, that ministers would not listen 
to any proposition for continuing the ex- 
clusive privileges of the bank of England. 
He feared Miat some approach tow'aids 
such an arrangement might he made with- 
out due inquiry. Tlic matter ought to be 
submitted, in the first instance, to the 
House, and a committee ought to be ap- 
pointed to investigate fiicts, and ascertain 
opinions. Every shilling of interest on 
Exchequer bill sought to be saved. In the 
present exuberance of capital for public 
security, banks upon the plan and system 
of the Scotch banks ought to be encour- 
aged. How many ‘individuals had been 
ruined by the failure of country banks. It 
was optional, indeed, whether people' 
would trust their money to them ; but the 
conveniences of banking were such, that 
there was no alternative. Every encour- 
agement ought, therefore, to be given to 
such banks as were established in Scotland 
not one failure in ten years w’ould then oc-^ 
cur ; and all those lamentable catastrophes 
which had so often been witnessed in Eng- 
land would be avoided. If there were 
any thing in the law of this country to 
prevent the ^formation of such firms, the 
obstacle ought to be removed without de- 
lay. With regard to surplus revenue, and 
the mode in which it ought to be employ- 
ed, he was decidedly of opinion, that 
taxation ought to be removed in the first 
instance, and the floating debt gs much 
as possible reduced. The productive 
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powers of the country would tuu.'^^ be 
rapidly increased, and the accumulation ol 
capital, materially aided. When he had 
said, 'Some time ago, that he should not 
be surprised to see the 3 per cents at par, 
he had been told that he was dreaming ; 
bu.^ his dream had nearly been verified ; 
and he still hoped to sec the whole inter- 
est of the debt reduced to 2^ per cent ; 
which in fact would make a iy.'duction of 
half the amount. Every million of taxes 
repealed must add to the accumulation of 
capital, which would do more towards the 
diminution of the national debt, than any 
paltry sinking fund of five or even ten 
millions. Such was the course that ought 
to have been pursued ; hut, as it had not 
been pursued it ought now to be begun. 
The sinking fund was only sometiiing 
above three millions upon the statement 
of the chancellor of the E?jchequer; and 
why, instead of adhering to it, should he 
not publish that he was ready to receive 
pro[)osals for the purcliase of annuities 
for thirty forty, fifty, and sixty years, two 
miliions each, or any other sum, making 
provision for the interest ? If a commence- 
j ment were now made upon this plan a ra- 
j pid diminution of the debt would be cflect- 
ed. He hoped, at all events if the House 
did not sanction this project, that it would 
take into consideration the folly and fallacy 
of applying the sinking fund to the pur- 
chase of 3 per cents at 96. Many might 
think a surplus convenient in case of war; 
but let it he devoted to taking the floating 
debt out of the market ; and whatever 
happened, if even a war should arise, 
money enough could be easily raised, 
without doing more than increase the is- 
sue of Exchequer bills. In conclusion, he 
[ prolestecF'^against the complication about 
I to be introduced, and against the further 
purchase of three per cents ak 96. The 
first was absurd ; and the last a piece of 
most extravagant folly. 

Mr. Robertson trusted that the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer would not be de- 
terred from pursuing the simple airt 
straight forward measure of asinkingfund; 
the consequences of which, he was satis- 
fied, would be highly beneficial to the 
community. 

Mr. Whitmore expressed his regret, that 
the chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
induced to abandon ffis first resolution re- 
garding the duty upon the export cf wool 
^nd his hope that he would revert to'the 
dUi" of one penny per pound, instead of 
persevering in laying on two-pence in 
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c^ttpiiance with the representations of the 
"manufacturers. He had a strong convic- 
tion that the sum of 500,000/. Vhich had 
been repaid to the silk merchants and 
manufacturers, on the stock in hand, was 
an unnecessary expenditure of the pub- 
lic money. He had at the time, iifade 
no objection to the arrangement, be- 
cause he was aware of ^he obstacles 
which were thrown in the way of the ap- 
plication of sound principles. He had 
felt that price could only be lowered by 
competition, and that the mere fact of the 
lowering the import duty on the material 
of a manufacture would not cause such a 
sudden increase of the quantity of the 
manufactured goods, or of the raw mate- 
rial, as to cause any considerable loss on 
the stock in hand. With regard to the 
sinking fund, he agreed, that the surplus 
was not much more than three millions, 
after deducting those temporary sources 
of revenue by which its amount in the 
present year was swelled. In reference 
to this subject, he could not help pressing 
on minii^ters the extreme impolicy of con- 
tinuing the delusion of the “ dead weight,’" 
which was not simply useless, but mis- 
chievous. He was one of those who 
thought that there should be, in ordinary 
times, a surplus revenue raised ; and, con- 
sidering the amount of the whole revenue, 
and of the debt, he thought three millions 
was not too large a surplus. Now, the 
difficulty in which he, and others who 
held the same opinion, were placed by the 
delusion of the dead weight was this, that 
while they were in reality supporting a 
surplus revenue of only three millions, they 
aeemed to be supporting a surplus reve- 
nue of five millions. Every principle of 
policy, as well as justice, should induce 
ministers to remove every thing thU pre- 
vented the proper understanding of the 
public accounts, and to make them so 
simple that he that ran might read. He 
hoped, therefore, that they would take the 
earliest opportunity to destroy this-lthe 
grossest delusion that was ever practised 
upon the country. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Saving Banks Bill.] The House 
having resolved itself into a, committee on 
the Saving Banks Ac^^, 

The Chancellor the Exchequer said, 
his object in moving the resolution 
with which he should conclude, would bf^ 
to assimilate the law of Savings Bank^ in 
England and Ireland. Hie next object 
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was, to make provision for the future, in 
respect of the deposits of friendly societiee 
and charities. The high rate of interest 
guaranteed to these banks by law, no doubt 
had induced those charities, as well as in- 
dividuals of a rank and property never 
contemplated originally in the scheme, to 
place their funds in these banks ; the ag- 
gregate amount of which had the effect 
of burthening the public considerably 
with the payment of a large interest. He 
should propose, as a limitation, that na^ 
friendly society, or charity having an en- 
dowment, should be permitted to subscribe 
to these banks, except in cases where the 
endowment should happen to be so small 
as to render the exclusion unnecessary. 
A good criterion as to the smallness of the 
endowment would be furnished by the fact 
of its paying or not paying land-tax; if it 
paid none, this proposition would not ap- 
ply to it. Hospitals, he thought, should 
also be denied the benefit of these banks : 
they were liberally supported throughout 
the country ; if they were at liberty to 
deposit the surplus funds which some of 
them commanded, the original object of 
Saving Banks would be defeated, and 
the public in some degree be prejudiced* 
Other friendly societies and charitable in- 
stitutions of a less opulent character, he 
should so far limit, as to say that in no 
case should they contribute more than 
500/. The best way to prevent individuals 
who had deposited largely without being 
of that description of persons which it was 
desirable should be the contributors to 
these banks, from doing so hereafter, 
would be to reduce tliQ, interest on future 
contributions. Those who had already 
subscribed, it ,would be .obviously unjust 
to deprive of the benefit which had accru- 
ed to them. At the same time, he should 
feel most reluctant to weaken the confi- 
dence which the public reposed in these 
banks, and which had rendered them one 
of the greatest blessings ever conferred 
upon the country. Though in some in- 
stances richer persons might have availed 
themselves of their advantages, the great 
majority of contributors would be found 
to be the industrious poor, for whose 
welfare these institutions were originally 
framed. At present, contributions in the 
first instaifce were limited to 100/., and 
succeeding ones to the amount of 50/. io 
any one year. He should suggest, that 
these sums be reduced to a first contri- 
bution of ^0/., and succeeding subscrip- 
tions not to exceed 30/. per annum. To 
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obviate any tbhig like evasion of these re- 

S ulations, he should introduce a form of 
eclaration, to be subscribed by every 
contributor, stating that he had not con- 
tributed to any other than the bank 
wherein such declaration was subscribed. 
In place of a mark or an initial, which 
was at present deemed sufficient, he should 
require the subscription of the party’s 
name in his own hand-writing. Then, as 
to the responsibility of trustees, a good 
^eal of difficulty was to be encountered. 
It had sometimes happened that treasurers 
and secretaries had not been quite so 
scrupulous with the monies of subscribers 
as they should have been ; and where 
those monies had been made away with, 
a question had arisen, how far the trus- 
tees were liable to the subscribers. It 
might be a very nice point to determine 
whether, indeed, trustees were or were 
not liable ; but it might surely be a fair 

Q uestion to ask which ought they to be. 

f they were to be rendered too liable, 
responsible persons would be deterred 
from accepting trusteeships; and there- 
fore be would propose to make them liable 
only to a certain amount ; to have for 
each bank, 12 trustees, each of them liable 
for 50/., the aggregate of their liability 
being for the sum of 600/. These were 
the principal regulations he meant to in- 
troduce into the new measure ; together 
with a proviso, that in case of any sudden 
run upon the Saving Banks, it should be 
lawful for the Treasury to issue Exchequer 
bills to such an amount as might meet the 
demands on account of deposits, until their 
capital in the public funds could be sold 
out, when the Treasury advances should 
be repaid. There could be no objection, 
be thought, to the preliminary resolution 
be should now move, which was — “ That 
H k the opinion of this committee that the 
several acts relative to Savings Banks in 
England and Ireland should he amended.” 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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Monday^ May 10. 

Pekry Cathedral Bill.] Sir George 
HiUj on moving the second reading, said, 
-that the bill had two objects. The first 
was to vest in the bishop, delln, mayor, 
and representatives of the city and county 
of Derry, subscriptions, which had bq^ 
entered into, for the rebuilding of Uie 
spire, and rj^airing and embeliishing the 
cathedral. Tne estimate of the expense 
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of carrying this work into effect, was SfiQpl. 
The bishop had subscribed 850/., tlie cor- 
poration bo/, per annum for ever ; and the 
parisfiioners proposed to assess themselves, 
at vestry, in the sum of 60/. per annum, 
for 25 years ; they having already, in part 
of *ihe estimate of 5,000/., put a new roof 
upon the cathedral. The remainder of 
this sum was.supplied by private subscrip- 
tions. The object of the bill was to vest 
the whole of these funds in trustees, lo 
secure their care, application and the im- 
mediate execution of the plan. The se- 
cond object of the bill was to create a 
permanent fund for the future mainten- 
ance of the cathedral. It did not appear 
that there was any fund at the disposal of 
the dean and chapter applicable to the 
cathedral. It was therefore proposed, by 
the bill, to charge the deacons of Derry, 
after the present incumbency, with an 
annual payment sufficient for that purpose. 
The anxiety to render the churcli not 
only fit for divine service, but to embellish 
it, and to rebuild the spire, was general. 
Good-will and co-operation existed local- 
ly to carry into effect the measure now 
proposed, which bad for precedent a si- 
milar measure carried in the Irish parlia- 
ment, for the cathedral of Down in 1791, 
and another f or the cathedral of Litchfield 
in 1797. 

Dr. Lushington said, it was quite clear 
that since the erection of the cathedral 
there must have been some specific fund 
set apart for its repair, because it was im- 
possible that it could have remained from 
that period up to the present, without re- 
ceiving repairs. What, then, had become 
of that fund ? Why should parliament be 
called oiv^to furnish the means of repairing 
the cathedral, when it was clearly the duty 
of the bishop or the dean and chapter 
to do so I He defied the right hon. bart. 
to point out any instance in which parlia- 
ment had been requested to tax the peo- 
ple, at large for the susientation of a 
church. The bishop had formerly built 
the spire. Now, it was clear, from this 
fact, that there was some regulation which 
bound him to do so ; and the same regu- 
lation, he presumed, would apply to the 
repairs of the cathedral generally. He 
could not suppose that the building of the 
spire was a mere*, voluntary act. He 
could not suffer the onus of repairing the 
cathedral to be transferred front blvo. dean 
s-yid chapter, where it properly rested, to 
the shoulders of the people at large. Such 
was the criminal neglect of those under 
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whose superintendence the cathedral was 
nl^/Jed, that it was suffered to fall into 
decay, and the service, for two yeap» 
been actually performed in the 1 
terian meeting-house. Nothing e 
more to bring the clergy into 
than their overlooking therepairs 
of worship. It was quite ® 

their charLter. The bishop was bound 
to compel measures to be taken for the 
repair of the cathedral. A . 

by an hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Da 
son), on this subject, had been P^bbshed 
in the newspapers. That letter contained 
an opinion which should have s^bshed t e 
promoters of the bill that it was an inex- 

Pient measure, and ought to have m 

duced them to abandon it. The sent 
ineiits expressed in that letter did credit 
to the feelings ol the hon. writer. Die 
whole of the bill was most obnoxious. He 
should therefore move as an amendment, 

“ that it be read a second time this clay 

six months.” , . .i,„ 

Alderman Wood observed, that the 
Irish Society felt considerahle objections 
to this measure. That society had been 
reproached for not advancing funds tor 
the repairs of the cathedral, but they had 
no right to appropriate their funds to that 
purpose. A series of resolutions had been 
agreed to by the corporatjpn of Derry, 
which reflected on the corpoMtion of 
London and the Irish society. Those re- 
solutions charged the corporation with 
holding estates, in perpetuity, to the 
amount of 8,000/. or 10,000/. a-year, and 
with laying out the money in eating 
and drinking. The fact, however, was 
different. The Irish society received, 
in perpetuity, 2,300/. a-year for property 
which was worth 20,000/. a-Joar. Al- 
most thewholccity of Londonderry, which 
belonged to the corporation of' London, 
had been disposed of by very improvident 
persons, at a rate greatly below us true 
value. For his own part, he believed that 
some of their ancestors had receive^ an 
Irish bribe. From the other leases, the 
Irish Society received 3,300/. These two 
sums of 2.300/. and 3,300/. were the totdl 
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tablish such a precedent as would unqueiK 
tionably be established if this bill w«re 


amount of their receipts, with the ex- 


ception of the Fishery. It was let for 
1,200/. a-year; but he could prove, that 
individuals at the present moment were 
willing to give 6,000//a-year for it. The 
Irish society had, out of this income of 
6,000/. a-year, built a school and rectory 
on the Coleraine estate. ^ ‘ 

Mr. S. Bourne could Dot agree to^ es- 


- — 

agreed to. It was the duty of the dean 
and chapter to repair the church. That 
was the primary object for which their 
revenues were granted. He recollected, 
when part of the cathedral of Hereford 
fell down, that it was repaired without 
any application being made to parliament 
for assistance ; and it was a well-known 
fact, that the dean and chapter of Win- 
chester were spending thousands annually 
on the repairs of the cathedral. How 
was it proposed to carry on the repairs of 
the cathedral of Derry in future I Why, 
the expense was to be thrown on the 
successors of the present dean and chapter* 
This, he thought, was not a very decorous 
mode of proceeding. In hia opinion, the 
dean and chapter were not entitled to 
touch a farthing of their revenues until 
the cathedral was repaired. If a precedent 
of this kind were once established, it would 
be the means of inducing deans and 
chapters to neglect the repairs of those 
magnificent pieces ot architecture, ^ to 
which they were paying so much attention 
at present. 

Mr. Littleton said, it was most disgrace- 
ful in those whose duly it was to repair 
the cathedral, to suffer it almost to fall, 
and then, with unblushing effrontery, to 
apply to parliament for assistance. The 
right hon. baronet had alluded to the 
cathedral of Lichfield ; but the fact was. 
not only that bishop Cornwallis con- 
tributed to the repairs to almost the 
whole extent of his revenue, but that a 
great proportion of the chapter revenue, 
now and hereafter, was available for such 
repairs as were necessary. T he dean and 
chapter of that cathedral would feel 
ashamed to come to parliament with such 
an application as the present. 

Sir J. Nc\i)port said, that in conse- 
quence of the carelessness of those who 
should keep J;hose sacred edifices in repair, 
many of the most ancient of them had 
1 vanished. Funds which should have been 
applied to the repairs of cathedrals had 
too often been appropriated to puijoses 
of private emolument ; and then the House 
was called on to furnish money for repairs, 
because no inquiry was instituted m to 
what had become of those funds, bums 
were levied on entire parishes for tow 
purpose ; but from those pwoc"'?* P”* 

Catholics were excluded. They were 
liable to Contribute thew money ; but they 
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had no control whatever over the disburse- 1 
menu It was a great hardship to throw 
the burthen of repairing a church on indi- 
viduals who were of a different religion. 
It was a shame that, in so rich a diocess 
as Derry, it had become necessary to 
apply to the Presbyterian body for the 
ttee of their chapel. Gentlemen were 
taunted with entertaining a wisli to de- 
grade the church of Ireland ; but, was it 
not degraded in the eyes of tlie com- 
munity, by coming to parliament with 
such a demand as this ? 

Mr. Dawson said, he feared the citizens 
of Derry would be left without a place of 
worship, unless the House came to some 
prompt decision on this subject. At 
present, they had in fact no church ; for 
It happened that the cathedral, which was 
in a dilapidated state, was the only ciiurch 
within the walls, and no service had been 
performed there for two years. The 
consequence was, that it was found ne- 
cessary to apply to the Presbyterian con- 
gregation for the use of their chapel. 
The citizens were not able to repair the 
cathedral ; and thus 7,000 or 8, OCX) people 
were without a regular place of worship. 
The difficulty of the case was, to devise 
some mode of giving them a church, with- 
out saddling them with the expense. A 
letter written by him bad been alluded to. 
It was a letter written for a private and 
local purpose, and he was sorry that it 
had been published : but, as it had been 
given to the public, he was prepared to 
support the opinions therein stated. He 
thought the revenues of tlie church 
should, when it was necessary, be applied 
to the purpose of repairs. That this was 
not done, in the present case, was the 
more extraordinary, as the tjiches of that 
diocess were notorious. He concurred in 
the sentiments which had fallen from 
gentlemen. He trusted those sentiments 
would bring the dean and chapter to a 
proper sense of their duty. The intention 
of the bill was, to make the parishioners 
liable for present and future repairs ; and 
he could wish, whether it was agreed to 
or not, that the House would take some 
step to see this ancient edifice put into 
repair. 

Mr. Plunkett expressed his entire con- 
currence in the opinions of the hon. mem- 
bers. Thechurch of Ireland ought to be vin- 
dicated from any participation in a measure 
of this kind. He w^s glad to have that 
opportunity of rendering justice to die 
bishop of Derry, a was but jii^tice to 
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say, that there was not an individual who 
was more regardless of private interest^w* 
wlio delighted more in works of charity 
and benevolence. He (Mr. P.) thought 
it was a most improper thing, that those 
economy funds, as they were called, were 
not sought after, and properly bestowed. 
Those funds, he believed, were frequently 
mis-appropriated. No person could do 
the church greater service at the present 
moment, than by showing the clergy the 
necessity of entrenching themselves on 
public opinion by their good conduct. 

Sir George Hill expressed his deep 
regret, that a measure whicli he had pre- 
pared in consequence of the unanimous 
vote of vestry, and a liberal grant of the 
corporation, supported by a petition from 
the bishop, dean, chief magistrate, and 
principal inhabitants of Derry, and in- 
tended to accomplish so excellent and so 
necessary an object, should meet with 
such discouragement from the House as 
to prevent him from persevering in it. 
It was now clear, that the House dis- 
approved of the measure, from an impres- 
sion that the clergy had not done their 
duty. The occupation of some other 
place of worship than the cathedral could 
not be avoided, whilst the parishioners 
were putting on a new roof. The dean, 
who was a zealous, charitable divine, and 
constantly resident, was liable in tins re- 
spect to no reproach. It having been 
believed, that Derry cathedral had no 
economy fund, and was no more than any 
other parish church in the diocess, this 
measure of creating one was resorted to. 
I'he diocess of Derry presented a body 
of clergy, not merely irreproachable, but, 
by their conscientious discharge of their 
professiooat' duties, entitled to liis humble 
praise. He did not believe there was in 
the whole diocess a single non-resident. 
With these explanations he would with- 
draw his motion. 

The bill w^as withdrawn. 

Corporate Companies.] Lord Stan- 
ley having moved the second reading of the 
bill for incorporating the Manche^iter and 
Salford Loan Company, 

Mr, lluskisson said, that he should 
certainly object to bills of incorporation, 
unless where charter was first regularly 
obtained from the Ctown, Tin's was the 
old and the regular course of parliamen- 
tary proceeding. — Having obtained '^their 
ch^ter from the king in council, the 
coa)][>any came to the House of Comraonf 
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for further povrers ; and he saw no reason 
roi*fteviating from the established practice. 
Legislative incorporations involved num- 
berless difficulties, many of which cbuld 
scarcely be dealt with. A charter from 
the Crown might be revoked, if it was 
abused, or if the company failed to fulhl 
their undertakings with the public ; but 
this could not be done in the case of a 
legislative enactment. To authorize an 
unlimited number of trading companies 
in such a manner, would be to do a 
material mischief to the country. He 
held in his hand the charter of the first 
company formed for lighting London 
with gas. According to the letter of that 
document, the power was given by the 
king and might be revoked in case the 
company abused it. Here, then, was a 
means by which that particular compan}'' 
could be dealt with ; but how could go- 
vernment deal with about forty companies 
(not royally chartered) which had been | 
since formed for lighting different parts of j 
England by gas ? companies were going 
on to form themselves into corporations 
for every purpose — no matter what — of 
trade. How was the public to proceed 
in case they neglected to fulfil their con- 
ditions? Parties might go to law, and 
get a verdict ; but how and w liere were 
they to levy? He would rmt object to | 
giving bodies who might be about to do 
buciness on a large scale, the power of 
suing and being sued collectively ; but he 
certainly should oppose the taking every 
wild and idle speculation that might oficr 
itself, out of the general operation of the 
laws of the countr 3 ^ j 

West-India Company Biij..] Mr. 1 
Manning moved the second reading of ' 
this bill. 

Mr. Huskisson did not^mean to say, that 
there might not exist a strong case on j 
the part of this particular company for 
incorporation ; but he could see nothing 
at present which took, it out of the rtile 
which he had just laid down. Without 
attempting to question the policy of in- 
corporating a West-India compan#, be 
took the objection wdiich he had before 
urged generally — that the origin of it was 
irregular, and that the parties must be 
required to begin with obtaining first of 
all their charter from the Crow'n ; and if 
it should be found that its powers were 
iosuffieient, they would then be intitled to 
come to parliament either for the enlar 
ging or confirmiog of those powers. 
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Mr. FMice understood from the right 
hon. gentleman, that the gas bill to which 
he had referred had been granted condi* 
tionally ; that was to say, if the company 
could not obtain a hharier from the Crown 
then the powers of the bill were to bo m, 
operative. W’liy not allow this bill to 
proceed upon the same conditions? 

Mr. Huskisson repeated his objection 
to allowing any bill for incorporation, 
which was not preceded by a charter 
obtained from the Crown. 4 . 

Mr. Sykes thought that the present 
bill could not be allowed to proceed 
to a second reading. lie looked upon it 
as an aggressive and encroaching measure 
introduced under the modest garb of a 
private bill, to the great prejudice of the 
public interests. He could not at all con- 
jecture how it tended to give any relief 
to tlie West-India proprietors, which they 
could not obtain quite as easily at present. 
His chief objecUons to it were on public 
grounds. He disliked the command which 
the accumulation of so large a capital 
as four millions would give the company 
over the West-India trade. He knew 
that no undertaking could be more 
hazardous than such an inveslment and 
it was a still stronger objection that the 
creditors of the company would have no 
security for their debts, exce»>ting the 
property comprised in the act of incorpo- 
ration. The separate members would 
be rendered individually irresponsible. 
Was it to be endured that the unfortunate 
people who might be induced to intrust 
them with their properly without ever sup- 
posing that they were not responsible 
individually, should be feft in a state so 
disadvantageous ? He himself knew of 
parties who hacTsued a mSyor and corpo- 
ration and recovered from them : but 
still the mayor and corporation laughed 
at the success of the suitor, because 
their corporate property and responsibility 
only being in tjuestion, there was nothing 
upon which he could seize of sufficient 
value to meet his demand. Not one in a 
thousand who might deal with this com- 
pany would be aware, that the members 
were not answerable individually for their 
debts. But they had more than this to 
dread. This influence of so formidable 
a company* over the West-India trade 
would be extremely detrimental. What 
individual merchant cauld compete with 

conipany possessing four millions of 
capital? Then it was to be obsery^d, 
that this capital was to be divided into 

2R 
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40,000 shares at 100/. each. He did not 
wish to say any thing at present upon th 
West-India system ; but he could not bu 
observe, that, against tlie dictates o 
reason and sound policy, it was yet vcr) 
ttrongly siipportf'd. It was a subject, tli 
interest of which had crept into tha 
House, and held many to it on both side 
of it. He did not wish for the success o 
this new plan, wliich would tend to spread 
its influence over the whole population o 
the country, and by that means become a 
considerable accession of power in a 
quarter already too strong. It was a plai 
in short for enlisting 40,000 persons or 
the side of the present West-India system 
What necessity could there be for making 
these new levies to serve under the banneri 
of the West-Indian army? If money 
were wanted, it could be borrowed on 
terms quite as reasonable as this company 
could afford. The ulterior dangers, how 
ever, which were greatest, were those o: 
injuring the West-India trade and the 
interests of our manufactures as far at 
they were connected wdih it, and strength- 
ening another interest, which, w ith respect 
to justicq and humanity, might be re- 
gretted as being already too strong, 

Mr. Grenfell said, it was suggested 
that the establishment of this company 
would tend tomake thecondition of negro- 
alavery in the West Indies worse than at 
present. If it should turn out, on exami- 
nation of the subject at any future time, 
that he could be brought to that opinion, 
he would instantly withdraw his name 
from it. But as he thought there was a 
good opportunity for employing a portion 
of that capital which was now floating 
about for want of some opportunity of 
investment, heVould support it ; especi- 
ally as he had heard nothing to induce 
him to believe that it would make the 
condition of slavery worse in the West 
Indies. 

Mr. T, Wilson defended the plan, as 
one of peculiar accommodation to the 
West-India proprietors, who would, but 
for this establishment, be obliged to go 
hawking about their securities, and by 
that means incur the disagreeable suspi- 
cion of being in insolvent circumstances. 

Mr, W, Williams would oppose the 
bill in every stage. How cowld a com- 
pany carry on the business of plantations 
better than expert individuals ? Did it 
become parliament to sanction the. pre- 
tence of a more profltable investment of 
capita), which might sweep scores of ^elp- 
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I less families into its vortex if it should not 
be successful ? But he chiefly objected to 
it because it offered an obstacle to the 
final abolition of slavery. It was in vain 
to look for any such result, if ilie estates 
in the West Indies should have to bo 
msnaged by a company residing here, 
actuated solely by a sense of pecuniary 
interest, instead of being subjected, as at 
present, to the occasional visits of aQ en- 
lightened and humane proprietor, educa- 
ted with all the moral advantages which 
generally went t o form the character of an 
English gentleman. Instead of this, 
should the company be incorporated, 
every thing w'ould be left to sordid and 
unfeeling agents; and all the hopes which 
had been entertained in regard to the 
unfortunate slaves would give place 
to the abuses whicli had been the subject 
of complaint in parliament for thirty years 
past. 

Mr. W. Whitmore strongly opposed the 
bill, because it threatened the freedom 
and general interests of the sugar-trade, 
and tended to establish a baneful monopoly. 
It was well known, that the West-India 
sugar market hud produced an excess of 
the article for several years past, which 
was now', however, rapidly diminishing. 
Let this company once be established, and 
not only woiild the excess be diminished 
to nothing, but the public might be called 
upon to pay from 50 to 100 per cent 
beyond the natural value of the commo- 
dity. He thought it extraordinary, after 
the lamentable example of the Soiiih-Sca 
scheme, that there should be any attempt 
to renew the experiment. There should 
be the most unquestionable proof, before 
granting ..the charter, that there was no 
mode of carrying on the trade so safe or 
convenient as by an incorporated com- 
pany, For want of this precaution, Adam 
Smith, in commenting on the South-Sea 
clieme, had asserted on the authority of 
a French author, that from the year 1680, 
t5 *his time, there, had been no less than 
fifty-five joint-stock companies incorpora- 
ted in Europe, every one of which had 
failed.* 

Mr C. R, Ellis, though indirectly in- 
erested in this question, would only give 
bis consideration to it upon public grounds, 
upon which grounds he wished it every 
(uccess. The House had it in their power 
o pledge his hon. friend, either to obtain 
a charter before the bill should corfle out 
f the committee, or to withdraw it alto- 
Q;eiher. He approved of it at an admL 
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rable means for the employment of barren 1 tended to become either the buyers or 
capital ; and the names of successful sellers of sugar, but to be in precisely the 
capitalists in the direction gave a sufficient same situation as what were now cajled 
promise of advantage and success.^ He West-India houses of agency ; that was to 
approved of the bill, because it tended to say, they were to receive the consign- 
diffuse more widely a sense of the import- ments of the produce of West-lndia 
ance of the West-India islands, and be* estates, as West-India agents did, and in 
cause it would act as a caution among the that capacity they were to sell them : but 
people of this country, not to be too ready they were not, in any case, to go into the 
to interpose in the internal government of market as dealers, or to employ their 
those colonies, to the evident risk of their capital for the purpose of dealing in West- 
natural interests ; and he could not have India commodities. The authorities of 
anticipated that this would have been Adam Smith and the Abbe Maury jmd 
urged as any objection to the bill. been thrust forward, and all the argu- 

Mr. Smith said, that the system the ments urged against monopolies and joinU 
colonies were pursuing, was one ivhich stock companies had been applied to thiSi 
must end in their complete ruin ; and the It was, however, not only no monopoly, 
effect of the measure now proposed would but, when the circumstances in which the 
be, to involve them in far greater misery West-India interests were placed were 
than what they now suffered. Looking at fully considered, he thought the House 
the proposed company only as a private would be induced to permit the plan to be 
one, he could not but think, that what- carried into effect, in the hope of relieving 
ever advantages of local knowledge they those interests. He would not support 
might possess would be more than coun- any company, whose object it should be 
terbalanced by the prejudices which might to raise the price of sugar by means of a 
be supposed to actuate them. In nine monopoly. But, was there, at this mo- 
cases out of ten, they would consider ment, nothing in the condition of the 
what might be the interests of the com- West-India proprietors, that made it de- 
pany rather than those of the planters, sirable for the House to encourage— if 
JBut there was another point of view in they could do so without the violation of 
which this measure seemed still more ob- anj^ sound principle — any plan which 
jectionablc. At present the West-India should appear likely to afford them relief, 
interests enjoyed the advantage of a mo- by furnishing them with a loan of money? 
nopoly of sugar, supported by a high pro- The occasional unproductiveness of their 
teciing duty. Now, the only means by estates, and the consequently insufficient 
which this company could hope to gain security, had prevented the owners from 
any advantage from their enterprise must borrowing money at the legal rate of in- 
be by raising the price of sugar ; and to terest. He appealed to the landed inter- 
tliis end they were to be allowed to buy est of England, whether, if such a slate 
and sell to the amount of four millions, of things prevailed here— if they were 
This consideration, if it were the only pressed by their creditors, and without 
one, ought to induce the Hoihse to pause the means of raising money— they would 
before they agreed to the present bill. not gladly adopt an exjfcdient devised for 
Mr. Hud'isson said, that if he under* affordirjg them relief, by a mortgage of 
stood that the hill was lo have tlie opera- their estates? This was the whole intent 
tion which the hon. gentleman had as- I of the present bill. As it was admitted, 
cribed to it, he should think it highly ob- | that the loan of money wmuld afford im- 
jectionable on the general principle. The • portant relief lo the West-India interests, 
iion. gentleman had argued as if the bffect ! and that individuals were disposed to 
of the bill would be, to secure the whole j furnish that relief, he w^as at a Joss to 
trade of the West Indies to the compan3' ! guess upon what good ground it could be 
proposed to be formed. He had stated, j objected to. It had been said elsewhere, 
that it could not fail to raise the price | that nothing could be more likely pro- 
of sugar, because the company were to duce the amelioration of the condition of 
become great dealers in it ; and with a the slaves than the distress of the West- 
capital of four millions, to unite in them- India pr^)rietors. If he entertained any 
•elves a monopoly both as planters and as such belief, he might perhaps be induced 
traders. This was, however, not the in- lo oppose the bill ; but he besought the 
tention of the company. They did not House to look at tiie situation of the 
propose io trade at all. They never in* planters^ and to say, whether, un^ible m 
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they were to live but by means of loans 
at exorbitant interests, the slaves were 
more likely to be taken care of, than if 
a more prosperous state of things could 
be restored to the colonies ? The distress 
of the masters must naturally aggravate 
the distress of the slaves ; and any relief 
to the former would be relief to both ; be- 
cause it would enable and induce the ; 
masters to co-operate with the govern- | 
ment at home to alleviate the condition of ; 
their slaves- With respect to the capital i 
of the proposed company, he believed 
there were agency houses now in England, ' 
who employed nearly as large an amount. 1 
Upon these grounds, and without pledg- | 
ing himself wholly to the support of the 
bill, he thought it ought to proceed to the 
second reading. 

Dr. Lushington objected to the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and reminded the House 
that if they consented to give this com- 
pany what they now asked, it would be 
easy for them to obtain the sanction of the 
Crown to become a corporation. The 
right hon. gentleman had not stated, in 
the course of his observations, what was 
too w’ell knowm ; namely, that the colonies 
had been a losing concern for some years 
back ; and lie had no less carefully ab- 
stained from stating his own opinion, that 
this proposed advance of capital would 
be enough to keep the system alive. The | 
legal rate of interest on West-India pro- 
perty was now 6 per cent; but, was that 
the rate at which money was ever lent ? 
Was not, in reality, the interest on ad- ' 
vances of money by consignees, and the : 
insurance of the stores, nearer to 10 per 
cent ? It was said, that West-India pro- ^ 
perty was insecure. True, it was so ; | 
Mni why ? Because the returns of the I 
estates were insufBcient, and therefore ad- 
rances were never made but under the 
circumstances, and upon the terms he had 
stated. And how was the proposed com- 
pany to relieve this state of things I It 
must be either by raising the price of 
sugar, or by their becoming the holders 
of the West-India estates. If they should 
become the holders of those estates, they 
would, in their character of mortgagees, 
be unable to exercise all that privilege of 
manumitting the slaves, which was exer- 
cised by the proprietors, and which was, 
in every point of view, of the deepest im- 
portance. There were other grounds 
upon which he felt obliged to oppose the 
bill. It empowered the company to lend 
money in any part of the globs ; there 
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was no limitation to the West Indies nor to 
any other colony [Mr. Huskisson said, 
across the table, that any persons might, 
at present, lend money on any security 
they thought proper]. The right hon. 
gentleman was quite correct ; any person 
might do so ; but this company asked to 
do It under the authority of parliament, 
and in the form of a corporation. Be- 
sides. if so much good was to be expect- 
ed from such a measure, why had it not 
already been tried > What had prevented 
those gentlemen who proposed to form 
the new company from having made ad- 
vances? He objected particularly to 
that clause in the bill, which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, would enable the com- 
pany to hold the estates on which they 
w^ere to lend money, in mortua manu, 

' until the attorney-general should file an 
information, or a foreclosure of the mort- 
gage should be decreed by a court of 
, equity. He should certainly vote against 
i the further progress of the bill, 
i Mr. F. Buxton, after the length to 
which the discussion had proceeded, 
would, in a few words, enter his protest 
against the measure, as highly detrimental 
to the interests of the slaves. In the first 
place, by enhancing their value, it would 
make the chance of their manumission 
more remote ; ^and in the second, by plac- 
ing them in the power — not of their own- 
ers, but — of persons who would not have 
the power, even if they bad the inclina- 
tion, to give them their freedom, it would 
render their situation far more hopeless 
than it was at present. He should, there- 
fore, feel it to be his duty to oppose the 
bill at every possible opportunity. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton was convinced that 
the bill w’otild be rather beneficial than 
injurious to the slaves. If by any meims 
the value of West-India property was in- 
creased, and if at the same time the slaves 
were allowed to work out their freedom, 
the increased value given for their labour 
would the sooner enable them to accom- 
plish* their emancipation. His learned 
friend had contended, that the bill would 
cause a forced influx of capital into the 
West-Indies. Now, it would not cause 
an influx, but a transfer only. There was 
no difference, as regarded the quantity of 
capital, whether tlie mortgages of West- 
India property were Jn the hands of indi- 
viduals, or of a corporation ; but, if the 
West-India proprietors were pressed upon 
by the private mortgage, it might be a 
great relief to him to? be able to transfer 
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his mortgage to a company, which could 
deal with him liberally. He saw no diffi- 
culty in adopting the principle of the bill; 
which was merely to allow a company to 
make advances oY money in a manner in 
which it was now perfectly lawful for in- 
dividuals to make them. # 

Mr. Evans said, he felt it his duly to 
throw every obstacle in his power in the 
way of the passing of this bill. The sup- 
porters of it professed to raise the value 
of West-India property. He could not 
conceive how this could be done, without 
raising the price of the produce ; unless, 
which the projectors disclaimed, by low- 
ering the duties on sugar. The bill gave 
to a greater number of persons in this j 
country, an interest in the West-India co- j 
lonies, and would thus render more diffi- | 
cult any improvement in the condition of 
the slaves. 

Mr. Manning supported the bill, and 
said, that it would only enable the com- 
pany to do collectively, what the members 
of it might now do individually. 

Mr. Syhes apprehended, that the im- 
mense capital of the company, and the 
influence which it would consequently 
procure them, would enable them to ob- 
tain a monopoly of the market for West- 
India produce. The West-India mer- 
chants already possessed a* monopoly of 
the home-market; there would, there- 
fore, be a monopoly within a monopoly, 
an imperium in imperio. Another conse- 
quence of the passing of the bill would be, 
an increase of the quantity of sugar ; which 
could not, he conceived, be beneficial to 
any party. Under these circumstances, 
he would move, ** that the bill be read a 
second time this day six montfis.'’ 

The House divided : For the second 
reading 102 : Against it SO. 

Repeal of the Assessed Taxes.] 
Mr. Maberly rose, to bring forward his 
motion for the Repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes. It was his intention, he said, to 
deal with this subject on the largest pos- 
sible scale. He should first take a view 
of the financial statement of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and should then lay 
before the House his own views of the 
sinking fund, and endeavour to demon- 
strate the absurdityof continuing it. From 
the view which the right hon. gentleman 
had taken of the revenue and expenditure 
of the country for the next four years, it 
was evident that there was no chance of 
a repeal of taxation* to any extent until 


the year 1 829. The right hon. gentleman 
had calculated, from an estimate of the 
revenue and expenditure for four years, 
that we should have a balance for that 
period of 4,135,999/. The right bon. 
gentleman had not included in this esti- 
mate the savings which would arise from 
the reduction of the interest of Exche- 
quer bills from 2d. to which would 
amount to about 700,000/. for the four 
years. The statement would then stand 
thus. The surplus for four years over 
and above the expenditure, without re- 
ference to the sinking fund, would amount 
to 4,135,999/. The estimate of the 
amount of sinking fund for four years 
would make a total of 21,515,832/. Now, 
if he added the savings arising from the 
reduction of the interest on Exchequer 
bills amounting to 700,000/. the total ba- 
lance of surplus over and above expendi- 
ture for four years would be 26,351,831/. 
Now, the right hon. gentleman proposed 
to apply 5,000,000/. to the purcliase of 
unfunded debt; the other part of the sur- 
plus was applied to the reduction of taxa- 
tion — in the articles of rum, 150,000/. ; 
coals, 100,000/.; wool, 350,000/.; silk, 
462,000/.; making a total of *1,062, 000/, 
There was also the reduction of taxes on 
law proceedings ; but tins reduction, the 
right hon. gentleman had stated, would 
not affect the financial statement which he 
had originally made. Subsequently, tlie 
right hon. gentleman had decided, that it 
would be expedient, in order to do justice 
to silk-dealers holding stock in hand, to 
repay duties to the amount of 500,000/* 
From this statement, it appeared that 
there would be an available balance, over 
these four years in favour of the state, 
amounting to* 22,133,961/. ; a balance 
which would be sufficient to relieve the 
ublic from the burthen of the taxes which 
e proposed to repeal. The amount of 
available surplus in each year would be 
5,533,482/. * Having laid before the House 
this statement of the finances of the coun- 
try, he trusted he should satisfy the 
House, that if they would forego the sink- 
ing fund, all the taxes which pressed most 
heavily on the country might be repealed. 
It would not be necessary for him to 
dwell on the arguments which had been 
brought forward, to shew the benefits of 
the sinking fund, because, in point of fact, 
from 1792 up to 1819, there had been no 
sinking fund in this country. Of laie 
years, pqople had grown wise enough to 
believe, that a sinking fund meant an o&v 
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cest <if revenue over expenditure. Nonr, j annually from the people, and appropriated 
as the public debt in 1792 amounted to 1 to the reduction of the debt, would re- 
upwards of 200,000,000/., and in 1819, to deem five millions; but, in the present 
upwards of 800,000,000/., how could any state of the funds, it would redeem no 
man argue, that there had really been a more. Now, it was absurd to suppose 
sinking fund, during a period in which i that the maintenance of public credit re- 
there had been an accumulation of j quired this annual draught upon the re- 
600,000,000/. of debt ? If the country ! sources of the people. If public credit 
had increased in prosperity, that prosperity j was in a tottering condition, then, indeed, 
must be attributed to other causes, and it might be deemed necessary ; but, in 
not to the existence of a sinking fund ! the present state of things, it was entirely 
during the period to which he alluded, i a matter of expediency ; and the simple 
In 1819, it was deemed expedient to put I question was, whether it was or was not 
on taxes to the amount of 3,000,000/. for I expedient to continue this mode of re- 
the purpose of keeping up a sinking fund ducing the national debt ? It was a mat- 
of 5,000,000/. Since that period, the sink- | ter of trifling importance, as far as the 
ing fund had been operating, not indeed I argument was concerned, whether this 
to that extent, but to an extent which he ! sum of money was sacred, or expended 
abould presently state, up to the 5th Jan- by the public. If it was spent in articles 
nary, 1824*. The funded debt of Great of consumption, then, of course the public 
Britain and Ireland amounted, on the 5th ! would lose the most ; but if tliey applied 
Jan. 1819, to 791,867,313/., and the in- i it to some object of re-production, then the 
terest payable on this nominal debt, j public would be most materially bene- 
amounted to 29,355,974/. Taking this fitted. If a large portion of this sum was 
interest at 25 years purchase, at the rate invested in re-productive objects, he con- 
of value from the price of the funds of i tended, that the capital of the nation would 
that day, the real money debt due from be increased to a much greater degree by 
the country in 1819, amounted to repealing those taxes than by continuing 
783,899,350/. Since 1819, we had re- them. He did not mean to assert, that 
duced 9,592,174/., leaving the present the benefits which he anticipated, would 
nominal amount of funded debt, arise to-day or to-morrow ; but he main- 
782,275,139/. The interest upon the tained, that there was every fair expecta- 
debt in 1823, amounted to 27,689,882/., ! tion, if the country continued in a state 
making a reduction of interest to the ! of peace, and capital should go on accu- 
amount of 1,666,092/. since 1819. The j mulating as it had done, we should arrive 
application of the 5,000,000/. to the re- j much sooner by repealing than by con- 
duction of the debt, had effected nothing, tiouing those taxes, at the period when 
in comparison with the progressive im- we should be enabled to reduce the in- 
provement which had taken place in the terest of the 3 per cents. The .3 per cents 
country, arising out of the increase of amounted to 527 millions; the interest of 
capital, and the industry and talents of which was 15,810,000/. If we remained 
tbe people. Bui, how stood the money at peace, there could be very little doubt 
value at present? It was no less than that the government w'ould be enabled, in 
152,176,874/. more than it was in 1819; a short time, to reduce the interest of the 
to diminish which, the sum of 5,000,000/. 3 per cents. If the interest were reduced 
annually would be like a drop of water | to 2|-, a saving of 1,330,000/. would be 
taken from the sea. In point of fact, of effected ; but if it were reduced to 2{, tl)e 
frhat consequence was it, whether the saving would be 2,635,000/.— He thought 
idkbt amounted to 100 millions more, or it necessary to say a fev/ w^ords respecting 
100 millions less, as far as the public was the danger of trusting the chancellor of 
concerned? It was to the interest of the the Exchequer with a large surplus. In 
debt and the reduction of it, that the such a case, the estimates were never cut 
country must look for relief. Now-, he down so low as they ought to be. Every 
happened to think, whether rightly or one knew, from his own experience, that, 
not, at least honestly, that by taking this when a private individual possessed a con- 
•am of five millions annually out of the siderable surplus of^ncome over expend!- 
fiockets of the people, we retarefed, instead Cure, he becameimprudentandextrava- 
cf accelerating the period, when we might gaot. Although the chancellor of the 
arrive at a reduction. He wa^ perfectly Exchequer had repealed part of the as* 
aware, that five millioiii of money taken | teased taxes, he believed the expense of 
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collection was greater now than it had 
formerly been. Another proof of the im- 
propriety of trusting the chancellor of the 
Exchequer with a large surplus was to be 
found in the improvident bargain which 
he had made respecting the dead weight, 
by which the country had lost 2,000,000/. 
When the right hon. gentleman had stated 
that he wanted 900,000/. for churches, 
palaces, and pictures, there was a strong 
feeling in the House that the wants of 
the country had been trifled with. — He 
wouli^now state to the House the taxes 
which he proposed to repeal. They were 
the house and window duties, the horse 
and agricultural horsc-tax, the tax on car- 
riages and carts, the tax on coach makers' 
licenses, the tax on hair- powder and ar- 
morial bearings, the composition for the 
above, &c., amounting altogether to 
S, .560,000/, a year. If the House should 
think proper to vote for the repeal of those 
taxes, he could sec no reason why the 
whole expense of collecting them, amount- 
ing to 300,000/., should not also be got 
rid of. If the taxes should be repealed, 
there could be no pretence for retaining 
any part o^the expense of collecting them, 
except for retired allowances to those who 
had been engaged in that service. He 
would be the last man to propose that a 
servant should be turned ^drift without 
reward, because his services were no long- 
er required. It was not by such paltry 
savings as might be effected by such a 
proceeding thai the country would be be- 
nefitted. On the contrary, he thought 
that men who had spent a considerable 
portion of their lives in the public service, 
should be adequately provided for, when 
the period of their retirement arrived. 
There was no cliance that the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if left to himself, would 
remit the taxes now proposed to be re- 
pealed. That, indeed, was pretty evident 
from what had occurred, shortly after the. 
late repeal of a portion of the house and 
window duties. At that time, the com- 
missioners of taxes sent letters to tiie as- 
sessors, directing them to survey the 
houses in the district, and telling them, 
that if they used their utmost diligence, 
and increased the amount of the returns, 
they would be favourably recommended 
to the Treasury. This proceeding had 
created the utmost ^lartn throughout the 
country, and representations poured in 
upon government on the subject from all 
quarters. The chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, uoder those circumstaoceB, ^ad 


wisely put a stop to the proposed survey, 
which he declared was only thought of 
for the purpose of equalizing the duties. 
But, if there was any import in words the 
object of the commissioners of taxes was 
to increase and not to equalize the dutierf. 
The assessed taxes must be considered as 
direct taxes. But, how would the House 
receive a proposition for the imposition 
of an income or property tax; which was 
the only fair mode of direct taxation! 
The House, he believed, would scarcely 
allow such a plan to be stated. The strong' 
feeling which prevailed against assessed 
taxes was owing to the inquisitorial sys- 
tem by which they were collected. The 
whole of the machinery by which they 
were collected was most oppressive. In 
three-fourths of the cases in which penal- * 
ties were incurred on account of not fill- 
ing up the returns, people erred, not in- 
tentionally, but from ignorance. Poor 
people were frequently deterred from ap- 
pealing against the decision of the collec- 
tors, on account of the loss of time which 
generally attended such a proceeding. It 
might be said, that carriages were articles 
of luxury, and therefore were proper ob- 
jects of taxation. But, looking-glasses 
were quite as much articles of luxury as 
carriages, and yet the former did pay an 
annual duty, whilst the latter did not. 
The hon. member then alluded to Ireland^ 
which was relieved from the assessed 
taxes. In Ireland, the taxation amounted 
to no more than 10^. per head, whilst in 
England it amounted to 3/. 10s. per head. 
Nearly the whole expense of Ireland fell 
upon the people of England. This was 
to be attributed to the want of employ- 
ment which prevailed in that country. He 
feared that it'ysome mo(|e of relieving the 
distresses of Ireland was not devised, she 
would become a dangerous eneifiy to 
England. The unfortunate situation of 
Ireland would induce her to rebel, and to 
place herself under the protection of any 
foreign power that appeared to sympathize 
with her sufferings. Although he pro- 
posed to repeal upwards of three millions 
of taxes, relief would be afforded to the 
country of nearly four milltonsi. But, 
then, would there be an entire loss to 
the revenue of 3,500,000/ ? He thought 
not. It would of course lose a proportion^ 
but he thbught it would not be more thsti 
3,000,000/. ; and this would still leava 
tlie country a surplus' of 2,500,000/. This 
repeal would produce increased consump«r 
tioD, and many other advantages, bestdea 
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the health and comfort to the people, by 
die removal pf the window* tax. He should 
now beg leave to propose the following 
resolutions:— That it is expedient, that 
from and after the 5th day of January 
i825, the duties now payable on houses 
IMsd windows siiould cease. 2. That it is 
H^pedient, that from and after the 5th 
day of January, 1825, the duties on ser- 
Tants, carriages, carts, coach makers’, li- 
censes, horses, mules, together with all 
compositions for the said duties, should 
cease*’’ 

The first resolution being put, 

Mr. Leycester said, he was anxious to 
abolish a system which had converted the 
sturdy squire into a pliant place-hunter. 
He looked upon the sinking fund to be as 
mischievous as the restrictions upon free 
trade. It might be necessary for Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, whose despots would 
soon imitate the conduct of Ferdinand of 
Spain, to adopt such a system; but for 
this country, whose resources and public 
credit stood so high, to persevere in its 
continuance was absurd and mischievous. 
As to the debt, there were two ways of 
dealing with it. One way was, to diminish 
the debt itself ; the other, to increase the 
wealth of the debtor. In neither of these 
ways would the keeping up of a sinking fund 
operate. It was an artificial proceeding 
altogether unworthy of this country, and 
therefore with great satisfaction he se- 
conded the motion. 

The Chancellor qf the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. mover had merely agitated 
the same question, which had come under 
the consideration of the House about six 
weeks ago, upon a motion made by the 
hon. member for Westminster. Upon 
that occasion he^ad stated the reasons 
why he could not consent to the repeal 
of the assessed taxes, and nothing had 
since occurred to invalidate those reasons. 
The grounds upon which the hon. member 
for Westminster rested his iqotion were 
precisely similar to those which the hon. 
member for Abingdon had just advanced 
in support of his propositions. The hon. 
member for Westminster, however, had 
not been able to persuade the House to 
agree to his proposition, and he could see 
no reason why the efforts of the hon. mem- 
ber for Abingdon should be attended with 
a happier result. He was not qtfite accu- 
rate when he said that the motion of the 
hon. membey was precisely the same as 
that which had been made by the hon. 
member for Westminster. THfe latter 
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: hon. member had proposed the repeal of 
the house and window duties only, but 
I the hon. member for Abingdon wished to 
i extend the repeal to every other article 
constituting the assessed taxes. If the 
arguments which had been used, applied 
j with any strength against a motion which 
had for its object a repeal of taxation, to 
the amount of two millions, they must ap- 
! ply with greater force to one which was 
; intended to effect a repeal of taxes to the 
extent of three millions and a half. The 
bon. member had asserted, that the sink- 
ing fund, or, more properly speaking, the 
excess of revenue over expenditure, had 
^ produced no diminution of debt. The 
I hon. member had compared the amount 
I of the debt at the present moment with 
its amount in 1819. That was not a fair 
mode of dealing with the subject. He 
should have gone back to 1816, when a 
surplus of revenue first existed. Since 
1816, 25,000,000/. of funded debt had 
been redeemed, together with 14,500,000/. 
of unfunded debt. This reduction had 
been effected by means of the surplus of 
revenue over expenditure, let it be called 
by what name, or nickname, it might. 
The hon. member had also alluded to the 
Exchequer bills which, on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1816, were, for great Britain and 
Ireland, 52,082,000/. They now were 
34,944,000/. Besides this, it was perfectly 
true that there was a considerable diminu- 
tion of charge, for which they were in- 
debted to the sinking fund. He alluded 
to the reduction of the interest; for 
though it might be thought that that was 
not referable to the sinking fund, yet it 
was impossible to say, that the sinking 
fund had nothing to do with that saving ; 
for had not1;he sinking fund been in ex- 
istence, he doubted if he would have been 
in the situation to have allowed of the 
operation taking place. The hon. member 
said, that by adopting his plan, it would 
give such an elevation to the funds that 
theypight be enabled to reduce the in- 
terest of the 3 per ce'nts. He (the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) could not say 
what the pleasure of parliament might be 
under the circumstances stated, but this 
he knew, that with the sinking fund they 
had reduced the interest of the debt 
1,700,000/. There were many knowing 
persons who were speculating on the ad- 
vance of the 3 per cents to par, and the 
lion, member seemed to think that a pro- 
bable result of his plan. But, was the. 
existence of the sinking fund to preclude 
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that? On the contrary, were not the 
funds in that state to lead to the proba* 
bilitv of greater redi/btions ? He did not 
think the lion, member had made 'out a 
very strong case against his old friend the 
sinking fund. The hon. member had told 
the House, that they had the gloomy 
prospect of no further reduction of taxa- 
tion for the next four years. Now, he 
would rather not deal in prospects either 
gloomy or brilliant. But he would sup- 
pose last year, when 3,200,000/. of taxes 
were* remitted, the hon. member might 
have said, “ Ay, this is all very well, but | 
if you keep the sinking fund you can re- j 
peal no more taxes;** yet 3,200,000/. had I 
been repealed, and they were now in the j 
situation of repealing 1,250,(X)0/. more, j 
If the increasing prosperity of the coun- ! 
try would do what the hon. member said | 
it would do, he (the chancellor of the Ex- j 
chequer) would find himself in the same ' 
situation as he had already been, when his 
conduct would be guided by the same 
principles as hitherto it had beem Every 
principle that he had laid down must lead 
to the conclusion — which indeed he had 
always expressed in the most unreserved | 
manner— that if a tax was very high, in 
proportion to the value of the article, it | 
was per se a very good thing to get rid of : 
such tax. He hoped, therefore, the j 
House would not be led away by the state- : 
ments of the hon. member, but that they | 
would refer to the principles on which he ! 
had already acted. — One word on the sub- ; 
ject of the house-tax. It had been re- ' 
ported to him, tliat, in many parts of the i 
country, the tax was unjustly and un- ; 
equally levied; houses of the same size j 
and quality — in the same street, being | 
differently rated. This appeared to him j 
to be the very essence of injustice, though j 
no one was charged more than the law 
allowed ; and he had considered that, on 
a re-survey, the increase^ in the total 
amount would have enabled him to have 
proposed a general decrease of taxation. 
In that view he had directed the re« sur- 
vey ; but when he heard that it was com- 
plained of, he gave directions that no sur- 
charges should be made. 

Mr. //time said, the right hon. gentleman 
had made some observations which had 
much ^surprised him. He had, on a former 
occasion, stated the leduction of debt to 
be 24,000,000/.» but he had now advanced 
it to 89,000, 000/«. How he had arrived at 
that conclusion it was impossible to 
say. The amount of surplus from 1816 
VOL. XI. 


up to last year, was only 7.000,000/., and 
the difference of figures must arise from 
the change of the denomination of the 
stock. During that period, also, we had 
been borrowing money on deferred annui- 
ties, M hich the right hori. gentleman had 
not taken into the account.. He would 
pledge himself to prove, that theasseriioh 
of the right lion, gentleman, that there 
had been a reduction of 39 millions, and a 
corresponding reduction of interest, w’as 
entirely unfounded. The aggregate of 
the surplus of the different years did not 
amount to so much. It was,* in fact, a 
very small sum. The right hon. gentle- 
man hoped that the House would not be 
so inconsistent as to accede to the motioh ; 
but the House had already sanctioned 
greater inconsistencies. They had decla- 
red, that not a shilling of taxes could be 
repealed, and yet the right hon, gentle- 
man was now taking credit to himself for 
the amount of taxes which had been taken 
off. What had taken place since the 
motion made bjy the hon. member for 
Westminster? Since that period the 
table of the House had been coVered with 
petitions, praying for the repeal of those 
taxes ; and the House was bound to con- 
sider whether the prayer of the people 
could not be complied with. Taking the 
sinking fund, which the right hon. gentle- 
man called the surplus fund, at three 
millions, he would ask, was it fit that it 
should be employed in paying off the threci 
per cents at 96, 97^ and 98 ? Could any 
person suppose that would be of the same 
utility as if it were remitted from the 
general burthen of taxation ? If it were 
considered, that the assessed taxes were 
the impediment to the return of thousands, 
or perhaps tens of*thou*sands, of persons 
at present residing abroad, that alone 
would be sufficient to induce the right 
hon. gentleman to repeal them. If the 
right hon. jB;entleman would extend his 
liberal vievi^ on commercial subjects to 
affairs of finance, he would find that the 
three millions, if left in the pockets of the 
people, would be productive of ten times 
the benefit they were of at present.. The 
public credit stood too high tq need any 
such bolstering up as the sinking-fund. 
Besides, it was a matter of great concern 
to be reUeveeffrom the expense of collec- 
tion ; exclusive of exactions, which never 
could be entirely prarented. 

Mr. Alderman Heygate felt it his duty 
to state his reasons for not voting for the 
motion. He disliked the assessed taxea 
2 S 
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n aiucti as any one. He thought them 
bad in principle^ ami odious in practice 
They^ brou^nt the people into constant 
collision With the government. They 
barassed the country with surcharges 
and .appeals. They maintained a whole 
army of assessors, surveyors, inspectors, 
and collectors, and, unlike the indirect 
taxes, they interfered with the comfort 
and retirement of every householder. 
Until they were repealed, peace could 
not be ^aid to have produced its full effect. 
He would venture to add, that the country 
was more grateful to ministers for the 
repeal of one half of them last year, than 
fcr any other measure of their govern- 
ment. But the House was pledged to the 
maintenance of a sinking fund. So lately 
asJSlQ, they had, by a large majority,de- 
clared it to be essential to the public safe- 
ty. To the siitlcmg fund we were mainly 
indebted for the important reductions of 
the interest of the debt. To it, if honestly 
maintained, we might look for a reduction 
of the S per cents at no distant period. 
Bill without this, he trusted, that by the 
reductions just effected, the growing 
increase of ‘the population and revenue, 
and the utmost economy in every public 
establishment, we might reasonably look 
shortly to a repeal of the most odious of 
the assessed taxes. This object he had 
always had in view, and had therefore 
. not been friendly in general to the repeal 
of indirect taxation, firmly believing that 
every such repeal placed at a greater 
distance that of the assessed taxes; whicli 
were so odious to the feelings of a free 
and enlightened nation. 

Mr. jV. Calvert said, there was a 
general cry in tha countr^t at present for 
cheap labour, cheap bread, and cheap ma- 
nufactures, and he did not know how 
these could be cheap, unless the things 
which the labourer consumed wei*e cheap. 
He would therefore rather tee the taxes 
on soap, leather, and salt reduced, which 
particularly pressed on the lower clases, 
than' thp assessed taxes. He therefore 
felt fiithself compelled to vote against 
the m'otioii. 

Lord Milton said, he would vote for 
the motion upon this ‘ principle— that the 
only dhance there was of dstvinz ministers 
to a general repeal of tastes, was by voting 
for the rdpbal of every particular tax that 
it midit be proposed so to deal with. 

After a shdrt reply from Mr. Maberly, 
the House divided. Ayes TB s l^oOs 171. 
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Alien Bill.] Lord Holland said, he 
had a petition to present, from the corpo- 
ration of the city of London, praying that 
the Alien Bil/ might not pass into a law. 
The, petitioners apprehended greater 
danger from passing this bill now than at 
any former period ; for they were of 
opinion, that it was proposed on grounds 
likely to involve this country in war. 
They further objected to it, that it 
countenanced the charge, that the govern- 
ment of this country Was a party m the 
general conspiracy, of the continental 
demota against freedom. 

The Earl of Livtr^ooU m* the order of 
the day for thesecontf reading of the Alien 
bill, rose to address theii^ lordships on that 
fneasdt*e. ^ He obselrved, that the subjeeft 
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was one had often been under their 
JordehipB’ consideration, and that it could 
(Dot be necessery now to enter at length 
into the topics connected with the bill, 
all the arguments for it having already 
been repeatedly urged by himself and 
others. He was, however, so far. from 
agreeing with the petitioners, that the 
change of circumstances rendered the 
bill unnecessary, that he saw in that very 
change circumstances which afforded an 
additional argument for continuing it. On 
formt^r occasions, when this bill hod been 
before the House, a great deal had been 
said concerning the right possessed at 
common law by the Crown, to remove 
aliens out of the country. In his judgment 
he had never met with any argument 
which refuted that in favour of the 
common^law right of the Crown. He 
therefore remained convinced that the 
Crown possessed the right of sending, not 
only alien enemies, but all other aliens at ' 
any time out of the country. This, how- 
ever, could only be done in a very clumsy 
way, if left to the exercise of the prero- | 
gaiive. If it was to be done by indictment, > 
or any other circuitous mode, the requi- ; 
site promptitude could not be obtained, j 
Hence a legislative manoeuvre was neces- ' 
sary to regulate tlie manner of exercising ; 
the right which was vested in the Crown. 
It was on this ground that the original 
Alien bill was passed in 1792. It was 
introduced, not in a time of war, but 
during peace, and when there prevailed 
an anxious desire for the preservation of 
peace. He was, however, ready to admit < 
that there existed then special circum- j 
stances which did not exist at present, ‘ 
land which might be thou^lit to afford | 
some additional argument in its favour : 
but, in the main point, the cases were | 
alike. The original bill was introduced 
to prevent the mischief apprehended fram 
revolutionary principles. ^The object then I 
was, to prevent the sameVevil which was 
intended to be guarded against 4)y the 
present bill. It was continued after 
-France, the country against which the 
measure was principally directed, declared I 
war against England, wheh it might be ' 
said to have been less necessary ; because, 
whether the Crown had or had not the 
right of removing aliens generally, it 
certainly possessed^that of expelling alien 
enemies, or of making them prisoners of 
war, if the IsKter course should be pre- 
ferred. Haviqg said thiw much on the 
origin of ^he measurei the splc questioji 
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which remained was, whether there exist- 
ed sufficient^ reason for renewing the bill 
in 1824 ? And he was perlectly willing tP 
allow, that if be could not show that it 
was of impprtance to the public interest 
that the measure should be continued, it 
ought not to pass. The bill, he could ^ 
assure their lordships, was not introduced, 
as had been asserted, for the purpose of 
conciliating foreign powers. It was in- 
troduced solely for British objects and 
British interests. If he did not fully 
establish this, he felt thot he should^ot 
I lay a sufficient ground for adopting the 
' measure. ' Their lordships* had, lived and 
still did live in a time when there pre- 
vailed a great desire for political experi- 
ments. They existed in an age of 
revolutions, when every country arooitd 
them had been more or less convulsed, 
and when those convulsions had grown 
out of opinions propagafed within their 
own memories, and which extended into 
countries where no revolution had beeu 
experienced. It was surely the duty of 
goverthnent to guard against the danger 
arising from such opinions; and the 
nature of the danger lo be apprehended 
by certain states had been *fuliy admitted 
by a noble baron, who had described the 
contest for political reform now going on, 
to be similar to that, which two centurie# 
ago took place for a religious information. 
If^ after haying witnessed all the con? al« 

! sions which the propagation of revolution- 
ary opinions had produced in Earcq>e ; 
after having seen the count^ .engaged for 
twenty-one years in a most arduous war, 
in consequence of those opinions ; and % 
after booking back •at all the dangers 
through which the country had pauieid, he 
were one of thqse wlip still feared the 
effects of such doctrines, he confessed he 
sliould not feel particularly ashamed on 
that account. Such a feeling was mte 
which would prevail among men feom an 
anxious wish for the preservation of the 
peace of the country, and tlie security of 
their families. On the advantage of pre- 
serving the peace of the country there 
could be no difference of opinion. Upqp 
that subject he might <}uote not only the 
opinions of the friends of high monarchical 
doctrines, but of th^ who were quoted 
as^the advocates of popular principles and ' 
vindicators of the rights of mankind. He 
remembered a right hon. gentleman, 
whose opinion the noble baron opposlcp 
would (espect, having, on the question pf 
pgace, made a veiy remarkable quotatibn 
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quotation which he repeated on more 
than one occaiion. It was ‘*iniquissiniam 
acem, justiasimo hello antefero.” For 
is own part/ he was not disposed to go 
quite so far, though be would make great 
sacrifices for the preservation of peace, 
nnd not less to guard against those revo- 
lutionary principles which had been 
productive of so much evil. With respect 
'to the interference of foreign powers in 
the affairs of any state no person more 
condemned it than be did. But, why did 
he ‘%0 condemn it ? Upon the same ground 
on which he had condemned the preten- 
sions of the convention of France. His 
disapprobation was founded on the 
general principle, that every country was 
the sole judge of its own concerns; but it 
did not follow that governments were not 
to take precautions against the dangers 
they might hav^ to apprehend from the 
influence of opinions, or other circum- 
stances. With these feelings, and consi- 
dering that their lordships lived in times 
in which, from what had passed they 
might expect to see attempts at revolution 
made in other countries, whether with 
success or hojt, hC could not think that 
he was wrong* in urging the adoption of a 
measure tending to secure both external 
and internal peace. There had been no 
instance, since 1792 to the present 
moment, of any revolutionary convulsion, 
in which 'the unsuccessful party did not 
look to this country as a place of refuge ; 
and sorry should he be to see that refuge 
refused. Biit their lordships must be 
aware that, in consequence of maintaining 
this principle of hospitality, a pretext was 
afforded for applications from fbreign 
powers. An instance of this kind occurred 
in 1802, when a Weeping demand was 
made by a foreign government, which was 
resisted as all such demands ought to be. 
There was, then, nothing in the present 
measure which could induce persons 
desirous of taking refuge in tbis’eountry to 
suppose that' the rights of hospitality 
would be denied them ; but at the same 
time it was necessary to take care that 
those individuals should not be permitted 
to make this country a focus of conspiracy 
and revolt against foreign governments. 
The aliens well knew the situation in 
which the governmeni: of this •country 
stood t they were aware, that from the 
Control which public opinion exercised in 
this country, they were in no danger, of 
bpfftg vexatiouslj arrested, or in any way 
unjustly dealt with ; but if %hey persisted 
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in making this country the seat of conspi- 
racies, it was 6t that the government 
should have the power of removing them 
— it was fit that means should be afforded 
to prevent the acts of individuals from 
compromising the peace of the country- 
Tbefair question for every man to put on 
the bill was, whether there was any 
danger of the power it granted being 
abused? or whether the advantages of 
the measure were not more than equivalent 
to that danger ? There the whole question 
stood ; and there he was disposed to leave 
it. The argument for the bill was, in 
his mind, very much fortified by what had 
passed elsewhere and occurrences which 
had taken place with respect to matters 
not remotely connected with the objects 
of this measure. He never would say 
that in this country every person was 
not entitled to hold his own opinion as to 
what was going on in other parts of the 
world ; but, at the same time, he was not 
one of those who when the government of 
this country was neutral, thought it allow* 
able for any portion of the people of this 
country to take a hostile part against one 
of the contending parties ; or that it was 
justifiable for any persons in this country 
to assist a party in another against its 
government. If, however, any thing of 
this kind had taken place, that circum- 
stance afforded an additional reason for 
adopting the present measure. It was 
surely desirable that the government 
should not be placed in such a situation 
with respect to other powers, not only 
on account of its own subjects, but on 
account of the subjects of other states. 
He called for the assent of their lordships 
to the bill, * solely on the grounds of 
British interests and British security; 
among which the preservation of peace, 
and the maintenance of good faith with 
other powers, were the most important. 
But, how was |?eace and good faith to be 
maintained, if the government did not 
posset the means of putting down the 
machinations carried on by aliens against 
foreign states ? Ministers had been ac- 
cused of wishing to possess an arbitrary 
authority ; but they had no desire to 
exercise a power which could not fail to 
embarrass them. If they consulted their 
own feeling and their own convenience, 
they would rather be without it ; but they 
could not, consistently wjj^h their duty, 
deprive themselves of the poorer of check- 
ing the machinations and conspiracies 
which might be carried on by aliens in this 
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country. This was all that was asked ; 
and the power necessary for this purpose^ 
he conceived, had, by llu? constitution, 
belonged to the Crown in all times ;*but if 
it had not, it ought. The only solid ob- 
jection which had ever been urged against 
the measure would be done away by the 
present bill. Many aliens who had come 
to this country had settled in business, or 
lived for so long a time in it, that they 
deserved in some measure to be treated 
as subjects. It was therefore intended, 
that *1116 bill should not apply to any 
person who had lived seven years in the 
united kingdom. Thus, the only reason- 
able objection to which the bill was liable 
no longer existed. The noble lord con- 
cluded by moving, “ that the bill be now* 
read a second time. *’ 

Earl GrosvcTior oppof<vj\ the motion, on 
the ground, that to make aliens subject 
to any other laws than tliose which appli- 
ed to natural-born subjects was unjust. 
He concurred with the Lord Mayor and 
Common Council in thinking the bill high- 
ly unconstitutional. Enormous as the 
power given by the bill was, he did not 
much apprehend that it would be abused ; 
but, however mildly it might be exercised, 
it ought not to be granted. What he 
above all objected to was, the motive for 
introducing the hill. If could not be 
doubted, that it was brouglit forward in 
consequence of an understanding between 
his majesty’s ministers and certain foreign 
governments. He had, On some former 
occasions, supported an alien bill, because 
he conceived, that the peace of Europe 
could not be con^olidan d without some 
measure of tlie kind. His opinion had 
been altered with the altered circum- 
stances. The dangers that were now to 
be apprehended were dangers not to 
sovereigns but to their subjects. The 
conspiracies which were now formed were 
not conspiracies against lelitiinategovern- 
ment, but against civil frmlom. Seeing 
this, he could notsuppoa the presdht bill. 
In compliance ^itli the policy of foreign 
powers, we had, eighteen months ago, 
gone the length of advising the Spaniards 
to make a change in their constitution — 
advice which, if it had been followed, 
would have involved the persons at the 
head of the Spanish government in 
irretrievable ruin • and disgrace. He 
Ho was against the interference of this 
government with that of any other state ; 
and, for the same reason he would resist 
the claims of foreign powers to interfere 


with unf. It had indeed been in defence 
of the measure, and as a means of disarm- 
ing the repugnance of their lordships to 
its enactment, that the powers which it 
had given to ministers had never been 
abused. But, its very existence was a 
general abuse, an*d, therefore, he would 
oppose the bill by every means in hi^ 
power. 

The Earl of Darnley said, that he had 
on former occasions supported an alien hill 
as a war measure, but he^ now gave it his 
decided reprobation. It was disgraceful 
to continue a measure of this kind one 
day beyond a clear and well-proved ne- 
cessity. While it oft*ered nosecurity or pro- 
tection to the country, it alarmed fo- 
reigners who might be attracted to our 
shores, and justified foreign governments ‘ 
in tJieir injurious treatment ol British sub- 
jects. He could name a foreigner who 
had friends and connexions in England, 
and who being invited to come to pay 
them a visit, replied, “ I shall never see 
England so long as your alien act exists.*’ 
He rose, however, not to oppose the bill 
by arguments, but to ask of ministers, 
whether a pledge would be given that it 
would not be renewed after tlie end of two 
years? There seemed to him to be no 
danger to the peace and iranquillity of 
Europe, from the roost unrestricted ad- 
mission of foreigners into this country. 
Suppose among their numbers there 
should exist some persons disposed to 
enter into conspiracies against the peace 
of the states they had left, could not 
ministers suppress their attempts without 
an alien bill ? In such extreme cases, 
could not tl)e governftient act on its own 
responsibility, and trust Jo parliament for 
an indemnity? •WotfifKt not be bet- 
ter to make such instances an excep- 
tion to the general law, than to legislate 
for such exceptions, and on account of 
the possible arrival of a few turbulent 
foreigners,* to establish the character of 
** Britannos hospitibus feros,*’ by subject- 
ing all foreigners kidiscriminat^y to ap- 
prehension, inconvenience, and vexation. 
The noble earl concluded by stating, that 
he would oppose the bill. 

Lord Calthorpe said, he had opposed 
the Alien bill on former occasions. He 
did not do so because he was afraid that 
its ppwers would be vexatiously exercised 
but because he saw# no ground for their 
e^^ercise at all. In this country, every 
proceeding ol the government was sb opeti 
to public animadversion, and every prero- 
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e ive tbe Cr#wo §o cotit rolled by pub* 
opinion, oo minisierj Jiovrevor in 
cdined to ijbusa hU tru«t, could do it with 
Hnpnnitf • The individuals to whom the 
powers of the bill bad been intrusted, ren- 
dered it impossible for him to feel any ap« 
furaheiision from them oti former occasions 
'lIlMen.be opposed it; but he exposed it, be- 
cause there did appear then to.exist such a 
dagree of misunderstanding between this 
country and foreign states, that if an alien 
not was intrusted to ministers, we might 
embroil ourselves with the government 
ef those states, if we refused to execute it 
in their favour, by declining to remove 
hroffl England any individuals obnoxious 
to their ^spleasure. This objection with 
him would exist still, if the same princi- 

g les presided in the direction of our policy. 

ut, a great change had of late been pro- 
duced in this department. Our foreign 
pBcretary had pursued British objects. 
Foreign powers h^d been made aware of 
this alteration, and were therefore not 
lively to require compliances from us 
which we might be bound to refuse, or 
that would disturb the harmony which 
prevailed between us and them. The 
powers of tbb bill might therefore be 
granted to government, as a means 
of enabling it to protect from distur- 
bance the tranquillity of allied states, by 
checking conspiracies against them in this ; 
while those states having been now made 
acquainted with the diderence between 
our policy and theirs, could not be sup- 
posed to prefer claims that might lead to 
imy misunderstanding. By allowing mi- 
nisters to yield to foreign powers on 
Irjendly representations being made, we 
best consulted own peace and the 
tranquillity ofmoropc. He therefore 
would vote for the bill ; though he would 
not have done so if our foreign policy had 
cot been changed. 

The Earl of Car;iar^voii said, he was 
curious to know what could be«the ground 
of the change in the noble lord’s opinion. 
Tjin noble lord seemed to begin his ap- 
probation of the measure, at the very time 
when ministers themselves proposed to 
abandon it. The noble lord h£^ stated, 
that ministers had now become more libe- 
ral, and that they allowed no foreign 

t ower to interfere in our domesti 9 policy ; 

at wlieo was a pretence of ^is kind 
Wanting ? on what fqrixier occasion, when 
the renewal of thqAien bill was proposed, 
were not the same statements *Ir 

had been said, that the power given tp 


ministers by this bill would induce foreign 
powers to act better by their own subjects- 
If so, the measure should not only have 
his support now, but always. The noble 
earl opposite had stated, that principles 
of revolution were abroad. If so, could 
thi^bili check or eradicate them ? Could 
the presence of foreigners give effect 
to revolutionary principlesj^in this country? 
No. Those principles, so far as they ac- 
tuated the people of this country, had a 
British origin. If there existed danger, 
therefore, from this source, an alien bill 
afforded no security. Ministers had taken 
credit to themselves, for mitigating tlie 
present measure, by excepting from its 
operation persons who had resided seven 
years in England ; but the clause was so 
indefinite, that persons who had resided 
nearly all their lives here might still be 
subject to its operation, if they had been 
absent only a few days before the passing 
of the bill. Why fix upon seven years ? 
Was an apprenticeship necessary to good 
order and peaceable conduct, as to the 
trade of making shoes? Why not give a 
settlement from marriage ? Was a man 
after this to be liable to be torn from his 
wife and children who were British sub- 
jects, and who might remain in England 
while he was ordered out of it ? Tim 
noble earl concluded by opposing the 
bill. 

The Earl of Westmorland expressed his 
surprise tluU noble lords should call upon 
the government to pledge itself to dispense 
with a measure after the present period, 
when it was impossible that they could 
foresee the circumstances that might oc- 
cur. He would support the measure be- 
fore the House on three grounds; first, for 
the preservation of tranquillity at home ; 
second, on account of our relations with 
foreign countries ; and thirdly, to prevent 
those disturbances in other countries 
which ultimately, though not immediately 
might involve us in war. He could not 
conceive how governments could be at 
peace, while their subjects were at war- 
how the Lord Ma^^or of London, could 
be at open hostility ^ith the Grand Seig- 
nor^ while government professed itself a 
friehd and ally. The bill was necessary 
to enable the country to be, what he 
trusted it always would be, a refuge lot 
all persons, whateverttheir opinions might 
be, who were driven out of their own 
country ; and so far from the bill beiug 
Injurious to foreigner^, it was, in his opif- 
nioD, tlieir best proiection. 
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Lord Holland said, the noble mover had 
begun his speech by observing^ that this 
la:f<r had been so often under discussion, 
that little could be said, either For or 
against it, that had not been repeatedly 
urged. It was, indeed, irksome to trav^ 
over ground so perfectly beaten ; •and 
therefore he should not trouble their lord- 
ships with the many objections that, in 
the course of twenty years had been urged 
against this bill. But, when he considered 
that the noble earl who had just sat down 
had laid down grounds, new, and at vari- 
ance with the grounds on which the bill 
was originally introduced, he did think 
that it became him to call the attention 
of the House thereto. That there was 
such difference, the noble mover must be 
aware, as he had alluded to the origin of 
the measure. It was, indeed, not so old 
in our Statute-bo6k ; it ran riot beyond 
the memory of man; it was in 1792 that 
the bill was brought in, and their lord- 
ships would mark the preamble of it ; and 
observe, that even in those times of pas- 
sion, it was stated, that there existed an 
imperious necessity ; it stated that, in 
consequence of the great increase of aliens 
resorting hither, much danger might arise 
to the tranquillity of this country. Soon 
after the bill was passed, war took place, 
and the bill was continued. However, 
then came the peace which was signed by 
the noble lord opposite; and the bill was 
then continued on the grounds (judging 
from the speeches of the noble earl oppo- 
site) that it was necessary to possess the 
power of excluding aliens, in order to pos- 
sess a summary mode of preventing their 
revolutionary operations from destroying 
the tranquillity of this country; But he had 
better authority for what he stated than 
any speech. There was then a consider- 
able number of aliens in this countij, who 
were hostile to the government of France, 
with which we were then ^ peace ; but 
we were suspected by that government of 
being favourable to the principles of those 
persons. They were very active here, 
and published some pairiphlets, which he 
believed every candid man would ac- 
knowledge contained instigations to as- 
sassination and murder. M. Otto remon- 
strated upon it, and the noble earl Oppo- 
site answered" as became a British minister 
— You may pi^slcofe them in the 
courts of law of thia country.*’ Much 
conrfespondence took place, and at last 
M. Otto said, But you have an alien acff, 
under whieh you may proceed more^auni- 
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marrily; ' and tfee mettMnt he Hint 

. of a foreign povrer going .nscfi i„ ga 
of parliament the noble lord left his'lhtld 
nag, and instantly mounted bis wer-horsOa 
J and began prancing, and curvetting in the 
most mrious manner pOlstble ; and yet 
I the noble earl who spoke last talked of 
this bill as being necessary for the pre-^ 
servation of peace with foreign countries. 
He would first read the complalilt lOf M. 
Otto, and afterwards the answer of tms 
noble earl opposite : — Whatever may be 
the protection which the English mws 
afford to native writers, and to other sub-^ 
jects of his majesty, the Frepch govern* 
ment knows that foreigners do not here 
enjoy the same protection, and that the 
law, known by the title of the Alien act^ 
gives the ministry of his Britannic Ma*^ 
jesty an authority which it has often exer« 
ctsed against foreigners, whose residence 
was prejudicial to the interests of Great 
Britain. The first clause of this act states 
expressly, that any order in council which 
requires a foreigner to quit the kingdom 
shall be executed, under pain of imprisoiH 
ment and transportation. There exists^ 
therefore, in the ministry a l^gal and suf- 
ficient power to restrain foreigners, with- 
out having recourse to courts of law; and 
the French government, which oflers, on ’ 
this point, a perfect reciprocity, thinks it 
gives a new proof of its pacific intentionSi 
by demanding, that those persons may bO 
sent away, whose machinations uniformly 
tend to sow discord between ihe two 
people.’* To this the noble lord had an- 
swered, that “ his Majesty’s government 
never would, in consequence of any repre- 
sentation or any raenance from a foreign 
powder, make any concession which could 
in the smalleSt decree* be dangerous to 
the liberty of the press^ as secured by the 
constitution, and so justly dear to every 
British subject.’* The noble earl went on 
to state-— With respect to the distinction 
which appeared to be drawn in M. Otto’a 
note, between the publications of British 
subjects and those of foreigners, and the 
power which his Majesty is supposed to 
have in consequerieb of the Alien act, of 
sending foreigners out of his dominions, 
it is im|>ortant to observe, that tl>e pro- 
visions of that act were made for the pur- 
pose of preventing the residence of fb- 
reignersj whose numbers and principlet 
had a teridoriCy to dfsturb the interiiar 
pebue of his own domirikms, and whom iht 
safety of Hhose dominions might re<|uirb; 
inmiariy instances, to be removed, eyen-w 
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their actual conduct had not exposed them 
to punishaient by law. It does not follow 
that it would be a warrantable application 
of such a law to exert its powers in the ! 
cases of individuals, such as those of whom I 
complaint is now made, and particularly | 
as they are liable to be prosecuted under j 
the law of the land, in like manner as I 
ethers have been in similar cases, at the 
pstavicc and upon the complaint of foreign 
governments.’^ The noble earl, the House 
would observe, spurned at the idea of 
making the law subservient to the pur- 
pose of sending foreigners out of the 
country, at the representation of a foreign 
minister.— flowever, another war broke 
out, and the next Alien bill had such a 
meagre and slender preamble, that nothing 
scarcely could be gathered from it as to 
the grounds of enactment, and the noble [ 
viscount (Sidmouth), then secretary of j 
stale, was particularly cautious of giving 
any political grounds as a reason for the ' 
bill : indeed he disclaimed any thing of ' 
that sort. The bill was then, as now, for ' 
purpose^ purely British, and the making I 
the bill an ancillary, or hand*maid, to | 
foreign powers, was spoken of with be- | 
coming reprobation. He wished that sen- 
timent were still felt, and he should then 
not despair of voting with those noble 
lords this night in a majority against the 
bill. The noble earl who spoke last, had 
stated three objects of this bill ; but he 
could not follow him in bis distinctions. 
One of the objects he had forgotten, but 
U appeared to him, that they all merged 
in this — namely, that it was a British ob- 
ject to preserve peace ; and the only way 
to attain this British object was, it seem- 
ed, by sending persons out of the country, 
Now, as far as ejPperience went, that was 
falsified ; for, when was this infallible pre- 
ventive of wap first discovered? Why, 
this happy jewel was discovered in time of 
peace; it was passed in December. 1792; 
and in the following month •commenced 
the most bloody, expen8^ve^ and longest 
war in which this country was ever en- 
gaged ! This reminded him of the disco- 
very made by the learned lord on the wool- 
i^ck the other night ; namely, that until 
the time of lord Hardwicke we had no law 
relating to marriage. So, according to 
tJie noble lord privy sea), this country 
was unable to maintain the relations of 
peace and amity until the discovery of 
this measure, just three weeks before, the 
breaking out of the war of the French 
Reyolctiof). The noble earl who spoke 
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last, had spoken of the noble lords on his 
(lord H.’s) side of the House, as being 
enemies of peace. To that be would only 
.say, that he still thought, if another line 
had been taken on tlie occasion to which 
the noble earl alluded, the peace of Europe 
would have been more permanent and 
sure than it was at present. But, to re- 
turn to this new-found preservative of 
peace. He would ask, what was the 
longest period of peace that this country 
had ever enjoyed? He believed it was in 
the time of James 1st. What was„ there 
remarkable with respect to foreigners at 
that time ? Why, that at no time were 
foreigners so well received in this country, 
and at no time had so many British sub- 
jects employed themselves in taking part 
in foreign wars: yet, no alien act then 
existed. What he liad stated, proved that 
the alien act bad not preserved peace in 
this country, and that peace had been 
preserved in this country without any 
alien act. Looking abroad, it would be 
seen, that Holland, Switzerland, the Papal 
government, and latterly the government 
of the United States of America, had 
been the most successful in the preser- 
j vation of peace. By the by, it had 
been supposed, that legitimate govern- 
ments were best qualified to preserve that 
blessing; and k was rather remarkable, that 
the three most illegitimate governments 
had been the most successful in so doing. 
Holland had, he believed, maintained 
I peace for the longest period; she had 
i enjoyed 70 years of tranquillity — from 
the treaty of Utrecht, to the period of the 
American war. Ay, but, said the noble 
earl, what trouble mu^t they have had in 
excluding aliens during this period. No 
such thing ; for sir W. Temple expressly 
I said, that it had ever been the great prin- 
! ciple of the States to make their country 
. the common refuge of all the miserable 
I of other coulitries, though, by the way, 
j in that sir W. Temple was mistaken ; they 
I had uoc always maintained that policy, and 
I be would notice the exception directly. 
The historians of France also noticed, 
that every person disgraced there, made 
their retreat into Holland, and that no re- 
presentations of ambassadors of foreign 
powers could induce them to order these 
distressed persons away. This he thought 
proved, that an alieh act was not necessary 
ibr preserving peace. The exception 
which he had alluded to, in the observance 
of their general principles of hospitality 
to strangers, was one tnat was most dis- 
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graceful to them, as it waa made for the 
sake of currying favour with Charles 2nd, 
at whose instances they delivered up twa 
of the regicides, who were actually exe- 
cuted. Switzerland had, from the earliest 
period of her political existence, been the 
refuge of all who were obliged to^quit 
their own country ; and in respect to the 
regicides, they formed a contrast with the 
government of Holland, for they had re- 
fused to give them up ; but, whether by 
inclination or by necessity, they had of 
late b,een compelled to adopt a less gene- 
rous policy.— The noble earl who spoke 
last said, that this bill was only to prevent 
the machinations of disaffected persons, 
and danger to other countries; and this, 
he said, was an object purely British, for 
which we were to act as the police-officer 
and spy of foreigners. The noble earl 
thought there ought to be means of pre- 
venting such injurious conduct on the 
part of individuals as would be likely to 
endanger the national peace, and he also 
said, be did not see how the subject could 
be at war, and the sovereign at peace. 
But, how did this apply here i It would 
be no answer to a foreign minister to say, 
that we had enforced this law against 
those who owed us no allegiance, and yet 
did not do it against the native. The ' 
noble earl must be prepared, for the sake 
of peace, to enforce the laws of coercion 
against the native also. For suppose the 
gentleman with the hard name to be dis- 
covered corresponding with one who 
states that so many men, and so much 
money would be here at such a time and 
for such and sucli purposes. Without i 
communication with any foreign minister ' 
the man is sent out of the cogntry. Then 
comes the gentleman with the easy name 
and does the same thing. The French 
ambassador discovers it, goes to Mr. Can- , 
ning, and he refers him to the attorney- I 
general, who, perhaps, refers him to the 
learned lord on the woolsack^and perhaps 
from him he gets something decisive (he 
was only atatingtfaocase hypothetically) ; 
however, hints are thrown out to him of 
the intractable nature oMurtes, and the 
danger of exposurea. The ambassador 
to this might say, I have nothing to do 
with your law ; but this I have to do with, 
^that the other day a man did the same 
thing, and you senthiin out of the country, 
in justice, 1 suppose, to me ; for I do not 
suppose you would do it except as an act 
of justice ; and yet here is a man who has 
done the same thing to whom you will do 
VOL, XI. 


nothing. * What would the noble earf 
opposite w to thi,> Would he say 
he did to M. Otto, that we passed the 
for the preservation of our own Internal 
tranquillity? Or as the noble earl who 
spoke last, said, we passed it for preserv- 
ing national peace, and because we find 
we have no law to prevent people doing 
that which is a just cau^e of war to other 
countries? — It was because it was a mea- 
sure, which, if carried into complete ef- 
fect, would make the world one vast prison, 
that he thought it unwise and dangerous 
to pass it ; and because it was more likely, 
instead of producing peace, to embroil 
this country with foreign powers. He 
had proved that the grounds of the mea- 
sure now were directly contradictory to 
those laid down when it was originated ; 
and he thought he had proved also that ft 
was futile as a means of preserving peace, 
but rather, on the contrary, likely to 
raise questions with foreign ministers. He 
would not be so disingenuous as to say 
that he expected the bill would be thrown 
out that night, but he trusted it was the 
last time it would be renewed, and that 
we should be permitte4 to go back to 
the good old times of Briplh hospitality, 
when, in the language of one who was a 
poet, politician, and orator, this country 
was characterised as 

« by Heaven design'd 

To be tbe common refuge of mankind/' 

I The Lord Chancellor said, that if he had 

I entertained any doubts before as to the 
expediency of this bill, the speech of the 
noble lord would have removed them. 
There was one point of considerable im- 
portance which had net been adverted to, 
and to which he wished to call their lord- 
ships' attention. If their lordships would 
take the trouble of comparing the provi- 
sions of the Alien bill for 1793 with those 
of the present, they would find that they 
differed entirely in character and extent. 
Tbe provisions of th^ act of 1793 were 
proportioned to the danger which existed 
at that time ; while the measures of 1816, 
1818, 1820, and 1824, were proportioned 
to a less degree of knger, and conse- 
quently imposed a less degree of penally 
and restriction. A noble lord had con^ 
tended, that the sending Aliens out of 
the country was unconstitutional. He 
professed himself at a loss to understand 
this proposition ; fop he would re-assert 
what he had often before affirmed, that 
the*rlgh{ of sending Aliens out of the 
country was a part of the prerogativea 
2 T 
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^vested in the Croerti ; huU as it would be 
ilifiicult ibr the 4$rown effectually to cx^ | 
ercise tbte vight^ the aid of paiiianient | 
WBS required, in iurtlierance of the exer- j 
eise of the constitutional powers of the | 
Creiwn. If such a prerogative ought f*ot j 
id exist, let it be taken away; but as i 
h|ng as it did exist, parJiainent was bound j 
ko provfde for its efieqtual exercise. | 
Though the dangers which called for the | 
measure of 179ii did not now exist, he i 
was satisfied there was a sufficient degree | 
#f danger at the present moment, to justi- 
fy, anil indeed to render necessary, the 
continuance of the Alien act for a further 
period of three years. 

The House divided ; For the second 
reading : Contents, present 4(5, proxies 34* 
-^30. Not-Contenls, present 17, proxies 
18-^35* Majority 45. 
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Tuesday t May 11 . 

Petition op Joseph Swa^n com- 
plaining OF llVtPRISONMENT IN CHES- 
TER Castle.] Mr. ,/. IViiliams said, he 
rose to present a petition from ap indi* 
vidual of the h^me of Joseph Swann, who 
was, he believed, the solitary remaining 
prisoner of those persons who were in- 
carcerated and prosecuted in the year 
1819. it was, though it had escaped ins 
recollection, his lot to have prosecuted 
that individual. From the liate that had 
elapsed, it was not to be wondered at that 
the circumstance had escaped his recol- 
lection. it ap||£ared from the petition, 
that Mr. Swann had been a mechanic and 
artizan, residing at Macclesfield. In con- 
sequence of the very great distress that 
at that period prevailed throughout the 
manufacturing districts, the petitioner was 
compelled to change his means of exer- 
tion, and he became a vender of hooks j 
and pamphlets. He was apprehended on | 
the 2 1 St of August, 1819, on .a charge of 
selling blasphemous publications, and was 
detained in close custody till October, a 
period of eight weeks. Having been then 
discharged upon bail, he was a second 
time apprehended, on the 28th of De- 
cember following, and detained at Mid- 
dlew’ich to the January fpliowing. The 
petitioner stated, that during that latter 
period* be was chained with other pri- 
soners. Without rpsting on the allega<p 
tions of the petitioner, he ( Mr. W.), re^ 
fleciing on the temper of those times, be- 
lieved there was reason to fear, ^tbat per- 
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sons ibusdrcumatanced were exposed to 
the extreme of rigour and violence# He- 
was at length tried and convicted on three 
indictments : two for blasphemy, and the 
third for attending a meeting at Maccles- 
field. For the purpose of convening that 
meetjng he had signed the requisition; but 
he stated positively, that at said meet- 
ing ho never uttered a word. Whatever 
, was seditious was expressed through 
the medium of a person of the name, of 
Buckley, who was also indicted with the 
I petitioner. And yet, strange to say^ that 
man, Buckley— the principal in the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting, who was “ the 
i very head and from" of (he imputed of- 
I fence— though indicted, had never been 
I brought to trial to that hour, although at 
I sundry times be had been subsequently 
seen at larger, at and in the vicinity of 
Macclesfield. It was impossible to ex- 
plain how it was, that the principal of- 
fender should be at large, and the acces- 
sary should be thus rigorously punished. 
It was at least undeniable, that a punish- 
ment, which, for the three charges, com- 
prehended an imprisonment of four years 
and three quarters, wtis a punishment car- 
ried to as great an extent of severity as* 
perhaps was exemplified in the history of 
political oiTonees. For his part, though 
engaged in tlie prosecution, he had no- 
thing U> do witii the originating of the 
proceedings, and was not at all respon- 
siblt* I’ur (he rigour or extent of the pu- 
uisiiment ; the sum and quantum of which 
would speak for itself. Indeed when one 
considered its duration, it was impossible 
not to feel that it tvas marked with se- 
verity. At all events, there was, under 
existing circumstances, sufficient to induce 
his majesty’s government to reconsider its 
continuance and duration. Could it ba 
forgotten, that at that moment, very ge- 
nerally throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in tlqse districts, a, series of dif« 
tress aiul pr^*^ure prevailed ; which Umse 
wbp sufferecl under it would impute, not 
to the inflictions oi fortune, but to the 
errors of government. The riglit hon. 
secretary for the home departraent did, 
no doubt, feel, that that season ofsuffering 
aiKl discontent had passed away ; and there- 
fore he trusted, that hebad;oniy to remind 
the right hon. gentleman that the petittoner 
waathe solitary reraaunt of those political 
ofiPenders of that season now lingering in a 
prison. It could not be forgotten, ^hat 
when the chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his financial exposition, be congra- 




tulated parliament and the country on the 
restoration of order, subordination, and 
constitutional obedience. But, if such 
punishments were the remedies far parti- 
cular disorders, was it wise, was it pru* 
dent, was it humane, to continue them, 
w'hen those disorders had happily. disap- 
peared ? He put it to his majesty’s govern- 
ment to take into their coDsideralion all 
the circumstances of the petitioner’s case. 
A few months longer, and Itis imprison- 
ment would be brought to a close, with 
those feelings in the public mind which 
usually accompanied excessive and dis- 
proportionate punisliment; namely, aturn- 
ing away of all disapprobation ot the of- 
fence, and the conversion of a culprit into 
a martyr. 

Mr. James observed, that for the severe 
punishment which this individual had ex- 
perienced, and which arose out of the 
political agitations of 1819, the magis- 
trates were deeply responsible. It was 
unwarrantable, and could scarcely be 
paralleled in the history of political per- 
secution. The petitioner was innocent of 
all criminal acts. He had merely attend- 
ed a public meeting, where he did not 
utter a syllable ; but a Mr. Buckley made 
what was called an inflammatory speech. 
To shew that the magistrates wereashamed 
of what had been done, they had for twelve 
months been inducing the gaoler to en- 
deavour to persuade Swann to petition for 
a remission of his sentence. He had not 
thought proper to comply with their wish, 
and was prepared to suffer the extent of 
his punishment, in order to afford a speci- 
men of the severity with which an indivi- 
dual might be treated under a free go- 
vernment, which was said -to be ** the en- 
vy of surrounding nations, and the admi- 
ration of the world.” 

Mr, Secretary Peel observed, that the 
learned gentleman who presented the pe- 
tition had mentiimed thb subject to him 
only yesterday, when he Peel) had 
observed, that as it related to ctr^mstan- 
ces which occurred two years before he 
was in office, he could of course have no 
knowledge respecting it ; that therefore, 
if the learned gentleman presented the 
petition this day, he ( Mr. P. ) could not 
obtain any information as to those circum- 
itances ; but that if the learned gentle- 
man postponed presenting the petition, he 
would obtain every necessary explana* 
Ifon. As the matter stood, the allega- 
tions in the petition were merely those of. 
the (letitioner himself; and it wassingo-' 


lar, that nearly four years should bavf 
elapsed before he hud made any Stt0& 
complaint. With respect the severi^ 
of the punishment, he begged to say « 
few words. Of course, all appeals to par* 
liament against the exercise of the prero- 
gative of the Crown, in withholding mer- 
cy from offenders, were appeals against 
the secretary of state for the home de- 
partment, whose duty it was to advise the 
Crown in such matters. Now, he readi- 
ly allowed that he had not advised bis 
majesty to remit the punishment of tbe in- 
dividual in question; nor was it his in- 
tention 60 to advise his majesty. No fin# 
had been inflicted on the petitioner. On 
finding securities for his good behaviour^ 
he would be liberated at the expiration of 
the term to which he had been sentenced 
by the law, and it was not his intention to 
advise his majesty to shorten that term* 
The petitioner had been tried on five in- 
dictments. On three of those indictments 
he had been convicted. He had not erred 
without sufficient warning of the probable 
consequences of his ofience ; but he was 
one of many who were at that time deeply 
engaged in the infamous traffic in seditious 
and blasphemous publications. His father 
resided at Stockport, and sold such pub- 
lications, and his son was sent to Maccles- 
field for the same purpose.* He had com- 
pelled his wife to embark in the same 
traffic. On the whole, therefore, after 
the warning which the petitioner had re- 
ceived, he did not conceive that it was 
too severe an infliction. As to the charge 
of sedition, he would to the learned 
gentleman’s own addiX to the jury, in 
which the learned gbn4irman maintained, 
that the publication o% which the prisoner 
was charged wa# caltulated ** to stir the 
people up to a contempt of his majesty’s 
government.” The learned gentleman 
had also observed, that they spoke too of 
a convention — a term borrowed from the 
wor^t tinfes of tlje French Revolution.” 
It ought also not to be forgotten, that the 
conduct of the petitioner while in the 
court had been offensive in the cxtreipe. 
He Itad insulted the bencl>, and held up hia 
white hat, which was at that time the 
i» 3 M[nbol of the party by whom the tran- 
quillity of the country was menaced* All 
tliese circumstances combined to shew the 
impropriety of extending mercy to such 
an individual* * 

, Mr. Hume observed, that the petition- 
er did* not ask fbr mercy. That he was 
above doing. What be complatnad of 
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was the injustice of his sentence. It was, 
lodeed, such a seutebce as was seldom 
witnessed in this country. A blasphem- 
ous libel ! What was a blasphemous libel? 
Was that to be determined by the opi- 
nion of the magistrates of Lancaster? 
Up to the present moment, the petitioner 
knew nothing of the contents of the work, 
'which be was charged with publishing. 
Under such circumstances, even to pro- 
secute him was an act of cruelty. The 
|>etitioner had nut excited the people to 
insurrection. He had never opened his 
mouth. Under such circumstances, the 
punishment inflicted upon him was un- 
recedented. To «dd to its severity, he 
ad, in the first instance, been confined 
in one of the condemned cells, and fed 
on bread and Water, and then removed 
to the felons* ward, clothed in a felon’s 
dress, and denied the use of pen and ink, 
and the sight of his wife, who was in a 
dangerous state of health. There was 
nothing in the circumstances of the pri- 
soner’s case which warranted such bar- 
barous proceedings. ' Nor was it just, that 
inch individuals as TrafFord Trafford { 
should sit in judgment on a case in which 
they had themselves taken so active a 
pan. 

‘ Mr. Sykes expressed his hope that at 
least, considering the severity of the sen* 
fence in other respects, the petitioner 
would not be called upon for sureties. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Administration of Justice in Ire- 
land. —Pet it iq(p OF J. M’Cusker.] 
Mr. «/. Smith rose to present a petition 
which would be found to be of consider- I 
able importance. The petitioner was a I 
poor man of the name of James M^Cusker, 
and he stated, that on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1823, his cabin had been surrounded 
by forty or fifty persons, armed with 
guns, &c. five of whom burst into his 
dwelling, stabbed him in various parts of 
his body, broke his arm, cruelly i]|-treated 
his wife and children, wounded his two 


and preferring his complaint, a number of 
persons were apprehended. It was one 
part of the complaint, that though the 
offence charged against the prisoners was 
felony, they had been admitted to bail— 
a proceeding directly contrary to law. 
They, were subsequently tried at En- 
niskillen, and were all acquitted. A very 
few days afterwards, three of the prisoners, 
armed with a writ of distringas from the 
Seneschal of Enniskillen, claimed of the 
petitioner the payment of costs to which 
they had been put by the trial, and by 
virtue of the warrant they seized a cow. 
Such a course of proceeding might be 
law in Ireland, but most assuredly it 
was neither law nor common sense in 
England. The petitioner was subsequent- 
ly accused of a riot and assault stated to 
have been committed by him after the ap- 
prehension of the parties whom he accu* 
sed. He was tried at Omagh, in the 
county of Tyrone, for this supposed of- 
fence, was found guilty, and sentenced to 
six months imprisonment. With regard 
to the prayer, although the hon. member 
could not concur in the whole of it, he 
I felt bound, nevertheless, to present the 
I petition : it was this, that the House 
! would call upon the judge who presided 
' at the trial of the parties whom the peti- 
' tioner accused, to produce the notes he 
' took upon that occasion ; to inquire into 
I the conduct of the magistrates who had 
I admitted the prisoners to bail, and into 
I the proceedings on the trial of the peti- 
' tioner for a riot and assault. It appeared 
that the persons apprehended, boasted 
that they were “ Ciabbey Peelers.” What 
was meant by those terms he could not 
clearly understand. Ireland was torn by 
political and religious animosities, but he 
had observed that those parts of the island 
where the population was entirely Catholic, 
were the most decent, tranquil, and well 
conducted. He*did not present the peti- 
I lion in the hop^ that relief could be given, 

I but he Hvas anxious to hear what course 
the government had pursued in relation 


brothers that came to his assistance, and to this case. 


finally set fire to bis cottage. For some 
days, In consequence of the personal in- 
juries he and his brothers received, he 
had been unable to apply to a magistrate, 
but afterwards went be, tore lord Belmore 
who said that be could not properly in- 
terfere, as recourse ought to be had to 
some justice of the peade in the morp 
imniediate neighbourhood: The petitioner 
aecordingly went before other magistretes. 


General Archdall vindicated the juries 
of the county of Fermanagh^ and main- 
tained that they were as conscientious a 
body as could be found in any part of the 
kingdom. As to the attack upon the 
cot tage of the petitioner, it did not appear 
that It was made by the Orange or Pro- 
testant party ; for the Orange and the Pre* 
teataot party in IrelaBd were the sane 
thing. 
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Lord Milton lamented that the gallant 
genera! had thrown an imputation upon 
the great body of the Protestants of Ire- 
land} of whom he (lord M.) was dne; for 
he had been born in that country. The 
imputation was, that all Protestants were 
Orangemen ; which was, in other v^ords, 
to say, that tlicy were all members of 
associations w’liich it had been declared 
necessary to put down. Such associations 
were almost of a seditious nature ; since 
they were calculated to promote dissen- 
tion throughout the country. 

Mr. Guuibum said, he did not pretend 
to be cognizant of all the steps adopted 
in the case. He recollected that, on the 
eve of his departure from Dublin, he had 
received a statement of the case of 
M^Cusker. Directions were given to the 
Crown solicitor to inquire into the par* 
ticulars of the transaction, and to bring 
the offenders to justice. There his (Mr. 
G’s) knowledge ended. He had never 
heard of the trial, and did not know of its 
result, excepting from the statement of 
the petitioner. 

Mr. Plunkett remembered the case of 
M^Cusker, who had sustained a very gross 
outrage. When the facts were laid before 
him, he had directed that inquiries should 
be made into the whole affair. The Crown 
fiolicittir had been of o{7inion, that the 
parties ought to be prosecuted, and the 
defence before the magistrate was, in 
truth, father an aggravation of the original 
crime. On the trial, the prisoners had 
proved alibis, and were acquitted. As to 
the subsequent distress for costs, that 
part of the transaction seemed almost 
impossible ; and he could not help think- 
ing that the hon. member had been mis- 
informed respecting it. The gentleman 
complained of was not a county magis- 
trate, but a justice of peace 1^ virtue of 
his office ; he was provost of Ennjskillen^ 
not removeable by the ford chancellor, 
but upon application to the eiturtof King’s- 
bench, on its being shewn that «^ie was 
unfit for his situation. Although he (Mr. 
P.) had tlmught his conduct highly cen- 
surable, he had not believed that he acted 
wilfully and maliciously, and had therefore 
refrained from making any motion in 
the court of King^s-bench to remove 
him. 

Mr. «7. Smith thotight the Irish govern- 
ment had not done all that it ought to 
have done, under the circumstances. If 
such a transaction had occurred in 
England, very different measures would 
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have been pursued. Whenover be heard 
of a case of this kind he would fearlessly 
bring it before the House, tor he wa# 
convinced, that if the evils of Ireland 
were extensively known, they would 
hardly be suffered to endure beyond the 
present session. 

Mr. Dogherty said, he did not iliink that 
any thing would have passed, even on the 
subject of Ireland, which v/ould have 
overcome the reluctance he felt iri rising 
for the first time. He was as yet a 
stranger, and if the hon. member for 
Midliurst had confined himself to the facts 
of the petition, however strongly he might 
have stated them, he" should have Fe<- 
maioed silent. He b^gg^^d it to be under« 
stood, that it was not his intention to offer 
any observations in vindication of the 
magistrate whose conduct had been called 
in question; of the attorney-general, 
who had prosecuted the offenders ; or of 
the right hon. secretary for Ireland, who 
had directed an .inquiry; but, coming 
newly from the sister kingdom, any impu- 
tation on the mode in which justice wm 
administered there, sounded strange in bis 
ears. It was under the superintendence 
of a body of great and good men, who 
acted with integrity and impartiality, and 
whose conduct would be an honour even 
to this country, where the law of the land 
was so nobly dispensed to all classes of the 
community. He had been provoked to 
open his lips by hearing statements made 
as of facts that could only have been 
tolerated in Spain or under some severer 
despotism. They would not be tolerated 
in Ireland. That they had occurred, he 
was not prepared to deny : they might have 
occurred in England, but they would 
have been follow^ hy itierited punishment. 
He begged leave to say, in anticipation of 
any future slur upon the administration of 
justice in Ireland, should any such be 
made, that his name could carry no 
further weight upon the subject, than that, 
he had just come from Ireland, had just 
witnessed the manner in which the Jaw 
was dispensed, and he could therefore say, 
without the slightest hazard of rebuke, 
that it w'ould gratify the sincerest lover of 
the purest justice to witness the manner 
in which the courts were open to the rich 
and poor of all parties. Upon this 
subject he bad had a professional experi- 
ence of some seventeen years. He had 
b^en a diligent attendant in five counties 
of Ireland, and he could not charge his 
recollection with s single instance wheri 
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ibe slightest, detraction had been made 
^tween peracraa of 4 >p|)osice religious 
irarsuasioni. For hiraseU', he would say, 
that he had >teacbed this country perfectly 
inatainied iyy party, and long as he had 
fmn la public life (if tlie pursuit of his 
profimion might be called so), the present 
Wm the first time he had ever opened his 
Ikao upon any political question. He 
inmitted that Ireland was divided by 
factions, and that their infiuanoe was most 
prejudicial to her welfare ; but, the 
administration of justice was untouched 
by them. It was pure and equal, and 
acknowledged none of the distinctions that 
mere kept up ebeeriiere, with such painful 
and injurious pertinacity. 

Mr, Af. Fitzgerald rose, to ask the right 
bon. secretary for Ireland, wliether he 
would make any objection to the produc- 
tion of the judge’s notes, as requested in 
the petition I What had fallen from the 
attorney-general rather strengthened the 
t^latm of the House in this particular. He 
biid said, that before the magistrate the 
inen accused vindicated themselves on the 

f round of justifiable revenge against 
rCusker, but that on the trial they had 
nested their defence successfully on an 
alibi. These were inconsistent ; but, from 
the judge’s notes, it would appear on what 
ground the jury had acquitted the prison- 
ers. Some of the remarks of his leai'ned 
friend who spoke last, shewed that he had 
not long sat in the House, or he would 
have known that the acknowledged 
candour and moderation of the hoo, 
asember for Midhurst little justified those 
remarks. He muted the zeal and warmth 
cf an Irishman to the acuteness and dts- 


would infinitely rather trust the life of a 
man to one of the judges of the land than 
to an Irish jury, 

Mn Peel suggested, that, as the House 
was at present discussing the subject on 
imperfect information, it might be ad- 
visable to postpone the motion for print- 
ing the petition for a few days, during 
which time inquiries might be made, the 
answers to which would probably be 
satisfactory to the House. According to 
bis recollection, the petitioner had omitted 
on the trial to bring forward an important 
witness. 

Upon this, Mr. J. Smith postponed the 
motion for printing the petition. 

Frei:i>om of Election in Ireland 
—Petition from Cavan.] Mr. jiber» 
cromby said, that he had been entrusted 
with a petition of such a nature that be 
felt himself called upon to present it that 
night. The petitioners were freeholders of 
the county of Cavan. The complaint was, 
that the freedom of election had been 
grossly violated by the partial and almost 
factious conduct of the sheriff. On the ad- 
vancement of colonel Barry to the peerage, 
by the title of lord Farnham, a vacancy 
occurred for the representation of the 
county of Cavan, and a writ for the 
election had be^n transmitted to the high 
sherifi’in due course. That officer, whose 
duty it was to conduct himself with the 
strictest impartiality, gave notice of the 
approaching election by a placard headed 
by an effigy of king William on horseback, 
with tile orange colours, and an iirscriptioo, 
** To the glorious and immortal memory.” 
These were well-known indications of the 


crimiaation of an Englishman. Did his 
learned friend inean\o ex^ncWiis eulogium 
ko the magistracy of Ireland; or, rather, did 
ba not know tliat Utere was much in their 
conduct that deserved strong reprobation ? 
Hence the recent inquiries and the recent 
^aireeping exclusions by the lord chan- 
cellor. Was it not notorious tliat gross 
jMrtiallty had existed among them? He 
valued as much as any man Uie trial by 
wy; but because fie valued it, and 
because he reprobated religious dstinc- 
tiocis which were likely to deprive it of ali 
its advantages, he would go so ikr as to 
say, that it might become a serious ques- 
tion, whether, for the sake of the tran- 
quillity of tl^e country, it would not be 
advisaole to suspend even the trial by 
jui^ ? Certato, he was, that in a ease on 
smeh religious aqimositifi prevailed, be 


party to which he belonged. Under these 
inauspicious circumstances the ekctioii 
commenced, and it was conducted 
throughout in the same spirit. On the 
I day of^the opening of the poll, all the 
avenues of the 6ourt-house were crowded 
by persons professing the opinions of 
Orangemen, who conducted themselves 
through the day in the mot^t intemperate 
manner. It was with the utmost difficulty 
that two gentlemen obtained a hearing, 
while they proposed Mr. Coote, the 
second candidate: they could not have 
pul him in nomination at ail, had they 
not called for protection upon that very 
sheriff who had so piJblicly recorded his 
own opinions. In fact, in the course of 
that night a murder had been committed 
the life of a fellow-creature bad been 
aecrificed to psity violence* During the 
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election^ ft speech was addnessed tO; the t 
Qrangemea assembled, by a magistrete of | 
the county, in which he told them “ that 
they were now a legally-conatituted body.” 
Such was his language. It would be 
injustice to the petitioners, did he not 
mention that they came forward w:itb the 
greatest reluctance to expose these cir- 
cumstances to the view of the House; 
but the election was the second provoca- 
tion of tl»e kind they had received from 
the same party. The petitioners had 
entertained sanguine hopes as to the 
effects of the measure which passed through 
the House last year for the suppression of 
secret societies, but those hopes had been 
grievously disappointed. The boast of 
the Orangemen was, that they had com- 
pletely evaded the law. The petitioners 
prayed, that the sheriff might be brought 
before tlie House to ansiwer for the 
publication of the proclamation referred 
to ; and that if the House was not disposed 
to grant to all classes the equal benefits 
of the constitution, they would not witb- 
hold their protection. Those prayers 
were just and reasonable ; for surely, if the 
House allowed such proclamations to be 
sent forth, the members returned to that 
House must cease to be considered the 
representatives of the people of Ireland, 
hut of the particuhir factiefn to which the 
sheiiflF belonged. In the course of the 
election the life of one fellow-creature had 
fallen a sacrifico. An individual was tried 
for the murder and acquitted. He wished 
to ask, 1. how many per^ions were relumed 
by the sheriff on the panel for the trial of 
that murder.^ 2, how many of them were 
Protestants, and how many Catholics? 3. 
how many w^eie challenged. for the pri- 
soner, and how many for the Crown? And 
4. how many of the jury were taken from 
the original panel ? The answer to these 
questions were important, to guide the 
House to a correct judgment on the 
subject. He had often ey^pressed his 
conviction that no. attempt shotfid be 
made to suppress opinions by legislative 
measures; but they saw the Drangc 
societies persevering, in defiance of tiie 
Jaws, and exasperating the rest of the 
population. 

Mr. MaxtveUi^ mewberfor tlie county 
of Cavan, deemed himself called upon to 
offer a few words. vThe ^charge against 
the high sheriff, of countermanding the 
iw^lamation which had been mentioned 
4*^ the learned gentleman, was very 
unfairly repeated by the peUtioners ; for 


the sheriff* had himself publicly dbftvowet! 
it on tbe hustings, and afterwards in || 
printed letter. Ihe only proclainatiirt 
tliat was really sanctioned by sheriff 
was headed, not i« the manner the 
learned gentleman had described, but 
with the royal arms. The petitioners had 
acted most unfairly, in bringing forward 
a charge w'hich had been denied by tha^. 
sheriff. The sheriflF, in his printeddetter; 
said, ** the proclamation was printed 
without my consent or knowledge, during 
my absence In Dublin.” It was certainly 
to be regretted, that at the time of the 
election a murder did take place at 6a^ 
van ; but as to the perpetrators of it, not 
the slightest clue had been obtained ; fbr 
the person who had been tried on the 
charge had been acquitted on the fullest 
evidence. He was no Orangeman, but be 
was warmly attached to the Protestant 
cause, and he would do the Orangemen 
I the justice to say, that motives were 
attributed to them by which they had 
never shewn themselves to be actuated; 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

State ob Ireland.] Lord Althnrp; 
in rising to call the attention of the House 
to the important subject of which he had 
given notice, begged to assure the House; 
that no man living could be more sensible 
than he was of the difficulties with which 
it was surrounded. He bespoke their in- 
dulgence, not merely because should 
find it necessary to trespass upon their time 
at some length, but because he felt that 
his powers were inadequate to cope with 
the numerous difficulties which preser^led 
themselves to him. Most forcibly as 
he was impressed with this latter con- 
sideration, he wasfievertheless encouraged 
to persevere in his intention, because he 
believed, even if he should fail to persuade 
the House to accerle to the measure which 
he should have the honour to propose, 
that the mere discussion of the questirtn 
would produce so much good, as amply 
to reward him for any exertion he might 
make, and console him for a disappoint- 
ment, if lie should be fated to encounter 
one. The difficulties of Ireland seemed to 
him to arise from a long course of un- 
fortunate events. From the commence- 
ment of our connexion with her, it was not 
too much to say, that she had been treated, 
in ever}^ way, as a 'conquered country : 
and the evils which were necessarily at- 
tendant \ipon such a state of things, had, 
for the last two centurieii of that 
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nexioD) been agpravMed by a difference 
of religious opinions between the mass of 
the people and the ruling body— in other 
woras» .between the conquerors and the 
conquered. The natural edect of such a 
State of things had been, to produce vio- 
lent party spirit, want of conhdence in 
the government, and hatred to the laws, 
to a degree which had perhaps hardly 
ever existed elsewhere. These were evils 
to which, under any circumstances, it 
would be difficult to apply a remedy. It 
must, in all events, be done with great 
care and caution, because it would be ab- 
surd to suppose that the evils which had 
been of the growth of centuries could be 
removed by any sudden or violent mea- 
sures. 

Up to the period of the Union, that dif- 
ference in religious opinion of which he 
had spoken prevailing, it might have been 
questionable, whether or not the majority 
of the population of Ireland should be ad- 
mitted to the whole of the political rights 
^nd privileges of the state. But with the 
Union a great change took place, for then 
the maiority of Catholics in Ireland be- 
came the mii^ority of the united empire ; 
and the concessions which they claimed, 
however imprudent it might have been to 
make them before, could, after that pe- 
riod, bring with them no dangerous con- 
sequences. That the Union was a wise 
and politic measure, he had no doubt; 
but, like all other human devices, it had 
its evils as well as its advantages. The 
mischief, too, was, that the evils which ac- 
companied it were certain and obvious ; 
while its advantages were contingent upon 
a wise administration. The first evil 
which ensued was the necessary increase 
of the number of absentees,^ and the con- 
sequent subtraction of the capital of the 
country. The advantages which ought to 
have followed the Union should have been 
an administration divested of all partiali- 
ties and party spirit ; the main object of 
which should have been the putting down 
of existing factions, and a careful en- 
deavour to discourage them in future, by 
withholding power and emolument from 
such persons as ware disposed to revive 
tliem. Besides these, the people of Ire- 
land should have been admitted to an 
equal enjoyment of political rights. If 
these advantages, which might have been 
reasonably looked for, had actually fol- 
lowed the Union, it could not be doubled, 
that the capital which had beeit tempo- 
rarily withdrawn in consequence of that 
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I measure, would have soon afterwards re- 
turned, and that long ere this it would 
have been largely increased. 

Having thus shortly stated his own opi- 
nion as to the causes of the evils which 
prevailed, the greatest of which was, per- 
hapSM>the violent party spirit which was 
kept up, he now came to the considera- 
tion of the means by which they were to 
be redressed. Great as the difficulties 
were which stood in the way of so desir- 
able an operation, they would be removed, 
with comparative ease, if any iegislgtive 
remedy could be applied to them ; and 
it was because this was altogether imprac- 
ticable as to the larger portion of them, 
that their weight and magnitude were 
seriously increased. He was induced to 
think that the best, if not the only mode 
in which these difficulties could be met, 
was by the appointment of a general com- 
mittee to inquire into the actual state of 
Ireland. If he should propose a com- 
mitte or committees, Lo examine only into 
particular points, they must be such points 
only to which a legislative enactment 
might be applied ; but when he proposed 
a general inquiry, the committee to whom 
that inquiry should be fntrusted might 
examine many topics upon which it would 
be impossible to legislate. Such a com- 
mittee, by showing the origin of the evils, 
and by exposing that contempt of public 
opinion, that carelessness of what was 
thought elsewhere, which prevailed too 
much in Ireland, would have the effect of 
explaining the true interests of the country, 
and of shaming the persons most interested 
in them into that conciliatory course, and 
that attention to the interests of their 
countrymen, Jthat were necessary to ensure 
their tranquillity and their prosperity. The 
fashionable mode of meeting propositions 
of this sortw^as, he knew, to offer to appoint 
a commission for the purpose of taking 
evidence on the spot ; but this would be 
far less satisffictory than tlie course he was 
about .0 propose, because such a con) mis- 
sion could only report upon such subjects 
as might be remedied by law, and, ydiich 
was still more important, their import 
would not have the weight of thaf of a 
committee. His experience of the com- 
mittees of that House had convinced' him 
that, however intricate or delicate a sub- 
ject might be, ther;£ were no obstacles 
which could not be overcome by such a 
committee, composed of gentlemen ^ho 
were resolved to inquire into and remedy 
the evils. The House itself was already 
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in pottseislon of as much evidence as 
would enable a committee to make a re- 
port; and if more were necessary^ it 
would be easily procured. 

It might be as well for him here to an- 
ticipate some of the objections which 
would probably be urged against the*pro- 
posal he had to make. Among them, bow- 
every this would not be said— that the im- 
provement in the affairs of Ireland had 
been such, that no inquiry was necessary, 
and the House and the country ought 
to be* content with things as they were. 
Tbe right hoo. secretary for Ireland, had 
given notice of a motion for a committee 
to inquire into the state of those counties 
in which the Insurrection act had been in 
operation, with a view, of course, to the 
renewal of that act. It would, therefore, 
be sufficient upon this point, to say, that 
the mere necessity of the Insurrection act 
being renewed, proved that the country 
could not be in a tranquil, or even in such 
a state as rendered an inquiry inexpedient. 
The Insurrection act might be extended 
over the whole of Ireland. It was, there- 
fore, highly necessary for the House to 
know what had been the effect produced 
by its operation hitherto. It might, per- 
haps, be objected, that the length of time 
which such a committee he proposed 
must necessarily occupy, was a reason why 
It should not be appointed. He could 
not disguise from himself, and he would 
not attempt to disguise from the House, 
that such an inquiry must occupy more 
time than the session would afford ; but 
this, he thought, was no reason why that 
inquiry should not be commenced, 
although it was a reason why his motion 
for it was as well-timed now tis though he 
had made it earlier in the session. The 
committee on foreign trade, of which he 
had himself the honour to be a member, 
had already sat more thaq one session ; 
and he trusted no man would say, that 
the condition of Ireland waj> a less im- 
portant subject than* the foreign trade of 
the country, powerful as was the interest 
which the latter fairly excited. The time, 
therefore, ought, he thought, to be no ob- 
jection to the appointment of the com- 
mittee ; for he should be sorry to have it 
said, thatone-and-twenty gentlemen, mem- 
bers of that Houser could not be found 
who were, on such ah occasion, willing to 
devote as much time as might be neces- 
to this all-important subject. 

He wished ilie committee to possess 
powers as extensive as possible, because. 
VOL. XI. i 


by a full inquiry alone, could they hope 
to do any real good. Among the first 
topics which would be submiued to their 
consideration^ was one which he was aware 
could not be too cautiously interfered 
with — he meant the connexion between" 
landlord and tenant. And yet he was 
sure that, unless the abuses to which it 
was exposed in Ireland should be fairly 
examined and exposed, they could never 
be adequately reitoedied. It appeared 
that only a running account between the' 
landlord and his tenants was, in many in- 
stances, kept there : the peasant did not 
pay his rent in money, but in labour; and 
the consequence of this was, that he waa 
(among other disadvantages) deprived of 
the means of procuring what was neces- 
sary for the employment of the females of 
his family, who might be usefully occupied 
in spinning, and in other similar labours. 
If the peasant were paid regularly by the 
week the money he had earned, as was 
the custom in this country, he would at 
once be able to pay his landlord’s rent, 
and to procure for bis family those ad- 
vantages, the results of which were found 
to be so beneficial among similar class 
of people in England. The abuses which 
ensued from the practices of middlemen, 
as well as other circumstances applying to 
the condition of the landlord and tenant, 
were so notorious that it was only neces- 
sary to allude to them, to show how de?- 
sirable it was that they should be discon- 
tinued ; and this he believed might be ef- 
fected by the report of the committee. 
The next topic in point of importance 
seemed to him to be the employment of 
capital and of the people. No person 
who had listened the .other night to the 
able and conclusive speech of his hon. 
friend, tbe member for Northampton 
(captain Maberly), could remain uncon- 
vinced, that two of the greatest evils of 
Ireland were the want of capital and the 
want of employment. The difficulty of 
the employment of capital had indeed 
been considerably exaggerated by that 
jealousy which the people felt of tbe in- 
terference of strangers, and which was the 
too natural result of the condition in 
which they were placed. The jealousy, 
however, was chiefiy directed against per- 
sons who had employed their capital in 
agricultural improvements. In towns 
where there could be no danger of out- 
rage, there could be no dotibt that capital 
would bb as safely, as it would be advan- 
tageously, employed ; and it was this fiset, 
‘J U 
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he was anxious to have proved to the I amount oF 750,000/. were raised at secret 


committee/ that, hy their report, the 
ctipitalists of Enplanti might be satisfacto- 
rily shbwQ how they might employ their 
Capitfi]. 

■ He had, on a former occasion, stated it 
t^be his opinion, that the repeal of the 
taxes in Ireland would tend mainly towards 
r^yiviog the manufactures of that country, 
andbringing it into a prosperous condition. 
2t was objected to him' on that occasion, 
that he sought, by giving large and exclu- 
sive advantages to Ireland, to raise her up 
into a manufacturing country, which 
should make her the rival of Scotland and 
England. While he disclaimed any such 
intention, he feared that Ireland was far 
indeed from any such state of prosperity. 
She was as little to be ieared as she was 
to be envied; and however he might wish 
to see her condition ameliorated, he had 
not proposed to accomplish that wish, by 
affording her a rate of profits above those 
d* any other country. He would only say, 
that this consideration was of the greatest 
importance ; and his most earnest wish was, 
t0 produce, if possible, tranquillity tind 
prosperity, where now disturbance and 
distress prevailed, and to lay a foundation 
for a large revenue, and those resources 
which the climateand fertility of the coun< 
try naight reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce, and which would amply repay any 
present sacrifice. But, to lay this consi- 
deration for a moment aside, let the House 
think of the enormous expense at which 
the disastrous condition of Ireland was 
continued, by means of a standing army, 
and by all the machinery of insurrection 
acts, which were necessary only in conse- 
quence of distress.,. Object|pnable as this 
system was for its expense, it was no less 
so for itself : it must be altogether hateful 
to Englishmen, and ought not to be tole- 
rated within the limits of a free constitu- 
l|ion. There was a contaminapon in all 
.operations of arbitrary power : and it 
could not be endured in one part of the 
state, without the whole suflltring under 
its pernicious influence. This part of the 
question 'demanded imperiously the consi- 
deration of a committee. 

» The next point in importance appeared 
to him to be the system of grand-jury pre- 
sentiments, in which he had always under- 
stood very extensive jobbing to prevail. 
It appeared, too clearly, that the individu- 
al interests of the gentry were opposed to 
^ose of the country ; and when* it was 
Ipown, that local taxes to the annual 


meetings of tiiis description, the fact was 
enough to prove the expediency of giving 
publicfiy to the mode in which these taxes 
were imposiDd. Whether they should be 
under the sameregnlations as were adopt- 
ed with respect to the highways in Eng- 
land, or to the roads in Scotland, was a 
question he did not take upon himself to 
decide : but, that the present system de- 
manded inquiry, he was fully convinced. 

With respect to the church establish- 
ment in Ireland, he did not apprehend it 
would be denied, that this was a subject 
which ought to be inquired into. He would 
not be understood to propose, or to say, 
any thing which could be injurious to the 
established church : on the .contrary, he 
wished to see its dignity and its utility 
preserved, at the same time thjit it should 
be directed to those purposes for which it 
was established. The prosperity of the 
church must always depend upon the 
number of persons who were attached to 
it. He could not believe that the object 
in granting to the church of Ireland theex- 
tensive property which it possessed, was to 
make a rich and powerful clergy, but to 
promote religion generally, and particu- 
larly tlie religion of the state, by increas- 
ing the means by which its ministers might 
become useful. He did not wish to turn 
them from this purpose, than which he 
could conceive none greater or belter. 
He should be reluctant to do any thing 
which might even seem to be opposed to 
that purpose: but if it should appear to 
the committee, that by a different distri- 
bution, or even by a diminution of the re- 
venues of the church, the people might 
be less alienated from the church than 
they now were, he did not think that in re- 
commending such a measure he should be 
proposing any thing inconsistent with the 
prosperity of ibe church establishment of 
Ireland. The evils of the tithe-system 
were such as-claimed a deep and full con- 
sideration. He believed that, by the al- 
terations which had been lately made in 
the composition-bill, the system was much 
improved ; but he believed nobody would 
deny, that it was capable of still greater 
improvement. The right bon. gentleman 
(Mr. Goulburn) by whom it had been in- 
troduced, could not expect — no man could 
be sanguine enough to expect — that it 
would be universally acted on. In those 
parishes, then, where it might not have 
been adopted, it surely became more than 
ever, necessary to inquire into the mode in 
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which tithes were collected. The mode 
of paying the clergy by tithes gave rise to 
differences and disputes even in England ; 
but if these differences existed where the 
religion of the payers was the same as 
that of the clergy, how much more must 
they arise, where a difference of religion 
existed, where the payers were ignorant 
and very poor, and little able to under- 
etand, or to get information respecting, 
the technicalities of the law ? In such a 
country every thing should be more simple 
and, elementary than in England ; yet the 
contrary was the state of the case. In 
England, if any objections arose as to the 
payment of tithes, nothing could be more 
easy than for the tenant to pay them in 
kind. In Ireland, nothing could be more 
difficult. The notices which it was neces* 
sary to give of their intention to do this, 
frequently contained flaws which might be 
taken advantage of against them. The 
parties, ignorant themselves, wxtc com- 
pelled to employ persons who were scarce- 
ly less so ; and thus such inaccuracies 
were of frequent occurrence. In England, 
if the clergyman neglected to draw the 
tithe which tlie occupier of the land had 
severed for him, he suffered the conse- 
quences of his own neglect ; and if the 
land of the occupier was at all damaged 
by the continuance of Hte tithe upon it, 
a right of action lay against the person 
entitled to it. In Ireland, owing to the j 
difficulties he had stated, and the decisions 
of the courts of law, tlie consequences of 
the neglect always fell upon the occupier 
of the land ; who was, in case of any da- 
mage happening to the severed tithe, com- 
pelled to pay in money instead of in kind. 
He was perfectly confideqt that in stating 
this, ho was stating what was the practical 
case in many instances. It was impossible 
not to perceive that such a state of things 
must be directly opposed to that good 
feeling, which ought tef subsist between 
the receivers and payers of tithes. On 
the contrary, it was unha])pU^ loo well 
known, that it had produced bloodshed, 
disturbance, and misery ; and for this rea- 
son alone it was necessary that the cause 
should be. inquired into, whether the evil 
could be remedied or not, if it were only 
for the purpose of carrying into effect 
compositions which it was obvious could 
not be made whili* such feelings of irrita- 
tion existed. 

Another of the evils of Ireland were 
the Orange and Riband Lodges. It was 
difficult to say which df these was the 
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worse, as re^rded the tranquillity oftre- J 

1-1^^ 4)ut down 

[hear, hear !]. Where one wasT the other 
would always be; and the inevitable con- 
sequence must be, a continuance of that 
confusion and misery of which they had 
so long been the fruitful occasions. An 
attempt had been made last year to put 
them down ; but, in a free country, such 
an attempt could never be very success- 
ful : and it had not succeeded at all. Let 
the House, however, suppose that a com- 
mittee had made this a subject of inquiry, 
and had reported their opinion to the 
House, that all persons holding offices 
during pleasure should be removed from 
those offices unless they renounced their 
connexion with such mischievous socie- 
ties as were these lodges ; did the House 
not think, that this recommendation would 
put an end to the evil, and do more good 
tiian all tlie acts of parliament that had 
been, or that could be passed ? 

Every man who brought a motion be- 
fore the House was, of course, very san- 
guine as to its success. He did not pre- 
tend to be less sanguine than others^ but 
he could not help thinking also, that he 
had stated reasons, however inadequate- 
ly, which should induce the House togrant 
the committee for which he was about to 
move. The people ot Ireland at this mo- 
ment might be said to be under the domi- 
nion of an oligarchy, the interests of which 
were, in too many respects/ opposed to their 
own. It was an object of this oligarchy 
to exclude the majority, the members of 
whom were often their own tenants, from 
a free exercise of their rights. It was im- 
possible, under such circumstances, that 
those feelings of kindness and attachment 
of the tenapt towards his landlord, which 
in this country* were so common as to 
form part of the national character, could 
prevail in Ireland ; and it was equally im- 
possible that , where such an invidious dis- 
tinction prevailed, there slmuld be co|^- 
dence or good fellowship between We 
landlord and his tenant. He deplored this 
misunderstanding ; and no less did he re- 
gret that which must subsist between the 
church establishment and the Catholic 
laity, who felt lhat it was by religious dis- 
abilities that they were excluded from all 
offices in the state. He should be ipld, 
that they were not excluded from all of- 
fices ; but he knew lhat, though they were 
not so in law, they were in practice. It 
Vas jppossible for a government to begin 
the wrk of degrading any particulj^r de- 
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scription of people, and to say, «o far 
shall the xLegradation go, and no farther : 
it would always be extended by other 
hands : and he therefore was not surprised 
to find that the Catholic laity were ex- 
cluded from all offices* . While the law 
provided, that they should he excluded 
iVom certain offices, and permitted them 
to hold others, it proved that while it was 
quite in earnest in the exclusion, the par- 
tial admission ought to be scrupulously 
adhered to. It was the duty of the go- 
nrernment to see that in offices to which 
Catholics were eligible, tiiere should at 
least be a certain number of them admit- 
ted. The right Iron* gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Canning) was as much convinced as 
he could be, of tlie difficulties which lay 
in the way of remedying the evils which 
he had stated ; and if the right hon. gen- 
tlcman were as sincerely desirous of af- 
fording that remedy, he had no doubt that 
it was within his power to do so. He did 
not hesitate to say, that the right hon. 
gentleman's political conduct hitherto had 
not inspired him (lord A.) with the 
greatest confidence; but, now that the 
Tighthonigentlemanwasin thehigliestsitu- I 
titionthat he cduld hold — for nosituation 
could be found in Europe, or even in the 
world, which could be said to be a promo- 
tion to him — he called upon him to exert 
the powers of his distinguished station to 
this most noble end [hear, hear!]. That 
station was only desirable and only ho- 
nourable, because it afforded him the most 
eminent opportunities of doing good. He 
could' not be influenced by the mere dis- 
tinction, nor by the emoluments which 
accompanied the office he held ; but, if 
the desire of banding down his name to 
posterity as one of the greatest benefac- 
tors to his country had a*ny weight with 
him, he now called upon the right hon. 
gentleman, by all his hopes of future fame, 
to do that which he must be convinced 
best calculated to secure the welfare 
onreland. The right hon. gentiemafl 
possessed at this moment the power of 
doing good, in a greater degree than had 
perhaps ever fallen to the share of any 
than, and be had not only the power, but 
the knowledge which was necessary to 
direct it wisely* He called upon him to 
pursue that manly and consistent course 
which was equally required of him by his 
own reputation and by the interests of 
Ireland, and to support the question 
which he should now propose. In 4oing' 
HO, he was sure the right bon. gentleman 
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w^ldbave the support of every Uberal-* 
minded man in House ; and the ap« 
probation of every such man throughout 
the empire [loud cheering]. The no- 
ble lord beg^d pardon for having occu- 
pied so muon of the time of the House, 
and concluded by moving, << That a select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the State of Ireland, and to report their 
observations and opinions thereon to tlie 
House.” 

Sir //. ParnelUsLid: Mr* Speaker ; 1 rise 
thus early to address the House, froiq my 
anxiety to give every support in my power 
to the noble lord, by seconding the mo- 
tion he has made ; and, as a representa- 
tive of Ireland, to express my great obli- 
gations to him for the excellent speech 
with which he has opened to the House 
the most important subject, 1 may say, 
of . all domestic political subjects — the 
state of that country. The noble lord, 
on this occasion, as is his custom on ail 
others, in which the interests of Ireland 
are concerned, has displayed a roost laud- 
able and useful zeal to improve its condi- 
tion ; and when it is considered how great 
the benefit is,'that is conferred on Ireland, 
by having its affairs treated so ably and 
so liberally by the noble lord, and, I may 
also add, by so many other English mem- 
bers, so far, at least, whatever may he the 
' doubts to which the noble lord has allud- 
ed in his speech, as entertained by some 
persons respecting the policy of the 
Union, there can be no reason for com- 
plaint, that the interests of Ireland are not 
attended to, or not discussed with all the 
advantages of the most anxious and sin- 
cere desire to serve them. 

As it appears to me, that there exists a 
disposition in the House to take all the 
pains that can be taken to discover what 
measures are proper for bettering the con- 
dition of Ireland, and as also the whole 
intelligence of this country is now so evi- 
dently devoted to this object, 1 conceive 
that, as ai^drisli representative, I can take 
no more useful course, in addressing the 
House on the present occasion, than 
bringing before it a plain statement of 
facts, with the application of such esta- 
blished principles to those facts, as toge- 
ther shall serve to point out the way by 
which some amendment may be made in 
the destitute and distra:;ted state of that 
country. 

Every one, I take it for granted, will^ 
agree, that, on entering upon a discussion 
of the state of Xrelaud, it is essential to 
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begin by estabiishing some distinct notion, 
and to possess some sound opinion, upon 
the nature of the evil which we propose 
to inquire into. A great many errors, 1 
trust I maybe permitted to say, arise from 
a habit of running on much too fast in the 
first onset of all Irish discussions, a yrac* 
lice that leads to the projecting of schemes 
of improvement, without any patient 
examination of facte, or any clear concep- 
tion of the exact grievance to be remedi- 
ed. That this is the case is clearly prov- 
ed by the speeches and proceedings that 
daily take place at meetings of various 
societies and associations, whidi, although 
acting under the influence of the best 
motives, never display tiiat kind of ac- 
'quaintance with the real state of Ireland, 
which would be the result of recurring to 
principles, and to the example of other 
nations. We arc constantly told, in 
general manner, that the distress of Ire- 
land is universal and excessive, without 
any reference to circumstances, to show 
in what the distress actually originates, 
and in what it consists. An investigation 
into its cause and nature will show, that 
distress in Ireland means a very different 
thing from what it means in England. 
When distress exists in this country, it is 
commonly the landed interest, the com- 
mercial interest, or the •manufacturing 
interest, that is suffering, and the incon- 
venience, however severe, is sure to be 
temporary ; but when we speak of dis- 
tress in Ireland, rents, commerce, and 
manufactures may all be in a flourishing 
state, and yet distress will not only exist, 
but be universal and permanent, as habit- 
ually belonging to Uie condition of the 
lower orders of the people. . 

After having bestowed considerable 
pains in examining the various opinions 
which prevail about Ireland, 1 am disposed 
to concur in that of a noble lord, the 
head of his majesty’s govtVnment, whioh 
was given in another place, and according 
to which ** the state of the ^asantry is 
the grievance, the whole grievance, the 
great practical evil though, perhaps, I 
may difier in some degree from the noble 
lard ia considering this evil as being much 
more of a political character than tlie 
noble lord will allow it to be. It is un- 
questionably true that, in whatever view 
we look at the circtinistances of Ireland, 
the peasantry form the burthen that ob- 
structs the progress of the country^frora 
a state of abject misery and general dis- 
cwdor, to Qoe of happinessand tranquillity. 
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They are ihc class that feel all thedistrett^ 
at the same time that they are the parties 
to all the disturbances, The distressed 
state of Ireland, and the disturbed state 
of Ireland, are, when put into correct 
language, the distressed state of the pea- 
santry, and the disturbed state of the pea- 
santry ; and therefore, when we set about 
an inquiry into the state of Ireland, it is 
about the state and circumstances of Ire- 
land, as they affect the peasantry, that it 
is our business to occupy ourselves. 

When we thus commence tlw? task, and 
examine patiently into facts, and, by com- 
paring and combining thetii together, 
bring our understandings to decide in 
what the distressed state of the peasantry 
consists, we shall be irresistibly carried on 
to the conclusion, that it consists whdly 
in their extreme poverty. If they live, 
as they certainly do live, on a description 
of food that is of the lowest quality ; if 
their habitations are of the meanest struc- 
ture, and their clothing of the barest kind, 
their poverty must be extreme, and theit 
habits of life on the lowest scale consis- 
tent with the preversation of human ex- 
istence. •V 

k isthis extreme poverty which occasions 
the whole of their persond soiferings, and 
accounts for their wretched condition, and 
places them in a situation of being expos- 
ed to the greatest calamities. For it 1 $ 
universally true, that when -a people sub- 
sist on the cheapest description of ‘ food, 
they are subject to all kinds of tntseries 
and vicissitudes. If a dearth of the arti* 
cle occurs on which they live, they cannot 
descend lower to attain a sul^titute : and 
thus a dearth is inevitably attended with 
all the horrors of famine : while, in other 
countries, where, the •condition of the 
lower orders is as it ought to be, and 
where they live by eitabllshed habit on 
good food, in the way they live in this 
country, then, when a dearth of that par- 
ticular food happens, they are able to oh-, 
tain a substitute in various other kinds 
of wholesome food of an inferior kind, by 
retrenching their expenses in luxuries and 
conveniences ; and tliough they may sdf- 
fer great hardship, the duration of it is not 
long, and they are not exposed to actual 
want and famine. 

The more the case of Ireland is exa- 
mined the more clearl 3^11 will appcai*,atliat 
h« extreme poverty alone will account for 
the miserable condition of the people ; 
not poverty arising from high rents, exor- 
bitant tithes> county coss^ or tbe want of 
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resident landlords^ but from a deficiency 
of wealth to admit of proper wages 
being paid to the labouring class. And 
this poverty will not only account for the 
state of the people, but for many other 
Circumstances in Ireland, of a nature that 
appear so anomalous as to admit of no 
misfactory explanation. 

But, if it be true that the distress of the 
peasantry can be accounted for in this 
easy and simple manner, and that, after ail 
the supposed impossibility of understand- 
ing the case of Ireland, mere poverty 
there, as it has been in other countries, is 
the sole cause of distress , then no diffi- 
culty whatever can exist in pointing out a 
proper remedy. This remedy must un- 
questionably be, the establishing of 
wealth in Ireland; and this to such an 
extent, that labour shall be so reward- 
ed, that new habits of living may 
be universally introduced. To seek to 
introduce such habits without previously 
securing a vast increase of wealth, will 
be only embarking in an undertaking which 
must end in disappointment; for in no 
country has the condition of the lower 
orders been -;e'endered comfortable and 
respectable, or the refinement of the upper 
class of society been accomplished, except 
by forming, in the first instance, the foun- 
dation of a great accumulation of wealth. 
No doctrine can be advanced with better 
support from all past experience, than 
the doctrine which lays it down, that 
wealth must exist to a very considerable 
extent in a country, before society becomes 
settled, before the lower orders can be 
raised from abject indigence and barbarous 
habits, and before civilization can be ge- 
nerally established: and, therefore, to 
overlook this leading priikciple, in any 
plan for improving the condition of Ire- 
land, is to act upon rather an imperfect 
acquaintance with the true nature of the 
subject. 

If, then, the examining of those facts, 
which past experience adbrds us, and a 
reference to established principles point 
out the absolute necessity of making Ire- 
land a wealthy country, in order that she 
may get rid of her present distress, the 
first object to which all our efforts should 
be directed is, the acquiring of a great 
augmentation of her capital. 

Bat, although increased capital will 
lead to increased employment, we must 
not be satisfied with merely getting em- 
ployment for the people; for the whole 
of the labouring class might be partially 
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and apparently employed, without any 
real improvement in their condition. In 
order to secure this improvement it is 
necessary, that the employment must be 
so general and so constant, and bear such 
a proportion to the numbers of the labour- 
ing, class, as shall secure good wages to 
them; for until they obtain good real 
wages, they will not be in a situation to 
be able to live, except in the miserable 
manner in which they live at present, that is, 
in a way that constitutes the whole of the 
distress which they now suffer. As it is 
the impossibility of obtaining good wages 
that compels the Irish labourer to pro- 
cure a piece of land, for which the com- 
petition of his own class fixes a high rent; 
and that also compels him to live on the 
poorest subsistence, in wretched habit- 
ations, and without asufficiency of clothing; 
so the possibility, on the other hand, be- 
ing afforded him of obtaining good wages, 
would enable him to become independent 
of the necessity of cultivating land, and 
not only to live on a better description of 
food, but to purchase some of the cheap- 
est articles of our own manufactures and 
of foreign luxuries. It is just according 
to whether the labouring class of a country 
are well paid, that they and their country 
prosper. Where wages are low, they are 
obliged to live^n the meanest description 
of food, and when so circumstanced, there 
exists no incitement to industry ; and, in 
place of a proper effort to better their 
condition, they are buried in sloth, bar- 
barism, and ignorance. When, however, 
the wages of labour are really high, the 
labouring class live well, and are able to 
purchase articles of luxury and enjoy- 
ment, and Urns become themselves the 
source of additional employment. It is 
therefore, most essential in all countries 
for the public advantage, that the rate of 
wages should be as high as possible, so 
that a taste foV luxuries and enjoyments, 
may thus become general, and if possible 
made part of the national habits and 
prejudices. 

It is in consequence of not making a 
distinction between different quantities of 
employment, and of their effects ; and of 
not looking to secure such an extent of it 
as shall establish high wages, that many 
errors are fallen into, and futile and illuso- 
ry projects brought forward for improving 
Ireland. It is from this omission, that the 
difference arises between roe and * many 
Irish members, respecting the effect of 
the linen manufacture in Ireland; and here 
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1 beg to remark, that what I said upon 
this subject, on the debate on the linen 
bounties, has been misrepresented by all 
those members, who since that debate 
have referred to my opinion. I did not 
say that the linen manufacture had done 
no good in Ireland, as I am supposed to 
have said, for I am fully aware, that many 
descriptions of persons engaged in it have 
derived great advantage from it ; but 
what 1 did say was, that the linen manu* 
facture in Ireland had not been attended 
with that improvement in the condition 
of the workmen employed in.it, as was the 
effect of extensive manufactures in other 
countries: and the reason 1 gave for 
this opinion was, that every workman, 
being also a cultivator of land, after pay- 
ing a high rent, had not the means left of 
living, except on the coarsest and poorest 
food, and thus continued in as great a 
state of poverty and misery as the rest 
of the common labourers of the country. 
That this is the true state of the case, 1 
know no Irish member can deny, and 1 
feel convinced, that I have given a de- 
scription of the effects of the linen manu- 
facture on the lower orders, that is in no 
respect erroneous. In corroboration of 
this opinion, I have lately met with the 
following passage in Mr. Wakefield’s work 
upon Ireland. After referring to a table 
which shows, that while the average-rent 
of land rose from eleven shillings an acre 
in the year 1779, to one pound seven 
shillings an acre in the year 1811, and i 
that the average rate of wages for weaving ! 
had not increased at all, he says, “ We 
may now discover why the boasted linen 
manufacture of Ireland, the favourite ob- 
ject of the public, as well -as of every 
Irish minister, had not reflected back upon 
the people the happiness, which the great 
amount in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
delusively points out.” ^ 

If, then, it is correct to say, that high 
real wages are absolutely essenfial to im- 
prove the condition of the low^-'orders 
of a country, let us examine what must 
take place before they can be established 
in Ireland. The mere acquisition of capi- 
tal will not be sufficient, because the rate 
of wages depends upon the proportion 
that capital bears to the number of the 
labouring class. The real object therefore 
to be obtained is, that proportion of capi- 
tal to population, which shall just make 
labour worth so much as will enable the 
labourer to live comfortably, and rear his 
family in a decent and proper manner. 
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When, therefore, we apply thlftprincipte 
to Ireland, a principle which isTdmitted 
to be completely established on facts and 
experience, we must first inquire into the 
state of capital in Ireland. Two modes 
exist, by which the capital of Ireland may 
be increased, one by the accumulatipo 
of capital already existing in Ireland ; the 
other by the transfer of English capital to 
Ireland; and here I beg leave to express 
some dissent from the opinion of those 
who seem to think, that the transfer of 
English capital is of such paramount im- 
portance to Ireland as to recjuire legis- 
lative interference to promote it. For my 
own part, I should prefer seeing Irish ca- 
pital in the course of a regular and rapid 
increase, leading the country gradually 
into habits of industry, than seeing large 
quantities of English capital suddenly 
thrown into new channels, by the excite^ 
ment of legislative encouragement and pro- 
tection. 

With respect to the quantity of capital 
now in Ireland, 1 am disposed to think it 
exists to a much greater amount than is 
generally imagined. Tihi^following are 
the circumstances that indu^ me to form 
this opinion: In the first place, the fun- 
ded property in Dublin, in the shape of a 
part of the national debt, amounts to 
about 26,000,000/., the whole of which 
is commonly believed to be the property 
of Irishmen. Then there is the great 
transfer of government stock, from Lon- 
don to Dublin, that lately took , place, 
sDoa'after the act passed for allowing it to 
be transferred at par, amounting to nearly 
6,000,000/., all of which was considered 
to be Irish property. In addition to these 
circumstances, there is the import and 
export trade 5f Ireland, amounting to 
about 18,000,000/. a year. There is also 
the capital employed in the manufacturing 
of linen, cotton, wool, and silk, and the 
capital vested in merchants’ and traders’ 
stocks, in machinery, ships, canals, and in 
a great variety of other occupations. 

Now, if every thing shall be done that 
may be done to promote the accumulation 
of this Irish capital, I see no reason to 
doubt that it will soon become of very 
considerable amount. The great wonder 
is, how so much capital has been acquired; 
for if ever there was a country that was 
afflicted with absurd and ruinous legisla- 
tive regulations in matters of trade, it is 
Ireland The duties, that were called 
protectid^ duties, and which have since 
the Union been called the Union duties, 
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simt OttlM 1618 than sixteen branches of 
IHshiMimflKStarefrom the British market; 
Uie cualoin lavs, till last jear, exposed 
eterj veisel coming from Ireland into 
Great Britain, or from Great Britain into 
to the same port and light-house 
tlhargo*. 8nd to the same regulations, as 
liiie vessel of a foreign country are exposed 
to. The Excise lavs for collecting the 
duties on spirits, malt, leather, and paper, 
were lo altered, about twenty five years 
ago, as to break down all small capitalists ; 
and it appears, from the evidence given 
before the Commissioners of Inquiry, that 
these laws required such a system of ma- 
mtikcture to he followed, that made it 
impossible for good malt, leather, or paper, 
to be produced in Ireland. In addition 
to these obstructions to the accumulation 
of capital, there was a very imperfect secu* 
rity of property ; the people lived under 
unequal laws, and the country was con- 
tinually in a state of open insurrection | 
and disturbance. 

Notwithstanding, however, all these 
very unfavoura^e circumstances, there 
can be no douhfiinat there roust have been 
a great mcrem of capital in Ireland iVom 
about the year 1802 to the year 1815. 
In 1807 the free trade in com was esta- 
blished, and, during the period referred 
to, Ireland had all the advantages of the 
continually high markets of England, 
while she raised her agricultural produce 
with the assistance of a fertile soil and 
very cheap labour. As the rate of pf iOes 
in Ireland continued for ten years to be 
from twice to three times as high as they 
bad ever before bef n, prodigious sums of 
money must have been realized, and laid 
up in the form of accumulated capital. 

After the year 1 81 5, "bn the other hand, 
considerable losses were sustained, in 
consequence of the great fall in prices : 
a very great amtwnt of rents have never 
been paid, and tlie whole cla$s of middle 
men have been ifery seriously injured. 
The failure of eleven bankis, in 1821, in 
the south of Ireland, was attended witli 
very heavy losses. Still, however, after 
all, the rate of rent is higher now than it 
was before 1802. The number of trades- 
men throughout the country is greatly in- 
creased, and their shops better stocked. 
All the manufacturers have been in a very 
flourlsbing condition ; the business of 
inercliants has been going on to a great 
extent ; and during the last twenty years 
a great body of small farmers have grown 
op out of the ranks of the labouring class, 
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who possess some small capital in cattle or 
farming stock. 

But, to turn from the time past to the 
consideration of the probability of a con- 
siderable accumulation of capital in future, 
there is, it appears to me, every reason to 
feeUconfident, that a very great accumu* 
lation will rapidly take place. The entire 
repeal of the Union duties places Ireland 
under such new and such favourable cir- 
cumstances, in respect to her manufac- 
tures, that no one can say what limit there 
will be to thdr extension. The experience 
of only a few months affords reason for 
expecting, that the cotton manufacture 
will become one of great importance ; and 
all the other manufactures are already be- 
ginning to feel the beneficial influence of 
having the English market open to them. 
The measures, which were adopted last 
session for getting rid of the system of 
drawbacks and countervailing duties, and 
for placing the trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland on the footing of the 
coasting trade, have already increased it 
very considerably. In respect to the Ex- 
cise laws, which have hitherto kept down 
industry, and fettered all internal trade, 
there was a notice, he was particularly 
glad to see, on the book, for this evening, 
for a measure to repeal the laws relating 
to leather and paper, and for introducing 
the English laws ond regulations in place 
of them. There was also a notice of u 
measure, which would assist very much 
the progress of industry and wealth, 
namely, the repealing of the act of George 
the second, by which the banking trade 
of Ireland was Vegulated. The provisions 
of this act were, like all the statutes of 
the Irish Parliament relating to any trade, 
just exactly of a kind to depress and ruin 
the trade they professed to protect. These 
provisions have a direct effect to prevent 
banks from being founded upon large 
capitals, and to prevent the class of per- 
sons mos^^ competent to manage them 
well (ram being bankeri}. By the estab- 
lishing of new banks with large capitals, 
on the principles of the Scotch banks, 
credit will be greatly extended, and thus, 
at once, a great additional capital will be 
created. If the plan of paying interest 
on deposits is introduced, it will lead to 
putting an end to the practice of hoord- 
ing that now prevail^ overall Ireland, and 
to the bringing forth and making useful 
a t|uantity of money now wholly unpro- 
ductive. 

Little, in fact, remaiDS to be dote in 
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the way of fiscal and commercial regula- 
tion to place Ireland in a proper situation 
to have every advantage for becoming 
rich, except the equalization of dpties on 
a few articles when passing frojn one 
country to the other, and getting rid of 
some inconvenient restrictions, thal the 
collection of those duties require. 

But in respect to measures of a politi- 
cal character, that are of the highest ina- 
portance in regard to their influence in 
impeding or promoting the accumulation 
of capital, a great deal still should be 
done. It is most essential to establish a 
due administration of the law. Every 
one, however humble his situation, should 
feel that he enjoys equal justice and pro- 
tection, without distinction of sect or 
party. The principle of security of pro- 
perty is so imperfect as to require the 
constant attention of parliament. There 
5s a great impediment in the way of com- 
mercial credit, arising out of the difficulty 
to enforce writs of execution. Aftetj the 
full exposure of the practices of sub-sheriffs 
in the debate upon the petition presented 
in the last session, by the member lor 
Winchelsea, concerning Uie administration 
of justice in Ireland, I find, wit!) regret, 
that no measure has yet been introduced 
for correcting them. The right lion, 
gentlemen, the chief secretary for Ireland 
and the secretary of state lor the home 
department, told the House in that debate 
that a remedy should be applied ; but a 
year has passed away, and no measure has 
been proposed. 

There was still another, and a greater 
object to be secured than any of those al- 
ready mentioned, to give full effect to in- 
dustry and parsimony in ‘accumulating 
capital, and that was the putting an end 
for ever to the system of disturbance and 
insurrection, which has so constantly ex- 
isted in Ireland during# the last thirty 
years. Those measures should no longer 
be deferred, that have been pointed out 
by a succession of the ablest statesmen, 
as fit to provide a proper remedy for this 

f reat evil. The cause of it should be ac- 
nowlcdged to be the unequal and exclu- 
sive system of law under which the people 
]ive,and the great work of a political 
settlement of Ireland should at last be 
accomplished; for until this is done all 
the attempts that miy be made to improve 
Ireland will be diverted from their proper 
course, and rendered but of little use. 

In respect to the transfer of capital from 
England to Ireland, great obstacles have 
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existed to obstruct it, but now there is d 
great deal going over in the natural course 
of trade ; for since the Union duties have 
been repealed on cotton goods, \ery large 
quantities of cotton yarn have been sent 
from Manchester and Glasgow to Ireland 
to be wove into cloth, and in that shape 
returned to the owners of the yarn. In 
this way a considerable English capital 
provided employment for a number of 
Irish weavers. The Union duties en 
woollen and silk goods having been re- 
pealed in the course of this session, there 
is every reason to expect that worsted yam 
and thrown silk would be sent to Ireland 
to be wove, and returned to England. 
Already, in consequence of the new facili- 
ties which have been afforded to commer- 
cial intercourse between the two countries, 
the Irish retail dealers are obtaining large 
supplies of goods, from Liverpool and 
other English towns, on such credit, that 
they are able to turn the goods into money 
before the bills, with which they are paid 
for, become due; and in this way also, 
English capital is uso^l to Ireland. In 
addition to all this, Eh>ghsh capitalists 
have opened large wfiolesale and retail 
commission houses in Dublin and other 
large towns in Ireland, for the sale of all 
descriptions of English goods ; so that, in 
point of fact, the measures which of late 
have been adopted for carrying general 
principles into operation, by establishing 
a free commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland, have already 
led to a very considerable transfer of 
English capital to Ireland. 

With respect to new legislative measures 
for promoting the transfer of English capi- 
tal, I cannot approve of any of those which 
have been proposed for obtaining it by 
legislative encouragement. The best mea- 
sure that can be adopted, and which is not 
of this description, is that which was lately 
brought before the House by ^ learned 
Serjeant, the repeal of the usury laws. I 
believe, that the average rate of profit in 
Ireland would admit of seven or eight per 
cent being given for the use of money 
with advantage to the borrower; and 
could this rate of interest be legally re- 
ceived, there would be no reason to doubt, 
that many English capitalists would be 
willing to lend their money on those terms 
in Irelknd. 

The measures which have been sug- 
gested in respect to the establishing of 
security of property, correcting the prac- 
tices of sub-sheriffs, and suppressing dis- 

2X 
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turbances, as appticuble to promote the oF landlords, and a corrected notion being 
accumulatipn of Irisli capita), are equally established among the lower orders, oF 
desirable jo order to induce t)ic transfer of the injury they do to each other by the 
Soglish capital ; for it is not to be ex- custom of early marriages, 
peqted, that, so Jong as so much cause Every one, who has ever considered 
ipr apprehending risk exists, that capital the question of Irish population agrees, 
witt circulate as freely as it ought to cir- that <he use of the potatoe, as the food 
culate through all parts of the United of the lower orders, is the principal cause 
Kingdom. of its superabundance ; but this habit of 

I have now stated to the House all the living on potatoes can never be got rid of, 
various circumstances that, occur to me, even partially, till the people can earn 
as calculated to explain the stale of capi- sufficient wages to enable them to afford 
tal in Ireland. I have shown, that its ac- to live upon a better description of food, 
tual amount is already considerable ; that Mr. Malthus, who has taken great pains 
this amount has been accumulated under to inform himself of the state of the pea- 
every kind of obstruction ; that several santry of Ireland, and who gives, in his 
measures have recently been adopted, work on the principles of political econo- 
that promise a rapid increase ofjt; tliat a my, a very able account of their circum- 
large quantity of English capital now is stances, says, “I am persuaded, that had 
actually occupied in giving employment it not been for the potatoe, the popula- 
te the weavers, and in affording assistance tion of Ireland would not have been more 
in the way of credit to the shopkeepers; than doubled, instead of quadrupled, dur- 
and I have mentioned certain measures, ing the last century. * 
that the legislature should still enact for the But the use of the potatoe could never 
puq)ose of removing difficulties that impede have been attended with this great in- 
ilie further accu^latipn of capital; and crease of population, had it not been as- 
from all these jsfi^umstances I draw the sisted by the long-established and unre- 
conclusion, tlm Ireland is in a fair way of strained practice of subdividing farms, 
acquiring a great accession of wealth, and This has been carried to such an extent, 
with it the means of giving more employ- as to be scarcely credible, except to those 
ment to her people. who have had an opportunity of seeing it. 

But if this expectation shall be realized, The origin of this practice is to be dis- 
still the great object of effecting an im- covered in another practice, that pre- 
provement in the condition of the vailed universally some years ago, of 

orders will not be accomplished, if the^ranting leases of lives renewable for 
present number of the people should I ever, or leases for three lives and thirty- 
rapidly increase ; because the proportion one years. The proprietors in fee thus 
which capital now bears to population, placed their estates out of their own 

will not be altered,^ and no better wages — 

will be paid to the labouring class, after * Principles of Political Economy, 
such an increase of employment, than the p. 232. Seventy years ago, Ireland was 
wages which arc now paid Ifo them. The one of the thinnest-pc{)pled countries in 
^success, therefore, of all the efforts that Europe, and now she is one of the most 
individuals may make to accumulate capi- densely peopled. Sir William Petty esti- 
tal, and that the legislature may adopt to mated the popqiation in 1(572 at 1,100,000. 
remove obstacles in the way of that accu- Captain South estimated it, in 1695, at 
inulation, will depend upon *some great 1.034>.()0Q. - According to the returns of 
change taking place, in the progress with the heaTfrTmoney collectors of the num- 
which population has of late years been her of houses in Ireland, and allowing six 
going forward. inhabitants for each house, the population 

But whether or not the increase of po- in 1751? was 2,372,634; in 1785,2,845,932. 
pulation can be restrained, must rest upon In 1821, according to the official returns^ 
those causes continuing to have operation, it was 6,846,949. Sir William Petty, 
which have brought it to its present Sir William Temple, Primate Boulter, 
amount. To be able to check the increase Bishop Berkley, and Dean Swift, all well 
of it by any direct legislative measures, informed and accui^te observers, who 
would be attended with so many difficulties wrote prior to 1740, join in representing 
as to render it very improbable that any Ireland as exceedingly destitute of inhabi- 
will be undertaken ; and, therefore, all tants . — Edinburgh Review, vol. xxxvii, 
that we can look forward to is, the influence p. 104. 
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power: their tenants became landlords 
over other tenants ; these again over 
others ; while the actual occupiers have 
follow^ the custom of the country, of 
dividing off their farms among their 
sons or daughters, when old enough to 
marry. 

Under the circumstances, howevfir, in 
which the landlords of Ireland have been 
placed, it is not just to make it a matter 
of charge against them, that they have 
wilfully or ignorantly mismanaged their 
estates. The practice of granting long 
]ease*s arose, in point of fact, out of the 
necessity of the case. For let it be re- 
membered who the landlords of Ireland 
were at the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, and under what a state of things 
they obtained their estates, and were 
obliged to manage them. The wars and 
forfeitures of the seventeenth century had 
led to the expulsion of the old proprie- 
tors, and to the extirpation of the natural 
tenantry of the country. The whole of 
Ireland, with the exception of a few 
estates, had been forfeited, and granted, 
principally, to the officers and followers of 
the English army, who kept the non-Com- 
missioned officers and soldiers, to make 
tenants of them. In this way, in a short 
space of time, the whole landed property 
changed hands, both in sespect to land- 
lords and to tenants. 

Such was the settlement of the landed 
property of Ireland, not more than one 
nundred and fifty years ago. No country, 
surely, ever underwent such a total de- 
rangement of property. After suffering 
a revolution of this kind, it is by no 
means extraordinary that we have still re- 
maining many of those bad practices, as 
to the management of it,* that invariably 
followed. When gentlemen make a con- 
trast between English and Irish ma- 
nagement, let it be remembered, that the 
order and settlement of •property in this 
country has been brought to its present 
perfect state after many agcct<iJF uninter- 
rupted possession, and many years of in- 
ternal tranquillity, and established civi- 
lization. 

In consequence of the scarcity of per- 
sons fit to be made tenants immediately 
after the civil wars of the seventeenth 
century, the new proprietors were obliged 
to grant very long leases at low rents, to 
induce tenants, to undertake to pay them; 
and the difficulty of obtaining tenants 
having continued, so has this system of 
long leases continued till within a very 
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few years. While the prices of corn re- 
mained low, the original and immediate 
tenants kept their farms in grass; th^ 
had only a few labourers living on thm 
lands, and the population remained small 
in number. But when the prices of corii 
advanced, as they did soon after certain 
commercial and political disabilities were 
taken off in Ireland in 1776, then it be- 
came a matter of greater profit to the 
grazing tenant to let his land in small 
ffirms ; and thus commenced the system 
of middle-men and small farms as they 
now exist. The high prices to whicn 
corn arrived since 1800, carried this prac- 
tice of underletting to that amazing ex« 
tent, which is the cause of the present 
dense population. So that the whole of 
the evils belonging to the subdivision of 
land has followed as the natural conse- 
quence of the derangement of the landed 
property of Ireland, which took place in 
the seventeenth century. 

Although, however, it is but justice to 
the landlords of Ireland, to defend them 
from the charge of mismanaging their 
estates ; they will bc4^ab]e to very great 
blame if, for the future^ .Jhey do not ex- 
ert all their influence to introduce a plan 
more suitable to the circumstances of the 
present times. The old leases arc now 
daily becoming extinct, and landlords are 
thus recovering their rights over their pro- 
perty ; and if they will now steadilj^ pur- 
sue that course, which even their own in- 
terests require to be pursued, they may 
contribute to produce, in a certain degree, 
a beneficial change, in respect of the im- 
proving of the lower orders of the people; 
It is most desirable ijmt they should fully 
comprehend the evil of subdividing farms, 
and thereby of q^sistjng to increase the 
population ; If (hey will take the trouble 
of examining the influence of the popu- 
lation continuing to increase as fast as it 
has of late increased ; and' will arrive at 
understanding, that, if it does so increase, 
the increase of capital, and increase of 
employment, will be still inadequate to 
afford the labouring class good wages, and 
make any change in their condition ; they 
will all be induced to act upon a common 
principle^ of exercising their whole in- 
fluence, in the first place, against any new 
subdivisions of their estates, and in the 
second place for bringing about a consoli- 
dation of small farms* 

Among the causes, which are frequency 
set forth to account for the great popula- 
tion ot Ireland, the system of forty shl^ 
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ling frccliDlder$ is commonly said lo be a 
principal one. But I have some doubts 
concerning the accuracy of this opinion. 
J udgingfrommy ownexperipnce, in my own 
county, I should say, that the influence of 
this system had been overstated ; for be» 
fore became an object to the landlords 
to increase the number of the freehold 
teht^ts on their estates, the land had been 
aub^vided into very small farms, under 
leases for twenty-one years; and when 
more freeholders were to be made, tlie 
way of proceeding was, to give a life to 
their tenants, in addition to the years for 
which their lease had to run. But, whe- 
ther or not the same circumstances have 
existed in other countries, 1 will not take 
it upon myself to determine, knowing, as 
1 do, how much in Irelond one county fre- 
quently differs from another. 

Tlie practice of giving joint leases, that 
is of giving a large tract of ground to se- 
veral persons in one lease, to hold jointly 
for their common benefit, has had in some 
places 0 great effect in increasing the num- 
ber of wretched families, and in keeping on 
foot the worst desq^ption of husbandry. 

But in additi^ic^to what landlords may 
have it in theit power to do, to restrain 
the future increase of families, it may not 
be hazarding a conjecture undeserving of 
attention to say, that, in the natural course 
of things, the progress of capital will serve 
in some degree to provide a new means of 
restrdining the increase of population. 
For according as the farmers shall acquire 
capital, they will become desirous of get- 
ting more land, at the same time that they 
will be able to pay high rents, and be in 
^very respect much more eligible as ten- 
ants than the labouring class, or the very 
email farmers. A preference will, therefore, 
naturally be given to tb^m by the land- 
lords, and thus they will be continually en- 
croaching upon the poorer occupiers of,the 
eoil, till the whole of the country may, in 
time, be settled in regular farips, and the 
labouring class obliged to live in villages, 
and to subsist on their wages, in place of 
living, as they now do, by being cultiva- 
tors of land. This course of things has of 
late years taken place in the highlands of 
Scotland. There whole districts of coun- 
try, that fifty years ago were partially in- 
habited with people who cultivated the fer- 
tile parts of the valleys, and reared cattle 
on the mountains, are now wholly depopu- 
l^ed, and have got into the hands of opu- 
lent sheep farmers. This change was 
ibrought about by the influence of capital, 
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and the higher rents the sheep farmers, io 
consequence of their money were able to 
pay. Such has been the result of the 
competition between capital and poverty 
in Scotland, and there seems to be every 
reason for looking forward to a similar re- 
sult arising, although not very soon, from 
similar causes in Ireland. Was it soon to 
happen, the next great grievance which 
would be heard of would be that of the 
landlords, .still too greedy of rent, turning 
off the lower orders from their estates, to 
make room for their more opulent rivals. 

1 have now submitted to the coni»ider- 
ation of the House all that has occurred 
to me, as fit to be stated on the important 
sulnects of the capital and the population 
of Ireland. I have shown, that there is 
reason to expect a large augmentation of 
capital ; but, in respect to population, I 
have not been able to bring forward any 
reasons to justify an expectation, that the 
increase of it is now, or soon will be, less 
rapid than it has been of late years ; and 
therefore, in the view I take of the ques- 
tion, there appears to be no immediate 
prospect of such an extent of employment 
of the labouring class as will secure to 
them good and sufficient wages, and thus 
be attended with any improvement in their 
condition. Nothing can have a chance of 
eftecting this bot a great combined eflbrt 
to do, upon the one hand, all that can be 
done to promote the accumulation of ca- 
pital, and, on the other, all that can be 
done to restrain the progress of the in- 
crease of population. 

Whether or not the attempt to carry 
the latter object can now be calculated 
upon as likely to succeed, under the ac- 
tual circumstances of the population of 
Ireland, is, ir> my opinion, extremely 
doubtful ; and I am on the whole disposed 
to come to this conclusion, that there 
exists a probability of the most alarming 
and injurious consequences, flowing from 
a still further increase of the people, so 
strong ai^) zo w'ell founded as to demand 
tlie most* serious and immediate attention 
of government and of the legislature. 

In thus placing the practicability of 
improving the condition of Ireland, upon 
the proportion which capital sliall be 
brought to bear to population, I may 
with some confidence say, that I advance 
no new doctrine, nor one that is disputed 
by any person of auth^jrity on subjects of 
this kind. This doctrine rests upon the 
principle, that no country can be really 
in the state it ought to be in, till its lit- 
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bouring dass are well paid, and able to 
enjoy the comforts and conveniencefi' of 
life, and thus become themselves the con- 
sumers of the productions of each other's 
labour. To be in such a state, a country 
roust have acquired great wealth ; and, in 
the 6rst instance, therefore, in order ^suffi- 
ciently to employ its people, it is wealth 
that Ireland mainly stands in nqed of. If, 
at the same time that wealth is acquired, 
the population shall be restrained, every 
improvement will follow ; for this is the 
true source of every thing tliat is valuable 
and jlerfect, in manners, morals, and civil- 
ization. This has been the case in all na- 
tions and in all ages ; and, as the acquiring 
of wealth will chiefly contribute to secure 
these great objects, so will the want of it 
explain tlie cause, why Ireland and many 
other countries still are to be found filled 
with misery and disorder. 

Before I conclude, I beg to call the at- 
tention of the English part of the House, 
to the consideration of the manner in 
which the best interests of England may 
be aifected, if the population of Ireland 
sliail go on rapidly increasing. England 
is not only greatly interested in improving 
the condition of the lower orders in Ire- 
land, for the sake of Ireland, but also for 
her own sake, and to prevent a deteriora- 
tion in the condition of hev own labouring 
class. For, suppose the population of 
Ireland shall go on increasing from seven 
to ten or to twelve millions, without be- 
ing employed in Ireland, will not immense 
numbers, in the course of time, And their 
way over to England ? Although I dif- 
fer from those members, who think that 
emigration from Ireland to the Colonies 
roight be carried on to an extent to make 
an impression in reducing the population, 
and that on the grounds that it would 
roerely afford greater facilities to the re- 
roaining population to increase their num- 
bers, unless some very i^trong measures 
were taken to prevent such an increase ; I 
feel quite certain, that there'’r?vill be a 
great emigration of labourers from Ireland 
to England ; not of labourers coming over 
for the harvest and returning to Ireland, 
but of young able labourers, wljo will set- 
tle permanently in England. This prac- 
tice is already becoming very general. 
The wages and treatnient tliey receive in 
England enable thcro to write home very 
favourable accouivt| of themselves; and, 
what is still of greater influence to others 
to follow their example, they send money 
lo their relations. When 1 was in Ireland 
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last winter, I heard of several young men, 
who were seeking certificates of character, 
preparatory to setting off for England | 
and from all the information! collected 
I found that the practice was becoming 
general. 

Every thing is favourable to tins spe- 
cies of emigration ; the facility and safety 
of communication has contributed to pro- 
mote it ; and if the present small farmers 
are prevented, by a change in the mode 
of managing estates, from dividing their 
farms among their sons, their sons will be 
obliged to leave home, and they will 
naturally go to England. But, if this 
emigration shall become as extensive as 4 
greatly increased population will admit of, 
and if the consequence of multitudes of 
Irish coming to England should be the in* 
troduction of the potatoe diet to a consi* 
derable degree into England, will not the 
wages of the English labourer be lowered, 
his means of living comfortably diminish^ 
ed, his habits changed, and also his feeU 
ings and his disposition ; so as to produce 
a very mischievous alteration in the con- 
dition and character of^j^he lower orders 
of this country ? May and will not 
such a transfer of people from Ireland to 
England, in this way, contribute to a 
great increase in the poor-rates ? Surely 
then, under a probability of these thinge 
taking place, it well becomes those, wsho 
are entrusted with the care of the inter- 
ests of England, to use every exertion to 
avert so great a public calamity as the de- 
pression of the condition of the lower or- 
ders. When it is considered what an 
important part of society the lower orders 
of this country are, how much the charac- 
ter, the wealth, and the power of the 
country depwd.upon them, no greater 
duty can devolve upon parliament than 
the protection of them from such a com- 
petition, as would confer no advantage 
on any one, and could only be followed by 
their degradation and ruin. 

On the other band, if by taking proper 
measures in time, Ireland shall become so 
wealthy as to be able to employ all her 
own people, how numerous and important 
are the benefits that will be titc r ‘&ult to 
England ? In place of the people of 
England paying, as they now pay, be- 
tween three and four millions a year, for 
defraying that part of the public expendi- 
ture which belongs to the administration 
of government and to the debt of Ireland, 
she wciild, as a necessary consequence of 
iTcland becoming a wealthy country, 
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roceive from Irish taxation a considerable 
net revenue in aid of her own. pre- 
sent consumption of taxed commodities is 
nothing in Irelancb in comparison to her 
pppulation ; but, if from two to three 
millions of people could be raised from 
Ibeir present condition, so as to be enabled 
to purchase such commodities, the pro- 
duce of the taxes upon them would be 
increased to a very great amount. Such 
a result under the financial circumstances 
of England, would bo no small aid, not 
only by its operation in diminishing the 
charge upon England, but by the means 
which it would afford, and that to a very 
great extent, of reducing the taxes now 
paid in tliis country. 

Feeling, Mr. Speaker, as I do the great 
importance of applying acknowledged 
and established principles to the inquiry 
into the state of the peasantry of Ireland. 
I shall not say any thing upon the various 
topics that might be urged on the present 
pccasion, that would lead the attention of 
the House from the way of viewing the 
subject, that appears to me to be the most 
useful and most orflect. 

In respect ;Krthe second part of the 
case of the Irish peasantry, the disturbed 
state in which they are habitually living, 
as the discussion on tlic renewal of the 
Insurrection act will afford f requent oppor- 
tunities of speaking upon it, 1 shall post- 
pone making any further observations: 
and I shall conclude by seconding the 
motion that the noble lord has put into 
your hands. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that in the obser- 
vations which he should feel it his duty 
to submit to the House, he would endea- 
vour to confine himself to tiiose questions 
which ought projjerly to he taken into 
consideration on the present occasion, and 
would avoid entering into the wide field 
of inquiry which had been opened by the 
noble lord. If the House would recollect 
the part which he had taken when ques- 
tions of a similar nature had been dis- 
cussed, they would have little doubt as 
to the course which he would pursue with 
respect to the present motion. He could 
not, .consistently with his sense of duty, 
accede to the motion of the noble lord. 
But, when he stated this, he begged leave 
to say, that he felt no disposition to limit 
any inquiry into the state of Ireland, ex- 
cept so far as appeared necessary in order 
that any such inquiry might be attended 
with an advantageous result. Thp noble 
lord called for the appointment of a com- 
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I mittee to take into consideration the ge- 
I neral stale of Ireland, both with respect 
to its past history and its present situa- 
tion. The noble lord's argument was, 
that because a committee of that House 
might be able to accomplish this arduous 
task, it ought therefore to undertake it. 
He (Mr. G.) was of opinion, that if a 
committee should be appointed to take 
into consideration all the topics to which 
the noble lord had adverted, little hope 
could be entertained that their labours 
would produce any useful result. What 
were the subjects which the noble lord 
wished to be submitted to the considera- 
tion of a select committee ? The rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant — the 
state of the revenue— the whole history 
of grand jury presentments — the church 
establisliment— the tithe system, both 
past and present — and, above all, the 
proposition, W'lmther what was called the 
Homan Catholic question was not the 
origin of all the evils which afflicted Ire- 
land. These were the subjects which the 
noble lord wished to persuade the House 
to refer to a select committee. He would 
ask the noble lord to reflect, and then to 
say, whether he considered the last ques- 
tion a fit subject for the consideration of 
a committee of that House. If it were, 
why had the House for the last twenty 
years been debating that question? If 
the report of a select committee would 
settle that important question, why liad 
it not been resorted to at an earlier pe- 
riod ? Although he was not disposed to 
consent to the noble lord's motion, it was 
his intention to submit to the House the 
necessity of instituting, by means of a 
select committee, an inquiry into the most 
considerable branch of the subject, which 
the noble lord had introduced to the no- 
tice of the House. The House would 
recollect, that not many days ago lie had 
given notice of* a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire in- 
to the na4nirc and extent of the disturb- 
ances which prevailed in several districts 
of Ireland in which the Insurrection act 
had been in operation. Having by an 
accidental circumstance, lost the oppor- 
tunity of bringing that motion before the 
House at the time for which he had fixed 
it, he intended to move it as an amend- 
ment to the noble lord’s motion on the 
present occasion. Wli^n it was recollected, 
that the Insurrection i-ct had been in ope- 
ration in several large counties of Ireland, 
namely, Cork, Limerick, Kilkenny, Kerry, 
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and Clare, it could not be said that the 
inquiry which he proposed would not give a 
retty fair view of the state of the country, 
'he argument of the noble lord was, that 
because there had been a partial disturb- 
ance in Ireland, it was expedient to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the general staje of 
the country. Such a course had never 
been pursued on any former occasion. It 
would, however, be remembered, that in 
the last session he had stated, that should 
it unhappily appear to be his duty to ap- 
ply fof a renewal of the Insurrection act, 
as applicable to particular districts, it 
would be necessary for him to move the 
House to preface such a measure by some 
careful inquiry into the state of those dis- 
tricts. And though at the beginning of 
that session hopes were entertained by his 
majesty’s government that it might be 
dispensed with, it was soon discovered, 
that the state of insubordination and dis- 
order in which some parts of Ireland were 
plunged was such, that the noble lord at 
the head of its government was compelled 
to apply for its enactment. Having stated 
the reasons upon which he should propose 
to proceed on the subject now before the 
House, he would next address himself to 
some of the subjects which had been 
touched upon by the hon. baronet. One 
of the charges which tliaf hon. baronet 
had adduced against the government of 
Ireland was, that notwithstanding all the 
representations and complaints which had 
been made to it, respecting the manner 
in which the offices of sheriffs and sub- 
sheriffs of that country were filled and 
their functions discharged, nothing had 
been done to remedy the grievances al- 
leged. But this was hardly. doing justice 
to the government ; who had, in truth, 
taken every possible legal means to reme- 
dy the mischiefs that had existed, owing 
to the state of those departments. At- 
tempts also had been mad*e to bring gudt 
home to certain individuals to whom it 
had been strongly imputed ; arid if those 
attempts, in respect of persons who were 
suspected of having misused the rights 
and authority of office, had not been pro- 
secuted to inquiry into their conduct, it 
. was only because it did not seem to the 
government advisable, under the present 
circumstances of Ireland, to pursue mat- 
ters to that extenu But, it was well 
known that active al3 intelligent commis- 
sioners were carryir^ bn investigations in 
that country, among which the state of 
these offices was included as a principal 
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subject of inquiry ; and very shortly he 
should be prepared to lay upon the taUe 
the report of their proceedings. The nce 
ble lord had insinuated broadly, that Ro- 
man Catholics were studiously excluded 
from those offices and appointments to 
wffiich they were by law eligible : but, in 
his warmth, the noble lord surely had 
stated this proposition more strongly than 
he himself could have intended. As this 
vras a topic upon which he was anxious 
to exonerate the government of Ireland 
from all blame, the House would excuse 
his entering into an explanation. In the 
first place, he begged to repeat his former 
assertion, that in every appointment tp 
offices in Ireland, where Catholics had 
been by law eligible to fill them^ there had 
not been, either on the part of the present 
lord-lieutenant, or of those who acted im« 
mediately under him, any consideration 
shown for the religion of any party. It 
had been felt by the members of the go- 
vernment to be their duty, in all cases^ 
to appoint the most fit officer to be em- 
ployed, without regard to the nature of 
his religious persuasion. For his own 
part, he could conscientiously affirm, that 
since the period of his connexion with 
Ireland, since the appointment of the mar- 
quis Wellesley, he had been generally in 
total ignorance of the religion professed 
by the government officers ; and in that 
ignorance should probably have remained 
up to the present hour, but for the inqui- 
ries that bad recently been directed by 
parliament on the subject, and of which 
the printed results were now in the hands 
of members. If the House would recur 
to the late appointments in the police, 
they would detect nothing like the syste- 
matic exclusion* whidi nad been com- 
plained of. By the lists upon the table, 
it would be seen, that of the 1,800 per- 
sons employed in the police establishment 
of Ireland, 900 were Roman Catholics: 
and this would appear a fair proportion, 
when the peculiar circumstances of the 
country were taken into consideration. 
On every principle of justice and expedi- 
ency, the government were bound to enlist 
in this important service those who bad 
been already tried and found trust-worthy, 
without any regard to the religious tenets 
they might happen to profess. It was 
also to be recollected, that when this po?- 
lice was newly organized, the militia of 
Ireland had been just disembodied: it be- 
came, therefore, impossible for the go- 
vernment not to listen to the claims of 
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those who, having been already most ef- 
fective in one Branch of their service, how 
offered themselves as candidates for 
another. On the whole, he tljought it i 
#as obvious, that the government had | 
anted with the strictest impartiality to- 
wards its Roman Catholic subjects, and 
#tth the consideration due to their merits. 
With respect, again, to the legal appoint- j 
meats made by the present Jord-lieute- | 
liant, no man could examine them with- 
out at once seeing that the lord-lieutenant 
had not been actuated by any exclusive 
fueling, but was quite willing to extend 
to Roman Catholic talent and desert I 
every possible encouragement. Since ^ 
the present lord-lieutenant had presided 
over the government of Ireland, official 
Situations in that country, to the value of 
8,700^* a year, had been conferred on 
different persons. Of these, appointments, 
t6 the value of 3,000/. per annum had 
been bestowed upon Roman Catholics. 
There was, therefore, no ground for 
charging the Irish government with en- 
tertaining a desire to exclude Roman 
Catholics from Hfe fair participation of 
office. Another subject to which the no- 
ble l(n*d had adverted was, the interests 
of the church establishment of Ireland; 
end from his views on that subject, it 
seemed as if the noble lord thought that 
a different distribution of its revenues, or 
at least a diminution of them, would be 
productive of benefit. On that very mo- 
mentous consideration, he (Mr. G.) was 
prepared explicitly to say, that he con- 
sidered the wealth of that establishment 
as most conducive to the general interests. 
He admitted that* the Irish church v/a& 
m'ost liberally and amply endowed ; that, 
compared with th^ chuii?h#of England, it 
was greatly superior in wealth ; yet still 
-he would contend, that in the circum- 
stances of Ireland, taking into considera- 
tion t!ie double duty which the clergy- 
men* of that establishment discharged — 
viewing them in their joint capacity of 
ministers of religion and resident gentry, 
that remuneration should be dealt out to 
them undivided and unimpaired. In re- 
ference to the observations that had been 
mude respecting the conflicting parties in 
Irelahd, his opinions and wishes were de- 
cidedly opposed to their contfnnance. To 
oim or them he would address bis earnest 
entreaties, that they would desist from 
-proceedings fraught with inevitable mis- 
chiefs to their country ; and to theOrange- 
men he would say, Abandon a system, 
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the evil effects of which produce disquiet 
to the kingdom, and may ultimately revert 
upon your own heads.'' Thinking that 
the course he should propose was calcu- 
lated to produce the utmost benefit that 
Ireland could derive from this sort of pro- 
cee(^ing— that it would lead to that in- 
quiry which was necessary to found any 
future measures in her behalf, and pre- 
vent those endless difterences which might 
otherwise arise, as to the mode of ascer- 
taining how far it was possible, effectively 
and speedily to restore peace and. pros- 
perity to Ireland, he should move as an 
amendment, to leave out all the words of 
the original motion, after tlie word ‘‘into,” 
and to substitute in their stead these-~ 

“ The nature and extent of the disturb- 
ances that have prevailed in those districts 
of Ireland which are now subject to the 
operation of the Insurrection act.” 

Lord Milton observed, that he fully 
concurred with the right hon. secretary 
for Ireland, that it was essentially neces- 
sary to inquire into the nature and extent 
of the disturbances which had so long pre- 
vailed in certain districts of Ireland ; but, 

I while he felt that necessity, he could not 
accede to the limited proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman, which endeavoured, 
by a side wind, to get rid of that general 
and comprehensive investigation, which 
was alone competent to put parliament 
and the country in possession of the real 
situation of the people of Ireland, the 
evils which afflicted them, and the cor- 
rectives which such a continued state of 
distress and discontent required. One 
thing, however, was admitted by the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, the 
admission of which, however to be re- 
gretted, was still an advantage in looking 
to the future. It was that at least in a 
part of that country there had been a 
long continuecjl system of misgovernment. 
After six centuries, since the conqueror 
gave the law to a conquered people, the 
secretary to the Irish government had 
admitted, that though in some districts 
the condition of the people was favour- 
able, yet in large, and opulent, and im- 
portant districts of Ireland, such was its 
actual state of distress and insubordina- 
tion, that at length the long-denied par- 
Mamentary inquiry was essentially neces- 
sary. Bdl still it wfs necessary, that the 
powers of that Houfc, in making such in- 
quiry, should, in iite view of the right 
hon. gentleman, be partial. He had pre- 
sumed, that, by adding together the dif* 
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ferent kinds and degrees of information, 
which, from one channel or the other, 
had been collected, the House of Com- 
mons could obtain the fullest information. 
There he differed with the right hon. gen- 
tleman ; for he apprehended, tliat it was 
impossible for that House to understand 
the actual condition of Ireland from any 
such limited information as that which 
the state of the counties under the ope- 
ration of the Insurrection act, could 
afford. The evils of that country were, 
he feared, too deep-seated to be under- 
stood without a far more comprehensive 
inquiry. We should ascertain many other 
points. We should know the genuine 
relation in which landlord and tenant, 
employer and operative, stood in respect 
to each other. We ought to be accu- 
rately informed of the reciprocal relation 
in which the different religious sects of 
that country stood towards each other. 
He knew it was a very general opinion, 
that the exclusion of Roman Catholics 
from eligibility to office, was not one of 
those evils which was felt generally by 
the Irish population— that the great body 
of that community were uninfluenced by 
the disqualifications of its higher orders. 
Noticing, he believed, was more ill- 
founded than that assumption. It was 
impossible to degrade any portion of a 
large community, without every member 
of it feeling personal degradation. To 
exclude the higher orders of the Roman 
Catholic body from all share and parti- 
cipation in the government of their coun- 
try, was not alono felt by them as a 
degradation. The stigma was felt also by 
the middling, and even by the humblest 
order of that community.* He spoke 
from personal observation, when he as- 
serted, that the humblest labourer in Ire- 
land, the tenant of the mud-walled cot- 
tage, felt, as a personal indignity and de«> 
gradation, the exclusion of the Roman 
Catholic peer from his just sh^re in the 
government of the* country. Another 
great error prevailed with respect to this 
point. It was believed, that there was no 
real ground of complaint, because there 
were no offices to which the middling 
classes of the Catholics could be ap- 
pointed, from which they were excluded. 
The fact was directly the reverse. There 
existed a number qT offices which they 
could fill, but whichAbe exclusion system 
withheld from them.* Sufficient had fallen 
from honourable members of that House, 
to warront that general inquiry which his 
VOL. XI. 
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noble fri^ called for. The gallant mem- 
ber for Fermanagh (general Archdallll 
had unequivocally declared that, in Ire- ^ 
land, the terms Protestant and Orangeman 
were synonymous, and that for the per- 
sonal safety of the Protestants it was ne- 
cessary to qnite and organize. Such was 
the declaration of an Irish landlord, a re- 
presentative of an Irish county. Candidly 
and unequivocally, he had stated, that it 
was necessary to the security of the Pro- 
testant proprietor of the soil, that he 
should be arrayed in a hostile association 
against his Catholic tenantry. Was that 
a state of things compatible with good 
government? Was that a condition of 
society which could last ? Had not that 
condition, so horrible to contemplate, so 
irreconcilable with good government, 
been the result of law ? After six cen- 
turies of misgovernment, after two cen- 
turies and a half of proscription, after the 
confiscation of nine-tenths of the property 
of the Irish people, still continuing the 
remnants of that proscriptive code which 
made five-sixths ot tha^ people slaves, and 
invesied the remaining sixth with the cha- 
racter and power of a tyrannical oligarchy, 
was it to be wondered at that Ireland was 
thus circumstanced ? Was that a state of 
things which ought to last? Was it not 
a state of things that parliament ought 
fully to investigate; or could it, if it did 
not inquire, expect that any people would 
submit to be longer governed under it? 
The House had had a speech from ano- 
ther hon. gentleman from Ireland (the 
member for Cavan), who, with somewhat 
of the warmth of youth, had declared it 
the intention of the Ribbonmen to sepa- 
rate Ireland from Great Britain, and mas- 
sacre all the Prof?stants. If these state- 
ments, proceeding from such respectable 
authorities, were at all founded, was not 
that another unanswerable reason for in- 
quiry 1 If jthey were true, what was the 
inference ? That tlie Protestants of Ire- 
land, consisting of one-fifth of the popu- 
lation, were a mere garrison in that coun- 
try, hemmed in and surrounded by hostile 
armies, four times more numerous than 
themselves. He did not, in his own judg- 
ment, believe that either of these state- 
ments was borne out by the fact; but as 
,6uch was the impression of highly respect- 
able members, possessing a just influence 
in that House, it was conclusive in his 
mind fo^warrant the adoption of hig noble 
friend’s motion. The right hon. aecre- 
tarv for Ireland had viewed the church 
if Y 
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estal^lishmeut of that country in rather an the English capitalist might he told that 
extraordinary light. He (lord M.) was his capital might go to Ireland in perfect 
not disposed to indulge in any thing whi6h safety. It bad been said, that the dis* 
might he supposed to reflect on the Pro- , turbcd state of Ireland was attributable to 
tesiant'Church. J^ut when the right hon. something in the national character of 

S Vinan talked ol viewing them in the the Irish. The fact, however, was, that 
le capacity of ministers of religion it Iiad been produced by the English ; 
and resident gentry, he must say, that who had begun by conquering, and ended 
with respect to the latter character, it was by barbarizing Ireland. He had listened 
idle to expect that the Irish people should with great satisfaction to the advice 
ao consider them. Surely there was an which the right hon. gentleman had given 
admitted diflertnee between the propri- to the Orange lodges in Ireland ; and he 
etor of the soil, in his connexion with a begged to suggest that there werp ways 
tenantry, and a resident clergyman, known of conveying that advice, and especially 
only to them by bis demand for bis to public officers, which would render it 
tithe. In Ireland, too, where that tithe effectual. It had been the system of 
was drawn from a population, nine-tenths j England to govern Ireland by a faction, 
of whom were of a different religion, did To secure their influence in Ireland, the 
not a resident landed gentleman stand in I English government had had recourse to 
a far difierent light from such a clergy- ' acts of corruption. If the House would 
mhn ? The owner of the soil must, look back to the history of Ireland for 
from, the irature of circumstances, have an the last century and a half, they would 
interest in the prosperity of his tenant. And, that the great men of this country 
while the clergy of the Irish establish- seemed to consider Ireland as a place in 
ment had none. A thorough inquiry into which they could satisfactorily provide 
the state of IrelaivI roust at length force for their dependants ; and to fancy that 
itself upon the attention of that House, those who could not be retained in this 
Very great ignorance prevailed in Eng- country with any deference to public 
land as to the actual condition of that opinion, might be advantageously sent to 
country. That ignorance must be dis- the sister island. Of this he was per- 
pelied ; and no mode was better calcu* suaded, that the condition of Ireland 
lated to produce such a result than the would never be extensively and perma- 
motion of his noble friend. The report nentJy improved, until the government 
of such a committee would spread great was strong enough to say to the Orange- 
knowledge throughout the whole king- men and the Ribbonmen that they should 
dora. Until the gentry of Great Britain not array themselves hostilely against 
were made acquainted with the real con- one another. Whenever he found a go- 
dition of Ireland, that country would vernment ill-administered, he always as- 
continue to be misgoverned. He did cribed the fault to the governors and not 
liot believe there was a country in western to the governed. But it had been the 
Europe, so little l^nown to the people of fashion, with respect to Ireland, to shut 
England, as that very^'ixiember of the j their eyes against the fact ; to take it for 
Empire — Ireland, which had now been granted, that all that was doing was right, 
connected with it for 600 years. How because what was done by government 
was it that the capitalists of England were could not be wTong ; to conceive that the 
afraid to transfer capital to that country ? higher orders in that country were all 
Was it not the consciousness of inse- perfection, and the lower all imperfection. 
curitj^ in Ireland ? Whence came that All the circumstances which had hitherto 
insecurity? Was it not from continued conspired to produce misgovernraent 
misgovernment ? But, unsatisfactory as must be known, before it could be ex- 
was the state of Ireland, he must say that pected that Ireland would be governed 
there existed alarms in the minds of the well. At present, the state of Ireland 
English capitalists on this point which was full of anomalies and absurdities. If 
were not justified by the, circumstances, a Roman Catholic priest presumed to 
He was satisfied, however, that if English^ marry a Catholic to a Protestant, he was 
capital went to Ireland, it must go thither liable to a fine of It was, indeed, 

by the natural course of things, and not ; still' capable of argument, whether 
in consequence of any forced system. I the Popish priest who solemnized such a 
He was anxious for the commitfee pro- j marriage, was not liable to the punish- 
posed by his noble friend, in order that j ment of death. The law by which such 
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B punishment was denounced, had been 
repealed only by implication, and not by 
positive abrogation. Therefore if any one 
asserted, that the penal code of Ireland 
had ceased to be oppressive and sangui- 
nary, he denied the accuracy oT the state- 
ment. One circumstance, of great im- 
portance, was the influence whicR the 
Catholic priesthood possessed over their 
flocks. He by no means wished that in- 
fluence to be destroyed ; but he wished 
it to be rendered more moderate and 
benefleial to the country. The best way 
of effecting this desirable object would be, 
by making llie Catholic body so enlight- 
ened, that no pernicious influence could 
be exercised over them. The circum- 
stances which rendered inquiry advisable 
-did not exist in Munster only, to which 
province principally the right hon. gen- 
tleman would wish the investigation to be 


rnent, to such a fair inquiry as would be 
calculated to elucidate that state, and to 
suggest the best means by which it mjght 
be ameliorated. In Ireland the people 
had, for a series of years, suffered a variety 
of misery. They had proceeded from 
one affliction to another.. Each season 
brought its peculiar horror. In one it 
was famine ; in the next it was fever ; m 
the third it was murder. These sad events 
seemed to form a perpetual cycle, the 
parts of which were of regular and mourn- 
ful recurrence. The evils which all felt, 
all ascribed to different causes. The pea- 
sant attributed them to the rapacity of 
the landlord ; the landlord to the bigotry 
of the clergy. For his own part, .he be- 
lieved that they originated in many causes, 

I He perfectly agreed with the noble ntover^ 

I that one of the most conspicuous causes 
i of the disturbed condition of Ireland was 


confined. It was requisite that the con- 
dition of every part of Ireland should be 
made known to the people of Ireland, in 
order that they might appreciate the 
value of the government of that country — 
he did not mean the government of the 
noble marquis at present at its head, but 
of the government generally, of the upper 
branches of society, as standing in relation 
to their inferiors. I'his was a part of the 
subject of especial importance : for no- 
thing could be more conducive to the 
improvement of Ireland, than an accurate 
knowledge of the strict relation of the 
different orders of society in Ireland. A 
fine specimen of the disregard of the 
upper orders in Ireland for the opinion 
of the lower, had very recently been 
manifested. Could any one believe that 
the bill which had lately been introduced 
into that House, and which the House 
had, much to its honour, rejected — could 
any one believe that any man belonging 
to a cathedral church in England would 
have dared to submit shell a bill to ]irar- | 
liament as had been submitted to it by 
the cathedral cliurch of Derry. Did 
not that shew the necessity of instituting 
an inquiry into the state of a country, in 
which a measure could originate, which 
no man in England would have ventured 
to think of? On all these grounds, he 
should cordially support his noble friend’s 
motion. 

Mr. North perl^ctly agreed with the 
noble lord as to tje necessity of investi- 
gation into thestjte of Ireland, and was 
persuaded that there could be no objec- 
tion, on the part of his majest^^’s govern- 


' its unemployed population. No political 
I axiom was more certain, than that there 
, was no state policy, no secret of govern- 
. ment, by which it was possible to recon- 
! cile tranquillity with idleness. All the 
I arts of civilization were, in fact, but so 
many expedients to make peace and in- 
dustry mutually productive of each other. 
To an energetic people, especially, em- 
I ployment was a positive want. They had 
I as eager an appetite for it as for their 
food. Where such a people were left 
without occupation, they became wild, 
untameable, and ferocious. Disguise it 
as they might, such a people were in a 
savage state, and fluctuated, as the his- 
tory of Ireland but too plainly proved 
that the Irish people fluptuated — ^between 
hopeless indolence, and desperate mischief. 
Placed at the very bottom of the scale of 
human beings, the Irish peasant never look- 
ed upwards, lie was excited by no etnula- 
tion — he was inspired by no bope-^he was 
deaf to every wliisper of ambition — he 
was influenced by neither fear of degrada- 
I tion, nor expectation of advancement — he 
: remained fixed on the spot at which he 
! first drew his breath, without the wish, 

I and still more, without the power of mo- 
I tion. He saw whatever existed of. pros- 
perity among his superiors, placed at an 
immeasurable distance from his grasp. 
He saw himself surrounded by men of a 
religion different from his own, whose in- 
terests appeared to him to be at variance 
with his own, and whose chief or soi^ bu- 
I siness he supposed to be, armed as they 
I were^vith the sword and the law, to keep 
him quiet and poor. Under such cii- 
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cumstaiicesy his cfatracter became harden* this I Only to snake the House fully 
ed and. desperate. He saw in tlie viola- aware of the nature and magnitude of the 
tfoii of the Ww» no moral culpability; he evil with which they had to struggle^ in 
transgressed it, therefore, without self- order that they might not trifle wiih it, or 
reproach ; and when his misdeeds brought attempt to subdue it by weak and ineffici- 
u^n him their apportioned punishment, ent measures. For that part of the evil 
he suffered under its infliction with the which was to be found in want of employ- 
^iUmph of a martyr, and not with the mcnf, there were several remedies, all of 
Compunction of a criminal. All the noble which deserved serious consideration. He 
traits of such a man*s original character would not speak of that remedy which 
became degraded and debased. His cou* had a few nights ago been proposed in 
rage was converted into ferocity, his in- that House, and had been repeatedly de- 
teiligcnce into fraud ; his whole state and bated : but he would advert to that which 
condition was gradually deteriorated ; had been recently mentioned by an hon. 
and the peasant was at length lost in the baronet (sir F. Burdett), a friend of his, 
murderer and the incendiary [hear, and which certainly appeared to him to 
hear !]. be highly eligible — he meant emigration 

These two circumstances, the place on an extensive scale. One of the best 
which the Irish peasant held in society, maxims for a legislature in its eiforts to 
and his want of employment, were un- ameliorate the condition of a people was, 
questionably the chief sources of the per- to consult the genius of the place in 
turbed condition of Ireland. But he who ■ all.** Now, if he knew any thing of the 
wished accurately to estimate that condi- \ character of his countrymen, they were 
tion, must take care not to overlook the | fond of novelty of adventure ; they longed 
power and influence of habit. Hitherto for new scenes with a restlessness of dis- 
that consideration had not been sufficiently position which, though certainly hostile to 
attended to by tho^ who contemplated habits of domestic industry, was extremely 
the state of the Irish people. They had favourable to the spirit of emigration. In 
been too apt to forget the extraordinary fact, there was among the people through^ 
influence of example and habit, operating out Ireland, u general desire for emigra- 
frora generation .to generation, inherited ; tion. Their perpetual talk was of strange 
from ancestors, and transmitted to pos- ! and remote couiitries ; of 
ferity ; wave following wave in endless j « Some safer world in depths of woods em- 
turbulence and barren succession. The brac’d, 

first of the great political evils which Ire- j Some happier island in the wat’ry waste.^^ 
land had endured was its imperfect con- I He periectly well knew, that any plan of 
quest. Ireland was wasted and overrun ; [ extensive emigration must be attended 
but, from the reign of Henry the 2nd to with many practical difficulties. He also 
that of Elizabeth, it had never been sub- perfectly well kr.ew that, after all, it could 
dued. The mischiefs resulting from this be but a palliative; thatjt must be tem- 
imlperfect conquest was speedily followed porary in its operation, and could produce 
by those which flowed fr^^eligious ani- no permanent effect on the condition of 
mpsities. The Reformation, which ought the people. He perfectly well knew, that 
to have . deliyered Ireland from a large greatly and lastingly to improve the con- 
portion of her sufferings, only tended to i dition of the people, the great depositaries 
yender them still more severe. It was of power and influence in the country 
accompanied by repeated confiscations, must principally be looked to. In every 
destroying and confounding all the rights country such depositaries existed : in no 
of individuals ; and the succeeding cen- country was their existence more dis- 
tury opened with the eslablisliment of tinctly indicated than in Ireland. One of 
that dreadful penal , code, which had left the chief depositaries of power and influ- 
prejudices in the minds of the Irish people cnce in Ireland was the Roman Catholic 
not yet eradicated. priesthood. They ought to be enlisted in 

Who was entitled to say that he was the cause of Irish improvement [hear !], 
prepared with a specific remedy for such They knew the poopje; they possessed 
complicated evil ? What man was there the affections of the people ; every thing 
so absurdly sanguine .as to imagine, that proceeded from ^hem came with tlie 
that he could close in an hour a wound weight of acknowlcd^d authority. If 
which had been kept open and festering there was one measure more than any 
fjpr ages [hear, hear i] ? Why did be say other which ought to be adopted by those 
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who wiihed to ameliorate the condition of 
the Irish people, it was, that the Catholic 
clergy of 1 rcland should be v ery much raised 
in the scale of society. It was, above all, de- 
sirable that their elevation should be the 
act of the government [hear, hear !] . This 
was, in his opinion, one of the chief pieans 
which ought to be adopted. The next de- 
positary of the power to which he should 
advert, was one, which, perhaps, did not 
possess such great and immediate influ- 
ence as the Catholic priesthood, but 
which nevertheless possessed consider- ^ 
able, and what strongly recommended i 
it, increasing influence— he meant the 
Koman Catholic laity. No man who had 
observed Ireland attentively for the last 
twelve or fourteen years, but must be as- 
tonished at the rapid progress which had 
been made by the Roman Catholic laity. 
The truth was, that the very discussion of 
the Catholic question, both in parliament 
and in the country, had been eminently 
serviceable. Although that question had 
unfortunately not been carried, yet, by a 
sort of moral compensation, the very agi- 
tation of it had been the means of mate- 
rially improving the people. The very 
disabilities under which the Catholics la- 
boured had acted as a powerful incentive 
to their exertions ; they had stimulated 
them to a career of acceferated progress 
and increased momentum. He would 
refer, in proof of his assertion, to the 
single profession of the law. Tliose who 
knew Ireland, knew well that, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, such a thing as a Roman i 
Catholic barrister was almost unknown in ! 
that country. Now, however, there were 

talents, of profound erudition, of un- 
wearied industry, enjoying and deserving 
the confidence of the public, by the pu- 
rity of their honour, the soundness of their 
integrity, their love of truth, and their 
manly spirit ; and well Qualified to fill 
every situation which the law opened to 
them, with the highest credit to them- 
selves, and w*ith the greatest advantage to 
their country [hear, hear!]. He lamented, 
however, to say, that the good effects 
which might naturally be expected from 
such a body of men w'ere greatly checked 
and diminished by a spirit of jealousy and 
distrust which n^as vtytfortunately cherish- 
ed ; and by a love ^ flattery, which fre- 
quently induced a^preference of supple 
slaves as friends to honourable men. He 
would strongly exhort his Catholic bre- 
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thren to subdue this feeling. But' he 
begged not to be understood as casting aJifr 
imputation on his Catholic countrymen. 
He knew that the feeling to which he had 
alluded arose out of circumstanccB beyond 
their control, and of which they were the 
victims. The effects had scarcely yet 
subsided in Ireland, of that party spirit 
which four or five years ago pervaded that 
country like a malaria, and with its pesti- 
lent miasmata infected even the noblest 
and the finest natures. 

What must have been the state of 
society produced by this party spirit-— a 
state which he trusted was over, or nearly 
so — when the efforts of the meanest and 
most contemptible man in society, was 
enough to involve a whole country in con- 
i fusion— when the movement of a journey- 
I man* carpenter, or an under sexton, when 
a sentiment or an epithet, was enough to 
produce so tremendous an evil ? The 
materials of the flame of discord were 
ever ready, and an infant’s hand might at 
any time light them. The two parties 
into which Ireland was divided, might be 
said to subsist by mutual discord. He 
was sure that he yielded to no man— ft 
had been the feeling of his life from In- 
fancy — in earnest wishes and prayers that 
I the tranquillity and happiness of Ireland 
! might be secured by the total abolition of 
all party distinctions in that country. 
But, when they were told, as they had 
s been by the noble member for Yorkshiro, 

I that this object ought to be effected by a 
direct interference with the opinions of 
individuals either of one mode of thinking 
or of the other; when they were told, 
that Orangemen ought to be put dowli 
with a strong hand ; and that gentlemen 
who had recebed fronS their ancestoA the 
opinions which they entertained, ought, 
unless they relinquished those opinions, 
to be removed from office ; he begged 
leave to say, that such advice was roost 
pernicious and fatal. If it were followed, 
the effect of i t would be, to involve I reland in 
new disorders, and to perpetuate disunion 
and discord. The triumph of one party 
would, of course, plant a feeling of deep 
resentment in the breast of the other. 
The result of such a system would he, to 
keep both parties alternately hoping and 
fearing, each looking to that change in 
the government which might give it the 
ascendancy. Now the Orangemen and 
now the Ribbonmen would predominate, 
and between them the country would be 
in a state of perpetual disturbance. 
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* No man could be more aware than 
himfieif of the difficulty of the course 
which govefiiniant had to pursue under 
the present circumstances of Ireland. It 
was a course which required the utmost 
exercise of temper and forbearance. It was 
a coiK'se full of difficulties, but, as in all 
cases of difficulties subdued, full of honour. 

effect might be gradual, but it would 
be sure. Let them have patience, and 
they would sec party spirit gradually sub- 
side in the country. It was not a conci- 
liatory government which he w'ished to 
see ; but an impartial government. What 
Tecommended the present government of 
Ireland to him was, that, in his conscience, 
he believed that government to be per- 
fectly impartial ; and because he believed 
that no man, either here or in Ireland, 
was preferred or neglected pn account of 
bis having given this opinion or that opi- 
nion, on the question of Catholic emanci* 

* pation [hear, hear !]. 

He would now dismiss that part of the 
subject. But he begged to say one word, 
although he acknowledged . that it was 
rather irregular, on the state of the church 
in Ireland. He was not now to consider 
whether or not the Protestant church 
ought to have been originally established 
in Ireland. At the present time of day 
that was not a fit subject for discussion in 
parliament. It might amuse a speculative 
. man at his desk or in his closet ; but it was 
not a theme for practical inquiry. He 
found the Protestant church establish- 
ed ; and all be now asked was its cha- 
racter? He had lived with the Protestant 
clergy from his youth. The men with 
ffrbom he had beeif linked in the closest 
habits of affectionate intercourse were 
meffibers of the Pfotestanl- church of Ire- 
Jand. .He knew no class so distinguished 
.for its worth, for its talents, for its virtues, 
aye, for its liberality [hear, hear !] . They 
.might look back without a blush to the 
.great predecessors whom they had suc- 
ceeded ; to the learned Usher, the pious 
Vidal, and the scientific Berkeley. On 
the other han4, no man respected more 
than he did, the country gentlemen of 
Ireland. On them rested the hope which 
he entertained of benefit to bis country, 
fiut^if they would advance and array 
themselves in hostility against the church 
of Ireland, he must honestly acknowledge 
.that, calle^ upon to decide between the 
,two classei^^ men, he would give the 
palm to tli^erjgy. For bis part) he was 
by no mOTi displeased to see an arch- 
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bishop of Cashel or an archbishop of 
Tuam, in possession of six or seven 
thousand a year ; and could not conceive 
why such an individual might not spend 
his income in a manner that would be 
quite as beneficial to the community, as 
the pay in which the duke of Leinster or 
the duke of Devonshire might spend his. 
When a clergyman was selected for his 
talents or his virtues, to be elevated to the 
Irish episcopal bench, and went to his see 
in consequence, he there met his old 
friends, the companions of his youth, to 
whom and with whom he was familiar, 
who hailed his arrival with pleasure, and 
contributed to the extent of their power 
in furthering all his useful plans of impro- 
ving the diocese. What was the case 
with the nobleman ? He was educated 
at Eton and at Oxford, where he received 
impressions which, being distant from his 
country, had no reference to his country. 
When his education was complete, he 
visited the continent ; travelled through 
Germany, Italy, Greece ; and, at length, 
returned to Ireland to take possession of 
his estate. There his first object was, to 
examine the leases which his father had 
granted, with a view of discovering in 
them such flaws as would be proved pro- 
ductive. Having effected this important 
purpose, he Went to England ; and his 
tenants and countrymen knew nothing 
more of him until they saw in the news- 
papers that in a debate either in that or 
in the other House of parliament, he had 
indulged in invidious reflections on the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland [bear, hear!]. 
He could assure the House that he had 
not drawn this picture with any view to 
throw reflections on his countrymen. Ho 
knew that numbers of them by no means 
answeryd this description, but on the con- 
Irar)^, were most energetically and lauda- 
bly employed in improving the character 
of their immeiJiate neighbours. 

He would now proceed to consider the 
proposition of the noble lord fora select 
committee on the state of Ireland. If the 
noble lord merely meant his motion as 
something which would advantageously 
call forth the opinion of gentlemen well 
acquainted with Ireland, to such an object 
he could not possibly object. But if on 
the other hand, the noble lord thought 
that his motion would leM to any practi- 
cal result, he entir^y differed from him. 
The fact was, that theUubject was infinitely 
too large and complicated for the investi- 
gation of a committee [hear, hear!]. 
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Were such a committee to be appointed, 
it must be divided into companies, each 
having its own department of investigation* 
Wliat were the questions which it would 
be necessary for such a committee to con- 
sider ? First there was the state of the 
population, a subject of intolerable extent; 
then there were the abuses of the grand 
juries, on which also much might be 
said ; afterwards there was the appoint- 
ment of sub-sheriffs ; and last, but not 
least, the whole Catholic question. And 
what yvas it that the noble lord expected^ 
That the question should be decided, not 
by evidence, but by argument, and by 
appeal to the great principle of our nature. 
It was difficult for the imagination to 
conceive the variety of questions to which 
the committee proposed by tlie noble 
lord must apply themselves. They would 
have advisers of both religions; they would 
have counsellors of both sexes; they 
would have before them, at one and the 
same time, the theories of the last week, 
and the prejudices of the last century; 
and, after labouring for years through con- 
flicting testimony, they would arrive only 
at that which they might previously find 
in a variety of pamphlets, books, and 
speeches. The state of Ireland was too 
large a subject for a committee. It must 
be confided to the governnfcnt. It could 
not be confided to one man or to another 
man. Every man must share in the inves- 
tigation, and every man must share in 
the aw’ful responsibility which followed. 
As an Irishman, he was grateful to bis 
majesty's government for what had been 
done respecting Ireland. He was also 
grateful to them for not having done more; 
because he was persuaded, ^at the sure 
way todo harm was to fill one's hands with 
more than could easily be accomplished. 
The mode of collecting tithe had been 
amended by a measure froui which more 
ractical benefit had accrued than could 
ave been possibly anticipated by those 
who were acquainted with the state of 
Ireland, and who were aware of the diffi- 
culties inseparable from an attempt to 
ameliorate the existing system. The 
petty sessions had effected a great deal of 
good in Ireland* He could not avoid 
alluding, also, to those principles of free 
trade which had been so beneficially act» 
ed upon in Ireland, and the advantage 
of which was felt thrcAghout the whole of 
the eastern countriesf He entertained a 
pious confidence that the time would 
shortly arrive, when it would please Pro- 
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vidence, in his mercy, to enlarge and 
open the hearts of the people of England 
to the reception of a just and liberal policy, 
and that we should be made, what we had 
never yet been, a united people. That 
we should forget those distinctions between 
Orangemen and Ribbonmen, between 
Protestants and Catholics, which had 
divided,' and degraded, and impoverished 
Ireland. He was aware, however, that 
this hope could not be entertained, unless 
the country gentlemen of Ireland warmly 
seconded the attempt. It was from their 
influence, and not from any crude at tempts 
at legislation, not from any idle schemes 
which could never be executed, that any. 
permanent good could arise ; it was from 
their personal influence and their personal' 
care, and personal influence in their 
own sphere, and on their own estates,^ 
that these happy results were to be ex* 
pected. 

He was now about to give utterance to 
a sentiment, which, he was aware, would, 
be considered by many gentlemen .as 
savouring strongly of Irish prejudices, 
but which, he was sure, sprung from aii , 
ardent affection for his country ; and that 
sentiment was, that if any of their insti- 
tutions were to be modified, or changed, 
or reformed, that modification and remrm 
should come from the country gentlemen 
of Ireland. From the observations he 
had made during the short time he had 
held a seat in that House, he felt disposed' 
to deprecate any modification or change 
from any other quarter. The country* 
gentlemen of Ireland were alone possessed 
of that practical knowledge of the^crountry 
which was essentially nec*es8ary for thejpur- 
pose of effecting any modification with se- 
curity. The couiUry gentlemen could alone 
appreciate opinions, and even prejudices 
which it was necessary to respect. They 
would do nothing hastily or intemperately ; 
they would avoid those errors into which 
others, though actuated by the best inten- 
tions, were likely to fall. He respected 
the motives of those who came forward 
with propositions for the relief of Ireland; 
but he confessed that he thought nothing 
more likely to do mischief than a perfect 
consciousness of purity of motive, ac- 
companied with an imperfect knowledge 
of the subject. It was from his own 
countrymen alone that he anticipated any 
.thing like a safe and secure reform inTre- 
land.. Let them begin by reforming them- 
selves. If he might use an expression 
which had been before applied in that 
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«od yet this measure, which was confessed- ^ 
ly inelHcient, even for the misemble pur- 
pose of producing that present submission j 
which fools and tyrants thought fit to call 
peace and tranquillity, much less to bring 
tbout that lasting, steady quiet, which 
WHS the result of prosperous condition and 
content— this wretched, bald, and impo- 
tent piece of legislation, which was proved 
incompetent even ro put down the com- 
mon disorders which distress and despair 
lirovb the population of certain countries 
to the daily commission of — this frivolous, 
mischievous, and most ineffective attempt 
to remedy existing evils, the hon. and 
learned member, after all his expositions, 
was disposed to support and be contented 
with ! The hon. and learned member had 
described the slate of the Catholic pea- 
santry to be such, that they had nothing 
to fear, and nothing to hope. This was 
certainly a very strong, a very concise, 
and a very exact definition of despair. 


cumstances, could arrive at advancement 
were ripe for the enjoyment of that eman- 
cipation whiclj, on the pretencti of 
their ignorance, had been so long with- 
held from them, and which he (sir F. B.), 
although he did not look upon it as a cure 
for •all the ills with which Ireland was 
afflicted, took to be a gri?at measure of 
moral policy, without which all other re- 
medies both would prove, and ought to 
prove unsatisfactory. — The hon and learn- 
ed member had gone on with his happy faci- 
lity at portraying every circ<imsta£K:c tlu\t 
occurred to him — lie had gone on to ])or- 
tray the beauties and advantages of the 
Orange system in Ireland. The Orange- 
naen, according to the hon. and learned 
gentleman, were not merely the exclu- 
sively loyal, but they were the most virtu- 
ous, the most benevolent and the most 
considerate beings in the country. And 
these persons, under whose government 
and guidance the evils which cursed Ire- 


Yet, the hon, and learned member con- 
tended, with a consistency, not less as- 
tounding than his eloquence, that the 
grievances of this people oughtnottobe in- 
quired into — and why I Because, forsooth, 
they were of such magnitude that it was 
jmpossible for a committee of that House 
to embrace them. Tlieir wrongs were so 
manifold, their grievances were so over- 


land had been growing up for centu- 
ries — these were the people into whose 
hands the hon. and learned gentleman was 
for delivering her grievances, to be ex- 
I amlned into and got rid of! And the 
j thing did not stop here ; for the Catholics 
I came in for their share of commendation 
' as well as tlie Orangemen. So anxious 
! was the hon. and learned member to do 


whelming, that, according to the logic of 1 justice, that every party in its turn w’as 
the hon. and learned member, they could j praised ; and the only surprising thing 


not be the object of legislative redress, was, how people endovved wit!) such ad- 
they could not afford a ground for par- iiiirable feelings ever happened, by any 
Ikmentary controL Wby,tliat very state* accident, to fall out anmna themselves!— 
ment by the hon. and learned member Tliere was one point, however, on which 
ought to he an ^argument unansw erable the Jmn. and learned member for Plyrap- 
with.thc House for acceding to the pro- | ton Earle agreed with him (sir F. Bur- 
posal of the nobU’ member for Northanip- ! dett) ; naideiy, in thinking that some 
tonshire. And the lionMlful learned mem- j relief might be given to Ireland by an 
ber had gone still further than this. He | extended system of colonizatinn — n course 
had told the House, lowarvls the close of! which, in the end, would be found abso- 


his speech, that these same miserable peo- 
ple, vvI)o were described as .without room 
for hope or fear— who stood in a situation 
which whatever might be their faculties 
must deprive them necessarily of all cou- 
rage and energy — he had told the House, 
that the very provisions which seemed 
calculated to crush these people had ope- 
ratedf up to a certain point, to their ad- 
vantage; that their exertions had thereby 
received a stimulus: and that, at every 
they were in a state of improvement 
Now, i£ this was true, not only was the 
fact a most gratifying one to be^known to 
the House and to the country, out it also 
allowed tlial tlie m6n who, under jsucli cir- 


lutely necessary, even to enable England 
to carry into operation any other measures 
; of relief which she niighi contemplate. 
I When he spoke, however, of colonization, 
i he begged to be understood as by no 
i means confounding that course with “emi- 
I gration.” Emigration and colonization 
were things very different in their effect. 
Emigration was going on too last in Ire- 
land already. It was. going. on, because 
no roan would stay h the country but 
such as were Orttogemen, or nien who 
had not power toMuit it ; and persons 
j^who possessed indirstry* talent, am) mo- 
derate capital, were currying tlicir means 
! away from tlie curse of Orange ascen- 
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dancy to places where they could mak 
U8€^ of them in quiet. It was no systeir 
like this — a system wliich beggared i 
country —that he meant to advocate : and 
in fact, the course which lie contemplate 
was one which no English government 
as England now stood, would ventyro t< 
look at : for, whatever miglit be said o 
the late spirited conduct ot tiie Mons^ o: 
Commons, he felt convinced, tl)at, in the 
present state of the House and of th 
representation, no minister would dare to 
atterypt a really vigorous measure, whether 
of peace or of war, of foreign commerce 
or domestic policy ; and therefore coloni- 
zation upon the extensive scale which he 
proposed— that was, the sending off a 
large proportion of the Irish population, 
with such securities afforded, and such 
views opened, as should make their change 
of home a blessing to themselves as wef 
as 10 the country they left behind them — 
colonization, upon a scale like this, was 
what he never expected to see adopted. 
This fact, however, did not alter either 
his wish upon the subject, or his opinion 
of its expediency. The course would be 
attended with expense, he granted ; but 
still it would be expense well bestowed ; 
for, without getting rid of the superabun- 
dant population of Ireland, and taking 
measures to prevent its Recurrence, no- 
thing valuable could be effected towards 
an improvement of the condition of the 
country. Want and despair had ever 
been the parents of outrage, and ever 
would continue to he so. Unless the 
population was kept down to what a 
country could support, it was in vain to 
expect to preserve it in a state of peace 
or regularity. And here he agre^ed with 
the hon. baronet who had spoken second 
in the debate. The best government 
that ever existed could effect noihing 
permanently btnehcial fo^* a kingdom cut 
up into potatoe-gardens. There was de-. 
struction in such a system. Wherever 
land-owners practised it, misery and dis- 
tresS;.of every kind must be the iuevitabio 
consequence. In Ireland, however, there 
was a population which had been encou- 
raged, and which was now to be got rid 
of ; and he repeated, there was no course 
biH by colonization. Gentlemen talked 
of employment for the people and of want 
of capital ! If any, thing like profitable 
weana of employiijj^ it were found, did 
not the House tlimk that there were 
people enough who would carry their 
eapiial to Ireland to-morrow > Why, it 


woM l>e i<njiossible lo beep capital out 
of Irelaml, it ihwe was any thing to be 
got by taking u riieie ; and any measure 
to force it did harm, and not good. Any 
attempt at benevolent assodaiions for 
purposes of trade did mischief. Com* 
merce could not be carried on upon bene- 
volent principles ; and such institutions 
no more benefitted the community, than 
they did the individuals connected with 
them.^ It was a curious fact, that, sir 
William Temple, in discussing the ques^ 
lion, whether it was best that a new king- 
dom should be planted with every local 
advantage, or with no natural advantages 
at all, took Ireland as an illustration of 
the first case, and Holland as an example 
of the second. Sir William was decid* 
edly of opinion, that the want of advan- 
tages was best, since it compelled to habits 
of exertion in the beginning, which led to 
wealth and greatness in the end ; but after 
quoting the riches of Holland, standing 
iijum a hog scarcely rescued from the sea, 
he said of Ireland — “ Here the land is so 
rich, and the population so small, that a 
man who works for two days in the week, 
may live in comfort for the rest’’ — frqm 
which lie concluded, that the Irish were 
careless and idle. Now, this was a strong 
illustration of the principle for which he 
(sir F. 13.) was contending. The popula- 
tion it was, of Ireland now, that formed 
he ruin of the country. Clearly, in sir 
W. Temple’s time, Ireland could not have 
jossessed a quarter of the wealth that she 
assessed at the present day ; but, from 
he thinness of her population, the people 
ived in ease and abundance. It was the 
principles on which "the government of 
reland was administered, and the mode 
n which the 1:^1 wastlivided, that caused 
be poverty and misery of that country. 
He agreed fully with the learned gentle* 
Hill and with the hon. baronet, tliat un- 
ess some extensive measures were de- 
mised, no 'relief could be given to this 
tale of poverty. But, was not the ad- 
nission of such a state of things a proof 
:hat inquiry was needed ? He would 
idd, as an argument which should have 
ome weight with the country gentlemea 
►f England, that they hazarded their owa 
•stales by not inquiring into the condition 
if Ireland, and relieving it. The comfort 
■lid happiness of the English people, their 
lid love of independence, their Unex- 
impled industry, their patience under 
ufferiifgs, their great care and foresight, 
all could not save tliem from the cupipe^ 
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tition of tho Iri»h peasantry, who were 
fast degrading the English peasantry to 
their own state of poverty and misery. 
The gentlemen of England were now 
paying poor-rates on account of the 
poverty of Ireland. The mode of divid- 
ing property adopted by the gentlemen 
or Ireland it was, that generated the 
poor ; and he did not know why those 
gentlemen should not pay the poor which 
they generated, and have their estates 
*burtliened to maintain them, as well as 
those of the English gentlemen. The 
country was a harvest of evils ; and 
though the learned gentleman had found 
out that the church establishment of Ire- 
land was as advantageous as a landed 
gentry, and a well endowed clergy as 
beneficial as resident gentlemen, he could 
never be brought to believe that tithes, 
vrhich were paid unwillingly, were the 
same as the rent of an estate, in point of 
benefit to tlie country. But, the clergy 
were not even resident. He had himseif 
met a bishop in Italy, who had lived there 
for several years, and who had a revenue 
ttom the Church of thirty thousand 
pounds a-year. Some gentlemen said, 
that the church establishment of Ireland 
was a benefit ; others, that it was an evil. 
To ascertain this point was surely a proper 
motive why the House should enter into 
an inquiry. What the learned gentleman 
said of the increase of the Catholics, 
shewed that that church, though rich, i 
had made no converts. The Protestant ' 
Church, though wealthy, was diminishing 
in the number of its adherents, while the 
Catholics^ though poor, were adding, to 
their numbers. This shewed the differ- 
ence between a poor and a rich church, 
and proved that we'alth wwvs not necessary 
tp religion, nor to religious influence. 
If the propositions of the learned gentle- 
man were carried into effect, and the 
Catholic clergy were once to receive sti- 
pends from the government, they would 
instantly lose their influence over the 
people, w’ho were in that stale of igno- 
rance, that no art could persuade them 
they were not betrayed. He conceived 
this stale of ignorance and dependance 
was a sufficient reason why some inquiry 
should be made into the moral condition 
of the peasantry. The existing system 
was pregnant with wretchedness to the 
one country, and was sure eventually to 
extend touch of its baneful influence to 
the other. To persist in going on Dlindly, 
irg| a stretch of absurdity of which the 
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House could not, he trusted, beguiltj^; 
and the question was, could any period 
be more favourable for inquiry than the 
present. If, at a time like the present, 
when ministers seemed to have almost 
nothing wherewith to occupy their minds — 
wheiv the country was in a state of per- 
fect peace at home, and had nothing to 
apprehend from any quarter of the world 
abroad— if, under such circumstances, 
ministers could not find time to attend to 
the distresses of Ireland, Ireland might 
bid goodnight to relief altogether.: for 
the evil could never be greater than it 
was, nor the remedy more loudly called 
for; nor could any opportunity ever occur 
more perfectly favourable for applying it. 
For these reasons, he should give his 
cordial support to the motion of the noble 
lord. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that this was 
the second occasion within a short period, 
on which the hon. baronet had expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the silence observed 
by his majesty’s ministers. The hon. 
baronet, however, should in justice re- 
member, that, upon the point of speak- 
ing, he had greatly the advantage over 
those of whom he complained. Coming 
down, after a long absence from the 
House, with a keen appetite for debate, 
he ought to consider that the feast would 
naturally be less tempting to those who 
were presented with it night after night, 
and sometimes, indeed, usque ad nauseam. 
The right hon. secretary then proceeded 
to regret, that the forms of the House 
prevented his hon. and learned friend ( Mr. 
North) from going over the number- 
less points in which the hon. baronet had 
mistaken him*; apd, in coming to the 
question before the House, be observed, 
that it seemed to him to lay within a 
very narrow compass. The subject for 
discussion, as he thought, was much less 
the general state of Ireland, than the 
comparative merits of the two courses 
which were proposed by his right hon. 
friend near him, and by the noble dord 
opposite. Each party proposed a select 
committee ; and it would be well to ex- 
amine the difference between their views. 
The noble lord wished to inquire into the 
state of Ireland generally ; his right hon. 
friend to confine the inquiry to the nature 
and extent of the ,(iis|urbance8 which ex« 
isted in certain distri(i|ts. There was no 
question therefore as ^o the inquiry ; the 
only question was, as to its extent. Here 
was Ireland, then, great part of which was 
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lubject only to the ordinary operation of 
the law ; 8ome part of it enjoying perfect 
tranquillity^ other parts comparatively 
tranquil ; and other parts in a state of the 
greatest possible disorder, kept down, and 
indeed scarcely kept down, by measures 
of great and unconstitutional severity. 
When his right hon. friend said, “ I will 
take for the immediate obj’ect of this in- 
quiry, the state of those parts of the 
country, in which tlie law is at present 
suspended,” did he not take that which 
was the natural, and certainly the candid 
course ? Did not those portions of Ire- 
land call more urgently for present ex- 
amination than the quiet parts? If his 
right hon. friend had selected any small 
district, and confined his views to it, then 
perhaps with reason, some objection might 
have been made ; but, let the House only 
look at the extent of territory to which 
his right hon. friend’s motion referred, 
embracing the counties of Clare, Cork, j 
Limerick, Kerry, Kilkenny, Kildare, the 
King’s County, and Tipperary. Would 
any man who knew the size and popula- 
tion, and importance of those counties, 
say, that they did not afford a fair speci- 
men of Ireland generally ? Much has 
been said of the indisposition of his ma- 
jesty’s government to bripg the present 
question forward ; but he denied that any 
measures had been proposed in which mi- 
nisters had not been found ready to go 
hand in hand. The constant answer to 
complaints of the state of Ireland had 
been, “point out tlie object of inquiry 
and we are ready to discuss it with you.” 
But, he was actually surprised to hear the 
abuse which had been lavished upon the 
amendment of his right hoh. friend ; for 
the very inquiry which his right hon. 
friend’s amendment suggested, had been 
formally proposed to the House last ses- 
sion, by the bon. baronet who now se- 
conded the original motion. He was 
really surprised the bon. baronet did not 
rise and defend his o*wn proposition. His 
right bon. friend had given notice of his mo- 
tion some days ago; and could not, there- 
fore, mean by it, as some hon. members bad 
insinuated, to get rid of the motion of the 
noble lord opposite, by a side-wind* But, 
what was more, this very motion was the 
result of a pledge which bis right hon. 
friend bad given la^ session, that ff the 
Insurrection act wc^e to be renewed, he 
would move for an*inquiry into the state 
of that part of Ireland to which it was to 
be applied. His right hon. friend had 
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now redeemed his pledge, and therelqr 
given the House an opponunity of in' 
quiring into the slate of that part of Ire- 
land. If the notice did not include other 
parts of Ireland, what was included was 
quite enough to begin with; and parlia- 
ment might afterwards extend its inquiries 
if it thought proper. If the House ap« 
pointed a committee, it would repose con- 
fidence in that committee; and though 
the noble lord might prefer his own, he 
could not deny that advantages would re«- 
suit from the committee of his right hoQ. 
friend. It was desirous to have informal, 
tion on several points. For example, il 
would be desirable to have the relations 
of landlord and Tenant fully explainedy 
and the wages of labour examined into, 
and this was an important inquiry. If i( 
should be proposed to make such in- 
quiries, he would not oppose it.* If the 
hon. baronet should propose, as a specific 
measure of inquiry, to ascertain the best 
means of augmenting the capital of Ire- 
land, he would not oppose that ; but he 
wished, before members called out for 
inquiry, that they would ascertain what 
inquiries had been already made, and read 
the reports which bad resulted from inquir- 
ing. Had there been any indisposition, 
on the part of government, to improve the 
magistracy, to take steps for the preven- 
tion of illicit distjllation, to correct thO 
police, or to forward any object connected 
with the welfare of that country ? On the 
contrary, they had shewn every disposi-. 
tion to remedy the existing defects. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that aa the 
noble lord had alluded lo him so distinctly 
tow’ards the conclusion of his speech, he 
might be charged witli^want of courtesy if 
he permitted iH^^question to go to a divi- 
sion without saying a few words. The 
lateness of the hour would, however, be 
a guarantee to the House, that he would 
not trespass longer on its time than was 
absolutely necessary. The noble lord, in 
winding up the different topics which he 
proposed for the consideration of the 
committee, had alluded to one which he ■ 
thought it of the utmost importance that 
the House should aepede to. For hia 
own part he could not take such a view of 
that great question as to think that it re- 
quired to be submitted to a committee* 
No committee could put the House into 
more complete possession of the import- 
ant prii^ciples upon which that question 
was to be ‘decided, or throw any new light 
on the subject. His own bpinionSi with 
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respect to that question, remained the 
same as they had always t^en ; but, when 
the noble lord called on him to vote for 
the present motion as a proof of his sin- 
cerity^ be would deny, in the hrst place, 
that eny proof of sincerity was required 
from him, as be had neither there nor 
etiewbere said or done any thing to bring 
that sincerity into doubt. In the second 
place, he denied that the noble lord had 
any right to demand any such pledge. 

for one, in the support which he had 
given the Catholics, luid always taken care 
not to put himself in their hands. What- 
ever others who had advocated their cause 
might have chosen to do, he had always 
abstained from consulting them as to the 
propriety of advancing or refraining in 
the measures which he deemed necessary 
to their interests. His conduct might be 
considered right, or it might be consider- 
ed wrong; but, in all his operations 
be bad abstained— 'Studiously, purposely, 
aOKiously abstained— from being bound 
by their views and opinions, in the dis- 
charge of a duty which he considered not 
ao much their afiair as that of the public. 
He did not blame those who had acted in 
a different manner; but he had always 
felt, and still continued to feel, that he 
neither owed, nor would he ever pay to 
them, any account as to his conduct, 
whether he advanced or abstained from 
the pursuit of that object in which the 
Catholics were chiefly implicated. He 
knew not by what right the noble lord 
claimed of him that he should take this 
gr that step, at this or that particular 
tieie» He was bound by no agreement 
willi any one on the subject. He had re- 
ceived the support^of many, but without 
conditions. He hastenab however, to 
translate into plain language the motion 
of the noble lord. I'he noble lord had 
said, that the government vvas divided 
upon the subject of the Catholip question ; 
and he had stated this as a characteristic 
ql* the present government, as if it were 
aometJhing new in the construction of this 
ttovaimment. He would tell the noble 
lord, that ever since the question had be- 
come a question, no government had been 
brought together which was not divided 
upon it. He did not say whether this was 
r^ht or wrong— fortunate or unfortunate. 
It did so happen— the question came into 
the world, as it were, under this fatality — 
it had remained under it durjng all 
changes of administration since. Others 
igight lament it, and then the^T would be 
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bound to take some steps towards pro- 
ducing an agreement. Not so with him. 
Be the opinion correct or otherwise, wise 
or unwise, it appeared to him, that the 
question — not to speak of actually carry- 
ing it — w'as never likely to be carried, 
under a government united upon that point, 
and at variance upon many others : nay, 
more, that the question had a better 
chance of being carried under a divided 
government, than under a government so 
united. Having always held that opinion 
— having always proclaimed it — the noble 
lord could have no right to call upon him 
to abandon it. The wisdom of the-opinion 
might be called in question ; but he could 
not now be called upon to change it. To 
be plain, what the noble lord meant was— 
that he was bound to proclaim to his col- 
leagues in office, that the period was ar- 
rived, in which they must concur in one 
opinion, and that opinion must be his. 
The noble lord was of opinion, that the 
time was come ; and, to induce him to act, 
he had held out a bait which must be al- 
ways tempting to men of talent and spirit 
— the predominance of his own sentiments 
supported by the majority of that House. 
The noble lord had said many civil things 
of i)im, and of his situation in the govern- 
ment. But the noble lord must know, that 
he was not there by his own seeking, 
or from any choice or wish of his own. 
Had his own wishes been permitted to 
operate, in all probability he should have 
been at that time far away ; and though 
it might have been better for himself, it 
could not have helped to advance the 
Catholic question. He believed that the 
noble lord calculated too much upon its 
progress. He believed that the que.^tioo 
would ultimately make its way. He be- 
lieved that the government was before 
the public with it, and that there was a 
strong and poNwerful feeling in the country 
against it. He believed tliat it could not 
be carried until the opinions of the coun- 
try were more advanced in its favour. 
Any measure must prejudice it, which 
went to urge its consummation by force, 
against feeling. He believed that it 
would succeed ; but success could only 
be hoped for, as argument and reason 
were enlarged; as jealousy and prejudice 
were done away. The noble lord said, 
that the question w^ts a great question, 
upon which all abld statesmen ohght to 
agree. But was it me only question of 
that sort? Suppose he were to break 
with his present colleagues, and accept 
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the co-operation and suppitft of his new 
suitors — was he sure that there was not 
another wife or mistress as dear to them, 
and that he might not have the very same 
question of discrepancy in opinions to 
struggle with? For instance, there was 
the great question of parliamentary re- 
form, to which they were as strongly 
pledged as to the question of Catholic 
emancipation. [Murmurs of discontent 
from the Opposition]. Were they, or 
were they not, pledged to parliamentary 
reform? The country at least believed 
so. It was generally understood, that 
they were bound not to accept office 
witliout the condition of effecting par- 
liamentary reform. [Cheers, mingled 
with cries of “ No.]” Whether it were 
so or not, altered not his argument. 
With what face did they charge the 
ministry with discrepancy of opinion upon 
the Catholic question, when they them- 
selves stood pledged to a question of 
infinitely graver importance — a question 
which went to tlie very foundations of 
the constitution ? He defied them to 
show that there could he any better agree- 
ment between him and them, or between 
themselves one with another, than that 
which existed betw'een him and his pre- 
sent colleagues upon the fi)rmer question. 
Why, then, there were two great <jues- 
tions, each of national importance. Those 
who were prepared to agree upon both 
might be in a suitable condition to stand 
togetlier in the same government. Un- 
fortunately for him, while he advocated 
the one, he considered the other as ano- 
malous and revolting, lie could be in 
no condition to accept the co-operation 
of the gentlemen opposite*. Their ban- 
ners might be mingled for a time, but 
soon they must stand on adverse sides. 
He hoped he had satisfied the House — it 
would be presumptuous irf liim to suppose 
that he had satisfied the noble lord. He 
challenged the detection of any incon- 
sistency in liis opifiions, the wisdom of 
which might be questioned, but not the 
sincerity. He could not agree with the 
noble lord, that it was a question which 
ought to be carried by the mere influence 
of the executive. If, however, the noble 
lord chose to find fault with him for not 
DOW bringing it forward, let him recollect 
what had been the, fate of the measure 
proposed last year W his right hon. friend, 
the attorney-geuerjfl for Ireland. All those 
splendid talents and efforts which were 
ollered to the highest bidder; because they 
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were not bought up at a certain pride, 
were withdrawn Irom him suddenly. Thf 
owners took up their hats and retired, 
because the question was not supported 
by the whole force of the government, 
lie did not blame them for what they 
had done. But what encouragement did 
it leave to him or to any other individual, 
to renew the labour ? If the question 
had gone into abeyance, the fault lay 
with those individuals who first turned 
it to a partial purpose. It was likely 
to be carried with the least shock to 
public feeling under a divided govern* 
ment. The moment it was turned 
into a party question, and used as an 
instrument for displacing antagonists, 
that moment the chances of its success 
sunk a hundred-fold. He could not saj 
whether there was any mode left of re- 
storing it to its former situation ; and he 
was reduced at present to the mere hope 
that it would be so restored. As to the 
motion, however, it was agreed that the 
committee was no fit place for the dis- 
cussion of that question. It remained, 
then, to be considered, which, of all the 
several topics connected with Ireland, 
was likely to be benefitted by that mode 
of inquiry. He expressed his appro- 
bation of the use of parliamentary debate 
and discussion, and of trusting to them 
rather than to the mere strength of the 
executive government. He expected 
much from these instruments in w^orking 
upon the mind of Ifeland. With respect 
to associations of Orangemen or Riband- 
men, or those Catholic associations wluch 
he considered more anomalous than either, 
he was of opinion, with his hon. friend 
near him, that nothiag w'as more to be 
avoided in sucfrtiases, than too precipitate 
an exertion of the powers of the execu- 
tive, or too busy an application of 'those 
of parliament. There w as a great diffi- 
culty in dealing with institutions, even 
though run to dangerous folly and abuse, 
which had grown up out of the freedom 
of action. The chief duty of government 
in such cases was, not to interfere unless 
it was seen that the evils had become 
intolerable, and promised no change of 
diminution for the future. The great 
point of discrimination was between thd 
limits which showed where the duty of 
passiveness ended, and where that of in- 
terference began. As to other points of 
the noble lord’s speech, he had been an- 
ticipated in any reply to them, and espe- 
cially on the subject of trthea. The no^le 
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lord had also called for a revision of the 
church establishment of Ireland ; but the 
qaestion whether the wealth of the church 
pught to, be abridged, had been decided a 
few nights Isince, in such a way as to de- 
prive the noble lord of the benefit of any 
acguinent upon that point.# The hon. 
baronet (sir F. Burden) had contended, 
that nothing could be more different than 
tithes and rent ! but he, and those who 
bad cheered him, seemed to forget, that 
b large portion of the clergy was paid in 
isent, and that* a great part of the tithes 
baionged to the laity. They contended, 
tl^t church property and other property 
did not stand on the same footing, be- 
cause church property depended on duty 
to be performed. How did this operate 
pnon lay tithes ? The hon. baronet and 
bis frteods said, that the clergy ought to 
give up their property, because they did 
nothing, but that the laity should keep 
theirs, and why,? — was it because for those 
tithes the laity discharged so many and 
such important duties? But the safest 
way was, not to meddle with property 
at all. He would not lay down the 
broad proposition, that in no possible case 
could the state meddle with the endow- 
ments of the church ; but he would lay it 
down thus broadly, that he could not 
imagine a case— and undoubtedly would 
ndver create or encourage it — in which 
that question should be mooted. At pre- 
sent it was far safer to stand where we 
were, than to resort to such a precedent 
as Henry the 8th had set, who had him- 
self justined his conduct on the score of 
precedent. He didjiot say that meddling 
with one species of property would inevi- 
tably bring on the«ruin of another, but 
when it was recollected, tiAt one third of 
the tithes of the kingdom were in lay 
bands, the House would do well to pause 
and ponder. The noble lord had been 
sufficiently answered on the. topic of 
grand-jury presentments ; what he had 
advanced regarding sheriffs, had also re- 
ceived a complete reply ; as well as the 
aigumeots on the review of the magis- 
tracy. As to the amendment of his right 
hon. friend, although it came after the 
proposition of the noble lord, it ou^ht to 
be considered in the light of an original 
motion. It was, in fact, the redemption 
of a pledge riven last year, that inquiry 
should preceae any proposed renewal of 
the Insurrection act : accident oq|y had 
thrown the two together, and the amend- 
^ ment at least proved, that the government 
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was not dispo|ed to conceal any thing of 
the real state of Ireland, and had not the 
slightest objection that the inquiry should 
be conducted in the fairest and most open 
manner. 

Mr. Tierney apologized for detaining 
the Ht)use for a short time, being induced 
thereto by a few remarks of the right hon. 
gentleman, which touched him almost per- 
sonally. With respect to the motion on 
Catholic emancipation, in the session of 
last year, he had said then, and he said 
now, that as the right hon. gentleman 
was nearly sure of a majority in this 
House, and as sure of the measure bfing 
in the minority in the House of Lords, 
although, for other purposes, the right 
hon. gentleman was prepared with as full 
a majority in one House as the other, he 
did consider the bringing forward that 
measure, as little better than a mockery ; 
yet, because he had always supported 
the question, he would not then withdraw 
from it, and for the sake of appearances 
only, he had given it the support of his 
vote. The right hon. gentleman has as- 
sumed, that it was impossible for him to 
have acquired for that question the sup- 
port of government. He would ask the 
right bon. gentleman — did he ever try? 
[Hear.] Let pot the House receive so 
easily the insinuation, that his noble friend 
had offered him the co-operation of his 
party if he would undertake to carry it. 
His noble friend had not done any such 
thing, nor would be, because, in fact, 
he had no such power. All that his noble 
friend addressing the righthon. gentleman, 
had said, amounted to something like this, 
“ You are a fortunate man: you have risen 
to a situation 'in the government which, 
perhaps, you never expected to reach ; 
your conduct in the course of this and 
the last session has madeyou many friends, 
go on and prosper ; all you have to do is 
to hold to the principles which you have 
professed : don’t forget your principles, 
and you may depend upon the support of 
parliament.” All that was asked of the 
right hon. gentleman was, that he would 
try what he could do for the question. He 
might answer, thathe had no hope of doing 
any thing without the help of the opposi- 
tion. That was not his (Mr. T^s) proposi- 
tion. . He referred to what the right hon. 
gentleman might havedone of himself. Did 
hesuppose that he was stopped fromhisemi- 
grationoutof any strong respect or affection 
for him ? Was he not aware, that there was 
one member in the cabinet — and that not 
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tn incoDiiderable one— 'Who thought that 
there was very little to choose between thr 
rfeht hon. gentleman and the Pope 

t laughter and cheers.] Could the righ 
on. gentleman doubt, in short, that th< 
Catholic question would have been car 
ried, if he had only chosen to make#it a 
condition of joining the cabinet, he did not 
say to insist upon its being immediately, 
but gradually carried— when he saw the 
anxiety of some of the members of that 
cabinet to continue in office, no matter in 
what cpmpany ? He hoped he had cleared 
himself of any imputation or suspicion of 
having dealt unfairly as to that question 
There was another point to which he must 
reply. The right hon. gentleman was con- 
tinually entrapping theHouseintoa belief, 
that he and his hon. friends were anxious 
to join the right hon. gentleman in office. 
For his own part, he was not conscious of 
anysuch wish. No one was more disposed to 
do justice to the talents and conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman than himself : butit 
was a hard return, not to soy an impolitic 
one, to hold him and his friends up to the 
country, as persons altogether unfit compa- 
nions for him. The support they had 
already given had been pretty considera- 
ble ; and the right hon. gentleman was 
sure of receiving it as long^as he conti- 
nued to pursue his present course. *<But,’* 
said the right hon. gentleman <*you are 
pledged to the support of parliamentary 
reform if you come in.** They were anxi- 
ous for the success of parliamentary re- 
form. But he was bound to no pledge 
upon the subject; and if he took office to- 
morrow morning, no one could reproach 
him with inconsistency, in neglecting to 
make stipulations in its favour. To the 
question of parliamentary reform he was 
seriously and earnestly inclined, because 
he thought it necessary for the security 
of the constitution. But, a bond of party 
ft never could be. Indeed, how should it 
be? Some of his friends were agreed up- 
on it, others were opposed to it ? and, 
among those who concurred, there were 
a thousand shades of opinion as to the 
specific degree of reform. Not so with 
the other question, which could have but 
one meaning. Broad Catholic emancipa^ 
tion was all that the right hoo« gentleman 
bad to lay down. He had acoeptad office 
without stipulating that it should be carri- 
ed ; though he knew that it ought to be 
carried, and that it neaer could be carried, 
because there was one in the cabinet, who 
was the most powerful part of the cabinet, 
VOL. XI. 
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opposed to it. Ail that U and his fricndlfe 
wanted was, to make ibe right hon. 
gentleman the most powerful part 
of the cabinet, on condition that he 
would uphold the principles which he 
bad avowed. The right hon. gentle-^ 
man, then, ought not to represent theoi 
as an unworthy set, with whom he cauti- 
ously sought to remain at a distance. He 
might depend upon it, unless he went on 
in a manner something different from that 
which he seemed disposed to adopt, he 
would not come down to the House so 
triumphantly in another session. The^ 
country at present gave him credit for 
consistency. There was a phrase, how- 
ever, which was expressive, though home* 
ly. It was called ** playing fast and 
loose.’* He would like to know more ex- 
actly what the right hon. gentleman pro- 
posed to do as to Catholic emancipation. 
Suppose it were carried here, it would, in 
all probability, be rejected by the other 
House. Did the right hon. gentleman 
doubt that such would be the case ? Placed 
behind so good a leader as the archbishop 
of Canterbury, a place-man would natur- 
ally think he was safe in all questions 
respecting church matters. How roust it 
be then, when be saw the archbishop of 
York, and seven other bishops, enlisted 
on the same side f And if at the head of 
this body the prime minister were seen, 
what would be said then ? Why this, 
advocates of emancipation have tried their 
utmost, and only see what a miserable 
minority they are in ?'* He appealed for 
he probability of this to the fate of two 
ills which had been latejy introduced— 
ne of which went no fuHber than to put 
the English Catholics o||f the same foot* 
'ug with the lri8)i«i» It was carried almost 
nanimously in this House; but when it was 
ent up, he ought to say down, to the 
ords, it was rejected by a large majority. 
And all this confusion might, perhaps, be 
traced to the sentiments of one man in 
that House, and the future views of inter- 
ested politicians with respect to him 

S oud cheers]. All that they had asked, 
en, of the right hon. gentleman was, 
that he would take that course which was 
likely to lead him to fame and honour-^ 
that he would be steadfast in the pursuit 
of those principles to which he was able 
to give life and energy— and that he 
would stand out for the adoption of 
those measures upon which the security, 
of the empire so much depended. They 
asked for no junction — they wished for 
3 A 
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Miifb They only wanted him to proceed 
at he had begun, and promises! him their 
•upport# , They made no conditions with 
him fori parliamentary reform. Upon that 
aubjeol toe was right welcome to his pre- 
aeoi notions, if ho chose, he might 
itoldce all his old speeches over again, 
they would occasionally answer his argu- 
suents ; but they would never ask him to 
give up his admiration fur old Sarum and 
the other rotten boroughs. Let him not 
labour at misconceptions, but take matters 
as they stood. If he would pursue the 
course most glorious to himself, they 
were there ready with their support 
ibr him ; if toe refused, they could 
not help it. [Continued laughter and 
cheers.] 

Mr. Canning explained. He had not 
insisted on the fact, that the opposition 
were pledged to parliamentary reform. 
But, whether it were so or no, it was im- 
possible for him to find a united govern- 
ment, *had he joined them; since they 
must have been divided, either among 
themselves, or with respect to him, upon 
the question of reform in parliament. 

Sir F, Blake complained, tliat the 
ministry was composed of individuals of 
discordant opinions. If he were asked, 
what he would do with the present admi- 
nistration, he would say, “Do away with 
them;’’ The liberal part of the cabinet 
were clogged in their movements by the 
drag-chain of their unwilling companions. 
The ultras in the cabinet would, he fear- 
ed, never become liberal. The motion 
should have his cordial support. 

The House divided : for lord Althorp’s 
motion, 136; for Mr. Goulburns amend- 
ment, 184* : Majority 48. 

List of the l^inority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Barnard, vise, 

Barret, S. M. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Becher, W. W. 
Belgrave, vise. 
Benett, John 
Benyon, B. 

Bernal, R. * 

Birch, J. 

Blake, sir F. 

Bmwne, Dom. 
Bnrdttt,sir F. 
Buxton, T. F. 


J. 

Calcraft, J. H. 
Calvert, C. 


Calvert, N. 

Carew, C. S. 

Carter, John 
Caultield, hon. H. 
Cavendish, C. C 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Chaloner, R. 
Clifton, vise. 

Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Oradock, S. 
Cr«evey,T. • 
Crompton. S. 
Davies, T. H. 
Denison, W, J, 
Denman, T. 
Duncannoq, vise. 
Dundas, hon , T. 
Evans, W. 
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Farrand, R. 

Fergusson, sir R. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M. 
Fitzvoy, lord J. 

Foley, J. U. H, 
French, A. 

Gaskiil, B. 

Gordon, R. 

Grattan, J. 

Grosvenor, hon. R. 
Guise, sir B. W. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Healheote, G. J. 
Heron, sir R. 

Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P, 
Hornby, E. 

Hughes, W.L. 

Hume, J. 

Hutchinson, hon.C. H. 
James, W. 

Jervoise, G. P. 
Johnson, W. A. 
Knight, R, 

Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton. J. G, 
Langston, J. H. 
Leycester, R. 

Maberly, J. 

Maberly, W, L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Mahon, hon. S.» 
Marjoribanks, S, 
Martin, Jas. 

Millbank, M. 

Milton, vise. 

Monck, J. B. 

Moore, P. 

Newport, rt.hon. sirJ. 
Normanby, vise. 
Nugent, lord. 
O'Callaghan, J. 

Ord, W. 

Osborne, lord F. G, 
Palmer. C. F. 

Pares, T. 

Pelham, J. C. 

Povwer, R, 

Powlelt, hon. W. 
Poynlr, W. S. 

Pryse, P. 
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Ramsbottom, J. 
Rickford, W. 

Rice, T. S, 

Ridley, sir M. W. 
Robaris, A. W. 
Robarts, G. J. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sirW. 
Rumboid, C. E. 
Russell, lord J. 
Russell, R. G. 

Russell, lord G. W. 
Robert&on, A. 

Scarlett, J. 

Scott, J. • 
Sebright, sir J. 

Sefton, earl 
Smith, John 
Smith, George 
Smith, hon. R» 

Smith, W. 

Stanley, hon. £. C. 
Stanley, lord, 

Stewart, W. (Tyrone) 
Stuart, lord P. J . 
Talbot, R. W. 

Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Wall, C. B. 

Warre, J.A. 

Webb, E. 

Wharton, J. 
Whitbread, S. C. 
White, S. 

White, col. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, W. 

Wilson, sir II. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Wood, M. 

Wyvil, M. 
WroUesley, sir J. 

TELLERS. 

Parnell, sir H, 
Alihorp, viscount. 

PAiRF.n OFF. 

Ellice, Ed. 

Ellis, hon. G. A. 
Sykes, D. 

Williams, sir R. 
Portman, J. B. 

Lloyd, J.M. 
Western, C. C. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday t May 12. 

Separatists.] Mr, Brougham pre- 
sented a petition from the Separatists of 
Sligo, praying for such an alteration iti 
tbe law as would enable them to enjoy 
those privileges which were within the 
reach of their fellow-subjects, without 
taking those oaths which they consoien- 
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tiously beUered it to be criminal in tbeoi 
to take. Whatever difference of opinion 
might exist as to their tenets, all must 
join in admiring their sacrifice of wealth 
to their honest and conscientious scruples. 
Those religious scruples were founded on 
certain passages in the Scriptures, which 
induced them to believe that they had no 
more right to take an oaih for the purpose 
of filling office, or to enable them to give 
evidence in a court of justice, than they 
had to commit murder, ihcft, or any other 
act forbidden by the Decalogue. They 
chiefly* rested on a sublime passage in the 
Kew Testament, v/hich positively forbad 
the taking of oaths. It might be said, that 
if the relief prayed for were granted to 
those persons, they must, as a matter of 
justice, extend similar relief to the scru- 
ples of all other sects. It was, however, 
already conceded to the Quakers and Mo- 
ravians. They might, in civil, though not 
in criminal cases, give their evidence with- 
out the sanction of an oath. Relief had 
also been extended to the Seceders in Ire- 
land. 

The Hon. G. A. Ellis observed, that 
the character, the sacrifices, and the suf- 
ferings of the petitioners entitled them 
to the relief which they sought, and 
which, he trusted, they would speedily 
obtain. • 

Mr. L, Forster sBidi that the learned gen- 
tleman could not render those individuals 
a greater service, than by turning in his 
mind liow it was possible to carry that 
which they requested into effect. The 
difficulty arose from those people having 
no distinguishing tenet, except this scru- 
ple of taking an oath. In the case^of a 
Jew, a Mahometan or a Hin,doo, the re- 
ligious forms of the party were known, 
and, under the sanction of those forms, 
he might give evidence. But, in the ab- 
sence of form, with respect to the Sepa- 
ratist, it was difficult to devrse what course 
could be pursued. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald thought tlie difficulty 
could easily be got rid of. It would be 
only necessary to enact, that, upon the 
Separatist's proving, by proper witnesses, 
that he belonged to that sect, he should 
be permitted to make his affirmation. 

Mr^ Lockhart supported the petition. 
Looking to the conduct of the Quakers, 
he saw no reason to apprehend any danger 
fcoHi relieving such men as the petitioners 
taking oaths. . 

Mr. Wynn was weRinolined to diminish 

the number of unnecessary oaths, but 
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would be very chary oV dtepenging with 
their sanction m a court of 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ May 13. 

SUPSRANNUATIOK FuND— PetITIOH 
AGAINST.] Mr. 5. Worthy presented a 
petition from the Clerks in the civil de* 
partments of government, complaining, 
that against the fair principles ol justice, 
and the conditions under which they were 
admitted to serve the public, and against 
the provisions of an act of 1810, they were 
taxed to the amount of 5 per cent upon 
their salaries, for contributions towards 
the Superannuated Fund. The hon.gen* 
tieman supported the petition, and de« 
dared the sense which he entertained of 
the injustice and impolicy of the act of 
1822, under which this unequal tax wai 
levied. 

Mr. Calcrajl said, he took no blame to 
himself, as he had done all that he could 
to prevent the House from adopting the 
measure. He hoped that government 
would lose no time in taking off so oppres- 
sive a burthen from the shoulders of those 
who were so little able to bear it. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he had 
never approved of the measure. It was 
unjust, because it was a particular lax 
upon particular persons, with whose emo- 
luments government could have no more 
right to tamper than with those of the ar- 
my and navy, or any other class of per^ 
sons. It was also unwise, because it 
operated to the changing of the tenure 
upon which the persons^ taxed had been 
accustomed to serve. It went to give 
them a greater clgim to fetired allowances, 
than should ever be allowed to the subor- 
dinate clerks of the departments. Now, 
however, the mischief was done ; and he 
was not prepared to say that he could de- 
mise any feasible measure for a substitute; 
though it would be very agreeable to him 
to hear that his right hon. friend was pre- 
pared with one. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that undoubtedly, it seemed a hardship to 
control the emoluments of those who were 
ill enough paid already, considering their 
merits and services ; but, the House must 
look at the situation in which the question 
stood. In former times, the pay Of the 
officers arose from fees, much more thnn 
from salaries. Those fees were very lu- 
crative, and enabled the holders, by gra- 
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dual, promotion to the highest station in 
each office, to provide for wir o^rn retire- 
ment on the. approach of age and infir- 
mity* There were also minor sinecures 
at the disposal of government, w ith which 
long and useful service was frequently re- 
warded* Gradually both fees and sine- 
cures were so reduced, that government 
had not sufficient means for that purpose. 
The practice then altered to the granting 
of retired allowances; which certainly did 
girow to a bulk which justified the inter- 
mence of parliament. Government being 
thus reproached, had recourse to the act 
of 1810, by which it was certainly not 
intended to convey a prescriptive right to 
retired allowance* But then each depart- 
ment was left at liberty to settle the re- 
tired allowances of its servants, and a new 
grievance sprung out of this power, espe- 
cially in the Customs and Excise, which 
again provoked the attention of parlia- 
ment, and the enactment of which this 
petition complained was the result of the 
whole. It was not exactly the sort of 
hardship which had been described. The 
payers had their quid pro quo, in the 
claim to retirement ; and as to the exclu- 
sive nsture of it, there was a regulation 
of the very same sort which required con- 
tributions from the navy to the chest at 
Greenwich. 

Mr., F. Buxton said, it seemed very 
hard, ofter the reductions which had been 
made, that those regulations should be 
continued, by which the clerks were ex- 
pected to continue their respective servi- 
ces for double the period formerly re- 
quired, and that all the recompense they 
received in the way of superannuation al- 
lowance, should be from money which they 
had paid out of their own pockets. He 
had no connexion whate^r with the pe- 
titioners, of whom he knew but three, 
and those only by sight. He trusted that 
their case would receive the consideration 
of the government, and that they would 
be restored to the footing on which they 
before stood, in 1818. 

Mr. Secretary Peel bore testimony to 
the ability, integrity, and fidelity of the 
persons spoken of* At the period of Ilia 
coming into office as secretary of state, 
he found that the measure, against the 
efiect of which the present petition was 
directed, had been agreed upon. He saw 
tliat it was intended to operate universally, 
ar>d he could not, thereibre, claim an ex- 
emption in favour of those who were to 
be. employed under him* The House 
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would recollect, that it was alone respon* 
sible for this measure ; which was forced 
upon the government, and to which they 
could not object, as it contained a pro- 
position to lower their own salaries* 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the sentiments 
of the right hon* secretary had his warm 
concurrence. He had longbeen of opinion, 
that the government officers, from the 
highest to the lowest, were very inade- 
quately paid. 

Mr. Watson Taylor hoped, that the 
former decision of the House would not be 
suffi^red to prejudice the claims of itie pe- 
titioners; but that justice would be done 
to a very deserving class of persons, who 
had endured considerable privation by the 
measure. 

Mr* H. Sumner said, the regulation 
had been adopted at a period when a very 
loud cry had been raised for universal re- 
trenchment. In this and in other instan- 
ces he thought it had been listened to 
unwisely and unjustly. 

Mr. Hume said, that the ground upon 
which the measure had been adopted, was 
the great increase which had been found 
in the superannuation list, and the amount 
of the expense which it brought upon the 
country. When the measure had been 
proposed, the late lord Londonderry ob- 
jected to the Clerks in public offices being 
left without any provision after age should 
have incapacitated them for further ser- 
vice. Upon that occasion, the House 
agreed that some provision ought to be 
made for them, and the regulations al- 
luded to were adopted in consequence. 
He (Mr. H.) had himself proposed the 
14th plause, by which it was provided, 
that in case of the deatli of any of these 
officers before he should be entitled to, 
or have enjoyed, the superannuated fund, 
the whole sums that he might have paid 
should be considered as his personal pro- 
perty, and handed over to his representa- 
tives. The superannuation system, there- 
fore, was in the nature of a tontine, and 
was in no case a benefit to the public, but 
to the persons by whose contributions it 
was kept up* He thought the House 
ought not to suffer itself to be run away 
with by any fancied liberality, and should 
be cautious in undoing what had been 
done on very due deliberation. 

Mr. Huskisson would not have risen, 
but for the remark made by the hon. mem* 
berfor Aberdeen, respecting the increase 
in the superannuation list. That such en 
increase had taken place at the period to 
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which he alluded, was very true ; but tio« 
thing could be more easy than to explain 
the cause by which it was produced. 
Under the former system which prevail- 
ed with respect to government offices, large 
fhes were permitted to be received, and 
there was a considerable number of ^mall 
sinecure offices which were at the dis- 
posal of those who had the direction of 
the various departments. These two 
sources furnished a provision for the clerks, 
when they were no longer competent to 
the discharge of their duties. Parliament, 
howev*er, thought fit to abolish the fees 
and the offices to which he alluded ; but 
no substitute was then provided for the 
aged clerks. Those who had the direction 
of them had the painful alternative of 
either seeing the public duty ill-perform- 
ed, or of dismissing those who had once 
been highly serviceable, without the means 
of existence at an advanced time of life. 
It was necessary that they should be re- 
moved, and he asked if common humanity 
did not demand, that some provision should 
be made for such persons ? This would 
account for the rapid increase of the su- 
perannuation list soon after the system 
was established ; and the rapid mortality 
which followed it was the best proof he 
could give, that the persons admitted de- 
served the aid which was lifibrded them 
by it. Before it was imputed to the go- 
vernment of tliat day, that they had been 
lavish or wasteful in distributing this fund, 
it should be known, that the average num- 
ber of years that the persons on the su- 
perannuated list had served the public was 
twenty-nine; and the average stipend was 
1)4/. per annum. He would ask, whether 
this was a wasteful distribution of the pub- 
lic money? The total amount was a large 
one, but it had grown out of the circum- 
stances he had explained to the House. 
Whatever the House might; choose to do, 
he was sure that no persons could be more 
gratified than himself and his colleagues, 
if any further reward, should be given to 
the services of those persons, whose merits 
and fidelity they had a daily opportunity 
of witnessing. 

Sir Achnd hoped, that the hon, 
member for Yorkshire would be encoura- 
ged by the favourable reception of the 
petition, to bring the subject again before 
the House. 

Sir T. Baring trusted that the prayer 
of the petition woulcUbe agreed to ; as he 
thought tliat the officers of the Crown 
were not sufficiently paid. 
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Mr. Tm Wilson said, he would take his 
share of the odium which attached to the 
measure complained of, becausehe thought 
at the time it was carried, that the interests 
of the country required retrenchment in 
every practicable shape. He should now 
be no less willing to give the alteration 
suggested his fullest support, if it should 
appear expedient. 

Mr. Stakes said, that two years only had 
elapsed since the House was pursuing a 
rapid race of retrenchment and economy, 
and he begged to ask what reason had 
been given, why they should pursue a 
contrary extreme ? He trusted that the 
subject would be fully discussed before 
any alteration was determined on. 

Mr. James said, that when the ministers 
had taken off all the assessed taxes, he 
should be glad to concur in the proposal 
to reward more amply the public officers. 
Until then, the intended liberality would 
be ill-timed. 

Mr. S. IVortley intimated, that he 
should probably, at an early opportunity, 
introduce the subject in another form. 

Sugar Bounties.] Mr. W. Whitmore 
rose to bring under the consideration of 
the House, the subject of which he had 
given notice ; namely, the Drawbacks, or 
Bounties, which were paid on the exporta- 
tion of Sugar. His object was, to procure 
the appointment of a select committee, to 
consider the question ; and he trusted 
that he should make it appear to the 
House, that such a measure was called 
for by peculiar circumstances. It would 
be necessary for him, at the outset, to 
show how the affair stood. In the first 
place, the West-lndia interest possessed 
a monopoly of sugar in the English mar- 
ket against all other countries in which 
sugar was produced, with the exception 
of the East Indies. But the sugar which 
was imported from the East Indies paid a 
duty of 10/. more than that which was 
imported from the British West-Indies. 
The sugar imported from the West-Indies 
paid a duty of 27a. per cwt. when the 
price was under 475., and of 30s. when the 
price was above 475. ; therefore, the sum 
which constituted the difference between 
the high and low duty was only 3s., which 
he considered too little. It happened 
that when sugar was exported to the con- 
tinent, it received a drawback, not com- 
mensurate with, but greater than the 
duty whifch it had on importation, to the 
extent of 35. A bounty of 35. was there-*' 
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fore given on exported sugar. This fact 
Qould not be denied ; but that was not the 
whole of the question. The su^ar which 
was exported was in a refined state, and 
received a further drawback. In the pro* 
oess of refining, a considerable quantity 
of molasses was necessarily abstracted 
from the sugar, and the weight was there- 
fore diminished. For instance, 1121b. of 
augar yielded only 56lb. of refined sugar, 
when prepared for the home market. But 
he waainformed, that when the sugar was 
intended for exportation, it was not suffi- 
ciently refined ; but a considerable quan- 
tity of molasses was left iinextracted from 
it. The consequence was, that instead of 
1121b. of raw sugar yielding only 561b. of 
refined sugar, that quantity generally pro- 
duced from 601b. to 65ib. The price of 
molasses in the market was from 25s» to 
30 j.; therefore there was an enormous pro- 
fit on the exported sugar, which, as he 
had shown, contained several pounds of 
molasses which ought to have been ex- 
tracted. After reaching the continent, 
the sugar underwent another process of 
refinement, to fit it for the market there. 
It would be a material point for the com- 
mittee to consider the effect produced 
upon the home market by the continuance 
of the bounties. The consumption of su- 
gar in Great Britain,in 1823, was 1,130,000 
cwt. The excess which was exported was 
560,000^ upon which the public paid a 
bounty of 168,000/. The principle of 
abolishing bounties had been adopted re- 
cently with regard to Ireland and Scot- 
land ; and he had yet to learn either the 
justice or the policy of continuing them 
upon the exportation of sugar. He was 
aware that he should be told of the dis- 
tressed state of the West-lndia interest. 
He acknowledged the existence of that 
distress ; but he felt that it was his duty, 
as a member of parliament, to endeavour to 
point out the causes which produced that 
result, in order that it might b'e ultimately 
removed. In considering this part of the 
question, it was necessary to ascertain, 
whether the distress which existed in the 
West-Indies was of a temporary or of a 
permanent naturd— -whether it was likely 
that it could be removed by palliatives, or 
whether it had its root in the system it- 
self upon wliich the West-Indies were con- 
ducted, and whether it would not be ne- 
cessary to change that system altogether, 
before any good could be effected . He 
would read to the House a few statements, 
which would prove that the distress in 
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which the West-lndia interest was at 
present involved was not of a novel butofa 
permanent nature. In 1792, Mr. Bryan 
Edwards had said, <‘The great mass of 
planters are men of oppressed fortune, con- 
signed by debt to unremitting drudgery 
in colonies, with a hope, which eter- 
nally mocks their grasp, of happier days, 
and a release from their embarrassments.” 
In 1785, Mr. Tobin declared, that for 
one planter that lives at his ease in Great 
Britain, there are fifty tailing under a load 
of debt in the colonies.” A report of a 
committee of the House of Assembly at 
Jamaica, in 1792, contained the following 
passage: — “In the course of 20 years, 
177 estates in Jamaica have been sold for 
the payment of debts ; 55 estates have 
been thrown up ; 92 are still in the hands 
of creditors ; and 80,021 executions, 
amounting to 22.563,786/. sterling, have 
been lodged in the provost’s office.*’ Ano- 
ther report, made in 1804*, after describing 
a stateofgreat distress, states, that “a faith- 
ful detail would have the appearance of a 
frightful caricature.” Again, in 1807, 
another report contained the following 
passage: — “ The sugar estates lately thrown 
up, brouglit to sale, and now in the court 
of Chancery in this island and in England, 
amount to about one-fourth of the whole 
number in thd colony.” Similar facts 
were stated in a report which was made 
in 1811. All these testimonies proved, 
that with regard to the West-Indies, dis- 
tress was the rule, and prosperity the ex- 
ception. Experience had proved, that in 
every age, and in every part of the world, 
such a state of things inevitably produced 
the depopulation of the country in which 
it existed. The reason why such a result 
had not occurred with respect to the West- 
lndia colonies was this— that they were 
possessed by a country abounding in 
riches and capijtal, a portion of which had 
been continually pouring into them. The 
state of the West-lndia colonies was more 
deplorable than that of the most wretched 
and inhospitable parts of the world. Even 
in Lapland, prosperity was the rule, and 
distress the exception ; the reverse was 
unfortunately the case in the West-lndia 
colonies. — These were the grounds which 
had induced him to look into the question 
in the manner he had done, and he should 
now proceed to state thecauses from which, 
as it appeared to him, principally arose 
the distress of this brqnch of trade. These 
were— the absence of the proprietors of 
the estates, mortgages, consignments Co 
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mortgagees, and the expense inthe system 

of management, in consequence of having 
the estates in the hands of overseers, in- 
stead of being in the hands of tlie proprie- 
tors themselves. These were all, in their 
different respects, materially important, 
but still only subservient to that great 
cause upon which all the rest depended. 
He would not disguise from the House 
his sincere opinion, that this main cause 
of distress and misery was the system of 
slave-labour. He was well aware of the 
difficulties which any man had to encoun- 
ter wlio touched upon this subject, and 
how difficult a thing it was, to obtain a 
favourable hearing; but, however unfa- 
vourably he might be received, he must 
discharge what he felt to be his duty, and 
without meaning to enter at very great 
length, endeavour to place, by a few facts, 
the opinion he entertained in an obvious 
point of view. He had already stated, 
that the principle distress arose from the 
principle ofslave-lubour. That slave-labour 
was always of necessity more costly than 
free, was not stated now for the first 
time : it had been invariably recognized 
as true, by all who had examined the sub- 
ject, unbiased by the influence of inter- 
est ; and he should endeavour to shew the 
similarity w hich our colonies bore in this 
respect to different countrfes at different 
periods, with a view to prove that the 
statement was correct. The greater ex- 
pense of slave-labour proceeded upon this 
principle — there must be some inducement 
to make men work ; labour was not natu- 
ral ; there must be either some feeling of 
interest, or some principle of coercion. 
Now then, which will, interest or coercion, 
produce the greater quantity of labour ? 
When a man works, influenced by a feel- 
ing of interest, he endeavours to accumu- 
late a fund to provide for the wants of old 
age and infancy, and which he superin- 
tends with care and diligence: but, in the 
other case, it is far diderent ; for when a 
fund is left at the disposal of managers, it 
is generally regulated without any atten- 
tion to economy. 

This was the general principle; and 
having shewn the view be took of the 
subject, he did not feel it necessary to go 
further into this part of the sul^ect, but 
he should endeavour to illustrate his 
principle by example. Now, let any roan 
who was at all acquainted with the nature 
of agricultural labour employ a man to 
work by the job, the day, or by compul- 
sion. Do we not know, that with the 


first, the man works w,ih aU his zeal and 
power and energy ; that in the second, Ua 
exertions will be smaller ; but that in the 
third, his labour, as compared >vith the 
other two cases, will not onl^ be very 
deficient in quantity, but in quality J The 
subject was so abundant in instances, and 
they presented themselves from so many 
quarters, that his embarrassment consistea, 
not in the scarcity of examples but the 
difficulty of making a selection. Now^ 
he would first refer to ancient Italy ; and 
there he found that the writers on rural 
economy traced the decline in the pros* 
perity of the country to the system of 
slave-labour. The same thing was to be 
remarked in the United States of America. 
In the northern parts of that extensive 
country, labour was free, whilst io the 
south it was done by a slave population t 
and it had been remarked, that the 
moment you pass the boundary by which 
the country was so distinguished, the 
difference became immediately perceptible. 
In the north the farms were small, the 
farm-houses comfortable, and a general 
air of comfort seemed to prevail : the 
lands appeared to be in a slate of fertility, 
and were managed with every attention 
to economy. But when you crossed the 
I boundary, you found a state of things 
j exactly the reverse : labour itself sickened 
and drooped under the influence of slavery 
[hear, hear !]. The slave-owners, it was 
true, lived in a state of roagniflcence» 
but then they were surrounded by the 
miserable hovels of the unfortunate slaves, 
who cultivated the soil under their direc- 
tion. It was aho a matter of considerable 
importance, as affecting the value of land. 
Forinstance, in Virginia and Pennsvlvania. 
In Pennsylvania, wherelabour was free, the 
value of land was one-third higher than 
in Virginia. In Maryland, in the lower 
part of which slave-labour was carried on, 
the distinction was still greater. 

To follow this up with all the instances 
he could adduce, would occupy too much 
of the time of the House ; but, before he 
quitted this part of the subject, he begged 
to call the attention of tlie House to one 
particular instance, which was, in his 
judgment, entitled to the fullest consi- 
deration. The case had been alluded to 
before in that House, and nothing, as it 
appeared to him, could be so conclusive^ 
He meant the case of the lion. Josias 
Steele, of Barbadoes. This gentleman's 
estate /lelded him a very small return 
upon which be lived in England : finding 
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hiiiiaelf embarrassed, he went over to the 
aelony, with a view to ascertain whether 
there was any thing in the system which 
tended to produce the distress in which 
he found himself involved. Being a gen* 
tieman of a comprehensive mind, and not 
Sktly to he affected by the prejudices 
WeessariJy springing out of a state of 
livery, he turned his attention to the 
system. He had a property of 1 ,060 acres 
and 288 slaves, amongst whom, in the 
space of three years, there were 15 births, 
and 57 deaths. Immediately on his 
arrival he proceeded to take measures for 
the amelioration of his slaves. He intro* 
doced a system of having negroes tried 
by negro courts, and abolished whipping ; 
and the consequence of these wise changes 
was, that in the space of four years and 
three months from the introduction of the 
new system, the number of births was 4*4*, 
the deaths 41, and, with respect to the 
improvement of his estate, the nett amount 
of his profit was increased more than 
treble. So that here we find the conse* 
quence of this judicious course of policy 
was, an increase of births, a decrease of 
deaths, and an augmentation of property 
[hear. hear !]. ^ ^ ^ 

Under circumstances of freedom, if 
property be secure, the effect must be, to 
accumulate the national wealth, and pro- 
mote the national prosperity. Look to 
that interesting colony on the shores of 
Africa, Sierra Leone ; and he alluded to 
it particularly, because its internal con- 
stitution was the same as that of our West- 
India colonies ; and he was sure that any 
one who examined its condition would 
discover a degree of comfort, a rapid 
progress of wealth and civilization, and of 
that moral wealtfi which distinguished 
man, such as was not surpassed in any 
other country in the world. He would 
beg to turn the attention of the House to 
the amount of duties which were annually 
received there. He had a return from 
1812 to 1823, but he should not trouble 
the House with going through the entire. 
However, he found that the produce of 
the duties amounted in the year 1812 to 
1,922/.; in 1813 to 1,538/.; in 1820 to 
6,153/.; in 1821 to 6,314/.; in 1822 to 
4,764/* ; but in 1823 the duties amounted 
in three quarters to 6,939/* ; and if the 
other quarter was in the same proportion, 
it would be more than double what it had 
been in 1822. This, then, proved a con- 
siderable increase of trade; and public 
buildings, churches and other improve- 
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ments were going on rapidly. Their 
trade was extending in the interior of 
Africa, and persons from the river Niger 
came to trade with this very interesting 
colony, and carried away its various pro- 
ductions. Why then, when we saw such 
bene^cial effects flowing from a system 
which was not clogged with restrictions, 
or prohibitions, or monopolies, why should 
we not expect the same effects, if the same 
causes were put into operation in other 
colonies ? The next document to which 
he should refer, related to the state of 
trade in Hayti, which was drawn up by 
one of the secretaries of state belonging 
to that island; and this would clearly 
demonstrate that Hayti was making a 
progress to prosperity no less rapid than 
the country to which he had just alluded. 
He did not mean to trouble the House by 
enumerating all the items in this long 
document; but there were some of the 
statements it contained to which he prayed 
particular attention. In 1 822, the number 
of ships employed in the import trade 
amounted to 1,135, the tonnage was 
121,474, the amount of the cargoes was 
13,017,890 dollars, the duty to the state 
amounted to 1,477,178 dollars. In the 
export trade, the number of ships em- 
ployed was 700 ; the tonnage 78,769 ; the 
total value of the exports of their various 
commodities was 9,020,397 dollars, and 
the total duty on exports was, 1,365,402 
dollars. The state of Hayti was in the 
enjoyment of freedom and security, and 
there was no reason to infer, that the 
same results would not follow a similar 
system, whenever it might be introduced, 
lie held another document in his hand on 
the same subject, and he was sorry it was 
in the French language, because he was 
prevented from reading its contents to 
the House; for it exhibited the most de- 
lightful picture of the prosperity of the 
people, and demonstrated in the most 
conclusive manner, the advancement of 
the country in agriculture. 

He was aware that he had trespassed 
too long upon the attention of the House 
[hear, hear!], and should immediately 
come to that part of the question which it 
would be expedient to consider, provided 
the sum now paid on the export of sugar 
should be devoted to promote the pros- 
perity of these islands. What he should 
propose was, that the sum raised upon the 
people of this country (and which he 
should be able to prove, if the House 
would grant him a committee), should be 
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devoted to promote the great object of 
emancipation. He did not mean to pro- 
pose any violent change in the present 
system. He was persuaded^ that the 
easiest means of facilitating the object 
would be that proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Canning) jn one ^ 
of his resolutions respecting Trinidad; i 
namely, that the slaves should have one 
day in the week allotted to them tO' raise 
a fund by which they might ultimatel}' be 
enabled to purchase their emancipation. 
This, he thought, would be a measure of 
wise iJolicy ; and, if a sum of money could 
be raised equal to that now levied on the 
people, the effect would be, to promote, 
to a very great degree, the emancipation 
of the slaves, whilst at the same time it 
would confer a great benefit upon those 
who received the purchase money, and 
would also abolish that system from which 
their distress arose [hear, hear !]. There 
.were various other ways in which such a 
fund might be rendered available to the 
object, but be should not trespass longer 
on their patience. He would implore the 
House to grant the committee for which 
he meant to move, not with a view to go 
into those points to which he had alluded 
latterly, but specifically to inquire into 
the operation of these bounties, in order 
to ascertain, whether the view he had 
taken of the subject wi re correct, and 
whether this sum was or was not raised 
on the people as he had stated it. 
That fact being proved, it would be a 
subject for further consideration, in what 
manner so large a sum could be most 
beneficially applied. He wished distinctly 
to have it understood, that he proposed 
to limit the inquiry to the object he had 
stated, and if his opinion should be cor- 
roborated, it would be seen that there 
existed a system quite at variance with 
those principles of free and unrestricted 
trade, upon which the government pro-, 
fessed to act. He should now conclude 
by moving “ That ajselect committee be 
appointed to inquire into the Bounties paid 
upon the export of Sugar.’* 

Mr. Huskissqn said, that so large a 
portion of the able dissertation of his hon. 
fricMid had been addressed to the great 
question of slavery, and so small a portion 
of it to the very narrow question of which 
he had given notice; namely, the draw- 
backs on the exportation of sugar, that he 
thought the House vaould agree with him 
in thinking, that it would have been much 
more properly addressed to the House, 
VOL. XI. 


when the great question was under tfidt 

consideration, , if his hon. friend was tiet 
prepared witli some practical measure to 
be introduced in the present session wkh 
reference to this portentous question and 
all the important considerations gro*wing 
out of it. After the feeling which 1 m 
been generally exwessed on the subject 
in that House, and the mode in which it 
had been determined to approach it, he 
thought it would have been much better 
I if the hon. member had left the subject 
i to the executive government, and net 
I have agitated a question which was fraught 
I with such fearful consequences. His bon. 
friend had stated at large his abstrabt 
views, founded upon moral considerations, 
as to the relative value of compulsory aiM 
of free labour ; which latter he had a^fii 
subdivided into work by task sfnd work by 
I day. In the general principle it was im- 
' possible not to agree ; but, for the reasons 
! be bad stated, and in which the House 
I seemed to concur, he must repeat, that 
j this was not the proper trm6, nor the 
i proper mode, for such discussions : and he 
i had further to complain of his hon. friend, 

I for having shaped his motion in such a 
! way as that the House were taken by 
! surprise, and had not come down prepared 
i for the discussion of this important subject; 

I and also, having discussed it, for not coming 
^ forward with some practical measure. It 
would not, therefore, be expected tbathe 
; should follow his hon, friend through his 
; details ; and he should confine himself 
simply to that small portion of the 
question which was embraced in his motion. 
His hon. friend said, that the condition of 
the West Indies was most unfortunate ; 
that distress was theif natural state, and 
prosperity the exception ; and then he had 
referred to the history of Jamaica by Mr. 
Bryan Edwards ; so that if he were to 
follow his hon. friend, he should have to 
trace the history of that country for 
the last forty years from the' period of 
their prosperity, into which they had 
been speedily raised by the great 
convulsion at St. Domingo, down to their 
subsequent distress, occasioned, perhaps, 

I by tliat very sudden change. But, ho 
j would take simply the premises of his 
hon. friend, and admitting that the dis- 
tress existed, without going into the 
causes of it, he might even admit, that 
cultivation by slaves might have aggra- 
vated tl^e difficulties ; but, admitting all 
this, he would ask his hon. friend, whe- 
ther it was wise to select precisely 
3 B 
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moment of their distress, to deal out a 
.measure, the immediate effect of which 
must be, even according to his own view, 
to a^ravate this distress? His hon. 
friend^ sanguine as he was«-<and God 
knew how heartily he wished his hopes 
iOonld *be realized — must at least admit, 
^bat although, perhaps, there existed a 
facility for a change from slave labour to 
free, yet still it was not a thing of a mo- 
meot : he knew--*he must know, that the 
.amelioration of the state of the colonies 
must proceed upon other and different 

f rounds from a sudden emancipation, 
[is hon. friend must be aware, that 
before these salutary advantages could 
be obtained, all the aids of improved 
moral intelligence, all the motives to good 
action, must be well inculcated and well 
understood, before they could hope to se- 
cure for the slave-population that benefit 
which a change in their condition was 
intended to realize for them. He was 
convinced that if his hon. friend would 
look with more care into all the details of 
calculation which the subject involved, he 
would find himself much mistaken in many 
of the essential parts of his estimate, and 
necessarily wrong in the conclusions which 
he drew from them. If these errors had 
entered into his calculations, why call for 
their correction by the appointment of a 
committee ? It was a dry matter of fact, 
capable of elucidation without taking any 
such course ; and being so, no parliamen- 
tary ground had been laid for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, which, in the present 
state of the West-India interests, was 
calculated still more to embarrass those 
engaged in the trade, in all their fiscal 
and pecuniary arrftngeroents. The sense 
of parliament having been already ex- 
pressed upon the great general West- 
india question, and it being understood 
that it was to be left to the consideration 
of the executive government, and intrust- 
ed to their responsibility, lie thought it 
would be wise not to deal with it by inci- 
dental debates either in or out of com- 
mittees, but to leave it where it could be 
most practically viewed. When his hon. 
friend said, that, by his proposed arrange- 
ment, a fund for the emancipation of 
slaves might be created, amounting to no 
less than 1,100,000/., he again greatly 
overshot the mark ; for the actual amount 
of the difference to which he had alluded, 
as paid into the Exchequer, did not ex- 
ceed from 100,000/. to 150,000/! Taking, 
however, that part of bis hon. friend’s 
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proposition, for granted, he must say, 
that it ought to be propounded in a dif- 
ferent shape. If that change in the con- 
dition of the slave-population was to be 
effected by a fiscal measure of economy, 
let it be broadly put to parliament, whe- 
ther Jliey were ready to work what might 
be deemed a salutary change, and to pay 
such an amount in cash to the masters, to 
purchase the emancipation of such a 
number of slaves. As to what his hon. 
friend had observed, respecting the pros- 
perity of Sierra Leone under a different 
system, did he mean to say, that what 
was practical in the education, disci- 
pline, and internal regulations and im- 
provements of a small colony, so placed, 
and so paid for, could be practically in- 
troduced, and with equal practicability 
managed, when transplanted and applied 
to the condition of the West-Indian popu- 
lation of 800,000 slaves ? That the com- 
mercial policy of Great Britain was alter- 
ing, was indeed clear. His hon. friend 
could not he unaware of the immense 
change which was now working in the 
old commercial system of the world, by 
the recent events which had occurred, 
and were still in progress, in the new 
world. A great commercial country like 
this, must more or less, adapt her po- 
licy to a state* of things which had arisen 
in those large and important colonies 
which had separated themselves from 
their previous state of European depend- 
ence. New interests had been created, 
and still were creating : and England 
must regulate her policy according to cir- 
cumstances, many of which were not yet 
fully developed. This, again, was a point 
of discussion into which he thought it 
would be improper for him incidentally^ 
to embark, with his hon. friend. For 
these reasons he trusted the House would 
agree with him, that there was no neces- 
sity for appointing a committee to ascer- 
tain facts which were not in dispute, and 
more particularly for the purpose of dis- 
cussing conclusions which could not fail 
to awaken jealousies and alarms, which it 
was not prudent at the present moment 
to excite. 

Mr. Whitmore^ in reply, observed, that 
he had the most conclusive evidence to 
shew the great difference of price which 
existed between the sugars of the British 
plantations, and foreign sugars of inferior 
quality, on bond, y It was quite clear 
tliat some change of system must^ take 
place. When the right hon. genUeniaa 
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charged him with absurdity, because so 
large a sum as he had named was not 
paid into the Treasury, he must beg leave 
i6 assert, on the other side, that the sums 
paid into the Treasury did not measure 
the amount drawn out of the pockets o'' 
the consumer. 

The motion was put, and negatived. 

Continuance of the Salt Duty.] 
Mr. fVodehouse rose to bring forward his 
promised motion for the continuance of 
the Salt Duty ; and to enable the House to 
ascertain if some more substantial relief 
could not be obtained for the country by 
the diminution of an equal amount in some 
other part of the public burthens. He 
was aware that the great objection which 


ence, that he was no advocate for these 
severe Excise laws, or their accompanying 
penalties ; but, he must declare, that both 
the one and the other ought to be conti* 
dered with patience, and not with passion^ 
He begged to call the attention of the 
House to what had been said by Mr. 
Carr, when he was examined respectii^ 
the operation of the Excise laws, before 
the committee on the criminal laws* Mr. 
Carr, before that committee, had justly 
laid it down as a principle, that if low 
duties were imposed, low penalties would 
suffice ; but that it was the imposition o' 
high duties which necessarily led to big! 
penalties, and these in their result, to th 
desperate schemes of smugglers. Soipe 
thing had been said of the anomalous dif 


had been urged, as it were in limine, on the 
consideration of this subject, was, that the 
faith of parliament stood pledged for the 
entire abolition of the salt duties [loud 
cries of “ hear”]. He hoped he was not 
particularly prone to any laxity of prin- 
ciple ; but he confessed he could not sec 
how a vote of that House could be held 
indissoluble. Parliament was a collective 
body, its faith was its united pledge ; 
perhaps this pledge might have been given 
when one third of tt)e collective body 
were not present. But, be that as it 
might, his idea of the licfhour of parlia- 
ment was, to measure its conduct by the 
present view of what it would be best for 
the true interest of the country to adopt, 
under all the circumstances of its present 
situation. Their duty, and the express 
order of their institution was, at the time 
of their being called upon to consider a 
proposition, to see what was then best for 
the interests of the country to adopt. 
What, then, was the best course for the 
House to take, under existing circum- 
stances, with respect to the remaining 
salt duties? He was aware that the ob- 
jection was not so mucfi as to their 
present amount, as it was to the operation 
of the Excise regulations which still ac- 
companied the payment of what remained, 
and the particular inconvenience of which 
was felt by the class less able to bear that 
infliction. It must be obvious to all, that 
the details of such a subject roust be left 
practically to the individuals engaged in 
the regulations. He had, therefore,, for 
information upon that point, referrecl to 
Mr. Carr, the solicitor of the Excise 


ference between the English and IrisI 
salt duties, and an argument for the tota 
abolition had been founded thereon. Upoi 
that point he would merely remark, tha 
as they had now a consq}idation of thi 
English and Irish Excise boards, somi 
regulations might be made to obviate thi 
objection to which he alluded, consistent 
with the fair retention of the remaining 
portion of the duty. The amount of duty 
retained was 300,000/., and the expense 
of collection, estimated at 5 per cent, 
was 15,000/. In viewing this object^ he 
had called for returns, showing the state 
of Excise prosecutions in England and 
Scotland during the last flve years, and 
the result established his opinion, that the 
diminution of the duty had repressed 
smuggling in the article. In 1819, the 
general amount of Excise prosecutions 
was in number 191, penalties recovered 
from 3,000/. to 4*, 000/. ‘In the year ending 
5ih Jan. 1824, there were twenty-three 
prosecutions, and the^enalties recovered 
w ere 53/. The slate of prosecutions actu- 
dly originating with, and carried through 
Jie court of Exchequer, was, in 1819, 37 
prosecutions; penalties recovered, 2,400/* 
In 1824*, three prosecutions; penalties 
recovered, 11/. 185. Sd, In Scotland, 
in 1819, there were 513 prosecutions, 
and 4,000/. recovered. In 1824, 212 
prosecutions, and 604/. recovered. The 
smuggling in salt was, therefore, almost 
wholly done away with. There was one 
man in Cheshire who used to e^mploy 25.of 
these men during the high duties, and he 
had discharged them all when the tax was 
reduced. He knew, from what he could 


[cries of hear,” ^ from the opposite learn from the bakers of Norwich, thikt no 
benches]. -He begged to inform the hon. smuggling in salt was carried on there; 
gentlemen who had just cheered his refer- and the hon. member for Yarmouth could 
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^ay whether lie had or had not received 
Similar information respecting the fisheries 
Yarmouth.^On the subject of the fish- 
eries,' he was far from wishing the adop- 
tion of any measure calculated to discou- 
rage them; but it was well known, that 
thmr fisheries could not be carried on to 
an indefinite extent ; sometimes the fish | 
woultj come, when the men or their nets 
were not there to catch them; and, at 
other tiroes, when the nets were spread, 
the fish would not approach them. There 
was not the same quantity of fish consu- 
med here, as there was in Catholic coun- 
tries. The next point to which he should 
allude was the nuantity of salt used for 
the purposes of agriculture. He was 
aware that, under the existing law, it was 
necessary that a person using it for these 
purposes should give a certificate, stating 
the quantity which he used, the land on 
which he used it, the sheep, or other 
cattle, to which he gave it, and the result 
which he derived from it ; and that, if he 
failed to give such certificate, he was 
liable to a penalty of 405. a bushel for 
every bushel of salt he consumed, or to 
a penalty of 100/. for the whole quantity, 
at the discretion of the Board of Excise. 
He had no objection to do away entirely 
with the necessity of giving this certificate. 
With regard to the utility of salt for 
agricultural purposes, he believed it to be 
much magnified. The hon. member for 
Cumberland, could, however, afford to the 
House the best information upon that 
•ubject, as he had frequently employed 
aalt upon one portion of his estates, and 
not upon another.^ He understood, that 
not only' the members for Wareham, and 
Shaftesbury, and Bodmin, were opposed 
to his proposition, but also ail the mem- 
bers of the western counties; and that, 
too, chiefly on account of the advantages 
which the employment of salt conferred 
upon the agriculturist. There^ was, how- 
ever, one gentleman connected with the 
western counties, whose support he ex- 
pected, and whose vote he would rather 
have than that of all the other gentlemen 
of the western counties put together. 
That gentleman was the hon. baronet, 
the member for Westminster. On a for- 
mer night, that hon. baronet had said, 
that it would be of the greatest advantage 
to Ireland, if the House voted to her 
service the million of money which it 
was going to expend on much worse 
objects; and had added, that he*^ should 
l^el great satisfaction, if the 500,000/. 
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which the House was going to expend on 
new churches, the 300,000/. for therepnirs 
of Windsor Castle, and the 200,000/. 
which was derived from the salt du- 
ties, were to be transferred to the use 
of the population of that distracted coun- 
try. ,He inferred, from this declaration, 
that the hon. baronet was in favour of the 
proposition which he was now going to 
submit to the House; for he could not 
see how the hon. baronet could derive 
200,000/. from the salt duties, unless lie 
was prepared to continue them for a lon- 
ger period. The hon. member then pro- 
ceeded to contend, that the repeal of 
the existing salt duties would be of very 
slight advantage to the country. He 
was aware that Mr. Parks, when he was 
asked by the committee, “ what new 
manufactures from salt, or otherwise were 
likely to originate from the repeal of the 
salt duties ?” had answered, “ that it was 
impossible to ascertain the number of new 
manufactures that might rise upon the 
repeal of the salt-tax; for such an impetus 
wduld be given by it to every branch of 
trade, that all the manufacturers would 
set about examining in what manner it 
be could best applied to their particular 
trade.’^ Now, if Mr. Parks would come for- 
ward, and state §ny particular trade to which 
the recent reduction of the salt duties had 
given the slightest impetus, he would im- 
mediately withdraw his motion. Nay, if 
the hon. member for Bodmin would lay 
aside his afi’ection for pilchards, and stand- 
ing forward in the dignity of an abstract 
man, would assert, that the fisheries had 
derived from that reduction the benefits 
which it was asserted that they would derive, 
he would also withdraw his present mo- 
tion. The hon. member for Shaftesbury 
had declared to the same committee, that 
if the salt-tax were repealed, the small 
house-keeper would use 14lb of salt where 
he had formerly used one ; and the larger 
house keeper would use a bushel where 
I he had formerly useda gallon; and he had 
further added, that if salt were used in 
the potteries, which he promised it would 
be, were the tax repealed, the health of 
the workmen, who, at present, were much 
liable to paralysis, would undergo great 
improvement. Now, without meaning 
the slightest disrespect to the hon. mem- 
ber, he would ask, was there any man 
who could believe this statement to its 
full extent / Sir T. Bernard, speaking of 
the salt-works at Northwich to the same 
committee, had said— 
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Vestibulum ante ipsumj primisque in foucibus 
orci 

Luctus ct ultrices posuere cubilia curs, 
Pallenteaque habitant morbi 

meaning by the <<pallente8 morbi/* the 
147 excisemen who were stationed there 
to prevent any fraud upon the retinue. 
Really, when hon. gentlemen talked in 
such a strain, and when they inveighed 
upon the demoralization which was likely 
to arise from the continuance of the small 
duties upon salt, he must say that, for his 
life and soul, he could not understand 
them/ He then proceeded to argue, that 
if these duties were continued, the coun- 
try might be freed from the window-tax 
paid by small houses, and supported his 
proposition by references to the last popu- 
lation returns. He had been told, that 
his motion for their continuance was inad- 
missible, because a positive pledge for 
their repeal had been given to the House 
by the members of his majesty's govern- 
ment. Now, that proposition he for one 
could not understand. He would illus- 
trate what he meant, by an example. He 
had maintained, and he did still maintain, 
in common with his majesty’s ministers, 
the policy of keeping up a sinking fund. 
But he would ask, whether he must vote 
for thesinkingfundremainiygatfJ, 000,000/. 
in perpetuity, in case it should appear to 
his majesty’s government, upon mature 
deliberation, to be expedient to diminish 
the amount of it, and to relinquish a part 
of it to diminish the amount of taxation ? 
Certainly not ; and yet the House and the 
government were as strongly pledged to 
support the sinking-fund at 5,000,000/. 
under all circumstances, as they were to 
repeal the remaining salt-duties. His rea- 
son for moving to continue them was, that 
he did not consider them to be in them- 
selves objectionable, and that he wished 
to keep up a source of income with which 
little or no fault could be found, and to 
get rid of another which was liable to 
much and serious- abuse. Contending 
that it was the duty of hon. members to 
look at taxation, not as it affected their 
particular constituents, but the country at 
large, he called upon them to judge of 
the present motion, not by their private 
interests, but by its general merits. The 
hon. member concluded by moving ** That 
it is expedient that the present rate of 
duty on Salt be continuecf, in order that 
his majesty’s government may be thereby 
better enabled to give a more effectual 
relief to the country in the ensuing ses- 
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sion of parliament, by the remission of the 
duty payable on windows.** 

Mr. Cartwright seconded the motion^ 
He thought the duty^ at it® present 
amount, not oppressive, and that other 
taxes might be remitted, which would be 
more beneficial to the people. The ma- 
chinery, by which the salt-tax was collecu 
ed, was not, he contended, more expen- 
sive than the machinery for collecting se- 
veral other taxes. .If the tax were remit- 
ted, he doubted whether it would go into 
the pockets of the people. 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer said, 
that standing in the particular situation 
which he did as a minister of the Crown, 
he was anxious, at that early period of the 
debate, to declare, without reserve, the 
opinion which he held with regard to the 
present motion. Honourable members 
would do him the justice to recollect, that 
in the statement which he had made to 
them, at the commencement of the< ses- 
sion, he had distinctly informed them that 
if, in the course of it, there should be a 
general feeling that the cessation of this 
tax ought not to take place at the time 
hxed for it by law, it would not be a 
difficult task to find other means of afford- 
ing relief to the public ; but that he was 
of opinion that, as far as himself and the 
government were concerned, they were 
pledged — [great cheering.] specifically 
pledged — to adhere to the law as it now 
stood. He would not go so far as to say 
that parliament was pledged to stand by 
that law, if it were good that that law 
should be repealed ; or that the govern- 
ment were bound not to repeal it, if the 
repeal of it were either good or useful to 
the public. He had. therefore, on for- 
merly addressing the House, qualified the 
pledge which he had given in this manner 
— that there must be a strong general feel- 
ing in favour of this tax before he* could 
venture to propose its continuance. If, 
therefore, any such feeling had been ex- 
cited, be should have felt himself at liberty 
to support the motion of his hon. friend ; 
for he agreed with his hon. friend in think- 
ing, that the objections to the continuance 
of the 2s. duty on salt had been very much 
over-rated. Indeed, it was his opinion, 
that the consumer would not be at all be« 
nefited by the repeal of it. It was impos* 
Bible, he contended, to retain these two 
shillings duties without retaining the eix- 
emptio^s. He was inclined to say, that 
if any tax on salt were continued, it ought 
either to be much more than or to be 
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^uced 10 so low a rate as to dispense 
entirely with the exemptions ; for it was 
these exemptions, that all the smug* 
peijnry, and demoralization arose, 
whiai tendered this tax so generally ob- 
^tienable. Though he believed, that if 
jilie exempt were removed, and the 
Ib^hs lowered, the produce of the tax, 
filoin the greater consumption given to 
iHe article taxed, would be as great as it 
ms at present, he was not prepared to 
iiiy that there was no objection to the 
extinction of these exemptions. The 
lien, member for Bodmin would, perhaps, 
tell him, that the evil created oy these 
exemptions was not compensated by the 
amount produced by this small tax — a sum 
which he believed was somewhere between 
SOOfOCM* and 250,000/. The question 
which he had to put to himself was this — is 
the advantage which the public income 
(derives from this tax sufficient to justify 
me in retaining it against the indisposition 
of the House ? which certainly was much 

S etter than he had previously expected. 

is bon. friend had told them, that he an* 
ticipated many objections to his motion. 
He had told wem, that he had reckoned 
among his opponents not only the hon. 
members for Shaftesbury, and Bodmin and 
Wareham, but also all the members con- 
nected with the western counties. This 
was a proof that there was no strong feel- 
ing in the country in favour of this tax. 
He therefore felt, that, after the pledge 
which had been given, government would 
not be justified in continuing it a moment 
longer than the period fixed by law. 
Tliinking that there was no general feeling 
in favour of the tax, he had not waited 
for the expression pf the opinions of the 
House; but had come forward at the 
Mrliest opportunity, to make a suggestion 
to his hon. friend, which lie trusted he 
wouldmot be indisposed to adopt ; namely, 
to withdraw his motion. As his hon. 
friend had coupled his project with 
another, to which he could by no means 
accede, he should have been obliged to 
make the same request to him, even if the 
House had been inclined to listen to his 

t roposal about the salt-duties. If his 
on. friend was not disposed to accede to 
his suggestion, he must conclude by mov- 
ing Ae previous question [loud cfieer- 
mg]. 

Cries of "question, question,” were 
then raised, mingled with a loud^csll for 
" Mr. Wodehouse” from all aides of the 
House. Upon which, Mr. Wodehouse 
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rose, and, with the leave of the House, 
withdrew his motion. 

Salary of the Judges.] Mr. J?. 
Martin, after a speech which was render- 
ed inaudible in the gallery by the confu- 
sion prevalent in the House, moved a 
resolution of which the efiect was ** to in- 
crease the salaries annexed to the great 
offices of state, and to high judicial situa- 
tions of the country, so as to render 
them more adequate to the labour and 
importance of the duties to be discharg- 
ed, and more worthy of the justice and 
liberality nf the nation.” 

The Speaker asked, whether any gentle- 
man seconded the motion ? 

Mr. R. Martin said, that an hon. mem- 
ber had promised to second his motion, 
whom he did not at that moment see in 
the House. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that lie rose as 
an officer of the Crown, but not to second 
the motion of his hon. friend. With re- 
gard to the first part of his hon. friend’s 
proposition, he did not mean to say a 
single word ; but with regrad to the se- 
cond, he might be permitted to state, that 
the propriety of increasing the salaries of 
the judges had recently been, as indeed 
it deserved to ^e, under the consideration 
of the Crown. The emoluments of the 
judges were at present insufficient to sup- 
port the situation which they occupied in 
the country, and fluctuated according to 
the fees which they received. Now, be 
thought that nobody would dispute this 
proposition — that the emoluments of the 
judges ought neither to be precarious, nor 
derived from uncertain fees. The public 
interest required, that such an addition 
should be made to the salaries of the 
judges, as would induce men in the prime 
of life and of mental vigour, to devote 
themselves to Uie discharge of their im- 
portant duties. 

Mr. Uobhouse stated, that he should 
feel it his duty, if the suggestion of the 
right hon, secretary should ever be sub- 
mitted to a committee, not only to oppose 
it, but also to submit another motion of 
very considerable importance to it, if that 
suggestion were adopted : namely, that in 
future, there should be no promotion on 
the bench. He would not now state his 
reasons for such a motion, but he had a 
motive for entertaining the intention ; and 
he repeated, that if the suggestion of the 
hon. gentleman should travel to a com-* 
mittee, be would not shrink from explain- 
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ihg that motive. He threw this iotima- 
tiou out, in order to give the right hoo. 
gentleman fair warning, that the propo- 
sition, come when it might, would meet j 
with opposition. Many hon. gentlemen 
thought with him on this subject,* and it 
would be found, that the generality of (he.j 
country concurred in the opinion. 

Mr. Leicester was favourable to an in- 
crease of the judges* salaries ; and hoped 
the addition would be accompanied with 
a provision for a third assize. 

As there was no motion before the 
House, the conversation here dropped. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday t May 14*. 

Alien Bill.] The bill was read a 
third time. On the motion, that it do i 
pass, I 

Lord Gage said, he had no objection to ' 
the principle of the bill ; but he thought ! 
the power entrusted to the secretary of ! 
state to send foreigners not only out of 
the country, but where he pleased, re- 
quired some limitations. As the bill now 
stood, the gallant Mina, and Alava, might 
not only be sent out of the country, but 
back to Spaip. Suppose a Polish or an 
Italian refugee were demanded by the 
power, which at present domineered over 
Poland and Italy, wopld their lordships 
stand tirm ? And if the ambassador of 
either of those powers should make war 
or peace depend on our compliance, would 
their lordships prefer a war to giving up 
such an alien ? He thought some clause 
should be introduced into the bill, limiting 
the power of the secretary of state as to 
sending aliens to other countries. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it would be 
the duty of every British minister, to re- 
sist any such demand, and run the hazard 
of a war rather than comply with it. 

Lord Clifden agreed, tnat the power 
entrusted to the secretary of state was too 
great, and would no doubt be much abused, 
if it were not for the check in which 
ministers were held by a free press. 

Lord Holland was against the principle 
of placing confidence. Some persons 
entrusted with arbitrary power, abused it 
without knowing it and without wishing 
it ; others abused it designedly. The 
whole principle of this bill was arbitrary, 
and it ought to be restricted as much as 
possible. As the bjll now stood, it was 
impossible for parliament to see its enact- 
ments enforced. The secretarjf of state 


might send an alien to any place te 
pleased, ^d to some place Whe^ bii life 
ipight be forfeited, according to seine 
bitrary regulations, which ivere eaiyi 
laws by the courtesy of Europe. 

Lord Gage then moved, that the follow- 
ing clause be added by way of rider to 
the bill Provided always^ that nd 
alien under the provisions of this act sb^l 
be transported,* in any case, to any pnrt 
of the dominions under the authority of 
his lawful sovereign.’* 

The Earl of Liverpool ohyecteA to the 
clause as answering no good purpose* If it 
was right to give the power of sending at| 
alien out of the country, this power must 
not depend on the alien going of himseli^ 
but there must be a power of sending him, 
and that power must employ force in 
carrying him away, if necessary. It was 
not possible, nor would it be judicious, to 
place any limits to this power. He should 
not wish to send a refugee Spaniard to 
Spain ; but the power of sending aliens 
away must be left without limits. 

Their lordships then divided on lord 
Gage’s motion : Contents, 13 ; Not Con- 
tents, 25. The bill was then passed. 

Silk-Manupacture Bill.] On the 
order of the day, for tlie second reading 
of this bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had, 
on a former occasion, presented a petition 
from the Silk manufacturers of Dublin, 
complaining of the impediments thrhwn 
in their way by the Dublin Society, which, 
he understood, was a mixed company of 
ladies and gentlemen, who met as aboard 
of trade, to settle the rate of wages, and 
sundry other matters. When parliament 
delegated a power to fi% wages, and create 
regulations to the Dublin Society, it had, 
in fact, given that society as mui^ power 
as it had itself. In a country like this, 
where freedom was regarded as the only 
sure basis of prosperity in trade, he was 
sure he had only to state these restrictions, 
to ensure support to the bill which was to 
repeal them. He did not expect, there- 
fore, any opposition to its second reading. 
It was the same, in substance, as the bill 
which had been introduced to their lord- 
ships last year ; and when he took iotp 
consideration the sound opinions as to 
freedom of trade, which prevailed on hia 
sic^p of the House, he was sure that theirw 
the bill would meet no opposition ; naitlier 
did he •expect it would be opposed by 
their lordships on the other side« Lilt 
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seMtOQ their lordships had allovred a bU 
milAr hill to be read a second'time. Har- 
iri then, already sanctioned the principle 
of^tbe measure, their lordships would not 
atirely act so inconsistently as to refuse a 
•eebod ' reading to the present . bill. A 
taaeilire had already passed, by which all ] 
restrictions were to be removed in 
1696; and he wished their lordships now 
to consider, whether it wduld be right to 
hamper those restrictions, until the time 
when the foreign importations should take 
place, which would render all the precau- 
tions they had taken abortive. It was 
^ hoped that, by the machinery which the 
capital of this country could afford to put 
in motion, we should be enabled to out- 
sell every other country ; but he wished 
to know what encourogement the master 
manu&cturer would have, to employ his 
capital' in improving n trade from which 
he conld derive no benefit* By the inge- 
nuity and industry of our manufacturers, 
this county might hope to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of an export silk-trade ; but, 
while the law remained in its present 
state, that was impossible. The British 
manufacturers of muslin had outdone the 
manufacturers of India in that article ; 
and, though wages in France were low, 
they were not so low as wages in India. 
There was, therefore, no reason, if the 
restrictive laws were repealed, why the 
manufacture of silk might not be brought 
to such a state in this country, as to ren- 
def it as great an object of export as 
cotton* It was said, the journeymen 
would suffer by the alteration he proposed. 
Now, he stood there with the wish of 
supporting equally the interests of the 
journeymen and the masters. It was, in- 
deed, impossible tof'separate those interests 
in the view which he took ; for he well 
knew, that if a free trade existed, the 
maUer could not obtain an advantage, 
without at the same time bcncfitting the 
journeyman ; but, the regulations he 
wished to do away with precluded the 
operation of this principle. Suppose the 
journeyman to apply to a magistrate for 
an increase of wages, the magistrate judg- 
ed of the necessity of the rise by the price 
of the quartern loaf* If, at the last ad- 
justment, the loaf was 8d., and at the time 
of the application it was lOd., the magis- 
trate thought he did enough if he raised 
the wages of the weaver one-fourth, l^ut, 
nothing could be more injurious to the 
interest of the journeymiln weaker than 
this i^lce for the article he made. 
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On an increased demand, he would ob- 
tain higher wages ; but he was tied down 
by the price of the quartern loaf. On the 
other hand, when the trade became lan- 
guid, the master could not afford to paj 
the fixbd price ; he, therefore, withdrew 
his capital, and the journeyman was thrown 
out bf en^ployment. Another hardtihip 
created by the law was the restriction re- 
specting apprentices. A weaver could 
have no more than two. Thus, when old 
age or infirmities had rendered a man, 
who had devoted himself to a profession 
which required the exertion of great in- 
genuity, incapable of earning a livelihood 
by the labour qf his hands, he was prohi- 
bited from supporting himself by teaching 
others. He might have a large family of 
children, and in that case it would be 
natural for him to wish to employ them ; 
but the journeyman must sacrifice his 
paternal affection to the restriction of this 
impolitic law. — The noble earl next called 
their lordships* attention to the regula- 
tions in the weaver’s price-book, and 
pointed out the injustice of only the same 
price being allowed per y;3rd for certain 
articles, whether the width was a yard or 
half a yard. With regard to fancy work, 
it never was carried on to „ a less extent 
than at the moment he was addressing 
their lordsliiji^. When that work was 
regulated by law,, the labour of two per- 
sons vvas necessary ; but, since machinery 
had been introduced, one was sufficient ; 
yet, notwithstanding tlte advantage gained 
by machinery, this branch of tlie trade 
had declined ; because the master was 
obliged to continue to pay for two per- 
sons, though he needed only one. The 
noble earl concluded by expressing a 
hope that the observations he had made 
would induce their lordships to proceed 
to the second reading of the bill. 

The Earl of Westmorland opposed the 
motion. From every thing he had heard— 
and what he had heard was confirmed by 
the petitions on the table — as much alarm 
prevailed ifow among the industrious po- 
pulation of Spitalfields, as last year. It 
would be better to see what effect the law 
lately passed would have, before their 
lordships proceeded further. It was a 
very serious matter rashly to disturb the 
minds of great masses of people. The 
silk-trade was not said to be at present in 
a state of distress; consequently, there 
was no ground for ienmediate interference. 
To put an end to long-existing regula- 
tions was a thing which ought not to be 
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hastily done. He would, therefore, move 
as an ameiidment, <<that the bill be read 
this day six months.’* 

Lord Ellenborough thought the present 
the best time for removing the restric- 
tions, and intimated his determination to 
vote for the bill. 

Their lordships divided : For the second 
reading: Contents 23. Not-Contents 8. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday f May \1. 

State of Ireland.] The Earl of 
Liverpool rose, to move for the appoint- 
ment of a committee on the State of Ire- 
land, similar to that recently appoinled by 
the other House. When the Insurrection 
act was under consideration last year, 
ministers had promised, in the case of its 
being thought necessary to renew that 
measure, to give every necessary informa- i 
tion to parliament on the state of Ireland. | 
It was with a view to the fulfilment of this \ 
promise that henow moved, “That acom- j 
mittee be appointed, to examine into the | 
nature and extent of the disturbances in j 
those counties of Ireland now subject to | 
the operation of the Insurrection act.’’ | 
The Marquis of Lamdown said, he ex- i 
perienced a melancholy satisfaction at 
finding that, however desirous ministers 
had hitherto been, to escape from all in- 
quiry on the subject of Ireland, that now, 
after years of delay, an inquiry was forced 
upon them by what had occurred in ano- 
ther place. The measure, as limited by 
the terms of the noble earl’s motion, was 
unfortunately of a very partial nature ; 
still, it was gratifying to hear it proposed, 
even under those limitations, that some- 
thing like an inquiry should at last begone 
into. At the same time he must say, that, 
limited as the noble earl’s motion was, he 
was afraid the inquiry would be very far from 
going to the root of the evil,* and produc- 
ing that full disclosure of its cause which 
could alone enable their lordships’ to dis- 
cover those constitutional remedies which 
they ought to apply instead of continuing 
that inefficient remedy to which they 
had already so often resorted. He, 
therefore, implored their lordships to con- 
sider, whether it was not- their duty, to 
satisfy themselves as to the causes of the, 
evil, and whether that satisfaction could 
be obtained by an inquiry into the. state 
of only certain parts of the country. It 
wa9 also his wish to« enable those who 
m^h^be of opinion that the inquiry 
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ought to be general, to tecord-iuclr omt" 
by moving m amendment to 
effect. If It could be supposed that 
districts of Ireland into which the Itisur** 
rection act extended wens the only parto 
of the country in which the circumstances 
that gave birth to the disturbance^ eidst- 
ed, he should be qui^ as willing as the 
noble lord to confine the inquiry to those 
districts ; but that this was not the casot 
their lordships, who were aware of the 
proceedings of the Irish government 
respect to the application of this act, need 
not be told. They well knew the nioe^ 

I with which it had been attempted to 
I tinguish, by delicate shades and thin jpet:«tv 
titions, between the peaceable and 
turbed districts. They knew how ofleiotT 
it had been made a question by the ma- 
gistrates and the government, whether a > 
certain place was nt for the Insurrection 
act. Under these circumstances, was it 
possible for their lordships to take a just 
view of the subject submitted to tneir 
consideration, without going into the ge- 
neral question of the state of Ireland i 
Would the noble earl point out any part 
of Ireland, in which he could positively 
say, that the Insurrection act would not 
be enforced next year I A full and 
j prompt investigation was due to the pre* 

I sent peaceable part of the country, to pre- 
vent the great calamity of the extension 
of this act, which, wherever applififd, waa, 
attended by most dreadful consequences 
to the population. To facilitate this ob- 
ject he would propose as an amendment, 
to insert after the words, “ that a com- 
mittee be appointed,’’ the words “to in- 
quire into the general condition of Ireland, 
and jnore particularly to examine into the 
extent and nature of the disturbances,’* drc. 

The Earl of Liverpool denied that there 
had been manifested on the part of his 
majesty’s government any indisposition to 
inquire into the state of Ireland. They 
had, in several instances, thought it pro- 
per that inquiry should be instituted ; but 
they had always been of opinion, that in 
order to render inquiries useful, they 
should be definite in their nature. No 
advantage could be gained by . adopting 
the noble marquis’s amendment. The 
original motion was limited only as to 
locality ; in every other circiunstance, the 
inquiry was, made as large as the noble 
marquis could desire. With respect to 
locality, their lordships would feel, that 
the inqui^t if gone into at all, could not 
fall to be conducted according to this 
SC 
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ofitie moHon ; fbr the persons appointeil | 
t^i^aire #oidd doubtless turn their At> 
IdAtiob first fO those parts of the country 
whisre evil was most crying. Had it 
VUmn nittdb general, the first object would 
lli!#O heeh, to ascertain what part of the 
tOOfiiiry, and what part of the subject, 
ahoyld be commenced with, which 
Jilidiild have brought those who had to 
iaqtiire precisely to the point specified 
to the motion. For these reasons, he 
ujnist oppose the amendment. 

Lord iiTtng thought, that some good 
niight be done by the inquiry but wished, 
it had been more extensive. He was 
aware, however, that such an inquiry could 
not easily be obtained. The learned lord 
oki the woolsack would resist any interfer- 
ence with one party. He would say, 
••These are my Orangemen, the only true 
Protestants.*’ It was said, that Ireland 
had been but half conquered ; and though 
we bad now got a Union, things were not 
much better for that, as it seemed to be 
bat half united. Some fatality appeared 
to mix in all affairs relative to Ireland. 
Two parties were constantly in a state of 
hostimy, the one claiming rights which 
tbe other denied. He therefore feared 
that the inquiry which the noble earl was 
to set a-going would not be of much use. 

The House divided on the amendment : 
Contents 20: Not-Con tents 50: The com* 
arittec was then appointed. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, May 17. 

• Parliamentary Reform.] The 
Sherifis of London presented a petition 
from tbe corporation, praying for a reform 
of parliament. . 

Mr, Alderman Wood said, that the pe- 
tition had been carried by a large major- 
ity to a court which was fully attended. 
Ijie fact was, that neither the freeholders 
ef London or Southwark were represent- 
ed at present in that House. With the 
pvesent number of members it was impos- 
sibiethat the interests of their constituents 
could be properly attended to. 

Mr. W. Smkh said, he very well recol- 
lected having given his feeble support to 
the celebrated petition for parliamentary 
reform brought up in 1792, and in all he 
bid ever heard upon the subject, from that 
time up to the present, he had never heard 
die arguments of the petition answered, 
li was very truly said, that tb^ metropo- 
btaa freebolderawere not roprestuted in 


any tolerable proportion to their wealth, 
population, and intellect. The members 
of the city and borough could not possi- 
bly know whom they represented. About 
11,000 persons, scattered over all parts of 
the country, elected the members for the 
city of London, which contained some hun- 
dreds of thousands. The possession of a 
freehold in any of the other cities gave the 
owner a vote for the city. Now, he had 
held a pretty considerable freehold in the 
city of London for nearly half a century, 
and he had never been allowed to vote for 
the city. He hoped that the .House 
would listen to the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. T. Wihon could never promise his 
support to any measure of parliamentary 
reform until brought forward in a tangible 
shape, by way of complaint against some 
stated grievance or abuse. 

Sir 7. Coffin thought, that tl» reform of 
the petitioners began at the wrong end. 
They should first reform themselves. 

Lord J. Russell said, that though he had 
not thought it expedient to agitate the 
question this session, he had not abandon- 
ed it, but intended early in the next ses- 
sion, to submit a motion upon the sub- 
ject ; as he considered a reform of parlia- 
ment equally necessary to the protection 
of the people and the security of the 
House. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Law Merchant Amendment Bill.] 
On the order of the day for going into 
a committee on this bill, 

Mr. Robertson said, that the monied 
men who were in the habit of making ad- 
vances on goods, and who were the prin- 
pal supporters of the bill, had no reason 
for introducing it into the House; because, 
when they made their advances, they had 
always the means of ascertaining whether 
the property which was pledged to them, 
was really vested in the party pledging it. 
Foreign countries held out the same secu- 
rity to Englishmen sending their goods 
thither for sale, as we, by this bill, were 
about to deprive foreigners of in England. 
He would ask merchants whether they 
would willingly consign goods to the con- 
tinent, if the tigents to whom they were 
consigned were^ allowed to pawn them; 
and, in tbe event of the failure of those 
^ents, to be deprived of their property ? 
The bill was calculated to destroy the 
warehousing trade of the country. 

Mr. Huskisson sud, if he thought the 
bill injurious to the commerce pf Idie 
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country^ and to the warehousing systenii 
he certainly should not give it his support. 
But he was convinced it would have 
a contrary effect. The question was 
very material as it affected the commer- 
cial law of the country, and the commit- 
tee of the last session, which had inquired 
into this part of the practice of our fo- 
reign commerce, had made a report on 
the subject which contained a great deal 
of curious information. He had, how- 
ever, not suddenly formed a determina- 
tion on that report, but had reserved to 
himself to consider the question during 
the recess. If this had been a legal ques- 
tion simply, or if it had been a practical 
uestion of trade, he should not have 
eemed himself competent to the forming • 
a decided opinion on it. But it was in | 
reality a great question of commercial j 
policy, in determining which, neither the : 
technicalities of the law, nor the details of ; 
the practice of trade, were of much con- i 
cern. It was certainly not to be denied, | 
that whatever obligations existed between i 
principal and agent, or, as it was techni- : 
cally called, between merchant and factor, ; 
should be strictly observed, and that if ; 
the agent exceeded the powers delegated | 
to him by his principal, he should be se- 
verely visited ; but, in the consideration j 
of the present bill, this was not the ques- ' 
tion. The point at issue was, what should i 
be done with the third party who advanced ^ 
money on goods pawned to him by the ; 
agent who had the possession and the os- j 
tensible property of them? It was quite I 
clear that an agent, to whom goods were | 
committed for custody, exceeded his j 
powers if he pawned or sold them, and I 
should be punished for such an abuse of | 
conhdence. But if the possession, on 1 
the part of the agent, were accompanied | 
by ail the symbols of property, it was not | 
bt that a third party, who had trusted to 
those symbols, should suffer. What did 
the principal do ? He selected his agent, 
and entrusted him with the power of shew- 
ing an appearance of property. If he se- 
lected an unfaithful agent / though it was 
proper that the agent should be punished 
ibr his infidelity), was it not also proper, 
that the principal, rather than a third 
party, should bear the consequences of 
the acts of the agent, over whose selection 
thrt tWrd party had no control 1 It was 
said, indeed, that the possession of per- 
sonal effects was no evidence of property, 
except as to good&i* sold in open market. 
This might be sufficient in the early stages 


of society, when transactions were fe«» 
open, and conclusive. buslnee* 

was carried on by credit, a merehii^ 
who sent from Ireland to the oontinent bit 
butter or his other goods, oWined ai| 
advance immediately on his consignuai^l^ 
it was always in his power, by the biU of 
lading, to limit the power of the agent, so 
that the agent really possessed no power 
but what the principal chose to impart le 
him. But, if the hill of lading was of 
such equivocal import as to convey te 
third parties the idea that the absolute 
property was vested in the agent, on tbe 
principal surely the loss shodd 
the House would take the trouble to feed 
the cases in the report of the cominiltea^ 
it was impossible, he thought, to r#ise 
coming to a decision in favour of the btlK 
One case was as follows; a meroben^ 
bought a quantity of seed from another^ 
and requested the» seller to aMow it to re** 
main in his warehouse. This was com- 
plied with, and after some time the pur« 
chaser asked the person in whose ware- 
house it was deposited, if he had any 
jection to advance 2,000/. on the seed ? 
The person so applied to, knowing tbait 
the seed had not changed hands since tbe 
sale, and that it was worth more tbao 
2,000/. advanced the money; the pur** 
chaser, after receiving that sum, bscatttO 
a bankrupt: the bolder of the seed was 
about to sell it to cover tbe advance, when 
a third party stept in (a merchant at Anib* 
werp), who said, the purchaser hag been 
acting as a factor for me : he had no power 
to pledge the seed.'* The court decided 
in his favour, and the 2,000/. advanced 
under such circumstances, and on the 
faith of such evidence of property, was 
lost. The existing laW had been found so 
inconvenient, that the courts had deemed 
it necessary to make an exception in re- 
spect to bills of exchange and Exchequer 
bills deposited in the hands of bakers. 
A bill of lading, accompanied by the pos- 
session of the goods, was such a symbol 
of property, that a third party dealing 
bona fide with the possessor of tbe goods, 
and having no means of ascertaining whe- 
ther he was not the owner, ought to be 
legally protected. The agent was select- 
ed by the owner, who had consequently 
the means of guarding himself against 
the possibility of the document which he 
placed in the hands of the agent beii^ 
misapplied ; while the third party had r40 
possibility of ascertaining Ine extesMb of 
the agent's responsibility. The owner of 
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tile goods had the power of selecting his acts of the latter, and not a third party, 
OTOnt—- he had the power of punishing buying and paying fairly in the market, 
him for misconduct— he had the power of Mr. J. Smith said, that when the ques- 
restraining the negociability of the instru- tion was first introduced it was very intrU 
nieiiCs with which he was intrusted. Was cate ; but the right lion, gentleman oppo- 
H or equitable, therefore, that a third site had obviated the difficulties which had 
jpaity should suffer for misconduct of an obstructed his comprehension. What 

S ent, against which it was impossible for could be more unjust than the old plan— - 
It third party to provide, but which which was, that if a man wanted 100 tons 
Ikiight be guarded against by the discre- of hemp, and went to a broker who 
lion of the owner ? The hon. member thought proper to sell for 38/. a ton what 
bad said, that the warehousing system he was ordered by his principal not to sell 
would be rendered inefficient if this bill under 40/. in such a case the sale was to 


were suffered to pass into a law. Now, 
be was so far from acquiescing in this opi- 
nion, that he thought the warehousing 
aystem would be wholly inoperative, if, 
while we Invited foreigners to deposit 
their goods In our warehouses, we at the 
same time suffered the law of merchant and 
factor to remain on so vague and uncer- 
tain a foundation, as to afford no security 
to the deposit. At a period, when im- 
portant changes were taking place in the 
tiommercial world, it was incumbent on us 
to avail ourselves of all the advantages 
which our wealth and position presented 
to UP. Under the present circumstances 
of the country, and with a view of se- 
curing those commercial advantages, he 
thought it peculiarly important that the 
;bill should pass. 

Sir J. Nexvport thought the House and 
the country were greatly indebted to the 
Tight hon, gentleman for his exertions in 
promoting the commercial interests of the 
country. 

Mr. SpJees said, that the bill conferred 
1)0 new powers, and gave no new privilege 
to the consignors of goods. Tlie plain 
state of the case was this. There was a 
consignor who gate his goods to a con- 
signee, who sold them to ii third party in 
the market ; and that third party became 
responsible for any default of the con- 
signee to his employer, with whom he had 
no conference whatever in the business. 
Surely the loss, if any liability to loss oc- 
curred in consequence of the default or 
insolvency of the consignee, ought to fall 
on the consignor, who intrusted his goods 
to him, and not on the third party, who 
was the mere purchaser in the market, 
and who had paid for them in the way of 
trade. 

The Solicitor General also thought, that 
the consignor, who could qualify in any 
manner he thought proper his own man- 
datum, and protect himself from «his con- 
signee, ought to be responsible for the 


be null and void ; and though that hemp 
was sold ten times over by the buyer, still 
the misconduct of the original agent viti- 
ated all the subsequent sales, and the pur- 
chasers might be ruined whilst dealing, so 
far as they w'e^e concerned, fairly and 
openly in the market? He thanked the 
ri^ht hon. gentleman for a bill which went 
to remedy so much injustice. 

The bill was then committed. 

Warehoused Wheat Bill.] Mr. 
Huskisson moved the second reading of 
this bill. 

Mr. Handle^ said, that however bene- 
ficial this bill might be to the right hon. 
gentleman's constituents at Liverpool, 

I still he was informed by competent judges 
that its effect •would be very different on 
the general interest of the agriculture of 
thiscountry; since it would hold out an en- 
couragement to foreign countries to de- 
luge the British market with their corn. 
Entertaining this opinion, he should move 
j as an amendment, “ that the bill be read 
a second time that day six months.” 

Mr. Denis Brown said, that, considering 
the particular interests of Ireland, he would 
I oppose the bill. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, he was disposed to 
promote the principle of the bill, if the 
I right hon. gentleman would consent to 
discuss the Iasi clause hrst: he alluded to 
the clause which regulated, that there 
should be 1961bs. of flour for every 5 
bushels of wheat. 

Mr. Huskisson said, that an insinuation 
had been thrown out against him respect- 
ing this bill which he felt it necessary, in 
the first instance, to repel. Nothing could 
be more unfounded. He never had intro- 
duced, and never would introduce, a mea- 
sure to that House— and he should be un- 
worthy of his situation if he did so — at the 
instance of his constituents, which was at 
variance with the intibrests of the empire 
at large. He had given notice of this 
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measure before he had heard one word | corn to decay in stoTes, when a portion of 
on the subject from any gentleman at Li- | it could get vent in a foreign market* Aa 
verpool. The history of the bill was siin- j the law 6tood> this corn must perish in 
ply this. During the course of the last | store; it was not convertible, when it ap* 
winter, many representations had been i proached putridity, into manure, or food 
made to him, but not one from Liverpool, : for any kind of cattle. A remarkable in. 
stating that a considerable quantity offo- | stance of that had occurred not long ago. 
reign flour was importing into this country, ; There was a calamitous fire which con* 
principally from Hamburgh and Dantzic, j sumed extensive stores in Liverpool ; in 
for the purpose of being ground and sent | the property so destroyed, there was a 
out in flour to the West Indies. The j quantity of wheat; still the consumed, 
persons from whom he had received this | and deteriorated particles were capable of 
information were not at all concerned in i being converted into manute and food for 
the trade in corn. They wereWest-India j swine, but to no purpose — the law as it 
merchants; and, on looking into the mat- | stood disallowed that convertability. All 
ter, he found that their representations that he proposed to eftect by this bill was 
were well founded. He ascertained, by | merely to allow so much foreign wheat to 
a letter which he received on the 9th of i be taken out of the granaries and convert* 
March, that there were then 14,000 bar- | ed into flour, to meet the immediate colo* 
rels of flour in Liverpool, and about 8,000 nial consumption. He meantno interference 
barrels in London, which had been recently whatever with the corn-laws, nor had he 
imported from Dantzic and Hamburgh, the slightestintention of holding out any en. 
The circumstance which led to this spe- couragement to foreign growers to deluge 
culation was the difficulty which occurred this country with their produce. With re- 
in arranging and securing the supply of spect to the quantity of flour which was 
flour from America, for the British West- made from the bushel of corn, he had 
India colonies. The subject being once | yielded to the suggestion of the hon* 
started, it naturally led to the considers- | member for Cumberland, that the barrel 
tion of the state and condition of the | of flour should be six bushels, and not five, 
large quantity of foreign wheat, which i this was to meet the condition of the old 
had been for years locked up under bond corn which was gradually decaying. It 
in this country, and a good deal of it in was very singular that this alarm should 
a perishable state. In the view which he have been suddenly created about the ef- 
took, he saw on the one hand, that there feet of this bill upon the home-market, 
were colonies dependent upon Great Bri- j when merely some bran could alone find 
tain for their supply of flour, and that it I its way there from the operation of his 
would be wise to allow some portion of | bill. A month ago, the very same gentle- 
that large British capital to get vent j man entertained no apprehension from 
which was locked up in foreign wheat, I opening the ports, and letting the corn it- 
merely for the purpose of having it put | self out of the warehouses. Respecting 
into a state fit to be trans-shipped for co- | the general markets, who could, in this 
lonial use. As the law stood, this foreign month of May, anticipate what would l>e 
corn was exportable as corn, but not as the state of the coming harvest ? The 
flour* What was there unfair in permit- present average price of corn was 66s. 
ting that to be sent as flour, which could [cries of “no” and of “63^.”]. He would 
go as corn ? — in fact, so far,* to make that repeat, the price was as he had quoted it, 
which was technically unexportable, le- from the average made up yesterday of 
gaily exportable. Did the House think the last week’s sales. Were they quite 
that, when such a consideration arose, it confident, that between this time and the 
was fair to overlook the fact, that from 15th of August, the average might not 
one million and a half to two millions of rise to 70s, ; and then they would have 
British capital was locked up in this ware- the market open, and on the eve of their 
housed foreign corn, and some of it pe- own harvest market, to 440,000 quarters 
rishable ? Didnot the productive capital of of foreign corn ? Why, then, all this bug- 
individuals constitute the wealth of astate ; bear about the operation of the present 
and ought it not to have fair play when bill, which was simply and strictly what he 
such a case arose as he had mentioned ? had stated it to be. Could the landed in- 
Besides, see the extent of rigour which terest be reasonably afraid of being injur- 
they were inflicting, they acted up to ed by suoh a further supply as would come 
the law inexorably, and permitted this into this countryi by a bill that made oati 
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#nee imported into it» exportable from it ? | 
J$y ecccmug (o hia measure, the country j 
geiitkmeD would be at once consulting 
tbeir own interest and giving a fresh sti- 
muliM to native industry. The tubs, hoops 
4rc« ill which dour came from Dantzic, 
were formed in that country, and gave 
employment to a vast number of industri- 
ous mechanics. If we allowed foreign 
corn to be ground in this country, and 
afterwards exported from it, the tubs 
which contained it must be formed of 
atares taken ftom the demesnes of Eng- 
lisb gentlemen and wrought into shape 

the industry of their tenantry. He did 
.not ^ee any reason why, with our exten- 
five coiooial connexion, we should not 
appropriate to ourselves that trade which 
was at present carried on lucratively by 
Torsigners, and in which he had no doubt 
fTe fboiild soon acquire that superiority 
ever them which we were now enjoying 
4ii every other branch of commerce. But 
.geiHkmeix on the other side asked him, 

** What security was there that this flour 
VMiuld net get into home consumption 
Jde weStld reply to this question by asking 
then another— << What security had they, 
Ibttt Dantzic flour, or that bonded wheat 
^id AOt at this moment get into the home 
ntaacket ?** The only security which they 
rhad was the vigilance of the officers ; and 
lie left it to the House to decide, whether 
it was likely to be increased or diminished 
by the regulations which he was now pro- 
;ii0Sing. He was surprised that gentlemen 
should be so much alarmed as to the efifects 
of this bill* For his own part, he considered 
it Co be of importance only as a commer- 
leiel measure, and was almost ashamed of 
•havifig said so much to prove, that it was 
flhtfectly unimpsatantito the landed inter- 

m. 

Mr. LecUe Forster agreed with his right 
hon. friend as to the principle of this bill, 
but was obliged to differ from him in some 
of its details. He was therefore in some 
difficulty as to the course which he should 
pursue. He did not like to oppose the 
second reading ; but he had certain objec- 
tions to it, which he must press if they 
were not obviated in the committee. He 
wished, at any rate, that this new trade 
ihould be founded upon correct principles ; 
beooruee he oonsidei^ it to be one which 
ill ttlne of plenty, could be productive of 
no term, aad which in tine of dearth 
mtiiht be productive of tbe greatest ad- 
vantage. • 

Mr« Swkimn observed, that he intODd- 
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ed to confine the operation of his bill to 
the corn that was bonded previously to 
the last act. 

Sir E, Knatchbull said, he was not dis- 
osed, when prices were rising, to with- 
old a liberal relief to the mercantile 
body, whose capital was employed in the 
warehoused wheat. Under these views, 
he should recommend his hon. friend to 
withdraw his amendment. 

Sir J, Sebright said, that after the clear 
statement of the right hon. gentleman, he 
had no wish to oppose a measure which^ 
without injuring the agricultural kilerest, 
was to afford relief to another great class 
of the community. 

Mr. Lockhart expressed his determina- 
tion to oppose any effort to disturb the 
corn*law8. It had been said — why not 
relieve so much British capital now locked 
up by tlie operation of the present laws I 
Who could say it was British ? Was it not 
likely to be foreign capital ? It was his 
conviction, that the present bill, if suffer- 
ed to pass, would deteriorate considerably 
the security of the land proprietor and 
cultivator, and destroy altogether their 
dependence on any future legislative pro- 
tection. 

Colonel Wodehouse said, he should not 
give any opposition to the present mea- 
sure; but, with reference to the whole 
question of the corn-laws, he trusted the 
House would^exercise the greatest caution, 
and that it would not, from any quarter, 
take opinions upon trust ; as he believed 
there was no question on which opinions, 
most confidently advanced, were so erro- 
neous as on that of the corn-laws. 

Mr. Cripps observed, that, from the 
first moment the foreign corn was intro- 
duced, he was convinced tlie sooner it was 
got rid of the better for the agriculturist. 
The effect of its remaining undisposed of 
was, to produce great fluctuations in the 
price of hom‘e wheat. 

Colonel Wood thought the bill ought 
to be postponed until they knew the con- 
dition of the next harvest. Though the 
price of corn was higher al present than 
it had been for some time past, the capital 
of the British farmer was still in a very 
poor condition ; and no measure was so 
calculated to deteriorate it still more, as 
breaking down the present system of our 
ooro-laws. 

Mr. Huskisson begged to sav, that he 
hiu! not stated any imeDtiOn on his part to 
change tbe corn-lawi« All that he bad 
observed on the general question mm, 
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that he diiapproved of that part of their 
operation which opened and shut the ports 
by striking averages, where the fractional 
shilling made the alteration. Such a sys- 
tem must, from its very operation, lead to 
a constant fluctuation of prices* 

Lord AUhorp viewed the present mea- 
sure as one of perfect indifference t6 the 
agricultural interest. The measure would 
not come into operation until the 15th of 
August ; and if it should then appear that 
the harvest was not likely to be a good one, 
the bonded wheat would of necessity be 
thrown* in to the mass of foreign corn that 
would, on the opening of the ports, be in- 
troduced. As to the general question of 
the corn-laws, it was his opinion, that the 
present system of averages led to the fluc- 
tuations of price— one of the greatest evils 
that could aflect agriculture. 

Mr. Bright said, that the bill had for its 
object to allow British merchants to turn 
a large capital to some purpose. He was 
sorry the right hon. gentleman had given 
way on the larger and smaller number of 
bushels. But he yet hoped to see this 
country the great granary of Europe, im- 
porting the wheat of all other nations, and 
exporting it to other countries, according 
to their respective wants. 

Sir J. Newport said, that with the mo- 
difications of the measure, «nd with the 
understanding that the corn-laws were not 
to be altered, until the public mind was 
more prepared for such a change, he should 
not oppose the bill. 

Mr. &yk€s expressed his approbation of 
the plan, so far as it went : but was of 
opinion, that it did not go far enough. 
He trusted, however, that, at some future 
period, the right hon. gentleman would be 
prepared to carry it to a further extent. 

Sir F, Burdett said, he agreed with the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 
and thought that the country gentlemen 
took a very wrong view of their own in- 
terest, in supporting the system of the 
corn-laws. The present, however, was 
not the occasion for* entering into the 
large question. When that occasion did 
arise, he should certainly avail himself of 
it to point out the errors of their present 
policy. If any one trade required more 
than another to be entirely free, it was 
that very trade of com. The more food 
was brought into the country, the better 
i^as it for our manufacturers. To aug- 
ment the quantity of food was to increase 
the energies and to pfomote the industry 
of the country, ana by that means to 
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create a greater demand for the agricok 
tural produce. Some gentlemen had obv 
jected to the present measure di tampefim 
with the corn-laws ; but, the whole syetra 
of the corn-laws was itself a tatuperine 
one. His own objection to the preaeiS 
measure was, that it was too trifling-^that 
it did not far enough ; for if there was 
any thing in the principle of free trade, 
it was as applicable to corn as to any other 
commodity. But, when they talked of 
free trade, he would ask what trade in this 
country was free ? The government, it 
would appear, stood in awe of some igno- 
rant prejudice, and upon that occoutil 
were unwilling to push the experiment: 
further; but, as far as he could see, them 
was more of that prejudice within the 
walls of that House, than any where else 
[hear, hear 1]. In fact, the fault of the 
measure was, that it did not interfere 
enough with the corn-laws. He would 
vote for it, however, trifling as it was ; 
and when the proper time arrived, he 
would undertake to shew, that the in- 
terests of the manufacturer and of the 
landed proprietor were one and the same ; 
and it was a mistake to suppose that one 
could prosper in the depression of the 
other ; and that it was only by acting for 
their combined advantage, that they could 
arrive at any useful policy. He ^ hoped 
that some permanent measure would be 
established at last, instead of changing 
from day to day, as they had been doing 
with respect to this question, for such a 
number of years. 

Mr. Handley then withdrew his amend- 
ment, and tlie bill was committed* 

• 

Marine Insurance Bill.] Mr. Al- 
derman T/iompson hopeUfthatMr. Buxton 
would consent to postpone his motion on 
this subject at that late hour. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, he had no objec- 
tion to bring in the bill then, and dis- 
huss the measure on the second reading; 
but he would be guided by the opinion 
of the House. 

Mr. Grenfell objected to the bill, as 
having for its object to take away the 
rights of individuals, without giving them 
any compensation. 

The House then calling on Mr. Buxton 
to go on, 

Mr. Fowell Buxton said, he would 
shortly describe to the House what the 
nature of the bill was ; bat, in the first in- 
stance be!*felt it necessary to state ufhat 
the law was, as it now existed. At pre- 
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iien(t> an individual who wished to insure a 
msel could not go where he pleased to 
C&Ct that durance* but was reduced by 
the law#lo apply to one of two chartered 
compaides. Now, he would ask his hon. 
ftiend* what good reason could be adduced 
in support of this restriction ? What good 
reason could be given for confining insu> 
ranees to one of two chartered companies, 
or to certain individuals at Lloyd’s? 
IVhile every other species of trade was 
cbnducted by firms, what reason, he de- 
manded* could be advanced for crippling 
marine insurances by this restriction ? 
[Hear.] A man might insure his life or 
his house wherever he pleased— a man 
might insure his ship, while building, or 
when in port, wherever he thought fit— 
but, when she proceeded to sea, when the 
risk was greatest, then, and then only, he 
was compelled to seek that insurance 
which perhaps he considered the least eli« 
gible. In many instances this system was 
productive of very great inconvenience 
and expense. For instance, if a merchant 
residing at Hull wished to insure a valua- 
ble cargo, he must first apply to his agent 
in London. That was attended with con- 
siderable expense. That agent applied to 
an insurance-broker ; which was also at- 
tended with considerable expense. It 
was proved, before a committee of the 
House of Commons, on this subject, which 
sat in 1810, that the charges to which he 
had alluded, amounted to 25 per cent on 
the sum paid for insurance. The insur- 
ance-broker finally resorted to Lloyd’s 
coffee-house. If he succeeded in getting 
the policy, it was underwritten by five- 
and-twenty or thirty persons. In the 
event of the vessel’s being lost, the owner 
came upon the insurers. Some of them, 
however, were perhaps dead ; and he had 
to employ an attorney and proceed against 
their representative. Some of them had 
perhaps become bankrupts ; and he had 
again to employ an attorney , and proceed 
against their assignees. Some of them 
were perhaps litigious, and once more he 
had to employ an attorney, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on an expensive lawsuit. 
Finally, he received only a dividend upon 
bis undoubted right. Under the present 
system, then, the merchant had to contend 
against lawyers’ charges, agents’ charges, 
and brokers* charges : whereas, if the re- 
striction were removed, alljtbis expense and 
inconvenience would be removed with it. 
[hear]* Surely the removal of such evils 
would be a matter of great national bene- 
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fit. If the Hull or Liverpool or Bristol 
merchants were allowed to form compa- 
nies for the purpose of insurance, they 
would, in the event of a vessel being lost, 
be relieved from those great legal diffi- 
culties, and that weight of expense, to 
which a man was necessarily exposed, 
wheri^hehad to settle an account with ex- 
ecutors or assignees. He knew that a 
company might fail as well as individuals; 
but he felt that it was an occurrence far 
less likely to take place. If it were ne- 
cessary, lie could estabiish by the clearest 
evidence, every one of the difficulties he 
had described— every one of the positions 
he had laid down : and he was quite sure, 
that, by getting rid of delays and litigation 
—by getting rid of agents* charges and of 
law expenses, they would open a new 
and extensive field for commerce in this 
country [hear] .-—There was one other 
point which he wished to press on the 
House at this moment ; namely, that the 
effect of this measure would be, to bring 
into this country a vast number of foreign 
insurances. There were at present some 
foreign insurances effected in this country, 
but not nearly so many as would be effect^ 
if the restriction were removed. The 
great mercantile houses in England were 
perfectly well known on the continent ; 
but that was not the case with those per- 
sons by whom the insurance business was 
carried on ; and the foreign merchant, of 
course, did not like to trust to the respon- 
sibility of twenty or thirty individuals, who 
were not known : but it would be an in- 
ducement for him to bring his policy here, 
if he were assured of the respectability of 
the security offered. His honourable 
friend had said, that there were chartered 
companies, iftid that they possessed rights 
for which they had paid, and of which 
they ought not to be deprived. Now, he 
would state to the House how those char- 
ters had been obtained. In 1720, the 
civil list was considerably in arrear, and it 
was necessary to obtain a supply of mo- 
ney. The minister* of that day found it 
impossible to tax the country further; 
and, in this state of things, the companies 
to which allusion had been made came 
forward with an offer of 600,000/., aqd, in 
consequence, obtained those charters. He 
must observe that, in the first place, they 
obtained them under false pretences. It 
was stated in the preamble of tbe bill, that 
those companies were necessary to pro- 
mote the trade of tbe country ; and that 
therefore parliament granted them certaia 
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immunities. Now, it would be seen that 
they had not promoted, but that they had 
injured, the trade of the country. His 
lion, friend said, they had a right to hold 
those privileges, because they had bought 
their charters. How stood the fact ? 
They had agreed to pay 300,000/. a-piece, 
and it was agreed that if, in the coiitse of 
thirty- one years, notice to that effect was 
given, those charters might be revoked, on 
the money being paid by the country ; 
but that if they continued beyond thirty- 
one years, the money was not to be re- 
funded. He demanded, whether those 
companies had enjoyed their stipulated 
thirty-one years ? They had enjoyed 
their privileges for 104* years [liear]. 
The next question was, had they paid the 
amount bargained for ? No ; they had 
not. They had paid only 11 1 , 000 /. instead 
of 300,000/. a-piece. Having, therefore, 
only paid one-third of what they covtjn- 
anted for, and having enjoyed tlieir pri- 
vileges for more than three times the 
length of the period mentioned, he did not 
think they had quite so strong a claim, as 
his hon. friend seemed to suppose. He 
really was at a loss to understand on what 
grounds his motion could be resisted ; 
the object of his proposed bill being to 
give advantages or facilities, not to any 
particular individual, but to the whole 
trade of the kingdom. He would not de- 
tain the House longer on the present oc- 
casion, but merely move for leave to bring 
in a bill, to repeal so much of the Act 6 
Geo. III. c. 18, as restrains any other Cor- 
porations than thosein the Act named, and 
any Societies or Partnerships, from effect- 
ing Marine Assurances, and lending money 
on Bottomry.” 

Mr. Plummer said, the hon. gentleman 
had observed, that the privileges granted 
to those companies were confined to thir- 
ty-one years, and that they were then 
liable to be revoked. But he believed 
the fact was, that the grants were in per- 
petual succession, and subject to redemp- 
tion . They could not be interfered with, 
unless the king, in council, notified that 
some inconvenience arose from them. In 
that case, the grants might be redeemed ; 
but it was provided, in that event, that no 
similar privilege should be given to any 
other party. The hoii, gentleman was 
also in error with respect to the sum of 
money advanced. Those two companies 
had paid the large sum of 150,000/. each, 
which w'as all that ^as required. They 
were originally asked for 300,000/. each ; 
VOL. XI. 
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but, by the act of the government, the 
rest was remitted. Unless it was sliawn 
that these charters were injurious to tllfe 
commerce of the kingdom, there was no 
ground for taking them away. To re» 
move them would be, in fact, to interfere 
with private rights. It was stated, that 
parties wishing to effect insurances were 
not at liberty to go where they pleased. 
But, what bad consequences had resulted 
from this ? Was it not perfectly easy to 
effect insurances either at Lloyd's couee- 
house, or at the office of those companies? 
Such a measure as that now proposed 
would destroy Lloyd’s coffee-house. He 
believed insurances were effected there at 
a much lower rate than at any other placey 
and that those who went there found ample 
accommodation for every species of insu- 
rance. It was not now a question, whe- 
ther it was right or wrong to grant those 
charters originally. They were in exis- 
tence ; and they could not, without injus- 
tice, be abrogated, unless it was shown 
that they operated prejudicially to the 
commerce of the country. Other compa^ 
nies, such as the Bank, and the « East- 
India company, had also paid for their 
privileges ; but the two insurance compa- 
nies stood in a very different situation, and 
could not, consistently with justice, be 
meddled with. Until a proper case was 
made out against them, he hoped the jus- 
tice of the House would interpose to pre- 
vent this measure from being carried into 
effect. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that the 
hon. mover had complained that both at 
these insurance offices, and at Lloyd's 
great difficulty existed nn effecting insu- 
rances, and in recovering the sums 
underwritten. But frbm the report of a 
committee of that House in 1810, it ap- 
peared, that no less than 681,800/. was 
insured on one ship at Lloyd’s coffee- 
house, and that, too, at a very moderate 
rate. The number of persons at Lloyd’s 
who were connected with marine insuran-* 
ces was no fewer than 1,500; and be 
believed the amount of property insured 
there was not less than 200,000,000/. 
They had agents in every part of the 
world, from whom they received important 
commercial intelligence which they pub- 
lished freely to all. Now, if the busisess 
of insurance were thrown into the hands 
of a few corporate bodies, would it not be 
their object to get the largest premium 
possible t and in pursuance of that object 
would they not endeavour to conceal all 

3D 
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information i The security would not be 
•0 good as at present ; since each share- 
bolder would only be responsible for the 
amount of his subscription. If there were 
a petition from the merchants of London 
in favour of such a measure, that would 
be some reason for introducing it; hut, 
that not being the case, the measure being 
uncalled for, and one which was likely to 
be prejudicial to the commerce of the 
country, he should certainly resist it. 

Mr. Huskisson expressed his regret that 
the subject was brought forward in the 
absence of the chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, although his opinion was on record 
respecting the monoply in the hands of 
the two chartered companies, yet ought 
to have an opportunity of hearing all that 
could be said by tlie opponents of the 
measure. The chartered companies in 
question must have been founded on this 
principle^- that it was desirable to give 
the public a greater security by the incor- 
poration of companies, than they could 
enjoy by the conduct of the business of 
marine insurance by individuals. The 
first question therefore was, whether this 
main purpose had been answered ? What 
proportion of the business had these 
companies monopolized ? It appeared by 
the report of the committee of 1810, that 
of the whole business of marine insurance, 
they carried on only four parts in a hun- 
dred. It thus appeared, that not only 
flinety-six out of one hundred were de- 
prived of that better security which the 
oharter contemplated, but were deprived 
of the ordinary security which they would 
have enjoyed, if the charters had never 
oxisted-— because, in that case, the insu- 
rers would have had the higher security 
of partnerships and joint-stock companies. 
The result therefore was, that, although 
four out of one hundred had the higher 
security of a corporation, ninety-six out 
of one hundred were in a much worse 
relative situation than they would oiher- 
«wise have been. The advantage being so 
small, and the disadvantage so great, it 
certainly was competent to the legislature ij 
lo inquire by what mode a correction of. 
the inconvenience might be effected. The I 
law by which the charters were granted, 
specihed, that if within thirty-one years 
after the, incorporation of the two com* 
panics it should be thought desirable to 
dissolve them, two years notice should be | 
given of such a determination, and they 
should be repaid the sum they* had ad- 
vanced, namely, 150,000/. each: after 
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which their charters should cease and 
determine, and never be revived. The 
law furtlier declared, that if at any time 
after the thirty-one years, the charters 
should be considered injurious to the pub- 
lic interests, they should then be vsubject 
to be terminated, without any such pay- 
ment. It was evident, therefore, that the 
companies had, at present, no claim for 
remuneration ; and tlie only question was, 
whether it was consistent with policy, and 
with tlie benefit of the public, to continue 
their charters. There were four modes 
in which all commercial business* might 
be conducted ; by corporation, by partner- 
ships, by joint-stock companies, or by 
individuals. Now, why was it that the 
business of marine insurance could be 
carried on advantageously only by the 
two extremes of these modes ? A man 
applying to a respectable firm to insure 
his ship or cargo, would be told, 
cannot insure you collectively and as a 
partnership, but you may apply to any one 
of us individually for that purpose.*’ 
Where was the wisdom of such a regula- 
tion ? He had the greatest respect for the 
gentlemen at Lloyd’s; they had always 
exhibited the most honourable conduct, 
and under circumstances of considerable 
difficulty bad proved the character and 
resources of ’this country, in a manner 
highly creditable to themselves, and be- 
neficial to the public. But, the question 
was, whether the interests of the public 
ought not to be attended to in the arrange- 
ment under consideration ? It was said 
that that arrangement would destroy 
Lloyd’s coffee-house, Unquestionably, 
the public would go wherever they could 
get their business done in the best and 
cheapest manner. And why, he begged 
to ask, ought they not to be permitted to 
do 80 ? All that he said was— let the 
parties interested suit their own conveni- 
ence and wishes. If, as he conceived, 
they would prefer insuring with corpora- 
tions to insuring with individuals, then 
the two corporations, respecting which so 
much jealousy had been expressed, would 
still be likely to transact, as at present, 
four parts in the hundred of the business 
done, although they w'ould lose their ex- 
clusive privileges; for, although those 
privileges would be terminated, the 
general charter would remain. And, with 
respect to joint-stock companies, he 
begged leave to say, thot anxious as he 
was for fair competition on this, as well as 
on all other commercial subjecUi be 
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should not be disposed to grant to these 
companies exemption from being sued 
individually for the obligations which 
they might contract. In his opinion, his 
hon. friend had taken a right course in 
bringing the matter before parliament. It 
was not necessary for any persons de- 
sirous of the proposed alteration, to^pply 
to the Crown, with regard to the charter. 
That charter would remain the same, 
with the exception of this single change. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that he did not 
stand there to justify the system on which 
such charters had been granted. He was 
a friend to liberal principles, but he stood 
there on the faith of an act of parliament. 
The two corporations in question had 
paid large sums of money for privileges, 
of which, he contended, they could not 
be deprived, unless by the king in council. 
This was the fourth attempt which, since 
his experience in parliament, had been 
made, and which he trusted would fail, as 
all the previous attempts had failed. In 
1806, the Globe Insurance company 
brought in a bill upon the subject, which 
however was thrown out. In 1810, his 
hon. friend, the member for Taunton, had 
introduced another bill on the subject 
which had also been thrown out. In con- 
sequence of the report of a select com- 
mittee, in 1811, a third bill had been 
introduced ; and what was its fate ? He 
(Mr. G.) had successfully moved its re- 
jection ; and in that eftort had been 
seconded by Mr. Perceval, then chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by sir V. Gibbs, then 
attorney-general, and by sir T. Plumer, 
then solicitor-general, on the ground that 
the privy council, and not parliament, was 
the place to which application ought to 
have been made. In 1818, when the same 
parties brought the subject before the 
privy council, lord Ellenboroiigh took so 
unfavourable a view of their case, that 
they did not venture to persevere; and 
from that time to the present, no stir had 
been made with respect to it. Now, 
under those circumstances it was, that 
the present bill was brought before the 
House. For himself, he had never com- 
promised his principles upon any question ; 
and therefore he felt himself bound to 
oppose a decided negative to the motion. 

Dr. Lushington said, that according to 
the doctrine laid down by the hon. mem- 
ber, the question under consideration was 
erne not to be decided by the House of 
Commons, but to Tbe referred to his 
roajesty^s privy council. He would call 
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their attention to the manner in which 
the bill, chartering those two companiw. 
had been fr^cd 1 04 years ago. “in the 
preamble ot that bill it was siaied, that 
“ whereas several individuals had failed 
&c., it was desirable that such companies 
should be formed,'* drc. Now, if it could 
be shewn, .that only four parts in a hun- 
dred of the whole insurance business of 
the country was done by these companies, 
it was quite dear, that the act of parlia- 
ment had failed to effect its object. The 
hon. gentleman supposed that the act of 
parliament gave these chartered companies 
exclusive rights for ever, unless some 
person went before the privy council and 
proved them injurious ; but the legislature 
so far from having tied up its own hands^ 
had been particularly careful, and had in 
fact fixed two modes of doing the same 
thing. If the present objections to the 
measure were to be pressed, what would 
be the consequence? Why, measures 
would be taken, by which that would be 
done out of the country which it was thus 
attempted to prevent being done within it. 
Under all the circumstances of the case, he 
felt himself bound to support the motion. 

Mr. 2\ Wilson thought the present 
companies ought to be protected, unless 
it could be proved that they had been 
hurtful. He was of opinion there were 
but few insurances but what could be 
effected at the underwriters at Lloyd’s, 
even without the two companies ; and that 
at present the public had all the advan- 
tages of the respectable firms in the city ; 
for either one partner signed for the 
others, or a broker at Lloyd's signed for 
the whole, With respect to the charge 
of 25 per cent by the broker, the hon. 
gentleman must be in^rror ; for the charge 
was only 5 per cent. He thought there 
was nothing before the House to justify 
the assertion that these companies had 
been hurtful, and that therefore, under 
the words erf the act of parliament, they 
ought to be protected. The proper mode 
would be, to move for a committee, to 
inquire if they had been injurious, or 
to refer it to some other competent tri- 
bunal. 

The SoUcitor-General said, that without 
pledging himself to any ulterior opinion 
upon this question, he felt it necessary 
to state that, in granting the charters in 
question, parliament never intended to tie* 
up its hands, and deprive itself of the 
power df granting new charters under any 
circumstances. 
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Leave was given to bring in the bill. It 
was accordingly brought in by Mr. F. 
Buxton, and read a first time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

'Tuesday y May 18. 

Derry Cathedral.] Sir J. Newport, 
seeing a right hon. baronet in liig place, 
begged to ask liim, whether he was aware 
of the existence of any legal document to 
substantiate the claim of the bishop and 
dean of Londonderry, to certain lands, 
charged with the burthen of repairing 
the Cathedral Church of Derry. 

Sir George Hill, in reply to the ques- 
tion, felt it due to his own character, to 
the sincere respect he entertained for the 
House, and not less his duty to his con- 
stituents, the citizens of Derry, to answer 
the right hon. member's question clearly, 
explicitly, and without reserve. He had 
brought a bill into parliament, on the pe- 
tition of the bishop and dean of Derry, 
and the parishioners of the parish in which 
the cathedral of Derry was situated. 
The grounds of this proceeding were, 
that no fund, except assessment by vestry, 
existed for the support of that cathedral. 
Of this fact lie had been assured : he 
urged this reason to the House fpr pro- 
posing the bill to create a permanent 
fund. He had not anticipated the suc- 
cessful opposition which had been made 
to the second reading of the bill ; and in 
order to be prepared to satisfy the com- 
mittee upon the bill, that no fund at 
present existed, he had directed searches 
to be made in ^ Ireland, to ascertain 
whether there was any record of land, 
tithe, or other property, having at any 
time been granted for the support of the 
Derry cathedral. Subsequent to the re- 
jection of the bill, he received informa- 
tion, which induced him to believe, that 
funds at one period bad existed for the 
support of that cathedral. He had coin> 
municated that information to his right 
hon. friend, the secretary of state for Ire- 
land, to the bishop, dean, and chief ma- 
gistrate, of Derry, and had the satisfac- 
tion to be assured by the secretary for 
Ireland, that the subject should be fully 
investigated, with a view to doing justice 
to all parties. He must add, that he was 
quite confident, not only that every faci- 
lity would be given to tne inquiry by the 
bishop and dean^ but the most tealous 
assistance. ; 
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Repeal of the Leather-Tax.] 
General Gascoyne, referring to certain 
evidence recently taken before the com* 
mittee on the Hides and Skins bill, shew- 
ing, that if any, all the restrictions on the 
leather trade ought to be removed, asked 
if it would not be more expedient for the 
hon. 'member for Wareham to postpone 
his motion for the repeal of the Leather- 
Tax, at least for a few days ? 

Mr. Calcrqft said, he had already pro- 
vided himself with as strong evidence in 
favour of the repeal of the Leather-tax, 
as could be furnished by the report of any 
committee. He therefore felt it his duty 
to forward his promised motion. His ob- 
ject was, to move the repeal of the whole 
of the duty on Leather. Should it be 
adopted, it was his intention to give 
such ample time for the change, as to 
render the payment of no drawback ne- 
cessary ; and to enable persons who might 
be disposed to do so, to make arrange- 
ments for combining the trades of currier 
and tanner. He should move “ for leave 
to bring in a bill, to repeal the duty on 
Leather, from a time to be limited,’’ mean- 
ing that time to be the 5th of July 1825. 
He thought this a moderate and reason- 
able course. He had taken up this tax 
because he thought that, in the whole 
list, there was none more defective in 
principle, or more injurious in application. 
It was defective in principle, because it 
interfered with the profitable application 
of capital, and prevented the union of 
trades which, for the interest of the com- 
munity, ought to be combined ; and, it 
was injurious in application, because it 
contributed so liltle to the Exchequer, 
and took so much from the pockets of the 
public. In consequence of the restric- 
tions rendered necessary for the collec- 
tion of the tax, while it yielded little more 
than 300,000/. to the revenue, it took 
from the people a sum equivalent to three 
times that amount. An attempt had been 
made before the end of the war, to in- 
crease the produce of the tax by doub- 
ling it; but the experiment had failed; 
for the receipt of the revenue had been 
essened, and if it had been persevered in, 
he trade would have been ruined. By 
raising the tax from three-halfpence to 
three pence per lb., ministers had expect- 
ed to obtain 600,000/. but they were 
completely disappointed. It was clear 
then, that 300,000/. was the utmost the 
ax would produce; and, recollecting 
what it cost to collect it, it seemed mere 
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blindness to persevere in it. He could 
not help thinking that the present chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who had taken a 
more liberal view of financial questions 
than his predecessors, would admit, that 
he could find no ground on which to de- 
fend it. Why did this tax take so much 
from the pockets of the people? Becidise it 
was necessary to prevent men from combin- 
ing two trades that ought to be united : the 
tanner could not touch the skin ; he must 
tan it almost in the very state he bought 
it ; and, what was the consequence of his 
being obliged to tan, without being able 
to curry ? Out of 24*, 000, 000 of lbs. tan- 
ned, not less than 6,000,000 were abso- 
lutely wasted. Who was to pay for this 
waste? The tanner and the currier 
could not be expected to pay for it, and 
the public must ; so that, in this way, the 
loss to the public was 900,000/. Was 
this a sort of tax in which the House 
would persevere? The restrictions to 
which he referred, originated in the un- 
enlightened times of Richard 2nd and 
James 1st, and for this reason, if for no 
other, they ought to be scouted. The 
tax, indeed, was not imposed until the 
reign of queen Anne: but the impedi- 
ments to the combination of trades be- 
gan much earlier. — It was impossible 
upon this subject, to leave out the con- 
sideration of Ireland. The revenue to 
be derived from the tax there, could 
not exceed, as he understood, 40,000/.; 
and for this paltry advantage, the whole 
island was to be placed under the ban 
of the Excise. In fact, it offered a pre- 
mium upon the bad manufacture of one 
of the most important articles used by 
people of all classes. Whatever became 
of the tax here, he conjured the House 
not to think of subjecting Ireland to it, 
for so paltry a consideration as it pro- 
mised. He was aware, that he should 
not meet with that support which the 
principle and the expediency of the mo- 
tion deserved. The friends whom he 
had met since he had given his notice, 
had told him as an objection, that no- 
thing made of leather would be cheaper 
in consequence of the repeal ; “ will 
you” said they ** insure us that we shall 
have boots and shoes, saddles or har- 
ness cheaper, if you succeed ?” He re- 
plied, certainly not; he would not pro- 
mise that leather would be cheaper, but 
his persuasion was, that if the duty were 
taken off, and the resftictions on the trade 
removed, the commodity would, in time, 
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fall in price, and the public thus be bene- 
Btted. But, It was to be remembered, 
that when the duty was lowered from 
Sd. to three-halfpence per pound the 
restrictions were continued, and ’those 
restrictions were infinitely more costly 
than the tax. The chancellor of the 
Exchequer had relieved the silk-trade 
from restrictions ; but had silk fallen in 
consequence ? On the contrary, the raw 
material was dearer, and the manufactured 
article, under such circumstances, could 
hardly be sold cheaper. What was want- 
ed was, to give increased expansion and im- 
pulse to the trade? and it was impossible 
that men who had property in the country 
should not be benefitted by that expan* 
sion and impulse. The increased pros-^ 
perity of any branch of trade and raanu* 
facture must tend to the advantage of the 
rest of the community. If tanners, silk- 
men, or curriers, carried on a beneficial 
trade, the proprietors of the soil, and all 
other owners of property, must partici- 
pate in the improvement. His belief was, 
that if the duty were repealed, and the 
restrictions upon the leather trade follow- 
ed the same course, in time all articles 
manufactured of leather would be obtain* 
ed at a lower price. It was not fair to 
form an opinion from what had followed 
the repeal of the part of the tax imposed 
during war, because the restrictions, which 
were so injurious had been continued. 
He would only mention one passage in 
the evidence of Mr. Le Fos, who had 
been examined in 1816, and who was de- 
servedly looked up to by the trade. The 
question put to him was “ State in what 
way the restrictions and* duty operate to 
the disadvantage of the tanner and of the 
public, and in your optnion to what ex- 
tent ?*’ His answer was, “It appears to 
me, that if the tanner were suffered to 
be a currier, he would he able to reduce 
the substance of many hides and skins he 
puts into work, and prevent the extension 
of the tanning principle and the payment 
of duty on an article which I humbly 
conceive to be worse than nothing.” The 
same witness went on to state, that “ out 
of 24,000,000 of pounds of leather tanned, 
6,000,000 of pounds was an entire loss to 
the public and to the tanner, and was equal 
to the whole of the revenue derived from 
the duty." It thus appeared, that by the 
operation of the existing law, the tanner 
was compelled to apply the tanning prin- 
ciple, as Mr. Le Fos called it, to 6,000,000 
pounds of a commodity which was worth 
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nothing. It had been said, that nothing 
was so easily obtained as a market-cross 
popalarity, by motions for the repeal of 
taxes upciii manufactures. It could not 
be asserted that, in this instance, be 
sought that species of popularity, and he 
did not care one farthing for the opinions 
oC all the curriers and tanners in the 
kingdooi. In point of reason and prin- 
ciple, on this question, he would rather 
be without their approbation; for, from 
the repeal of this tax, and of the restric- 
tions consequent upon it, competition 
would be increased, and this was what the 
tanners dreaded. Small capitalists would 
be admitted into the trade : for the Excise 
wat the protector of large capitalists, and 
the formidable enemy of the small traders. 
If his motion were adopted, the compe- 
tition would be so great, that the public 
must receive the benefit of it, in the re- 
duction of price. Tiie hon. member con- 
cluded by moving for leave to bring in 
a bill ** to repeal the duty on Leather 
from a time to be limited.*’ 

Mr. Curteis seconded the motion. By 
the repeal of this tax less injury would be 
done to the revenue, and more benefit to 
the public, than by the relinquishment 
any duty upon the Statute-book. He 
recommended as a substitute, that a li- 
cense duty, of 50/. should be imposed 
upon tanners. 

Mr. Leycesier said, that one objection 
to the tax was, that it cut up our foreign 
trade, for it imposed restrictions which 
prevented all economy in the manufacture 
of leather, and the preventing economy 
raised the price, so as to simt out the fo- 
reigner from our market. It had the ef- 
fect of driving capital out of the country ; 
an effect which wdS strikingly illustrated 
in the town with whicli he was connected. 
There were formerly three tanners in that 
town who had considerable business. At 
present, there was only one tanner with 
an unimproved trade ; the two others had 
gone to America, where they were now 
thriving, though they would probably have 
starved had they remained in this country. 
Another objection to this tax was, that it 
conveyed infinitely less into the Exche- 
quer than it took from the pockets of the 
people. Could any thing be more repug- 
nant to sound principles of legislation / 
A still stronger objection to this tax was, 
that it pressed with peculiar hardship on 
those who were least able to bear it. 
Tlie poor man paid a most unequal pro- 
portion of the tax on bis sboesi and the 
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farmer on harness for his horses employed 
in agriculture. It might be said, that 
though the repeal of the tax w^as desir- 
able, the deficiency could not be supplied. 
To this he would reply, that it might be 
taken from the sinking fund, to the main- 
tenance of which, he contended, the 
faith'of parliament was not pledged. Let 
his majesty’s government conciliate Ire- 
land: the conciliation of that country 
would be instrumental to the reduction of 
British taxation. This, he contended, 
would be one of the most effectual means 
of mitigating the burthens of both coun- 
tries. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the hon. gentleman who seconded the 
motion had thrown out a bait to him, by 
proposing a substitute for this tax ; which 
substitute could not be resorted to without 
doing quite as much prejudice in one di- 
rection as it would do good in another. 
The hon. gentleman had suggested a li- 
cense duty on the tanner to the amount 
of 50/., which would produce 175,000/. 
This would not go more than half way 
towards supplying what would be lost by 
the repeal of the tax. To supply the 
whole deficiency, the license duty must 
be 1(X)/., and such an enormous duty 
would defeat the hon. member’s purpose, 
by excluding ail the small tanners, and 
throu'ing the whole trade into the hands 
of the large tanners. He could not 
therefore consent to repeal the tax on 
leather, under the liope of obtaining the 
same amount of money in the way recom- 
mended. As little did he feel disposed to im- 
pose higher duties on foreign hark, and 
other foreign articles employed for the pur- 
pose of tanning, 8uch a measure would be 
contrary to the principles on which he 
professed to act, and extremely prejudicial 
to the interest of the country, though it 
might give an additional value to the oak 
woods in Sussex and other parts of the 
country. He could not be tempted, 
therefore, by the allurements held out by 
the hon. member for Sussex, to acquiesce 
in the motion. He would state briefly 
his objections to the motion. It had been 
his lot, since he held his present office, to 
propose to parliament a reduction of tasjes 
to the amount of four millions and a half. 
It was natural to suppose that, among the 
various objects of taxation to which lie 
bad directed his attention, the tax on lea- 
ther was one. If they had already gone 
to the full extent in the repeal of direct 
taxes, or taxes affecting the consumption 
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and trade of the country, he had no dif- 
ficulty in saying, that the tax on leather 
was one with which it would be very ad- 
visable to deal. He did not defend the 
tax. He did not know that any tax could 
be defended on principle ; and he was 
sure that this was not one which could 
be so defended. He did not defenCi the 
principle of the restrictions ; but the fact 
was, tfmt the tax could not be levied at 
all, unless accompanied with those restric- 
tions. He would ask, however, whether 
there were not in the system of taxation, 
a great number of other articles liable, in 
a greater degree, to the objection which 
had been urged by the hon. member ; 
namely, that the duty was enormously 
high, as compared with the price and 
value of those articles. This was a state 
of things which, on every consideration, 
deserved the attention of parliament. A 
great deal had been said on the subject of 
the English distilleries. He had been 
told, that the good which had been effect- 
ed by a reduction of duty, had been, in a 
great degree, counteracted by a corres- 
ponding evil on the borders between 
England and Scotland. This might be 
so; and he had little doubt was so. Evil 
must necessarily arise, where the duty on 
a commodity was extremely high, as com- 
pared with the value of the article, and 
as compared with the duty in different 
parts of the country. If he had 350,000/. 
at his disposal he should think it much 
more advisable to deal with this subject, 
than witli that which had been brought 
forward by the hon. member. There 
were many other taxes, the repeal of 
which he thought likely to be more ad- 
vantageous than that of the ,tax on lea- 
ther. For instance, the duty on tobacco 
was 4^., the price of the article being 
about ; so that the tax was about 
1,600 per cent. The cons^equcnce was, 
that this article, of all others, gave rise 
to the greatest degree of smuggling. If he 
were to undertake to repeal any tax in 
the next year, he should be much more 
disposed to repeal the tax on tobacco, 
than the tax on leather. The right hon. 
member for Waterford (sir J. Newport) 
was fully aware of the extent of the mis- 
chief which arose from illicit introduction 
of tobacco into Ireland. The moral evil 
was ten thousand times greater than any 
inconvenience which might be sustained 
by the community from the restrictions 
imposed on the manufacture of leather, in 
consequence of the tax on that article.-«> 
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There was another article, with respeo* 
to the tax on which the hon. member had, 
on more than one occasion, expressed a 
good deal of anxiety — he alluded to the 
tax on coals. Balancing this tax against 
the tax on leather, he thought it at least 
extremely doubtful, whether it ought not 
to have the preference, when they came 
to repeal either of them. He did not de- 
fend this tax as a good tax : it would be 
preposterous to say any such language ; 
but he did say, that it would be most in- 
convenient for that House to resolve, 
first, that they would remit 350,000/. of 
taxation ; and secondly, that they would 
remit the tax proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber, when there were other branches of 
taxation which required to be revised, at 
least as much as that to which his motion 
referred.— The hon. member had ex- 
pressed some displeasure at the extenshm 
of the restrictions to the leather trade 
in Ireland. He regretted that he had 
been under the necessity of extending the 
restrictions to Ireland, in consequence of 
the tax having been evaded in the most 
shameful manner, and the tanners being 
almost under the necessity of making a 
bad article. It became necessarj^, for the 
interest and credit of the leather manu- 
facture in Ireland, that the trade should be 
put under the same regulations and restric- 
tions, as were applied to it in England, 
as long as the tax continued. The quan- 
tity of leather manufactured in Ireland 
hadbeen very much diminished, and its qua- 
lity very much deteriorated ; and though 
he regretted thathe was under the necessity 
of applying the restrictions to Ireland, it 
was impossible that thoseVestrictionscould 
put the tanning trade, on a worse footing 
than that on which it existed at the present 
moment. He did not, however, support 
the restrictions because he approved of 
them in principle, but merely because 
they furnished the only means by which it 
was practicable to levy the duty. The 
question between him and the hon. mera- 
beropposite was, in truth, a very short one. 
He was not combating the objections of the 
lion, member to the tax, but he felt him- 
self under the disagreeable necessity of 
maintaining this tax ; and even if he had 
elbow-room to enablehim to remit 350,000/. 
of taxation in the next year, there were 
other taxes to which he should be more 
disposed to apply himself, than the tax 
which it was the object of the hon. oaero- 
ber*8 motion to repeal. 

Lord AUhorp thought that one great 
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object would be^ to clear away ail restric- 
tions. If that course were adopted, be 
was persuaded that the price of leather 
would be greatly diminished to the consu- 
mer, It was true that the price of leather 
was somewhat increased after a part of 
the duty had been taken off, but the rise 
in the price was to be attributed to the 
continuance of the restrictions. He agreed 
that, in general, it was not prudent that 
the House should pledge itself in one ses- 
sion to take off a tax in another ; but as 
the repeal of the tax on leather would 
produce a great change in the whole trade, 
it was desirable that a long notice should 
be given to the parties interested in it. 

Sir J. Newport entirely concurred in the 
necessity of the repeal of this tax, which 
drew from the pockets of the people a 
sum so much larger than it paid into the 
Exchequer. With reference to what had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman re- 
specting the extension to Ireland of these 
restrictions, he begged of him to consider 
what had been the progress of the leather 
tax in that country. Before the Union, 
the tax produced 51,000/.; whilst since 
the Union, with an immensely increasing 
population, and a considerable conver- 
sion of the country from pasturage to til- 
lage, and consequently a much larger con- 
sumption of leather, the duty had dimi- 
nished. And during this progressive re- 
duction, the quality of the article had be- 
come worse and worse. 

Captain Maherly said, that he had uni- 
formly opposed what was called the sink- 
ing fund, believing it to be most prejudicial 
to the interests of the country. So long, 
therefore, as it WUs permitted to stand, he 
should be the advocate of a reduction of 
taxation to its amount. But, without 
touching this sinking fund, there was a 
mode of giving relief from this tax, with- 
out diminishing the present amount of re- 
venue ; and that was, by acceding to the 
motion of his hon. relation,* for putting 
the tax upon beer on malt. That trans- 
position would just save the amount which 
this tax covered, without diminishing the 
expenditure of the government. There was 
a special claim for reducing this tax. All 
taxes upon necessaries were declared to 
be bad by the ablest political economists. 
They tended to raise the price of labour, 
to diminish profit, and force capital to seek 
employment in foreign countries. This tax 
offended against one of the first maxims of 
taxation ; for it produced only 3Clt),000/. to 
the state, whilst it took 900,000/. from the 
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pockets of the people. It was said, that 
the trade of tanning was a monopoly, and 
that the tanners would put into their 
own pockets, as they had done before, the 
amount of the proposed reduction. He 
denied this. At all events, he had reason 
to believe, that, if there existed this mo- 
nopoly, its scale of profit could not be 
what was insinuated ; for, at this moment, 
when capital was seeking so many chan- 
nels to get vent, there were numerous tan- 
yards unemployed. At all events, the tax 
was so impolitic, that he should vote for 
its repeal. 

Sir N. CoLthurst said, he should vole for 
the repeal of this tax, particularly, as it 
was intended to extend to Ireland the re- 
strictions which were found so injurious 
in England, and generally, because of the 
desire he felt to have the commodity as 
cheap as possible for the people of his 
own country. 

Mr. Maberly entirely coincided in the 
reasons urged for the repeal, and thought 
the tax was one manifestly injurious to 
the public. He was particularly anxious 
to have all these restrictions abolished. 

Mr. John Martin defended the sinking 
fund, to the maintenance of which he 
thought parliament stood pledged in ho- 
nour. He entirely approved of the mea- 
sures taken by ministers for the reduction 
of taxes, and could not therefore vote for 
the motion. 

Sir J. Yorlce expressed his astonishment 
that the chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have declared that he would sooner 
repeal the tax on tobacco, the use of 
which was so unnatural and which was 
offensive to the stomach, lungs, and nasal 
organs, than the tax on so necessary an 
article of consumption as leather, without 
which nobody could move. With respect 
to the effect of the reduction of taxation 
on prices, he must confess, that in the or- 
bit in which he moved he had never had 
the good fortune to find any one article of 
consumption a jot cheaper. He would ask 
any gentleman who had a son at Eton or 
Westminster whether he found the slight- 
est difference in the items of a tutor’s bill. 
He should have been disposed to vote 
against the motion, had it not been for the 
statement, that whi e the tax on leather 
brought only 300,000/. into the Exchequer, 
it took 900,000/. out of the pockets of the 
people. Under such circumstances, he felt 
himself called upon to support the motion. 

Sir G. Robinson supported the motion, 
believing the tax to be an impolitic one* 
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Mr, Secretary thought it some- 

what hard on his right hon. friend, the 
chancellor of theExchequer,thathe should 
be called upon to show, not only that 
every tax which he thought it expedient 
to maintain was not oppressive, but that 
there was something in it peculiarly ami- 
able and lovely. Ilis right hon. f^end 
was called upon to show, not that the con- 
tinuance of a tax might be necessary in a 
financial point of view, but that it was 
eminently delightful that such a tax should 
subsist among the institutions of the coun- 
try. After his right hon. friend had laid 
before the House his view of the finances 
of the countr}*, and that view had received 
the sanction of parliament, it was some- 
what unfair, unless the House were dis- 
posed to rescind its former decisions, to 
call upon his right hon. friend to remit, 
in addition to all the reductions he had 
proposed, any tax which any honourable 
member might consider inconvenient or 
oppressive. This was the fourth or fifth 
motion of the kind which had been made, 
after the whole finances of the country 
had been brought under the consideration 
of the House. The repeal of the window- 
tax, the house-tax, the whole of the as- 
ses&|gd taxes, and the tax on coals, had in 
this way been successively rocommendeci 
to the House. His right hon. friend had 
candidly stated, that he did not defend this 
tax on princi})Ie ; that he was not ics[)on- 
sible for its imposition ; and that he would 
be happy to propose its repeal, whenever 
he could do so consistently with consider- 
ations of paramount importance. He 
confessed that he felt some liille difficulty 
in following the exact line of argument 
which had been taken hy his hon. and 
gallant friend, who had been convinced in 
the course of this debate, and who intend- 
ed to support the present motion, partly 
from his horror of tobacco,, and partly 
from his love of cheap learning. His 
right hon, friend had declared, that he 
would rather repeal the tax on tobacco, 
than the tax on leather ; not from any par- 
ticular affection which be personally en- 
tertained for tobacco, for he was not 
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price of education at Eton and Westmin* 
8ter had not been reduced in proportioa 
to other reductions. He did not at first 
comprehend the exact scope of his gal- 
lant friend^s argument ; but lie believed 
he must have meant, that though all were 
agreed as to the expediency of dilFusing 
education, and making it as cheap as pos- 
sible — though that object had been in a 
great degeee promoted by committees of 
that House, and commissions — though 
the contents of books had consequently 
become cheaper, the binding had not been 
reduced in the same proportion | a laugh]. 
But, to speak seriously. 'I'his motion was 
at all events, premature ; and, as such, 
would not, he trusted, be sanctioned by 
the House. 

The House divided : Ayes 55 ; Noes 
71 ; Majority 16. 
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Pryse, Pryse 

Davies, T. H. 

Robinson, sir George 

Dennison, W. S. 

UickYord, W. 

Kllice, Edward 

RatsscU, Lord, J, 

Eergusson, sir R. 

1 aylor, M. A. 

Griffith, J. W . 

Wells, J. 

Guise, sir B. 

Whitbread, S. C. 

Gurney, R. H. 

Wood, Matthew 

Hony wood, W . P. 

Wyvill, M. 

Hornby, E. 

Yorke, sir Joseph 

Hume, Joseph 

TELLERS. 

i Hutchinson, hon. C. 

Maberly, W. L. 

1 «• 

Calcraft, John 


Banking Establishments in Irb- 


aware that any part of his right hon. friend’s I LAND.] Mr. Davsson rose to move for 
person was polluted by that vegetable in | leave to bring in a bill “ to repeal the 


the way his gallant friend had described ; 
but because the tax on that article was 
greatly disproponioned to the value of the 
commodity, and consequently operated as 


Act 29 Geo. 2. c. 16, for the regulation 
of Banking Establishments in Ireland.” 
The object of the bill was, to repeal those 
acts which impeded the formation of 


a great encoiiragemeni^'to smuggling. His banking companies in Ireland. The great 
gallant friend had argued, that "the tax on i want under which Ireland laboured at 
leather ought to be repealed, because the I present was the absence of capital, to call 
. VOL. XL I 5E 
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into activity the energies of the people. 
The introduction and employment of 
capital would be greatly facilitated, in his 
judgment, by the adoption of the measure 
which he was about to propose. In 
carrying on the common concerns of the 
Countrygenerally, the Bank of Ireland was 
inefficient; for to bills drawn in the country 
and made payable in Dublin, they gave no 
encouragement. Indeed, there was a re- 
gulation at the Bank, not to countenance 
any bills but those drawn on residents of 
the city. It would, therefore, be seen 
that country paper was not negociable, 
unless the country trader had some resi- 
dent agent in Dublin. Now, within the 
present month the Bank of Ireland had 
discounted bills of three months at S per 
cent ; but country traders were obliged to 
pay J per cent to their agents ; conse- 
quently they transacted their business at 
a considerable disadvantage. When the 
Bank obtained their charter in 1782, a 
clause was introduced preventing more 
than six partners in any banking concern. 
Various acts were subsequently passed, 
containing the same restriction ; until, in 
the second year of the present king, an 
act was passed, the object of which was, 
to encourage the diffusion of capital ; and 
in that act a clause was introduced, al- 
lowing persons in partnership to borrow 
any sum of money, provided it was not 
within 50 miles of Dublin. Now, he had 
a right to presume, that in that measure 
the Bank acquiesced. He should not, 
therefore, by his measure interfere in any 
way with the charter of the Bank. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
the House, thaf the subject nad not es- 
caped the notice ^f government, but bad 
for some time been under its serious con- 
sideration. He had received, some time 
ago, a request from the merchants of 
Belfast to allow the formation of a joint- 
stock banking company in their town. 
He had referred it to the law-officers 
of the Crown, to determine how far 
any alteration in the existing state of 
the law respecting banking establish- 
ments in Ireland would affect the contract 
which existed between the public and the 
Bank of Ireland. He was not prepared 
to assert that many of the objects recom- 
mended were not attainable without a 
breach of that contract ; but as he could 
not yet tell what the opinion of the law- 
oSeers mi^ht be, he could not ^ive more 
tllaiv a limited consent to the proposition. 
If the law-officers should report that, to.j 


accede to it would be against the public 
faith pledged to the Bank of Ireland, he 
should give it his decided opposition. 

Mr. V. Fitzgerald did not think the 
population of Ireland to be so concurrent 
and unanimous in favour of this measure, 
as his hon. friend had represented it to be. 
In mkiy parts of Ireland there were great 
objections to establishments of this nature, 
in consequence of the results which had 
followed from establishments somewhat 
similar. In the south and west of Ireland, 
these establishments, instead of being 
either able or willing to advance capital 
upon new speculations, had swallowed up 
the greater part of the capital which had 
been acquired by old and successful com- 
mercial speculators. 

Colonel Treyich expressed himself 
friendly to the object of this bill. Though 
it was a little irregular, he would take 
that opportunity of correcting a misrepre- 
sentation which had gone abroad, respect- 
ing what had fallen from him on a former 
night. A right hon. gentleman had 
quoted a Mr. Strickland, whom he stated 
to be an Irish landholder, as an example 
worthy the imitation of the other land- 
holders of Ireland. He had risen to 
communicate to the House a point of 
which he was himself aware, namely, tnat 
Mr. Strickland was not an Irish country 
gentleman, but an agent appointed to 
superintend the embarrassed estate of a 
nobleman, who, from motives honourable 
to himself, had absented liimself from the 
mansion of his ancestors. That nobleman 
had had the good fortune, and he would 
add the good sense, to place in the situa- 
tion of his agent a gentleman whose 
example cpulJ not fail to produce a 
good effect. The nobleman to whom 
he alluded, as well as another nobleman to 
whom Ireland must always feel indebted— 
he meant th^ duke of Devonshire — had 
conferred a blessing upon their country, 
by substituting for their own presence, 
which they could not give, the presence, 
of such gentlemen as they had selected for 
their agents. 

Mr. Dawson said, he was quite satisfied 
to leave the subject in the hands of the 
chancellor of the Exchequer, and would 
withdraw his motion. 

Mariners’ Apprentices Settle- 
ment Bill.] Mr. Curieis moved the 
second reading of this bill. 

Mr. Monck said, the bill was calculated 
to interfere with the law of settlements 
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already one of the most perplexing ques- 
tions that came before the magistracy. 
He would, therefore, move as an amend- 
ment, “ that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months.' ’ 

Mr. C. Wilson seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hurst supported the prinifiple of 
the bill, and thought the objectionable 
parts might be new modell/d in the 
committee. / 

Mr. Bright said, the principles of the 
bill were so defective, and the rules on 
which it proceeded so contrary to law, 
that he felt it necessary to oppose the 
measure. 

The Solicit or~GcneraL expressed his 
intention to meet the bill with a direct 
negative. 

Sir M, W Ridlep said, that the bill was 
of the utmost importance to the maritime 
districts of the country. It would have 
the effect of overturning the law of settle- 
ment, so far as it regarded sea-faring 
individuals. It would operate a partial 
repeal of the law of settlement with re- 
spect to mariners’ apprentices. It might, 
perhaps, be proper to alter the law re- 
garding apprentices ; but if that law were 
to be interfered with, it would be wiser to 
take the whole law of apprentices into 
consideration, instead of confining their 
views to the law of maritime apprentices 
only. He objected to the bill being 
brought in at that period of the session. 

Mr. Bourne wished the bill to be j 
postponed ; but thought the settlement of i 
the apprentice should be in the port where 
the ship was registered. | 

Sir E. KnatchhuU felt that the law as it 
affected the settlement of mariners’ ap- 
prentices required revision, but thought it 
would be better to remodel it in the com- 
mittee, and then let it remain over till 
next session. 

Mr. Z). Gilbert said, there were under 
the law as it now stood evils that required 
correction. He, however, did not press 
its immediate adoption. 

Mr. Curteis did not feel disposed to 
press the measure. All he asked for was, 
that it should be considered in a com- 
mittee. If it was found impracticable, let 
it be abandoned. He was inclined to 
think that the port where the ship was 
registered ought to be made the place of 
settlement for the apprentices of ma- 
riners. ^ 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer observed, that if the 
place of register was adopted, it would be 


subject to great difficuUies. Suppose tbe 
port of London, where there were twenty 
parishes, how was the difhculiy of the 
settlement to be settled? There was no 
one question which so embarrassed ma- 
gistrates as tile question of settlement. 

Mr. Mouck was so opposed to the 
measure in principle and detail, that he 
could not consent to withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

T'he amendment was then carried with- 
out a division ; and the bill of course lost. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday i May 21. 

General Gas Company's Bill,] 
The Earl of Lauderdale^ on the order of 
the day for the second reading, being 
moved, f:aid, that he intended to move 
that this hill be read that day six months. 
Throughout the whole country, there was 
no place which had heard of the bill which 
had not petitioned against it. He object- 
ed to the general principle of giving such 
powers to any corporate body as this bill 
purported to convey. The granting of a 
monopoly of this kind would take away 
all the check which arose from competi- 
tion. The most advantageous mode of 
supplying gas to towns would be, to allow 
those who hud an interest in their being 
well lighted to become the contractors. 

The Karl of Limerick supported the 
bill. It had, he said, been brought into 
the House of Commons on February, and 
no opposition was there made to the 
measure. The bill was, not to destroy 
competition, but to enable another com- 
pany to enter into cpinpetition with those 
already established. Nor was it meant to 
injure other companies. An objection 
had been made to the bill, on the ground 
of its enabling the company, as a corpo- 
rate body, to escape the bankrupt laws. 
He was authorised by those who intro- 
duced the bill to say, that they were ready 
to give up this protection ; and were also 
willing that the name of any town where 
gas companies were established should be 
exempt from its operation. 

The Earl of Rosslyn objected to the 
principle of the bill, as he must to all bills 
which went to establish joint-stock com- 
panies, without a very strong ca^e being 
made out. He saw no necessity for the 
present company, and no prudence in 
establisliing it, contravening, as it did, the 
principles of the common law, that when 
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' aoy man engaged in trade, he an- 
awerable to his creditors with the whole of 
his property. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that if 
iheir lordships understood the true state 
of the case with respect to this bill, it 
would be impossible for them to pass it. 

’ He was against the powers given to com- 
■ panics of this description ; more especially 
when they were not incorporated by 
charter. There was a practice, with 
respect to speculations of this kind, which 
called loudly for some legislative prohibi* 
tion. Persons formed schemes for the 
establishment of a company, and while 
they speculated on obtaining a charter, 
went into the market with shares which 
were sold at a given price, tbougli they 
might, in the result, prove to be of no 
value whatever. This was a subject not 
undeserving of their lordships’ attention ; 
it was worthy of their consideration 
whether it would not be proper to annul, 
by a legislative act, all such contracts. 
The present bill was fur the purpose of 
lighting all towns with gas, except London 
and ten miles round it. This measure, it 
aeemed, had passed the House of Com- 
mons without opposition, which was very 
extraordinary ; but tliat was no argument 
in its favour; for, the moment the public 
attention was called to it, numerous pe- 
litions were presented against it. The 
learned lord alluded to the circumstance 
which he had formerly noticed respecting 
•the capital of the company. It was pro- 
vided, that it should not exceed one 
million sterling ; but how much it really 
was to be ditl not appear. In such cases 
persons subscribed certain sums; there 
was a name in one golumn of half a sheet 
iof paper, and a certain sum in another : 
but the amount of the subscription did not 
«how the state of the funds of the com- 
pany, for their lordships were w ell aware 
ihai subscribing and paying were now-a- 
ilays two very different things. In going 
over the clauses of the bill, he saw none 
iwhich afforded any efficient remedy against 
the company. Tliere was one b}^ which 
creditors might proceed to levy by dis- 
tress ; but the proceeding was one which 
would probably produce most distress to 
the creditor, for he would find nothing to 
carry away but a gasometer and inflam- 
mable &ir. It was said that the partners 
were to be made liable to the full extent of 
their subscription : but, how was the cre- 
ditor to get at the parties? In these 
incorporating bills a clause was introduced, 
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providing that the company might sue 
and be sued by their treasurer. This was 
very well for the interest of the company ; 
but of what advantage was it to any body 
to get a verdict against the treasurer, if 
he had no funds? He had, on a former 
occasion, proposed, wiili respect to these 
bills, \hat a clause should be inserted, 
enabling the person who obtained a ver- 
dict against the treasurer to levy the 
amount by 'distress on any individual part- 
ner, leaving it to that individual to seek 
! his remedy against the company. He 
j repeated his objection to the incorporation 
I of any company, except by a charter from 
I the Crown. In that case, if the company 
acted improperly, the Crown could at 
: once put them down, by withdrawing the 
charter , but when they were established 
j by act of parliament, it required the 
j passing of another act to repeal the for- 
; mer, before any remedy could be applied 
, to the evil. He did not mean to say, that 
there might not be cases in which it 
would be proper to pass nreasures similar 
to the present bill ; but their lordships 
ought to be extremely cautious how they 
established companies, with powers which 
might prove seriously injurious to the 
interests of individuals. 

The Earl of Lauderdale's motion was 
agreed to ; and, of course, the bill was 
thrown out. 

Silk-Manufacturk Eill.] The 
Earl of Lauderdale^ in moving the tliird 
reading of this bill, observed that the 
noble lord opposite had charged him with 
bringing in this bill at a time when all was 
peace and quietness in 8piialfields in 
consequence ol the subsisting regulations. 
Now, the fact was, that one half of the 
work in Spitalfiehls was not regulated. 

The Earl of Harroxvbi/ said, that some 
alteration had been made in the regula- 
. tions respecting the narrow work, but 
i there had been none os to the broad. 

The Earl of Dnrnley could not object 
to the principle of the bill. He, however, 
thought that it was not prudent to press 
the measure at the present tiOje, and 
therefore would not vote either way. 

The Lord Chancell )r was of opinion, 
that those who felt themselves most in- 
jured by the bill, did not rightly under- 
stand it. He was also of opinion, that 
the measure was premature, and that the 
arrangement which ^had been recently 
entered into ought not to be disturbed. 

Their lordships then divided ; for the 
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third reading — Contents 39 ; Proxies 
22 — Not-Contenls 36 ; Proxies 19 — 
Majority for the third reading 6. The 
bill was accordingly read a third time 
and passed. 

HOUSE OF COMMON^ 
Friday y May 21. J 
Kensington Turnpike "ly/usT — Pe- 
tition OF Mr. Cobbett.] Mr. Hume 
presented the following Petition : 

The Petition of William Cobbett, of 
Kensington, in the County of Middle- 
sex, 

Most humbly sheweth — That your 
honourable House have, since the first 
day of the present month, passed an Act i 
for the more effectually repairing, widen- j 
ing, and improving the road from Hyde 
Park Corner to Counter’s Bridge, and 


which your honourable House had actu- 

a ly enacted a» hav,„g been proved ; and 
that their lordships did accotainoly vote 
on the 12th instant, that the said act or 
bill should be re-committed on that day 
six months. That the above quoted part 
of the preamble of the said act contained 
an unqualified falsehood ; seeing that the 
Treasurer of the said road had a balance 
of upwards of four thousand five hundred 
pounds in his hands at the moment when 
he and the other petitioners of the bill 
(all of them Trustees of the road) were 
declaring to your honourable House that 
they could not, without a new act, pay 
off a debt of one thousand five hundred 
pounds ; that your honourable House 
were, therefore, grossly imposed upon by 
the persons who petitioned for the bill, 
and by the persons who came before your 
Committee to prove the preamble thereof : 

“ That the Petitioners for the bill 


certain other roads in the County of ; were — Samuel Everingham Sketchley, 
Middlesex, and for lighting, watching, ■ Chairman, George Vardy, Henry Rowed, 
and watering the said roads. William Forstein, Henry Wilmot, William 

’I hat this act contained in its pre- Thornton, Richard Chase, Frederick Platt 


amble, the following words, to wit: — j Barlow, John Groome, and George Barke; 
‘And whereas the Trustees, appointed I that these petitioners state in their petition, 
by or in pursuance of the said two first ' that they are Trustees of the said road ; 
recited acts, have repaired and improved 1 that the petitioner, S. E. Sketchley, states 
the said roads, and have made great pro- j that he is the Chairman of the Trustees ; 
gress in carrying into execution the that it was proved before the said Corn- 
powers and authorities thereby vested in mittee of the Lords, that he is also Trea- 
them, and although they have paid off* surer of the said road : 


and discharged part of the said monies ' “ That all these petitioners ought to 
borrowed on the credit of the Tolls au- j have known, and that the said S. E. 


thorized to be taken upon the said roads, 
a considerable sum still remains undis- ! 
cliargcd, and cannot be paid off*, and the : 
said annual sum of one thousand pounds j 
be paid to the said Committve of Paving 1 
for St. George, llanover-square ; nor can 
the said roads be effectually amended, 
widened, improved, and maintained in 
repair, unless the term and,powers grant- 
ed by the said two first recited acts be 
continued, and further provisions be made 
for that purpose 

That the said act was sent by your 
hon. House to the right hon. the House 
•of Lords ; that it was read a first and 
second time in that right honourable 
House, and was then referred to a Com- 
mittee ; that the said Committee, after 
having examined witnesses for the Act, 
and after having also examined the ac- 
counts of the said roads, decided, that the 
preamble of the sai^ act had not been 
proved ; that, thus, the House of Lords 
declared not to have been proved that 


Sketchley must of necessity have known, 
the true state of the pecuniary affairs of 
the said road ; and that, nevertheless, 
they in their said petition make to your 
honourable House th^following false state* 

I ment, to wit, ‘ That althougli the Trustees 
I have proceeded in the execution of the 
said trust reposed in them with the utmost 
care and frugality, yet they find, from the 
great increase of expense for labour and 
materials for repairing the said roads, the 
produce of the Tolls at present authorized 
to be collected is not more than sufficient 
to enable them to pay the said annual sum 
of one thousand pounds, and the remain- 
ing debt due as aforesaid, and effectually 
to amend, pave, and draiii the said roads 
and foot-paths, and keep the same in good 
repair, and to light, watch, and water the 
same, as required by the said acts, and to 
effect certain improvements on the said 
roads an^ foot-paths which are necessary^ 
by widening the same, and otherwise for 
the convenience and safety of the pubiic, 
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tttid to defray the several other expenses 
attending the execution of the said Act, 
and that, unless the present tolls are con- 
tinued, and further powers given to the 
said trustees, the several purposes afore, 
oakl eannot be effected :* 

Your humble petitioner prays your 
honourable House to observe the follow- 
ing facts 

« 1. That these petitioners here assert, 
that the produce of the present tolls is 
not more than sufficient tor the purposes 
of the road ; and that those purposes can- 
not be fulfilled unless the present Tolls be 
continued by a new act : 

« 2, That their own surveyor, Mr. 
Francis, declared upon oath, before the 
said Committee of the Lords, that the road 
might not only be kept in proper repair, 
but that many houses might be pulled 
down, and several streets widened, and 
yet, that the present tolls might be con. 
siderably diminished ; an oath in direct 
Contradiction to the allegation of the 
trustees in their pe|ition to your lionour- 
afa^e House : 

** 3. That the bill, as finally passed by 
your honourable House, does, in one of 
its enactments, make a considerable re- 
duction in the present tolls ; an enactment 
in flat contradiction to the preamble of 
the bill itself : 

** Your petitioner presumes not to ex- 
press an opinion with regard to the punish- 
ment due to persons who have thus know- 
iagly and premeditatedly employed state^ 
ments for the manifest purpose of impos- 
ing upon your honourable House, and of 
inducing you to pass an act, the principal 
enactments of which arc at irreconcileable 
variance with the preamble, while the 
creamhle is at open war with the truth ; 
but, as the means of protection, for him- 
adf and others, against dangers such as 
that which they have now narrowly es- 
caped, he prays that your honourable 
House will be pleased to adopt such mea- 
sures as you, in yonr wisdom, shall deem 
most meet for effectually preventing simi- 
lar impositions in future. And your 
petitioner will ever pray. 

Wm. Cobbett.** 

Mr. defended the conduct of the 
trustees, and contended, that there was 
nb foundation for the charge against them; 
tfioir only object being the improvement 
of the line of road under their superin- 
tendence. 

Mr. Hume replied, that his hon. friend 
must be wholly ignorant of the matter ; 


since it appeared, that the trustees had 
practised the grossest falsehood. They 
had stated, that they were unable to pay 
their debt, at the very moment at which 
it wag proved, that tliey had 4*, 500/. in 
their possession. No ingenuity could 
excuse such conduct. 

Orb^ired to be printed. 

Seizure and Imprisonment in Ja- 
maica — t^STITlON OF L. C. LeCESNE 
and J. Escoffery.] Dr. Lushington 
rose to present a petition to which he re- 
quested the atlention of the House, and 
particularly of ministers of his majesty’s 
government. If the facts alleged were 
true, there never was a case which called 
more loudly for their interference ; not 
only with u view to do justice to the op- 
pressed, but also to punish the oppressors. 
The petition stated, that the petitioners 
are freemen of colour, natives of King- 
ston, in the island of Jamaica, where they 
had constantly resided ; that they were 
married to women, also natives of that 
island, and had each four children — that 
they were engaged in business as liquor- 
merchants — that they held the rank of ser- 
jeantsinthc militia, in which they haveserv- 
ed since the year 1813 ; and that they pos- 
sessed property in the island, consisting 
of houses, land, and slaves : that about 
the latter end of September last, the pe- 
titioners underwent an examination before 
certain magistrates of Kingston as to the 
proofs they possessed of being British- 
born subjects, when they produced, in 
support of that fact, the certificates of 
their baptism, and other necessary docu- 
ments — that on the 7ih of ()(;tober fol- 
lowing, petitioners were apprehended, and 
carried to prison, for the purpose, as they 
were informed, of being summarily re- 
moved from the island of Jamaica, as 
aliens, and dangerous persons ; but a writ 
of habeas corpus having been issued, on 
their application to the grand court of the 
island, their case .underwent a full and 
minute investigation before Mr. Chief- 
justice Scarlett, and the two assistant 
judges, Mills and West, on the 25th of 
the same month; and the sentence pro- 
nounced by the court was, that the peti- 
tioners were both British-born subjects, 
and as such entitled to their discharge, 
and to the enjoyment of all their privi- 
leges as British citizens. He felt it in- 
cumbent on him to state to the House, 
that these petitioners were not persons of 
no estimation, in a low line of life, or un- 
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known to the other inhabitants of the 
island ; for their petition went on to 8tate> 
that upon their subsequently appearing 
before the said chief-justice, they were 
attended by six freeholders for the pur- 
pose of giving bail. Upon that occasion, 
the chief-justice declined to receive the 
offered bail, on the ground, that h^knew 
of no charges against them. Tlfet the 
petitioners were thus discharged after a 
detention of 18 days, without a^ distinct 
communication having been m^e to them 
of the grounds of their imprisonment — 
that during their imprisonment, a memo- 
rial, bearing testimony to the general good 
conduct of the petitioners, was addressed 
to his excellency the governor, by thirty 
of the most respectable merchants and 
magistrates, of whom one was a member 
of the council, six were magistrates, and 
one was the provost-marshal general. Up 
to the time of their arrest, therefore, the 
House must be satisfied, that the peti- 
tioners wxre men of irreproachable cha- 
racter. After their discharge, the peti- 
tioners returned to their usual occupa- 
tions w'ith increased confidence of security, 
having thus received from the first judicial 
authority in the island, a full acknowledg- 
ment of their claim to the title of British 
subjects, and as they fully believed, to all 
tiie legal protection which belongs to that 
character. After what had passed, the 
House would experience as much surprise 


as the petitioners felt, when, whilst they 
were peaceably engaged in their private 
business, on the evening of the ^9th of 
last November, their store or shop was 
surrounded by marshalmen and constables, 
the petitioners were suddenly seized 
under an alleged order of his excellency 
the governor, on the same charge as that 
on which they had formerly been arrested, 
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tence them to so heavy a punwhutent. 
With what indignation, then, ai well w 
astonishment, would the House hear thfH 
without any such investigation, withoul 
affording the petitioners any opportunity 
of providing for their defence, or of comt 
municating with their friends or relatives, 
they were, on the day succeeding that on 
which they had been seized, transported 
to St. Domingo, where they were landed. 
The petitioners stated this in the follow- 
ing terms ; — ‘‘ That the petitioners were 
assured at the time, by the alien officer 
who arrested them, that they would be al 
lowed to remain ten days on board that 
ship, in order that they might communi* 
cate with the governor on the subject of 
their apprehension, and make the neces* 
sary arrangements respecting their pro- 
perty and mercantile concerns. That this 
promise, however, was not fulfilled ; for, 
on their being taken on board the Serapis^ 
so severe was the restraint imposed upon 
them, that they were not permitted to 
hold the slightest communication with 
their families (although they came along- 
side in a boat for the purpose), nor even 
to send on shore a letter of directions for 
the management of their affairs ; but that^ 
on the following morning about fodr 
o’clock, they were removed from the Se- 
rapis to his majesty’s ship Helicon, and 
immediately conveyed to Jacmel, in the 
island of St. Domingo. That on the ar- 


rival of the Helicon at Jacmel, they were, 
by the captain of that ship, turned ashore 
to shift for themselves, in a foreign coun- 
try, in which, but for the kind assistance 
afforded them by certain British mer- 
chants resident there, Jthey must have 
suffered the greatest distress.” He 
(Dr. L.) was at a loss to conceive what 
excuse could be offered for so gross a 


viz. that of being Aliens and dangerous ^ violation of the rights of British subjects, 
persons — forcibly dragged from their fa- ' It would not, he was sure, be said, in an 
iniiies and homes, without teing allowed English House of Commons, that because 
time even to see their children, and bur- j men were a shade darker than those who 
ried on board his majesty’s guardship the were born in our own climate, they were 
Serapis. Nobody, he presumed, would therefore to be deprived of the privileges 
say that this was such conduct as ought which the constitution of Great Britain 


to have been adopted by a goverraiient 
founded on free and liberal principles. If 
the governor of Jamaica had felt it to be his 
duty to arrest the petitioners a second 
time, it would have been no less his duty 
to have the question of their guilt or in- 
nocence fairly investigated, and to ex- 
amine the evidence which might be 
brought against themt before he ventured 
to decide that tlicy were guilty, and sen- 


extended equally to her most exalted and 
her meanest subjects. After they were 
landed at St. Domingo, the fate which 
awaited tliem seemed to be at least as un- 
happy as that wliich had befallen them in 
Jamaica. They became immediately ob- 
jects of suspicion to the government of 
Hayti, and were takon up again as aliens 
and danjterous persons. He held in his 
hand a Haytian Gazette, in whicli ibis 
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itct was stated ; and if it had not happen- 
edy by good fortune, that there was on 
board the ship which had brought them a 
Jamaica newspaper, containing an ac- 
count of their being 6rst arrested in the 
litter island, and the proceedings on the 
habeas corpus, they would again have 
been doomed to the pain o^ imprisonment. 
Upon the evidence of this newspaper, 
however, the Haytian government releas- 
ed them, and they were allowed to remain 
under the protection, and indebted for 
the means of subsistence, to tbe kindness 
of some British merchants resident there. 
The petitioners went on to state, “ that for 
treatment so severe, and so arbitrary, and 
so contrary not only to British law, and to 
the spirit of the British constitution, but 
even to the laws of Jamaica itself, no 
cause whatever has yet been assigned to 
them; and to the present day they have 
been wholly unable, although they have 
used many entreaties and much exertion 
for that purpose, to learn on what grounds 
or for what supposed offence on their 
part they have been subjected to such 
harsh and illegal punishment. That the 
circumstances attending their first appre- 
hension in the month of October last, and 
tWe "subsequent appointment of a secret 
committee of the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica to inquire into ‘certain treason- 
able practices which were suspected to 
have had their rise in Kingston, and the 
parties immediately concerned in which 
were supposed to be foreigners, agents of 
Boyer, the President of Hayti,* have led 
the petitioners, in the absence of all di- 
rect and authentic information on the sub- 
ject, to conjecture that their deportation 
must have been occasioned by the renew- 
ed efforts of secret eftemies to fix on them 
the character of aliens and dangerous 
persons. That, however, of their being 
British subjects by birth, the petitioners 
bad before furnished the most satisfactory 
proofs; while the entire cousciousiicis they i 
possessed of having on all occasions con- 
aucted themselves as peaceable and loyal 
subjects, rendered them perfectly ready 
to meet any legal trial to which they 
might be brought, and perfectly confident 
of being able to rebut any charge which 
might be preferred against them ; but 
that this justice was denied to the peti- 
tioners. That on their arrival at St. Do- 
mingo, the petitioners lost no time in ad- 
dressing a memorial to his excellency the 
governor of Jamaica, praying to be made 
acquainted with the accusations against 


them, and confronted with their accusers ; 
and to be allowed the opportunity of le- 
gally vindicating themselves ; but that to 
this application no answer has been re- 
turned. That having waited in St, Do- 
mingo, in the expectation of such answer, 
until the month of March last, the peti- 
tioners determined, as their only remain- 
ing re^urce, to proceed to this country, 
and to Illicit the protection of his ma- 
jesty’s p^iArnal government, and of the 
British Parliament, That to this honour- 
able House the petitioners do most hum- 
bly, but confidently, appeal, declaring 
most explicitly and solemnly, that they 
are wholly unconscious of having com- 
mitted any offence whateycr against his 
majesty’s government, or of being charge- 
able with any conduct calculated to en- 
danger the safety, or disturb tlie peace, 
of the island of Jamaica — that they have 
never held any correspondence wdth St. 
Domingo, or any other country than 
Great Britain, and that they have on all 
occasions discharged their duties as loyal 
citizens and subjects of his majesty. That 
the petitioners, besides being subjected to 
a great variety of heavy expenses, have 
to lament their ruined fortunes, their 
blasted prospects in life, and their dis- 
tressed and impoverished families, in con- 
sequence of the unjust and illegal pro- 
ceedings of which they I)ave been the vic- 
tims. That the petitioners, therefore, as 
men, as freemen, and above all, as British 
subjects, who have been deprived of that 
privilege which is never denied to the 
greatest criminals — that of not being con- 
demned unheard — implore this honourable 
House to institute an inquiry into the pre- 
mises w’hich they are ready to establish 
by proof at the bar of this honourable 
House, and to grant them such redress, 
particularly in enabling them to return to 
their home, th^ir families, and friends, as 
to the wisdom of your honourable House 
shall seem meet.’* He had stated the 
I facts wiihout exaggerating a single cir- 
cumstance ; and he did not at that mo- 
i inent intend to detain the House with 
I many observations on the case. Jf these 
facts were true, the outrage which had 
been committed was so flagrant a one, 
that he was sure his hon. friend could not 
be prepared to justify it. If, on the con- 
trary, the facts were untrue, he called 
upon the government to furnish the 
House with satisfaclory proofs of their 
falsehood. He had* himself seen, and 
examined, and cross-examined, the per- 
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sons by whom the petition was signed 
he had sought information from others, oi 
to the character of the petitioners, aii< 
in no respect had he discovered any thing 
which could induce him to doubt theii 
credibility. He called, therefore, upoi: 
the government to explain to the Hous< 
the reasons upon which this violejat de- 
portation of the petitioners had l»en re 
solved upon ; and to state whyyfiiey had 
been torn away from their ho/ies, with- 
out notice of any accusation^f and wiili- 
out time to provide for their defence. He 
called upon them to state, if they could, 
any circumstances which could justify 
the condemning a man without a trial, 
upon the same charge of which he had 
once been acquitted, and that totally un- 
Iieard. Unless the nmst satisfactory ex- 
plaiitition should be given, he should feel 
it his duty to call the serious attention of 
the House to the subject : and would not 
rest until he had rescued the dtaracter of 
the British nation from the foul disgrace 
of having participated in an act of such 
odious oppression as that which the peti- 
tion detailed. 

Mr. IVilmot Horton said, he was not 
able to meet the statement of hi^ learned 
friend, for want of particular informa- 
tion, as to the several matters contained 
in the petition. All that his majesty’s 
ministers knew was, that the petition 
ers had been complained of (o the ma- 
gistrates of Kingston as being aliens, 
dangerous persons to the government, and 
engaged in a treasonable conspiracy against 
it. It was true that the duke of Manches- 
ter had put the alien act in force against 
them. It seemed to be equally true, that 
they had applied for writs of habeas corpus, 
which had been granted. But, his learned 
friend had admitted, that if these men 
were aliens, the magistracy of Jamaica 
were empowered by law to remove them 
from the island. The question, then, first 
seemed to be, whether the petitioner.s were 
or were not aliens. As to what liad been 
stated of the proceedings in the court of 
King’s-bench, that was merely an ex- 
parte proceeding, and tlic affidavits upon 
which the decision of tlie court of King’s- 
bench had been formed could nut be re- 
ceived as conclusive evidence of the fact 
of the petitioners being British-born sub- 
jects. He was ready to allow, that if 
it should appear they were not aliens, 
the government of Jamaica had incurred 
a most serious rcspo«sibility, and one in 
which it could neither be countenanced 
VOL. XL 
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nor excused. But, it evident, from 
the proceedings which had been adopted, 
that the duke of Manchester ihou«ht they 
were aliens. A committee had b*een ap- 
pointed to inquire into the causes of the 
disturbances, and had reported the pe- 
titioners, not only to be engaged in a trea- 
sonable conspiracy, but also that they 
were intimately connected with the slaves 
who had been tried for rebellion, and to 
whom one of the petitioners had sold 
arms. These were points which required 
explanation. Hisieurned friend had roused 
the feelings of the House by appeals to the 
British constitution; but the situation of 
the duke of Manchester ought to be recol- 
lected. There could be no doubt that a 
rebellion had existed against the govern- 
ment ; and his grace was called upon to 
exercise every legal power that he pos- 
sessed, which might tend to the security 
of the colony. He assured the House 
that every possible step should be taken 
to procure that information, without which 
it was obvious the House could not safely 
proceed. 

Mr. Brougham was truly sorry that the 
hon. gentleman w'as not prepared with a 
fuller explanation, if not a contradiction, 
of the statements contained in the peticion. 
From the information of which be was in 
possession, it appeared, however, that tho 
governor of Jamaica had arrested two perr 
>on$, whose alienship had come in ques- 
ion before the supreme court of judica- 
ture in that island. And here he begged 
o set the hon. gentleman right in one of 
he facts he had stated. The inquiry before 
he court was not an ex-parte proceed- 
ng. The dukeofManchej^ter was there pre- 
sent, represented by his attorney-general, 
;o examine the proof which was offered, 
it was in the discretion of the court to 
pronounce upon the arguments against, as 
well as for the parties accused. Upon 
hat inquiry, however, the certificates of 
he bapiism of the.«c supposed aliens were 
produced, and proved that they were born 
lit Kingston. The attorney-general’s cb- 
ections were heard ; and the court re- 
olved, that the petitioners were not aliens, 
lul British-born sulijects. After the lapse 
)f a few weeks, during which the duke of 
Manchester had acquiesced in the decision 
f the court : he, having heard some other 
natters alleged against the petitioners, as 
e (Mr. B.) was bound in charity to sup- 
)Ose he had, ordered them again to be 
.rrested„ and scut away from the island 
irithout permitting them to receive the ad- 
3 F 
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vice or assistance of friends, counsel, or 
agent ; and consequently witliout afford- 
ing them the possibility of again ap- 
pealing to that court, before which, upon 
full discussion and after hearing evidence, 
their birth-rights had been established. 
This was his charge against the duke of 
Manchester — that he had done this after 
the decision of Uie court of King's- bench, 
and in the teeth of that decision. The 
duke of Manchester might be able to ex- 
plain this. As he was in some measure 
now on his trial, he would not prejudge 
him ; but he could not help feeling sur- 
prise, that his communications with his 
majesty’s government had not furnished 
them with the means of contradicting (if 
they could be contradicted) the statement 
of the petitioners. 

Mr. Grosscf^ said, lie had been informed 
by letters from Jamaica, that one of the 
petitioners (Lecesne) was supposed to be 
the person who had supplied the rebellious 
negroes with arms. It seemed that the 
negroes of the northern parts of the island 
had contributed money, as was supposed, 
for a missionary ; but which was afterw ards 
devoted to the purchase of about 20 stands 
of arms, conveyed across the island to the 
parfshes of St. Mary and St. George ; and 
there was at least a strong imputation 
against the petitioner that it was by him 
those arms had been furnished. 

Mr. W. Horton explained, that between 
the first arrest and subsequent deportation 
of the petitioners, two facts had been esta* 
blished against them ; first, that they were 
in truth aliens, notwithstanding what had 
appeared before the court of Kiug's- 
bench ; and, secondly, that they had 
been engaged in a treasonable conspiracy. 
The aftidavits made in the first instance 
in favour of the petitioners might turn out 
to be false ; and hence the court might 
have decided in error. 

Mr. Brougham asked, if the duke of 
Manchester had obtained subsequent in- 
formation, why the question had not been 
brought again before the court of King’s- 
bench ? Suppose the subsequent inform- 
ation were true, why had not the parties 
been tried ? Why send them off without 
a moment’s warning ? If the accused had 
confessed all that was laid to their charge, 
did it authorise the governor to send them 
away without trial ? 

Dr. Lushington said, it was true that, 
on a subsequent trial in January, 1824, 
there was found a negro who stated that 
arma had been purchased of Lescesne. 


7'lie men were convicted, but he held in 
his hand a letter from the rector of the 
parish, in which he said, that he believed 
in his conscience that the slaves were in- 
nocent ; further, that there had been a 
conspiracy of the grossest kind against 
them, and that Baptiste, the witness, was 
an emissary from St. Domingo, and one 
of theHanost murderous, diabolical, and 
insidiouteends that had ever been let loose 
on societW Lecesne was ready to take 
his trial before any judge or jury ; he 
sought investigation and justice : and 
would not cover any offence imputed to 
im by evasion or falsehood. His hon. 
friend had mentioned circumstances that 
came out before asecret committee. What- 
ever those circumstances might be, it was 
impossible that they could justify seizing 
the petitioners and sending them to St. 
Domingo, not only without trial, but in 
absolute defiance of the decision of the 
court of King's-bencli. If it should turn 
out that they were aliens, at least they 
had spent their lives in Jamaica, from their 
earliest infancy. How did it happen that 
ministers had no information ? Did the 
duke of Manchester think he was justified 
in keeping the government at home in ig- 
norance ? Nothing even like an excuse 
had been attempted, and he called upon 
ministers to lay upon the table all the in- 
formation they possessed relative to these 
individuals. If it were refused, he would 
submit a distinct motion for it on the ear- 
liest possible opportunity, and he pledged 
himself to prosecute the matter in every 
way, until the House arrived at some be- 
coming determination. 

Ordered to iie on the table. 

Wool Importation And Exporta- 
tion Bill.] On the order of the day 
for going into a committee on this bill, 

Mr. Cartels insisted that the bill aimed 
a severe blow at the agricultural interest. 
The measure was the first-fruits of the 
new school of philosophy which had lately 
sprung up respecting free trade. All that 
he desired on the^part of the agricultural 
interest was, that they might be protected 
against an inundation of foreign wool. 
He would therefore move, “ that the bill 
be committed on that day six months.” 

Mr. S. Wortley considered the principle 
of the bill to be ruinous to the agricultural 
interest. He was sorry to see that great 
interest neglected by gentlemen who were 
led away by their love of spinning-jennies. 
It was equally the interest of the manu- 
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facturing and the agricultural class not to 
allow the exportation of wool, 

Alderman Thompson protested against 
the exportation of wool. 

Mr. Benelt wished the duties on the 
importation and exportation of wool to be 
equalized. 

Mr. r. Wilson thought it unwiap to al- 
low the exportation ot long woo^o coun- 
tries which showed no dis|:^ilion to 
make concessions on matters m trade to 
us. Every pound of wool exjiorted would 
be mixed with three or four pounds 
of other wool, not the produce of this 
country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the principle of the bill was ; first, 
whether the duty on the importation of 
wool should be reduced at all ; and se- 
condly, whether the exportation of w^ool 
should be allowed at all. He had fully 
explained the principle of the measure in 
February last, and Ins right hon. friend 
(Mr. Huskisson) had afterwards gone 
over the same ground. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought it would be most 
advisable to go into a committee, where 
the details of the measure might be dis- 
cussed. 

Lord Milton^ from all that he had been 
able to collect on the subject, considered 
it one of tlie wisest measures that could 
be adopted. Those who represented the 
agricuhural interest in that House Cook 
an erroneous view of the question. He 
believed that the free importation of wool 
into this country would be attended with 
the most beneficial results. 

Sir G, Shiffner supported the measure, 
and wished the landed and nianufacluring 
interests to go hand in hand. 

Mr, Hart Davis contended, that the 
measure was both partial and unjust. If 
the exportation of long wool were per- 
mitted, the manufacturers of Germany 
would soon rival us in the hianufucture of 
it. Indeed, several large orders for it had 
been already transmitted to this country 
from Germany, under the idea, that the 
laws prohibiting the exportation of this 
kind of wool would be immediately re- 
pealed. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
lie should confine himself to maKing such 
observations upon each of the clauses of 
the bill as appeared necessary to him. His 
proposition was, to rftpeal the import duty 
of 6d. per lb. on wool, after the 10th of 
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September; then to re-enact a duty of 
3rf. per Jb. from that time to the 10th of 
December, when he would again reduce 
it, and leave it at the rate where he in- 
tended tliat it should remain, ihat part 
of the subject he should^ however, discuss 
in another clause. He would now merely 
propose to fill up the first blank in the 
bill, with the words, ‘‘ 10th day of Sep- 
tember, 1824*.'' The hon. member for 
Sussex had given as a reason for his hos- 
tility to the measure, that he was not in- 
clined to tamper with the long-established 
practice of our ancestors in imposing these 
duties. The hon. member was, however, 
mistaken in his facts. These duties were 
not the established practice, but an inno» 
vation on the established practice of our 
ancestors. The duty of Off. per lb. on 
imported wool never existed until 1819; 
for, up to that time, it had only been Id, 
per lb. Under that small quantum of 
duty the wool trade had greatly flourish- 
ed; and, indeed, within the last quarter 
of a century, the growth of wool itself hod 
much increased. He therefore trusted, 
that the committee would concur in the 
propriety of the reduction— a reduction 
which was equally conducive to the in- 
terest of the grower and tlie maniifitc- 
turer. With regard to the 4ime at which 
this reduction of duty was to take place, 
there was nothing either partial or unjust 
in that which he had selected. The two 
dates with which he intended to fill up tlie 
blanks of this bill, were the Very dales 
which had been recommended to him by 
the committee of wool-manufacturers. 

Mr. Bright complained, that the port 
of Bristol did not contain sufficient room 
ior the warehousing of bonded wool, and 
called upon the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to frame a clause, wdiich would make 
a distinction between wools in bonded 
warehouses, which had not paid the duty, 
and which would therefore come out duty 
free, and wools, which, being in merchants' 
warehouses, must have paid the duty, and 
must consequently subject the owners of 
them to loss, if their case was not specially 
considered. He contended, that the 
chancellor of the Exchequer ought to.pay 
back the duty upon such wool as was un- 
sold in merchants' warehouses, on the days 
mentioned. 

Mr. Hart Davis contended, that gross 
partiality had been shown to the silk-trade, 
and gross neglect to the wool-trade, 
though it was the great staple of the coun- 
try. 500,000/. had been conceded to the 
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8ilk*trade ; but the only concession made 
to the wool- trade was, to havealJ the bur- 
thens under which it laboured continued 
for five months longer. He hoped the 
chancellor of the Exchequer would shorten 
the time, and gitre a drawback to the ma- 
nufacturer, upon all the wool he should then 
have in hand. 

Mr. Benclt contended, that if the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer consented to give 
the manuficturer a drawback upon the 
wool which he had on hand, he ought 
also to give the farmer a drawback upon 
the wool which he had on his sheep’s back, 
and the linen-draper a drawback upon all 
the manufactured wool he had in his 
shop. 

Mr. Curteis hoped that the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, if he determined to re- 
eal these duties, would not allow a draw- 
ack. He considered the manufacturers 
not to be at all entitled to it. 

The clause was agreed to. On the 
clause for repealing the prohibition of the 
export of wool. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he considered this clause to be consistent 
with sound policy, and to be absolutely ne* 
* cessary to placing the trade of the country 
upon a sound principle. The 10th of De- 
cember was the day which he had fixed for 
the cessation of these Jaws, being the same 
day on which he intended that the mini- 
mum of import duty should commence. 

Mr. W. Whitmore felt persuaded, that 
if the principle of the proposed clause was 
carried into effect, it would give origin 
and support to a most beneficial trade, 
the advantages of which no man could an- 
ticipate. He meant the export of woollen 
yarn. The superiority of this country in 
machinery would give a strength and ex- 
tension to that branch of manufacture 
which would be felt throughout the great 
interests of our agricultural and commer- 
cial system. The government of this 
country were proceeding orr such sound 
and enlightened views, that he sincerely 
hoped the House of Commons would af- 
ford its concurrence, in order to enable 
them to carry into effect tliese proposi- 
tions. There was, however, one mistake 
rather general through the House and 
the country, on which it was necessary 
that tile fullest inquiry should be made, 
in order to correct it. It was assumed, 
that the prosperity of the woollen manu- 
facture was owing to the prohibitory sys- 
tem ; particularly of the exportation of 
the Jong wool. What did the history of 


that manufacture disclose ? The woollen 
manufacture, considering all the circum- 
stances of the period, was in a state of 
great prosperity in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
and yet, at that period, there was no pro- 
hibition of the export of wool of any kind 
in that reign. It was depressed in the 
followmg reigns, from a variety of circum- 
stance^ but the greatest depression was 
in the rfifen of Charles i2nd. The manu- 
facturers that period, like the manu- 
facturers orall periods, feeling the depres- 
sion, were disposed to find a cause for it 
in the permission to export the liorne 
growth. The 12Lh of Charles ^ind was 
passed, and the prohibitory system com- 
menced. Did that measure relieve the 
manufacturer ? No such thing. The 
trade suffered a great depression notwith- 
standing the prohibition. That depression 
continued to tlie Revolution. Wliat was 
then the deduction from the actual events? 
It was, that during the reign of Elizabeth, 
when there was no prohibition of export, 
the trade was prosperous, and that wlien 
the prohibitory system was acted upon, the 
depies>ion was increased. The flourish- 
ing state of the manufacture did not, 
therefore, depend upon a prohibitory sys- 
tem. But, independent of the particular 
advantage that he was persuaded would 
flow from that measure, he rejoiced in the 
progress of the principle. He sincerely 
hoped, that tlie success that would arise 
in this instance would encourage his ma- 
jesty’s ministers to extend the principle 
to its fullest extent ; and he could assure 
them, that by so acting, they would con- 
fer the most lasting benefit on their coun- 
try, and not alone on their country, but 
on the world ; and prove themselves the 
most wise and useful men, that in the 
whole of our history ever held the reins 
of government [hear, liearj ! 

Mr. T. Wilson said, lie had listened 
with some impatience to hear a single ar- 
gument in favour of the exportof long wool. 
Indeed, it would be somewhat diflicult to 
prove to the conviction of lyiy man, that 
an article of home growth, essential to our 
own manufactures, aiid the whole of which 
was thus employed, could beneficially be 
sent to foreigners. 

Mr. S. Worthy asked, whether any 
gentleman in tliat House, having the feel- 
ings of an Englishman, would stand up 
and say, that this country, having a raw 
material by which she was enabled to 
supply the world with a particular fabric, 
should give lhat article up without re- 
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ceiving any reciprocal advantage? He commerce was best supported. Therefore 

denied that this proposition had any thing he would say, that this country was right 
to do with the question of free trade. Free in not making particular commercial irea- 
trade must rest on reciprocity, and here ties on particular points ; because he was 
there was none. It was said, that this convinced that reciprocity of benefit was 
measure would be advantageous to the much better secured without resorting to 
agricultural interest. This, he denied, that obsolete mode. So long as there were 
livery pound of long wool enabled the capital, industry, skill, and enterprise 
manufacturer to work up a certajln quan- amongst our manufacturers, they would 
tity of inferior fine wool ; and, i/the long never allow foreigners to come and buy 
wool were exported, the inferi<^ fine wool the wool out of their mouths. Ifminis- 
must necessarily be reduced i(^ price. The ters proceeded in the way now proposed, 
foreigner bad plenty of inferior fine wool: they would get rid of the whole body of 
all he wanted was the English long wool ; absurd laws wdiich, so far from fostering 
and the moment he got an opportunity of the wool-trade, actually cramped and fet- 
purchasing that article, he would become tered the growth of wool. He was sure, 
the rival of our manufacturers. Who that, but for those laws, the growth of 
complained of tlie price and value of this wool would have been raised to a much 
long wool? Surely no bon. member higher pitch than it had attained. He had 
would deny, that of all agricultural pro- always opposed those laws, because they 
ductions long wool was the most valuable cramped the growth of this article, upon 
for its price. Any land on which long- which the woollen manufacturer must 
woolled sheep could be reared was valiia- necessarily depend for his prosperity. For 
blc, and amply repaid all expenses. The that reason, and because he was thorough-^* 
foreigner had endeavoured to cultivate ly persuaded that the present moment was 
this description of wool, and to drive out a proper one for making the alteration, he 
that offiner quality. He had failed, how- should support the clause, 
ever ; and, were we to assist him in eflfect- Mr. C. Grant said, that in adopting this 
ing this object? Some gentlemen were measure, they were not departing from the 
favourable to the exportation of yarn ancient policy of this countr^'^ but^/ere 
formed from this w ool : but, to that he again returning to it. UntiKiie p^'iod of 
also objected. Tlie manufacturers abroad the Restoration, it had been the almost in- 
were not, at present, rt?ady with machinery variable policy of this country to allowr 
to work up this wool, but they were per- wool to be exported, on the payment of a 
fectly ready to make use of tlie prepared trifling duty. It was true, that at times 
yarn. Therefore he fo'd not wi>h to have prohibitions were introduced — sometimes 
this article exported. ll‘ exportation were to annoy sovereigns w ith whom we were 
at all allowed, it should be at such a rate at war, and at others, to allow our own 
of duty as would ^ive a decided preference sovereign to increase his private resources, 
and protection to the hniglish manufac- But it w'as asked, why the regulation 
turer; and he looked upon the proposed should be changed Now, he contend- 
duty of \d, per Jb. as no protection what- ed, that the weight of proof rested w’ith 
ever. He hoped, if this measure were the gentleman who opposed this opening 
carried, thatliis constituents, the manufac- of the trade. Could any one reason be 
turers, would find they hud^not formed a adduced for continuing the present sys- 
wrong estimate of its efi’ects ; but he fear- tern, except that stated by the hon. mem- 
ed the contrary would turn out to be the ber for Yorkshire, that there was some- 
case. thing so peculiar in the soil and climate 

Lord Milton said,’ that in his opinion, of this country, that here only the long- 
all classes would ultimately i cap advan- woolled sheep could be reared ? But, this 
tage from the measure. His hon. col- was a fallacy. Twenty or thiriy years ago, 
league objected to the meaeure, because sheep, which it was supposed could only 
he saw no reciprocity in it ; since other thrive on particular soils, had been reared 
countries did not show any disposition to on soils of a very different description, 
extend to us tlie measure of liberality At one period, it was the general convic- 
which we were about to extend to them ; tion, that the fine wool of the Spanish 
but, surely, there was not a merchant %vho sheep could not grow in any country but 
would send any valuable commodity Spain, and it was even asserted, that the 
abroad, without bringing home something long antf painful journeys taken by those 
valuable in return. Thus it was that animals was es^scntial to the excellence of 
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l^eir fleece. But the contrary had since 
been manifest ; and. under every possible 
variety ofciimate and circumstance, in every 
part of Europe, they would now find wool 
of equal excellence. Nine years ago, an 
agricultural writer of eminence stated, that 
ha had discovered in France, a flock of 
aheep of the Lincolnshire breed. If this 
was tJje case — if the animals were thus 
sent abroad and throve tiiere — what was 
the use of those laws ? How came it that 
they were not eftective ? This was a 
question that rested, not on any doctrine 
of reciprocity, but on its own exclusive 
merits. 

The committee divided; Ayes ISO: 
Noes 20. 

Combination Laws— Resolutions 
OF Select Committee on Artisans 
AND Machinery.] Mr. Hume brought 
up the Report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Artisans and Machinery. In mov- 
^ing that it be printed, he said, that the 
committee had directed their attention 
chiefly to the subject of the combination 
laws, to the permission to artisans Jto 
quit the country, and to the permission 
to export machinery ; upon which they 
had come to the following resolutions: — 

1. ‘ appears, by the evidence 
before the committee, that combinations 
of workmen have taken place in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, often to a great 
extent, to raise and keep up their wages, 
to regulate their hours of working, and to 
impose restrictions on the masters, respec- 
ting apprenticesor others whom they might 
think proper to employ ; and that, at the 
time the evidence was taken, combinations 
were in existence, attended with strikes or 
suspension of work ; and that the laws 
have not hitherto been elFcctual to pre- 
vent such combinations. 

2. “ That serious breaches of the peace 
and acts of violence, with strikes of the 
workmen, often for very long pcriods, have 
taken place, in consequence of, and arising 
out of the combinations of workmen, and 
been attended with loss to both the mas- 
ters and the workmen, and with consi- 
derable inconvenience and injury to the 
community. 

3. “ That the masters have often unit- 
ed and combined to lower the rates of 
their workmen’s wages, as well as to re- 
sist a demand for an increase, and to re- 
gulate their hours of working; and some- 
times to discharge their workmen who 
would not consent to the conditions offer- 
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ed to them ; which have been followed by 
suspension of work, riotous proceedings, 
and acts of violence. 

4. “ That prosecutions have frequently 
been carried on, under the Statute and 
the Common Law against the workmen, 
and many of them have suffered different 
periods of imprisonment for combining and 
conspiWng to raise their wages, or to re- 
sist thei^reduction, and to regulate their 
hours of w/jrking. 

5. “ T’'at several instances have been 
stated to the committee, of prosecutions 
against masters for combining to lower 
wages, and to regulate the hours of 
working ; but no instance has been addu- 
ced of any master having been punished 
for that offence. 

6. “ That the laws have not only not 
been efficient to prevent combinations, 
either of masters or workmen ; but, on the 
contrary, have, in the opinion of many of 
both parties, had a tendency to produce 
mutual irritation and distrust, and to give 
a violent character to the combinations, 
and to render them highly dangerous to 
the peace of the community. 

7. “ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that masters and workmen should 
be freed from such restrictions, as regard 
the rate of wages and the iiours of work- 
ing, and he left at perfect liberty to make 
such agreements as they may mutually 
think proper. 

8. “ That, therefore, the statute laws 
that interfere in these particulars between 
masters and workmen, should be repeal- 
ed ; and also, that the common law, under 
which a peaceable meeting of masters or 
workmen may be prosecuted as a conspi- 
racy, should be altered. 

9. “ That the committee regret to find 
from the evidence, that societies, legally 
enrolled as benefit societies, have been fre- 
quently made the cloak, under which 
funds have been raised for the support of 
combinations and strikes, attended with 
acts of violence and intimidation ; and 
without recommending any specific course, 
they wish to call the attention of the 
House to the frequent perversion of these 
institutions from their avowed and legiti- 
mate objects. 

JO. “ That the practice of settling dis- 
putes by arbitration between masters and 
workmen, has been attended with good 
effects ; and it is desirable that the laws 
which direct and regulate arbitration, 
should be consolidated, amendedi and 
made applicable to all trades. 
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11. That it is absolutely necessary, 
when repealing the combination laws, to 
enact such a law as may efficiently, and 
by summary process, punish either work- 
men or masters, who by threats, intimida- 
tion, or acts of violence, should interfere 
with that perfect freedom which ought to 
be allowed to each party, of employing 
his labour or capital in the manne|iiie may 
deem most advantageous.’* ^ 

Artisans.^l. “ That it appeirs, by the 
evidence before this coramittdfe, that not- 
withstanding tile laws enacted to prevent 
the seduction of artisans to go abroad, 
many able and intelligent artisans have 
gone abroad to reside, and to exercise 
their respective arts, in foreign countries; 
and that it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, in this country, by any mode 
of executing the present laws, or by any 
new law, to prevent artisans, who may be 
so determined, from going out of the 
country. 

2. “ That although the penalties which 
the laws inflict on artisans who disobey 
them, are not distinctly understood by the 
workmen, yet an unfavourable opinion is 
generally entertained by them, of the par- 
tial and oppressive operation of these laws, 
as preventing them from taking their la- 
bour and art to the best market, whilst all 
other classes of the community are per- 
mitted to go abroad, and to take their 
capital with them, whenever they think 
proper. 

3. ** That it appears also by evidence, 
that many British artisans residing abroad 
have been prevented from returning home, 
from an erroneous opinion that they have, 
by going abroad, violated the laws of their 
country, and consequently incurred pe- 
nalties under them, 

4. “ That, in the opinion of this com- 
mittee, it is both unjust and impolitic to 
continue these laws ; they ^therefore re- 
commend their entire repeal, and that ar- 
tisans may be at liberty to go abroad, and 
to return home, whenever they may be 
so disposed, in the same manner as other 
classes of the community now go and re- 
turn.” 

Machinery, « That the committee have 
examined evidence respecting the export 
of machinery, which will be found in the 
appendix ; but they are of opinion, that 
further inquiry, and a more complete in- 
vestigation, should take place, before this 
important subject can be satisfactorily de- 
cided on ; and they therefore recommend, 
that the consideration of this import- 
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ant question should be resumed in the 
next session of parliament. That the 
chairman be instructed to prepare bills to 
carry the objects of the above resolutions 
into effect, and to ask leave of the House 
to present the same.** 

New Courts of Justice— Petition 
OF Mr. Soane.] Mr. Littleton present- 
ed a petition from Mr. Soane, the 
architect, complaining, that an undue 
responsibility had been cast upon hini| 
respecting the design for the new build- 
ings in Palace-yard, and also that the 
arrangements which he had provided for 
those engaged in the new courts of law, 
would be rendered, in a great degree, 
nugatory, if the recommendation of the 
late committee were carried into efiect. 
Mr. Soane stated, that by order of the 
lords of the Treasury, he made a survey 
for the new buildings in Palace-yard, in 
1821, and sent in his plan to the Treasury 
soon after. That it w^as then referred to 
the judges of the respective courts, and, 
after some alterations, adopted in conse- 
quence of that reference, ultimately 
approved of by the lords of the Treasury, 
and ordered to he carried into effect. Mr. 
Soane was therefore anxious, for bis ^ewn 
rofessional reputation, that'frsboh'id be 
nown that he had gone on, step by step, 
under the sanction of the lords of the 
Treasury ; and with reference to the re- 
commendation of the late committee, he 
had to point out, that if that were carried 
into effect, and particularly in the erec- 
tion of what was called the Tudor tower 
at the corner, all the arrangements which 
he had provided for a Haw library, for 
barristers, and attornies, as well as for the 
judges themselves, would be impeded and 
rendered useless. 

Mr. Scarlett thought the exterior of the 
new building was a disgrace to the na- 
tional taste, and ought to he taken down. 
He suggested, that the old bail court of 
the duchy of Lancaster might be rendered 
more commodious and available for some 
of the accommodations required by Mr. 
Soane, in the place of other arrangements 
which he contemplated. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know if the hon* 
member meant to refer this petition to a 
select committee. 

Mr. Littleton replied in the negative, 
and said, that if he had been in the House 
when the late select committee was ap- 
pointed, fie should have opposed it ; for he 
did not think that the public interests 
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were likely to be promoted by this mode 
of shifting the responsibility respecting 
public works, from the executive to pri- 
vate and irresponsible individuals, 

8ir «/• Yorke said, that Mr. Soane’s 
pc^tition clearly showed, that he had acted 
under the authority of the lords of the 
Treasury. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
certainly entertained doubts of the pro- 
priety of a part of the plan, but still it 
should be recollected, that the object 
uppermost with the government was the 
speedy erection of courts for the due 
despatch of public business. As to the 
question of taste, where no two persons 
could be brought to agree upon one point 
he would not pretend to*give an opinion. 
It was due to Mr, Soane to state, that the 
lords of the Treasury had sanctioned his 
design. 

Mr. Denman admitted that external 
propriety was a matter of great conse- 
quence as connected with the national 
taste. It was highly important, however, 
when they were considering this matter, 
to reflect upon the vote of 300,000/. for 
repairing Windsor Castle. When they 
were informed, that the present lords of 
the, Treaty, many of them persons of dis- 
tinguished' ^aste, sanctioned the new 
buildings in Palace-yard, which tlie mo- 
ment they were seen, excited a public 
call to have them taken down, it was im- 
portant for them to consider what might 
be the fate of that most beautiful building 
in the country, Windsor Castle. He 
should like to see an estimate; 1st, for 
the new buildings in Westminster Hall; 
then for pulling them down ; and lastly, 
for rebuilding then, as an example for 
those who were to he engaged in the new 
works at Windsor. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

HOUSE OF LQRDS. 

Monday^ 

Restoration of Forfeited Peer- 
ages.] The F.arl of Liverpool said, he 
rose, ill obedience to his majesty’s com- 
mand, to lay on their lordships’ table 
several bills for restoring the Jjonours of 
some noble families which had been for- 
feited by attainder. In that visit which 
his majesty had graciously been pleased to 
make to Scotland, which had never before 
been visited by any sovereign ofhis house, 
nor indeed by any sovereign on the throne, 
since the Revolution, it w^as natural that 


those persons whose ancestors had been 
attainted, but who were themselves con- 
scious of irreproachable fidelity and 
unshaken loyalty to the illustrious house 
of Hanover, should humbly petition his 
majesty to be restored to those titles and 
honours which their ancestors had pos- 
sessed- Nor could it be thought extraor- 
dinaryN^y those who were acquainted with 
the benevolent disposition of his majesty, 
that he shnuld lend a willing ear to the 
petition. Lut, before the prayer of the 
petition could be adopted some consider- 
ation was necessary ; and it was only now 
that these bills could be laid on their 
lordships’ table. The bills included four 
persons ; and it was not necessary for him 
to state the circumstances which led to 
the selection. It could not, however, be 
denied, that it was in the discretion of the 
Crown to decide if any, and what cases 
should be selected ; and the reading of the 
names would satisfy their lordships, that 
in the selection there was no disposition 
to proceed on any narrow or party prin- 
ciple. It was material to state that these 
acts were entirely acts of grace and favour. 
No consideration should induce him, in 
bringing in these bills, to throw any doubt 
on the justice or propriety of the original 
attainder. He was induced to say this, 
because on the last case, there might be 
some doubts as to the propriety and 
justice of the decision. Having said thus 
much on this point, he would confess that 
he felt great satisfaction, that he was also 
commanded by his majesty to present their 
lordships w^'th a bill for doing an act of 
justice. To those bills already mentioned, 
he had to add another, for reversing the 
attainder of lord Stafford, signed, like the 
others, by the king, and proceeding from 
the Crown. Their lordships must agree 
with him in thinking this was only an act 
of justice ; for that attainder was the 
greatest blot on our history. He felt 
great satisfaction that he had to perform 
this act of justice, at the same time with an 
act of grace and favour. The noble earl 
then moved the first reading of a hill to 
restore John hrancis Erskine to the 
honours of earl of Mar; a bill to restore 
John Gordon, esq, to the honours of 
earl of Kenmure;u biii to restore James 
Drummond, esq., to the honours of larl 
of Perth, and lord Strathallan. 

The Earl Lauderdale, on hearing the 
last hill read, observed, that this was a 
measure with regal'd to which considera- 
ble doubts must arise. It would probably 
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be found to be a question whether the 
person whose attainder it was proposed to 
reverse was, lord Strathallan. The bill 
might be found to be a misnomer, and it 
would therefore be proper to have the 
opinion of the judges as to wiio was lord 
Strathallan. 

The Earl of Radnor thought, that the 
first thing to be done should be, tf^’lay on 
the table the document on which the 
attainder was founded. 

The Earl of Liverpool asjAired their 
lordships that the course of proceeding 
be had adopted was perfectly regular. 
If they agreed to the bill at all, it was 
necessary that it should, in the first 
instance, be brought down signed by the 
Crown, They would afterwards have 
opportunities for the full consideration of 
the measure. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it was nol 
necessary to produce any documents of 
the kind to which the noble earl had allu- 
ded, as the act of parliament by which the 
attainder had been effected was recited in 
the bill. 

Lord Holland said, he would always 
give every kind of encouragement to bills 
of this description. In the course of the 
further proceedings, it would be for their 
lordships to take care that due attention 
was paid to all the qnestionr of law which 
the measure might involve. 

The Earl of Lauderdale had merely 
risen to make their lordships aware of the 
nature of an objection which might be 
brought forward at another time. 

The Earl of Radnor still considered 
the proceeding a very extraordinary one, 
and suggested that the bill should be 
printed. 

The Earl of Liverpool presented a bill 
for restoring William Nairn, esq., to the 
honours of lord Nairn, and moved that 
it be read a first time. 

The bills were read a firsf time ; as was 
also a bill for the reversal of the attainder 
of lord Stafibrd. 

English Catholics Relief Bill.] 
The Marquis of Lansdown rose, to move 
the second reading of the two bills which 
be had introduced for the relief of his ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects in Eng- 
land. However sensibly he might feel 
the difficulty of the task he had under- 
taken, he knew that he might rely on the 
indulgence of their lordships. He must 
also observe, that her viewed the circum* 
stances under which be now brought for- 
VOL. XL 


ward the measures he proposed tor their 
lordships’ adoption, as presenting a very 
favourable omen. He had the satisfaction 
on the same night on which he proposed 
to remove the disqualifications under 
which English Catholics laboured, to see 
an act of injustice which had been done to 
a Roman Catholic family reversed. That 
act of glaring injustice, their lordships 
knew hud been committed by a Protestant 
parliament ; and it was an act, every re- 
collection of which he could wish to be 
for ever obliterated. In bringing forward 
the measures which he felt it to be his 
duty to recommend, he did not wish to 
address himself to those who might be 
disposed to indulge in feelings of hostility 
to ail doctrines which they did not- them- 
selves profess — who would resist every con- 
cession, every act of justice, not because 
it was dangerous, but because it ^as to 
be exercised in favour of persons of a 
different faith from their own. To persons 
who indulged in such feelings he should 
address no arguments, because no argu- 
ments could have any weight with them. 
He should rest his case upon one single 
ground. What he meant to establish by 
bis argument was simply this — that every 
individual, whatever were his opinions, 
was entitled to every privilege enjoyed by 
other subjects, unless it could be shown 
that the giving him such privileges would 
be contrary to the safety of the state. 
But, when the granting of such privileges 
could be proved to be perfectly recon- 
cilcable with the public interests, then it 
became more especially the duty of their 
lordships to take care that they were not 
withheld. Having said ^hus much, he 
should proceed to exj)lain the nature of 
the measures he had introduced. The two 
bills had one common object ; namely to 
place as nearly as possible the Roman Ca- 
tholics of England on the same footing, 
with respect to privileges, as those of the 
same faith, who formed the great majority 
of the population in a principal part of 
the united kingdom. This was his general 
object; he said general object, because 
there were some exceptions, the most 
material of which related to one particular 
office. That office he had thought it 
proper to except, because there existed 
no parallel to it in Ireland. Wheh, with 
the common concurrence of all parties, 
their lordships were legislating for the 
purpose of assimilating the laws of every 
division tof the united kingdom--— when 
they were desirous of extending ilie bles« 
3 G 
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tings of trial by jury to every part of the 
country — when it appeared to be thought 
desirable to place all his majesty’s subjects 
In the sanie condition, it was difficult for 
him to conceive what distinction could be 
drawn with respect to the principle of 
these hills, the sole object of which was 
to entitle his majesly^s subjects to enjoy 
in one part of the country what they alrea- 
, dy enjoyed in another. He did not wish, 
however, to give to this argument more 
weight than was fairly its due. He did 
not mean to say that there might not be 
cases of anomaly which would call upon 
their lordships to pause before they enac- 
ted for one part of the countr^^, the same 
laws that subsisted in another. But, in 
the present case, so far from its being 
possible for those who were opposed to 
the measures he had introduced to derive 
any n^lvantage from theexisting anomalies, 
it was, on the contrary, evident that, as 
far as any differences could be traced, 
they only served more decidedly t(» prove 
the justice of the claim of the English Ca- 
tholics to the proposed relief, lie desired 
their lordships to look carefully at what 
was proposed to be enacted by the bills, 
and he begged leave, in the first place, 
to call their attention more particularly 
to the one -*vhich had for its object the 
giving to the Roman Catholics of England 
the elective franchise. Twenty years bad 
elapsedsince the enjoyment of the elective 
francliise had been conceded to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland ; and it was ex- 
tremely difficult to discover any thing 
like a reason for still withholding it from I 
the English Catholics. The objection | 
surely could not be founded on the amount 
of property : or, was it the poverty of the 
great mass of the Irish papulation to he 
ascribed to tlie effect of the elective fran- 
chise? This their lordships well knew, 
was not the cause ; which was, on the 
contrary, to be found in the minute subdi- 
vision of the land among a great multitude 
of occupiers. Without going the length 
of a noble lord on the subject of the 
amount of the' property possessed by Ca- 
tholics in Ireland, it was impossible not 
to admit, that the Catholic population of 
that country were greatly deficient in 
property; though not to the extent at 
which that deficiency had been stated. 
This objection, however, could in no way 
apply to the Catholics of England ; who, 
on the ground of property, were in gene- 
ral as well qualified to vote as any of his 
majesty’s subjects. The bill could not be 


opposed Under the apprehension of the 
Roman Catholics acquiring too great an 
influence in elections. Thei^^ small num- 
ber in this country, as well as the example 
of the general result of elections in Ireland 
rendered all a[)[}rehen8ion on that score 
superfluous. There were instances in 
Ireland, of Catholic proprietors recom- 
mendii^ persons for election, but without 
their being able to procure any return 
favourable to their wishes. Rut, it was 
not always^»persons supposed to be friends 
of the questions in wliicb the Catholics 
w’ere pa! ticularly interested whom they 
supported. There were instances of Ca- 
tholic proprietors coming forwanl on the 
hustings, and rec:(»inineiuling the return of 
persons hostile to their claims. No evil 
had been experienced from the state of 
the law in Ireland ; and he would be glad 
to know what mischief eonid be appre- 
hended from the ex(?reise of the elective 
franchise by English Catlmlies? What 
advantage was expcjctcd to he vierived by 
excluding sncli men as sir .lohn Throck- 
morton and sir 'I'liomas (iage from the 
elective franchise enjoyed by other sub- 
jects — by making tliem retire from tlie 
hustings, withniit availing themselves of a 
privilege which any Irish peasant was per- 
mitted to exorcise ? lie thought he had 
said enough to induce tlieir lordshijis to 
give their assent to the measure, more par- 
ticularly when their lordships considered, 
that they were communicating those pri- 
vileges that were already enjoyed by 
persons in a part of the empire where 
they could ju:t in bodies, to persons 
in a part of tlie empire where they 
could nut so act ; that these privile- 
ges were alrccui^^ enjoyed where the per- 
sons in the enjoyment of them were more 
likely to ho influenced dangerously, than 
thatclass of his majesty’s subjects to W'liom 
it was proposeil to extend them. — So 
much for the hill relative to the elective 
franchise. The next bill was, to enable 
Catholics in England to bold civil oHiees. 
With respect to this bill, also, he would 
observe, that it would only operate to 
throw open privileges already enjoyed by 
a great proportion of his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. It w'ould appear suffi- 
ciently absurd, wiien it was stated, that on 
one side of the channel various offices of 
the revenue were filled by persons of a 
certain religious persuasion/^whilst, on the 
other ^de, other individuals equally re- 
spectable, and equally competent, and of 
the same religious persuasion, should not 
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be able even to issue a permit, though the 
public convenience alike demanded that 
such petty offices should be open in all 
parts of the empire. If it were feared that 
tobacco and sugar would be infected by 
their principles, or that spirits would be 
instilled with heresy, he could assure the 
House that they had no security against 
it, for (he heads of the Excise department 
might infect the whole kingdom by an im- 
portation of Irish Catholic Excise officers. 
But, this was not all. Th^r lordships 
would be surprised to learn, and perhaps 
the learned lord on the woolsack might 
himself be unacquainted with it — that one 
of those valuable securities for the church 
and State, one of the acts of Charles 2nd, 
was actually suspended. That act direc- 
ted, that no person should be allowed to 
meddle with the f^xcise, the Protestant 
Excise, without having previously taken 
the oath of supremacy; yet some depart- 
ment of government, in contravention of 
that act, had issued an order so monstrous 
as to admit of persons being so employed 
without taking the oath of supremacy. — 

As to the justice of the case, he could 
not bring himself to understand that, at 
this tranquil era, any thing like danger 
or inconvenience could be apprehen- 
ded from the limited number of justices 
of the peace of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, who would probably be 
admitted into tl)e commission of the 
peace in this country, seeing that the 
same privileges were conferred in Ireland, 
where it was likely that religious feeling 
might operate; yet there tlicy acted with 
the greatest benefit to the public. In the 
committee for inquiring into the slate of 
Ireland, of vvliieli he was a member, he 
had put a question to one of the witnesses 
who had been employed as inspector- 
general of police in Ireland. He had pre- 
viously stated, that a great number of 
special constables and poficemcn were 
Roman Catholics ; in answer to a question 
he stated, that he had never observed a 
single instance of one being influen- 
ced in liis conduct by being a Roman 
Catholic. He answered nearly in the 
same terms as to the Roman Catholics 
who were magistrates. Their lordships 
would observe, that they had not only no 
reason to believe that any danger would 
result, but had positive proof of the great 
benefit and convenience which had been 
derived from the employment of these 
persons.— He had ndw gone over the 
different descriptions of offices which Ro*. 
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man Catholics might fiU in one part of the 
united kingdom ; but he bad still to advert 
to one provision in the bill now before the 
House, relative to an office without a 
parallel in Ireland. He alluded to the 
office of earl marshal of England, held 
or rather claimed, by the duke of Norfolk! 
Their lordships might know, that of the 
many honours wliich, in the lapse of cen 
turies, had gathered round the illustrious 
House of Howard, the office of earl mar- 
shal of England was one which had beeti 
granted by Charles 2nd, and though 
there were no such words in that patent, 
yet in other patents of the same reign, ( «> 
the same noble person, it was stated, tha't 
it was for great services performed for a 
Protestant sovereign, lie would 
whether there could be any possible dan- 
ger to the constitution of the country by 
the personal exercise of this office by tin; 
duke of Norfolk? He (the raarqui:-) 
had consulted a legal opinion on the sul - 
ject, and it was held, that if the duke oi 
Norfolk were to serve this office iii'pernni 
he would be guilty of a high mistlemeaiior. 
In deference to that opinion, he hail intr . - 
duced this clause into the bill ; tlie mii- 
especially, as he knew that the illustri 
person whom it relieved, was unwilling -.‘f 
ask for any privilege affecting himself, un- 
connected with advantage to the rest « ■ 
his Catholic fellow-subjects. With t :;s 
exception, nothing w^as conceded in tlu .e 
bills, that was not already granted — Vid 
granted with great utility — to the Cat?r : 
lies of Ireland. In conclusion, he wis;. 1 
to impress upon their lordships the d • : 
by which they were bound to extend o- 
far as possible, the benefits of the cot ; 
tution. It was for tl^pm to con; iiler vviii; 
then there w^as danger in admitting ifuj 
English Roman Catholics to the enjoy un ui 
of those rights, and whether they w ^ 
not be justified in establishing that un-Hor-^ 
mity which it was the genius of this ? ou 
stitution to encourage? In determini *7 
this question they should not pt ' j* J 
themselves to be misled by petij*^ ; j 1 
imaginary apprehensions. They sin ; i 
remember that they had a numerous ac ! ? 
and powerful population, who held ' ■ 
particular faith, and reflect upon tin 
pression wdiicli the rejection of j: c 
bills was likely to make on that pu; ;■: - 
tion. He would not undertake t( y, 
what lesson it would teach them ; he 
would Isay, what lesson it wouM n(>t 
teach thefh — it would not teach the^n^ thnt 
obedience to the law and allegi 'uce to 
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the Sovereign were more certain to estab- 
lish them finally in the possession of those 
advantages •than reliance upon force and 
numbers* For these reasons, he should 
move, that these bills be now read a 
second time. 

^Lord Colchester said : — 

My lords ; upon the two bills which 
the noble marquis has this day brought 
under your consideration, and which, for 
the convenience of the House, he has ex- 
plained and discussed conjointly, I am 
desirous to state, very briefly, my reasons 
for t^e vote which 1 shall give* 

We cannot but observe, that Uie course 
taken in this and a former year for bring- 
ing forward the claims of his majesty's 
Homan Catholic subjects to a larger share 
of political consideration and powder has 
been materially changed from that which 
was pursued at an earlier period of these 
discussions. It is no longer an endeavour 
to reach the highest objects of their am- 
bition by one great effort ; but having 
failed in that attempt, they now adopt the 
slower method of approach, beginning 
from . the inferior steps, and ascending 
from thence to the more important and 
commanding situations ; a course alto- 
gether more convenient indeed to both 
sides, so far as it places each claim more 
distinctly in view, and shows better what 
it may possibly be safe to grant, and what 
it is most important to resist. 

Upon the many occasions when this 
subject has been debated in either House 
of parliament, I have repeatedly declared, 
for my own part, that I should be at all 
times desirous of granting to the Roman 
Catholics a full admission to all situations 
of emolument or honour short of those 
which confer any civil or political power, 
authority, or jurisdiction in our Protestant 
State. And I am now prepared to show 
bow far, according to the same principle, 
1 can or cannot agree to the several mea- 
sures proposed in these two bills ; in doing 
which I shall, however, take the liberty of 
inverting the order in which the noble 
marquis has treated the same topics. 

In the first place, I should most readily 
concur in receiving any proposition for 
restoring to the illustrious House of Nor- 
folk, the full exercise and enjoyment of 
their hereditary office of Earl Marshal ; 
that office having long since lost its ancient 
powers, and retaining now no other attri- 
butes than those of dignity, rank, and 
honour. But, I think also, that such a 
measure, which is of an insulated and 
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personal character, should be made the 
subject of a separate bill, for discussion, 
according to the ordinary course of parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 

With respect to the admission of Roman 
Catholics to employment in all services 
connected with the public revenue in its 
various branches, this evidently is a dis- 
tinct coi^sideration, and has no connexion 
whatever with the propositions which pre- 
cede or follow it. But however much I 
might be deposed towards such a con- 
cession, it is impossible for me to make it 
now, and in this way, for this plain reason, 
that it would put the Roman Catholic dis- 
senters upon a better footing than the 
Protestant dissenters ; and both classes 
must therefore be left to the usual protec- 
tion of an Annual Indemnity ; for I am 
persuaded that neither this House nor the 
country at large, are prepared ns yet to 
enter upon a general repeal of the Test 
Act. . 

As to the next question in the same 
bill, the admission of Roman Catholics 
into the Commission of the Peace ; this 
opens an entirely new field of argument, 
inasmuch as it asks for the possession of 
judicial offices ; and those who might feel 
less difficulty in conceding the two former 
points, must feel themselves obliged to 
reject the wliole, when they come before 
us incorporated in a bill which is to work 
so great a change in the composition and 
character of the magistracy. And I 
cannot, according to ray principle, agree 
to vote for this, or any bill which shall 
enable Roman Catholics to take their 
scats upon the bench in our courts of 
Justice, and administer the civil or cri- 
minal jurisdictions of the realm. 

But, my lords, whatever may be the 
fate of the bill to which 1 have hitherto 
spoken, I must give the most unqualified 
opposition to the other bill for granting 
the Elective Franchise to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of England ; a bill, of which the 
sole and undisguised object is, to give 
political power, so far as it goes, and to 
serve as a stepping-stone to more political 
power hereafter. 

If this bill pass into a law, our parlia- 
mentary elections will assume a new cha- 
racter. We shall see at many an election 
new scenes of strife beginning ; and let 
those who help forward such a bill, look 
well to the consequences. We shall see, 
not only the old and salutar 3 r conflict of 
Whig and Tory, and the partizans of the 
minister of the dav arrayed against hia 
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opponents, but we shall see also the intro-* 
duction and exasperation of religious ani- 
mosities. Property of that peculiar de- 
scription which locally influences the re- 
turn of members to the Commons House 
of parliament in so many parts of Eng- 
land, will be gradually bought up by 
Homan Catholic opulence under ecclesi- 
astical direction ; and in places v here the 
elective body is more numerous, the same 
religious control will be practised more or 
less covertly in this countr/, which has 
been practised openly in Ireland, where 
Roman Catholic priests have harangued 
their voters from the altar, and led them 
on or sent them forward from the chapel 
to the hustings. 

And if such persons become the elec- 
tors, it is easy to foretel what will be the 
parliamentary conduct of the elected. 
Por who can doubt but the candidate wdio 
shall in any material degree owe his suc- 
cess to Roman Catholic constituents, will 
become an instrument of political power 
in their hands ; and, ever ready to co- 
operate in a compact body with others of 
like principles, in every balanced contest 
of parties, will throw its whole weight on 
that side which shall pledge itself to pro- 
mote most effectually, their distinct, ul- 
terior, and invariable object of Roman 
Catholic aggrandizement. 

Now, my lords, if such are (he probable 
or even possible mischiefs of the measure, 
what is the motive or principle which 
fihould induce us to encounter the risk ? 
The principle of these bills, so far as it 
may be collected from the preamble of 
one of these bills, and from the speech of 
the noble marquis on both, is, to equalize 
or assimilate the political condition of the 
English Roman Catholics with that of the 
Irish, and render it alike in both coun- 
tries. 

My lords, to equalize is well, when it 
breaks not in upon higher principles ; and 
you may safely and usefully equalize or 
assimilate your forms and regulations of 
finance and commeVee ; although what 
may be fit in Ireland is not therefore ne- 
cessarily fit in England, where the very 
same measures may produce very different 
effects, when called into operation, under 
very different circumstances. But, my 
lords, surrender not in this age of theoretic 
perfection, and for the sake of ideal ana- 
logies, surrender not to the professors of 
a hostile religion, the only sure and prac- 
tical means of protecting your own. 

And, after all, you caunot place Great 


Britain, as to the Elective Franchise, upon 
the same footing with Ireland. To mske 
even England like Ireland in this respect, 
you must begin by making England uol 
like Scotland, and destroy the uniformity 
which now prevails upon this point in both 
arts of the same island ; for Scotland, in 
er Union with England, stipulated that 
her electors and elected should be Pro- 
testants, as yours then were ; and now you 
propose to have her irrevocably bound, 
and to release yourselves from your own 
implied part of the same contract. 

As to making the elective franchise in 
England resemble that of Ireland, surely 
there is nothing in the present exercise of 
the elective franchise there, which can 
be an object of imitation ! and it were 
rather to be desired that some reform 
were made in the elective franchise of 
Ireland itself, such as the noble marquis 
himself suggested in a luminous and able 
speech upon the state of Ireland, in a 
former session of parliament, when he 
openly and fairly avowed his opinion, that 
such a reform w as indispensably necessary 
to the tranquillity and happiness of that 
country. 

Ill order to cover and justify the whole 
of tlie measures now recommended to us, 
w'c are told, in the last place, that if we 
should accede to those propositions, there 
w'ould be no mischief to apprehend, no 
danger to fear, no just ground of alarm ; 
because the numbers of Roman Catholics 
to whom the operation of these bills would 
extend are so few. 

But whether they be more or less nu- 
merous (and there are, amongst the right 
reverend prelates now present, those who 
know them to hav% increased rapidly in 
number, and still more in act^ivity) yet 
any assumed amount or proportion of their 
present numbers is a very shifting ground 
for a statesman to stand upon, and wholly 
!*unfit for durable legislation. The few of 
to-day may' become the many to-morrow; 
and in no instance more probably than 
where talents, activity and persuasion of 
all sorts, are set to work by one constant 
and mighty impulse. 

My lords, to deaf fairly by the Ho'jse 
I profess, tliat my fears are less of the 
present or future numbers of the Roman 
Catholics than of the known and fixed 
principles and spirit of the Roman Catho- 
lic church ; and I hope I may speak with- 
out personal oflence to any men, when I 
say, th^t I fear them because I respect 
their sincerity. 
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The principles the church and court 
of Home are unchangeable ; the same 
yesterday, lo«day, and for ever; and 1 
aek of your lordships to take no long 
fetrospect, but to look around you in 
your own times, and the compass of the 
last fifteen years may suffice to show you 
abundant proofs of the existing strength 
and operation of those principles. 

Look, ray lords, to the public letters 
and briefs of the last pontiff*,* upon the 
invasion of his territory by the French, 
in the years 1808 and 1809; remember 
the memorials distributed throughout 
England by a vicar apostolic and Roman 


♦ Principles professed by the Holy See from 
1808 to 1820, extracted from the Circular Let- 
ters. and Briefs of Pope Pius Vtl. Cliiara- 
inonte : 

1. That the Pope is the Vicegerent of God, 
who disposes of thrones, and is the Sovereign 
of sovereigns. — Letter addressed to the Foreign 
MinistcH resident at Ro?nCf and signed Cardinal 
Pffcco, 30 Nov. 1808. 

2. That any State declaring itself indepen- 
dent of the church is in a state of Schism — ih. 

3. That the dependence of the episcopal 
order on the see of Rome is necessary to the 
unity of the Church, — Circular Letter^ 5 Feb- 
ruary 1808. 

4. That no l.ay authority can translate from 
one bishopric to another. — Circular Letter 
from Savona, 2 Dec. 1810. 

5. Tliat there is no hope of salvation out of 
the Church of Horne. — Instructions to the sub- 
jects of the Holy See, signed Gabrielli, 22 May 
*1008'. 

6. Protest by the Holy 866 against the pub- 
lic toleration of other modes of Worship. — 
Imtructions, kc. lu supra, and Circular Letter 
to all the Cardinalsylic. 5 Feb. 1808. 

7. Power of the Pope to regulate oaths of 
Allegiance, and to determine how far they may 
be taken passively or actively, provided they 
are never to be prejudicial to the Church.-^ 
Instructions, ut supra, and Letter addressed to 
the Cardinals of the Papal territory, 30 rhig. 
1809. 

8. His condemnation of all marriages with 
Heretics as matter of detestation and abhor- 
rence. — Circular T/dfcr to the Cardinals, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and Capitular Vicars of France, 
dated Rome, 27 Feb. 1809. 

9. Power delegatecf to Archbishops and 

Bishops of France to grant absolution, indul- 
gences, and give dispensations or marriage 
licences in cases of Incest, or of Adultery, pro- 
vided neither party has been instrumental in 
the death of the deceased husband. — Indtd- 
^nces, 27 Feb. 1809, signed Cardinal Michel de 
Pietro. ^ 

10. Obligation to preserve and promote the 
eslablfebment of Religious Orders, and their | 


Catholic bishop of the midland district, 
doctor Milner, in 1813*; read the pub- 
lications of a Roman Catholic bishop of 
Kildare, doctor Doyle, recently dispersed 
throughout Irelandf ; and more espe-* 
cially that extraordinary manifesto of se- 
dition and insolence, published under the 
same name, within the course of the lust 
week, in the daily prints of this metropo- 
lis :J; ; all breathing the same unabated 
spirit of hostility against all who belong 
not to their^own rule of faith. 

On the continent also, the same spirit 


actual restoration. — Circular ]j:tter to the Car- 
dinals, 5 Fetu 1808, and Papal Bull, Home, K'j 
Aug. 1 814. Special Jlo.storation of the Jesuits, 
in Russia, Brief, 7 March 1801. — In Sicily, 30 
jruly\8{H . — General Restoration, 7 Aug. 1814. 
— Conditionally in England. See Letter of 
Cardinal Gonsaivi, 18 April 1820. 

♦ Extract from Dr. Milner s Brief Memo- 
rial on the Roman Catholic Bill, 21 May 1813 ; 
“ As many Catholics in England have refused 
to take the oath appointed for them by the Act 
of 1791, in consequence of the terms in wliich 
the Succession clause is couched, from an idea 
that they themselves would be obliged to take 
up arms against the Sovereign in case he wore 
I to profess their religion, which tiohody can he- 
j lieve they would do ; tljc following change in 
1 the terms is humbly proposed, ^OT ‘ to df 'end 
to the utmost of my power,’ uut ^ \.q submit 
myself.’ ” 

f ‘‘ What fills, at the present day, these Is- 
lands and Germany with the most frantic opi- 
nions, hut tlie want of authority sufficient to 
coerce them.” — Dr. Doyle's Vindication of the 
Civil and Religious Principles of the Irish Cal ho- 
lies, 4'c. Dublin, 1823, 

J The whole body of the Catholics arc im- 
patient ; their pride and interests are woiindeil ; 
disaffection must he working in them, if they 
be men born and nurtured in a free slate; and 
yet enslaved’^ — “The ministers of the esta- 
blishment, as it exists at present, are and will 
be detested by those who differ from them in 
religion ; and the more their residence is en- 
forced, and theif numbers multiplied, the more 
odious they will become.” — “The Minister of 
England cannot look to the exertions of the 
(’atholic priesthood ; they have been ill- 
treated.”— “ If a rebellion were raging from 
Carrickfergus to Cape Clear, no sentence of 
excommunication would ever he fulminated 
by a Catholic Prelate.” “The Catholics pos- 
sessed of property, in Ireland, either cannot 
or will not render any efficient services to Go- 
vernment, if eventful times arrive.” — “From 
such men, the Government, should it persist 
in its present course, has only to expect de- 
fiance or open hostility.” Letter to A. 7io- 
bertson, Fsy. M. P. dated Carlow, 13 May 1824, 
signed James Doyle, published in the Morning 
Chninkle, 18 May 1824. 
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has been stirring within these few months. 
Such have been the machinations of the 
Homan Catholic clergy in the Nether- 
lands, and their endeavours to set up a 
foreign supremacy in derogation of their 
local allegiances, that two of their socie- 
ties, at Brussels and Utrecht, have been 
put down by royal edict, as dangerous to 
the public peace : and, even in Roman 
Catliolic France, since the accession of 
the present pontiff, a pastoral letter of the 
cardinal archbishop of Toulouse has been 
issued from Rome, with the dechired ap- 
])robation of the Holy See,* which the 
king of France, by his council of state, 
lias deemed it his duty to suppress, for as- 
serting claims, doctrines, and pretensions, 
subversive of the rights and independence 
of his throne. 

My lords, admonished by these proofs, 
whicli rise up around us on all sides, and 
by these warnings of the ever intolerant 
and encroaching spirit of tlie churcli of 
Rome, I am persuaded that we shall best 
discharge our duty, by persevering upon 
this as upon former occasions, in the same 
steady and firm refusal to lessen or weaken 
the defences of our Protestant constitu- 
tion. Tliat we have not been called upon 
this year b}" many petitions to withstand 
these claims, is perfectly true, but this 
silence maybe justly ascribed to the con- 
viction entertained by the country at large, 
that they may securely rely upon the un- 
alterable adherence of this House, to its 
former decisions ; and in tliat confidence 
I hope they will not this day be disap- 
poinied. 1 shall therefore have the ho* 
iiour to propose an amendment to the 
motion of the noble marquis, by moving, 
“ That these bills be read a second time, 
not now, but on this day six months.’* 

The Earl of Weslmorland expressed 
his regret that he differed upon the present 
occasion from those with whom he con- 
curred in opinion in resistance to the claim 
called Catholic emancipation. Their ob- 
ject w^as the same, but their view of the 
subject was diherent.* His noble friends 
opposed this measure as tending to for- 
ward the object of Catholic claims. He 
supported it, as affording means of 
resistance to it. On the general question 
of giving to the Catholics political and 
parliamentary power, every day confirmed 
him in his resistance to it ; and what was 

♦ Lettre Pastorale de S. E, Mr. Le Cardinal 
Archevique de TouIouse*€t Narbonne. &c, Rome, 
k 15 Oct, 1823. 


every day passing, had opened the eye* 
of many who were formerly hs advocates, 
to the dangerous tendency of that mean 
sure. — The bills had been explained 
as tending to assimilate the laws in both 
countries. He did not argue that it was 
necessary, because the law was such in 
Ireland, it became necessary irt England ; 
but it was a prima facie recommendation, 
unless mischief could be shewn likely 
to arise ; and, from these concessions, be 
could see none. The question of the 
Catholics, by means of right of voting, 
gaining power in parliament could not he 
apprehended from 500 to 1,000 all over 
England. The object of the policy of the 
Irish government was, to diminish the 
causes of discontent : and so had it liap- 
pened, that since those concessions, the 
people in Ireland had never shewn any 
anxiety for the question of political and 
parliamentary power. This had been 
admitted by every loyal indn and every 
traitor. The people were dead to that 
question. In the parliament called after 
the granting the right of voting, it would 
be supposed that being elected by Papists, 
it would have given every thing. The Ca- 
tholic cause was hardly mentioned. Upon 
a calculation of members of parliament pro 
and con, on the que ^ion of Catholic eman- 
cipation, the numbers were supposed to 
be about even. 8o that in England, 
where Catholics did not vote, the influence 
had been as great as in Ireland where they 
did. So far, therefore, nothing was to be 
apprehended from the proposed measure. 
Nor could he see any objection to the 
question of inferior offices, as proposed 
by these bills. When t^e militia of the 
two countries had been interchanged it 
had not been thou^it injurious to the 
British constitution to enact, that Catholic 
officers should be allowed to exercise their 
military functions in England. Why 
consent to alter the law as it affected the 
military, anddiesitate to alter it as it affected 
the civil subjects of his majesty ? He could 
not see upon what principle those who 
permitted Catholic military could refuse 
to admit to common offices m the Customs 
and Excise. — If he were a catholic he 
could understand the principle, however 
erroneous he might think it, of refusing 
I to the Catholics political influence and 
j parliamentary power. But if he were told, 

I that he should be refused a benefit, the 
possession of which could be followed by 
no political mischief, he should certainly 
consider himself unnecessarily opprestedi 
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he etqoyed privilege^ in one part 
of the couhtqr, ^bere it inight be argued 
Ifeat the exercifit^ was dangerous, and was 
the same, wbSite ho clanger could 
be app9*ehei)ded« It was in the nature of' 
the existing law's to interfere with the 
'EngUshCatnoiic in all the concerns of civil 
life ; to deprive him of all the opportuni- 
ties ofhivil advancement enjoyed by other 
chsses of his majesty’s subjects. If he 
were a Catholic, he should remonstrate 
against the absurdity of intrusting to him 
Wa military officer, the sacred person of 
bis majesty, but of refusing him the most 
insignificant office in the collection of his 
majest/t revenue. It was the anomaly 
of the existing laws that gave force to the 
arguoraM of those who wii^hed to alter 
the aonstitution. Tliesc anomalies he 
desired to remedy. He conceived the 
ar^ments which a noble lord had used, 
he alluded to a matter of history, of the 
Wtt for the removal of all distinctions, 
rejected in another place, as pledging him 
to the principles of the second bill. On 
that bill, on the speakers motion to leave 
out parliamentary and political power 
being carried, and the bill abandoned by 
its supporters, one of the Catholic clergy 
in very eloquent terms had written, that 
it might be well for their nobility and 
gentry to try for iheir own ambitious 
views; but having failed, it was hard, and 
had given great discontent to the Catho- 
lic body, that the various means of 
advancement attendant on common life, 
and the removal of other matters inconve- 
nient to persons professing that faith had 
been sacrificed, which might have been 
attained, and wuld have given great 
t satisfection to that hgdy. This object he 
(Lord W.) wished to attain ; and he 
wished to place the government and par- 
liament as that benclactnr. When he had 
lately argued a question he had given 
lord Bacon's definition of a law, ut 
psenat ad paucos lirnor ad omnes perve- 
niat.” He wished to paraphrase that law, 
and say of this, ut prmrnia ad paucos 
gaudium et solatium ad omnes perveniat.” 
The right of voting and office would fall 
to the lot of a few, but this act would 
relieve the whole body from what inter- 
fered with the transactions of common 
life ; and would be received by a grateful 
people as a reward for their loyalty and 
.good conduct. 

Lord Redesdak opposed the bill. It 
must be evident j he said, to all impartial 
men, thatevery concessiou to the Cathqlics 


led to a demand for further concession. 
Let their lordships review what had 
occurred with respect to the Catholics of 
Ireland. Their first object was, to remove 
certain inconveniences to which they were 
subjected ; and these removed, according 
to Mr. O’Leary’s publicationspf that time, 
all would be peace and tranquillity. The 
Catholics, according to him, required no 
political power. Over and over again that 
was the burden of their song,-— how justly 
what followed had shown. Fof himself, 
he could not consent to giVe political 
power to the Catholics. Nor could he be 
deterred from freely expressing his opini- 
ons on the subject, by the fact, that his 
assassination had been openly preached in 
a Catholic chapel in Dublin. The consti- 
tution of the country was essentially 
Protestant. It had been stipulated in the 
Union with Ireland, that the Protestant 
should be the established Church in that 
country. That church we were bound to 
protect. Man, every where, and under 
all circumstances, was desirous of pro- 
perty. Of course, the property belonging to 
theestablished cburch was the object of de- 
sire to the Catholics, By obtainingpolitical 
power they hoped to obtain that property. 
It had been the policy of the legislature 
to guard that property in every possible 
way ; and the laws excluding the Catholics 
from parliamentary power, had alw'ays 
been considered by him, as indispensable 
for the protectionof theestablished church. 
He would resist the slightest attack on 
that church* Let one stone be pulled from 
a building, and another, and another, and 
the w'hole edifice would soon come down. 
Their lordships had been told that there 
was an existing anomaly ; and that, be- 
cause certain grants had been made to 
Catholics in one country they should be 
made in another. To him that was no 
argument. It was as much as to say, 
that, because they had done wrong once, 
they should do wrong twice. The ques- 
tion was, where they should stop in the 
indiscreet course they had l>een pursuing. 
The principle on which the bill under 
consideration vras argued, would go to 
deprive the present royal family of the 
Crown. For why bad a Catholic prince 
been excluded from the English throne, 
but because it was considered dangerous 
to the Protestant religion for him to re- 
main there ? The principle of the present 
bill was only less rn degree, than the prin- 
ciple of a bill which siiould admit Catholics 
to the throne. If he could draw a line of 
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circumvallation about the Protestant 
church, which it would be impossible for 
hostility to pass, he would be most willing 
to grant every thing. But, as he could 
not do that, and was anxious to defeat 
every insidious approach, he could not 
consent to this bill. To that part of it 
which respected the exercise of the office 
of earl marslial by the Duke of Norfolk, 
he could have no possibleobjection. But he 
thought it invidious to introduce this in 
the general bill, and wished itfto be made 
the subject of a separate measure. Against 
the bill before their lordships he must vote ; 
for he must vote against any measure 
calculated to add to the political power 
of the Catholics in Irclund. Whoever 
had observed the recent conduct of those 
Catholics, must see that they were pre- 
pared by force to seize the establishment 
itself. Indeed, such a disposition had 
been openly avowed. 

The Bishop^ of Liicf^eld [Dr. Henry 
Ryder] said : — 

My Lords ; Unaccustomed as 1 am to 
tclke any active part in the debates of this 
House, and ill-qualified as 1 feel myself 
to give due force and impression to the ar** 
gument in favour of the views which I en- 
tertain, I still cannot help requesting per« 
mission to trouble your lordships with a 
few words, in explanation of the vote 
which I am about to give upon the bill 
now before us. 

It will be a vote at variance, I fear, 
with the sentiments of the chief and of a 
large majority of the body with which I 
have the honour to be professionally con- 
nected, and should ever wish, from per- 
sonal regard and esteem, to concur. But 
they would, I sm sure, be the last men 
to desire the suppression of a conscien- 
tious difference of opinion, and still less to 
expect parliamentary support in opposition 
to its dictates. It will be a vote also, in- 
consistent, as may probably be argued, 
with former conduct, and symptomatic of 
a change of sentiment upon what is called, 
the Roman Catholic question. 

From any charge of inconsistency, I 
hope to vindicate myself successfully on the 
present occasion; and any change of senti- 
ment upon the general question 1 utterly 
disavow. I continue, as firmly as ever, 
persuaded that the profession of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith is a just and sufficient 
bar to the occupation of a seat in either 
Houseof Parliament, to the attainment of a 
ghare in legislative power, the power of 
confirming or altering^ improving or im- 
VOLt Xl« 


pairing the constitution, civil or ecclosias* 
deal, of ourcountry. I consideithesubordi* 
nation of mind, and (may it not be feared 
sometimes) of principles to the dictum of a 
foreign potentate, and even to his domes* 
tic emissaries — I consider the necessary 
enmity to our Protestant establishment, 
and the habitual desire to effect its over* 
throw, and the consequent readiness to 
adopt any measure for the accomplishmeol 
of that object — I (^)nsider these essential 
qualities of a sincere Roman Catholic, ample 
ground for my perseverance in resisting 
any attempt to promote their eligibility to 
parliament. 

But surely, the right to the elective frOws 
chise stands upon a wholly independent 
foundation. It seems to be the very e«« 
sence of a free representative constitution 
that, subject to the indispensable qualid* 
cations of adequate property, — subject to 
exclusion on account of crime, such as 
perjury and corruption, or on account of 
voluntary official disqualifications, deemed 
necessary by the just vigilance of par la- 
ment— -subject to these restrictions, each 
member of the community should be al« 
lowed, in fair right, to vote for a repre- 
sentative. If that right be denied to him, 
he appears to me to have a grievance from 
which he ought to be relieved. 

Such is the relief proposed by this bill ; 
and connecting it with the single under* 
stood limitation to a Protestant candidate, 
it seems exactly to supply all that justice 
and attention to individual benefit, and satis- 
faction can absolutely require, with all that 
political prudence can properly concede. 

The Roman Catholic elector will be re- 
presented in his views of general policy, 
and of domestic administration — in his. in- 
terests— in his feelings — in individual at- 
tachments— in his party prejudices, if you 
please, but not in his religion— not in tliat 
portion of his sentiments which alone it 
incompatible with the peaceable main* 
tenance of orre of our chief and most iin* 
portant establishments, and which will 
ever lead the possessor of an actual share 
in the legislature to exercise it on every 
suitable occasion, with a view to the ag- 
grandisement of his own church, and lo 
the destruction of all its rivals. 

Such is my general view of the case of 
the elective franchise. UponThis princi« 
pie 1 should have justified the grant to tho 
Irish Roman Catliolics in 1793, and should 
have urged, at the time, its necessiEiry and 
immedia^ extension to the English inciii* 
bert of the same communion. 

3H 
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Buty if the measure he thus, in my 
epiniop, clearly defensible, and even im- 
peratively incumbent upon us for reasons 
of a general nature, its propriety under 
the particular circumstances of the present 
case, is tenfold enhanced. What would 
have been the arguments of expediency 
against it ? — their number and their turbu- 
lence— and yet it was granted to them — 
while from the comparatively few, peace- 
able, loyal English of the same persuasion 
it has now for 30 subsequent years been 
perscveringly withheld. 

What even is the special argument against 
it ? arising it is said, from experience : — 
the multiplication of Roman Catholic free- 
holders by the splitting of freeholds. But 
this practice is little known, is not habi- 
tual, if even pursued in this country, and 
the immense superiority of Protestant pro- 
prietors would prevent the practice, if 
generally adopted, from becoming in any 
way advantageous to the Roman Catholic 
cause. I 

Whether then we look to the arguments 
of general rights, or particular wrongs, or 
to the objections of expediency from a 
view of comparative dangers, 1 cannot 
but regard the measure as justiBed — as 
called for — as pressed upon your lordships, 
by every motive that can sway the man, 
the citizen, and the legislator. 

In conclusion, if I might be permitted, 
1 would venture to urge those who with 
myself support what we deem the general 
cause of Protestant security, to hasten to 
deliver a cause so valuable, so dear to us, 
from the charge of anomaly or inconsis- 
tency, and from the stain of injustice 
which must ever attach to it, until the 
English Roman Catjiolics be placed, es- 
pecially as to the elective franchise, upon 
the same level with his Irish brethren. 

The more, my lords, we prize this cause, 
the more solicitous should we be to pre- 
sent it to our own minds, to the world, 
and to those upon whom it necessarily in- 
flicts a privation, in a fair, equal, and 
equitable state. 

Thus let us be enabled to say to each 
of our Roman Catholic brethren ; “ We 
respect you as men— wc regard you as fel- 
low citizens and friends — we gladly seize 
the opportunity now afforded of restoring 
to yon privileges, which perhaps you 
should have never forfeited, to the utmost 
extent which our view of the guards ne- 
eessary" for the support of the Constitution 
will permit : and we wail, witb friendly 
impatience for the titnei surely near at 
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hand, when the now swift and growing pro- 
gress of religious light shall remove that 
barrier within yourselves which alone ob- 
structs your full admission to all our civil 
advantages — which alone prevents your 
country from receiving the full benefit of 
your moral and social qualities, and your 
intellectual endowments and attainments." 
Upon these grounds and with these hopes, 
I shall cordially vote for the motion of the 
noble marquis. 

The Bisbop of Baih and Wells said, 
that the main and only question before 
their lordships was, whether they could 
grant the Catholics the privileges to 
which the bill would entitle them, without 
danger to our establishments ? In enter- 
ing on this question, he was free to ac- 
knowledge, that exclusion of every sort 
was an evil. The exclusion, for instance 
of the noble duke from the exercise of 
his rights of carl marshal of England was 
ail evil. The question then came to this 
— was tlie evil necessary, or not? He 
thought it was a necessary evil and he 
would state his reasons. Toleration was 
of two kinds; religious and political. 
Religious toleration, or the power of 
worshipping the Deity, as the reason and 
conscience of every man prescribed to him 
was a privilege which unquestionably 
ought never to be denied. But, the other 
kind of toleration was of a very diil'erent 
description. Government was for the 
general good of those who lived under it. 
If, therefore any sect entertained opinions 
subversive^ of the foundations of the social 
compact of any country, and were pre- 
pared to act upon such opinions, the le- 
gislature was bound to withhold from such 
a sect that degree of political power, 
which would enable them to carry their 
principles into successful operation. If 
any sect, for instance, held the tenet, that 
property should be equally divided, was 
government called upon to give that sect 
privileges which might enable it to realize 
its doctrine, or powers which might he 
turned against itself? Holding this as 
undeniable, let the House consider the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholics with 
respect to the Pope’s supremacy. They 
believed that his holiness was the head of 
the church, and that kings only exercised 
with him a divided authority — ^‘Divisum 
imperium cum Jove Caesar habet." The 
Roman Catholics also maintained the 
doctrine of indulgences, of exclusive sal- 
vation, and many otners. The plain ques- 
tion wasj whether ^ey n^t only professed 
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jWfch doctrines, but were prepared to act 
upon them ? If that question were put 
to him, he must answer, that they were 
evidently prepared to do so. Such was 
the uniform testimony of history; such 
was the concurrent testimony of his own 
experience and observation. On the first 
he would not trouble their lordships. The 
pages of history were open to all ; and the 
facts which they exhibited were sufficiently 
strong. With respect to the second, he 
thought he should be wanting to the 
cause of truth if he were to abstain from 
stating what had hillcn within his own 
knowledge, and under his own observa- 
tion on the subject. In one of the largo 
manufacturing towns in his diocess, there 
were a great many poor, for whose relief 
a work-house had been established, in 
which every proper attention was paid to 
iheir comfort. Among these were some 
Roman Catholics, and these persons refu- 
sed to work on the saints^ days and holi- 
days of their church. The magistrates 
appealed to the priest ; the priest referred 
them to the vicar-general of the district ; 
and the vicar-general stated, that he could 
not interfere without authority from the 
Pope. Such a power of dispensation ap- 
peared to him incompatible with the just 
obedience due to the civil authority. To 
show the growing influence and zeal of 
the Roman Catholics in that quarter, he 
might mention, that the order of Jesuits 
had been established at Stoneyhurst, and 
had been both zealous and successful in 
making converts. It could not be preten- 
ded that the Catholic religion was altered. 
It might be said to be semper eadem, and 
the words ** Nil actum repulans, dum quid 
superesset agondum,’^ might fitly be 
applied to the spirit of it’s professors. 
Having such things constantly before his 
eyes, could any one blame him if he felt 
the strongest apprehensions on the sub- 
ject? Without the slightest spark of 
hostility towards the Catholics; on the 
contrary, with the utmost good-will to- 
wards them, he felt that he should not be 
doing his duty to the Protestant commu- 
nity, if he dy not vote against the bill. 
Concession was a’ good thing, but security 
should precede concession. ** What, then/’ 
he might be asked^ “ is the Ruman Catho- 
lic never to be emancipated ? Is he ever 
tb remain deprived of a participation in 
the civil rights and privileges of his coun- 
trymen ? His answer would be— « No ; 

let not the exclusion^ohtinue one moment 
idtgov ihan neceii&ity demands its cohtin* 


uance. But let it continue as long as the 
dangerous tenets held by the Catholic 
church — tenets subversive of every Pro- - 
testant government— remain unrepealed j 
and above all, let it continue as long as* 
the English Catholic pays to the Pope 
of Rome any part of that obedience which 
ought to he wholly confined to the king 
of his own country 

The Lord Chancellor said, he was sorry 
; to difter from some of his noble friends on 
this occasion, but he felt that he could 
not yield to their views in a measure 
which he conceived threatened danger to 
the Protestant establishment. The bill 
for allowing Catholics to enjoy the elective 
franchise, he could not agree to. It was 
said to be introduced to remove an ano- 
maly ; but it made no provision for the 
Catholic of this country taking the same* 
oaths as were required of the Catholic of 
Ireland. The right rev. prelate who 
had spoken last but one had argued, that 
a right to vote in a Catholic elector 
could have no influence on the minds of 
the persons sent to parliament. This did 
not appear to be very evident. But, 
upon what ground could the right rev. 
i prelate grant the right of electing without 
that of being elected ? From the Revo- 
lution downwardno man had ever thouglit 
of giving in England the right of the elec- 
tive franchise to Roman Catholics; nor 
had the anomaly been complained of since 
the Union of Ireland, till very lately. The' 
right of calling on the elector to take the 
oath of supremacy was not limited to the 
Roman Catholic; and if the Irish Roman 
Catholic did not take it in the same form 
as Protestants, he was nqt exempted from 
an oath as binding. If the English Catho- 
lic, therefore, was to be admitted to the 
elective franchise to remove an anomaly, 
he should be required to give the same 
security as the Irish. By the bill of 1793, 
which conferred on the Irish Catholics 
that privilege, they were bound to take 
the oath of the 13th and 14th of the king 
and to bring a certifleate that they had 
done so. |Thesame right rev. prelate had 
contended, that the Roman Catholic had 
a right to vote at elections. If such a' 
right existed, his principles ought to 
carry him' a great deal further. The 
Irish Catholics;it should be observed, had,, 
by various acts, obtained a right to various 
privileges which the bills on the table did 
not grant to English Catholics. The 
mcasuroi therefore, before tlieir lords ht^i 
could not be supported on the princi^: 
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of consistency; as it did not place the 
Catholic religion in the two countries on 
the same footing. With respect to the 
noble duke whose name was mentioned in 
one of the bills, he had no hesitation in 
giving it as his opinion, that he could not 
exercise his office without taking the oath 
of supremacy. His only objection to the 
admission of the noble duke was, that by 
going step by step — by taking here a little 
and there a little — their lordships would 
be doing that which they could not do at 
once, and might be creating danger with- 
out exciting a salutary alarm. They must 
grant the English Catholics the same pri- 
vileges with the Irish, if they granted them 
any at all; and he saw no reason why 
their lordships should do wrong again, be> 
cause wrong had been once clone. The 
truth was, that they had been going on from 
step to step, till it was now difficult to stop. 
He, however, held it to be his bounden 
duty, in the particular situation in which 
he was placed, to take care of the supre- 
macy of his sovereign. Let their lord- 
ships look back at the struggle which had 
been maintained, not only in the time of 
Henry 8th, of queen Elizabeth, and 
of James, but at the Revolution, to 
support the supremacy of the sove- 
reign, and they would see what impor- 
tance had always been attached to it. Let 
them read the first of William and Mary, 
and he wjis sure that they would be con- 
vinced of its vast importance. No person 
could be a subject of this country, and 
enjoy the privileges of the bill, without 
taking the oath of supremacy ; but, in the 
measure of the noWc marquis, no such 
provision was ni^de, nor was any such 
iialification required. It was extremely 
ifficuU, if not impossible, to separate ibc 
spiritual and ecclesiastical authority of tlie 
Pope from temporal power. In Ireland, 
the elective franchise had been given on 
taking an oath equivalent to tlie oath of 
supremacy. At the Union the Protestant 
religion was the care of both countries. 
There was no necessity, therefore, to re- 
move any anomalies to answer the purpose 
of the Union. At the Union with Scotland 
it was stipulated, that both electors and 
elected should be Protestants. The 
church of England liad, for the last twenty 
years, been attempted to be taken by 
storm. It had withstood all these sliocks. 
Let it not now be destroyed by sapping 
and mining. Some noble lords seemed to 
imagine, tnat these measures could be ef- 
fect^ without injury to the church. Now 
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he held a very sincere opinion the other 
way; and, with all proper deference to 
the sentiments of others, he must act on 
an opinion long formed, and which he 
should maintain so long as he possessed 
the power of utterance. He had been 
charged with bigotry. Now, he had never 
heard such a charge brought against tlie 
Catholics, though they had displayed 
equal firmness in adhering to their opini- 
ons; and he could not see that such a 
charge ougl)^ to be made merely because 
the lord high chancellor did w hat all the 
king’s ministers had done; namely, declare 
in his individual and ministerial capacity, 
that he could not consent to a measure 
from which he apprehended the greatest 
danger to that supremacy of the Crown, 
which he felt it to be his duty to 
maintain. 

Tile Earl of Liverpool said, that he had 
resisted, on former occasions the general 
claims of the Catholics, and their recent 
conduct, together with productions of 
theirs which lie had observed within the 
last week, confirmed him more and more 
in the wdsdom of that resistance. But, 
the question before the House had no re- 
ference to those claims. The noble mar- 
quis had introduced limited bills, which 
had no reference to Ireland, but granted 
certain privileges to the Catholics of Eng- 
land. He did not yield to his learned 
friend on the wool-sack, in his zeal to 
maintain the Protestant establishment, or 
the principle of the supremacy of the 
Crown ; hut, the bills now belore tlieir 
lord.sl)ips involved only questions of de- 
gree. His learned friend hinted indefinite 
dangers. He (lord L. ) required some- 
thing intelligible and tangible. He thought 
that, in order to maintain the Protestant 
ascendancy, it was necessary to liave a 
Prote.stant parliament, a Protestant coun- 
cil, and Protestant judges. He was aware 
that some of the noble lords opposite 
did not exactly agree with him in this; 
but they must admit, that the distinction 
was broad and intelligible between such 
high securities and those privileges grant- 
ed by the present bills. Looking the 
question fairly in the face, most of their 
lordships would own, that there would be 
danger to the Protestant establishment, if 
a legislature, if judges and a council hos- 
tile to it, w'ere permitted to be created. 
How, for instance, could the Protestant 
succession be maintained without a Pro- 
testant parliament \ *Such were his rea- 
sons for resisting the higher claims of the 
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Catholics ; but, with the same sentiments 
he would give his concurrence to the pre- 
sent measure. He apprehended from it 
none of the dangers which he had alluded 
to in the former case. Nay, he even be- 
lieved, that the granting of such privileges 
to the Catholics of England, would 
strengthen the Protestant establishment, 
as a cause of discontent would thus be 
removed — as a reproach perpetually 
thrown in their teeth would be taken 
away— and as, by conceding^ these little 
things, they acquired strength to resist 
greater encroachments. Not only pro 
tanto, therefore, did they remove dissatis- 
faction, but they actually acquired power. 
Now, as he had said with respect to the 
marriage bill, although a difterent system 
existing in Scotland, was no reason why 
it should be established in England, so he 
would say, that the enjoyment of certain 
privileges by the Irish Catholics, was no 
reason why they should be granted to the 
English ; but, the notorious fact was use- 
ful in both cases, as it gave experience in 
favour of some change. If it had been 
adopted without danger in Ireland — if the 
Catholics there enjoyed the elective fran- 
chise — it was at least a reason why the 
concession should not excite alarm in 
England. In Ireland the proportion of 
the Catholics was infinitely greater, and 
therefore, if any danger existed, that 
danger must be proportionably augment- 
ed. If he had been asked in 1793, whe- 
ther this privilege should be extended to 
the Catholics of Ireland, he would have 
certainly recommended a modification of 
the measuro, and required that the quali- 
fication should be raised. Could their 
lordships, then, refuse to pass a measure 
where the danger was comparatively no- 
thing, which had been in existence in 
another part of the empire where the 
number was infinitely greater. What 
they gave to the strong and the powerful, 
it would be ungenerous to refuse to the 
weak and the helpless. His learned 
friend had spoken of 'oaths to be taken at 
elections, and of the security which the 
Protestant establishment enjoyed from 
the acknowledgment of the king’s supre- 
macy on such occasions ; but he must be 
aware that these oaths were never tender- 
ed but for the purpose of delay. With 
respect to the justice of peace part of the 
bill, there might be some difficulty, but 
there could be none about the admissibi- 
lity of Roman Catholics to be officers of 
revenue* By the union of the treasuries, 
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and of the boards of Customs and Excise, 
officers were liable to be transferred from 
one country to another, by order of the 
board sitting in London. A Catholic, 
therefore, who might be a very good ex- 
cise officer at Limerick, would be a very 
bad one at Liverpool. Thus, by crossing 
the channel, in obedience to the com- 
mand of the board that he served, he en- 
tirely changed his quality. Was it pos- 
sible for their lordships to allow this ano- 
maly to remain ? Surely such inconsis- 
tencies might be removed without grant- 
ing the highest rights to the Catholics, 
or endangering the Protestant establish- 
ment. He was not afraid of meeting the 
Catholic question. He knew the opinion 
of the public ; and he was certain they 
would not be taken by surprise. If he 
was afraid of any thing, it was of prolong- 
ing uselcssc ontests on immaterial points, 
which made the conduct of the govern- 
ment appear odious, without producing a 
counterbalancing advantage. His best 
ground of defence, when called on to cede 
what he considered material and essential, 
would be, that when a proper claim had 
been made out, he had met it fairly and 
fearlessly ; and he thought that principle 
of conduct would be the most safe and 
honourable for the House. 

The House then divided, in favour of 
the first bill Present 63 ; Proxies 38 ; 
Total 101. — Against it, present 74*; 
Proxies 65; Total 139. — Majority against 
it 38. In favour of the second bill ; pre- 
sent 67; Proxies 42; Total 109.— 
Against, it present 76 ; Proxies 67 ; 
Total 143. Majority against it 34. 


HOUSE OE^OMMONS. 

Monday^ May 24. 

Alliance Assurance Company 
Bill.] On the report of this bill being 
brought up, 

Mr. Grenfell begged to know what se- 
curity the public had with respect to these 
companies ? If, for instance, a Secretary 
or other public officer of such company 
were to be proceeded against, and a ver- 
dict obtaioed, be wished to know how far 
the company, individually or collectively, 
were liable? 

Mr. Hmkisson said, that as be under- 
stood it, under these bills of incorpora- 
tion, in case of judgments obtained against 
the treasurer, and their not being made 
good, tlfe individuals who might obtata 
the verdicts would be at liberty to select 
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aay one or more of the members of that 
^ incorporation, upon whom he might levy 
for ftiJl satisfaction of his claim. Without 
such a clause attached to it, no bill of 
that nature would be allowed to past. 
He weald propose, for the public conve- 
nience, another clause, which would re- 
quire the names of all the parties to be 
enrolled at the Stamp-office ; and none of 
the proceedings of the association should 
be held good in law until such enrolment 
had been effected. 

Bser Duties Bill.] On the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
this bill, 

Mr. Maberly opposed the motion. He 
said he was most anxious for the appoint- 
ment next session of a committee, to con- 
sider fully the whole question respecting 
the beer trade. The present bill profess- 
ed to have two great objects : one was, to 
put the duty more upon malt, and the other 
to open the trade for a free competilton ; 
stall, however, the operation of the bill 
would be, tliat one class would be paying 
a duty of a quarter upon their malt, 
while another class only paid 20t. The 
licensed victuallers, for whose benefit the 
bill was said to have been introduced, ob- 
jected to it ; and the London victuallers 
said that, if passed, it would prove their 
ruin. Although an advocate for the prin- 
ciple of a free trade, yet there were a 
number of subsisting interests which 
ought first to be reconciled. The publi- 
cans had paid large sums for their houses, 
the value of which would be materially 
altered by this bill. There were, he un- 
derstood, 50,000 persons so situated. He 
would prefer to see whole duty laid on 
the malt, instead of the beer. The measure 
would not be the means of procuring for 
the public so good a beverage as was sup- 
posed. Those who were likely to embark 
in the private trade would not have capi- 
tal sumcient to purchase extensive premi- 
ses and the necessary utensils. This 
want of capital would prevent them from 
affording time to let the beer ripen. How 
would the bill operate in private life? 
Could a common osechanic give up his 
time to brewing at home, when he could 
earn so much more than any saving he 
niigbt thus effect by pursuing his trade ? 
Would such a person brew at home^ when 
be had to pay S5r. duty cm the quarter of 
irndt, above what the liiglier orders of 
society paid ? The parties interested did 
MiasLfor couipcnsation.; ail they wanted 
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was, tb be fully and fairly lieat^d^ As that 
hearing was refused, lie felt it to be his 
duty to move, “ That the bill be commit- 
ted upon this day six months.” 

Mr. Davenport opposed the bill on ac- 
count of the injury it would inflict on a 
numerous body of individuals, and be- 
cause he thought it would lead to much 
immorality. Beer would be sold and 
drank in every lane and alley, and riot and 
disorder would be the consequence. At 
present theipublican, in whose house beer 
was consumed, found it to be his interest 
to preserve peace and good order. 

The Chancellor of the Exdhequer said, 
that as it was now agreed, that every 
thing that related to the change of duties, 
should be taken out of the bill, he should 
say nothing on that subject. Indeed, he 
was at a loss to know what should be 
discussed in the committee ; because, as 
the price of beer would be lowered by 
the bill, that sufficiently established the 
advantages that would result from it. 
The mere fact, that the price would be 
lowered, proved that the beer was now at 
a higher price than was necessary. A 
committee was needed, it miglit be said, 
to show the loss to what had been called 
vested interests. He conceived it possible 
that some diminution of profit might be 
occasioned by the bill ; but if that was 
admitted, was it to be a conclusive bar to 
an alteration of the law. The state of 
the law demanded some change ; for it 
was extremely doubtful whether the 
brewers might not even now retail beer 
in the manner authorized by this bill. 
In the last session the hon. member for 
Reading (Mr. F. Falmcr) had asked him, 
whether there was any obstacle to brewers 
selling by retail ; and he had answered, 
that there was not, as far as the Excise 
was concerned. The same answer was 
given in a more formal manner, on an 
application to the Board of Excise. In 
consequence of that, a number of brewers 
had set up trade in that way ; prosecutions 
were commenced against them, both at 
Reading and Brentford ; and convictions 
were obtained* Without being a lawyer, 
he confessed he did not see now those 
convictioBsi were sustainable on ground of 
reasons The convictions were brought 
by thep arties coBcerned into the court 
of King’s-bench, and were to have been 
argued the first term of thia year, but 
were put off to the present term for 
farther argumentr Now, the state of the 
law waa at Icaet ae doubtful, that the 
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court of King’s-bencli threw out a sug- 
gestion, that the point had better be 
settled by an enactment on the subject.— 
On looking at the subject, he could not 
persuade himself that the public ought to 
be deprived of the advantage, because 
those who had, under the regulations of 
the law, enjoyed a practical monopoly, 
might have their profits in some degree 
lowered by competition. This argument, 
if it were allowed to prevail, would be 
good against opening any moi^opoly what- 
ever. The parties could not say in this 
case, that they had been taken by surprise. 
A committee two years ago had decided 
against the monopoly ; though they had 
recommended caution and time in abolish- 
ing it. A learned member, too, (Mr, 
Brougham) had brought the subject 
under consideration, in a bill in which he 
went further than the present measure ; 
for he had proposed to allow all persons 
to sell beer, whether they had brewed it 
or no. Though he had objected to that 
bill, he had distinctly said, that he was 
not adverse to the principle of the mea- 
sure, as far as it went to destroy the 
monopoly ; but that he thought other 
means might be adopted to put the prin- 
ciple in force. He was satisfied that 
nothing could depend on the investigation 
before a committee, for the question was, 
whether the injury to the persons who 
petitioned the House should form a per- 
manent obstacle to the opening of the 
trade. He objected to the committee, 
therefore, and called on the House to 
pronounce aye or no, whether a free trade 
should be established in this essential 
article of life, and he hoped, nay, he con- 
fidently believed, that the House would 
declare, by its vote, that the interests of 
the poorer class of consumers should not 
be set aside, because those interests hap- 
pened to interfere with the profits of a 
long- established monopoly. 

Mr. Lockhart^ as chairman of the com- 
mittee to which allusion had been made, 
wished to say, that the chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated very correctly the 
view which that committee had taken of 
the question. They recommended ma- 
gistrates, whenever they saw brewers 
purchasing all the public-houses in a 
neighbourhood, and heard (he people 
complain of being supplied with a bad 
article, to open free-houses, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring competition. He con- 
tended, that the poor derived benefit 
from the encouragement now given to 
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private brewing, and was convinced, that 
the bill, so far from encouraging vice and 
immorality, would benefit the morals and 
add to the comfort of the poor, by allow-* 
ing them to drink good beer in their own 
houses, without being obliged to mix with 
bad company. 

Mr. T. Wilson said, if the bill only 
destroyed the monopoly of the brewers, 
he should concur with the bon. gentle- 
man ; but he thought the case of the 
licensed victuallers was entitled to every 
consideration. If they were relieved from 
the heavy duties and other burthens that 
pressed on them, the case might be dif- 
ferent ; but the advantages they enjoyed 
should not be taken away, while their dis- 
advantages remained. He anticipated, 
too, considerable inconvenience from the 
assemblage at the doors of the brewers, of 
the persons who would resort thither for 
their beer, to the great inconvenience of 
passengers. 

Mr. F, Palmer said, he anticipated from 
this measure more good to the mechanics, 
tradesmen, and to the mass of the people, 
than from any other measure that could 
be introduced into the House. A strong 
proof of the advantages of retail brewing 
was to be found in the fact, that barley 
had risen in price ever since the practice 
began. The great brewers of this coun- 
try were a most enlightened and powerful 
body of men : be respected them much, 
but he had a duty to the public to per- 
form. It was a fact, that the licensed 
victuallers and wholesale brewers would 
still have an advantage of 8^ per cent, 
over the retail brewers, whose competition 
they dreaded. He had been told, that it 
was no matter windier there were public 
or private brewers ; as there w ere enough 
of them to produce competition. In 
answer to this he would state a fact. The 
public brewers met at the town of Wo- 
kingham periodically, from all the range 
of country from High Wycombe, through 
Maidenhead and Windsor to Guilford, to 
regulate how much work they should run, 
and at what price they should sell their 
beer. What, in such a state of tbin^a, 
became of competition ? It was deni ed, 
that in general the brewers had raono^po- 
lized the public-houses. All he could 
say was, tliat in the part of the coantry 
with which he was most acquainUd, it 
was very rare to find a free hous^^. He 
allowed, that much of the evil had amen 
from the/ monstrous neglect 4>f th^ luagia- 
tracy. Where they bad done tlieir duty. 
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there had been no complaints. The retail 
breweries, which this bill sanctioned, were 
calculated to break down the abuses of 
the present system. In the town of 
Brighton there used to he constant com- 
plaints, but, since the establishment of 
the retail breweries, there was no better 
beer in any part of the kingdom. He 
should give his warm support to the bill. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that, being con- 
nected with one of (he great. London 
breweries, he should, as a matter of taste, 
have abstained from voting altogether ; 
but when he considered, that a great 
number of his constituents were licensed 
victuallers, who were most unjustly treated 
by the bill, he should, for their sake, and 
not for his own, vote against the bill. 

Mr. Alderman Bridges apprehended 
considerable inconvenience from the retail 
breweries. Persons would assemble to 
drink their beer in the neighbourhood of 
these retail shops, where they might com- 
mit disorders, which were less likely to 
take place in the bouses of publicans, as 
they w ere under the control of the ma- 
gistrates. He thought the bill was fraught 
with evils of great magnitude. 

Sir J. Sebright wished to see a fair 
competition in the beer trade. If a brewer 
brewed a good article at a fair price, he 
would be sure to obtain customers. If 
he did not, the public should have an 
opportunity of going elsewhere. Such a 
competition did not exist at present. In 
many districts the publicans were obliged 
to buy tUeir beer from brewers, who, as 
there w’as no competition, had no induce- 
ment to make tlieir article of a good 
quality. As a -country gentleman, he 
returned his thanks to the right hon. 
gentleman for introducing a measure 
which would put an end to the existing 
monopoly. 

Mr. C'. Calvert said, the licensed vic- 
tuallers were deeply interested in this 
measure, and as it was calculated to in- 
jure tiiem, he deemed it his duty to 
oppose it. He did not generally oppose 
bills when going into a committee ; but 
the present was a peculiar case. The 
right hon. gentleman had altered the title; 
he had altered the preamble ; and now it 
appeared that he meant to strike out 
oiie-Iialf of the measure. Under these 
circinnstances, the right hon. gentleman 
ought to have the bill printed, so that 
individuals might come properly prepared 
for the final consideration of the fneasure. 
As it stood, it would be the total ruin 
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of a large body of industrious individuals/ 

Colonel Davies said, that a large capital 
had been embarked on the faith of exist- 
ing acts of parliament ; and, as a numerous 
class of persons would be ruined by the 
proposed measure, he should give his 
vote against it. 

Sir E, KnatchbuU was of opinion, that 
the interests of the publicans, who had 
petitioned the House so strongly against 
the measure, ought to be fairly considered.. 
When the s right hon. gentleman first 
brought forward the subject, he had said, 
that he would considerably reduce the 
scale of licence duties. However, accord- 
ing to this bill, the publican would not be 
benefitted by the alteration in those duties. 
In two years’ time the additional duties, 
which were laid on during a period of 
war, would expire of themselves ; while 
the duties imposed by this bill were of a 
permanent nature. 

Mr. Curwen said, tliat when he con- 
sidered the great advantages which the 
public at large would derive from this 
measure, it was impossible for him not to 
support the bill. The consequence of the 
existing monopoly had been such a dete- 
rioration of the malt liquor, as to render 
it almost unfit to drink. 

Mr. Monck said, it could not be fairly 
contended that this measure introduced an 
alteration of the law, which had not been 
duly considered, after the valuable report 
of the committee which sat on this sub- 
ject, That report proved that the great- 
est abuses existed in the beer trade. Mr. 
Barclay, who gave evidence before that 
committee declared, that for his own 
part, considering the subject in an ex- 
tended point of view, he was perfectly 
willing to assist in opening the trade. He 
served a great number of free houses. 
Many of these Houses were offered to him 
for purchase, which he declined, because 
he thought hehadembarked sufficient capi- 
tal in the trade, and they had been bought 
up by other brewers. The system of buying 
upfree-houses had been carried by brewers 
toanextent, which operated mostinjurious- 
ly to the interests of the public. Mr. Bar- 
clay, in his endeavours to open the trade, 
had no other wish than to serve the pub- 
lic with a good article at a fair and rea- 
sonable price. TJie brewers themselves 
were interested in the success of the pre- 
sent measure ; for their own characters 
would rise in proportion as the quality of 
their beer was improVed. There was this 
difference between the English and Scotch 
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petitions against this bill^ that while the | 
English uniformly prayed that the bill 
might not pass, because it would operate 
injuriously to the retail brewers, all that 
the Scotch petitions complained of was 
the scale of duties ; which they contend- 
ed, would be excessively oppressive to 
them, because the duty being laid on the 
barley without reference to its quality, 
would operate unequally on the barley 
cultivated in Scotland, which was of 
an inferior quality. There was not one 
word in the Scotch petitions about in- 
jury to the interests of the retail brew- 
ers; because in Scotland the trade in beer, 
like every other trade, was fair and open, 
and the Scotch magistrates, unlike the 
magistrates in this country, granted li- 
censes, as a matter of course, to every 
one who wished to embark in the trade, 
on security being given for the good con- 
duct of the House. He could not at all 
comprehend the arguments by which 
hon. gentlemen had endeavoured to shew 
that the bill would operate injuriously on 
the morals of the people. It was said, 
that the people would assemble to drink 
their beer in the corners of streets ; 
but, could they not do so if they thought 
proper at present ? There were a great 
number of eating-houses and oyster-shops 
in the metropolis, to which beer was 
brought from public-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and he believed these places 
were very beneficially and innocently con- 
ducted. That these houses, if served by 
retail beer-shops, instead of public-houses, 
should suddenly become nuisances, ap- 
peared to him a very groundless appre- 
hension. If, however, abuses did grow 
up under the system, was it not competent 
for parliament to find a remedy ? By 
this bill the consumer would get a good 
article at a fair price. This was not mat- 
ter of experiment, but of positive expe- 
rience. The right hon. gentleman had 
done himself great honour in bringing for- 
ward this measure, which had been called 
for year after year. He trusted he would 
not notice the clamour of interested indi- 
viduals. Such clamours he was likely to 
encounter. But he was sure of receiving 
a reward that must be highly grateful to 
his honourable mind. He would be hailed 
by the country as the poor man’s friend, 
and in every quarter be greeted by the 
poor man’s blessing. 

Mr. IVodehouse thqjught that a great 
deal of prejudice had gone forth with re- 
spect to the trade in beer. He sliould not 
VOL, XT. 
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Vtotp, however, for the amendment. When 
this subject was under consideration lost 
year, he had stated, that a measure im- 
posing a low rate of duty on beer would 
be desirable, and that to promote that 
object, he should have no objection to an 
increase of the present duty on malt. At 
the same time, he thought it would be a 
measure of great impolicy, as well as of 
gross injustice, when the maltsters were 
already liable to a duty of 3,000,000/. to 
raise that duty in effect to 7,000,000/. by 
adopting the proposition of the hon. mem- 
ber for Abingdon, which would subject 
them to the rigorous exaction of every 
penalty attached to the trade in malt. 

Mr. Alderman Wood denied that the 
public had called for the present measure. 
Two petitions only, from Reading and 
Newbury, in favour of the bill, had been 
laid on the table of the House. Amidst 
so many millions, therefore, of which the 
population of this country consisted, no 
more than 2,000 persons had come for- 
ward in its support. He admitted that 
this bill would enable the public to get the 
article cheap, but as to its being good, that 
was quite out of the question. The doc- 
trine which had been preached up about 
free trade was all very fine. All he wished 
was, that the right hon. gentleman would 
do justice. The right hon. gentleman 
had abandoned his first bill for reducing 
the duty on malt from 37f. 6d. to 24s., 
which would have afforded some relief to 
the poor man ; and he had now brought 
forward a measure from which no advan- 
tage whatever would be derived. A great 
deal had been said about the immense mo- 
nopoly which existed in the beer trade. 
Now, it appeared frnoi the returns, that 
there were 44,000 public-houses in the 
kingdom, of which 22,000 brewed their 
own beer. Here was an end at once there- 
fore to one half of the supposed monopoly. 
This measure proceeded on a principle 
which was dfrectly opposed to that on 
which Mr. Colquhoun acted. That able 
magistrate endeavoured to limit the num- 
ber of licenses in the same neighbour- 
hood; so that the public-houses might 
come under the immediate observati on of 
the magistrates. Great evils would arise 
from the establishment of houses for the 
sale of beer, over which the magistrates 
could have no control, and those evils 
had already been experienced in Bath and 
Lancashire* The measure was not calle4 
for by any want of free houses. Of 700 
houses supplied by Barclay and Co»i the 
31 
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greater number were free. In the to|prn 
m Leeds, there were 300 public-houses, 
of which only about 20 were not free. If 
the right hon. gentleman wished to give 
the public cheap beer, let him take off 
the duty of 37^. 6V/. on malt. That was a 
measure which would give universal satis- 
faction. If he wished to give effect to 
the principles of free trade, let him take 
off the shackles which fettered the trade 
of the brewers. Let him not, while he 
took off* the burthens from one trade, im- 
pose additional shackles on the class of 
tradesmen, who were now to be ruined. 
If the right hon. gentleman acted consis- 
tently with his own principles, why did 
he not allow a free importation of corn? 
This would be a real benefit to the poor 
man. If fair and honest returns had been 
tnade, the ports would have been open 
long ago, and corn would have been at 
the price to which the poor of this coun- 
try were entitled to have it. Convinced, 
as he v/as, that the right hon. gentleman 
had abandoned the only part of his mea- 
sure which was calculated to benefit the 
public, and that the bill in its present 
shajfle would entail ruin on a large class 
of honest and respectable tradesmen, he 
should give his vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Monck read an extract from the 
report, to show that the committee had 
stated that disgraceful practices existed in 
the beer trade. 

Mr. C. Calvert said, there was not a 
word in the evidence to bear out the as- 
.«?ertion. There w^as no such practice as 
that of brewing two sorts of beer, one 
for the free houses, and the other for the 
brewers’ houses. 

Mr. Denison thol^ght the country in- 
debted to the right hon. gentleman* for 
Iinving introduced a measure, the object 
of which was to supply the public with a 
better commodity at a cheaper rate. At 
the same time, it ought not to be forgot- 
ten, that it was calculaiedf to injure a 
great body of industrious individuals. A 
large capital bad been embarked in the 
beer trade, on the faith of existing acts of 
parliament. Why should not the vested 
rights of this class of tradesmen be con- 
sulercd ? The hon. member for Abingdon 
did not object to the measure in toto. He 
had merely recommended a committee 
which might inquire into the whole sub- 
ject, and endeavour in the next session to 
reconcile the interests of the nublicans 
with those of the public. He should, for 
.these reasons, vote for the amendment. 
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Mr. Wells was certain, that no London 
brewer would condescend to sell different 
sorts of beer to different classes of his 
customers. He was satisfied that this 
measure would not only be ruinous to a 
numerous class of tradesmen, but of no 
advantage to the public. 

Mr. Car/m expressed his determination 
to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Man,^eld said, it was his intention 
originally to have voted against the bill ; 
but it had been so modified, as to remove 
the objections which he had to it. As it now 
stood, it would enable the labouring classes 
to drink a better commodity at a greatly 
reduced price. 

Mr. Butterivorth observed, that great 
injury to public morals would arise from 
allowing persons to assemble for the pur- 
pose of drinking beer without the control 
of magistrates. 

The House divided : For going into 
the committee 99. For the amendment 
32. 

The bill was then committed. 

County Courts Bill.] Lord Al- 
thorp having moved, “ that the bill be now 
read a third time,'’ 

Mr. Scarlett rose to oppose the passing 
of the measure. He gave full credit, he 
said, to the noble lord with whom it had 
originated, for talent and intention ; and 
he was far from wishing to oppose any 
course which tended to the cheap and easy 
recovery of small debts ; but he thought 
that the bill, in its present shape, was de- 
cidedly objectionable, and that if it went 
to get rid of some evils, it created evils 
which were greater. In the detail of the 
measure there were circumstances to 
which he objected. In the first place, it 
would entirely destroy the existing county 
courts. Those courts were held at present 
by the clerks of the peace for counties ; but 
the fees taken in them were so trifling, 
that when the business was diminished, 
there would be no fund left sufficient to 
repay a competent ‘ person for doing the 
duty. This objection, however, he did 
not rely upon in so late a stage of the bill ; 
nor even upon several others, which might 
fairly be taken to its operation in practice. 
The strong ground upon which he op- 
posed its being read a third time, was his 
aversion to the principle upon which it 
proceeded. The effect of the bill was, to 
introduce into general practice that prin- 
ciple of examining parties in their own 
causes, which was most abhorrent to the 
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ftpirit of the English law. The effect of 
bills of discovery, as they were called, in 
the court of Chancery, proved the mis- 
chief of this course, and the impossibility 
of trusting to men's consciences where 
their interests were concerned. Those 
bills were intended to extract a knowledge 
of the facts of the transaction in ques- 
tion ; but it was notorious that they 
showed nothing more in general, than 
the manner in which the respondent 
meant to shape his case. objected to 
the operation of the bill in this view, as be- 
coming a mere inducement to, and bounty 
upon perjury ; and he opposed it still 
more decidedly upon the ground that, 
without sufficient necessity it threw twenty 
new places, of 800/. a year each, into the 
patronage and influence of government. 
He contended, that all the material advan- 
tages sought by the bill might have been 
obtained by a mere revision of the existing 
system of county courts jurisdiction, and 
an extension of the powers of those courts { 
to claims not exceeding 5L As those 
courts now stood, the writ of justices 
gave them jurisdiction to any amount, and 
in the county of Lancaster S,(XX) causes 
under that writ were tried upon an aver- 
age every year. He conceived that by 
improving the condition of the county 
courts, and confining their ordinary juris- 
diction to claims of o/., allowing the sheriff 
to appoint his assessor (either a respecta- 
ble solicitor or barrister) for a term, or 
from year to year, much more would be 
gained, than by the bill before the House. 
He was decidedly hostile to bringing the 
decisions of courts of conscience into 
common usage, upon claims so high as 
10/. ; and no less so to the making up of 
twenty new judgeships, to’ increase the 
influence of the Crown (which was al- 
ready at least sufficient) with the bar. He 
would therefore move, that the bill be 
read a third time this day six months.*.' 

Mr. Sykes said, he was not disposed to 
throw any unnecessary powers into the 
hands of government, but, looking at the 
immense benefits to be derived from the 
bill, he could not consent to its being 
thrown out. The revision of the existing 
county courts suggested by the learned 
member did not meet the main object of 
the present measure ; namely, that of 
bringing justice home to men at their 
doors. A farmer in Yorkshire might now 
travel, even to a cojunty court, a hundred 
miles, and carry an attorney and witnesses 
with him, to recover a debt of 5/. 
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Mr. J. contended, that the 

measure, besides being inadequate to the 
objects proposed by it, would have the 
effect not only of adding to the influence 
of the Crown (already too great), but of 
destroying the independence of that pro- 
fession to which he had the fortune to be- 
long. If the independence of the bar wat; 
of importance to the country, he implored 
the House to pause before they gave their 
sanction to this bill. Here was a mea- 
sure which heldout twenty lucrative places 
to young men of five years standing, if 
a calculation made a few days ago were 
true, one half of the barristers in England 
held appointments. Add, then, to these 
this fresh bait of 800/. a year to twenty 
gentlemen, who, from their standing, were 
least likely to resist the temptation, and 
it would be ridiculous to look any longer 
for independence at the English bar. He 
felt these objections so paramount to every 
other consideration, that he must support 
the amendment. 

Mr. R. Smith thought the House would 
acquit the noble mover of the bill of any 
intention toi increase unduly the influence 
of the Crown; but the truth was, that it 
was better to give the patronage of the 
places in question to government at once, 
in its responsible capacity, than to leave 
them to be got at by jobbing. 

Lord AUhorp admitted the difficulties 
with which the case was beset. As there 
were 150 places, however, already in the 
power of the Crown, to be given, away 
among 300 practising barristers, the ad- 
ditional 20 would not materially increase 
the influence of government with the bar. 
The noble lord cited thp recent case of a 
motion in the co^rt of Common Pleas, 
“ Emery v. Browne.** In that case it ap- 
peared, that a poor widow had sought .to 
recover a debt of 4/. 10^., and had desired 
an attorney to write a letter to her 
debtor. The attorney had brought an ac- 
tion and gone to trial ; and a verdict had 
passed for his client ; upon which he had 
arrested her, at once, for costs to the 
amount of about 95/., and for that sum 
she had lain in gaol ever since July last. 
Nothing could be worse than the system 
under which it was possible for such a 
circumstance to occur; and he trusted 
that that system would have an end, by 
the bill being read a third time. 

The amendment being withdrawn, the 
bill was read a third time. 

Lord AUhorp said, he saw no necessity 
for compensation ; and it seemed quite 
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premature to grant it before inquiry bad 
shewn that it was merited. The quan- 
tum of irdury to individuals holding par- 
ticular omces ought to be ascertained in 
the first instance. He proposed, there- 
fore, to leave out the whole of that part 
of the bill which gave compensation. 

The Attorney-General thought that as 
the House had decided in favour of the 
clause of compensation, it ought not now 
to be called upon to exclude it. He had 
no knowledge of more than one of the 
parties whose names were introduced into 
the bill; but their offices had all the 
characteristics of freehold property. If a 
^reat public work were to be undertaken ; 
if docks were to be excavated, or bridges 
to be built; persons having freehold pro- 

E which was injured, had an acknow- 
^ d right to remuneration. The same 
reasoning applied to the bill upon the 
table; and ne adduced the authority of 
the Finance committee to show, that the 
holders of freehold offices, for which they 
had given valuable consideration, had a 
just claim to indemnity. He found 
the clause he had proposed in%everal pre- 
ceding bills ; particularly in one for regu- 
lating the court of Exchequer in Ireland. 
These fees were freehold property, as 
much so as the estates of gentlemen in 
that House ; and the right to them had 
been purchased under the sanction of the 
law. If the whole jurisdiction of the bench 
were abolished, it surely must be evident, 
that a compensation ought to be made to 
the officers ; and as this bill went to take 
away part of the jurisdiction, there was a 
right to compensation, as far as the emo- 
luments were destroyed. 

Mr. Bright admittetJL that there might 
be precedents, both modern and ancient, 
for the proposition of the learned gentle- 
man; but surely the House could not 
consent, on account of precedents, to give 
up its inherent power and right to modify 
the judicial institutions, without being 
bound to consult the convenience of those 
who held offices, which could only be pro- 
perly held for the public advantage. But, 
were there not precedents also on the 
other side ? What compensation did the 
legislature award to those who lost their 
fees and emoluments by the reduction of 
the Star Chamber ? As to the particular 
clause, it had been brought in late in the 
proceedings on the bill, and contrary to 
the best practice of the House. The 
proper place for the discussion of if would 
have been in a committee, where the pow- 
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er of inquiry and the facilities for investi- 
gation were greater than in any other 
body in the state. 

IVfr. N. Calvert also objected to the 
clause. It had been got up in haste, and 
names had been inserted at random. 

The House then divided : For the 
amendment 41 ; Against it 47 ; Majority 
6. The bill was then passed. 
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iHuesdayi May 25. 

Joint-Stock Companies— Standin© 
Orders.] The Earl of Lauderdale rose 
to move that the House be summoned for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the Standing Orders, with the view of pro- 
posing an addition to their number. The 
object of the standing orders he intended 
to move would be, to provide against mis- 
chief which was now going on with respect 
to Joint-Stock Companies : at least in so 
far as to take care that the companies of 
that kind should not be incorporated, 
without an assurance of their possession 
of a suitable capital. This was particu- 
larly necessary with regard to all such as- 
sociations. Those which had for their 
object the making of canals, aqueducts, 
roads, or bridges, must always have a cer- 
tain amount of cmpital in operation to 
enable them to carry on their works ; but 
that was not the case with corporations 
for charitable, for gas-making, and for 
Other purposes ; because, with respect to 
them, it was possible that no part of the 
subscriptions of the individuals belonging 
to the company might be paid. He in- 
tended to move the addition of two reso- 
lutions to the standing orders— one re- 
lating to bills for incorporating companies 
by act of parliament, the other to cases in 
which companies already incorporated by 
royal charter applied for an extension of 
their privileges. By the first resolution he 
would propose, that every bill enabling per- 
sons to make any turnpike-road, aqueduct, 
tunnel, canal, or bridge; every bill for 
lighting, paving, watching, or cleansing 
any city or town, giving to the persons 
therein mentioned the right of suing or 
being sued ; and every bill for any other 
purpose conveying to any number of 
persons such rights, should, after being 
read a first time, be referred to a commit* 
tee, and should not be read a second time 
until that committee report it to be proved, 
that fourth-fifths of tlie capital of the said 
company is paid up and deposited in the 
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Bank of England, or invested in Exchequer 
bills or other sacurities. The ol^ect of 
the second resolution would be, to order 
that no bill brought in for granting further 
privileges to a company already incorpo* 
rated by royal charter, should be read a 
second time, until it be proved, on refer- 
ence to a committee, that the debts are 

aid, and that the individual proprietors 

ave so far paid up their subscriptions, that 
four-fifths of the capital is deposited, and 
in the possession of those who have the 
management of the company under the 
royal charter. 

Their lordships were ordered to be sum- 
moned to-morrow, to consider of the said 
resolutions. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday t May 25. 

Equitable Loan Society Bill.] 
Mr. Mansjield presented a petition 
from certain Pawnbrokers of Leicester, 
praying that this bill might not be passed 
into a law : at least, not before the peti- 
tioners had been heard by their counsel 
against it. 

Mr. <S. Whitbread presented a similar 
petition from 97 pawnbrokers of London 
and Southwark, The hon. member mov- 
ed, that the petitioners be heard by coun- 
sel against the bill. 

Sir t/. Graham said, that the commit- 
tee on the bill had already closed their la- 
bours and were about to make their re- 
port, and the hearing of counsel would on- 
\y protract their sitting unnecessarily. 

Mr. S. Whitbread said, he should 
persist in the motion, and could not help 
expressing a hope that the hon. member 
for Aberdeen would persist in his motion, 
for preventing any member having an 
interest in a private bill from sitting on 
a committee upon it. 

Sir F. Burdett said, it appeared to him 
that great injustice would be done if 
the petitioners were not allowed to be 
heard by counsel against the bill. He 
looked with extreme suspicion at those 
companies where there was a pretence of 
benevolence mixed up with them. There 
was a kind of benevolent trading about 
them which he did not like. Some of the j 
original subscribers, he understood had 
already turned their benevolence to 
good account, by selling their shares at 
a considerable pregiium. He was the 
more induced to look at the bill with 
jealousy, because it was directed 


against a class of persons who werOi ill 
some degree, obnoxious to the public. 
Pawnbrokers were, he knew not why, con- 
sidered as unfair traders ; and it was said 
that they made exorbitant profits. They 
were placed under greater restrictions 
than any other class of traders ; and it was 
absurd to talk of their making exorbitant 
profits, when their business was open to 
the competition of all ; as ail trades 
should be. Under these circumstances, he 
thought that the measure should be better 
considered before it was passed into a law. 

The petitions were referred to the com- 
mittee ; and counsel were ordered to be 
heard on the report of the bill. 

Liberty of the Press in India..:-. 
Petition of Mr. Buckingham.] Mr# 
Lambton spoke to the following effect : 

1 rise, Sir, in pursuance of the notice 
which I gave, to present to the House a 
petition from Mr. Buckingham, late pro- 
prietor and editor of The Calcutta Jour- 
nal,’’ complaining ofaseries of aggressions 
on the press in India, by the government 
of that country— a petition which, as it 
appears to me, deserves the most serious 
consideration of this House. 1 consider 
this petition to be one of great importance, 
because it involves a question of the deep- 
est interest— I mean the Liberty of the 
Press ; a question which in every country 
is intimately interwoven with the best in- 
terests and well-being of society, and 
which in no country is of more vital im- 
portance than in India, where, as 1 con- 
tend, the safety of our empire, and the 
happiness of the almost countless millions 
committed to our charge* depend ; not on 
the continuance of ignorance, and, con- 
sequently, of slavery, but on the diffusion 
of knowledge and education, the surest— 
nay, the only mode of convincing the na- 
%ie population of the benefits which they 
derive froin our government. It is not 
my intention to discuss this question at 
the present moment, with a view to its 
more general bearings. I shall confine 
myself, on the present occasion, to the 
condition of Mr. Buckingham’s case ; 1 
shall lay separately before the House the 
statement of his particular complaint, on 
which 1 shall subsequently ground the ne- 
cessity of entertaining the more general 
question. 

This petition is of very considerable 
length, pnd I shall endeavour, tbei^fore, 
for the convenience of the House, to state 
as shortly and distinctly ad 1 can, the lead- 
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ing (acts of the case. In the year 181 3, 
Mr, Buckii^ghana left England on a com* 
mercial voyage to the Mediterranean, 
and a^r remaining some time at several 
of the ports in that sea, he went from 
Egypt to Bombay, having been appointed 
to the command of a large ship engaged 
in the China trade. While in the prose- 
cution of those commercial pursuits, he 
was ordered to quit Bombay by sir 
Evan Nepean, the governor of that island, 
on the ground of his having obtained no 
licence from the East India Company. 
He returned to Egypt, and took the 
necessary steps to obtain a licence from 
the Court of Directors, which was ob- 
tained for him in England, and forwarded 
to Bombay, where he went again in the 
year 1816, and continued engaged in 
commercial pursuits until the year 1818. 
The vessel under his charge having been 
shortly after ordered to proceed on a 
slave expedition to the coast of Africa, 
Mr. Buckingham resigned his situation 
as commander, because he would not 
engage in a species of traffic which was 
utterly repugnant to his feelings. 

Some time after, Mr. Buckingham 
being resident in Calcutta, by the advice 
of several English merchants, established 
at that place, an English newspaper, 
ealled the Calcutta Journal,” having 
purchased the stock and printing mate- 
rials of two other nevr^spapers at an ex- 
pense of 3,000/. This paper Mr. Buck- 
ingham conducted with so much ability, 
and to the satisfaction of all classes of 
the British community of India, that its 
circulation gradually increased, until it 
became a property of the value of 40,000/. 
^nd brought him anr annual income of 
8,000/. He had expended on this paper, 
since the original purchase, a sum a- 
mounting to not less than 20,000/. Durij^ 
the whole of that period included between 
the years 1818 and 1823, the supreme 
government had repeatedly acknowledged 
the legality of his residence and 'pursuits 
in India, and even entered into a contract 
with him, in his capacity of Editor 
and publisher of the Calcutta Journal, 
for the payment on his part of 4,000/. to 
defray the expenses of the postage of 
his journal. At this period no censorship 
of the. press existed in Bengal, the re- 
straints which had been imposed on the 
ress by the marquis of Wellesley having 
een abolished by the marquis, of Has- 
tings. The marquis of Hastings made a 
^public declaration of his having removed 
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all restrictions from the press in India, in 
answer to an address signed by the chief 
justice, the judges of the supreme court, 
the law officers, the company’s civil 
servants, and 500 of the British inhabitants 
of Madras. This document I consider of 
so much importance that I shall, with 
the permission of the House proceed 
to read it : 

“ You have observed my exertions to 
diffuse instruction through the extensive 
region with which we had become thus 
suddenly intimate. I cannot take credit 
for more than the having followed the 
impulse communicated by every British 
voice around me. Yes ! we all similarly 
confessed the sacred obligation towards 
a bounteous Providence, of striving to 
impart to the immense population under 
our protection, that improvement of in- 
tellect, which we felt to be our own most 
valuable and dignified possession. One 
topic remains— my removal of restrictions 
from the press, has l)een mentioned in 
laudatory language. I might easily have 
adopted that procedure without any 
length of cautious consideration, from my 
habit of regarding the freedom of publi- 
cation as a natural right of my fellow 
subjects, to be narrow^ed only by special 
and urgent cause assigned. The seeing 
no direct necessity for those invidious 
shackles, might have sufficed to make me 
break them. I know myself, however, to 
have been guided in the step by a positive 
and well-weighed policy. If our motives 
of action are worthy, it must be wise to 
render them intelligible throughout an 
empire, our hold on which is opinion. 
Further, it is salutary for supreme au- 
thority, even w hen its intentions are most 
pure, to look to the control of public 
scrutiny. While conscious of rectitude, 
that authority can lose nothing of its 
strength by its exposure to general com- 
ment. On the contrary, it acquires incal- 
culable addition of force. That govern- 
ment which has nothing to disguise, 
wields the most powerful instrument that 
can appertain to sovereign rule. It 
carries with it the united reliance and 
effort of the whole mass of the governed ; 
and let the triumph of our beloved coun- 
try in its awful contest with tyrant-ridden 
France, speak the value of a spirit to be 
found only in men accustomed to indulge 
and express their honest sentiments.” 

After such a declaration from the go- 
vernor-general, it was naturally consi- 
dered that the press of India was subject 
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only to the due restraint of the laws, and 
trial by jury ; especially as many pro- 
ceedingf at law had been instituted by 
the Indian government against the pub- 
lishers of alleged libels. It is no slight 
argument in favour of Mr. Buckingham, 
that, during the whole period in which he 
was engaged as Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, he was never once convicted of 
publishing any libel against the govern- 
ment, or against private individuals. The 
marquis of Hastings resigned jhe office of 
governor-general in the beginning of the 
year 182S, and was temporarily succeeded 
in the government by Mr. John Adam, 
then senior member of the council, and 
formerly censor of the press, until the 
arrival of the new governor-general, who 
was at that time expected to be the 
present right honourable secretary for 
foreign affairs. One of the first acts of 
Mr. Adam’s temporary administration was 
the revival of a criminal information 
against Mr. Buckingham which had been 
filed a short time before, which revival 
was considered so unjustifiable by sir 
Francis Macnaghten, the judge then 
sitting on the bench, that, on its being 
moved, he declared the whole proceeding 
to be cruel, illegal, and oppressive. Mr. 
Buckingham was at this time plaintiff in 
an action which he had brought against 
certain individuals who had published a 
gross libel on his character. While he 
was thus plaintiff in one case, and de- 
fendant in another, Mr. Adam the acting 
governor-general, took an opportunity of 
doing what the marquis of Hastings, in 
the plenitude of his permanent authority, 
had never ventured to do. He annulled 
Mr. Buckingham’s license to remain in 
India, and ordered him to qUit the coun- 
try within the space of two months, on 
pain of being seized if found in it after 
that period, and sent as a prisoner to 
England. The reason assigned for this 
proceeding was, Mr. Buckingham’s hav- 
ing published some severe remarks in his 
.Tournal on the appointment of the Rev. 
Dr. Bryce, the head of the presbyterian 
church in India, to the office of clerk of 
a committee for supplying the govern- 
ment offices in Bengd, with pens, paper, 
ink, gum, pounce, and other articles. 
This traffic, Mr. Buckingham considered, 
and as I conceive very justly, to be quite 
incompatible with the holy calling of this 
reverend gentleman, as well as contrary 
to the regulations oflhe East-India Com- 
pany. He thought it impossible for this 


reverend gentleman to serve the govern* 
ment offices with stationery, withofll^* 
neglecting his more sacred and imnortaiit 
functions. It is remarkable, that tbit 
very appointment, for commenting on 
which Mr. Buckingham was banished 
from India, was subsequently cancelled 
by the Court of Directors, (and the rev- 
erend doctor’s conduct, in accepting such 
an office, has been severely animadverted 
upon by the presbytery of Edinburgh, 
as tending to degrade and disgrace the 
church of Scotland. By this arbitrary 
proceeding on the part of Mr. Adam, 
Mr. Buckingham was transported from 
India without any trial, separated from 
his friends and connexions, and removed 
from the superintendence of a property 
at that time worth 40,000/., but whioA 
was immediately deteriorated in value#; 
and which must eventually be totally an- 
nihilated. This unmerited punishment has 
been inflicted on him without his being ac- 
cused of any breach of the laws, and sole- 
ly at the arbitrary caprice of Mr. Adam : 
for I assert that Mr. Buckingham had 
violated no regulation of the East-India* 
Company — committed no offence against 
the laws of England — 4 nd had been guilty 
of no one act which could even be enter- 
tained in a court of justice. 

On the arrival of Mr. Buckingham in 
England, be applied to the Court of 
Directors, and subsequently to the Board 
of Control, for a license to return to 
India, to retrieve his affairs, which wo»v 
refused. Mr. Buckingham then instituted^ 
legal proceedings against Mr. Adam;, 
but, partly from the death of his solicitor 
in India, partly from difficulty in 
obtaining the necq^sary documents, and 
partly from the terror which had spread 
through all ranks, in consequence of ihe> 
late proceedings of the Indian govern- 
ment, he has been compelled to abandon 
this attempt. It might be imagined that 
the hostility^ which was entertained by the 
Indian government against the press would 
have been satiated by the unwarranted 
punishment inflicted on Mr. Buckingham. 
The contrary, however, was the fact. 
Mr. Buckingham having consigned tlfc; 
property of his Journal to an Indo-British, 
Editor, who could not be banished from 
the country without trial. Mr. Adam 
shortly after promulgated a regulation, 
subjecting the Indian press, whether in: 
the hands of British or native editors, to 
a licence, to be granted or withheld at 
the pleasure of the governor ; thus anni- 
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hilating at once the freedom of discussion 
which had been extended to the Indian 
press by the marquis of Hastings. Re- 
monstrances against this regulation were 
jlresented to the supreme court of justice 
ih Bengal, on the part of the British in- 
llldixtants, as well as of the natives; but 
it was declared by sir F. Macnaghten, 
who assumed the whole judicial authority 
of the court in the absence of the other 
lodges, that it was not repugnant to the 
laws of England. The attack on the 
freedom of the Indian press, did not stop 
here. Mr. Adam, emboldened by success, 
followed it up by a still stronger measure, 
prohibiting British subjects, as well as 
natives, to sell, circulate, or even to lend 
any publication which the governor might 
think proper to denounce, on pain of a 
heavy fine, and in default of payment, 
imprisonment in the common gaol. Such 
is the law, or such rather is the despotism 
which exists in India at this moment, and 
such it must remain, unless iheasures are 
taken by parliament, or by the govern- 
ment of the country, to prevent the 
^ils which must necessarily arise from it. 

The petition complains of other instan- 
ces of persecution, so mean and vexa- 
tious in their character, that it seems 
hardly credible that any government 
should have condescended to resort to 
them. It appears that the petitioner was 
prevented by the government from open- 
ing a public library on an extensive scale, 
which he had formed at a great expense 
for the accommodation of the Indian pub- 
lic. Immediately after the arrival of lord 
Amherst fresh operations were commenc- 
ed against the Calcutta Journal. The 
first attack was made upon a person of the 
name of Arnot, a British-born subject, 
who was forcibly seized and imprisoned in 
a military fortress, where it was intended 
he should have been confined until some 
ship should be ready to sail for England, 
and thus banish him from the country. 
However, Mr. Arnot was determined not 
to submit, and accordingly he applied to 
the supreme court, and obtained a writ 
of habeas corpus, and at length, after an 
aBle and solemn argument at the bar by 
Mr. Turton, a gentleman whose talents 
and character have made him in that 
country, what he was in this, a most dis- 
tinguished ornament of his profession 
[cheers], his imprisonment was declared 
to be illegal, and he was consequently 
liberated by order of the presiding* judge. 
Mr. Arnot then determined to take advan- 
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tage of his liberty, and betook himself to 
the foreign settlement of Chandernagore ; 
and here again he was forcibly seized by 
a military officer, in the very presence of 
the French governor, under a second war- 
rant signed by lord Amherst [hear, hear], 
and placed as a prisoner on board a ship 
in the river Hooghly, not bound direct to 
the united kingdom, but going round by 
Bencoolen [hear, hear], and was peremp- 
torily refused to be allowed to go in any 
other ship. , 

Having thus disposed of Mr. Arnot, it 
appears that the next step taken was the 
total destruction of the Calcutta Journal, 
and on grounds just as barefaced as those 
upon which the treatment of Mr. Buck- 
ingham himself was founded. This was 
done in the following November, in con- 
sequence of an order from the chief se- 
cretary for the suppression of the paper. 
The ground alleged for its suppression was, 
the publication in its pages of a pamphlet 
written by an hon. friend of mine, Mr. 
Leicester Stanhope, who is now gloriously 
employed in advancing the cause of free- 
dom and of Greece [cheers]. The main 
object of this pamphlet was, to record the 
speeches of some of the king’s judges and 
officers in 1819, delivered on the very oc- 
casion of voting the address to which 1 
have alluded ; and yet it was made crimi- 
nal to rc-publish in this Journal those 
same speeches which had appeared long 
before in other papers [hear, hear]. 
However, shortly after, the government 
caused it to be made known, that a license 
would be granted for the renewal of the 
Journal ; but, on what condition ? Why, 
on the condition that its future editor 
should be one of their own servants [hear, 
hear!]. Lord Amherst’s surgeon was 
accordingly proposed ; but he was object- 
ed to, on the ground that he was not suf- 
ficiently under their control ; and at length 
a person was found, considered to be un- 
exceptionable in ever}^ respect, Dr. Mus- 
ton, the son-in-law of one of the members 
of the government, and he was appointed 
to the situation of editor, with a salary of 
1,000/. a-year, together with Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s house, which had been let to ah 
English merchant for 5001, a*yenr [bear, 
hear!]. 

Thus we find, that Mr. Buckingham 
was made to drink the very dregs of per- 
secution. First we find that he was lured 
by an appearance of liberality to embark 
bis property in this Journal ; then a crimi- 
nal proceeding is taken against him : next 
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he is banished ; and finally, hia property i 
expended in support of principles which 
he detested and abhorred, and for the ex 
posure of which he had established and sup 
ported this very Journal. The last accounts 
received from India, state, that Dr.Muston 
18 in possession of the Journal. No final 
answer has been given by the government 
as to whether they will or will not r6new 
the license ; and the whole of the estab- 
lishment is maintained on full pay, in ex- 
pectation of a decision, i have en 
deavoured to confine myself to a cleai 
and distinct narrative of this case, and 1 
trust 1 have succeeded in making it intel- 
ligible without encumbering it with details 
[hear!]. I shall refrain, on the present 
occasion, from making any remarks on 
the general question as to the advantage 
of a free press in India, and the more 
particularly, because it is my intention 
early in the ensuing session, to call tht 
attention of the House to the subjeci 
[hear, hear!]; when 1 mean to move for 
the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire how far the existence of a free press 
is an advantage or injury to our Indian 
possessions [hear, hear]. At present, I 
shall confine myself strictly to the case of 
the petitioner, who has been the victim of 
the most cruel oppression, not warranted 
by sound policy or expediency, but aris- 
ing from a wanton and aggravated spirit 
of despotism. If such things are allowed 
to go unredressed, the responsibility of 
the Indian government is virtually at an 
end. Those acts of parliament which 
give the East-lndia company their power 
in India will be efficient, only when their 
profit and dominion are concerned, but 
powerless when tlie liberties and proper- 
ties of Englishmen are at stake — and tlie 
grossest acts of tyranny and injustice may, 
in future, be perpetrated with such impu- 
nity, as may ultimately, 1 fear, endanger 
the very existence of our supremacy in 
India [loud cheersj. I now move, Sir, 
for leave to bring up this petition. 

Mr. IVynn said, that the very able man- 
ner in which the hon. member had stated 
the petitioner’s case, had rendered the 
'subject even more intelligihie than if the 
whole petition had been read to the House. 
He should follow the example of the hon. 
member, and confine himself strictly to the 
statements in the petition ; for he held the 
general question respecting the press of 
India to be too extensive in its bearings 
to be dealt with in a discussion thus inci- 
dentally introduced, aad when the House 
VOL. XL ^ I 


was unprepared for such a question. When* 
ever that question was brought forward 
he should be prepared to contend, that 
the very principles upon which he valued 
a free press, as the essential safe guard of 
our government here, made him consider 
it prejudicial to the British authority ia 
India. With respect to the circumstances 
stated by the hon. member, he felt great 
embarrassment on account of the peculiar 
circumstances in which he was placed 
with respect to the situation in which Mr. 
Adam stood, and the measures adopted 
by Mr. Buckingham. He apprehended 
that the House of Commons acted upon 
certain rules in cases of this description 
from which they never departed ; and one 
of them was this — that whenever a party 
complaining had the means of applying 
for redress to the other tribunals of the 
country, that House would feel very re^ 
iuctant to interfere. Upon that ground, 
he thought it would be improper to enter- 
tain the subject in that House. But, how 
stood the case ? Had Mr. Buckingham 
not applied to other tribunals ? Had he 
not entered into recognizances to prose- 
cute this case in an English court of jus- 
tice ? Was it not clear, then, that the 
matter could not be discussed in that 
House without the greatest possible in- 
justice ? The 21st Geo. 3rd provided, that 
in case any person complaining of the 
conduct of the governor-general, or the 
members of the council should execute a 
bond effectually to prosecute either by in- 
formation, indictment, or action, in some 
competent court of justice, within the 
space of two years ; he sl\puld be entitled 
to a copy of all orders in council, to a 
commission to examine witnesses, and se- 
veral other advantages. This course Mr. 
Buckingham had pursued; and the last 
lie had heard of it was in the month of 
January, when his solicitor had addressed 
a letter to the court of directors, stating 
that he had been instructed to commence 
legal proceedings against the hon. John 
Adam, pursuant to a bond which he bad 
executed. The court of directors intimat- 
'd their readiness to receive any proofs on 
his part. Was it fair, then, to call upon 
Mr. Adam now for his defence, which 
might perhaps, be made hereafter matter 
of freali charge, and turned against him 
n a court of justice? He could only 
itate, that Mr. Adam was perfectly ready 
o defend •himself from any attack ; and 
Tom his general character, and what he 
knew of the facts of this case, hd was 
5K 
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persuaded that the defence would be 
Completely satisfactory* The hon. mem- 
ber had said, that, up to the time of the 
departure of the marquis of Hastings 
from India, there had been no appearance 
of any complaint against Mr. Buckingham 
*Tr-[[Mr. Lambton said, across the House, 
that no measures had been taken against 
him*] — But, would it be believed, that no 
less than five times Mr. Buckingham had 
been warned against following up the 
course he was then pursuing ? The last 
letter he had received on the subject was 
from the secretary to the marquis of Hast- 
ings, on the 5th of September, 1822, 
which letter stated, that if he persisted in 
the same line of conduct, his licence 
would be immediately cancelled, and be 
should receive orders to quit the country. 
And yet it had been said, that this course 
was now thought of for the first time by 
Mr. Adam. The course which Mr. Adam 
had pursued was perfectly conformable to 
the act of 1813 ; which provided, that if 
gny man did an act to forfeit the protec- 
tion of the Indian government, his license 
might be revoked, and he himself ordered 
to quit the country. In this course, not only 
Mr. Adam, but the entire council agreed 
—The next point was the regulation is- 
sued by Mr. Adam ; but into this subject 
he did not mean to enter, as a better op- 
portunity would arise, when a regular case 
should have been brought forward by Mr. 
Buckingham, and heard before the pro- 
per tribunal. The House would see, that 
in this transaction was involved a serious 
legal question, not merely as affecting the 
press of India, but touching the right of 
the governmenf to issue any regulation 
that had not been previously part of the 
law of the land. Another part of the 
statement^'related to the conduct of lord 
Amherst towards Mr. Arnot. On this 
subject he had very imperfect information; 
but he could not avoid renjarking, that 
the hon. member had omitted a material 
part of the statement ; namely, that Ar- 
not was residing in that country without 
any license or authority whatever ; and 
by the existing law, it became the duty of 
government to put an end to his residence 
there. The act conferred the power of 
arresting the individual, and putting him 
on ship-board : and the only question 
was, whether it also gave the power of 
detaining the person before the sailing of 
the vessel ? The court deterinined that 
it was not lawful, and. consequently he 
was liberated. With respect to the ships 
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having gone round by Bencoolen, it was 
not in his power either to affirm or deny 
the statement ; but from the character of 
lord Amherst, and the estimation in which 
he was held generally throughout the 
country, he could conceive nothing more 
improbable, than that he should exercise 
any harshness that was not absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

Sir W. De Crespigny bore testimony to 
the humane character of Mr. Adam. 
From his knowledge of that gentleman, 
he believed him to be incapable of behav- 
ing harshly towards any one. 

Mr. Hume was sorry ilie right hon. 
gentleman and the hon. baronet below him 
had taken the course they had done on 
this occasion. There was no necessity 
to adduce testimony to private character, 
since no private character was assailed. 
No one had attacked the character of 
the individual in his civil station; but 
complaint was made of public acts imme- 
diately proceeding from him. After a 
lapse of two years, during which this 
transaction had been known, no answer 
was given ta the charge. All the right 
hon, gentleman said, was, that when a 
court of justice had decided, then he 
would be ready to discuss the question. 
In his opinion, the interests of the whole 
population of India called upon that 
House to pronounce an opinion on the 
great question now brought before them, 
without waiting till those legal proceed- 
ings were finished. The petitioner denied 
that he had that redress in his powder, 
which the right hon. gentleman contended 
he had. The agent, who was to have sent 
over evidence from India, was dead. Mr. 
Buckingham wished to procure various 
documents, to follow up with effect the 
action which he had given security to pro- 
secute. It was impossible to imagine the 
effect which the exercise of arbitrary 
power, now complained of, produced in a 
settlement. In this instance, ruin had fol- 
lowed every person who had attached 
himself to Mr. Buckingham, or espoused 
his cause. He hoped most sincerely that 
the extraordinary power now vested in the 
company’s servants would never be re- 
newed, Why should not the same prin- 
ciples by which Englishmen were govern- 
ed when they proceeded to other colonies 
be extended to India? Was it an answer 
to the injustice of the existing system to 
say, that the governor general bad the 
power to send any person he pleased out 
of the country ? He denied that be had 
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die power to the extent now contended 
for. Whatever power he had, was grant- 
ed to him under the responsibility of not 
exercising it harshly. But it was said, 
that Mr. Adam’s case had not been heard. 
He maintained that it had been heard. 
It had been drawn up by himself, and sent 
home to every member of the court of 
directors. He (Mr. II.) had read it, and 
he must say, after all Mr. Adam’s colour- 
ing, that he had made out no case what- 
ever. Mr. Adam’s conduct, Jie would as- 
sert, proceeded from premeditated malice 
against (his individual. Mr. Buckingham 
had been ruined in his prospects, and a 
property of 30,000/. had been destroyed. 
It could be proved, that Mr. Adam had 
declared, if ever he had the power, that 
he would send Mr. Buckingham out of 
India. Were the government to act in 
one way towards one paper, and adopt a 
different course towards another ? Were 
they to allow a particular paper to malign 
every person the editors thought proper 
and when an individual stood forward and 


erred bring me to trial. Let the oriterioo 
ot my conduct be the ver<lict of my cotxni 
trymen.’^ Mr. Buckingham was prose- 
cuted, and he was acquitted. What did 
he then ^ do? He brought an action 
against the editors of the “ John Bull,** 
and the moment he had taken that step, 
means were devised to send him out of 
the country. The right hon. secretary 
for foreign affairs must feel greatly sur- 
prised at this statement. He was con- 
vinced that the Vight bon. gentleman, 
when at the head of the Board of Con* 
trol, would not have authorized such pro- 
ceedings. His conduct in that office had 
been most liberal. When 2S out of 24 
of the directors came to the resolution 
of rescinding the regulations of the mar- 
quis of Hastings with respect to the presa 
in India, for the purpose of restoring tho 
censorship, and sent that resolution to the 
Board of Control, the righthon. gentleman 
locked it up, and there it remained still 
[hear]. That House ought immediately 
to take into its consideration the evil of 


stated the truth, was he to be treated like 
a felon and sent out of the country? 
He had resided long enough in India to 
know what good might be produced by 
the liberty of the press : and he had no 
hesitation in saying, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s proceedings operated beneficially 
for India, It taught the English in that 
country to state their opinions on passing 
events, when they saw that those events 
were contrary to the interests of the pub- 
lic. When government misconducted 
itself, gentle hints were given which pro- 
duced very salutary results. The House 
ought to know that there was in India a 
paper called the ‘‘ John Bull,” which was 
absolutely set up by the servants of the 
government. The secretary of the go- 
vernment and other persons in office were 
connected with it. The “ John Bull” in 
England, bad as it was, did not equal Us 
namesake in scurrility. The government 
always disclaimed any connexion with the 
** Jolm Bull,” in England ; but the con- 
nexion between the Indian government 
and the “ John Bull” there, was well 
known. It was set up by the secretary of 
the Bengal government, assisted, he be- 
lieved, by Mr. Adam himself, for the pur- 
pose of writing Mr, Buckingham down; 
but the moment he attempted to rescue 
his character from the gross abuse that 
was heaped on it, was treated as a cri- 
minal. Mr. Buckingham claimed no ex- 
emptioti. All he toid^ was, « If I have 


suffering such arbitrary power to exist. 
They ought not to allow this system of 
uncontrolled and lawless power to be con- 
tinued. He entreated gentlemen, beforei 
this subject was again discussed, to read 
all the aocuments connected with it. He 
ventured to say, those documents would 
prove that the greatest disregard was paid 
by the Indian government to the feelings 
opinions, and remonstrances of English- 
men. That government wished to enforce 
iilence with respect to all their proceed- 
ngs, and therefore the press was shackled. 
What would England be if she had not a 
Vee press ? In that case the government 
might go on as they pleased, without ani- 
madversion or observation. The rights 
of English subjects, and also of native 
subjects, were compromised by thissystem. 
The natives of India were hourly becom- 
ng more intelligent. As a proof of this 
"act, he wished gentlemen would read the 
address of Ram Mohun Roy, a learned 
native, in favour of a free press. But that 
was an object of which the government 
seemed to be afraid ; and, in proportion 
as they cramped the energies of the press 
they retarded all improvement. So long 
as Mr. Adam lived, the circumstances 
which had been that night disclosed would 
not be considered as reflecting any cre- 
dit on him. The marquis of Hastings 
would not have acted thus ; his mind was 
DO enlarged. He was sorry to say that 
the commencement of lord Amherst’s ca- 
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reer did not augur .well for the future go- 
vernment of; India. The hon, member 
then ridiculed the inconsistency of 
the Indian government with respect to 
the regulation of the press — there being 
one set of regulations for Calcutta, 
and another for Madras, and a third for 
Sombay; and concluded by condemn- 
ing a power, which not only enabled the 
governor-general to send a man out of 
the country because he printed something 
Which did not please hini, but also author- 
ised him to prevent the importation of 
the Edinburgh Review,” pr any other 
work of which he did not approve. 

- Mr. Astell said, that the object <if the 
hon. gentleman who presented the peti- 
tion was, to point out Mr. Buckingham 
as a much injured individual, and to fix 
on Mr. Adam the charge of having acted 
from premeditated malice. Now, he would 
show, that Mr. Buckingham's deportation 
did not originate in malice on the part of 
Mr. Adam. The hon. gentleman had 
traced the history of Mr. Buckingham 
down from 1818. He was then at Bom- 
bay; and, not being licensed, the govern- 
ment would not allow him to remain. He, 
however, was anxious to stop in India; 
and, no sooner were his wishes made 
known, than the directors granted him a 
license as a free mariner. A free mariner, 
he would observe, was a person who was 
allowed to navigate from port to port in 
India, to proceed upon his lawful business 
as master or mate of a ship; but the 
license did not give him the right to re- 
main on shore. Mr. Buckingham went 
out as a merchant, and in 1818 he again 
returned to India. In November, 1818, 
he became editor of tl^ << Calcutta Jour- 
nal,” and in May, 1819, he was warned 
by the government of Bengal, that he was 
liable to be removed, on account of cer- 
tain articles which had appeared in his 
paper. On that occasion he expressed 
soiTOw for having forfeited the counte- 
nance of the government, and the matter 
was passed over. In January, 1820, he 
again transgressed, and he a second time 
made an apology to the government. In 
November, 1820, he published a para- 
graph of so offensive a nature, as caused 
a fresh warning to be given, and he found 
it necessary once more to throw himself 
at the mercy of the government. Iri 
July, 1821, ne was again informed, that 
he had incurred the displeasure of the 
government by the publication of an im- 
proper article. During all this period^ 
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the marquis of Hastings was governor- 
general in India ; and yet they were told 
of the malignant feeling of Mr. Adam, as 
if he alone had disapproved of Mr. Buck-, 
ingham’s proceedings. When, in July, 
1821, he attacked the government of Fort 
St. George and the bishop of Calcutta, 
he once more received warning. But, 
persisting in the same line of conduct, it 
was proposed to withdraw his license, and 
send him home. That proposition was 
supported by^ three members of the coun- 
cil, which consisted of the governor-ge- 
neral and three civil officers. The marquis 
of Hastings, however, disagreed witli the 
council ; and exercising the power with 
which he was entrusted by the act of 
parliament, he, from a feeling of lenity, 
refused to sanction their decision, and 
Mr. Buckingham was allowed to remain. 
The council, however, passed a severe 
censure on his conduct ; and it was de- 
termined, if he again misbehaved, that he 
should be sent away. He again transgress- 
ed, and in punishing that transgression, 
what had Mr. Adam done but followed up 
the declaration of the council, by exerci- 
sing the temporary power that was placed 
in his hands ? And it was the more neces- 
sary that he should use that power, be- 
cause it was temporary; lest the interests 
confided in him should suffer under his 
government. It was said, that his allusion 
to the case of Dr. Bryce was the only 
reason for sending him away; That was 
not the fact. Mr. Buckingham was sent 
home because he had been repeatedly 
warned. The last trespass, calling for 
the interference of the governor-general, 
must of course occur, and that trespass 
happened to be the animadversions on 
Dr. Bryce. The governor-general then 
found it necessary to support the author- 
ity which was vested in him, and he did 
that which he was bound to do. There- 
fore Mr. Buckingham was not an injured 
individual, and the same justice ought to 
be done to Mr. Adam which gentlemen 
opposite had endeavoured to do with res- 
pect to Mr. Buckingham. It was not 
reasonable, it was not equitable, to enter 
on this subject at the present moment, 
when Mr. Adam was on his trial. The 
case of Mr. Arnot was different from that 
of Mr. Buckingham. He was residing in 
India without any license whatever, and 
therefore he might be removed at any 
time. Though the judge said, in his case» 
tliat it was not legal to keep him in cus« 
tody before he was put on ship-boar^i 
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should be recollected, that another chief 
justice, sir William Jones, had held a 
contrary opinion. The hon. member had 
said, that of all other places, the freedom 
of the press was most necessary in India. 
On that point, he begged leave to say 
that he dissented entirely from the hon. 
member. 

Sir Charles Forbeshc^^Q^ the attention 
of the House to the contents of two let- 
ters which he had received from a very 
intelligent and most respectable British 
resident at Calcutta, Mr. John Palmer, 
on the subject of the treatment that Mr. 
Buckingham had met with. Willi respect 
to the great question of the freedom of 
the press in India, he (sir C. F.) was not 
then prepared to say, that under all the 
circumstances, he would give his support 
to a wholly unrestricted press in that part 
of the British dominions. At the same 
time, he had no hesitation in saying 
that the present restrictions on public 
discussion, were as unnecessary as they 
were impolitic. It was indeed too true, 
that the governments in India were apt 
to look with considerable jealousy at any 
public discussion of their own acts. They 
considered it the height of arrogance 
and presumption in any person to dare to 
comment on what they tnought proper to 
do. But, the extraordinary power of 
deportation was what he most complained 
of. And yet, it w as too frequently held out 
as a menace, not alone to British residents, 
but to the natives of the country living 
under British law. He had known a native 
merchant menaced with the punishment of 
deportation on no other imputation than 
that of having made a beneficial bargain 
with the government of Bombay, anfi 
having refused to abandon his contract at 
the mandate of the government. With a 
spirit worthy of a man who valued the 
security of British law, the native of Bom- 
bay addressed himself to the governor, of 
the presidency in these words : — “ I have 
been threatened, without offence, with 
being sent away from this island. That 
such an order is untrue, I believe, for 1 
know it is inconsistent with the rights of 
Englishmen, and the laws under which 
you govern.'' One word more on that 
treniendous power of deporting men from 
India. That power was originally granted 
with the view of preventing improper per- 
sons from getting into the interior of 
India a^d tampering with the natives. 
He earnestly intreated the hon. member 
who had introduced the present question 


with such perspicuity, to follow it up with 
other measures, so as to protect the pfeo* 
pie of India, both British and native, from 
a state of insecurity at variance, with every 
principle of British law. Of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, the petitioner, he knew nothing, 
but from the correspondence of Mr. Pal- 
mer, a gentleman whom he highly re- 
spected, and in whose assertions ‘and judg- 
ment he placed the fullest confidence. 
The hon. baronet here read the following 
extracts from letters which he had receiv- 
ed from that gentleman: — Calcutta, 
March 1, 1823. I present my friend, Mr. 
Buckingham, the Editor of the * Calcutta 
Journal,’ to your notice and friendly offi- 
ces, under a full persuasion that your 
judgment of him, upon acquaintance, will 
justify the liberty I assume in recom- 
mending a banished man to you. The 
whine about the hazard of free discussion 
in this country, will receive your contempt 
whilst you will be satisfied that infinite 
benefit must result to the true interests of 
all societiesfrom its indulgence."— ** March 
17. 1 have recommended Mr. Bucking- 

ham to a few of the East India directors, 
without fear of being considered an in- 
cendiary, a rebellious or discontented 
spirit. I am satisfied of the salutary in- 
fluence of a free press every where. 1 
believe the < Calcutta Journal’ has done 
much good, and was doing more. 1 re- 
quest your notice of Mr. Buckingham, 
who, I believe, in spite of all sorts of ca- 
lumny, to be worthy of your good offices 
and protection. Mr. B. got very inade- 
quate damages yesterday, in an action for 
libel against the Bullites, though the judge 
spoke of their malice with abhorrence.” 

Sir F. commenced speech, 

by deprecating, in the strongest terms, the 
wanton act of tyranny which had been 
committed against Mr. Buckingham. 
That gentleman’s case, he was bound to 
say, struck him as one of the most cruel 
that had ever come before the House; 
and his principle motive for rising was, to 
entreat his hon. friend near him, not to 
rest contented with pledging himself, in 
the next session, to discuss the general 
question of a free press for India, but to 
give the petitioner? during the present 
session, the advantage of his talents, in a 
motion specifically directed to the hard- 
ship of nis case. The question before 
the House resolved itself into two con- 
siderations. There was the great question 
of a Iree press in India; but first 
the obligation of investigating the severe 
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hardships of the persecuted petitioner, 
MSd the violent conduct of the temporary 
governor of India. The latter stood dis- 
Unct, and it became that House, as it 
^valued the security of every man in India, 
to Make the necessary investigation. He 
OOitId place no confidence in that common- 
pteee apology of all governments, in which 
the right hon. the president of the Board 
of Control had laid such stress: namely, 
diat the House of Commons ought not to 
interpose, because proceedings at law 
arere pending between the aggrieved and 
the aggressor. Such proceedings should 
not prevent that House from inquiring 
into an act of violent and arbitrary con- 
duct committed by an individual in au- 
thority a|;ain8t the liberty and property 
of a British suH^ect. The hon. director, 
who said much as to Mr. Buckingham's 
acts, but, as it struck him, with very 
little effect, had talked of the repeated 
warnings the petitioner had received from 
the Bengal government. He was warned, 
forsooth, of this and the other offence 
that the government observed in his wri- 
tings as an editor. No doubt the com- 
tnents of a public writer were not often 
palatable to those whose acts were com- 
mented upon. No doubt, there were 
epistles upon epistles', and they were most 
probably urged and repeated when the 
editor was fairly, properly, and most laud- 
ably employed in exposing their very 
proceedings. Those warnings were no 
proof of offences against law. Of the 
character of Mr. Adam he knew nothing, 
except from the present transaction ; but, 
upon that evidence, it seemed, that this 
violent act had b^en committed towards 
Mr. Buckingham, bec^ise he had corn- ! 
fnented, perhaps most properly, upon the 
conduct of the government of India, and 
had found fault with an appointment made 
by Mr. Adam, which the board of di- 
rectors had afterwards thought proper to 
rescind. Then, the question for the House 
was, not merely whether Mr. Adam bad 
exceeded the letter of his power, but whe- 
ther he had exercised that power with 
due temperance and discretion — whether 
he had used the authority fairly, for the 
purposes to which itVas intended to be 
applied— -and further, whether the power 
itself, however exercised, was not one 
which demanded censure and recall ? Let 
hon. members look at the situation in 
which Mr. Buckingham was placed. 
Whatever' offence be ' had committed 
against the existing government of Indht> 
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he had been actually entrapped into, by 
the appearance of a more liberal policy in 
a former governor, who had, in fact, look- 
ed upon a free press as a probable benefit 
rather than a mischievous engine in India. 
Here lay the danger, let it be observed, 
of arbitrary governments. Men were safe 
in no one line of conduct, let them pursue 
what line they would. Right or wrong 
was a question of individual feeling. What 
was right to-day, might be wrong to-mor- 
row, A cijrnge of the governor was a 
change of the law. Nay, a change of 
the governor’s opinion had an operation 
equally sweeping. And this led him to say 
one word, whether he would or no, upon 
the common condition of Briti>h subjects 
in our territories in India, If it w’as 
really an object with England to en- 
courage a free trade with India, her first 
act ought to be to give every English 
resident there the full benefit of English 
law. If ever we were to derive any real 
benefit from our Indian possessions, it 
must be by the abandonment of that 
system of despotism, whicli pressed upon 
the natives of the country not more 
hardly than upon the English who were 
tempted there in pursuit of fortune. He 
would not occupy the time of the House 
by dwelling at length upon topics, for the 
discussion of which more ample oppor- 
tunities would arise. The object before 
the House at present was, the relief of a 
particular individual, whom he considered 
to have been treated with a cruelty un- 
merited, and almost unparalleled. Situ- 
ated as Mr. Buckingham had been, the 
most incessant anxiety to conform liimself 
tp the regulations (however slavish) im- 
posed upon him, would have been insuffi- 
cient to ensure his security, no charge of 
any description, but that he had neglected 
certain warnings, was made out against 
him ; and for this neglect, his property, 
and his prospects in life, were to be de- 
stroyed. The argument, that the matter 
was already in a coursp of legal discussion, 
seemed to him to have no force whatever; 
and he should sit down with again pressing 
it upon his hon. friend the member for 
Durham, to bring on the consideration of 
the petitioner’s case in a distinct motion 
without delay. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that be 
did not rise to detain the House by any 
discussion on a topic which, by common 
consent, was reserved ^or a distinct con- 
sideration; The House would agree with 
him, that the great question of the liberty 
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of the press in India, and the nature of 
our colonial policy, were subjects not of 
a character to be discussed on a merely 
incidental question. The hon. member 
who presented the petition, and the 
House, roust feel, that if the present 
question was followed up by any other 
proposition, the effect wduid be, in a case 
actually pending in a court of law, to 
prevent the due and equal administration 
of justice. As to the power under which 
the governor-general acted, il^ might be a 
question whether it ought or ougiit not 
to continue ; it would be a fit subject of 
discussion, whether the rigours of such a 
power might be put an end to or modified; 
hut it was undeniable that it was a power, 
and the only one, which was given to 
them to exercise in certain cases, under 
the existing law. The system might be 
wrong ; but the House should see, that 
while they condemned the system, they 
did not go still further, and condemn the 
governor-general for his conformity with 
that system. The fault was not in the 
governments of India ; it was not in the 
directors ; it w'as in the law of the land — 
it was the uniform practice, in our re- 
lations with that great anomalous and 
astonishing part of our Empire — our In- 
dian possessions. With respect to what 
had been described, in strong language, 
as transportation of the individual, it was 
the course which a positive act of parlia- 
ment had pointed out to govern ors-general, 
and which had been, under the emergency, 
uniformly practised. But, the act by which 
the power of punishment was thus given, 
was accompanied by another act, which 
afforded to the individual suffering unjust- 
ly the penalty of the law, the means of 
obtaining redress. The case then was 
this. The governor-general of India had 
applied to an individual the punishment 
prescribed by law for the offence of which 
it was alleged that that individual had 
been guilty. Undoubtedly, if an indivi- 
dual was subjected, without cause, to the 
punishment of the first act, he was a most 
injured person ; but then parliament had 
provided, in the second act, the means by 
which he might vindicate himself. That 
was the statement of the general principle. 
Ihe statement of the facts of the par- 
ticular case was this. By the act to which 
he had already alluded, which gave the 
power of obtaining redress to those who 
were unjustly subjected to the operation 
of the penal law, Mr. Buckingham had 
tile means of bringing his;case, not before 


an Indian, but before a British tribunal 
To that course he had determined to re- 
sort ; and, in furtherance of ihat determi- 
nation, he bad entered into the proper 
securities in order to obtain the ne^ssary 
documents and evidence, and had com^ 
menced legal proceedings against Mr« 
Adam. In tliat state of things, what 
show of justice or equity would there be 
in that House interfering in the present 
case, any more than there would he ill 
interfering between any other individuals 
in legal contest in the court of King’s 
Bench t It was, therefore, that without 
entering at all into the merits of the case, 
but on the simple showing of the petitioner 
himself, it appeared to iiiro to be utterljr' 
impossible that the House should interfere 
upon the subject, until a decision bad 
been come to respecting it in a court df 
law. But, at the same time, he perfectly 
agreed with the hon. baronet, that when*, 
ever the subject could be properly and 
effectually taken up by parliament, i\ 
ought to be so taken up, id order to sea 
what the power which the law gave to thie 
authorities in India was, and to determine, 
without any regard to the question,, whe* 
ther that power had been well or ill used ; 
if it was a kind of power which ought to 
be continued. He was quite prepared 
to agree with the hon. baronet, that such 
an inquiry as that, whenever the proper 
time should arrive for entering upon it# 
would be highly expedient and service* 
able. . But he was not prepared, under 
pretence of discussing that which was 
unquestionably a great constitutional 
question, to discuss collaterally the case 
of an individual, which case, in the situa- 
tion in which it steed, could not properly 
come under the view of the House. The 
bon. member for Aberdeen had observed, 
that he (Mr. C.) had seemed to express 
some surprise at a passage in the speech 
of the hon. gentleman, by whom Mr. 
Buckinghanfs petition had been presented 
to the House. Undoubtedly, he did ex- 
press surprise at that passage ; for it was 
one well calculated to excite surprise ia 
his mind. It was the passage in which 
the hon. member spoke of the tyranny of 
lord Amherst. Such a charge was new 
to him ; and novelty was apt to produce 
surprise* To hear that lord Amherst had 
become a tyrant did not astonish hiisii 
much less than it would have astonished, 
him to hear that he had become a ti^er* » 
He trusted he was open to convioiKm, 
whoever might be the party concerned 
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but he certainly had listened to that part 
p£ the hon« member’s statement with very 
l^reat incredulity. Power certainly chang- 
ed men sometimes. It was possible that 
the most mild and forbearing nature that 
lie had ever known in his life might have 
heiboftie savage and ferocious by transpor- 
hUion to another climate. But if it did 
ab turn out, it would be one of the most 
^ktraordinury physical phenomena that 
had ever come within his knowledge. 
And, all perstmal feeling apart, there were 
jiarts of the case, besides that which re- 
ferred to the conduct of lord Amherst, 
which excited his surprise. The conduct 
of the marquis of Hastings, and his in- 
tentions with respect to India, seemed to 
be a good deal mistaken ; and it was ne- 
cessary that the error should be set right. 
It seemed tohe imagined indeed, that the 
marquis of Hastings had at once, in a fit 
of zeal, thrown 4 lown all the guards by 
which the press of India, up to the time 
of his administration, had been fettered ; 
and that he had absolutely instituted 
prizes for the discussion of the most deli- 
cate subjects, in the freest way, all over 
the country. Now, the fact was, that the 
mirquis of Hastings had done no such 
thing. He had abolished the old mode 
of restraint ; but he had introduced a new 
one scarcely less effective. And there- 
fore the question submitted to him (Mr. 
C.) as President of the Board of Control, 
had been, not whether there should be 
restraint, or not, upon the press in Judia, 
but whether the old form, which, without 
telling any tales, he might now say the 
directors had been desirous of restoring, 
should be re-innroduced, or whether the 
scheme substituted hy the marquis of 
Hastings should have a fair trial. From i 
the draught which the directors had sent^ 
up upon that occasion, he had certainly, 
for a time, withheld the approbation of 
the Crown. He ji^d given no directions 
for taking off the censorsliip-^he course 
which the marquis of Hastings had pur- 
sued ; but he did not hesitate to say that 
after it was off, he had thought the new 
scheme might as well have a fair chance 
given it of success. The accounts of 
what the marquis of Hastings had done ^ 
with respect to the press, had arrived, he 
believed, in the year 1819. In the spring 
of 1820, the draught of the directors, 
setting out the old mode which they 
wished to restore, had been sent up ; and 
he had withheld the sanction of the Crowd 
from* it until the end of that year, when 
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he ceased to be interested in the arrange- 
ment. For himself, therefore, he certainly 
had been desirous that the new system 
should be tried ; but, before such unqua- 
lified praise was given to him for approv- 
ing of that system, or to the marquis of 
Hastings for inventing it, it would be as 
well that the House should know what 
the system of improvement was. The 
regulations which were established by 
lord Wellesley, and which the marquis of 
Hastings had found in force when he went 
over, ran thus: — “ 1. Every printer of a 
newspaper shall print his name at the 
bottom of the paper. 2. Every editor or 
proprietor of a newspaper shall deliver in 
his name and place of abode. 3. No paper 
shall be published on a Sunday. 4. No pa- 
per shall be published at all, until it has 
previously been inspected by the secretary 
of the government, or some person au- 
thorized by him. 5. The penalty con- 
sequent upon the disregard of any of. the 
above regulations, shall he the immediate 
embarkation of the offender for England.'’ 
Now, in lieu of this censorship, the follow- 
ing regulations had been established by 
the marquis of Hastings, which did not, 
the House, would see, set the press at 
liberty altogether. The editors of news- 
papers are prohibited from publishing any 
matter under the following heads. — 1. 
Animadversions on the measures of the 
court of directors and otlier public bodies 
connected with the government in India. 
2. Also all disquisitions on the political 
transactions of the local administrations. 

I All offensive remarks on the members of 
the council or the supreme court, and the 
lord bishop of Calcutta ; and all discussions 
having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion among tlie native population of 
any intended interference with their reli- 
gion. 3. Also the republication, from 
English or other newspapers, of any mat- 
ter coming under the above heads, 
calculated to affect the security of the 
British power or reputation in India. 4. 
Also all scandal or personal remarks on 
individuals tending to excite discord and 
animosity in society.” Now, certainly, 
the panegyric was a little too w’icle which 
said, that the marquis of Hastings had 
intended to do away entirely wdth the 
existing restrictions upon the press, and 
substitute uncontrolled and unlimited 
discussion as a system throughout India. 
He hoped he was nQt sa 3 ^ng too much, 
when he declaredi that were he possessed 
of power which nothing could control 
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but the press, and were that press as 
limited as it had been limited in India by, 
the marquis of Hastings, he should cer- 
tainly entertain no apprehension of its 
restraining influence. In destroying the 
illusion winch existed on this subject, and 
in making what might be considered a 
self-sacrifice, he begged not to be under- 
stood as expressing his approbation of the 
regulations which he had just quoted. He 
did not wish what he had said to be con- 
strued into an approval eitijer of those 
regulations, or of the reghlationa for which 
they had been substituted. The question 
which had been put to him was — the cen- 
sorship having been destroyed, and other 
regulations established in its place, 
whether it was worth while to send 'pe- 
remptory orders to India to destroy the 
new regulations, and to renew the censor- 
ship ? His answer had been, that he did 
not think it worth while. If it had 
afterwards appeared to him, that the new 
regulations were more offensive, and Ipss 
effectual than the censorship, he should 
certainly not have interfered to prevent 
the renewal of the latter ; but as he soon 
after went out of office, it was impossible 
for him to say what might have been his 
ultimate decision. What was the inference 
which he wished the House to draw from 
all this ? Not that they should express 
approbation of either of the systems in 
preference to the other. Hut, surely, 
gentlemen of all parties would allow, when 
it appeared that two such minds as those 
of marquis Wellesley and the marquis of 
Hastings — men as virtuous and honourable 
as they were great and dignified — as much 
attached to the principles of liberty as the 
most enlightened statesman that ever lived 
— concurred in the necessify of some 
control over the press in India, he would 
not say that their judgment should be 
subjugated to that of those distinguished 
persons, but that they might well pause 
before they declared that the marquis of 
Hastings ouglit to be condemned for the 
course which he had* pursued. What he 
had stated were the authorities on which 
he founded his opinion; and he was sure 
that thehon. gentleman who had introdu- 
ced the subject with so much temper and 
ability, would not say that they ought to 
be put out of the question. What the 
decision might be on the particular case 
under consideration, he would not antici- 
pate* In his opinioi^ it neither would be 
nor could be decided on abstract principles, 
It must be looked at with reference* not 
VOL. XL 


to the happily enlightened state of tb# 
country, but to those modifications 
belonged to a state of society not 
different &om our own; but which had no 
resemblance in the whole world. Insu^^ 
a country, and under such regulations of ' 
the press as he had described, Mr. 
ingham had done that which he (Mr. 
Canning) would not characterize* His 
conduct must be judged with reference io 
the law under which he lived atthe tim^, 
and not with reference to the law by 
which, happily, we were governed. As 
to Mr. Adam, with that gentlemOii, he 
had no personal connexion. Bui he 
should be doing great injustice to 
be did not sa 3 r, that he was a maU; wh^ 
bad raised himself by his tneritoriooi 
conduct ; a conduct, the value of 
had been acknowledged by the successtii 
individuals who had held the government 
of India, and who had, therefore, the op«« 
portunity of witnessing and apprectatiag 
ir. He could truly say from experience^ 
that in situations of great difficulty he hO«l 
known that gentleman exert himself in 
the most manly and creditable mainner# It 
he were to judge of Mr. Adam’s general 
character from his conduct as a public 
officer, he would say, that he was a map 
evidently determined to act honourably 
and uprightly, cost what it would. Mr- 
Adam might, in the pursuit of what bo 
considered a just object, have been guilty 
of violence and oppression in theexercige 
of the tenaporary authority with which he 
was invested. If so, he was in thatcourse 
of trial which parliament had appointed tp 
take cognizance of such misdeeds; and 
should he be proved guilty, God forbid 
that he should not be visited by the 
punishment awarded by law to such an 
offence! But it was impossible that that 
House could step in with an extra judicial 
proceeding; and above all, that, wniletho 
particular case was under the cons1dora« 
tion of a cotirt of law, it should step to 
try the merits of that case, and of the 
general system together. That House, if 
it entered at present into the investigation 
of the subject, could not separate the in- 
dividual case from the system. But o 
court of law would separate them; It 
would try Mr. Adam by the law which he 
was bound to administer; and would con- 
sider Mr. Buckingham's case by the la^ 
under which he lived. When the in^x^ 
dual case should be once out of the najjf, 
lie (MK fc.) should have no olgectitm 
whatever to consent, not only that the 
3 L 
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ifbole quettbn reftpectiog the press oF 
should bo brought under the vie«r 
of paryaiQeiit, but that u should also take 
iiAo cou^^atiop the other modifications 
of l)^aj|tt(im o^ vvhich 

and the im- 

pmioi ^oondition of the population of 
AiisAk empire might appear to 

Denman contended, that the con- 
clttding obserfations of the right hon. gen- 
tk^an who had just sat down, and the 
OMnihg observations of the right hon. the 
pi^ideDt of the Board of Control were 
founded on a complete fallacy. The right 
l^h. gentleman h^ miatated both the law 
apd the fact. He seemed to suppose that 
Buckmgham had contravened the 
law, and that it was in consequence of 
that contravention he had been expelled 
from India. That Was not the fact. Mr. 

Buckingham had contravened no law ; he 
hi^ not even contravened the marquis of 
Jlpiltings^s regulations ; for their existence 
not known when Mr. Buckingham 
puj^lished in the Calcutta Journal that 
W^ich had occasioned his banishment from 
India. But, the great error of the two 
hon. gentlemen was, that they sup* 
posed Mr. Buckingham was availing him- 
self of theactof parliaipent, which, it was 
supposed, prescribed the means by which 
he might remedy the injustice that he had 
su^red. . When first Mr. Buckingham re* 
turned to this country, he had done him 
(Mr. D«) the honour to ask his opinion, 
as to the course of proceeding which it 
would be expedient for him to pursue. 

If^iiq did not most conscientiously believe 
th^ pll Mr. Bucl^ingham’s legal proceed- 
ings were relinquished, he would certainly 
npt support his present petition. If. on 
tbq contrary, Mr. Buckingham persevered 
in them, be would say that he disgraced 
himself. In the petition which his hon. 
fi^gnd had pksented from Mr. Bucking- 
latter disclaimed all- legal pro- 
cq^fng. If, after so solemn a disclaim, 
eo Mt* Buckingham should nevertheless 
proceed, he (Mr. D.) would in no way be 
f^liy concerned on the subject. But, the 
fact, was, that the allegation that Mr. 

Buckingham continued his legal suit, was 
omy 0*^^ of the reasons which were alwayj 
discovered by those who wished to get rid 
of die complaints of any injured individual. 

Mff BH^hiogham had no connexion with 
the leading members of that House. He, 
ha^ never sat in. the same cabinet o»at the 
^|hle w|th them. Of coursey there-* 


fore, his remonstrances were met by pa- 
negyrics on those whom he considered 
his oppressors. Every right hon. member 
was prepared with some ground, founded 
either on candour to an adversary, or on 
partiality to a friend, for rejecting any in- 
dividual case of grievance that might be 
submitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment. The petitioner had declared that 
he did not mean to follow up any legal 
proceeding ; and yet the House of Com- 
mons were, forsooth, to slumber over his 
wrongs, becabse it was possible he might 
be insincere ! When was this doubt to 
end ? Was the offence of having once 
entered into recognizances to be visited 
on Mr. Buckingham by a perpetual denial 
of justice ? Would the right hon. gentle- 
man believe next year, or the year after, 
that the intention of not proceeding legal- 
ly was sincere ^ To him it appeared, that 
the petition was one to which the House 
ought to attend, with reference both to 
the oppression which the petitioner had 
suffered, and to the system under which 
that oppression had been inflicted. Un- 
questionably, on looking at the act of par- 
liament, which, according to the right, 
hon. gentleman, afforded the means of re- 
dress for such injustice as that complained 
of, he had advised Mr. Buckingham to 
drop all legal proceedings. The remedy 
wliich that act pointed out was merely 
nominal : it imposed on the person com- 
plaining of oppression such a course in 
proving his case, as rendered all prospect 
of* success hopeless. The governor-ge- 
neral of India was armed with arbitrary 
power, nt a momcMit's notice, to send out 
of the country any individual whose news- 
paper or face, he, or any of the underlings 
of oflice, disliked, or with whom he or 
they had made an improvident bargain : 
and that individual had no remedy at law, 
unless be could prove malice and corrup- 
tion on the part of his oppressor — a thing 
manifestly impossible, unless the governor 
general of India were to be an idiot as 
well as a tyrant. It was so, also, with 
regard to the magistrates in this country. 
The House were every day told, that if 
those magistrates behaved improperly, re- 
dress might be obtained in the court of 
King’s-bench. But, that redress could 
not be obtained, unless malicious or cor- 
rupt tnotjves could be established. And 
who did not know the difSculty of estab- 
lishing any such charge by oistinct and 
and positive evidence? Greatly as he 
thought of the liberty of the press, that 
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formed but a small part of the question 
under consideration. Undoubtedly, to 
talk of a press, and that press not free, 
was to talk of a secret enemy instead of 
an open friend. But that was not the 
single question before them. The ques- 
tion was not, why the press was not un- 
restrained in India ; but why, there be- 
ing laws regulating the press, in the event 
of any violation of those laws, was not the 
violator pursued in the proper and regular 
course of justice ? When#he heard the 
hon, chairman of the court of directors 
talk of the five warnings which Mr. Buck- 
ingham had received against the commis- 
sion of the oifence with which he was 
charged, it naturally occurred to him to 
ask the hon. chairman why the offender 
had not been brouglit into a court of jus- 
tice ? At the time that Mr. Buckingham 
was charged with the offence in question, 
he had brought an action, in the Supreme 
Court against the proprietor of the “John 
Buir^ newspaper, by whom an action had 
also been brought against him, so that he 
was in the double capacity of plaintiff and 
defendant. Yet Mr. Adam had torn him 
from his business, from bis family, from 
all his hopes, and had sent him to a dis- 
tant country, where he was ruined, and 
perlmps on the very verge of beggary. 
It was horrible to hear of such things. It 
w'as horrible to see any thing like an at- 
tempt to introduce into this country that 
Indian atmosphere which he for one was 
not prepared to breathe. He trusted par- 
liamentary inquiry would be instituted in- 
to the treatment that Mr. Buckingham 
had experienced. It had been considered 
necessary to submit the conduct of indi- 
viduals, situated as Mr. Buckingham had 
been situated, to the judgment of a court 
of law in India in several instances. If in 
one, why not in all ? Was it not in Mr. 
Buckingham's favour, that, in the civil ac- 
tion which he had himself brought for a 
libel on his character, he had recovered 
damages, and that the revival of the crimi- 
nal information against him by Mr. Adam 
was considered so unwarrantable by the 
judge, sir Francis Macnaghten, that be 
refused to send it to a jury, and declared 
the whole proceeding to be criiel, oppres- 
sive, and illegal ? What reason could be 
assigned for the existence of so despotic 
a law as that under which Mr. Bucking- 
ham was sufferini^, unless it were an over- 
whelming necessity?^ .Yet no such ne- 
cessity appeared to exist. Why preserve 
this perpetual Alien bill in India?— an 


Alien bill, too, of the most strange ife* 
scription; for aliens were free fru its 
operation, which was directed agauiat 
English alone I It was not because nm 
man had been mild and amiable in this 
country, that he must necessarily he mtld 
and amiable in India. It was very trug, 
as the right hon. gentleman opposite^ h|d 
himself allowed, that power frequently al- 
tered characters. The right bon. gentle- 
man could not have forgotten that beauti- 
ful passage in the scripture, in which the 
future tyrant, to whom the prophet pre- 
dicted, that when advanced to authqrilty, 
he would be guilty of oppression an4 
elty, exclaimed, “Is thy servant, 
that he should do this thing V* But 1^ 
did it. Such, indeed, were the natural)^ 
vitiating consequences of the possession 
arbitrary power, that no wise Or good miui 
would wish for itb With respect to Mr* 
Adam, it did happen that |hat gentleman 
was an old school-fellow of his; and ha 
recollected him to have been a hoy of 
most amiable and gentle character. Ne- 
vertheless, he must declare that, on the' 
resent occasion, Mr. Adam seemed to 
im to have behaved in as cruel and un^ 
justifiable a manner as any governor of a 
colony that he had ever heard of, bad as 
such persons usually were. So far was 
his conduct in the transaction from de- 
I serving to be regarded with indulgence 
exceptindeed from the circumstanOli^ 
his not being in this country to defend 
that it ought to receive the most marked 
and general reprobation. But, although 
Mr. Adam was not in this country to cmr 
fend himself, he had published his defcncti^ 
and no person could read that defend 
without nnding icr it Mr. Adam’s own ' 
condemnation, and seeing the arbitrary 
and uncontrolled power which be bad 
ercised. The hun. chairman of the court 
of directors had talked of the waftiings 
which Mr. Buckingham had received, •• 
if they were'the distant rumblings ofthun* 
der that were to throw a man on bis knees 
to pray to Heaven to avert from him the 
menacing storm. But, why was the storm 
to fall as it did ? Surely Mr. Adam might 
have waited a few weeks until the arrival 
of the new governor. But tlie whole pro- 
ceeding clearly showed the nature of that 
system, which, from the top to the bottom, 
required unsparing revision and correctioru 
It was the bounden duty of parliament to 
take care that the press in India enjoyed 
that degree of liberty which might mialy 
be granted to it ; and, above all, to deprive 
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the government in that country of the 
{>ower of exercising an arbitrary deporta- 
tion, toarards any indjyidual who might 
happen to displease them by the manliness 
an4 independence of his conduct. 

Lambton felt that an apology was 
from him to the House, for intruding 
ll||bn them again, after the very able 
utinner in which Mr. Buckingham’s cause 
had been advocated by his hon. friends ; 
but there were one or two points in the 
speeches of the right hon. gentlemen op- 
' pbsite which he should be wanting in duty 
to the individual whose petition he had 
undertaken to present to parliament if he 
^re not to nptice. With respect to any 
imputation on individuals, it was in the 
i^collectign of the House, whether at tlje 
very outset of his address to them on pre- 
senting the petition, and in the whole 
course of that address, he had not wholly 
disclaimed attributing corrupt or malicious 
'motives to any one? He had stated the 
case with reference to its own merits. 
He had simply stated tlie facts which had 
occurred under Mr. Adam’s temporary 
administration of the government of India 
without imputing to that gentleman, or to 
bhy one else, any improper motive what- 
ever. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) however, talked as if his speech 
Had been full of personal inculpation. He 
Had a right to complain also of the way 
m which the right hon. gentleman had 
tr^ted another of his statements. He 
had told the right hon. the president of 
the Board of Control in private, that all 
I^al proceedings had been dropped by 
Mr. Buckingham. He had also endea- 
voured to impress that fact upon the 
House this evening. ^The death of Mr. 
Buckingham’s solicitor, in India, and 
the unaccountable circumstance that his 
counsel, Mr. Ferguson (recently appointed 
advocate general under Mr. Adam) had 
Emitted to send him the necessary docu- 
ments and evidence, added to other con- 
fifdcrations, had induced him to decline 
all further proceeding. If that had not 
been the case, he ( Mr. L.) would certainly 
Have abstained from presenting the peti- 
tion. It had been contended, that Mr. 
Adam had only administered the "power 
Which belonged to the existing system. 
That he (Mr, L.) positively denied. It 
wa*8 one of Mr, Buckingham’s strongest 
complaints. The system which Mr. 
Adabi found on his accession to the tem- 
porary government of India was*the sys- 
tem which the marquis of Hastings had 


established. It signified nothing to talk 
of the private regulations respecting the 
press which that noble marquis had circu- 
lated. Those regulations, not having re- 
ceived the sanction of the governor in 
council, were inoperative as law. For his 
part, he knew nothing of the marquis of 
Hastings’s character. But this he knew 
— that the marquis of Hastings had re- 
moved all arbitrary control on the part 
of the government over the press of India. 
He was not called upon to defend the 
marquis of Ilastings, to speak of his attri- 
butes, or to hold him up as an example. 
But, wlicn the noble marquis had made 
a public declaration to one effect, and hud 
circulated private rcgulatioiis to another, 
Mr. Buckingham could only consider 
himself bound by the former. Did the 
noble marquis make those regulations 
the law of India ? No. It was true that 
they Imd since been registered by the lord 
chief justice, and Imd become the law; hut 
at the time at which Mr. Adam acted upon 
them they were not so. The right hon. 
gentleman opposite had maintained, that 
transportation from India wms the punish- 
ment provided by law for the offence with 
which Mr. Buckingham was charged. 
That he (Mr. L.) denied. To transpor- 
tation from that country no man could be 
justly exposed, unless he had forfeited all 
claim to the protection of its government. 
That claim Mr. Buckingham had not for- 
feited. He had nevertheless been trans- 
ported : and to parliament, and through 
parliament to the people of England he 
made the present appeal. — He now begged 
leave to make a few observations on 
what had fallen from the hon. chair- 
man of the court of directors. That hon. 
gentleman had talked of theinconvenience 
of this mode of bringing forward the sub- 
ject. He (Mr. L.j knew of none. When 
an English subject suffered injustice, the 
proper course was, to make, what he ( Mr. 
L.)had made on the part of the petitioner, 
a full, open, and, he trusted, candid, 
statement of his case to the only tri- 
bunal where it could be properly and con- 
stitutionally discussed. I^ut, the hon. 
chairman had alluded to the five warnings 
which Mr. Buckingham had received, 
and had expressed his surprise that 
after receiving those warnings he had 
I gone on in the same course. He would 
mention to the House what one or two 
! of those warnings had been. One was 
a complaint against Mr. Buckingham 
I that he hud sta^d that the appointmenl 
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of Mr. Elliott to the government ' of ! 
Madras was a public calamity, being in- 
duced to make such a statement by Mr. 
Elliott’s conduct respecting her late ma- 
jesty and the princess Charlotte. On ap- 
plication, however, to the advocate gene- 
ral, whether or not it would be proper to 
institute a prosecution against Mr. Buck- 
ingham on this subject, the advocate ge- 
neral declared that there was no ground 
for such a prosecution. Another warning 
was a supposed libel against t]ie bishop of 
Calcutta. It proved however to be, not a 
libel on the bishop, but some remarks on 
the conduct of the chaplain. What was 
the result ? It was found that Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s statement was correct, and the 
evil of which he complained was rectified. 
Was this an occurrence likely to “ warn” 
Mr. Buckingham, or to induce him to ab- 
stain from making still further exertions 
to produce various reforms which were 
suggested by his honourable mind ? The 
third warning was the publication of a 
statement relative to the military, which 
it was said was calculated to create dis- 
content and insubordination in the army. 
The writer of that statement had left his 
name and address with Mr. Buckingham: 
the statement was inquired into ; its truth 
was established ; and the evils of which it 
complained were redressed. Represen- 
tations of such a nature as the one he had 
last mentioned, were in India especially 
serviceable. It had been well stated by 
sir John Malcolm, whose opinions were 
entit ed to be received with great defer- 
ence, that the prosperity of India required 
free discussion, in order to put govern- 
ment in possession of cases of oppression 
and injustice, of which they might not 
otherwise become iiiformed. This was 
particularly true as respected the army. 
Did the hon. chairman of the East India 
Company forget the mutinies of Velore 
and Madras ? At that period, the press 
was under a severe censorship ; but it was 
the general opinion that if the press of 
India had been free; government would 
have been put in possession of the cir- 
cumstances in which those mutinies ori- 
ginated, and they would in all probability 
have been prevented. If the House would 
grant him a committee for that purpose, he 
would prove, by the testimony of officers 
of the highest respectability, that as far as 
the subordination of the army, and the 
general tranquillity of Ipdia were concern- 
ed a free press in that country would be 
^jmincnily serviceable. ^With respect to 


the individual whose petition he had t(iat 
night presented, he (Mr.L.) had re^y 
never entertained any hope that the 
House would redress the injustice which 
that individual had suffered. His sole ob- 
ject had been to publish the petitioner’s 
case. He conceived that that object Imd 
been attained by the proceedings of tiie 
present evening. He had not the remotest 
purpose of bringing the subject again 
under the consideration of the House, 
convinced as he was, that by so* doing, he 
should only waste time and trifle with 
the feelings of the petitioner. He 
repeated, that his sole motive in what he 
had done was, to call public attention to 
the subject. He did not know any 
thing of the petitioner. He did not 
know Mr. Adam, or the marquis {of 
Hastings. Of lord Amherst, all that lie 
knew was, that he hail proved his sturdy 
independence, to the surprise of all well- 
bred mandarins, by refusing to perform 
the Kotouin China, [a laugh]. He might 
be the greatest and the best of human 
beings. He might possess, as the right 
hon. gentleman had said, the most mild 
and gentle of natures. — But, whether he 
was a “ physical phenomenon” or not — 
whether he was a ‘‘Tyrant*' or a “ Tyger,” 
he (Mr. L.) was bound as a member of 
parliament, when be received a statement 
of oppression and cruelty, supported by 
men of the highest character and respec- 
tability, fearless of all consequences, and 
regardless of the rank and power of the 
individuals whom that statement mi^ht 
implicate, to perform his duty, by placing 
it before those who called themselves the 
Commons of England, l^f they refused to 
grant redress, on their heads was the blame 
[hear, hear!]. 

Ordered to be printed. 

First-Fruits Fund of Ireland.] 
Sir John Newport said, that the object of 
his motion,* which respected the con- 
sideration of the First-Fruits Fund of Ire- 
land, was to prevent a part of the legiti- 
mate revenue of the Irish church from 
sustaining further encroachments, afler 
having been exposed to them through a 
long series of years. From the earliest 
periods of our history, the revenue called 
the First Fruits, had been paid by the 
clergy of the counti^ j and this revenue 
was, by queen Anne, appropriated to 
the endowment.and improvement of poor 
Irish b^nflees. these laudable and genet, 
ous purposes would have been muchoetter 
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accomplished, had the system been 
rendered effective or the regulations then 
established been properly respected. It 
was to be remembered, that the deficiency 
occasioned by the non-paymept, or im- 
pieper collection, of these first fruits, im- 
posed upon the public a burthen of taxa- 
tion to replace that deficient amount which 
they ougnt to have raised. The right hon. 
baronet proceeded to show the extreme 
inequality of the assessments and valua- 
tions on«benefice$, and to point out these 
as the principal reasons to be assigned for 
the deficiency he spoke of. At present, 
while the clergy in Ireland weie paying as 
first fruits about 2,900/.' a-year, the body 
of the people, in ten years, would be 
found to have paid, for purposes to which 
this first-fruits revenue would be applica- | 
ble, 630,000/., or upon an average 63,000/. 
per annum. Before he read in detail the 
resolutions that he should offer to the House, 
ba would read a few items that might 
furnish a comparative view of the relative 
inequality between the value of diocesses 
and their first fruits’ payments in England 
and in Ireland. The primate of Ireland, 
who held the see of Armagh, paid for 
first-fruits 400/., while the primate of 
all England, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with an income very little greater, 
pai^ 2,680/. The see of Clogher paid, 
first fruits, 350/., wliile the see of London 
paid 900/, The see of Derry, produced 
ai| income of between 1 2,000/. and 1 4,000/. 
per annum, and paid 250/. ; while the see 
of Winchester paid 2,800/. The bishop- 
ric of Cork and Ross paid for first . 
fruits 50/., and that of his venerable and | 
btghl]^ respected friend the bishop of ; 
Norwich, 834/. After urging the neces- ’ 
sity of adopting such measures as might i 
Tender the first-fruits’ fund efficient for ! 
the objects to which it had been destined, I 
the right hon. baronet concluded by mov- 1 

1. That the First Fruits,* or Annates, 
being the first year’s income of every 
Ecclesiastical Dignity and Benefice in Ire- | 
land, became, at the Reformation, a part of j 
the Revenue of the Crown, as the Head of 
the Church, and wos regulated by the Irish 
Statute of the 28tb Henry 8. and con- 
Itniied aunmeed to the Royal revenues 
uaitil the year 1710. 

2w ** That her miyesty queen Anne did 
then, as an apt of grace and favour to the 
icetablished church of Ireland, by^ letlOrs 
patent, eoDfihimd by die ^othority bf 
padiai^iiti vest in tl'Atleci «nd comnkis- 
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sioners the produce of this branch of 
royal revenue for the purposes of building 
and repairing churches, for the purchase 
of glebes where wanting, and of impro- 
priations wherever the benefice was not 
sufficient for the liberal maintenance of 
the clergy having cure of souls, and did 
at the same time absolutely release them 
j from the payment of the twentieth parts 
I or twelve pence in the pound, before paid 
' annually to the Crown out of the income 
I of all ecclesiastical benefices, although a 
I corresponding annual payment had been 
: retained by the queen, and still remains 
I payable by the clergy of England out of 
their dignities and benefices : — That it 
appears, from returns laid before this 
House, that the gross amount of the First- 
Fruit revenues of Ireland :hus vested in 
trust, and paid into the commissioners 
during ten years, ending January 1821, 
amounted only to 3,752/., and that the 
nett amount applicable to the purposes of 
the grant (after deduction of 827/. for 
salaries and incidental expenses) was only 
2,925/. : — That it appears from these re- 
turns that in seven years, ending 1824, 
the archbishoprics and bishoprics of Ire- 
land contributed to the First-Fruit fund 
the sum of 910/. lOf. llfl?. and that the 
■ archbishoprics and bishoprics of Eng- 
land contributed, during a like period, to 
' a similar fund for First-Fruit charges, 
5,419/. 9^. lOfi/. and for tenths 8,851/. 45.6d. 
making a total of 14,270/. 14jf. 4rf. — 'I'liat 
the grants of parliament for gifts and loans 
towards builaing new churches and gkbe 
Houses, and the purchase of glebes, in 
Ireland, during ten years, ending in 1821, 
amounted to 632, 3(X)/., being an annual 
average of 63,000/. ; and that provision 
still continues to be made by annual grants 
for these salutary purposes from the public 
revenue of the united kingdom That 
467 of the dignities and benefices of Ire- 
land, being nearly one third part, have 
never been rated or valued for payment 
of the First Fruits ; aad that 336 more of 
these benefices, although rated, do not 
contribute to this fund, on account of the 
very early period, and the low rates on 
which this valuation was effected, and that 
the whole of the archbishoprics, bishop- 
rics, and other ecclesiastical dignities, 
are tlverein estimated as of only 4,247/. 
annual value: — That the receipt and 
mfmagement of this revenue have been al- 
ways reserved to abd continued in officers 
appointed by thf: and that tba 

duties thereof were^ by letters patent irt 
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1812» entrusted to commissioners, with 
power, as therein specified, from time to 
time to collect, levy, and receive, and to 
examine and search for the just and true 
value of all and singular the dignities and 
benefices of Ireland : — That it appears, 
from documents laid before this House, 
that the proceedings of the commissioners 
under this patent to carry into effect a 
new and more adeauate valuation of these 
dignities and benences, by searching for 
the just and true value thereof, have 
ceased, in deference to high le^l opinions 
maintaining the invalidity of the powers 
thereby conferred to effect this object, and 
the incompetency of the Crown to grant 
the same, which opinions have, however, 
been controverted by the legal adviser of 
the patentee : — That it appears just and 
equitable that this branch of the royal 
revenue, liberally appropriated by the 
Crown for wise and salutary purposes 
peculiarly connected with themaintenance 
of the church of Ireland (at the same time 
that a great remission of burthens affect- 
ing the clergy thereof was granted by the 
same royal authority), should be rendered 
actually efficient to the attainment of the 
beneficent objects to which it was assigned, 
and that the deficiency created by this 
inadequate valuation should be no longer | 
supplied by the imposition of additional | 
charge on the body of the people.’* 

3. “ That it be referred to a select 
committee, to consider whether any, and 
what legislative measures may be tieces- | 
sary to effect this most desirable and salu- ■ 
tary object, and to report their opinion : 
thereon to the House. | 

The question being put on the first rci- ! 
solution, I 

Mr. PlttnJceU said, he rose io oppose i 
the motion, because it went to attack, not ' 
only the revenues, but the character of i 
the cliurch of Ireland. He felt quite sure 
that his right hon. friend, in settiog about 
a reform of what he conceived to be abuses 
in the church of Ireland, was actuated by 
the purest motives ; and he felt equally 
sure, that he should receive his serious j 
attention, while he endeavoured to shew, | 
that the present charge was unfounded* 
The right hon. baronet had, throughout 
the whole of his speech, assumed a cer- 
tain fact, and then argued upon that fact, 
as if it had been proved. He had taken 
it for granted, that the statute of Henry 
8th, and the act of queen Anne, meant 
to give to this fund the^uU annual value 
of every ecclesiastical benefice. If this 


were realljr the fact, and the clergy, in- 
stead of so applying it, used the money 
for their own purposes, they would de^ 
serve the most severe reprobation, ^qw 
he begged the attention of the. House) 
while he mentioned the true state of the 
case, with respect to the first-fruits. They 
were originally claimed by the pope, be* 
fore the Reformation, after which they 
were claimed by Henry 8th, as head of 
the church. The claims of that monarch 
Mtere established in Ireland by twp stS* 
tutes, the 26ih and 28th of Henry 8th| 
while in England there was but one sta- 
tute upon the subject. It was material 
to attend to the nature of those two sta- 
tutes. By the 28th of Henry 8th, it waa 
required, that a valuation of the first 
fruits should be made ; by the 26th, it 
was required, that a valuation of the b&* 
nefices should be made. The two acts-, 
were finally applicable to totally diiferent 
purposes. His right hon. friend would 
find, that the machinery of the two mea- 
sures was totally diiierent. ^One gave a 
power of inquiry to a committee, appoint- 
ed by the chancellor, under the great 
seal, or to commissioners, who examined 
upon oath, and the result of wliose in- 
quiries was to be placed upon record in. 
the court of Exchequer. There was, 
beside that, a valuation of first fruits tOv 
be made from time to time, by the lord . 
chancellor, the master of the rolls, or 
the under treasurer of Ireland, or by com- 
missioners appointed fur the purpose. 
Thus there was an essential difference be- 
tween the two measures. He might be 
wrong in delivering this opinion, but if 
he w as wrong, he was so with the deci- 
sions of nearly 300 )iears in his ^vour; 
and, therefore, he hoped he should be ex- 
cused if he delivered a legal opinion upon 
the subject with something like confi- 
dence. The question fpr the consideration 
vf the House was, whether the act of 
Henry 8th m&ant to take the first fruits 
according to their then valuer or whether 
the valuation once made, was to remain 
fixed and inviolable. He argued this 
question not as it regarded the church of 
Ireland only, but also as it was likely to 
afiect the church of England. It was not 
the unprotected church of Ireland that 
was to bide the pelting of the pitiless 
storm. The church of England was 
equally in danger of being similarly at-* 
tackea. The right hon. baronet had 
made som j reference to one or two acta 
of parliament. He begged also la refer 
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to a few. And first he would mention 
the S7 Henry 8, c. 20. That act pro- 
vided for the union of several parishes in- 
to one benehce, and saved to the king the 
first fruits of such benefice, according to 
the rate at which they were then valued : 
so that the first fruits were by that act 
fixed and stationary. A similar provi- 
sion was made by the 17th and 18th of 
Charles Ist. He wished next to call the 
attention of the House to an act passed 
infrclandin the 10th GeO. 1, ch. 7. That 
act stated, that in the event of any divi- 
sion of ecclesiastical benefices, the bishops 
were bound to ascertain the proportion 
of first fruits which such divided part had 
previously paid, and that it was to pay in 
an equal proportion in future. He felt 
that this was not a question of law, but 
one affecting the respectability of the 
church of Ireland. The complaint, in a 
word, was, that the Irish clergy did not 
give to public charities sums which the 
ww did not requird them to give, or else 
it was a change against them of having 
embezzled sums belonging to those cha- 
rities ; in either of which cases he was 
entitled to the attention of the House. 
The right hon. and learned gentleman 
proceeded to quote the 2nd of Elizabeth, 
and several other acts, in support of his 
argument. The payment of first fruits in 
Ireland were made upon the same princi- 
ple as those in England ; though perhaps 
at a low’er rate. He defied the right hon. 
baronet to show one case in which an Irish 
clergyman bad paid less than the esti- ^ 
mated value at which the first fruits of I 
his ecclesiastical possessions were enroll- I 
ed. This, then, being. the case, the right | 
hon. bai;pnet had no n-ight to turn round i 
and cast imputations upon the clergy of 
the Irish church, because they did not 
contribute certain sums, according to his 
construction of a particular act. He (Mr. 
P.) thought he had done something, if he 
had shewn that the first fruits ought to 
have been, and had been paid according 
to the enrolled valuation. He now came 
to a part of the subject upon which he 
had made some observations on a former 
night, in answer to the hon. member for 
Aberdeen, whom he did not then perceive 
in his place ; he meant the number of non- 
resident clergy of Ireland. That hon. 
member had estimated the number of non- 
resident clergy at 531. He (Mr. P.) 
had then stated, that even if the ^500 were 
taken away, he should consider the re- 
maining number an exaggeration of the 
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, fact : and, after the fullest inquiry, he had 
found no cause to alter that opinion. He 
had stated at the time, that the hon. mem- 
ber had mistaken unions for pluralities, 
and then had taken those pluralists as 
non-residents. But, taking the number 
of clergy employed in colleges and other 
places, and also the number of old and 
infirm men (who could not be called non- 
residents in the proper acceptation of the 
word), it would be found tliat his (Mr. 
P’s.) statenient was correct. Comparing 
England and Ireland together in this re- 
spect, without meaning to say any thing 
invidious, the comparison was certainly in 
favour of the church belonging to the 
latter country. He would conclude by 
asserting, that there was not in the empire 
a more useful, a more exemplary, or more 
zealous set of individuals than the clergy- 
men of the establishment in Ireland. 

Mr. i^pring Rice contended, that few 
speeches ever delivered within the walls 
of parliament were more ad captandum 
than that to which the House had just 
listened. No imputation rested upon the 
clergy of Ireland ; and the right hon. ba- 
ronet, neither by his speech nor by bis 
motion, had intended to cast any imputa- 
tion. The charge was not against the 
clergy, but against the government, wliich 
did not carry into effect the spirit and the 
letter of the statute. It was easy, indeed, 
out of doors to produce an effect, and in 
the House to influence a division, by in- 
ducing a belief that it was intended to fix 
a stigma upon a particular body ; but, as 
one of the supporters of the motion, he 
denied any such intention directly or in- 
directly. He was as sincere a friend to 
the church establishment of Ireland as the 
right hon. and learned gentleman; and he 
thought he best proved his attachment 
to it, by advocating that species of reform 
which would extend the duties of the 
clergy. The attorney-general for Ireland 
had dwelt much upon the legal construc- 
I tion of the statutes ; but if the interpre- 
I tation he put upofi tfiem were correct, 
what was to become of the 950 benefices 
; in Ireland, which at present did not con- 
j tribute at all to the first fruits ? Were 
[ they to be valued according to the rate 
I of the reign of Elizabeth, or were they 
not to be valued at all ? Up to a very 
late period it was perfectly clear, that the 
clergy of Ireland did not contribute to 
I the support of thp parochial schools. Was 
this usage good f r bad, or was it' consis- 
tent with the so^mii oath that was taken ^ 
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He was not qualified to deny or to admit 
the truth of the legal argumerit of the 
right hon. gentleman ; but if the whole of 
it were conceded, was it not still open to 
parliament to say, after due inquiry, that 
the whole system was defective, and that 
a better one ought to be devised and es- 
tablished ? Much had been said on what 
was called the spoliation of the church ; 
but that offensive word could not be justly 
applied to the motion before the House. 
It was one thing for the Cr^wn to seize 
tlie property of the church and apply it 
to the purposes of the state, and another 
to apply the funds of the church to its 
maintenance, and to the advancement of 
religion and morality. The first might 
be termed spoliation ; but the latter was 
rather to be looked upon as the preserva- 
tion of the church property. For the sake 
of the peace of Ireland, it was absolutely 
necessary that the whole of this important 
subject should be thoroughly investigated. 
If the statement of the attorney-general 
for Ireland could be borne out by evi- 
dence, it afforded an additional ground for 
inquiry before a committee. 

Mr, Goulburn said, that whatever ex- 
planation might be attempted by the hon. 
gentleman of the motion of the right hon. 
baronet, it was impossible not to see, 
that if it were not intended to convey an 
imputation upon the church of Ireland, it 
was at least very ill calculated to avoid it. 
It was meant to be said by it, that there 
was a default on the part of the church of 
Ireland ; and in this respect it was con- 
trasted and compared with the church 
of England. In the one country the 
clergy were niggardly ; in the other, libe- 
ral. The real question before the House 
was a pure point of law. If the church 
of Ireland paid at present what the law 
required, it was free from imputation. 
The right hon. baronet had compared the J 
sum paid by a benefice in Ireland with the 
sum paid by a benefice in England ; but it 
was no more fair to put these in juxtapo- 
sition for the sake of drawing an injurious 
distinction, than it was fair to contrast the 
different amount of taxes paid by an in- 
dividual of the same class in England and 
Ireland. Whatever the law was, it was 
the duty of the House to abide by it ; 
and upon that point, he was content to 
rely upon the opinion of his right hon. 
friend. According to that opinion, the 
clergy of Ireland oughn to be free from 
any further demands.! He protested 
warmly against what hal fallen from the 
YOL. XI. 


hon. gentleman, as to the difference be- 
tween the churches of England aiid Ire- 
land. There existed no such difference j > 
nor ought the .one to be differently treated 
from the other. The two churches wer^ 
united in doctrine Ond by law ; and if a 
distinction were allowed, it might here- 
after be used against the church of Eng- 
land, and, perhaps, eventually occasion 
its overthrow. He quite agreed, that it 
should be the object of the House ip en- 
force the execution of clerical duties by 
every means in its power; but he reepm- 
mended the hon. gentleman to recoj^ct, 
that if in former times there had liieaa 
churchmen who had neglected tlVeir du- 
ties and misapplied their funds, the pe- 
riod had at length arrived when, l;>y the 
confession of all acquainted with the state 
of the establishment, there existed on 
the part of the members of it, a most ear- 
nest anxiety to perform all the duties of 
their profession. The right hon. gentle- 
man moved the previous question. 

Mr. Humcy in reference to what had 
been said by the right hon. and learned 
gentleman respecting the non-residents, 
as if he (Mr. H.) had made an erroneous 
report to the House, said he had only 
read the official returns made icf the House 
by the bishops themselves. The sup- 
porters of the present motion denied that 
the clergy of Ireland had done what the 
law required. With regard to any sup- 
posed attack, he had never calumniated 
the ministers of the church of Ireland; 
be had objected merely to the existing 
system, and as it was bad, he was, of 
course, anxious for a change. The law 
might declire that the two churches should 
be the same ; but, would any man of com- 
mon observation and common sense af- 
firm that there was no difference between 
them, in the manner in which the duty 
w'as performed, and a thousand other cir- 
cumstances ?• The right hon. gentleman 
had concluded by saying, that the clergy 
of Ireland were never more zealous than 
at the present moment. “ By their works 
shall ye know them.” Had they added 
one proselyte to their flock ? Had they 
not, on the contrary, year after year, so 
decreased in their numbers, that there 
was danger that they would, ere long, be 
reduced to nothing r Those who refused 
inquiry would, in the end, be foun4 the 
worst enemies of the church. 

• The House divided: Ayes 71. Noes 
Majority agiiinst the motion 16. 

3 M 
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Wednesday t May 26. 

,fii>tJCATioN OF THE Poor in Ire- 
I»A»f»^iPETITION OF M R. OWEN.] Mr. 
S* *Rice presented a petition from Mr. 
0#fen, of Lanark. The hon. member pro- 
fessed Iiiraself unable to see his way suffi- 
dlehlly clearly to warrant him in founding 
upon the petition any subsequent motion. 
He would, nevertheless, willingly lend his 
aid to any other lion, member who might 
feel inclined to do so. 

The following is a copy of the peti- 
tion 

The Petition of Rober Owen,^ of 
New Lanark, 

Humbly shpweth— That your Pe- 
titlonei^ believes it to be universally ad- 
mitted, that, if measures can be devised 
to relieve the suftering peasantry of Ire- 
land from the distress in which it is on all 
hands acknowledged that they at present 
suffer, such measures ought to be zealously 
promoted by every individual who wishes 
well to his country, or who is interested 
in her government. 

** That your petitioner has observed 
many proposals submitted to your honour- 
able House to effect this great purpose, 
and has seen those proposals rejected — 
not, indeed, as being unnecessary or ill- 
timed, but as being impracticable or in- 
efficacious.— That your petitioner, as the 
result of a long and extensive experience 
among the^ working classes, has been in- 
duced to conclude, that no projects for 
relief to Ireland* can be practiqptble or ef- 
ficacious, unless they propose to educate 
and to employ those to whom rclicfis to be 
afforded : and that no plan which shall in 
practice judiciously educate, and effectu- 
ally employ the poor and ignorant and 
unemployed, can fail in effecting great 
and immediate improvement in their con- 
dition, to the gradual diminution of ig- 
norance and poverty and idleness. 

That your petitioner believes it to be 
as practicable as it will be found to be ad- 
vantageous to form arrangements for the 
double purpose of education and em- 
ployment ; and is prepared to submit pro- 
posals fbr that purpose to your honourable 
House. 

<<That these proposals have been so 
devised as to meet the opinion expressed 
fey \ committee of your honourable 
House, on plans submitted by your peti- 
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tioner to that committee in June, 1823. — 
Your petitioner therefore prays that your 
honourable House will be pleased to ap- 
point a committee to examine the plans 
which he now recommends, and to report 
thereon to your honourable House.— And 
your petitioner shall ever pray, 

“ Robert Owen.*’ 

Sir JV. De Crespigny said, he had ad- 
vised Mr. Owen never to bring his plan 
again before parliament. 

Colonel Trench contended, that this 
visionary plan, if adopted, would destroy 
the very roots of society. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

) Usury Forfeitures Bill.] Mr. 
Alderman Heygaic said, that in the de- 
bate on this subject, though there had 
been a great difference of opinion on the 
Usury Laws themselves, the opinion of the 
House was unanimous as to the injustice 
and ineffectiveness of the penalties pro- 
vided for a breach of them. As the mem- 
bers of the legal profession to wdiom be 
had applied had declined the task, he bad 
been induced to frame a bill to amend the 
law as far as related to these penalties. 
His principle was briefly this. By the 
existing law, the forfeiture, and penalty, 
amounting to three times the principal 
sum, was out of all proportion to the de- 
gree of the offence. For example, if a 
man took 5/. too much interest on a prin- 
cipal sum of 100,000/., the penalty would 
be forfeiture of tlie 100,000/., and tliree 
times more, in all 400,000/. But if a man 
took 100/. interest too much on 100/. prin- 
cipal, an offence in degree infinitely 
greater, the penalty would be only 400/. 
His intention was, to proportion the penal- 
ties to the degree of the offence, and not 
so excessive tliat conscientious men would 
not sue for them. He moved, for leave 
to bring in a bill “ to regulate the pe- 
nalties and forfeitures incurred under the 
Usury Laws.” 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Scotch Poor Regulation Bill,] 
Mr. Kennedy^ in moving the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, 
for the purpose of withdrawing it, said, 
he owed it to himself to give a brief ex- 
planation. In withdrawing the bill, lie 
did not wish it to be understood that he 
was to be prevented by any clamour tliat 
might be raised from prosecuting his ob- 
ject ; but, dn a f'libject so delicate as the 
Poor-laws, wIieiHa feeling was raised, no 
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matter how mistaken, he v^ished to afford 
full time for examination and correction 
of Uie error. It had been supposed by 
some, that his object was to introduce 
the poor-rates into Scotland. It was, in 
fact, just the reverse. It was to prevent 
assessments from spreading further than 
they had gone, and finally to abolish 
them. According to the report of a com- 
mittee in 1818, out of 700 parishes, the 
number from which returns were obtained, 
there were only 14-5 in whicli there were 
assessments. Assessments Vere either 
good or bad : if good, they should be ge- 
neral ; if bad, they should be abolished ; 
and seeing that in the greater part of 
Scotland no assessments existed, he wished 
to abolish them in the remaining parishes, 
and to produce that uniformity of system, 
which was so desirable. It was asserted 
by some, that assessments were necessary in 
every civilised country. His answer to this 
was the fact he had stated, that, inthegreat* 
er part of Scotland, there were no assess- 
ments. The vicious system of assessments 
had produced the must mischievous con- 
sequences in Scotland. That system pre- 
vailed to a grievous extent in the border 
counties. The assessments were regulated, 
not by the exigencies of the particular 
parishes in which they were levied, but by 
accidental circumstances. Thus, in Ber- 
wick there was a very large assessment in 
one parish, while in the very next parish, 
])crhaps, there was no assessment at all. 
An experiment, conducted by Dr. Chal- 
mers in one of the lowest parishes in Glas- 
gow, where there was a population of 
nearly 10,000 persons, had been attended 
with the best effects. In the course of a 
few years, assessments to the amount of 
1,400/. per annum had been completely 
eradicated, and the ])oor had been placed 
on a much better footing. If the measure 
which he (Mr. K.) had proposed, were 
adopted, he was satished that it would 
have the effect of reviving that spirit of 
independence, wjiich had once existed 
among the poor of*Scotland, but which 
had been, in a great degree, unfortunately 
extinguished by the system of assessment. 
He was convinced that it would have been 
a boon to the poor of Scotland them- 
selves. In moving that the bill be read a 
second time that day three months, he 
wished it to be distinctly understood, that 
he did not mean finally to abandon the 
subject, but that it was his intention again 
to call the attention qf the House to it 
f;arly in the next 


Lord Hamilton said, that with 
spect to the measure being a boon to the 
poor of Scotland, he could only observe^ 
that the poor of Scotland theroselvea 
thought it a great grievance. The bill 
proposed by the hon. member was con- 
sidered by all who liad paid any attention 
to the interests of the poor, and who were 
in the habit of administering to their 
wants, to be most objectionable in prin* 
ciple. 

The Lord Advocate said, that the pro* 
posed measure had never i^ceived the 
slightest encouragement from any public 
body in Scotland ; on the contrary, Itoy 
all concurred in reprobating iu He 
strongly recommended the hon. member 
to pause before he again brought it for- 
ward. 

Mr. JV. Dundas observed, that the 
poor of Scotland might be left wholly 
without resource if the system of assess- 
ments were abolished. 

The second reading was put off for 
three months. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday^ May 27* 

Commitments and Convictions.] 
Mr. Hume said, he rose to bring forward 
his promised motion for a return of the 
Commitments by magistrates, in certain 
districts, together with the names of the 
magistrates by whom such commitments 
were made. He understood that objec- 
tions were made to returning the names 
of the magistrates, unless in specified casesy 
where it could be shewn tliey were neces- 
sary. To this he» answered, tha^ there 
was an opinion abroad that a certain set 
of gentlemen in the magistracy were con- 
victing magistrates— that was to say, that 
any culprits brought before certain ma- 
gistrates stood little or no chance of 
escaping being committed. Now, he felt, 
that if the commitment were a just one, 
no objection could be urged to giving the 
name of the magistrate, and if unjust, 
then the name of the magistrate became 
absolutely necessary. He wished to ob- 
tain correct returns, in order to ai^certam 
the causes of the disproportion between 
the commitments and convictions iu the 
city of London, and in the county of 
Middlesex, and which, disproportion was 
highly to the credit of the former. The 
return^already on the table were very iniK. 
perfect ; but if they had been made out 
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according to hia original intention, he ap- 
f»rehcnded thay would have borne out the 
atatement be formerly made. At present, 
a COmparteoQ could not be fairly insti- 
tuted* . ^He would first advert to what ap- i 
jpeaaed on the face of the documents fur- i 
iiaabed* One magistrate had committed 
152 prisoners, and of that number bills 
irere found only i^ainst 66, and 58 were 
convicted. Another magistrate at Union- 
hall had committed 139 persons, while 
bills were found only against 48. It was to 
be observed, that the different police 
offices varied in the mode of making those 
returns ; indeed, tbey : were upon some 
points so contradictory, that farther infor- 
mation was absolutely necessary. During 
the inquiries of committees on prison dis- 

2 line much had been said of the evil of 
»wing persons not hacknied in vice to 
mix for months together with the most 
degraded criminals. If this contamina- 
tion amounted to only half what was 
stated in the various reports, it was a sub- 
ject requiring the uttnost attention. In 
this point of view it became of conse- 
quence to ascertain with precision the dis- 
proportion between the commitments and 
the convictions. The courtesy of the 
secretary for the home department had 
furnished him with a document of value, 
inasinuch as it shewed the proportion be- 
tween commitments and convictions at 
two periods, viz. for the seven years be- 
fore 1816, and for the seven years before 
1823. In the seven years before 1816, 
there were committed for trial 36,000 men, 
and 11,000 women. In the seven years 
preceding 1823, there were committed for 
trial 78,000 men and 14,000 women. 
With such an enormous increase of of-^ 
fenders in so limited a time, was it pos- 
sible to pretend that the community was 
in a moral healthy state ? Looking at the 
comparative number of convictions in the 
same period, it became an important 
matter of attention, whether some other 
mode could not be invented to prevent 
persons, proved in the result to be inno- 
cent, from sufiering the moral infection 
of a prison. Of the 47,000 men and 
women committed in the seven years prior 
to 1816, 29,000 had been convicted and 
18,000 acquitted, being in the proportion 
of 38 in the hundred found not guilty. In 
the seven years preceding 1823, the total 
number of comnsitments was 93,000, 
and of these 62,000 had been convicted, 
and 31,000 acquitted, being in flie pro- 
portion of 33 in the hundred. In London 
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and Middlesex the proportion was nearly 
the same ; the committals during 7 years 
before 1816 were 12,000, the convictions 
7,400, and the acquittals 4,700, which 
was in the ratio of about 39 per cent. 
During the seven years before 1823, the 
committals were 18,000, the convictions 
11,000, and the acquittals 7,000. It was 
lamentable to find, on the same authority, 
the number of our fellow creatures sen- 
tenced to death by the present state of 
our penal laws. In the first period to 
which he hatl alluded, they were 1,018, of 
whom twelve in the hundred were ex- 
ecuted ; and in the last period 1,216, of 
whom 14 in the hundred were executed. 
This brought him back to the considera- 
tion how it happened, tliat so many more 
of the prisoners committed by one ma- 
gistrate were acquitted than by another. 
Was the mode of conducting business dif- 
ferent at different police offices ? He had 
been also anxious, when he formerly 
brought this question before the House, 
to learn the proportions of the persons 
committed, convicted, or acquitted by 
magistrates, who were not stipendiary, in 
order to see whether there were any de- 
serving the title of “ committing magis- 
trates,” who, without due attention to the 
evidence, allowed their fellow-subjects to 
run the risk of the injury to be derived 
from intercourse in a gaol. A magistrate, 
with his commission, undertook a highly 
responsible duty ; and he could not con- 
ceive any good reason why the magis- 
tracy should be desirous of concealment. 
As to the numbers, they had been ob- 
tained already ; but he wished also to see 
on the table the names of the committing 
magistrates. He had been informed, that 
the number of persons convicted in Scot- 
land, compared with those committed, 
exceeded the proportion in any part of 
England, arising probably from the pecu- 
liar care taken in the examination of 
witnesses. How far the ibetliod, pursued 
iu Scotland, ought to be adopted in Eng- 
land, was another question. His motion 
would extend to Scotland, and he saw no 
reason why Ireland should be excluded, 
so that the whole might be seen at one 
view. The hon. gentleman then moved, 
“ that there be laid before this House, a 
return of the number of persons charged 
with criminal offences, who were com- 
mitted to the different gaols in England 
and Wales during jthe year 1822 or 1823 ; 
distinguishing thooe by summary commit- 
ments, and thos^ for trial at the aseizes 
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and sessions held for the several counties, 
cities, towns, and liberties therein ; show- 
ing the name of the magistrate or magis- 
trates who signed the warrants of com- 
mittal, and distinguishing the number of 
persons so committed by summary com- 
mitments by him or them, and the num- 
ber committed for trial, who were con- 
victed, acquitted, or against whom no 
bills were found, or who were not prose- 
cuted.” 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, fhat he had 
expected to have heard from the bon. 
member a less objectionable motion than 
that with which he had concluded, and 
the returns to which would not, in point 
of fact, assist him in his ulterior object. 
The hon. member had said, that when 
these returns, with the names of the com- 
mitting magistrates, were made, some in- 
dividuals would be found who were un- 
necessarily rigorous in their commitments, 
and who were designated in their counties 
as “ committing magistrates.” He pro* 
tested that he had never heard of such a 
distinct class of persons; but, what he 
principally rose to show was, that the 
returns called for would not raise the in- 
ference which the hon, member supposed, 
and would therefore be useless lor his 
general argument. For instance, there 
were several prisons in England in which 
commitments in execution were only 
taken ; and the hon. me nber must not 
confound such commitments in due exe- 
cution of legal process with the summary 
commitments in the ordinary administra- 
tion of magisterial duty. Then, again, 
the disproportion of commitments between 
one magistrate and another would not 
raise the inference of undue rigour in the 
committing magistrate. For instance, at 
this time of the year, whilst members 
were attending their duty in parliament, 
there must be other magistrates in the 
counties, w'hose returns in the discharge* 
of their duty must necessarily be larger 
than those not so actively engaged, from 
local removals, withdut there being the 
slightest ground for supposing from the 
distinction, the undue exercise of power. 
When the hon. gentleman first brought 
this subject forward, he had said, that 
there was an immense disproportion be- 
tween the commitments by police magis- 
trates and by magistrates of the city of 
London. He (Mr. P.) had then thought, 
that a prima facie ca^p had been made out 
against the stipendiarj^ magistrates, and 
that they were the mor^ responsible, be- 


cause they received salaries, although 
was satisfied that they were men of the 
highest honour and respectability, and 
that their conduct would bear the Btrictest 
examination. Those magistrates who* 
were unpaid and acted merely from a 
sense of duty and a love of utility, were of 
course in a different situation. As far as 
the hon. gentleman wished to correct the 
return already made, he (Mr. P.) was 
ready to concede what was required. 
There was no indisposition in the home 
department to give all useful information : 
but, under no circumstances could he 
consent to include the names of indivi- 
dual magistrates. He asserted distinctly 
that it was a criminatory motion. It was 
criminatory, because it went to shew that 
magistrates had acted on vague and in-* 
sufficient grounds. The hon, nhember 
had talked of committing magistrates.** 
He (Mr. P.) had never heard of any in- 
dividuals deserving such an offensive dis- 
tinction. Was it fair to brand a gehtle- 
man as a “ committing magistrate,*’ be- 
cause he devoted more of his time to the 
service of his country, and had a larger 
number of criminals brought before him ? 
Besides, if the returns were made as de- 
sired, it would be impossible to draw any 
fair inference^from the inteiligenccit sup- 
plied. The hon. gentleman, on the for- 
mer occasion, bad introduced the names 
of three magistrates, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Dyer, and Mr. Swabey, and in conse- 
quence he (Mr. P.) had sent for Mr. 
Dyer, and had asked him to furnish some 
cases in which he had committed, and the 
grand jury had afterwards thrown out the 
bill. In the first place, Mr. Dyer proved 
that the di$proporth)n in his case was not 
greater than in others, and he pointed out 
fifteen or sixteen cases in which grand 
juries had ignored bills, but in which Mr. 
Dyer would have grossly misconducted 
himself if he^had not committed the party 
charged. Sometimes the matter had been 
compromised : perhaps the principal wit- 
ness was a near relation, and, not wishing 
to disgrace the family, upon refiection did 
not choose to persevere in the prosecution : 
sudden wrong had made him bring the 
offender before a magistrate, but in his 
cooler moments perhaps he had repented. 
In one case, though the charge had beer, 
cleariy.made out before the magistrate, 
the prosecutrix went before the grand 
jury in |i state of intoxication, and they, 
of course, threw out the bill. In anbther 
case of a criminal assault upon a girl of 
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lea yem 0 I 49 the grand jury obtained 
foreiatien which did not come before Mr. 
Oyer, ahewing that she was not worthy 
of credit ; and on this account the man 
ecaoaed was never put upon his trial. In 
epi)»e inatancos, parties, though duly 
l^eued in recognizances to prosecute, did 
wot appear ; and as they were poor, their 
eureties were of no value, and could not 
he estreated. In other cases, niisunder- 
ftandings occurred as to the time when 
witnesses were to appear, and in others, 
|hej)rosecution was dropped from care- 
lessness, indifference, or idleness. While 
these circumstances vindicated the grand 
jury from any charge of neglect, they at 
the same time shewed that there was no 
ground for inculpating the committing 
magistrate. Unless, therefore, the return 
could be accompanied with a detail of all 
that appeared at the police-office, it would 
be of DO use, as it could lead to no just 
conclusion. For these reasons, he should 
live the motion. 

r. Denman said, he concurred in 
many of the observations which had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman, respecting 
^he obscurity in which the larger question 
would a^ill remain, after the returns, as 
now called for, were produced ; but, it 
would 1)6 easy to make the distinction re- 
quired in the returns, so as to show the 
commitments in execution, and also those 
by summary process. He could not, 
however, concur with the right hon. gen- 
tleman in throwing round the magistracy 
generally, that species of exemption from 
inquiry which he had talked of. On the 
contrary, he thought that when parliament 
were every year intrusting such extended 
powers to the magistra^sy, they were hound 
to investigate with a jealous eye their ad- 
ministration ; and the more so on account 
of the liability to abuse in the exercise of 
all human power. He rather wished to 
sec the public eye jealously fixed upon 
the conduct of magistrates, lor the sake 
of bringing to bear upon their acts the 
wiixdesome control of public opinion ; and 
he could not disguise from himself, tlmt 
however meritorious as a body,* there 
were many individual cases in the magis- 
tracy, which required revision and cor- 
ceclion. It was singular that, the moment 
alightest attempt was made in parlia- 
ment to control or investigate the author- 
ity of tlie magistrates, it was met by the 
highest panegyrics upon their general ho- 
nour and utility. This reminded him of 
the remark of a judge once at the Old 
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Bailey, who, when he heard characters 
given by witnesses to notorious, thieves, 
exclaimed, ** 1 wonder what has become 
of the rogues, for every roan is honest 
now-a-days.’* Unquestionably the mere 
circumstance of throwing out tlie bill 
afforded no ground of charge against the 
committing magistrate ; but, it was a most 
appalling fact, that for the seven years 
before 1816 the commitments were only 
I'TjOOO, and that for the seven years pre- 
ceding 1823 they had increased to 03,000. 
They might have been augmented, in 
some degree, by the greater readiness 
with which courts granted their expenses 
to parties prosecuting ; but, at all events, 
it was a very proper subject for inquiry. 

Sir E. KnatchbuU said, there was no 
class of persons who had performed more 
services to the country than the magis- 
tracy. Unless a strong case should first 
be made out, be could never give his 
assent to a motion of this nature. There 
was a sufficient jealousy amongst tlic ma- 
gistrates themselves, which made them 
watch the proceedings of each other ; and 
in this circumstance he saw the best se- 
curity for the proper dischai'ge of their 
functions. 

Mr, H, Sumner thought the motion 
would be ineffectual, unless the coraniit- 
ments were returned with a specification 
of the circumstances of each case; but no 
man would undertake the arduous duties 
of a magistrate if his character were to he 
subjected to this kind of suspicion. 

Mr. Curiven said, if he thought there 
was any intention of casting an impulatioR 
on the magistrates, he should not give 
the motion his assent. 

Lord Stanley said, he should like to 
know who were the individuals who were 
designated << committing magistrates.” 
He thought it unfair to throw out a ge- 
neral aspersion of this nature. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that the motion 
should not be entertained, unless good 
reason were first shown. 

Mr. Peel said, that if the hon. member 
would point out any one instance id which 
there had been an improper committal, he 
would give him any explanation qn the 
subject which he miglit require. 

Mr. Hurne said, that all he wanted was 
sufficient data on which to form a just 
conclusion. A very unfair construction 
had been put upon what he had said re- 
specting committing magistrates. He did 
not mean by th^ expression those who 
committed the ^'reatest number of pri- 
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soners, but those who were in the habit Mr, T, Wilson thought that fio ca«e 
of conunicting without sufficient evidence, had been made out ior iiujuiry, and that 
He hoped tiie right hon. secretary %vouhi when motions of this kind were made 
furnish the House with the necessary in- groundlessly, the result must he injurioua* 
formation ; and, in that hope, be should in defence of magistrates who were nol 
withdraw his motion. members of that House, he should oppose 

Mr. Peel said, he felt it due to the ma- the motion, 
gistrates, not to allow the motion to be Mr. Hobhouse was at a loss to under- 
withdrawn, It must be negatived. stand on what grounds the returns were 

The Mouse divided : Noes 81. refused. Was it not material for that 

Mr. Hume said, there was such an esprit House to be put in possession of the pro- 
de corps in the country gentlejiien, that he portion between the number of conimit*- 
never knew an instance of inquiry being ments and convictions I Much had been 
called for into the conduct of magistrates, said in praise of the unpaid magistracy; 
that they were not immediately up in but he must say he did not think so hfgfoy 
arms to stifle all investigation. It had of them. He would prefer a stipendiary 
certainly been his understanding when he magistracy, who would not think it above 
submitted to withdraw his motion, that them to render an account of their con- 
the right hon. gentleman would give him duct, to those unpaid magistrates who 
the information corrected according to his exhibited, on all occasions, such a nolt- 
own statement. He would now move for me-tangere disposition, 
returns of the number of persons charged Mr. Monck said, that this informatioa 
with criminal offences in Ireland, and was necessary, if it were merely with a 
committed in the years 1822 and 1828, view to statistical information. It was 
excepting such as were committed under desirable that the House should know the 
the Insurrection act. amount of crime, and whether it was oa 

Mr. Peel denied that he had entered the increase or not. The number of 
into any agreement with the hon. member ^summary convictions, too, was important; 
as to any course which he should pursue for as that mode of proceeding was a 
in the event of the former motion being supersession of the commondaw, it was es- 
vvithdrawn, sential to observe its operation, 

Mr. I\ Palmer could not see that the The House divided : Ayes 84*. Noes 7K 
motion cast stigma on tlie magistrates. Another division took place on a motion 
If there were any who did not do their for similar returns as regarded Scotland ; 
duty, inquiry was desirable, to show who when the numbers w-ere, Ayes 3 : Noes 
they were. 75. 

Mr, Denman did think that his hon. 

friend had not been quite fairly treated. Mode of conducting the Private 
There appeared a considerable degree of Business of the House in Commit- 
sorcncss on the part of the magistrates; tees above stairs.] Mr. Hume rose^ 
but this stolen march would not tend to in pursuance of ♦notice, to move a 
raise them in the estimation of the country, standing order, that no member having 
It w'as said, that no case had been made an interest in* a Private Bill should be 
out. Certainly, no case was mode out, allowed to vote on the committee on 
because no case was intended to be made that Bill. He had been strongly im- 
out. There could be no case of general pressed with the impropriety of the exists 
oppression against a most numerous body, ing practice, not merely during tlie pre- 
The proposition of his bon. friend was, sent session, but for many sessions. It 
that a constant and regular return should had gone on from worse to worse, until, at 
be laid before the House ; because the length, it had arrived to an extent of in- 
effect of such a return would be to create justice and evil which could no longer be 
a powerful control on the actions of public tolerated. The House were bound to in- 
men. Would it be denied, that such a terfere in order to do justice to the par* 
control was necessary ? Was it calumny ties before them, and to render their pro- 
to argue that magistrates were accessible ceediags respected. The business in 
to the common frailties of human nature? committees above stairs was no longer a 
Mr. Pwiss observed, that as there was question of justice between the parties; 
no charge against the , magistracy, there it was one merely of canvas and influence, 
was no necessity for tbi^ returns, to grant It was very common, even in the House 
which implied an accus^^ion. itself, to see members remain out rt 
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until the division, and then come into 
vote. But fhai was nothing compared 
with whw took place in committees above 
•stairs. No individual who had not attend- 
ed those committees, could possibly judge 
of the proceedings which occurred in 
them* As he was not a frequent attendant. 
It was only lately that he had become 
aware of the extent of the evil. Many of 
v the members of committees on private 
bills were in the habit of daily receiving 
letters and applications from the solicitors 
and other parties concerned. Such com- 
municatioqs ought to be treated with the 
indignation with which a judge on the 
Bench would treat similar documents. A 
recent instance had occurred of the pro** 
per indignation of a judge on such a sub- 
ject; and, by a parity of reasoning, he was 
warranted in drawing the conclusion that 
the similar practice with respect to private 
bills ought to be put an end to. The 
usage was, for every member of a private 
committee to receive a letter, requesting 
him to come down, not to hear the evi- 
dence before the committee, but at three 
o'clock, when the division was expected; 
and this was asked as a personal favour.* 
At other times members were entreated 
to speak to their friends on the subject of 
private bills. These were not rare, but 
frequent practices. Now, if they were 
^at all to consider themselves in the situa- 
tion of judges, he put it to the House, 
whether the members of committees on 

I private bills, although not bound by 
aw, as was the case withHhe members of 
committees on contested elections, con- 
stantly to attend, ought not to conform 
to that which was the spirit under which 
they were appointed, and attend as close- 
ly as possible to hear the evidence addu- 
ced by the various parties. If not as 
judges, the niembers of a committee on 
a private bill should at least consider 
themselves as jurors, and should take 
care that they were not liable to be chal- 
lenged. It was by no means wonderful 
that the character of the committees of 
that House had been so completely lost, 
when it was stated, as he had himself 
heard, that a solicitor had been known to 
declare, that with names or money he 
could carry or defeat any private bill.. He 
did not say that such was the case with 
respect to every private committee; but 
it was the case with respect to so many, 
that the character of the House of Com- 
mons, as regarded private bills, was com- 
pletely lost ? so much SO) that few indi- 


viduals would venture to introduce or to 
opposed private bill, unless he had abun- 
dance both of money and of friends. This 
was an abuse which no man could defend. 
He had formed an opinion himself of the 
manner in which committees above stairs 
might be reformed ; and he had no doubt 
that his plan, if carried into edect, would 
be successful. But he thought that such 
a plan would much better originate in a 
committee than in an individual. There 
was one cryjng evil, however, which might 
be put a stop to by the House, without 
precluding them from appointing a com- 
mittee for the consideration of the other 
parts of the subject. In that committee, 
a reform might very probably be com- 
menced of the whole system respecting 
private bills, the fees to clerks, &c. &c. 
None of the abuses to which he had al- 
luded, existed by the sanction of the 
House. He could prove to the House, 
that not one of the many abuses that ex- 
isted in the system of these committees 
upon private bills, existed by the sanction 
of the House itself ; and he had always 
understood, that when a committee up 
stairs was vested with the power of calU 
ing for persons, papers, and records, it 
was vested with the same rights, and was 
to be regulated by the same rules and 
principles, as the House of Commons 
was vested with and regulated by. In 
their committees, therefore, he conceived 
that no practice ought to obtain, which 
was contrary to the spirit of their own 
proceedings. But he would cite a few 
cases to shew that, on the contrary, great 
abuses of those rules and principles were 
tolerated above stairs. In saying this, he 
meant to impute no blame to any one. 
To the system, and the system only, and 
not to any particular individuals, was the 
evil to be ascribed. If hon. gentlemen 
would take the trouble of referring to 
Hatsell’s Precedents, they would find 
that the observations he had just made 
were there offered twenty years ago, in 
the most forcible manner, and the neces- 
sity of correcting the abuses in question 
insisted upon. His principal object in 
quoting this authority was, to show that 
there were numerous precedents in which 
the principle had been enforced by parlia- 
ment — that no person interested in the 
fate of any private bill should vote in the 
committee upon it. On the 12th of June, 
1604, a Mr. Seymour was requested to 
withdraw from tfe House, pending the 
debate on a ce^lain bill) such request 
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being found to be, under the circumstan- 
ces, agreeable with former order and 
precedent in like cases. The hon. gen- 
tleman proceeded to notice very briefly 
a variety of cases appearing upon the 
Journals of the House ; which cases, he 
contended, went to prove, that the House 
itself had always refused to allow mem- 
bers interested in such bills to be present 
at their discussion : still less had it permit- 
ted them to vote on such occasions. Now 
this rule was constantly viola(|ed in com- 
mittees ; who, nevertheless, it was quite 
evident, were bound to observe and follow 
the rules and orders of the House. Be- 
fore he concluded, he would just mention, 
as a strong exemplification of the evil 
which he complained of, that of a com- 
mittee upon a recent private bill for in- 
corporating a company in tlie nature of a 
Joint-stock company, 16 individuals, of 
course members of parliament, occasion 
ally met, and discussed, and voted, and 
sat in judgment upon that very measure, 
and assisted in the examination of the 
witnesses, they themselves being share- 
holders of such company, in various sums, 
from 30,0002. and 20,0002. down to 5002. 
The fact was, that every projector of a 
new company, for which a legislative 
sanction was necessary, thougiit it abso- 
lately necessary to have among his sub- 
scribers a certain number of members of 
parliament; without whose aid he could 
entertain little or no hope of getting his 
bill passed. He contended, that the rule to 
be applied to committees of the House of 
Commons should be— if not more strict, 
at least as strict as that which applied to 
juries — namely, that no man should be a 
judge in his own case. '1 he hon. gentle- 
man said, he asked no more of the House 
than that they would put an end to such a 
crying evil ; and lie would therefore con- 
clude by moving, ** That it be a standing 
order of this House, that no member shall 
vote in any committee above stairs on any 
question where his pecuniary interest is 
directly concerned, as ’in bills for estab- 
lishing Dock Companies, Canal Compa- 
nies, Joint-stock Companies, of which be 
shall be a member, or for inclosures of 
commons, making of roads, when the mca- | 
sure is expected to confer pecuniary ad- 
vantage, or to diminish pecuniary loss to 
him ; and that the practice in committees 
above stairs be regulated on the same 
principle, and in the manner, as the 
decisions of this House nave been regu- 
lated, when members have had a direct 
VOT Xlt 


pecuniary intereat ia any bill before the 
House.’* 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that if hr 
entertained any doubt upon the expedi- 
ency of adopting the hon. gentleman’s 
recommendation with regard to the con- 
stitution of committees up stairs, it was 
not upon the soundness of the principle 
on which that recommendation was found- 
ed, for every body must concur^with him 
in admitting that to the hon. gentleman ; 
but he doubted very much whether a new 
standing order would at all remedy the 
evil complained of, and whether the adop- 
tion of the resolution submitted by the 
hon. gentleman would not rather leave 
the House in a worse situation, than es- 
tablish it in a better, as to those com- 
mittees. The right hon. gentleman then 
appealed to the chair in order to know, 
whether the rules of the House itself go- 
verned the proceedings of committees? 

The Speaker said, he held it to be quite 
clear, that all the rules by which that 
House regulated its own conduct con- 
tinued in mil operation in every committee 
that sat above stairs. The hon. gentle- 
man who had opened this cose had, in hit 
judgment, very distinctly stated this as 
the ground of his proposition. 

Mr. Canning resumed. He said, he had 
always understood, that the rule of pro- 
ceeding on committees, must depend, in 
a great measure, upon the circumstances 
of the individual case. The rule might, 
exclude, he thought, in many cases where 
it could be shewn that the interests of 
members on a committee were concerned 
in the bill under their consideration ; but 
the question — the difficuk question— 
would always remau), as to who should 
be admissible members, and who should 
not? Now, he took it, that no order of 
the House could solve that difficulty; but 
that the matter out of which the abuse 
’arose — and an abuse it certainly was, in 
the case put by the hon. gentleman— must 
be left generally to the honour and the 
feeling of members. So in questions of 
contested elections; he apprehended, that 
however members, almost all of them, 
might be imagined to be influenced on 
one side or the other, it was always to be 
supposed, that such questions would be 
decided upon principles of honour and 
justice. There seemed to be no difficulty 
in supporting the mere theoretic print iple, 
wiiich was so properly contended for ; but 
a vast deltl of clifficuity in enforcing its 
application. The principle, as he had 
SN 
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before observed, no one could cloubf. If 
the hon. gentleman could see any prospect 
of practically eiiforcing it, he would not 
object to the resolution ; hut, as it stood 
at present, it certainly ditl infer, that, up 
to this period, such had not been the 
principle that the House had laid down, 
or that if it had so laid it down, the prin- 
ciple had not been observed. The hon. 
gentleman, indeed, had said, that upon 
auch a principle that House had formerly 
acted ; but it seemed to have been so in 
cases only where individuals had had the 
courage to stand forward and challenge 
the vote of that particular individual who 
was an interested party^ And he could 
not help thinking, with regard to the bill 
of which the House had heard such a 
curious account, tliat if the hon. gentle- 
xpan possessed so accurate a knowledge 
of the particular interests of members in 
it, and had thought proper to challenge 
their votes, the question of such challenge 
must have been decided up stairs, upon 
the same principles and in the same way 
as if the question had arisen in that House. 
It did not appeal' to him, that the hon. 
gentleman s motion would be at all effec- 
tual or conclusive, or in any degree help 
to cure the evil of which, with so much 
jiistice, he had complained. Until a new 
system could be devised, calculated cftec- 
Uvely to remedy the abuse that had been 
alluded to, he should feel justified in 
meeting this sort of proposition by moving 
the previous question ; thereby not at all 
intending to dispute*the propriety of esta- 
blishing the principle for which the hou. 
gentleman contended. 

Sir fT. DeJOrespigny deprecated the 
system upon which % committees above 
stairs were conducted, both as to the 
mode in which members on them per- 
mitted themselves to be canvassed, and in 
which the committees were got up ; and 
particularly as to the way in which the 
wandering members wore brought in and 
frequently voted, in utter ignorance of 
th^ anterior proceedings of a committee, 
itnd without the benefit of that knowledge 
ojT tho business before it, which the re- 
gular members of such committee must 
uacessarily possess, 

Mr. S, Wortiey concurred in thinking, 
that the House would be rather diminish- 
ing the ground upon which it stood in re- 
gard to its committees of this nature, than 
gaining any better station, if it acceded 
to the proposition of the hon. gentleman, 
A popular feeling prevailed^, that some al« 
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leration ought to take place in the for- 
mation of these committees ; but he could 
not exactly agree with the hon. mover in 
thinking tlie subject a proper one for the 
discussion of such a committee as he wish- 
[ cd to refer it to. He fully concurred with 
the hon. baronet in condemning the prac- 
tice of members coming into a committee 
at a late hour, and voting on a question 
on which they had not heard a word of 
the arguments or evidence. The object 
the House ;^hould have in view was, to 
impress on members, that if they did not 
choose to attend committees, tliey should 
think themselves bound not to vote. 

Mr. Grenjell would beg to suggest to 
his hon. friend, after all that had been 
said, to withdraw his motion. But, at the 
same time that he suggested this, he would 
say, that the House and the country were 
indebted to his hon, friend for having 
brought it forward. From his own know- 
ledge of the practice of one committee, 
at which he had attended for a consider- 
able time, he would assert, that the mode 
of proceeding was not only a perversion, 
but a complete denial of justice. It was 
quite hopeless, in many cases, to expect 
to carry anything against the views of 
particular parties. With the knowledge 
which the House now jxisscssed on this 
subject, he did hope that some remedy 
would he speedily applied ; and if the 
forms of the House, after the ])revious 
question having been mnvod, would allow 
Ills hon. fi'iend to wiilidraw his motion, 
he hoped he would do so, and move that 
a select committee b(‘ appointed to inquire 
into the evil, with the view' of a[)plying 
some remedy. Some sue!) course was ab- 
solutely necessary to rescue the House of 
Commons from the disgrace which would 
otherwise attach to tlieiu, from the mode 
ill which business was conducted in some 
of ihcir committees up stairs. From 
what he had seen of the practice in some 
committees, he would say— Let a private 
bill be brought in on the first day of a 
session, and let that session be tiic longest 
known in the history of pai‘liarnent, and 
he w’ould undertake (provided he got 
money enough) to prevent that bill from 
passing, by the delays which he could, 
according to the present practice, occa- 
sion in ita progress* He had known an 
instance, in a committee, of a counsel 
speaking for five hours and a half on one 
point, and anotbc]; speaking two hours 
and a half on the^ same point ; and let the 
House understand, tliat this mode of pro« 
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cecding would occupy a committee for 
two days of their sitting ; for cotnmittees 
seldom met before half-past 12, and were 
at an end when it was known that the 
Speaker was in the chair in tlie House. 
But this length of speaking was not con- 
fined to the object before the committee. 
It had often no more to do with it than 
if the counsel were to take a page out of 
Humes history and discuss its merits. But 
it was of no use to interrupt counsel on 
such occasions, for the interruption and 
the arguments to which it would give rise, 
would occupy a still greater portion of 
time than if he were allowed to proceed. 
He could not, while he was upon this 
subject, avoid adverting to the practice 
of canvassing members out of doors for 
tlieir support to particular measures be- 
fore private committees. This was carried 
to an extent scarcely credible: but it 
was not a modern evil. And here he was 
reminded of an anecdote of the late Mr. 
Burke, who, being warmly urged by a 
lady of liigh rank to give his support to a 
particular measure then before a private 
committee, replied, “ I arn extremely 
sorry I cannot oblige your ladyship, but 
I have already promised my injustice to 
the opposite y)arty.” 

Mr. FJiice also wisl)ed tlie motion to 
be withdrawn, and that his lion, friend 
should give notice of a motion on the 
subject for next session. 

Sir M. IV, llidhy was of opinion, that 
a more strict attention to tlie standing 
orders of the House, with respect to pri- 
vate bills, wmuld be the best remedy whicli 
could be applied to an evil, the existence 
of which was not denied. When there 
were sometimes forty committees on pri- 
vate bills sitting on the same day, how 
could proper atrention be paid to them 
all? 

Lord Staiilry thought that a great deal 
of inconvenience was created by the iji- 
atteniion of members who were nominated 
on private committees. He liad recently 
witnessed the inconvenience produced by 
the non-attendance of members on private 
committees. 

Mr. /L Wilbraham recommended the 
hon. member to withdraw his motion, and 
to move for a select committee to inquire 
into the evil complained of. He would 
not, however, wish that such committee 
should be delayed till next session. 

Mr. Scarlett said,, that if the House 
made the regulation, that no member in 
B private cotnrnittcc should vote upon a 


questioft at the discussion of whichite irafe 
not present, (which he himself did hdl 
object to), the public, seeing the import, 
tance thus attached to private bills, would 
pray, that no member who had not h&eh 
present at its discussion should be allowed 
to vote upon any public measut-e ; whieb, 
perhaps, though a very reasonable re- 
quest, might be found inconvenient in 
some cases. 

Mr. Hume said, that after what he had 
heard, he had no objection to withdraw 
his motion ; and in lieu of it, to submit a 
motion for a committee to inquire into the 
subject. 

Mr. Canning said, he would withdrai^^ 
his amendment, in order to give the hon. 
member on opportunity of withdrawing 
his motion ; but he would recommend 
him to attend to give a notice of motion 
for next session, rather than the present, 
as the committee would then have suffi- 
cient tinifc ibr going fully into the ques- 
tion. 

The motion was then withdrawn. After 
which, Mr. Hume moved, “ That a se- 
lect committee be appointed, to inquire 
whcilicr the present mode of conducting 
the IVivate Business of this House, in 
Committees above stairs, requires any and 
what regulations and alterations; and 
that they do report their observations and 
opinion thereon to the House.*' The mo- 
tion was agreed to, and a committee ap« 
pointed. * 

Irish Clergy Residence Bill.] The 
report of this bill being brought up. Sir 
.1. Newport moved a clause, providing, 
that an incumbent sliotdd vacate his be- 
nefice in case of Viccepting Ecclesiastical 
IVeferinent to the amount of 4*00/. per 
annum. 

Mr. Goidburn strongly opposed the 
clause, w Inch could not, he said, he tacked 
on til us slightly to a clcrgy-residencc bill, 
but ouglit, if adopted at all, to be made a 
specific subject of legislation. 

Mr. Plunkett said, he must object to 
the clause. Though he was strenuously 
opposed to any interference with the pro- 
perty of the church, he did not carry that 
opposition to the extent of denying that 
there might be a beneheial modification 
with respect to pluralities. Should his 
right hon. friend introduce any measure 
of that nature, he should be most happy 
to give it his support, so far as a sense of 
ublic duty would permit. But his right 
on. friend must be aware, that his clause 
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not only ought to be made the cubject of 
a specific enactment, but that it must 
also be accompanied witb a peculiar and 
effective macmnery to put it into action ; 

according to the present state of the 
iaw, it would, if brought in by itself, pro« 
duce the strangest confusion in the pro* 
.perty of church livings. What, for in* 
stance, would be likdy tp happen to the 
patron of a living who should present one 
of these clergymen already possessed of 
another Jiving of the value of 400/. ? If 
he did not know it beforehand, the pre- 
sentation would be void, and the right 
would lapse to the next in succession to 
the freehold property which he had in pre* 
seating. The law, as it would then stand, 
would leave him without remedy against 
this evil. If, on the other hand, he did 
know of the other living, and still persisted 
in presenting, he would be troubled with 
a quare impedit, and all the other vexa- 
tions which could be brought against him 
at the instigation of some one who would 
most certainly start up to claim the exer- 
cise of the patronage by lapse. 

The House divided : For the clause 38. 
Against it 75. 

Warehoused Wheat Bill.] The 
bill being committed, 

Mr. Ellice moved a clause to exempt I 
Canada wheat from the operation of the j 
bill. It would be recollected, that the 
corn to which this clausb referred was 
imported about the year 1821) and would 
have found its way immediately into the 
market, but from the passing of the last 
corn bill, which altered the averages so 
as tp exclude this particular class of grain, 
and which bill passed just at the time that 
the corn arrived here from Canada. In 
fairness it was entitled to enter the market, 
because it had been shipped at Canada 
^on the faith of the old scale of averages. 
The whole quantity was not considerable, 
|[)eing only 50>QOO quarters, dne part of 
which was warehoused at Liverpool, and 
another at Glasgow ; so that the London 
market was in no danger. In a case of 
such peculiar hardship, he hoped that some 
indulgence would be shown. 

Mr. L. Forster objected to it, as a direct 
infraction of the spirit and letter of the 
corn laws, whiph were designed to protect 
the British grower against the competition 
of any grain coming from abroad, which 
had not been charged with a weight of 
taxation ' equal to that which felf upon 
ivheat of British growth. 
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Mr. Huskisson^ thought under all the 
circumstances of the case, it would be 
wiser to adopt the proposed clause, and 
thus admit the Canadian wheat now in 
this country, by degrees, than to allow it 
to come all at once into the market, as it 
in all probability, must do by the 1 5th of 
August next. 

The committee divided ; for the clause 
45. Against it 19. 
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Friday^ May 2S. 

Marine Insurance Bill.] Mr. 
Foxvell Buxton having moved the order of 
the day for the second reading of this bill, 
Mr. Grenfell reminded the House, that 
counsel were to be heard against the bill. 

It was his impression that in this stage 
counsel were to be heard. 

The Speaker observed, that counsel 
were not ordered to attend against, but 
upon the second reading of the bill. If 
the House decided that the bill should not 
be read a second time, the opportunity for 
hearing counsel would never arrive. 

The bill was then read a second time. 
After which, counsel were called in, when 
Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, Mr. Serjeant Tad- 
dy, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Marryat, Mr. Adam, 
Mr. Cross, a|id Mr. Alderson, appeared at 
the bar, in behalf of various parties inter- 
ested in the measure. Mr, Serjeant 
Bosanquet was first heard against the bill, 
on behalf of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance company. Mr, Harrison was 
next heard on behalf of the London 
Assurance company against the bill : Mr. 
Marryat argued at considerable length in 
support of the interests of the underwiters 
at Llo 3 ^d’ 8 ; and, Mr. Serjeant Taddy 
appeared for the Insurance brokers, in 
whose behalf he adduced a varietyof argu- 
ments. Counsel having concluded, 

Mr. Fovoell Buxton then rose to move 
the committal of the bill, and observed 
that the learned codnsel who had been 
heard, had contended, that .Joint-stock 
companies were entitled to no superior 
protection — a position in which he cordi- 
ally concurred with them. They had also 
expressed an apprehension that if the 
present bill passed, Joint-stock companies 
would hereafter obtain those privileges. 
For his own part, he could see no reason 
for any such apprehension. To whom 
were such companies to apply ? To the 
House I He beUev^d not one member woi 
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of opinion, that Joint-stock companies | 
were entitled to any protection. To his | 
majesty’s ministers ? Tiiey had expressed 
themselves decidedly hostile to them. To 
the law officers of the Crown ? They had 
already given a body of opinion against 
them. But it had been suggested, that 
companies might form themselves to effect 
insurances, binding themselves by a deed 
not to be answerable beyond the amount 
of the sum the partners severally sub- 
scribed. He doubted the validity of any 
such deed ; but he should be very ready 
to concur in a clause to declare any such 
agreement invalid. The simple object of 
his bill was to repeal the act of Geo. 1st. 
which was framed, more than acts of par- 
liament generally were, in the form of a 
syllogism. The major was, that trade 
ought to be encouraged — the minor, that 
trade was promoted by the grant of 
exclusive privileges— the conclusion, that 
exclusive privileges ought therefore to be 
granted. The syllogism of his bill, on the 
other hand, was, that trade ought to be 
promoted — trade was promoted by abo- 
lishing exclusive privileges — therefore he 
proposed to abolish them. It had been 
truly stated by a right^hon. gentleman on 
a former night, that there were four modes 
in which assurances could be effected ; 1. 
by chartered companies; 2. by uncharter- 
cd companies ; 3, by partnerships ; and 4*. 
by individuals. The first and last, that 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) 
had stated to be the most inconvenient. 
Upon the general policy of allowing 
insurance by Joint-stock companies, he 
was borne out by Adam Smith ; who, 
though no friend to such companies in the 
main, approved of them as applied to that 
particular object. But, a stronger author- 
ity in favour of the principle than the 
opinion of Adam Smith, or any other 
writer, was the universal praciice of those 
countries in which the trade of insurance 
was unfettered. In France, to a very 
considerable amount ; in America, almost 
entirely; in Holland, at Petersburg, at 
Copenhagan, and at Hamburgh, the 
business o^insurance, to a very great 
extent, was carried on by Joint-stock 
companies. As a proof that it was felt 
how much more desirable the security was 
of a Joint-stock company (in which all 
parties were ultimately liable) than the 
security of a chartered company, or of 
single individuals, tbe^gentof a company 
at Paris had lately been in England, pro- 
curjpg insurances, upon the very ground, 
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that he could offer a security better than, 
by the law of England, we could give at 
home. He (Mr. B.) had not a doubt 
that, if once Joint-stock companies were 
formed, England, with her high credit and 
commercial character, would obtain almost 
a monopoly of the insurance of the world. 
And, what objection could be urged 
against the bill, beyond individual in- 
terests^ Men’s houses, and goods, and 
lives, were already insured by Joint-stock 
companies. But it was said, that the risk 
was greater in the case of marine insuran- 
ces. If the risk was greater, the latitude 
should also be greater. But, the great 
proof of the advantage of companies was, 
that companies did exist for effecting 
marine assurances. They were illegal; 
they operated under a great disadvantage ; 
yet they did exist and carry on business^ 
His argument therefore was, that in all 
countries where insurances were free, they 
were effected by companies ; and that in 
England they were effected by companies, 
in those cases in which companies were 
lawful. The inconveniences of the present 
system were striking. A merchant in the 
country who wished to effect an insurance, 
wrote to his agent in town ; the agent 
went to the broker ; and, both broker and 
agent had to be paid. It had been com- 
plained, that he bad said that the mer- 
chants paid the brokers. He never meant 
that two distinct payments were made to 
the insurer and the broker, but one gross 
sum was paid, in which the broker’s pay- 
ment was included. He had stated, that 
the broker’s payment was twenty-five per 
cent on the premium. This, he hastened 
to sa^, was a mistake, lie had been led 
into It by the committee of 1810 ; the sum 
really paid was ten per cent. The broker 
was necessary now, because there was to 
be a dealing with many individuals ; but, 
a public company would be dealt with 
directly, and the agency would be spared. 
In the matter of settling, the advantage 
to be expected from the measure was 
incalculable. As matters now stood, the 
broker first offered the policy to the char- 
tered companies ; but they would take 
nothing but the best risks- He then went 
to Lloyd’s, and the policy was under- 
written by a number of persons, according 
to the magnitude of the sum. After a 
lapse of two or three years, perhaps in- 
telligence was received of the vessel being 
lost. The insurer looked at once, as a 
matte/of course, for the settlement of his 
policy; but, he found one underwriter 
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ppobaUj dead| and bU executors ( trduble- 
aome people ^neralJy) were to be dealt 
iv^ith ; a second was insolvent ; a third 
^igioua* and ready to defend an action. 
Tlie difficulties encountered in this way 
saave frequent and serious. He held a list 
of policies in his hand, done, to the 
Mount of 150,000/. ; between the years 
1810 and 1814* ; and there was not one of 
Ihem in which tliere had not been a death, 
an insolvency, or a litigious suit, prior to 
ils settlement. In one case-~upon a 
policy of lOtOOO/.— there had been nine 
underwriters, and four insolvents. He 
did not mean to insinuate that all under- 
writers were insolvent, or litigious, it was 
ODongh for his purpose dial these evils 
were frequent. As to die bill, it would 
remedy the evil from death. Now, with a 
Joint •stock company, three-fourths of the 
evil would be avoided. A company did not 
die; its insolvency was in the highest 
degree improbable ; and in case of litiga- 
tion, one action would be brought instead 
of twenty. Under such circumstances, 
there could be no doubt that insurances 
with companies would be preferred ; and 
it was hard that the merchants of England 
should not, like the merchants of other 
countries, be allowed to take that security 
which they thought most advantageous 
to them. What was wanted in insurances 
was capital and security ; and as England 
surpassed all other nations in capital and 
security, there was every probability that 
it would, if the trade were free from re- 
strictions, monopolize the insurance trade 
of the world. As to tlie claims of the two 
chartered companies ( the Royal Exchange 
and London Assurance), the simplest 
answer would be a statement of their 
privileges. The chartering of those 
bodies had commenced in a job, and their 
powers had continued longer than they 
nad a right to hope for. Personally, he 
desired to speak with great respect of 
those companies, and of tiio parties con- 
nected witli them ; but, the terms of their 
charter were distinctly no more than 
these ; tliey had their exclusive privileges 
granted them on the condition of the 
payment of 300, (KX)/. each, and it was 
stipulated, that if the privilege were 
removed in 31 years, the sum should be 
repaid to them. This limited, evidently, 
their duration to 31 years; even if they 
paid the 300,000/. each. But, in point of 
fact, they paid only 150,000/. eaqh ; the 
rest having been remitted, on a statement 
efthe losses they bad incurred. They 
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had enjoyed these exclusive principles, 
not only for 31 years, but for 104 years ; 
andjJiaving had the benefit of them for 
more than three times the stipulated 
period, he thought they had no just cause 
to complain, if their exclusive privileges 
were no longer continued. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that his hon. friend 
had alluded to the Alliance Company, 
upon which subject it had been his in- 
tention not to have made any observation ; 
but, as it had been introduced, he would 
speak of the individuals who composed it, 
in terms of the highest respect. No 
names, certainly, could be more respect- 
able; but it was proper the country should 
know the principle on whicli that Com- 
pany was founded. The principle was 
this : a certain number of most respect- 
able merchants had formed themselves 
into a cAnpany, with a real capital of 
500,000/., although, in the prospectus 
which they had issued, they called it a 
capital of five millions. They might as 
well style it fifty millions ; but he main- 
tained, that the only tangible capital 
which had been subscribed was 500,000/. 
always, of course, bearing in mind, that 
each individual subscriber would be liable 
for all the engagements of the company. 
So long as we found the names of Baring, 
of Rothschild, of Irving, of Buxton, and 
of Alexander, nothing, certainly, could 
be more respectable or substantial tlian 
the security ; the bank of England could 
not be better. But, however respectable 
those names might be, was it not at any 
time in their power to transfer their shares, 
and then would the public have such solid 
security ? For the public never could 
have the means of knowing when those 
transfers might take place. In supporting 
tills view of the subject, lie stood there 
as the advocate of two chartered com- 
panies, who held their privileges under 
the sanction of an act of parliament. In 
all the votes which he had given on that 
subject, he had proved himself a warm 
friend to the fullest freedom of commercial 
transactions, and no connection with either 
of the two chartered companies should 
ever induce him to depart from that prin- 
ciple. But he could not, therefore, con- 
sent to the violation of privileges which 
were held under the protection of an act 
of parliament, and for which a valuable 
consideration had been paid. In the act 
of parliament, an express clause had been 
introduced, specifying the grounds upon 
which they were to enjoy them, and their 
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duration ; and yet, they now were I o be 
placed in just the same situation as if such 
a clause had never been enacted. But, 
did the act stop here ? No ; in the very 
next clause it pointed out the mode in 
which the charter was to bo aftected, in 
case such a step should become necessary; 
namely, that in case it became expedient, 
his majesty might revoke the charter by 
letters patent. He, therefore, grounded 
himself upon the act of parliament, and 
maintained, that they could tioi interfere 
with the charter unless in the mode which 
the act pointed out ; namely, by an appli- 
cation to the king in council. In support 
of this view of the case, he was fortified 
by precedents. There was the case of 
the Globe Insurance Company in 1806, 
which was composed of the most respect- 
able names ; but that bill was rejected. 
In 1810, several merchants formed them- 
selves into a similar comparry, and a bill 
was brought into that Houses which was 
opposed by himself and some others ; the 
consequence of which was, that the mea-* 
sure was referred to a committee to in- 
quire into the whole state of the Marine 
Assurances. He had had the satisfaction, 
on that occasion, of being supported by 
the then chancellor of the Exchequejr, 
Mr, Perceval ; there was on the same 
side, sir Vicary Gibbs, together with sir 
Thomas Plomer, at that time solicitor- 
general. Those distinguished individuals 
voted against the measure, on the ground, 
that the act of parliament pointed out the 
mode in which alone tiic charter could be 
touched ; namely, by an appeal to the 
privy council. The bill was accordingly 
thrown out, and an application was made 
to the privy council, of which, at that 
time, lord Eilenborough was a member. 
However, they did not think fit to follow 
up their claim. The measure conse- 
quently fell to the ground, and, since that 
period, this was the first attempt to reviv^e 
it. He therefore thought that, in tender- 
ness to vested rights^ which should be 
sacred, they could not, without a gros«8 
violation, touch the charter^ in any other 
mode than tJidt which the act prescribedl. 
He respected the omnipotence of parlia«> 
inent, but he hoped that it would in. 
this instance, as it had always done, re^ 
spect the vested- rights of these two com- 
panies ; and, as he had before received 
the support of a former chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he looked forward with con- 
fidenoe to the assistance of the right hon. 
genUeman opposite, and trusted be would 
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join him in negativing the present propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he had the 
greatest doubt whether any company 
ought to be allowed to effect marine In- 
surances, and, at the same time. Insur- 
ances on lives : the nature of the (me 
being an insurance against immediate 
risk ; and the otlier being a yearly pay- 
ment for an eventual return to a man^a 
fomily, calculated op different principles, 
and which ought no^t to be subjected to 
future hazards, which it was impossible 
for the insuring party to guard against, or 
to foresee. 

The Chancellor of the 'Exchequer saM, 
that in considering this measure, the 
question he had asked hknself was this : 
whether upon any principle of equity or 
justice he was bound to object to the 
course taken by the hon. gentleman op- 
posite. And nrst, with regard to the 
policy of the ineasure, he had expressed 
a decided opinion in 1818, when he was 
in the Board of Trade ; the question was 
then under the consideration of govern- 
ment, and he had given an opinion farour- 
able to the repeal of the exclusive privt- 
leges of these two companies, and cer- 
tainly did not think they had made out 
the strong case which the hon. member 
for Penryn seemed to suppose. They 
had undertaken to pay, in consideration 
of the exclusive privileges to be derived 
from their charter, the sum of 800,Q00f. 
each, of which sum they actually did pay 
120,000^. There was also a condition, 
that they should enjoy these privileges for 
the space of 31 years, unless they received 
six months notice, which notice was to be 
accompanied with the repayment of their 
money. This sum was the quid pro quo. 
A considerable space of time had elapsed 
since the expiration of the period, and 
the question had not been raised, partly, 
perhaps, because there was no anxiety' 
about the matter, and partly on account 
of the difficulty in determining the mode 
in which these privileges were enjoyed^ 
The difficulty he took to be this : the 
of parJiamtmt limited the prerogative ivith 
respect to the charter ; so that, if the 
Crown wer e to revoke it, it must be done 
absolutely. It could not be done in part; 
and if the Crown were to interfere at aB, 
it 9 iust be done completely; and then 
they would be left no charter at all. It 
was to eaal ile parliament to deal with thif 
insulated p art of the exclusive privileges 
of the charter, that it bt^camc necessary 
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to introduce this measure. He did not 
think that any injustice would be done by 
passing this bill; but that many advan- 
tages might arise from abolishing those 
exclusive privileges of which these two 
companies had availed themselves to a 
very limited extent indeed. Looking, 
therefore, at the measure in this point of 
view, he felt himself called upon to vote 
in favour of the bill. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson said, he regarded 
this question as one of very great import- 
ance. He confessed he was a good deal 
surprised at the view which the chancellor 
of tne Exchequer had ta|ten of the subject. 
Now, if one half of an engagement were 
to be binding, he could not see why the 
other should be violated. He thought 
he was justified in saying, that if the 
House should pass this measure, they 
would be invading vested rights upon 
theoretic speculations rather than upon 

S »od sense and sound experience ; and 
e more especially he thought so, after 
the cases alluded to by an hon. gentleman 
opposite, and the names which he had 
mentioned as supporting his view of the 
case. But, he should like to know what 
was the necessity for this measure. The 
hon. member who had introduced the bill 
had said, that if the measure should pass, 
we should have in this country the in- 
surance trade of all the world ; but this 
opinion appeared to him to be exceed- 
ingly ill-founded. All the foreign com- 
panies were falling to pieces. At Ham- 
burgh, the scheme had been a failure 
altogether. In France, the Compagnie 
Royale took insurances only in Paris ; 
and the shares of the Compagnie Ge- 
nerale, which had bi'oken in upon its 
capital, were at a discount of ten per cent. 
The present system was approved of by 
the merchants of the country ; and in his 
judgment, instead of looking out for pub- 
lic companies, they should look out for 
pood underwriters. He therefore, thought 
It would be letting down the dignity of 
the House of Commons to interfere in 
the concern, when the act of parliament 
had pointed out the course which should 
be adopted ; namely, an application to 
the king in council. 

Mr. Hume said, he had at first thought 
that the two companies had a claim for 
compensation, if their privileges were ta- 
ken away; but, on further consideration, 
he had come to the conclusion {hat his 
first impression was incorrect, and he 
could only consider the two companies as 
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individuals having a lease for 31 years, 
for vt'hich they had paid a consideration. 
If, then, his majesty’s government had 
taken away their privileges before the 31 
years had expired, they would, in his 
opinion, have had a claim, which, as the 
case stood, they certainly had not. It 
was generally agreed, at present, that ex- 
clusive privileges were not to be defended. 
Let, then, the opposers of this measure 
make out why this particular case should 
be an exception to that general principle. 
If his majesty’s ministers were to advise 
the Crown to abolish the charters, that 
might certainly be done. The course, 
therefore, which they were now taking, 
was of consideration for these companies ; 
and therefore he really did think that the 
opposition made to the measure by the 
parties interested was, to say the least of 
It, very injudicious. He was not connect- 
ed with either of the companies, or with 
Lloyd’s, and was at first inclined to see 
the measure unfavourably ; but it should 
certainly now have his support. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, it was true, 
that ministers might recommend the re- 
vocation of the charter, if any injury had 
arisen in consequence ; but, was there the 
slightest evidence of fliis in the present 
case ? He bore his willing testimony to 
the correctness and honourable dealing of 
the gentlemen connected with Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, and the liberality with which 
they lent their aid to every charitable 
institution and benevolent object. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson contended, 
that the acceptance by the government of 
the 120,000/. from the chartered com- 
panies, was a confirmation of their rights, 
and exclusive privileges. He denied that, 
as the business of marine assurance was 
now conducted, it could be considered as 
a monopoly, or that it interfered with the 
interests of a free trade. There could be 
no greater or more active competition 
afforded to the public than that existing at 
the establishment at Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 
What he apprehended was, that the pre- 
sent measure would destroy the compe- 
tition, and in the end create a great mo- 
nopoly. He looked with caution at pro- 
positions alleged to be founded on the 
principles of free trade, proceeding from 
a quarter which, when the Spitalfields 
Bill was before the House, last session, 
shewed that, where personal interests were 
at stake, there was >00 aversion to the 
closest monopoly. As he before stated, 
the effect of the bill would be, eventually 
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to destroy that public mid active compe- 
tition which now existed. Look to the 
prtigress of insurance associations in 
Hamburgh. In 1806, there were in that 
city no less than eighteen or twenty of 
them, founded on the joint-stock prin- 
ciple. By that overstraining principle 
they were now reduced to six companies. 
There did not exist a necessity for a 
greater competition in marine assurances 
than the public at present possessed. 
There were more than a thoysand under- 
writers at Lloyd's, and the competition 
was as open to the insurer, at that esta- 
blishment, as Mark I.ane was open to the 
corn-seller, or Mincing Lane, to the dealer 
in sugar. The bill was most unnecessary, 
and would produce severe injury to 
8,500 brokers and underwriters. Had 
the hon. member for Weymouth, in place 
of enlisting the exertions of his majesty's 
ministers in support of his measure, en- 
deavoured to induce them to reduce the 
policy duty, amounting to between 30 
and 40 per cent., then, indeed, would he 
have eflected a great public benefit, and 
given to commerce and industry, and free 
trade, a considerable facility. Let the 
House look at the effect of an overstrained 
competition in other public companies. 
Had any good resulted from the numerous 
esfablisinncnts of Water and Gas Com- 
panies? They became so numerous as to 
risque their ability to continue. And what 
was the expedient? They had portioned 
the metropolis into diffeient districts, un- 
der a positive engagement not to interfere 
wdth each other ; so that in the end the 
public were obliged to pay at a* much 
higher rate than wlien the nominal com- 
petition was less. Indeed, some of the 
water companies, having been obliged to 
parliament for a change in the acts under 
which they were originally regulated, had 
in consequence of the alteration, increas- 
ed the rat e of charge on the public 50 per . 
cent. For his own part, he had no per- 
sonal connexion either with Lloyd’s or 
the other two companies ; but as a mer- 
chant, having, in the nature of his busi- 
ness, had extensive dealings with the 
first, he had experienced the greatest 
facility, without any of those injuries to 
which some hon. members had alluded. 

Mr. Buxton said, that after the personal 
attacks which had been made upon him-— 
ISeries of “ no, no.'*] He must contend, 
that it was a direct personal attack to say, 
that he felt and thought differently where 
his own interests were concerned. He 
VOL. Xr. 
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appealed to the candour of the chancellor 
of the Exchequer, wlicthcr in the measure 
which he had introduced relative to th^ 
trade in beer, he (Mr. B.) had been 
found in the number of those who were 
his opponents, either in or out of the 
House. He was placed in a situation of 
great difficulty f public duty and private 
interest were conflicting; and he would 
appeal to that right hon. gentleman to say 
to which he bad submitted. 

Alderman Thompson disclaimed any 
idea of personal disrespect to the hon. 
member for Weymouth. 

Dr. Lushington said, he should conaider 
the question in two points: — first, whether 
the repeal of the exclusive privileges ctf 
those chartered bodies was calculated to 
be generally advantageous ; and next, 
whether, in effecting that repeal, any un- 
justifiable invasion of the legal rights of 
others was attempted ? If he believed 
that those companies were, by their char- 
ters, legally entitled to any exclusive pri- 
vileges, he would be the last man to rob 
them of their legal rights without full 
and adequate compensation. But, the 
reverse was the actual case, as it re*- 
spected the claims of those companies. He 
had heard much of the opinions said to 
have been given by sir V. (libbs and sir 
T. Plomer, as to the /ights of those two 
companies. He owned he affixed little 
value to the opinions of lawyers, unless he 
w'as ill possession of the precise case that 
w'^as laid befote them. Indeed, every man 
must, know that the character and value 
of a legal opinion depended wholly ort 
such stateirient, and that on the very same 
circumstances, they would get the con- 
flicting opinions of qounsel, if the case 
laid before them differed even in mkitite 
points. It was not in the pqwer of the 
Crown to give to these companies the roo* 
nopoly claimed. The very words of the 
act of parliament which recognised their 
existence, gave to the public the power 
of revocation, after tbirty-one years, on 
paying back the money advanced. He 
must be allowed to add, that judging from 
the inference that be drewj his bon. friend 
did not appear to him to understand the 
meaning and object of that clause. By 
that clause the Crown %vas enabled to de- 
stroy these charters, without the forms of 
a writ of inquisition, or scire facias, which 
was the ordinary process of the law, 
where ll^je rights of ot4>cr chartered bodies 
was impugned. The plain intention of 
this peculiar provision was to give, quoad, 
SO 
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these two companies^ a new power of re- 
vocation, or rather an additional facility 
in revoking them. It would be a most 
extraordinary deduction from these that 
parliament^ who itself had given that fa- 
cility to ‘the Crown, had tied up, by so 
doing, its own hands, and abdicated a 
power which it had uniformly heretofore 
exercised. These companies had now, it 
was to be remembered, enjoyed the bene- 
fit of the monopoly for filty-seven years. 
He should next oner a few observations 
as to the policy of the measure. He was 
a determined advocate for unfettering 
trade in every branch to the greatest pos- 
sible limit. On that principle hd had 
voted for every measure introduced by 
the chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
president of the Board of Trade, with 
the view of effecting that desirable object. 
The bon. member for London, would fain 
persuade the House, that the system of 
marine insurances bad reached its utmost 
perfection in this country— -and that any 
interference would destroy its symmetry 
and grace. But the hon. member had 
not deigned to tell how it was, that with 
two exclusive companies, and the esta- 
blishment at Lloyd’s, that system had 
reached the maximum of perfection. The 
hon. member, in pronouncing that pane- 
gyric, must have forgotten the report of 
the committee of iSlO. Nor was he the 
only member who wholly overlooked that 
report. The worthy Alderman (Wood) 
had stated that there was nq necessity for 
the present bill, and that it was hurried on 
the attention of the House without any 
previous informatipn given. The answer 
to all these objections was, that the mea- 
sure had been fully inqfuired into, and that 
the committee had made a report which, 
for ability ^and accuracy, had not been 
exceeded. There was, therefore, no 
ground whatever for the statement, that 
the House was not in the possession of 
any evidence. The hon. member feared 
that the insurances would be ^o reduced 
by over-competition, that he should get 
his ships insured for nothing. The fact 
was, that if the charge was now too high, 
the competition would reduce it benefi- 
cially for the public. If, on the other 
hand, it was now at its greatest depres- 
sion, then the competition coqld not make 
it lower. Since the tJas and Water Com- 
panies were formed, the public had had 
the fullest supply. , There was^ a great 
want both of light and water until the com- 
petition was introduced. He recollected 
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when the first Water Company was intro- 
duced, the efi'ect of that competition was, 
to reduce the value of the shares of the 
first Water Company from 10,000/. to 
7,000/. He should therefore support the 
Bill, both on the principles of justice and 
expediency. 

Mr. Plummer said, that although the ad- 
vocates of the bill declared it was for the 
encouragement of competition, yet the 
effect of it would be to destroy competi- 
tion ; for if 50 or 60 joint-stock compa- 
nies were formed, was it to be supposed 
the 1,500 or 1,600 individuals who were 
at present engaged in it could continue to 
carry on their trade ? If these charters 
were only to be considered as leases for 
31 years, why introduce the words “ per- 
petual succession ? In that view, they 
differed from those other companies such 
as the East India and Bank, with whose 
provi^ons the legislature had interfered. 
The vested rights of private individuals 
were never invaded without granting ade- 
quate remuneration. The claims of com- 
panies secured by charters, stood on still 
stronger grounds. He thought the bill 
unnecessary to the public, most injurious 
to those whose interests were affected. 

Mr. Lockhartf in answer to the observa- 
tion of these charters being granted in 
perpetual succession, showed, that by a 
subsequent clause in the act, they were 
made determinable by the authority of 
parliament. He supported the bill. 

Mr. Manning considered the measure 
unnecessary, from the reduced rate 
at which all risks were at present under- 
written. 

Mr. Robertson entreated the House to 
look narrowly at this measure, so fraught 
with danger to the commercial interests 
of the country. Mr. Fox’s famous India 
bill, which at one period agitated every 
trading town in the empire, was not so 
pregnant with danger to the state. What 
were the names that stood foremost upon 
the lists of this new company ? Mr. Ba- 
ring, Mr. Rothschild, Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Alexander, and others — the whole United 
money interests of the empire. A com- 
pany thus formed was infinitely more 
dangerous than a chartered association of 
underwriters, personally responsible, and 
acting under limited restrictions. It 
would, in its branching out among the 
shareholders, eventually engross to itself 
all the underwriting of this great city. 
Now, the commerce of the country was 
at present rather a great agency business, 
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than any thing else; and, so far from 
sanctioning a company of this engrossing 
nature, parliament was bound to take care 
that the interests of those foreign mer- 
chants who sent their consignments to 
this country, should be protected in the 
most effectual and the least objectionable 
manner ; and this was only to be done, in 
his opinion, by the present system of 
underwriting. Unhappily, however, his 
majesty's ministers were disposed to lend 
too fond an ear to any suggestions coming 
from that mass of wealth which had been 
put in motion on this occasion. It was 
notorious that some of the individuals of 
whom it was composed were the great 
loancontractorsfor every power in Europe 
that proposed to raise money by borrow- 
ing in foreign markets. This itself might 
be an evil ; but, was it not apparent, that 
all those who joined this underwriting 
company, by the embarkation of their 
capital in the project, were in fact taking 
shares in those very loans? But this 
measure now before the House formed 
but one link in the fatal chain which his 
majesty's ministers had been for some 
time forging, and which would operate 
if it should be completed, to the destruc- 
tion of the whole commerce of the coun- 
try. His own experience had but too 
strongly exemplified to him the tendency 
which they seemed to have to encourage 
commercial projects of a novel and most 
hazardous character. There had been a 
committee sitting up stairs on the naviga- 
tion law s not long ago ; and, so far as it 
was proposed to review and consider the 
system, he fully concurred with the com- 
mittee. 

The House divided: Ayes 51. Noes 33. 
The bill was accordingly committed for 
Monday* 

Irish Butter Trade.] Mr. T. 
Wilson rose to move for leave to bring in 
a bill for regulating the Butter^ Trade of 
Ireland. He said the necessity of the bill 
arose out of the extensive frauds that 
were practiced by persons engaged in im- 
porting butter from Ireland. There was 
a regular practice of putting false brands 
and false names on the casks, which 
had produced great loss to the London 
importers. 

Mr. Hutchinson urged the necessity of ' 
giving time to allow the bill to go to Cork 
in order to obtain thg qpinion of his con- { 
atituents upon it. i 

Sir H. Parnell was surprised that no i 
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member of his majesty’s government bad 
given an opinion upon the motion, as the 
object of the bill was clearly at variance 
with all those principles upon which they 
professed to act. The proposed bill wps 
to correct frauds in the butter trade, by 
enacting new regulations ; while the real 
cause of the frauds were the impolitic 
regulations of the existing law for regula- 
ting the butter trade. The true remedy 
for the frauds complained of, was to repeal 
the act of 1812; for this act, by requiring 
the branding of the quality of the butter 
on the cask, enabled the exporting mer- 
chants to use false brands, and impose 
upon the foreign merchant. These evils 
he had foretold, and it was not his fault 
that they bad occurred, as he had divided 
the House upon the act of 1812. He had 
received a petition within a few days from 
the gentlemen farmers of the Queen's 
County, concerned in the butter business 
complaining of the regulations of the act 
of 1812, and desiring the repeal of it and 
making the trade quite free. They com- 
plained of the vexatious oppression of 
placing their property at the disposal of 
tasters and weightmasters, and of the 
heavy expenses and losses attending the 
sale of butter. This act of 1812 was full 
of injurious regulations. Nothing could 
be more unjust and absurd, tlian to require 
the value of butter to be fixed by a public 
officer, supposed to have most extraordin 
nary powers of taste. The delay of 
weighing all the casks at public scales 
was attended with the greatest inconveni- 
ence and loss to farmers, by keeping them 
away from their homes. The regulation 
about the weight of butter to be put into 
a cask was equally unjust, and a source of 
loss to the farmer ; for if more was packed 
in a cask than the law allowed, the buyer 
could not pay for it, The limiting the 
kinds of wood of which the casks were to 
be made, was very injurious in a qountry 
where trees Were scarce, and where other 
wood, besides those allowed, was fit for 
casks. The whole of the act was founded 
on the falsest and most generally exploded 
principles. He hoped the House would 
go with him in opposing the bill of the 
hon. member, which had for its object the 
upholding of the act of 1812 by new re- 
gulations, and that they would prefer a 
bill which he should move for on a future 
occasion, for repealing the act of 1812. 

Mr. Huskisson was quite ready to ad- 
mit that'the existing regulations were con- 
trary to all sound principles, and that 
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they must necessarily be attended with 
all the practical inconvenience which had 
been mentioned. He thought the subject 
ought to be fully inquired into next ses- 
sipn. In respect to the proposed bill, he 
understood it went to correct some parti- 
cular evil arising out of the general law, 
and as such, for the purpose of providing a 
temporary remedy, lie was not disposed to 
refuse permission to bring it in, but he 
begged to be understood as not in any 
degree pledging himself to support the 
bill in its future stages, or to take^any 
part in continuing the existing regula- 
tions. 

Mr. S. Rice was disposed to take the 
same view with the hon. baronet. He be- 
lieved great practical injury was sustained 
by the farmers, and that it was well worthy 
of the consideration of the House, 
whether or not the whole of the existing 
regulations should be repealed. 

Sir J. Neteport defended the act of 1812, 
by saying, tliat the state oi' society inireland, 
andthe description of persons engaged in the 
manufacture of butter, made it necessary 
to protect the biiyer»of butter from frauds. 
These had been practised to a great ex- 
tent before the act of 1812, particularly 
in the districts of the county referred to 
by the hon. baronet ; and unless the regu- 
lations were continued, every description 
of fraud would be again practised by the 
persons engaged in making butter. 

Mr. Mali rice Fitzgerald sslUI, that these 
regulations had been productive of great 
vexation in the county with which he was 
best acquainted, and hoped that the pre- 
sident of the board of trade would carry 
into effect next session, the inquiry so 
much called for. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Scotch Jury Bj ll.] On the order of 
the day for the third reading of the Scotch 
Juries bill, 

Mr. Home Drummond said, he was 
fiorry to be obliged to state, in this late 
stage of the bill, objections that went 
rather to the details than to the principle 
of the measure. But he had been deprived 
of the means of making these objections 
in the proper stage, when it was in the 
committee. He differed little in prin> 
ciple from the hon. member who brought 
in the bill, and he knew that tiie princi- 
ples on which it was the object of the 
iion, and learned gentleman to legislate 
were approved of by the House. But 
te thought the bill, in its present shape. 
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would lead to inextricable difficulties, and 
great embarrassment in practice. He said, 
that though he was not aware of any prac- 
tical evil that had resulted from the pre- 
sent system of nomination of juries by 
the judges, he thought it objectionable in 
theory, and should not defend it, as the 
opinion of the House had been repeatedly 
expressed on the subject. It oppeard to 
him perfectly practicable to introduce an 
unexceptionable substitute for this prac- 
tice, by arranging the lists of jurors 
into classes ‘of landed men burgesses, 
&c. and balloting a number, to be fixed, 
out of each class. In tins way that 
great excellence of the present sys- 
tem would be preserved, hy which, from 
every jury containing a portion of every 
different class of society, both prosecutors 
and prisoners were preserved from the 
prejudices and biasses of any one descrip- 
tion of persons, and juries were in reality 
a sort of representatives of the country. 
He hoped it would be kept in mind, that 
the juries about which the House was 
legislating, came in place of all grand and 
petty juries, of all common and special 
juries, in all crimes, whether felonies or 
misdemeanours ; and therefore it was of 
the utmost importance to guard well the 
manner of proceeding. Tlie regulations 
about parishes and columns were likely to 
be attended with no other effect than 
creating trouble and difficulty in conduct- 
ing trials. All this first part of the bill 
appeared to have been framed on the 
idea of there being no ballot, but a 
system of rotation in the selection of 
juries; and when it was afterwards deter- 
mined to insert the clauses about ballot, 
it did not seem to have occurred to the 
hon. member to remove the other clauses, 
originally drawn with a different view. If 
ihe principal gentlemen of the country 
were to be summoned from the remotest 
parts of counties, to try an old woman 
before the sheriff for stealing a shirt from 
a hedge, was it expected they would 
come as they did under the present sys- 
tem, from a feeling he had often admired 
of public duty, from great distances, at 
much expense and inconvenience ? 
Penalties might be resorted to, but he 
thought them a bad substitute for public 
spirit ; and it was likely the bill would 
operate as an objection to jury trials be- 
fore the inferior courts. Many of the re- 
gulations were expy-egised, even in inatterg 
of the smallest consequence, in such 
peremptory language, that the displacing 
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a name, or mistaking a parish, or the most 
trifling variation, might often stop the 
whole proceedings of a circuit court. He 
thought there was already too much ob- 
struction to the course of justice in crimi- 
nal trials in Scotland from technical 
niceties, which it was the duty of the pri- 
soner’s counsel to enforce; and this bill 
was calculated greatly to aggravate the 
evil. The hon. member commented at 
considerable length on the different clauses 
of the bill, which he described as cumber- 
some and useless, and pointed out various 
inconsistencies and imperfections, to 
which he objected in detail. It seemed 
very strange that one important clause of 
the bill should be so expressed as to ex- 
tend to all trials, whether civil or criminal, 
before the inferior courts ; another, about 
objections to jurors, was quite unintel- 
ligible, and seemed to confer a power to 
sustain objections to all the jurors that 
were applicable to any one of them. He 
was not stating these as insurmountable 
obstacles ; on tlie contrary, they might 
easily have been removed in a committee ; 
but certainly the bill, in its present shape, 
was in a very unfit slate to pass into a law, 
and would do little credit to the House, 
or to those who framed it. 

The bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday f May 31. 

Roman Catholic Petitions.] Earl 
Grey rose to oiler a petition which had 
been put into his hands, signed by certain 
Roman Cai holies of Ireland. The peti- 
tioners stated, that the Union^ instead of 
restoring them to their rights, had been of 
no benefit to them; and that they looked 
on it as having greatly aggravated all the 
evils under which the petitioners before 
suffered, and having in addition inflicted a 
greater evil still, by taking away from the 
country a resident gentry, and depriving 
the people of their natural protectors. 
The next object of which the petitioners 
complained, was the system of tithes, 
which was a more special injury to them, 
as seven-eighths of the people were Ca- 
tholics, who contributed to these tithes 
for a church, from which they not only 
derived no advantage, but from the mem- 
bers of which, the petitioners stated, they 
met with nothing buA contumely and in- 
sult. The petition also complained of the 
administration of justice, not in the upper 
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courts, but in the local jurisdictions and 
subordinate courts. Tlie petitioners also 
complained of the spirit of party in Ire- 
land, which had pervaded corporations, 
and caused their affairs to be so managed, 
that they were productive of the greatest op- 
pression to the petitioners. The petition- 
ers further stated, that all these acts and 
hardships had their source in those penal 
statutes, ^hich excluded them from tlje 
privileges of the rest of their countrymen* 
They also stated, that there could be no 
hope for the permanent tranquillity of 
Ireland, unless the disabilities of which 
the petitioners complained were removed. 
They prayed, therefore,* that there might 
be a reform in the temporalities of the 
Church ; a reform in the corporation lawgj 
that Orangemen might be excluded from 
Juries, and the Catholics relieved from the 
disabilities under which they labour. Before 
he determined on presenting the peti- 
tion, he had felt it to be his duty to ascer- 
tain that it contained nothing disrespect- 
ful to their lordships, and beyond that, he 
conceived it was not his business to in- 
quire ; for, according to his view, the pre- 
senting a petition was an act purely mi- 
nisterial, which no noble lord could be ex- 
cused for not performing on account of 
any difference of opinion as to the matter 
which the petition might contain. He 
bad said this much, because there were in 
the petition statements with many parts 
of which he could not agree. He had 
therefore left to the persons from whom 
he received the pe|.ition, after stating to 
them his opinion, to say, whether they 
would choose to make him the medium 
for presenting it. The answer returned 
was, that they still wvished he would pre- 
sent it, and give it his support as far as he 
could ; and it was in consequence of that 
request that he had now the honour of ad- 
dressing their lordships. With respect to 
the main object of the petition — the re- 
moval of those disabilities and disqualifi- 
cations by which the Roman Catholics 
were excluded from a full participation in 
the advantages of the British constitution 
— it certainly had his fullest concurrence. 
Retaining as he did, the opinion he had 
on all occasions expressed, with respect 
to those disqualifications, he should, when- 
ever that question came to be discussed, 
support it with the same zeal as hereto- 
fore. With the other prayers of the peti- 
tion, he certainly could not agree ; and he 
could not help considering it a subject of 
much regret that they should appear in 
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it. : One of those statements, he could 
confidently gay, was totally unfounded. It 
was that in which it was stated to be re- 
ported, that the faction, of which the pe- 
titioners complained, had the countenance 
and support of an illustrious personage 
(^e. duke of York). Now, he was sin- 
fl^eely. convinced, that however much that 
illustrious person might differ in opinion 
with the petitioners, the natural benevo- 
lence of his heart would make it his wish 
to extend to ail persons the benefits of the 
British constitution, and that it was only 
a paramount sense of duty which induced 
him to oppose a prayer for such an ob- 
ject. With regard to the extraneous to- 
pics to which he had alluded, he consi- 
dered those by whom they were introdu- 
ced to have been very ill advised. He in 
particular disapproved of the sweeping 
nuuiner. in which the petitioners spoke of 
disfranchisement of corporations, and the 
reform of the temporalities of the church. 
Differing from former petitions so much as 
this did, it was not possible to refrain 
from lamenting that such a difference 
should be exhibited ; but, however much 
that might be a matter of regret, it 
ought to be none of surprise ; for, it was 
the effect of disappointment and irritation, 
produced by a long continued system of 
misgovernrnent, both civil and religious, 
in Ireland. By this system of mis- 
government parties had been kept in 
conflict with each other, throughout every 
part of the united kingdom. Those who 
were lately taught to ^encourage a hope 
that their complaints would be listened to, 
were disappointed and overwhelmed with 
despair. This was to be expected from 
the instability and fluctuating nature of 
the measures of the government; for he | 
was convinced that the evils of Ireland i 
were much aggravated by the present 
state of the administration. The soil was 
rich and fertile, but those who laboured 
it were ip poverty. That a* people pos- 
sessing warm hearts, high feelings, and 
every quality capable of rendering them 
great aud prosperous, should be reduced 
to the state, in which the people of Ireland 
now were, without any fault on the part 
of government, was a proposition so con- 
trary to every acknowledged principle, 
that he could not for a moment give It 
credit. The situation of Ireland must 
therefore be the effect of a long series of 
years of misgovernrnent ;but theevils arising 
from that general misgovernrnent were as 
lie had said, greatly aggrayated by the pre- 
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sent state of the administration. Their 
lordships knew that there was a division 
in the cabinet, which cQuId not fail to 
produce most mischievous fruits. One of 
the consequences of this division was, that 
by one party the hopes of the Catholics 
were excited ; by the other, the fears of 
the Protestants were alarmed. The hos- 
tile parties in the country were brought 
into the field. The one was encouraged 
to advance demands which the other was 
taught to resist. Thus, while disappoint- 
ment and despair were experienced on the 
one hand, an insulting triumph was ex- 
hibited on the other ; so that Ireland was 
never before in such a state as it was at 
present. He therefore felt most anxious 
for the removal of the great cause of that 
state of things. With a sincere wish that 
a favourable opportunity would soon arise 
for directing their lordships* attention to 
the main object of the petition, he should 
content himself with moving that it be 
laid on the table. 

The clerk proceeded to read the peti- 
tion, which was discovered to be divided 
into two parts, each on a distinct and un- 
connected piece of parchment, in conse- 
quence of which, it was withdrawn. 

Welch Judicature.] Lord Cax^dor 
rose to move certain resolutions relative 
to the administration of Justice in Wales. 
It had been, he said, in various periods of 
our history, frequently endeavoured to 
effect 8 reformation in the system of the 
judicature of Wales. It was to him unac- 
countable, that after petitions had been 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
complaining of the want of a due ad- 
ministration of justice — after committees 
of both Houses had made reports, recom- 
mending an adequate reformation— it was 
to him unaccountable, that the executive 
government should remain indifferent to 
the subject. He should conclude with 
' moving, that the House should resolve 
itself into a committee, for the purpose 
; of entertaining the'following resolutions : 

1 — First : “ That, in the judicature of 
I Wales, there exists not a due administra- 
tion of justice: secondly, that such defect 
had arisen from the local and unlimited 
authority of the Welch judges: and, 
thirdly, that such an addition be made to 
the number of English judges, so as to 
include Wales in the English Circuits.^’ 

The Lord ChmMor observed, that 
under the present constitution of the judi- 
cature of Wales, there was an access tq 
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the courts of Westminster. He had now 
been for nearly forty years acquainted 
with those courts, and, during that period, 
he had known of only six applications to 
the courts of Westminster from the Welch 
courts. The motion of the noble lord 
deserved great consideration. The sub- 
ject might merit the attention of a select 
committee, and certainly, the change 
ought not to be made without it ; but, if 
it were now appointed, no report could 
be made during the present session. On 
this account, the noble lord* had called 
upon the House, on the sudden, to re- 
solve itself into a committee, in order to 
adopt certain resolutions. Of such a 
summary course of proceeding he (the 
lord chancellor) could by no means ap- 
prove, and would therefore resist the 
motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdotvn was of opi- 
nion, that the noble mover had made out 
a strong case for the adoption of his re- 
solutions. The mode in which justice was 
administered in Wales required immediate 
reform, and under such circumstances it 
was not surprising that the noble mover 
should propose a course of proceeding 
somewhat sudden and summary. In 
England, the judges were chosen for their 
legal learning, and high ch^iracters, and 
were independent of the Crown. In 
Wales, they were appointed, not for their 
professional attainments, but from poli- 
tical influence, and they were in general 
the creatures of the minister of the day. 
The proposition was supported by the 
sound principles of British law. 

The House divided — for the resolutions 
6. Against them 14. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday f May SI. 

Roman Catholic Claims — Peti- 
tion OF Catholics of Ireland.] Mr. 
Plunkett rose to present a petition, from 
the ** undersigned” Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, praying for relief from the penal 
laws which still oppressed them. He 
begged to state, in presenting this peti- 
tion, that he entirely concurred in its con- 
tents, with the exception of one single 
paragraph or observation. The petition 
was, with the exception of the passage to 
which he had alluded, drawn up with 
temper and propriety. It stated truly, 
that the petitioners \aer£ not now under 
the necessity of making a parade of their 
attachment to the constitution, or their 
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loyalty, for those were already known. 
They further stated, that they should 
never forget the grace and kindness shown 
to Ireland bv his majesty, during his late 
visit, and the benevolent effort he had 
made for the extinction of the party 
differences which had so long convulsed 
their country. If the royal intentions, 
they added, had been frustrated, it was 
not by any act of the Catholics, but by 
their enemies, and that they had held the 
royal injunction sacred, until their priest- 
hood and their religion bad been oppro- 
briously assailed V by the highest aigni-* 
taries of the church established by law.’* 
This was the passage which he wished had 
not been inserted in the petition ; for it 
was calculated to introduce an angry and 
recriminatory feeling into their question^ 
which was calculated to mar its progress, 
which, in his judgment, materially de- 
pended upon the discussion being divested 
of every irritable, and above all of every 
polemical topic. The petitioners appealed 
to the events of the last two years, to 
show that there could be no peace in Ire-, 
land, as long as the great preponderating 
portion of the people were shut out by the 
minority from the enjoyment of those civil 
rights to which both were equally entitled. 
They pointed out the injurious and galling 
effects which bad sprung from this mono- 
poly of power— the expense it entailed 
upon England— the poverty and insubor- 
dination which it perpetuated in Ireland, 
— and they praised the administration of 
the marquis Wellesley for its equity and 
mildness. They respectfully submitted to 
the House, whether the time had not 
arrived when, instead of coercion and ex- 
clusion, a middle course ought to be pur- 
sued by the legislature towards Ireland^ 
and declared the enthusiastic gratitude, 
with which they should hail so wise and 
salutary a change in the policy of the 
government. He begged particularly to 
oe understood as presenting a petition 
from the “ undersigned*' Catholics, he 
believed 1800 in number, and from thei 
undersigned” only. In doing so, he, 
disclaimed being under the control of any 
body of petitioners, or connected with 
any party of them in Ireland. He waa. 
peculiarly anxious to have this particularly 
understood. In presenting this petitlcntj; , 
he wished to state further, that he did not ; 
contemplate any ulterior motion upon it 
in the present session. He had alwajFSt: 
in the discussions upon this question, re- . 
served to himself the right of judging, * 
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when he should found upon tlie petition 
of the Catholics a motion fot further pro- 
ceedings ; and, in abstaining, in the pre- 
sent sesfion, from founding any such 
motion* upon the petition, he was gratified 
to find that he acted in coincidence with 
the opinions of his oldest and best friends 
of the Catholics, who concurred with him 
ki thinking, that any motion now would 
I^e unavailing and hopeless. When he 
Could not advance their question, he cer- 
tainly should, in the exercise of their 
judgment, refrain from taking any step 
which could do no good. He still retained 
unaltered every opinion he had formed 
upon the Catholic question : those opi- 
nions had been formed according to the 
best dictates of his judgment, upon very 
mature deliberation, and after the most 
unprejudiced view of the whole subject. 
He had no motive to prompt them, but a 
sense of justice and sound policy. Pre- 
judice entered not into his consideration ; 
for if he had any, it would have applied 
the other way. He had reflected upon 
and examined, over and over again, these 
opinions; and looking at the state of Ire- 
land, at the state of England, and at the 
state of Europe, he saw every where 
reasons for the more deep confirmation of 
his opinion, not only of the justice and of 
the importance, but of the urgency of 
this act of concession, and that every 
hour of delay which it encotintered was 
calculated to diminish its chance of ensur- 
ing tranquillity and peace [hear, hear]. 
Of this also he was most positively con- 
vinced — that whatever temporary obsta- 
cles were in the way of this cause, its ad- 
vancement and*ulumate success could not 
be prevented, and that onward to its final 
Consummation it must proceed with uner- 
ring force. 

Ordered to lie on the tabic. 

Roman Catholic Ass.octation- 
Petition fuom Ireland against.] ! 
Mr. Bro^niuvot in rising lb present a pe- i 
tition, respecting the Homan Catholic j 
Association of Dublin, said, that the sub- 
ject, on which lie had to address the 
House, was as well entitled to mature 
consideration, as any subject tliat had 
been brought before the House during 
the present session. He hoped, also, that 
it would attract the attention of his ma- 
jesty’s ministers— not an attention which 
produced a speech or two, soon uttered 
and soon forgotten, but an attention which j 
would lead to the fearless and impartial j 
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I exercise of the powers entrusted to them 
for the preservation of the peace of Ire- 
land, or to their calling, if necessary, for 
stronger powers from Parliament. He 
was authorized by a gentleman of the 
highest respectability, to state, that the 
petition had been most carefully pre- 
pared ; that the petitioners were freehold- 
ers at the time assembled in Dublin ; and 
he was assured that if it had been exposed 
but one day it would have received thou- 
sands of signatures. But, if there was 
but one name attached to it, it would be- 
speak attention, from the importance of 
the truths it announced, and the magni- 
tude of the evils it exposed. The pe- 
titioners stated, that they hoped to see 
their country restored to the blessings of 
peace and harmony. They represented, 
and he agreed with them, that the inter- 
nal peace and harmony of Ireland was in- 
consistent with the existence of this Ca- 
tliolic Association. The petitioners stated, 
that they found, if not the full cause, at 
least one essential cause, of the present 
dissentions in Ireland, and that was, the 
Catholic Association now sitting in a 
form almost parliamentary in the Irish me- 
tropolis. He said, almost parliamentary, 
for they held their regular sessions, nomi- 
nated their committees, received petitions, 
referred them to their committee of griev- 
ance, ordered a census of the population 
to be taken, and had actually proceeded 
to do that w'hich the House of Commons 
was alone tlie constitutional organ of im- 
posing ; namely, to levy a tax upon the 
nation. They assessed the cities, towns, 
and even parishes, appointing collectors 
in every district, lor the receipt of a tax 
which they called “ Catholic Jtent.” l or 
what purposes this fund was raised was, in 
part, left in obscurity ; but the objects 
which were avowed, were not calculated 
to throw a favourable light on those which 
were left behind. The first alleged pur- 
pose was, the supply of a Catholic priest- 
hood to America ; the next, to supply a 
Catholic priesthood to England. The 
Catholics in England, they said, had 
multiplied almost beyond their hopes. 
The emigration, in consequence of the 
French revolution, had, for a lime, sup- 
plied England with a priesthood, but now 
that source had ceased, it would well be- 
come the charit y of the people of Ireland 
to step in to the aid ‘of their haughty 
neighbours. Tiie next avowed purpose 
of the tax was to buy up such part of 
the independent press, as should propa- 
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gate opinions obnoxious <0 tliis swCTooii* 
stituted legbilature* He would put» it to 
any nian who knew the state of Ireland, 
and the disposition of its inhabitants) 
whether such a focus of inflamtnatton 
could with safety be allowed to exist in 
that country ? The Irish were not a cold 
and phlegmatic people, but like touch- 
wood, liable to ignition upon the appli- 
cation of that indanraiable matter which 
this association was weekly disseminating 
amongst them. If in England, where the 
people were less liable to inflammation, 
the government felt it necessary, during a 
period of momefntary distress, to put down 
the factious demagogues who excited 
them to mischief, it was surely not un- 
reasonable for those who were anxious to 
preserve the peace of Ireland, to expect 
that a similar step would be taken to ex- 
tinguish the peculiar spirit of discord, 
which, in the very centre of Dublin, was 
raised and upheld, for the dissemination 
of every species of calumny and mis- 
representation, and for holding out to a 
heated and feverish people, as direct a 
provocation to resort to arms for a redress 
of grievances as designing men could 
give, with sufficient cunning for the pre- 
servation of their own personal safety. 
Was it nothing, that thegovernmentshould 
suffer such a body to exist under its own 
eye, and to proceed upon an organized 
plan of calumny and defamation against 
all whom they deemed their opponents ? 
To such an extent had they carried this 
system, that the archbishop of Dublin 
could hardly quit his house, without being 
exposed to popular insult, in consequence 
of the calumnies which had been circu- 
lated against him. Again: as long as the 
Catholic Association was permitted to sit 
in Dublin, the members of that House in 
vain renewed their request each session, 
for freedom of speech in parliament. He 
vTOM'yt&T complain of any fair discussion, 
out of doors of whatwassaid in parliament; 
but, if any man in that House expressed 
sentiments opposed to* the views of the 
Catholic Association, he was made the 
object of their calumny ; and a man must 
possess more than the ordinary nerve and 
contempt for popular opinion than was 
expected in a country like this, before he 
could be called upon to expose himself to 
such a tide of calumny. It was said, that 
this association mat for the purpose of pe- 
titioning. He believ^cl they met for no 
such purpose; the Catholics of Ireland 
wanted no assistants to prepare their oe- 
VOL.XI. ^ 


titions, fikioat every peasant in Ireltild 
could draw each a petition up, as well a» A 
statesman, and he had never heard of any 
of their petitions failing from inaccuracy 
in the recital of the grievance. But, the 
fact was, that this Catholic Association^ 
though.it assembled last January, and 
met on successive oeoasioni since, for the 
dissemination of licentious harangues, had 
always adjourned without prepming pe« 
titions. He believed the real object waS| 
not to petition, but by a bold and mena* 
cing tone, and by the exhibition of Dum« 
bers at their becks, to coerce the legis* 
latureinto any measures they chose to 
dictate. All these proceedings,* if they 
did not amount to treason, were only se-* 
parated from it by a very thin partitioD^ 
It was a great aggravation of the com^ 
plaint against this association, that their 
conduct tended to diminish the value of 
the ri^ht of petitioning. The tumultuous 
exercise of this right had often been 
made the plea, not only of casting off 
the excess, but of bringing the original 
right into jeopardy. Those who did so, 
were not the friends of the right in ge- 
neral; and the respectable part of the 
Catholics of Ireland had a right to call out 
to be relieved from their most injurious ad- 
vocates. The great evil of these societies 
was, that they were too prone to forget 
the original object of their institution; 
moderation and good sense were kicked 
out of doors, and those whose talents and 
stations entitled them io take a lead, 
were overborne by factious demagogues 
and ignorant upstarts. They had departed 
from their original object, and left all 
decorum behind them. Theyjiad out- 
raged the feelings of* every Protebtant in 
Ireland, and scandalized all the loyal and 
respectable Roman Catholics. The great 
body of the respectable Catholics had 
great cause to complain of being mixed 
up and confounded with men, whose only 
title to confidence was, that they had just 
talent enough to cheat the law ; and with 
respect to the great question of Catholic 
Emancipation, he was persuaded they 
cared not one pin about it, provided they 
could administer to their own vanity and 
ambition ; to gratify the one and promote 
the other, they would not hesitate to en- 
danger the peace Irelanf* or defeat tha^ 
cause, of whi<;^h they pretended to be 
the advocates. Now, he had been asked 
over and over again, how it was that tlie 
attorney general for Ireland, who had 
some time ago wielded his thunders with 
SP 
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such aWcrity. did not interfere, and par- 
ticularly when it was said that those who 
produced so much agitation plumed thcm- 
telves (falsely no doubt) upon the hope 
that they had some place of safety under 
his protection ? They supposed that they 
did not come within the reach of any 
enactment of law t it was thought by them 
that they did not come within the 33rd 
Geo. Srd, because they did not set them- 
selves up as the representatives of the 
people : they did not come within the six 
acts, because they did nqt extend to any 
societies but those which were held out of 
doors ; and because they had no corres- 
ponding secretaries. They had secre- 
taries in all the different parishes in Ire« 
land, but then they did not correspond ; 
and therefore they hoped that their so- 
ciety did not come within the scope of 
the "law. Upon that subject he did not 
feel himself competent to give an opi- 
nion ; but he could not help thinking, that 
if the attorney-general was as desirous to 
come at these men as he was at the bottle- 
throwers at the theatre, some means would 
be found to do so. Sure he was, that it 
was at variance with all law and all prin- 
ciples of government, that a body of men 
. should exist exercising the power of tax- 
ing the people distinct from that assembly 
which was recognized by the law of the 
land* The question then was, which was 
to be supreme, the parliament of England, 
or the Catholic Association ? He there- 
fore called upon the House to provide a 
remedy for the situation in which they 
now stood. In making tliis call, he could 
not be charged with inconsistency, for in 
the course of the present session he had 
used strong language i)n the danger to be 
apprehended from all parades and proces- 
sions of all descriptions in Ireland. He 
was himself a member of the Orange So- 
ciety, and was ready to bear any blame 
that might be cast upon him on tliat ac- 
count. He believed that the principles of 
the Orange Societies were most just, 
praiseworthy, and constitutional. They 
were the same principles which set in mo- 
tion the great whig families in the cause 
of the Revolution, and which w’ould render 
their services honoured as long as the bill 
•of rights should be preserved. What he 
bad before said, and would now repeat, 
was, that wlien Orange or Catholic pro- 
cessions took place and dhdangered the 
lives of his majesty s subjects, the law 
should be rigorously and impartially en- 
forced against all persons, without regard 
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to pHnciples and opinions. He did not 
wish to deal with opinions, but only with 
overt acts. He trusted that he had said 
enough to satisfy every dispassionate man. 
that the Catholic Association was calcu- 
lated to keep alive much exasperation in 
Ireland. It had originally been his inten- 
tion, to have moved that the petition be 
referred to the committee now sitting on 
the subject of the disturbed districts of 
Ireland, but he found that »he was pre- 
vented from taking that course by the 
forms of the^House. 

Mr. Plunkett said, that the hon. member 
had more than insinuated, that a strong 
feeling was entertained that he (Mr. P.) 
had neglected his duty ; he did not at all 
seem to think there was any imperfection 
in the law, but had expressed his astonish- 
ment, that tliose who had proceeded 
against the bottle-throwers at the theatre 
had left untouched the Catholic Associa- 
tion. Now, he could assure the hon. 
member, that any apprehensions which 
might be entertained, either by the lion, 
member himself or his friends, could not 
induce him to change that course of con- 
duct which he had uniformly endeavoured 
to pursue, in the discharge of his duty. 
In every instance in which lie had exer- 
cised his official powers* as attorney-ge- 
neral for Ireland, he had looked straight- 
forward to his object, without any consi- 
deration as to sect or party. Whenever 
he had perceived a violation of the law 
which the public interest required to be 
prosecuted, he bad fearlessly come for- 
ward to undertake the prosecution. Whe- 
ther a candid construction had always been 
put upon his motives, it was for the House 
to judge. Ail that he would say was* that 
the same course which he had hitherto 
pursued he would still continue to pursue. 
He would pursue no left-handed justice ; 
but he would, so far as the laws would 
enable him, whenever he met ‘Win. tiano' 
gression of the law, from whatever party 
it might proceed, immediately visit it with 
punishment. The hon. member had pro- 
fessed himself, not only a vindicator, but 
a member of the Orange Association. He 
could assure the hon. member, that if he 
were furnished with satisfactory evidence, 
be would not be found backward in trying 
the strength of tlic law against a gentleman 
making that profession, and he would abide 
the consequences of the censure of ]those 
respectable persons^ who blamed him for 
not prosecuting the Catholic Association. 
Neither the hon. member nor any other 
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person in that House coula be more con- these circumstances, hetrusted the House 
vinced than he was ofthe necessity of closely would not adopt the sentiments contained 
attending to the proceedings of that body ; in the petition, or resort to any measures 
but he did not feel called upon to make any inconsistent with the spirit of impartiality, 
declaration, as to whether it was within the Sir T. Lethbridge thought, that the pe- 
reach of the Jaw or not, or whether it was tition deserved the minutest attention. It 
the intention of government to adopt any had been said, that the Orangemen had 
measures on the subject. He should, in- provoked the conduct of the Catholic 
deed, be unworthy the confidence of those Association ; but the things complained of 
witii whom he acted, if he suffered any would never have occurred but for that 
such declaration to be drawn from him, in association. Had they ever heard, on the 
consequence ofwhat had fallenfrom the hon. part of the Orangemen, any of the overt 
member. He should not tal^ the trouble acts now committing by the Catholic As- 
to inquire why the hon. member was so sociation ? 

anxious that hesnould proceed against the Mr. Hutchinson said, he had heard the 
Catholic Association ; but he was rather remarks of the attorney-general for Ire- 
surprised that the hon. member had not land with infinite satisfaction, and hoped 
taken the trouble to make some inquiry tjiat they had met with the approbation of 
respecting the legality of other societies, all his colleagues. He trusted that mi- 
The hon. member said, that he had a right nisters, individually and collectively, were 
to call upon parliament to put down the determined to administer impartial justice 
Catholic Association, because he had in Ireland. 

blamed the Orange processions. Did the Colonel Trench said, that whatever 
hon. member, after having professed him- might be the intentions of the Catholic 
self to be a member of the Orange society Association, the consequences of their pro- 
— and it was the first time that a member ceedings had been most disastrous. He 
of that House had ventured to make such had looked into the proceedings of this 
a profession, think that he had done enough seJf-cotistituted parliament, under the in- 
when he blamed the proceedings which fluence of its protector, O’Connell, and he 
emanated from the society, leaving the found that a most insidious proposition liad 
society itself uncensured ? Did the hon. been issued, calling upon ail parties to give 
member think that he had discharged his their assistance in the collection of tithes 
duly, because, having entered into an un- in kind. Now, the construction which he 
lawful association, the object of which was put upon this proposition was, that its ob- 
to overstep the pale of the laws, and to ject was to prevent any diminution of that 
overawe and control the government, he acrimonious feeling which existed on the 
discountenanced the murders and assassi- subject of tithes. No man would be more 
nations which resulted from it ? If men of happy than he should, that the Catholic 
high birth, talent, and character in the clergy should have an adequate provision ; 
country, condescended to associate them- but it was impossible to dqpy that the ob- 
selves in clubs with the lowest dregs of the ject of the assoeij^^ion was, to establish 
community, they would find it impossible. Catholic supremacy. Even in that House 
when the hour of danger arrived, to stop he had heard it laid down as a principle, 
the mischief which must naturally result that the religion of a country should be 
from such a state of things. He thought regulated by the creed of the majority of 
it"'*. ouhV vie* more judicious in the hon. the people. He firmly believed that there 
member to reserve some of the advice’, were men among the Irish Catholics, ac- 
whicli he seemed anxious to bestow upon tuated solely by selfisli views, and anxious, 
him ( Mr. P. ), for himself and his friends, in order that tliose views might be gratified, 
Mr. M, Fitzgerald said, it was matter to keep the country in constant disturb- 
of notoriety, that at the period of the ance, 

king’s visit to Ireland, whatever might be Mr. Warre declared that the Catholic 
the provocation received, the Catholics population were by no means indifi’erent 
had come to a resolution to bury their to Catholic emancipation. Ofthe associa- 
animosities in oblivion. In that resolu- tion he would say nothing, but that he 
tion they persevered for two years ; and wished to see the cause of emancipation 
if they had subsequently abandoned this in other hands, and regretted that Catho- 
pacific disposition, it jiad been with a view lies of birth, character, and infiuence, did 
ofopposing an assumed attitude of defence not unite to place the cause under their 
vn the pari of their opponents. Under own guidance. 
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Mr. Bromnhw expressed bis astonish- 
ipent that, on a question so important as 
ttie present, not one of bis majesty’s 
ministers had condescended to state 
whether or not he considered the associa- 
Upn legal. All that the attorney-general 
had said was, that he was quite readj^ to 
WSe any information which he might 
Wbtain against him (Mr. B.) if he could 
establish that he belonged to an Orange 
association. He was ready to give the 
ri^ht hon. gentleman every information he 
might require respecting, the Orange asso- 
ciations. They were composed of men 
of known principles, of great talents, and 
who had performed eminent services to 
their country, notwithstanding the cloud 
which, on every occasion, it was attempt- 
ed to throw over them. But, the question 
before the House was, the character of 
die Catholic Association ; and on . that 
question not one of his majesty’s ministers 
bad thought proper to speak. 

Mr. Plunkett threw himself on the 
candour and fairness of the House, if any 
hon. member had a right so to press an 
individual holding the situation of public 
rosccutor. The hon. gentleman himself 
ad said, that he was not sure that the 
Catholic Association, although violating 
the spirit, was not at the same time, 
cheating the letter of the law. Suppose 
he (Mr. P.) were of the same opinion — 
was he to state it in that House ? or was 
he to declare, that,^ altiiough their pro- 
ceedings did not bripg them within the 
letter of the law, he would nevertheless 
prosecute them? Would that be wise? 
He bad no difhculty in declaring it as bis 
opinion, that ^he Catholic Association 
should be narrowly \^alched ; and if he 
once saw his way clearly in point of law, 
and in point of prudence, he would nqt , 
shrink from his task. He certainly 
thought that the intemperance and folly 
of the association were more calculated 
indefiiiitely to postpone the success of the 
Catholic cause, than all the eflbrts of the 
most bitter enemies of the cause. Still, 
however, he must remonstrate against 
being unfairly pressed on the subject. He 
would not say whether the proceedings of 
the association were legal or illegal, but 
would reserve to himself the full exercise 
of his own discretion on the subject. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he came 
down expecting that the hon. member 
would follow up his motion for laying the 
petition on the table, by another motion, 
to refer it to the consideration of a coin* 
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mittee;ion which latter motion he (Mr. 
C.) would have been ready to give his 
opinion. But, the hon. member had no 
right, merely on presenting a petition, to 
call on the members of government to 
express their opinions on some of the most 
important concerns of the empire. Such 
a proceeding he held to be most inconve- 
nient. If ministers addressed to the 
House any opinions coming within the 
range of their functions, those opinions 
were entitled to be received with respect ; 
but, he (Mrl C.) claimed no respect for 
any legal opinion of his. If the hon. 
member asked for his legal opinion on any 
subject, he would reply, that it was his 
duty to take the opinion of his majesty’s 
legal advisers. The fact was, that it was 
most difficult for government to act with 
sound discretion in cases where free insti- 
tutions, and all that grew out of free 
institutions, proceeded to any excess. In 
all such cases, a prudent government 
would consider, whether more danger 
might not result from checking the mis- 
chief, than from allowing it to run out and 
expend itself. The first question which 
a government had to ask was, whether it 
had a right to interfere ; the second, 
whether it was probable that interference 
would be attended with good ett’ect. 
Nothing could be more injurious than im- 
potent interference. For government, 
under such circumstances as he had ad- 
verted to, to come out of court defeated, 
was always injurious. The present was 
not so naked a question as the hon. 
gentleman appeared to consider it. It 
did not follow, that where any proceeding 
was of a nature justly to call for disap- 
probation, and there existed no law to put 
a stop to such a proceeding, that it was 
always wise to create a law for the purpose. 
A question of that nature must always be 
looked at with discretion, almost with 
timidity ; lest a greater mischiBfsI^eirnriiit. 
produced than that which already existed. 
The degree of the existing mischief, the 
importance of putting an end to it, the 
probability of its duration, all circum- 
stances ought to be taken into the account. 
Such were the circumstances which might 
have been inquired into, if the hon. member 
had moved to refer the petition to a com* 
mittee above stairs. But on such a motion 
as the present, he held it, to be no part of 
his duty to state what he conceived, as to 
the applicability of the existing law. He 
had, however, no difficulty in saying, that 
all such irregular institutions were ge- 
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nerally mischievaus, and, above all, to the 
particular cause which they professed to 
support. Anxious for the ultimate sue- 
CCS of the cause in question, and most 
sincerely wishing well to the peace of 
Ireland, he deeply lamented to see so 
many elements of irritation. He trusted 
that they would expire* But he would 
not be tempted, under the present cir- 
cumstances, to say whether government 
thought the existing law sufticient for 
their suppression, or were prepared to 
propose any new measure for That purpose. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he had been 
firmly persuaded, after the notice which 
his hon. friend had given, that he would 
have moved to refer the petition to a 
committee above stairs; and until that 
motion, be thought it would be premature 
to state his opinions on the subject. It 
was not until his hon. friends second 
speech, that he was aware that his hon. 
friend liad abandoned his intended motion. 
As to the legality of the Catholic Associa- 
tion, that was a point on which he would 
then abstain from saying any thing* 

Mr. M* Fitzgerald defended the cha- 
racter of the members of the Catholic 
Association. Than Mr. O’Connell a more 
able, zealous, and elective advocate never 
lived. He was a gentleman of large pro- 
perty, and therefore by no means inter- 
ested in promoting the agitation of the 
public mind in Ireland. The learned in- 
dividual in question was most enthusiastic 
in his character ; perhaps somewhat 
indiscreet ; but it was an indiscretion that 
was surely not censurable. 

Colonel Trench regretted having men- 
tioned the name of Mr. O’Connell, but he 
did not retra'it one syllable of the obser- 
vations which he had made on the cha- 
racter of the Catholic Association. If the 
Catholics were not so much under influ- 
ence, and so capable of being worked up 
coiO'ifTfssion of the most atrocious J 
crimes, he should not be averse to what 
was called their emancipation. But, when 
he saw that a set of aftful, cunning un- 
principled demagogues endeavoured by 
every species of craft and fraud, to inflame 
the Catholics of Ireland, and excite in 
their minds a hatred of the Protestants and 
of English connexion, he could not con- 
cur in any such proposition. 

Mr. Broysnlaxo said, that he would 
withdraw his motion to refer the petition 
to a committee to-night, and give notice 
of the same motion for to-morrow. 
Ordered to be printed. 


Roman Catholic Claims Pxti^ 

TioN OF Catholics op Irelanb.] Mr* 
Brougham said, he rose to present a peti- 
tion from a great number of individuals of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion in Irelandi 
That body formed a large class of his 
majesty’s subjects in Ireland, a class 
much to be respectdfl, not only for its 
great and still increasing numbers, but 
on other accounts; and on no account 
more than for that unshaken confidence 
which they had always reposed in parlia- 
ment, notwithstanding it hAd so frequently 
defeated tbeir hopes, and withered their 
expectations. As he* differed from the 
petitioners in some of the points of tha 
petition, he should use no other lan^uaM 
but the very terms of the petition itself* 
The petitioners began by expressing their 
gratitude for .a disposition which they 
thoqght prevailed in parliament to redress 
their wrongs. They next expressed their 
regret on a subject on which he certainly 
did not agree with them. They express 
sed their regret that the act of Union 
between tlie two countries had ever been 
adopted. At the same time they complain* 
ed, and in that complaint he concurred, 
that none of the promises which had been 
held out to them at the time of the Union 
had been fulfilled. They stated, that the 
abuses of the local jurisdictions had not 
been suppressed — that the oppressive and 
injurious power of the corporate bodies 
had not been diminished — ^nor had the 
Catholic population, formingseven-eighths 
of the inhabitants, been restored to their 
just and lawful rights; but that on the con- 
trary, the consequence of the Union had 
been, to wititdraw from them the protec- 
tion arising from tbeir landlords residing 
in the country, and to leave them to the 
abuse of power— the extortion and op- 
pression of agents. He wished it was in 
his power to negative that part of the 
petition, but he feared that it was beyond 
contradiction. They were also right in 
staling, that the Union had materiully ag- 
gravated these evils. They also complain- 
ed of the present system of tithes. 3’hey 
complained of its injUvStice, and not of the 
principle on which tithes were levied ; of 
tlie right claimed by a small body of men to 
have immense sums of money paid to 
them by the body of the people, in order 
to support a hierarchy which insulted and 
oppressed them. All legal measures of re- 
sistance, they said, seemed tobe forbidden, 
and they therefore called on the House to 
give iu most serious attention to the 
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outrages now committing in various parts 
of Ireland ; and they prayed the House 
to institute an inquiry into the cause of 
those outrages. They complained of the 
insults to which an attachment to their 
ancient faith had subjected them ; of the 
unbecoming and unchristian language in 
which that faith fiad been spoken of. 
They complained that their deceased 
friends were refused the rites of burial 
according to the ceremonies of their re- 
ligion, and that, in the city of Limerick, 
the military had been called in to enforce 
the prohibition of rites which had scarce* 
]y ever been denied*by the most barbarous 
nations. They complained of the injustice 
frequently practised towards persons of 
their persuasion in the inferior courts, and 
they gave as an example the province of 
Ulster, where they said justice was almost 
altogether lost in cases between per^sons 
of different persuasions, and they referred to 
the conduct of the son of a right rev. pre- 
late. Tiiey also complained, that they 
could not find redress for the outrages 
committed by the Orangemen in the 
North, and that in the South the existence 
of the Insurrection act Had only proved 
that the gross want of attention to the 
feelings of the people, and of the absence 
of those means which might have been 
used to conciliate them, had alone render- 
ed that measure expedient. In support 
of this, they referred to Mr. Serjeant 
Lloyd and to Mr; Justice Torrens, who 
were employed in the administration of 
the Insurrection act in that part of Ireland. 
They said, that in cases between Protes- 
tants and Catholics, or between the go- 
vernment and an individual, there was no 
equal justice meted* out to the parties. 
While this system continued to be tri- 
umphant in Ireland, while it reigned all 
over the country, while it existed in the 
church and state, and while it governed 
in the law, while it continued increasing 
on every side, while the heir 'presumptive 
to the throne (although the petitioners 
believed the sdggestion to be false) was 
pointed out as the patron and protector 
of the Orange faction, and of the system 
of political exclusion, and whileno attempt 
was made by the parliament to clieck the 
influence of that system, Ireland could 
not be expected to emerge from the gloom 
that surrounded her, or to feel for this 
country any kindly sentiments ; but must 
in case of a war, be a source of danger to 
this kingdom. On these grounds the pe- 
l^ioners prayed the House to take- into 
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its serious consideration the reform of 
the church, the exclusion of Orangemen 
or others belonging to secret or unlawful 
societies, from serving on juries, and for 
the speedy and unqualified emancipation 
of the Irish Catholics. Such was the pe- 
tition which he had undertaken to lay 
before the House, and, in doing so he 
had stated to the petitioners his qualifled 
approbation of some parts, his entire con- 
currence with others, and his total dissent 
from the remainder of the petition. While 
he told the petitioners here as he had told 
them elsewhere, that he could not support 
the whole prayer of their petition, it was 
but fair that he should add, that he was 
deeply impressed with the improper treat- 
ment which they had experienced, and with 
the probable consequence that would 
result from inattention to their request. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Game Laws Amendment Bill.] 
Mr. Stuart Wortley moved the order of 
the day for the going into a committee, 
to take into further consideration the 
report on this bill. Upon which, sir J. 
Shelley moved as an amendment, “ that 
the bill be taken into further consideration 
on this day three months.’* 

Smith seconded the amendment. 
He thought the bill so completely absurd, 
that he knew of no better method than of 
getting rid of it altogether. 

Mr. Lockhart complained, that the bon . 
mover, in the recital of this bill, had over- 
looked at least twenty statutes, the ob- 
jects or titles of which should have been 
recapitulated. Instead of doing as had 
been done with the bankrupt acts, when- 
ever the bankrupt laws had been altered 
or amended, namely, reciting and conso- 
lidating them, and then stating the new 
enactments, the hon. member's bill speci- 
fically repealed, of all the numerous game 
laws now existing, so muclT “TO 

regarded the matters of possession and 
qualification. Now, as it was no where 
stated in the bill what other parts of those 
preceding laws were to be still operative, 
or what repealed, he could not conceive 
an act, if the bill should pass into one, 
the extent and application of which could 
be more embarrassing to the people at 
large, to the magistrates, or the judges. 
The bon. member remarked on the dan- 
ger of the clause permitting the sale of 
game, and the encouragement a measure 
would extend to poachers, and expressed 
his intention to support the amendment. 
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Mr, Cartmiglit said, that although he 
was friendly to the principle of the bill, 
he should strongly recommend to his bon. 
friend, the expediency of withdrawing it 
for the present. He was quite convinced, 
from the opposition it had encountered, 
that it would be impossible to carry it in 
the course of the session. 

Mr, W. Peel opposed the bill, which 
he said could be advantageous to no other 
persons than the poachers and poulterers. 

Mr, //. Tvi)iss also opposed the bilf. 
There could be no doubt, he observed, 
that the restrictions which it added to 
those, already too numerous, of the pre- 
sent system of game laws, would consi- 
derably increase crime among the lower 
orders of the people. The provision 
which it was proposed to make against 
this consequence of the measure, by legal- 
izing the sale of game would, he was satis- 
fied, be found inefficient. Besides, if that 
provision were more operative than he 
believed it would be, its tendency would 
be to degrade the country gentlemen into 
hucksters, and he was therefore sure that 
it would never be sanctioned by them in 
practice. There were, however, other 
and more serious objections to the mea- 
sure, which deserved the particular atten- 
tion of parliament. It was admitted to be 
a subject of regret that the existing game 
laws were too severe, and their enforce- 
ment often evaded on that account. But, 
what did the bill before the House propose 
to do? Not to abate that severity, but 
to increase it to an unreasonable degree. 
At present, persons charged with offences 
under the game laws were held only to 
have committed a misdemeanour : but, by 
the proposed bill, their offence was made 
at once a felony. Now, bail might be 
tendered by the party accused, and no 
magistrate, however zealous for the pre- 
servation of game, could or w'ould refuse 
♦ vacwcpt it. By the bill before the House, 
however, the liberty of the accused was 
at once forfeited, and he had no means 
of regaining it before trial, except by a 
writ of habeas corpus, the expense of 
winch would make it, to the great ma- 
jority of persons taken up under the bill, 
a remedy rather in theory than in practice. 
By this alteration in the character of the 
offence from a simple misdemeanour to a 
felony, the culprit would lose the privi- 
lege— -to him an invaluable one— of ad- 
dressing the jury; aq^l^thus the general 
operation of the bill would be, to increase 
the offence, and the opportunUies of com-. 


mitting it, while the means of defence 
wpuld be curtailed and diminished. The 
game laws, as they stood, were too often 
the cause of ill-will between the land- 
owners, and the people in their several 
neighbourhoods. The proposed bill, so 
far from removing this, would add to the 
prejudices which were created by the cir- 
cumstance of tlipse who were most inter- 
ested in the preservation* of game having 
to administer the laws respecting it ; and, 
by legalizing the sale of game, would fix 
the imputation of still more palpably 
interested motives in the country gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the main 
question was, whether it was expedient 
or not, to attempt to alter the present sys- 
^ tern. He did not know whether his hon. 
j friend, the member for Yorkshire, was 
I disposed to pccede to the suggestion 
which had been made to him of with- 
drawing his bill for the present session, 
but after the objections which he had 
heard, he was induced, if his hon. friend 
did not adopt that suggestion, to vote for 
its rc-committal. The bill had at least 
the merit of providing for two great evils 
of the present system ; the one by per- 
mitting the sale of game, without which 
he was convinced no permanent improves 
ment could bo hoped for; and the other, 
by altering the absurdity with respect to 
the qualification. As the law stood at 
present, a gentleman of large property, 
with six sons, could not qualify more tlian 
one of them, and yet he was called upon 
to enforce the very laws which his own 
family set the first example of violating. 
This was an anomaly, tl^ existence of 
which ought not be permitted. Ob- 
jections had been raised to the severity of 
the measure ; but, was it forgotten, that 
the present law was also severe, and that 
it was the cause of crime, the quantity of 
which the bill proposed to diminish ? He, 
however, thought it would be better that 
the measure should for the present be 
postponed, and under this impression he 
repeated his intention to vote for its being 
re-committed, if his hon. friend should 
determine to ‘press it. 

Lord Milton, thought the House had 
nothing to do with the effect which the 
bill might have, either as to the increase 
or the diminution of game. It was not 
the duly of parliament to provide for the 
amusements of country gentlemen, but to 
legislate for the preservation of the morals 
of the country. The main effect of the 
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bill before ibe Bouse would be, to mul- 
tiply the number of persons interested in 
the preservation of game, and therefore 
to multiply the number of prosecutions 
offences committed against it. He 
depreoated the severity of the punish- 
ments which it provided for those offences, 
and recommended the repeal of the pro- 
bibitions against the salei^oF game. 

The House then divided: for the ori- 
ginal motion, 10.S: for the amendment, 
120; Majority, 17. The bill was conse- 
quently lost. Mr, S. Wortley gave notice 
that he would, early in the next session, 
move for the re-introduction of the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday t June 1. 

Scotch Entails^ Bill.*] The Earl 
Aberdeen moved "the third reading of 
^he bill for regulating Scotch Entails. 
The object of the bill was, he said, to give 
relief to those persons who were in the 
possession of entailed estates, and which', 
according to the Scotch law, were so 
rigorously entailed, that the proprietors 
bad no possible means of providing for 
their wives and children. The noble earl 
entered into a history of the Scotch law, 
pointing out, that when the law was made 
as it now stood, the rent of land in Scot- 
land did not exceed 300,000/. a year, 
while at present it amounted, as far as 
could be known, to between five and 
aix millions. Half the country was locked 
up in the fetters of entail. Up to a late 
period, some relief had been found by 
granting long leases at the original rents, 
and taking sums of money, and that this 
practice had been he!d by the first law- 
yers of Scotland, to be sound, up to a 
very late period, when a celebrated deci- 
sion of their lordships, the wisdom and 
justice of which he was far from question- 
ing, had determined difterently, and the 
possessors of entailed estates were now ! 
more unable than ever to provide for 
their wives and younger children. The 
bill which he had brought in to remedy 
this evil was approved of by several cele- 
brated lawyers whom he had consulted, 
and was such a one as, he thought, should 
meet their lordships' support. 

The Lord- Chancellor declared that some 
measure of this nature was both just and 
necessary. When he had recommended 
the decision which had altered the Scotch 
law, it was from no wish to make law, but 
because it was the best judicial bpinioa he ^ 
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could form, after consulting the judges 
both on the bench and off the bench, and 
every other authority worthy of attention. 
That decision, he understood, had since 
been declared, even by those who were 
most adverse to it at first, to have been 
according to the best principles of the 
law of Scotland. He warmly recom- 
mended the measure to their lordships' 
support. 

The bill was then read a third time. 
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Equitable Loam Company Bill.] 
Sir W. Congreve moved the third reading 
of this bill. 

Mr. S. Whitbread said, he looked with 
great jealousy at the combination of 
gentlemen to destroy the trade of indivi- 
duals. The number of pawnbrokers in 
the metropolis did not exceed 300, and 
the only difference was, that the pawn- 
broker lent 25. Qd, for tlie interest of one 
half-penny per month, while the company 
now to be established lent 25. 7c/. for the 
same interest : so that the advantage in 
this respect to the public would be very 
small, while they would be deprived of the 
useful summary remedy tliey at present 
enjoyed against pawnbrokers. He there- 
fore moved, that the bill be read a third 
lime on this day three months. 

Mr. Hobhouse supported the amend- 
ment for the sake of ail tradesmen ; for, if 
this bill were carried, there was no reason 
why joint-stock companies of butchers or 
bakers should not be established. The 
real object of the promoters of the bill was 
private profit, and by that profit the public 
woukl be losers. 

Sir W. Congreve said, that the pawn- 
brokers themselves were persons privileged 
by act of parliament ; and, with regard to 
profit, the company would satisfied 
with less than what was made by the 
pawnbrokers. 

Mr. Monch contended, that the bill, 
though Christian in profession, was jewish 
in principle, as the object of the specula- 
tors was, to monopolize the profits which 
the jews at present enjoyed. 

After a short conversation, the House 
divided: for the third reading 40 — Against 
it S2. On the question ** that the Bill 
do pass," a second division occurred^ 
The numbers were — For the passing 44* 
— Against it 25* The bill was passed 
accordingly. 
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Motion respecting the Trial and 
Condemnation of Missionary Smith 
AT Demerara.*] After numerous pe 
titions had been presented to the House; 
for an inquiry into the proceedings on the 
Trial of the late John omith., in the island 
of Demerara, 

Mr. Brougham rose, and addressed the 
House to the following effect 

Mr. Speaker; I confess that, in bringing 
before this House the question on which 
I now rise to address you,. I feel not a 
little disheartened by the very intense 
interest excited in the county, and the 
contrast presented to those feelings by 
the coldness which prevails within these 
walls. 1 cannot conceal from myself, 
that, even in quarters where one would 
least have expected it, a considerable 
degree of disinclination exists to enter 
into the discussion, or candidly to examine 
the details of the subject. Many persons 
who have, upon all other occasions, been 
remarkable for their manly hostility to 
acts of official oppression, who have been 
alive to every violation of the rights of 
the subject, and who have uniformly and 
most honourably viewed with peculiar 
jealousy every infraction of the law, 
strange to say, on the question of Mr. 
Smith’s treatment, evince a backwardness 
to discuss, or even to listen to it. Nay, 
they would fain fasten upon any excuse 
to get rid of the subject, “ What signifies 
inquiring,’^ say they, “ into a transaction 
which has occurred in a different portion 
of the world ?” As if distance or climate 
made any difference in an outrage upon 
law or justice. One would have rather 
expected that the very idea of that dis- 
tance ; the circumstance of- the event 
having taken place beyond the immediate 
scope of our laws, and out of the view of 
the people of this country ; in possessions, 
where none of the inhabitants nave repre- 
sentatives in this House, and the bulk of 
them have no representatives at all, one 
might have thought, I say, that, in place 
of forming a ground of objection, their 
remote and unprotected situation would 
have strengthened the claims of the op- 
pressed to the interposition of the British 
legislature. Then, says another, too in- 
dolent to inquire, but prompt enough to 
decide, It is true there have been a great 
number of petitions presented on the sub* 

* From the editibd published by 
Hatchard and Son, with the sanction of 
the London Missionary Society. 
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ject ; but then every body knows how 
th<>8e petitions are procOred, by what 
descriptions of persons they are signed, 
and what are the motives which we know 
influence a few misguided, enthusiastic 
men, in preparing them, and the great 
crowd in signing them. And, after all, it 
is merely about a poor missionary!” It 
is the first time that I have to learn that 
the weakness of the sufferer ; his unpro- 
tected situation ; his being lefe single and 
alone to contend against power excrci.^ed 
with violence — constitutes a reason for 
this House shutting its ears against all 
complaints of those proceedings, and re- 
fusing to investigate the treatment of the 
injured individual. 

But, it is not enough that he was a 
Missionary ; to make the subject still 
more unpalatable, for I will come to the 
point, and at once use the hateful word, 
he must needs also be a Methodist. I 
hasten to this objection, with a view at 
once to dispose of it. Suppose Mr. Smith 
had been a methodist ; what then ? Does 
his connexion with that class of religious 
people, because, on some points essential 
in then* consciences, they are separated 
from tne national Church, alter or lessen 
his claims to the protection of the law ? 
Are British subjects to bo treated more or 
less favourably in courts of law ; are they 
to have a larger or a smaller share in tlie 
security of life and limb, in the justice 
dealt out by the government, according 
to the religious opinions which they may 
happen to hold ? Had he belonged to 
the society of the methodists, and been 
employed by the members of that com- 
munion, 1 should have thought no worse 
of him or his mission, and felt nothing the 
less strongly for his wrongs; but, it does 
so happen, that neither the one nor the 
other of these assumptions is true : neither 
the Missionary Society, nor their servants, 
are of the Jiiethodist persuasion. The 
society is composed indifferently of church- 
men and dissenters. Mr. Smith is, or, as 
1 unhappily must now say, was, a minister, 
a faithful and pious minister of the Inde- 
pendents, that body, much to be respected 
indeed for their numbers, but far more to 
be held in lasting veneration for the un- 
shaken fortitude with which, in all times, 
they have maintained their attachment to 
cifil and religious liberty, and, holding 
fast by their own principles, have carried 
to its uttermost pitch the great doctrine 
of absolute toleration ; men to whose 
ancestors this country will ever acknow- 
J Q 
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ledge a boundless debt of grati{udi?» as 
long as h'cedorii is prized among us : for 
they, ][^ fearlessly proclaim it — ihei/^ with 
whatever ridicule some may visit their 
excesses, or with whatever blame others, 
ihey^ with the zeal of martyrs, the purity 
of the early Christians, the skill and the 
courage of the most renowned warriors, 
gloriously suffered and fought and con- 
quered for England the free constitution 
which she now enjoys. True to the 
generous principles in church and state 
which won those immortal triumphs, their 
descendants still are seen clothed with 
the same amiable peculiarity of standing 
forward among all religious denomina- 
tions, pre-eminent in toleration : so that 
althougli, in the progress of knowledge, 
other classes of dissenters may be ap- 
proaching fast to overtake them, they still 
are foremost in this proud distinction. 
All, then, I ask of those who feel indis- 
posed to this discussion is, that they will 
♦ not allow llieir prepossessions, or I would 
rather say their indolence (for, disguise 
it as they w'ill, indolence is at the bottom 
of this indisposition), to prevent them 
from entering calmly and iully i^to the 
discussion of this proceeding. It is im- 
possible that they can overlook the un- 
exampled solicitude which the question 
Itas excited in every class of the people 
out of doors. That consideration should 
naturally induce the House of Commons 
to lend its ear to the iiujuiry, luough fully 
sufficient, on its own nuriis, to command 
undivided attention. 

It will be rny duty to examine the 
charge preferg^d against the late Mr. ^ 
Smith, and the whole^of the proceedings | 
founded on that charge. And in so doing, ' 
I have no hesitation in saying, that from ' 
the beginning of those proceedings to 
tlieir fatal terrninatioi^, there has taken 
placre more of illegal iiy, more of the vio- 
lation of justice — violation of justice, in 
substance as well as form — than, in tlie 
u iiole history of modern times, I venture 
to assert, h.as ever before been witnessed 
it'i any inquiry that could be called a ju- 
dici.il proceeding. I have tried the ex- 
periment with every person with whom I 
iiave had an opporturn'ty of conversing on 
llie subject of these proceedings at Deme- 
rara, as well members of the profession to 
which I have the honour of belonging, as 
others acquainted with the state of affairs 
h\ our colonies, and I have never Iieard 
one who did not declare to me, that the 
more the qucstioii wa- looked into, the 


greater attention was given to its details, 

I the more fully the whole mass was sifted — 
Lie more complete was his assent to the 
conviction, that there was never exhibited 
a greater breach, a more daring violation, 
of justice, or a more flagrant contempt of 
all those forms by w'hich law and justice 
I were wont to be administered, and under 
j which the perpetrators of ordinary acts of 
judicial oppression are wont to hide the 
nakedness of their injustice [hear, hear!]. 

It is now' pecessary for me to call the 
attention of the House to that unhappy 
state of things which took place at Deme- 
rara during the course of the past year. 
Certain instructions had been forwarded 
from this country to those slave colonies 
which are more under the control of the 
government than the other West-India 
Islands. Whether the instructions were 
the best calculated to fulfil the intentions 
of those who issued them ; whether the 
directions had not in some points gone 
too far, at least in prematurely introducing 
the object that they had most properly 
in view — and w hether, in other points, 
tliey did not slop short of their purpose; 
v.htther, in a country w'herc llte symbol 
of autliority was the constantly manifested 
lash of the driver, it was expedient at 
or.ce to withdraw that dreadful title of 
ownership, I shall not now stop to inquire. 
Suffice it to say, that tiiose instructions 
arrived at Demerara on the Ttli of last 
July, and great alarm and feverish anxiety 
appear to have been excited by them 
amongst the wdiite part of the population. 
That tlie existence of this alarm so gene- 
rally felt by d)e proprietors, and the 
arrival of some new and beneficial regula- 
tions, were undei\slood by the domestic 
slaves, there cannot be a doubt. By them 
the intelligence was speedily communicat- 
ed to the field negroes. All this time 
there was no official communication of 
i tlic instructions from the colonial govern- 
: ment. A meeting had been convened of 
j the Court of Policy, but nothing had been 
; made public in consequence of its assem- 
, bling. A second meeting was held, and 
I it was understood that a difference of 
opinion prevailed, after a discussion, 
which, though not fierce, was still ani- 
mated. The only means which the cir- 
cumstances of the case naturally suggest- 
ed do not appear to have been adopted 
by those at the head of affairs in Deme- 
I rara. 1 do not impute to them any in- 
; teniional disregard of duty. It is very 
possible that the true renu dy for the 
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mischief may have escaped them in the 
moment of excited apprehension— in the 
prevalence of general alarm, rendered 
more intense by the inquisitive anxiety of 
the Slave populatiorj — an alarm and 
anxiety continued by the state of ig- 
norance in which they were kept as to 
the real purport of the instructions from 
England, But most certainly, whatever 
was the cause, the authorities at Deme- 
rara overlooked that course of proceeding 
best calculated to allay at least the inqui- 
sitive anxiety of the slaves ; namely, pro- 
mulgating in the colony, what it really 
was that had been directed in the instruc- 
tions of the king’s ministers, even if they 
were not disposed at once to declare 
whether they would or would not carry 
those instructions into execution. Un- 
happily, lliey did not take that plain 
course. VVeek af‘ter week was suffered to 
elapse ; and, up to the period when the 
lamentable occurrence took place, which 
led to these proceedings, no authentic, 
or, at least, authoritative communication, 
either of what had arrived from England, 
or of what was the iriteiuion of the author- 
ities at Demerara, was made to the 
slaves. This state of suspense occupied 
an interval of nearly seven weeks. The 
revolt broke out on tlie 18 th of August. 
During the whole of that interval the 
agitation in the colony was considerable : 
it was of a two-fold character. There 
was on one side, the alarm of the planters, 
as to the effect of the new instructions 
received from his majesty’s government; 
and on the other, the naturally increasing 
anxiety of the negro as to the precise 
purport and extent of those instructions. 
There existed the general, impression, 
that some extension of grace and bounty 
had been made to them. In the ignorance 
which was so studiously maintained as to 
the nature of it, their hopes were propor- 
lionably excited — they knew that some- 
thing had been done, and they were in- 
quisitive to know w^iat it was. The 
general conversation amongst them was, 

“ has not our freedom come out ? Is not 
the king of Great Britain our friend 
Various speculations occupied them : re- 
ports of particular circumstances agitated 
them. Each believed in the detail as his 
fancy or credulity led him ; hut to one 
point all their hopes and their belief 
pointed “ Freedom ! freedom I” was 
the sound unceasingTy* heard, and which 
continually raised tlie vision on which 
their fancy loved to repose. 
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And now, allow me to take the oppor- 
tunity of re-asserting the opinion which, 
with respect to that most important sub- 
ject of emancipation, I have uniformly 
maintained, not only since I have had tlie 
honour of a seat in this House, but long 
before, with no other difference, save, 
perhaps, in the manner of the expression, 
correcting that manner by the experience 
and knowledge which a more extended 
intercourse with human life must naturally 
have bestowed. My opinion ever has 
been, that it is alike necessary to tiie se- 
curity of our white brethren, and just, 
and even merciful, to the negroes — those 
victims of a long-continued system of 
cruelty, impolicy, and injustice — to main- 
tain firmly the legal authorities, and, with 
that viesv, to avoid, in our relations with 
the slaves, a wavering uncertain policy, 
keeping them in a condition of doubt and 
solicitude, calculated to work their own 
discomfort, and the disquiet of their mas- 
ters. Justice to the Whites, mercy to 
the Blacks, command us to protect the 
first from the effect of such alarms, and 
the last from the expectation, that, in the 
hapless condition in which they are plac- 
ed, their emancipation can be obtained — 
meaning thereby their sudden unprepared 
emancipation, effected by violent measures 
or with an unjustifiable haste, and with- 
out previous instruction. The realization 
of such a hope, though carrying the 
name of a boon, would inHict the severest 
misery on these beings, whose condition 
is already loo wretched to require, or in- 
deed to bear, any increase of calamity. 
It is for the sake of the Blacks them- 
selves, as subsidiary to nheir own im- 
provement, that thfe present state of things 
must for a time be maintained. It is be- 
cause to them, the bulk of our fellow sub- 
jects in the colonies, liberty, if suddenly 
given, and, still more, if violently obtain- 
ed by men ,yet unprepared to receive it, 
would be a curse, and not a blessing; that 
emancipation must be the work of time, 
and, above all, must not be wrested for- 
cibly from their masters [hear, hear ! ]. 

Reverting to the occurrences at Denic- 
rara, it is undeniable that a great ;* cl un- 
necessary delay took place, riiis inevita- 
bly, tlierefore, gave rise to those fatal pro-, 
ceedings. which all of us, however, wa 
may differ as to the causes ti om which 
they originated, must unfidgnedly deplore. 

It appears that Mr. Smith had officiated 
in llic colony of Demerara for seven 
years. lie had maintained, during his 
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whole life, a character of the most unim-^ 
peachable moral purity, wliich had won ! 
not alone the love and veneration of his j 
own immediate flock, but had procured 
him the respect and consideration of al- 
most all whoresided in his neighbourhood. 
Indeed, there was not a duty of his minis, 
try that he had not discharged with fide- 
lity and zeal. That this w as his charac* 
ter is evident even from the papers laid 
upon the table of that House. These do- 
cuments, however, disclose but a part of 
the truth on that point. Before I sit 
down 1 shall have occasion to advert to 
other sources, which shew that the cha- 
racter of Mr. Smith was such as I have 
described it ; and that those who were 
best qualified to form an opinion, bad 
borne the highest testimony to his virtu- 
ous and meritorious labours. Yet this 
Christian minister, thus usefully employed 
was dragjred from his house, three days 
after the revolt began, and when it had 
been substantially quelled, with an inde- 
cent haste that allowed not the accommo- 
dation even of those clothes which, in all 
climates, are necessary to human comfort, 
but which, in a tropical climate, were ab- 
solutely essential to health. He w'as 
dragged, too, from his home and his family, 
at a time when his life was attacked by a 
disease which, in all probability, would in 
any circumstances, have ended in his dis- 
solution ; but which the treatment he 
then received powx'rfully assisted in its 
fatal progress. He was first imprisoned, 
in that sultry climate, in an unwholesome 
fetid room, exposed to the heat of the 
fiun. This situation was afterwards chang- 
ed, and he was conveyed to a place only 
suited to the purposes of torture, a kind 
of damp dungeon, where the floor was 
over stagnant water, visible through the 
wide crevices of the boards. When Mr. 
Smith was about to he seized, he w’as 
first approached w ith the hollow demand 
of the ofliccr who appreiiended him, com- 
manding him to join the militia of the 
district. To this he pleaded his inability 
to serve in that capacit}^ as well as an 
exemption founded on the rights of his 
clerical character. Under the pretext of 
this refusal, his person w as arrested, and 
his papers were demanded, and taken 
possession of. Amongst them was his 
private journal ; a part of which was 
written with the intention of being com- 
municated to his employers alone, while 
tlie remaining part was intended for no 
hitman eye but his own. In this state of 
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imprisonment he was detained, although 
the revolt was then entirely quelled. 
That it was so quelled, is ascertained from 
the despatches of General Murray to Earl 
Bathurst, dated the 26th of August. At 
least the despatch of that date admits, that 
the public tranquillity was nearly restored; 
and at all events, by subsequent des- 
patches, of the date of the 30th and 31st, 
it appears that no further disturbance had 
taken place ; nor was there from that 
time any insurrectionary movement what- 
ever. At that period the colony was in 
the enjoyment of its accustomed tranquil- 
lity, barring always those chances of re- 
lapse, which in such a state of public feel- 
ing, and in such a structure of society, 
must be supposed always to exist, and to 
make the recurrence of irritation and 
tumult more or less probable. Martial 
law, it will be recollected, was proclaimed 
on the 19th of August, and was conti- 
nued to the 15th January following — 
five calendar months, although there is 
the most unquestionable proof, that the 
revolt had subsided, and indeed that all 
appearance of it had vanished. 

In a prison such as has been described, 
Mr. Smith remained until the HlIi day 
of October. Then, when every pretence 
of real and immediate danger was over; 
when every thing like apprehension, save 
from the state of colonial society, was re- 
moved ; it was thought fit to bring to 
trial, by a military court-martial, this 
minister of the gospel ! I shall now view 
the outside of that court-martial ; it is fit 
that we look at its external appearance, 
examine the ttnindatioiis on which it rests, 
and the struetures coiinecled with it, be- 
fore we ent^r and survey the things per- 
petrated witlnii its walls — I know that 
the general answer to all which has been 
hitlicrto alleged on this subject is, tliat 
martial law had lieen proclaimed in De- 
inerara. But, Sir, I do not profess to 
understand, as a lawyer, martial law of 
such a description it is entirely unknown 
to the law of England — 1 do not mean to 
say in the bad times of our history, but 
in tliat more recent period which is called 
constitutional. It is very true, that for- 
merly the Crown sometimes issued pro- 
clamations, by virtue of which civil of- 
fences were tried before military tribunals. 
The most remarkable instance of that de- 
scription, and the nearest precedent to 
the case under our consideration, was the 
well-known proclamation of the august, 
pious, and humane Philip and Mary, stig- 
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matizing as rebellion, and as an act 
which should subject the offender to be 
tried by a court-martial, the having here- 
tical, that is to say, Protestant, books in 
one’s possession, and not giving them up 
without previously reading them. Similar 
proclamations, although not so extrava- 
gant in their character, were issued by 
Elizabeth, by James the first, and (of a 
less violent nature) by Charles the first; 
until at length the evil became so unbear- 
able that there arose from it the celebrated 
Petition of Right, one ofthe* best legacies 
left to his country by that illustrious law- 
yer, lord Coke, to whom every man who 
loves the constitution owes a debt of gra- 
titude which unceasing veneration for his 
memory can never pay. The petition 
declares, that all such proceedings shall 
henceforward be put down : it declares 
that “ no man shall be fore-judged of life 
or limb against the form of the Great 
Charter that ‘‘ no man ought to be ad- 
judged to death but by the laws establish- 
ed in this realm, either by the custom of 
the realm, or by acts of parliament 
and that the commissions for proceed- 
ing by martial law should be revoked and 
annulled, lest, by colour of them, any of 
his Majesty’s subjects be destroyed or put 
to death, contrary to the law\s and fran- 
chise of the land.” Since that time, no 
such thing as martial law has been recog- 
nized in this country ; and courts found- 
ed on proclamations of martial law^ have 
been wholly unknown. And Iierc I beg 
to observe, that the particular grievances 
at which the Petition of Right waslevelled, 
were only the trials under martial law of 
military persons, or of individuals accom- 
panying, or in some maimer connected 
with, military persons. the abolition 
of martial law, what was substituted ? In 
those days, a standing army in time of 
peace, was considered a solecism in the 
constitution. Accordingly, the whole’ 
course of our legislation jiroceeded on the 
principle, that no such .establishment was 
recognised. Afterwards came the annual 
Mutiny acts, and Courts Martial, which 
were held only under those acts. These 
courts were restricted to the trial of sol- 
diers for military offences; and the extent 
of their powers was pointed out and limit- 
ed by law. 

But 1 will not go further into the consi- 
deration ot this delicate constitutional 
question ; for the pr^sfcnt case does not 
rest on any niceties — it depends not on 
any fine-spun decisions with respect to the 


law. If it should be said, that, in the 
conquered colonies, the law of the foreign 
state may be allowed to prevail over that 
of England ; I reply, that the Crown has ' 
no right to conquer a colony, and then 
import into its constitution all manner of 
strange and monstrous usages. If the 
contrary were admitted, the Crown would 
only have to resort first to one coast of 
Africa, and then to another, and after- 
wards to the shores of the Pacific, and 
import the various customs of the barbar- 
ous people whom it might subdue ; tor- 
ture from one ; the scalping knife and 
tomahawk from another ; from a third, 
the regal prerogative of paving the palace 
court with the skulls of the subject. All 
the prodigious and unutterable practices 
of the most savage nations might thus be 
naturalized by an act ofthe Crown, with- 
out the concurrence of parliament, and to 
the detriment of all British subjects born, 
or resident, or settling for a season, in 
those new dominions. Nothing, however, 
is more clear, than that no practice in- 
consistent witli the fundamental principles 
ofthe constitution — such, for instance, as 
the recourse to torture for the purpose of 
obtaining evidence, can ever be imported 
into a colony by any act of conquest. But 
every consideration of this nature is unne- 
cessary on the present occasion ; for this 
court was an English court-martial. The 
title by which it claimed to sit was the 
Mutiny act, and the law of England. The 
members of the court ore estopped from 
pleading the Duich law, as that on which 
their proceedings were founded. They 
are estopped, because they relied for 
their right to sit on our oWn Mutiny act, 
which is time aftei'*time referred to ; and 
they cannot now argue that they proceed- 
ed on any other basis. 

Let us now look for a few moments at 
the operations which preceded tlic trial 
of this pool* missionary, lie was, as I 
have just stated, triedlby a court-martial ; 
and we are told by General Murray, in 
his despatch of October 21, that it w as all 
the better for him — for that, if lie had 
been tried in any other manner, he might 
have found a more prejudiced tribunal. 
Now, Sir, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if I had been the party accused, 
or of counsel for the party accused, I 
would at once have preferred a civil juris- 
diction to the very anomalous proceeding 
that took place. First of all, I should 
have gained delay which, in most cases, 
is a great advantage to the accused. In 
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this particular case, it might have proved 
of inestimable benefit to him, as tlie fever 
of party rage and personal hostility would 
have been suffered gradually to subside. 
By proceeding under the civil jurisdiction, 
the addition of the Roman law to that of 
the common law necessarily occasioned 
sreat prolixity in the trial. Months must 
nave elapsed during those proceedings, 
and at every step the accused would have 
had a chance of escape. All this would 
have been of incalculable value; and all 
this was lost to the accused^ by his being 
brought before a summary military tri- 
bunal. The evidence of slaves was ad- 
mitted by the court without doubt or 
contest; — a point, however, on which I 
do not much rely ; for I understand that 
in Demerara the usage in this respect 
differs from the usage of some other 
colonics, and that the evidence of Ne- 
groes against Whites is considered admis- 
sible, although it is not frequently re- 
sorted to. Still, however, there is this 
difference as respects such evidence be- 
tween a civil and a military court: in the 
latter, it is received at once, without hesi- 
tation ; whereas, if the matter is brougitt 
before a civil jurisdiction, a preliminary 
proceeding must take place respecting 
the admissibility of each witness. His 
evidence is compared with the evidence 
of other witnesses, or parts of his evidence 
are compared with other pans, and on 
the occurrence of any considerable dis- 
crepancy the evidence of that witness is 
finally refused. There are also previous 
proceedings, had the subject been brought 
before a civil Jurisdiction, which might 
have had this effect ; a discussion takes 
place before the chief justice and two 
assistants, on the admissibility of wit- 
nesses, who are not admitted as evidence 
in the cause until after a preliminary 
examination ; and I understand, that the 
circumstance of a witness being a slave, 
whose evidence is to be adduced against 
a white man, in cases of doubt, always 
weighs in the balance against his admis- 
sibility. But I pass all this over. I rest 
the case only on that which is clear, un- 
deniable, unquestioned. By the course 
of the civil law, two witnesses arc indis- 
pensably required to substantiate any 
charge against the accused. Let anyone 
read the evidence on this trial, and say, 
how greatly the observance of such a rule 
would have improved the condition of the 
risoner. Last of all, if tlie accused had 
een tried at common law, he would have 
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^ had the advantage of a learned person 
i presiding over the court, as the chief 
j justice, who must have been individually 
I and professionally responsible for his con- 
I duct ; who would have acted in the face 
; of tl>e whole bar of the colony; who 
I would also have acted in the face of that 
I renowned English bar to which he once 
I belonged, and to which he might return, 

, and whose judgment, therelbre, even 
I when removed from them by the breadth 
I of the Atlantic, he would not have disre- 
garded, while he retained the feelings of 
a man, and the character of an English 
advocate. He would have acted in the 
I face of the whole world as an individual, 
j doubtless not withont assistance, but with 
the assistance of laymen only, who would 
' not have divided the responsibility with 
I him. He would, in every essential par- 
! ticular, have stood forth single and su- 
! preme, in the eyes of the rest of mankind, 
j as the judge who tried the prisoner. In 
i such circumstances, he must Iiave con- 
! ducted himself with aii entire regard to 
! his professional character, to his responsi- 
: bility as a judge, and his credit as alaw yer. 

' iSfow, Sir, let us look at the constitution 
of the court before which Mr. Smith was 
actually tried. Upon a reference to the 
j individuals of whom it was composed, 1 
' find, what certainly appears most strange, 
the president of the civil court taking 
upon himself the functions of a member 
of the court-martial, under the name of 
an officer of the militia staff. It appears 
to be the fact, that this learned indivi- 
dual was invested with the rank and de- 
gree of lieutenant-colonel of the militia, 
a few days before the assembling of the 
court-martial, in order that he, a lawj^er 
and a civil judge, might sit as a military 
judge and a soldier ! Sir, he must have 
done this by compulsion. Martial law 
was established in the colony by the power 
to which he owed obedience. He could 
not resist tlio mandate of the governor. 
He was bound, in compliance with that 
mandate, to hide his civic garb, his foren- 
sic robe, under martial armour. As the 
aide-de-camp of the governor, he was com- 
pelled to act a mixed character — part 
lawyer, part soldier. He was the only 
lawyer in a court where a majority of 
military overwhelmed him. Having no 
responsibility, he abandoned — or was com- 
pelled to sit helpless and unresisting, and 
see others abandoning — principles and 
forms which he could not, which he 
would not, which he durst not, have 
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abandoned, had he been sitting aJone in 
his own court, in his ermined robe, admi- 
nistering the civil Jaw. After this strange 
fact respecting ti)e members of the court, 
it is not surprising that one as strange 
should appear with regard to the subor- 
dinate officers, The judge-advocate of a 
court-martial, although certainly some- 
times standing in the situation of a pro- 
secutor, nevertheless, in all well-regulated 
courts-martial, never forgets that he also 
stands between the prisoner and the 
bench. He is rather, indeecT, in the cha- 
racter of an assessor to the court. On 
this point, I might appeal to the highest 
authority present. By you, Sir, these 
important functions were long, and cor- 
rectly, and constitutionally performed: 
and in a manner equally beneficial to the 
army and to the country. But I may 
appeal to another authority, from which 
no one will he inclined to dissent. A 
reverend Judge, Mr. Justice Bathurst, 
in the middle of the last century, laid 
it down as clear and indisputable, that 
the oflicc of a judge-advocate was, to 
la}^ the prooi' on both sides before the 
court ; and that whenever the evidence 
w’as at all doubtful, it was bis duty to in- 
cline tow ards the prisoner. No such dis- 
position, however, af>pears in this judge- 
advocate : I should ratlier say in these 
judge-advocates ; for, one not being con- 
sidered enough, (wo deputies were ap- 
pointed to assist him. These individuals 
exercised all tlieir address, their caution, 
and their subtlety, against the unfortunate 
prisoner, with a d('grec of zeal bordering 
upon acrimony. Indeed, the veliemence 
oi‘ the prosecution w’as iinexamplt*d. I 
never met witli any tiling equal to it ; and 
I am persuaded, tliat if any such w’armth 
luui been exhiliiicd before a civil jodge 
by a prosecuting counsel, he would have 
frowned it down with sudden indignation. 
In the first instance, the judge-advocate 
concealed the precise nature of the accu- 
sation. The charges^ were so artfully 
drawn up, as to give no mvlice to the 
prisoner of the specific accusation against 
him. They were drawn up shortly, 
vaguely, vuid obscurely ; but short, vague, 
and obscure as they were, they were far 
from being as short, as vague, and as ob- 
scure as the opening speech of the pro- 
secutor. 'iliat speech occupies about 
Italf a page in the minutes of the trial 
wbicli yet give it verbatim. But, scarcely 
had the prisoner closed (us defence, than 
a speech was pronounced, on the part of 


the prosecution, which eighteen pages of 
the minutes scarcely contain. In this 
reply the utmost subtlety is exhibited. 
Topic is urged after topic wiih the great- 
est art and contrivance, Every thing is 
twisted for the purpose of obtaining con* 
viction ; and, which is the most mon- 
strous thing of all, when the prisoner can 
no longer reply, new facts are detailed, 
new dates specified, and new persons in- 
troduced, which were never mentioned, 
or even hinted at, on any one of the 
twenty- seven preceding days of the trial. 
Again, Sir, I say, tliat had I been the 
accused person, or his counsel, I would 
rather a thousand-fold liave been tried by 
the ordinary course of the civil law, than 
by such a court. 

To return, however, to its composition* 
I rejoice to observe, that the presidenC of 
the supreme civil judicature, although he 
w'as so unwise as to allow Ins name to bo 
placed on the list of the members, or so 
unfortunate as co be compelled to do so, 
refused to preside over llie deliberations 
of this court. Although he was the per- 
son of the Iiighcst rank next to the go- 
vernor, and although in a judicial inqui- 
ry he must naturally have been more 
skilful and experienced than any man in 
(he colony, nevertheless there he is in 
tite list among the ordinary members of 
the court; and as he must have been 
appointed to preside, but for his own 
repugnance to the office, I am entitled to 
conclude that he refused it with a firmness 
not to be overcome. Against the other 
members I have nothing wdiatever to say. 
The president of the court, however, was 
lieutenant-colonel Ciioodmsui. Now, that 
gallant officer, than whom I believe no 
man bears a higher character, unfortu- 
nately, beside bearing his Majesty's com- 
mission, holds an office, in the colony of 
Deraeraia, which rendered him the last 
man in the w'orld who ought to have been 
selected as president of such a judicature. 
Let the House, Sir, observe, that the 
reason assigned by governor Murray for 
subjecting Mr. Smith to a trial before such 
a tribunal, was not only that he might 
have in reality a fair trial, but that he 
might not even appear to be the victim 
of local prejudice, which it seems would 
have been surmised, had his case been 
submitted to a jury, or a court of planters^ 
How is it, then, that with this feeling the 
governor could name lieutenant-colonel 
Goodman to be president of the court ? 
For that gallant officer does, in point of 
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fact, happen to hold the situation of Ven- 
due-master in the colony of Demerara, 
without profit to whom not a single slave 
can be sold by any sale carried on under 
the authority of the courts of justice. 
Accordingly, it did so turn out, that a few 
days before* the breaking out of the revolt, 
there were advertised great sales of ne- 
groes by auction, which most naturally 
excited sorrow and discontent among 
many of the slaves. There was one sale 
of fifty-six of these hapless beings, who 
were to be torn from the place of their 
birth and residence, and perhaps separated 
for ever from their nearest and dearest 
connexions. I hold in my hand a colonial 
gazette, containing many advertisements 
of such sales, and to every one of them 1 
find attached the signature “ S. A. Good- 
man.’’ One of the advertisements, that, I 
think, for the sale of fifty-six negroes, states, 
that among the number there are many 
“ valuable carpenters, boat-builders, &c. 
well worthy the attention of the public.” 
Another speaks of several prime single 
men. One party of slaves consists of a 
woman and her three children. Another 
advertisement offers a young female slave 
who is pregnant. Upon the whole, there 
appear to have been seventy or eighty 
slaves advertised to be sold b}' auction in 
this single gazette, in whose sale lieut.- 
colonei Goodman, from the nature of his 
office, had a direct interest. I do not for 
a moment affirm that this circumstance 
was likely to warp his judgment. Pro- 
bably, indeed, he was not personally aware 
of it at the lime. But 1 repeat, that, if 
this proceeding were intended to be free 
from all suspicion, lieut.-colonel Goodman 
was one of the last men to select as the 
president of the court. That, however, 
js nothing compared to the appointment 
of the chief justice of the colony as one 
of its members. He, the civil judge of 
tbe colony, to be forced to sit as member 
of a court-martial, and under fhe disguise 
of a militia officer, by way of a qualifi- 
cation ! He to whom an appeal lay against 
any abuse of which that court-martial 
might be guilty ! From whom but from 
him could Mr. Smith have obtained re- 
dress for any violation of law committed 
in his person ? Yet, as if for the express 
purpose of shutting the door against the 
possibility of justice, he is taken by the 
governor and compelled to be a member 
of the court. That this tribunal might 
at once be clothed with the authority of 
the laws which it was about to break; and 
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exempted from all risk of answering to 
those law^s for breaking them, the only 
magistrate who could^indicate or enforce 
them is identified with tbe court, and so 
outnumbered by military associates, as to 
be incapablo of controverting, or even 
infiuencing, its decision, while his pre- 
sence gives them the semblance of lawful 
authority, and places them beyond the 
reach of legal revision. 

Sir, one word more, before I advert to 
the proceedings of the court, on the na- 
ture of its jurisdiction. Suppose 1 were 
ready to admit that, on the pressure of a 
great emergency, such as invasion or re- 
bellion, when there is no time for the slow 
and cumbrous proceedings of the civil law, 
a proclamation may justifiably be issued 
for excluding the ordinary tribunals, and 
directing that offences should be tried by 
a military court : such a proceeding might 
be justified by necessity ; but it could 
rest on that alone. Created by necessity, 
necessity must limit its continuance. It 
would be the worst of all conceivable 
grievances — it would be a calamity un- 
speakable — if the whole law^ and constitu- 
tion of England were suspended one hour 
longer than the most imperious necessity 
demanded. And yet martial law was 
continued in Demerara for five months. 
In the midst of tranquillity, that offence 
against the constitution was perpetrated for 
months, which nothingbut the most urgent 
necessity could warrant for an liour. An 
individual in civil life, a subject of his ma- 
jesty, a clergyman, was tried at a moment 
of perfect peace, as if rebellion raged in 
the country. He was tried as if he had 
been a soldier. 1 know that the procla- 
mation of martial law renders every man 
liable to be treated as a soldier. But the 
instant the necessity ceases, that instant 
the state of soldiership ought to cease, 
and the rights, with the relations, of civil 
life to be restored. Only see the conse- 
quences which might have followed the 
course that was adopted. Only mark the 
dilemma in which the governor might have 
found himself placed by his own acts. 
The only justification of the court-martial 
was his proclamation. Had that court 
sat at the moment of danger, there would 
have been less ground for complaint 
against it. But it did not assemble until 
the emergency had ceased ; and it then 
sat for eight-and-twenty days. Suppose 
a necessity had existed at the commence- 
ment of the trial, but that in the course of 
the eiglit-and-twenty days it had ceased ; 
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fuppose a necessity had existed in the 
first week, who could predict that it would 
not cease before tb« second ? If it had 
ceased with the first week of the trial, 
what would have been the situation of the 
governor ? Tlie sitting of the court-mar- 
tial at ail, could be justified only by the 
proclamation of martial law ; yet it be- 
came the duty of the governor to revoke 
that proclamation. Either, therefore, the 
court-martial must be continued without 
any warrant or colour of law, or the pro- 
clamation of martial law must be continu- 
ed only to legalize the prolonged existence 
of the court-martial. If, at any moment 
before its proceedings were brought to a 
close, the urgent pressure had ceased 
which alone justified their being institu- 
ted, according to the assumption I am 
making in favour of the court, and for ar- 
gument’s sake ; then to continue martial 
law an hour longer would have been the 
most grievous oppression, the plainest vio- 
lation of all law; and to abrogate martial 
law would have been fatal to the conti- 
nuance of the trial. But the truth is, that 
the court has no right even to this as- 
sumption, little beneficial as it proves ; for 
long before the proceedings commenced, 
all the pressure, if it ever existed, was en- 
rirely at an end. 

I now. Sir, beg the House will look with 
me, for a moment, at the course of pro- 
ceeding wliich the court, constituted in 
the manner and in the circumstances that 
I have described, thought fit to adopt. If 
I have sliewn that they had no authority, 
and that they tried this clergyman ille- 
gally, not having any jurisdiction, I think 
I can prove as satisfactorily that their 
proceedings were not founded on any 
grounds of justice, or principles of law, as 
I have proved that the court itself was 
without a proper jurisdiction. And here 
I beg leave to observe, that the minutes 
of the proceedings on the table of the 
House are by no means full, although I 
do not say they are false. They do not 
misrepresent what occurred, but they are 
very far, indeed, from telling all that did 
occur ; and the omissions are of a material 
description.. For instance, there is a class 
of questions which it is not usual to per- 
mit in courts of justice, called leading 
questions ; the (^ject of which is, to put 
into the witness’s mouth theanswers which 
the examiner desires he should make. 
This is in itself objectiofiable ; but the ob- 
jection is doubled, if in a report of the ex- 
amination the questions are omitted, and 
VOL. XL I 


the answers are represented as flowing 
spontaneously from the witness, and as 
being the result of his own recollection 
of the fact, instead of the suggestions of 
another person. 1 will illustrate what I 
inean by an example. On the fifth clay 
of the trial, Bristol, one of the witncs‘.tes, 
has this question put to him; “You 
stated, that, after the service was over, 
you stayed near the chapel, and that 
Quamina was there: did you hear Qua- 
mina tell the people what they were to 
do To that the answer is, “ No, Sir.’* 
The next question but one is, “ Did you 
hear Quamina tell the other negroes, that 
on the next Monday they were all to lay 
down their tools and not work To 
which the witness (notwithstanding his 
former negative) says, “ Yes, 1 heard 
Quamina say so a week before the revolt 
broke out.” Now, in the minutes of 
evidence laid on the table of the House, 
both the questrons and the answer to the 
first are omitted, and the witness is 
described as, saying, without any previous 
prompting, “ A week before this revolt 
broke out, I heard Quamina tell the ne- 
groes that they were to lay down their 
tools and not work” [hear, hear !]. 

The next instance which I shall adduce, 
of the impropriety of the proceedings of 
the court, is very remarkable, compre- 
hending, as it does, almost all that I can 
conceive of gross unfairness and irregu- 
larity : I mean the way in which the 
court attended to that which, for want of 
a better word, 1 shall call hearsay evi- 
dence ; although it is so much worse in its 
nature than any thing which, in the civil 
and even the nulitary courtiTof this coun- 
try, wc are accustohied to stigmatize and 
reject under this title, that I feel I am 
calumniating the latter by the assimilation. 
In the proceedings before this court at 
Demerara, the hearsay is three or four 
I’deep. One witness is asked what he has 
heard another person say was imputed to 
a third. Such evidence as that is freely 
admitted by the court in a part of its pro- 
ceedings. But before L shew where the 
line was drawn in this respect, 1 must 
quote a specimen or two of what I have 
just been adverting to. In the same page 
from which I derived my last quotation, 
the following ouesticuas and answers oc- 
cur “ How Jong was it that Quamina 
rendhined there ? — Three days : they said 
some of the people had gone down to speak 
to Mr. Edmonstone ; that Jack had gone 
with them.”—** Do you know what has 
3 K 
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become of him (Qiiflmina) ? — After 1 
came here, I heard ho was Hhot by the 
bucks, and gibbetted about Success mid- 
dle path,’^ And this, Sir, is the more 
material, as the whole cliarge against Mr. 
Smith rested on Quamina’s being an 
insurgent, and Mr. Smith's knowing it. 
So that we arc here not on the mere out- 
w’orks, hut iii the very centre and lieart 
of the case. And this charge, be it ob- 
served, was made against Mr. Smith after 
Quamina was shot. It would appear, in- 
deed, that in these colonies it was suffi- 
cient evidence of a man’s being a revolter 
that he was first shot and afterwards gib- 
betted, — In one part of the examination, 
a witness is asked, Do yon know that 
Quamina was a revolter ?” The witness 
answers in the affirmative. The next 
question is, “ How do you know it ?” 
Now, mark, the witness is asked, not as 
toany rumour, hutas tohis own knowledge; 
his answer is, “ I know it, because I heard 
they took him up before the revolt be- 
un !” [cries of hear, hear ! and a laugh.] 
his evidence is to be found in p;^ges 2t 
and 25 of the London Missionary Society’s 
Report of the Proceedings. In page So 
of the same publication, I find tlie follow- 
ing questions and answers in the evidence 
of Mr. M‘Turk ; — “ Where were you on 
that day (the 18th of August)? — On 
plantation Felicity, until five in the after- 
noon.” — “ Did any thing particular occur 
on that day ? I was informed — (mark 
informed ) — I was informed by a coloured 
man, about four o’clock, that the negroes 
intended revolting tliat e vening ; and he 
gave me the names of two, said to be 
ringleaders, viz. Cato and Quamina, of 
plantation Success.’’ Here, Sir, we have 
a specimen of the nature of the evidence 
adduced upon this most extraordinary 
trial. 

In pages 101 and 102 of the Missionar}^ 
Society’s Report, 1 find tlie following pas* 
sage in the evidence of .John Stewart, 
the manager of plantation Success; and 
be it in the recollection of the House, that 
the questions were put by the court itbcif 
before which this unfonunatc man was 
tried : — “ Did Quamina, Jack, Beihncy, 
Britton, Dick, Frank, Hamilton, Jessa- 
mine, Quaco, Ralpli, and Windsor, belong 
to plantation Success at the time of the 
revolt ? Yes. — “ Did any of these attend 
tl)e chapel ^ The whole of these, ex- 
cept Ralph. — Have the whole, or any of 
these, except Quamina, been tried by a 
court-martial, and proved to liavebeeii ac- 
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tually engaged in the rebellion ? I have 
been present at the trial of Ralpband Jack; 
and 1 iiave seen Ral|ib, Jack, Jessamine, 
Belhn€.'y and Dick, but have heard only 
ot the others.”— “ Who was the most 
active of the insurgents in the revolt on 
plantation Success ? Richard was the 
most desperate and resolute ; Bethney and 
Jessamine were very active, and all those 
mentioned, except Quamina and Jack, 
whom 1 did not see do any harm; they 
were keeping the rest back, and prevent- 
ing them doing any injury to me.” The 
Court goes on to ask, “ Was not Qua- 
mina a leader (I beg the House 

to mark the word reputeil) in the revolt ? 
— I heard him to be such ; but I did not 
see him.” 

Here, then, wc have hearsay evidence 
with a vengeance ; reputation proved by 
rumour ; what a man is reputed to be— 
which would he no evidence of his being 
so if you had it at first hand — proved by 
what another has lieard unknown persons 
say — whicli woultl be no evidence of his 
being reputed so, if reputation were proof. 
Tliere arc here at least two stages Irom 
any thing like evidence ; hut there may be 
a grtat many more. The witness had 
heard that Quamina had been a reputed 
leader; but how many removes there were 
in this reputed charge we aru unable to 
learn [hear, hear !]. 

I next come to the evidence of the rev. 
William Austin, and I find, in page 112, 
tliat on the cross examination by tin' judge 
advocate, ample provision is made for let- 
ting in this evidence of repute and hear- 
say. The judge-advocate says — “ Did 
any of these negroes ever insinuate that 
their misfortunes w'erc occasioned by the 
prisoner’s influence on them, or the doc- 
trines he taught them ? — I have been sit- 
ting for some time as a member of the 
Committee of Inquiry ; the idea occurs to 
me that circumstances have been detailed 
there against the prisoner, hut never to 
myself individual'y in my minislerial capa- 
city.” This line of examination is too 
promising, too likely to he fruitful in irre- 
gularity, for the court to pass over: they 
instantly take it up, and, very unnecessa- 
rily distrusting the zeal of the judge ad- 
vocate, pursue it themselves. By the 
court: “Can you take upon yourself to 
sw'ear that you do not recollect any insi- 
nuations of that sort at the Board of Evi- 
dence ?” The witness here objected to 
the question, because he did not conceive 
himself at liberty to divulge what had 
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passed before the Board of Inquiry, but 
particularly to the form or wording of 
the question, which he considered highly 
injurious to him. The president insisted 
(for it was too much to expect that even 
the chaplain of the government should 
find favour before that tribunal) uj)on the 
reverend witness’s answering the ques- 
tion : observing, that the court was the 
best judge of its propriety. The witness 
then respectfully requested the opinion of 
the court, and it was cleared. Upon re- 
entering, the assistant judge**advocate said, 
“ J’he court is of opinion that you arc 
bound to answer questions put by the 
court, even tliougb they relate to matters 
stated before the Board of ICvidence.” 
And, again, the opportunity is eagerly 
seized of Jetting in reputation and Jicar- 
sa}' evidence. Tiie court itself a>ks — 

Did you hear beiore the Board of Evi- 
dence, «iny negro imputing the cause of 
the revolt to the prisoner? — Yes, 1 have.’’ 

1 shall now st-itc to the Mouse some 
facts with which they are, perhaps, unac- 
quainted, as it was not until late on Sa- 
turday that the pajiers were delivered. 
Amongst the many strange things which 
took place, not the least singular was. 


I which the judge-advocate and the court 
allowed hearsay evidence to be olfercd to 
1 the third, the fourth, aye, even to the 
; fifth degree ? Look, Sir, to what was 
' done with respect to the confession, as 
they called it, of the negro Paris. 1 do 
■ not wish (o trouble the House, by vead- 
I ing that confession. It will be suJTicient 
; to state, that finding his conviction cer-. 

I tain, and perhaps judging but too truly 
j from the spirit of the court that his best 
chance of safety lay in impeaching Mr. 
Smith, he at once avows his guilt, makes 
what is called a full confession, and throws 
! himself upon the mercy of the court. 
This done, he goes on with one of — I 
will say not merely tlte falsest — but one of 
tile wildest and most impossible tales that 
ever entered into the mind of man, or 
that could be put to the credulity even of 
this court of soldiers. And yet, upon the 
I trial of* xMr. Smitli, the confession of this 
I man was kept back by the prosecutors ; 

! that is to say, it was not allowed to bo 
i direcily introduced, but was introduced 
by niuans of the questions I have last 
read, as m;jtter of hearsay, which had 
reached difihrent persons through various 
and iiniiiect channels. In that confession, 
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until it was too late to [irolcct him against j nistered the sacrament to them (the form 
the jurisdiction of the court. Most failli- i of which he describes) on the day pro*' 
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son perform his duty when he was ap- 
pointed ; but had he acted from the be- 
ginning he, doubtless, would have ob- 
jected at once to the power of the court, 
as I should have done, had I been the 
missionary’s defender. I should have pro- 
tested against the manner in,wdiich the 
court was constituted ; I should liave ob- 
jected, that the men wlio sat in judgment 
in that case had previously sat ii}}on many 
other cases where the same evidence, 
mixed wath different matter not now pro- 
duced, but all confounded togeiher in* 
their recollection, hail been repeated over 
and over for the conviction of other per- 
sons [hear, hearl]. 1 ask this House, 
whether it was probable that the persons 
who formed that court, should have come 
to the present inquiry with pure, unpreju- 
diced, ana impartial judgments, or even 
with their memories tolerably clear and 
distinct ? i say it was impossible ; and, 
therefore, that they ought not to have sat 
in judgment upon iliis poor missionary at 
ail. 

But, is this the only grievance ? Have 
1 not also to complain of the manner in 


j horted them to be of good heart, to ex- 
ert themselves to regain their freedom, 
for if they failed then, they would never 
succeed in obtaining it. He says, in 
another place, that Mr, Smith asked hiui 
whether, if the negroes conquered the 
colony, they wmuld do any harm to hin» ; 
to which Paris rtplied in the negative. 
Now', Sir, only mark tlie inconsistency of 
I this man’s confession. In one place Mr. 

I Smitli is represented as anxious for liis 
j personal safety, and yet, in almost the 
same breulh, it is said that this very Mr, 
Suiiih wais The ringleader of the revolt— 
the adviser and planner of the iusurrec- 
tion - the man who joined Mr. Hamiitou 
in rccoiimuiuling that the negroes should 
destroy tiie bridges to prevent the whites 
from bringing up canuon to altncl: diem 
[bear, hear !J, This negro is made to 
say, “ 1 heard Mr. Hamilton say, that the 
president’s wife should be bis in a few' 
days; tlien Jack said the governor’s wife 
w'as to be his father’s w ife ; and that if 
any young ladies were living with her, or 
she had a sister, he would take one for 
his wife.” Mr. Smitli is pointed out as 
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the future emperor ; Mr, Hamilton was to 
be a general, and several others were to 
hold high offices of different descriptions. 
Again ; Mr. Smith is made to state, that, 
unless the negroes fought for their liberty 
upon that occasion, their children’s chil- 
dren would never attain it. Now, I ask, 
is this story probable ? Is there any thing 
like the shadow of truth in it ? 1 said 

just now, that there was no direct men- 
tion of Paris’s evidence on the trial : it 
was found too gross a fabrication to be 
produced. There were several others 
who, before tlie Board of Evidence, had 
given testimony similar to this, but some- 
what less glaringly improbable : but their 
testimony also was kept back ; and they 
themselves were sent to speedy execution* 
The evidence of Sandy was not quite so 
strong ; but he, as well as Paris, w’as sud- 
denly put out of the way. The talcs of 
these witnesses bear palpable and extra- 
vagant perjury upon the face of them ; 
they were therefore not brought forward : 
but the prosecutors, or rather the court, 
did that by insinuation and side-wind 
which they dared not openly to attempt. 
I say that the court did this ; the court 
well knowingtliainosuch witnesses as Paris 
and Sandy could be brought forward — 
men, the excesses of whose falsehoods 
utterly counteracted their effect — con- 
trived to obtain the wdiole benefit of their 
statements, unexposed to the risk of de- 
tection, by the notable device of asking 
one who had heard them a general ques- 
tion as to their substance; the prisoner 
against whom this evidence was given, 
having no knowledge of the particulars, 
and no means Of shewing the falsehood of 
what was told, by questioning upon tlie 
art which was suppressed, Did you 
ear any negro, before the Board of Evi- 
dence, impute the cause of the revolt to 
the prisoner When compelled to an- 
swer this monstrous question, . the witness 
could only say, Yes. He had heard ne- 
groes impute the cause to the prisoner : 
but they w^ere the negroes Paris and San- 
dy fand those who put this unheard-of 
question knew it, but he against whom 
the answer w^'ls levelled knew it not) — 
Paris and Sandy, whose whole tale was 
such a tissue of enormous falsehoods 
as only required to be heard to be reject- 
ed in an instant; and whose evidence 
for that reason had been carefully sup- 
pressed. 

Having said so much with respect to the 
pature of the evidence offered against the 
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prisoner, and had occasion to speak of the 
confessions, I shall now call the attention 
of the House to a letter which has been 
received from a gentleman of the highest 
respectability, and entitled to the most 
implicit credit, but whose name I omit to 
mention, because he is still resident in the 
colony. If, however, any doubt should 
attach to his statement, 1 shall at once 
remove it, by mentioning the name of a 
gentleman to whom reference can be had 
on the subject— I mean the rev. Mr. Aus- 
tin. He is a man who had no prejudices 
or prepossessions on the subject; he is a 
clergyman of the Church of England, 
chaplain of the colony, and 1 believe the 
curate of the only English Established 
Church to which 77,000 slaves can have 
recourse for religious instruction, I men- 
tion this in passing, only for the purpose 
of shewing, that if the slaves are to re- 
ceive instruction at all, they must receive 
it in a great degree from members of the 
missionary society. [ The hon. and learned 
member here read a letter, in which it was 
stated, that the rev. Mr. Austin had re- 
ceived the last confession of Paris, who 
stated that Mr. Smith was innocent, and 
he (Paris) prayed that God would forgive 

him the lies that Mr. had prevailed 

upon him to tell.”] I shall not mention 
the name of the person alluded to by 
Priris : it is sufficient at present to say, that 
lie took a most active part in getting up 
the prosecution against this poor mission- 
ary [hear, hear!]. The letter goes on 
to state, that similar cotifessions had been 
made by Jack and Sandy. The latter had 
been arrested and sent along the coast to 
be executed, without Mr. Austin’s know- 
ledge (as it appeared, from a wish to pre- 
vent him from receiving his confession); 
but that gentleman, hearing of the cir- 
cumstance, proceeded with all speed to the 
spot, and received his confession to the 
above effect. He also went to see Jack, 
who ' informed him, that Mr. Smith was 
innocent, and that he (Jack) had said 
nothing against him but what he had been 
told by others [hear, hear!]. Nowl beg 
the House to attend to what Jack, at his 
trial, said against Mr. Smith — statements 
w hich had been put into his mouth by per- 
sons who wished to injure Mr. Smith and 
bring the characters of missionaries ge- 
nerally into disrepute. This poor wretch 
said, that he had lived thirty years on the 
Success estate, and that he would not have 
acted as he had done, if he had not been 
toJd that the negfoes were entitled to their 
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freedom, but that their masters kept it 
from them* He went on to say, that not 
only the deacons belonging to Bethel 
Chapel, but even Mr. Smith himself had 
affirmed this, and were acquainted with the 
fact of the intended revolt ; and this he 
stated as if, instead of being on his own 
trial, he was a witness against Mr. Smith. 
He also threw himself on the mercy of 
the court. Now, what did the court do? 
They immediately examined a Mr. Her- 
bert, and another gentleman, as to this 
confession. The former staled, that he 
took the substance of the confession down 
in his own language to a certain point ; 
the rest was taken down by a gentleman 
whom I refrain from naming, but who, I 
am bound to say, deserves no great credit 
for the part which he acted in this unfor- 
tunate scene. Jack, in this defence, thus 
prepared, and thus anxiously certified, 
says— I am satisfied I have had a fair 
trial. I have seen the anxiety with which 
every member of this court-martial has 
attended to the evidence, and the patience 
w’ith which they have listened to my cross- 
examination of the witnesses. From the 
hour I was made prisoner by captain 
M‘Turk up to tliis time, 1 have received 
the most humane treatment from all the 
whites; nor have I had a single insulting 
expression from a wdiitc man, either in 
prison or any where else. Before this 
court, 1 solemnly avow^ that many of the 
lessons and discourses taught, and the 
parts of Scripture selected for us in 
chapel, tended to make us dissatisfied with 
our situation as slaves; and, had there been 
no Methodists on the cast coast, there 
would have been no revolt, as you must 
have discovered by the evidence before 
you : the deepest concerned in the revolt 
were the negroes most in parson Smith’s 
confidence. The half sort of instruction 
we received I now see was highly impro- 
per : it put those who could read on ex-’ 
cmining the bible, and selecting passages 
applicable to our situation as slaves ; and 
the promises held out therein were, as we 
imagined, fit to be applied to our situa- 
tion, and served to make us dissatisfied 
and irritafed against our owners, as we 
were not always able to make out the real 
meaning of these pavssages : for tliis I re- 
fer to "my brother-in-law Bristol, if I am 
speaking the truth or not. I would not 
have avowed this to you now, were I not 
sensible that 1 ought tfb*inake every atone- 
ment for my past conduct, and pul you 
©D your guard in future” [bear, hear! 


I and a laugh], — Wonderful indeed are the 
effects of prison discipline within the tro- 
I pics! 1 would my hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury, were here to witness 
them. Little indeed does he dream of the 
sudden change which a few weeks of a 
West-lndian dungeon can effect upon a 
poor, rude, untutored African I How 
swiftly it transmutes him into a reas iiag, 
speculating, creature; calmly philosophiz- 
ing upon the evils of half education, and 
expressing himself in all but the words of 
our poet, upon the dangers of ‘‘ a little 
learning yet evincing by his own exam- 
j pie, contrary to the poet's maxim, how 
wholesome a “ shallow draught” may 
prove when followed by the repose of the 
gaol ! Sir, I defy the most simple of man- 
kind to he for an instant deceived by this 
mean and clumsy fabrication. Every line 
of it speaks its origin, and demonstrates 
the base artifices to which the mission- 
ary's enemies had recourse, by putting 
charges against him into the mouth of 
another prisoner, trembling upon his trial, 
and crouching beneath their remorseless 
power. 

I have stated, that, up to a certain 
point, the court received hearsay evidence 
and with unrestricted liberality. But the 
time was soon to come when a new^ light 
should break in, and the eyes of those just 
judges be opened to the strict rules of 
evidence, and eveiy thifig like hearsay be 
rejected. In page 1 IG 1 find, that, when 
the prisoner was questioning Mr. Elliot as 
to what another person, Mr, Hopkinsuni 
had said, an objection was taken, the 
court was cleared, and, on being re-open- 
ed, the assistant judge-advocate thus ad- 
dressed Mr. SmitlT: “ The court has or- 
dered me to say, that you must confine 
yourself to the strict rules of evidence ; 
and that hearsay evidence will not in 
future be received," [hear, hear.] — “ Will 
not in future be received !” [loud cheer- 
ing.] — Up to that period it had been 
received; nay, the judges themselves had 
put the very worst questions of that de- 
scription. I say, that great as Iiad been 
the blame due to the judge-advocate 
j upon this occasion ; violent, parti^>^ nn- 
, just, and cruel as had been his conduct 
( towards the prisoner; much as he had 
i exceeded the limits of his duty ; flag- 
ranrly as he had throughout wronged the 
. prisoner in tlie discharge — 1 was about to 
say in the breach — of his official duty ; 
j and much and grievously culpable as were 
I some other perrons to whom I have «)- 
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luded, their conduct was decorous in it- 
self, and harmless in its consequences, 
pompared w’ith the irrei'ularity, the gross 
injustice, of the judges who presided 
[hear, hear!]. Well, then, those same 
judges, when the prosecutor’s case was 
closed, and suflicient matter was supposed 
to have been obtained by the most un- 
blushing contempt of all rules, from the 
cross-examination of the prisoner’s wit- 
nesses, suddenly clothed themselves with 
the utmost respect for those same rules, 
in order to hamper the prisoner in his 
defence, which they had systematically 
violated in order to assist his prosecution. 
After admitting all hearsay, however re- 
mote, after labouring to overwhelm him 
with rumour, and imputation, and reports 
of reputation, and insinuation at second ! 
hand, they strictly proliihited every thing 
like hearsay where it might avail him for 
his defence. Nay, in tlieir eagerness to 
adopt the new course of proceeding, and 
strain the strict rules of law to the utter- 
most against him, they actually excluded, 
under the name of hearsay, that which 
was legitimate evidence. The very next 
question put by Mr. Smith went to shew 
that he had not concealed the movements 
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vourite hearsay. In the very next page, 
we find this question put by the court : 
“ Previous to your going to chapel, were 
you told that plenty of people were there 
on that day y*' If hearsay evidence was 
I thus received or rejected as best suited 
the purpose of compassing the prisoner’s 
destruction, other violations of law, almost 
as flagrant, were resorted to, with thp 
I same view. Conversations with Mrs. 

I Smith, in her husband’s absence, were al- 
1 lowed to be detailed : the sentences pass- 
' ed upon fivd otlier persons, previously 
tried, were put in, and 1 should suppose 
privately read, by the court; as 1 find no 
allusion to them in the prisoner’s most 
able and minute defence, vvhich touches 
on every other particular of tlie case ; 
and all mention of those sentences is 
suppressed in the minutes transmitted by 
the court.. 1 or the majufest purpose of 
blackening him in tiie eyes of the people, 
and with, no earthly ret’ercnce to the 
charges against him, a long examination is 
permitted inio the supposed profits he 
made by a sale of Bibles, Prayer and 
Psalm-books, and Cutecliisms! and into 
the donations he received IVom his Negro 
fioek, and the contributions he levied 


of the slaves from the manager of the j 
estate; the principal charge against him j 
being concealment from “ the owners, j 
managers, and other authorities.” ‘‘ Did | 
any conversation pass on that occasion 
between Mr. Stewart, yourself, and the 
prisoner, relative to negroes ; and if so, 
will you relate it — Rejected. “ Did the 
prisoner tell Mr. Stewart, that several of 
the negroes had been to inquire concern- 
ing their freedtvn, which they found had 
come out for them ?**— vRejected. These 
questions, and several others which re- 
ferred to the very essence of the charge 
against him, were rejected. How, then, 
can any eff’rontery make men say that this j 
poor missionary had an impartial trial ? j 
To crown so glaring an act of injustice ' 
can any thing be wanting ? But if it were, 
we have it here. The court resolved, 
that its worst acts should not appear on 
the minutes : it suppressed those questions 
and expunged also the decision, forbidding 
heresay evidence for the future! But the 
rule having, to crush the prisoner, been 
laid down, we might at least have expect- 
ed that it would be adhered to. No such 
thing. The moment that an occasion 
presents itself, when the rule would 
hamper the prosecutor and the judges, | 
they abandon it, and recur to their fa- i 


upon them for church dues ; every one 
tittle of wliicli is satisfactorily answered 
arid explained by the evidence, but every 
one tittle of which was wholly beside the 
question. 1 find that many material cir- 
cumstances which occurred on the trial 
are altogether omitted in the Plouse-copy. 
1 find that the evidence is garbled in many 
places, and that passages of the prisoner s 
defence are omitted ; some because they 
were stated to be ofi’ensive to the govern- 
ment — others because they were said to 
be of a dangerous tendency — others, 
again, because the court entertained a 
different opinion on certain points from 
the jrrisoner, or because they might seem 
to reflect upon the court itself [hear, 
hear!]. Mr. Smith was charged w’ith 
corrupting the minds of the slaves, and 
enticing them to a breach of their duty, 
and of the law of the land, because he 
recommended to them not to violate the 
Sabbath. It was objected against him 
also by some, that he selected passages 
from the Old Testament ; and by others 
that he did not, as he ought, confine him* 
self to certain parts ol the New Testa- 
ment : others, again, found fault with him 
fur teacliing the 'Aegroes to read the 
bible. And when, in answer to tliese 
charges, he cited passages from the 
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bible in his defence, he was told that hd ^ 
must not quote scripture, os it was sup- i 
posed that every member of the court was ' 
perfectly acquainted with the Sacred Writ- j 
ings— a supposition which certainly did j 
not Occur to one on reading tlicir proceed- | 
ings. [hear! and a laut;h.] By others, ■ 
again, this poor man was held up as an ; 
enthusiast, who performed his IVmctionsin : 
a wild and irregular manner. It was said, , 
that his doctrines Were of a nature to be ; 
highly injurious in any situation, but pe- | 
culiarly so amongst a slave population. 
In proof of this assertion, it was stated, 
that the day before the revolt he preached ; 
from Luke xix. 41, 42 — “ And when He : 
was come near, he beheld the city, and 
wept over it ; saying, If thou had.^t known ; 
even thou, in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace ! hut now 
they are hid from thine eyes.*^ Thus was 
this passage, which has been truly de- i 
scribed by the rev. Mr. Austivi as a text of j 
singular beauty, turned into matter of ac- i 
cusation and reproach against this unfor- i 
lunate missionary. But, if this text was i 
held to be so dangerous — so productive of 
insubordination and rebellion — what wmiild 
be said of tlie clergy of the established 
church, of whose doctrines no fear was | 
entertained? The text chosen by Mr. 
Smith on this occasion, appeared to the 
heated imagination of his judges to be 
one which endangered the pence of a 
slave comnninity. Very different was the 
opinion of Mr. Austin, the colonial chap- 
lain, wdu) could not be considered as in- 
flamed w ith any daring, enthusiastic, and 
perilous zeal. But what, I ask, might 
not the same alarmists have said of Mr. 
Austin, who, on tliat very day, the 17th 
of August, had to read, as indeed he was 
by the rubric hound to do, perhaps in the 
preserve of a large body of Black, White, 
and Coloured persons, such passages as 
the following, which occur in one of the 
lessons of that day, the 14th chapter of 
Iizekicl : — ‘-Wlien the Land sinucth against ! 
me by trespassing grievously, then will I ! 
stretch out mine har»d upon it, and wall I 
break the .staff of the bread thereof, and j 
will send Lanine upon it, and will cut off j 
man and beast from it.” Though these 
three men’* (who might easily be sup- 
posed to be typical of Mr. Austin, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Llliot), were in it, they 
shall deliver neither sons nor daughters : 
they only shall be delfv'ered, but the land 
shall be desolate. Or if I bring a sword 
upon that land, and say, Sword, go 


through the land, so that 1 cut off man 
and beast from it; Though iliesc three 
men were in it, as I live, the I^rd 
God, they shall deliver neither sons nor 
daughters ; hut they only shall he deliver-* 
ed themselves.” Let me ask any impar- 
tial man, if this is not a text much more 
jikedy to be mistaken than the other? 
And yet every clergyman of the estah- 
iished church was bound to read it on that 
day. 

The charges against Mr. Smith are 
four. The first stales, that, long before 
the 1 8th of August, he had promoted dis- 
content and dissatisfaction amongst the 
slaves against their Icwdul roasters. Thi« 
charge was clearly beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the court ; for it relers to matters 
before martial law was proclaimed, and 
consequently before Mr. Smith could be 
amenable to that law. Supposing that, 
as a court-martial, they had a right to try 
a clergyman for a civil offence, which I 
utterly deny, it could only be on the 
principle of martial law’ having been pro- 
claimed that they were entitled to do so. 
The proclamation might place him, and 
ever}" other man in the colony, in the 
situation of a soldier ; but if he was to bo 
considered as a soldier, it could only be 
after the 19th of August. Admitting, 
then, that the rev, Mr. Smith was a 
soldier under the proclamation, he wa» 
not such on the IStli, on the 17lh, nor at 
any time before the transactions which 
are called the revolt of Demerara ; and 
yet it was upon such a charge that the 
court-martial thought proper, and indeed 
was obliged, to try him, if it tried him at 
all. But they had no move right, 1 con- 
tend, to try him for things done before 
the 19th in the character of a soldier liable 
to martial law, than tljey would have to 
try a man, who had enlisted to-day, for 
acts which he had committed the day be- 
fore yesterday, according to the same 
code of military justice. The same rea- 
soning applies to three of the four charges. 
There is only charge, that of com- 
municating with Quamina touching the re- 
volt, which is in the least entitled to con- 
sideration ; yet tliis very communication 
might have been to discourage, and not 
to excite or advise the revolt. In fact, it 
was clearly proved to have been under- 
taken for that purpose, notwithstanding 
the promises of the judge-advocate to tfre 
contrary. There are three things neces- 
sary to*be established before the guilt of 
this unfortunate man can be maintained on 
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this charge : first, that Quamina was a re* to sit at all in judgment upon this preacher 
iroUer ; secondly, that Mr. Smith knew of the Gospel — their own existence as a 
him to be a revolter ; and thirdly, that court of justice being wholly without the 
he had advised and encouraged him in the colour of lawful authority-— tried him for 
revolt: — for the misprision, the mere con- things which, had they ever so lawful a 
cealment, must be abandoned by those title to try him, were wholly beyond their 
who support the sentence, inasmuch as commission ; and of those things no evi- 
misprision is not a capital offence. But all dence was produced upon which any man 
the evidence shews that Quamina did not could even suspect his guilt, even if the 
appear in such a character — that Mr. jurisdiction had been unquestionable, and 
Smith was ignorant of it, even if he did— the accused had been undtMiiably within 
and that his communication was directed its range. But, in spite of all the facts— 
to discourage, and not to advise any rash in spite of his well-known character and 
step into which the sufferings of the slaves upright conduct — it was necessary that he 
might lead them. As to his not having should be made an examples for certain 
seized on Quamina, which is also made a purposes: it was necessary that the mis- 
charge, the answer which the poor man sionaries should be taught in what an un- 
himself gave was a sufficient reply to any dertaking they had embarked ; that they 
imputation of guilt that might be founded should be warned, that it was at their peril 
on it. Look, said he, on these limbs, I they preached the Gospel: that they 
feeble with disease, and say, how it was I should know it was at the hazard of their 
possible for me to seize a powerful ro- | lives that they opened the bible to their 
bust man, like Quamina, inflamed with the | flocks : and therefore it was, that the 
desire of liberty, as Quamina must have court-martial deemed it expedient to con- 
been if he were a revolter, even if I had ; vict Mr. Smith, and to sentence him to be 
been aware that he was about to head a hanged by the neck until he was dead ! 
revolt. But, in truth, there is not a tittle | But, the negroes, it seems, had grum- 
of evidence that Mr. Smith knew of the \ bled at the reports which went abroad re- 
revult: while there is abundant proof that j specting their liberation by an act of his 
be took especial measures and watchful | majesty, and the opposition said to be 
care to tell all he did know to the proper | given to it by their proprietors. Who 
authorities, the managers of the estate, j propagated those reports ? Certainly not 
If, again, the defenders of the court-mar- ; Mr, Sruiili. It is clear that they originat- 
tial retreat from this to the lower ground j ed, in one instance, from a servant who 
of mere concealment, and thus admit the | attended at the governor's table, and who 
illegality of the sentence, in order to show | professed to have lieard tliem in the con- 
something like matter of blame in the ; versa tions which took place between the 
conduct of the accused, 1 meet the.n here I governor and his guests. Another ac- 
as fearlessly upon the fact, as 1 have al- . count was, that a kept woman haddisclos- 
ready done u|ion the law of their case ; | ed the secret, having learnt it from her 
and I affirm, that he wtnt the full length I keeper, Mr. Hamilton. The negroes na- 
of stating to Mr. Stewart, the manager of j turally flocked together to inquire whe- 
the estate, his apprehensions with respect ther the reports were true or not ; and 
to the impending danger ; that “ the law- Mr. Smith immediately communicated to 
ful owners, proprietors, and managers” their masters his apprehensions of what 
were put upon their guard by him, and he had always supposed possible, seeing 
were indebted to his intelligence, instead the oppression under which the slaves la- 
of having a right to complain of his re- boured, and knowing that they were men. 
missness or disaflection ; that he told all | But, it is said, that at six o'clock on the 
he knew, all he was entitled to consider as Monday evening, one half hour before the 
information (and no man is bound to tell rebellion broke out, he did not disclose 
mere vague suspicions, which cross his what he could not have known before ; 
mind, and find no abiding place in it) ; and namely, that a revolt was actually about 
that he only knew any thing precise, res^ to commence. Now, taking this fact, for 
pecting the intentions of the insurgents, the sake of argument, to be proved to its 
from the letter delivered to him half an fullest extent, I say that a roan convict- 
hour before the negroes were up jn arms, ed of misprision cannot by the law be 
and long after the movement was known hanged [hoar, hear •^]. The utmost pos- 
to every manager in the neighbourhood, sible vengeance of the law, according to 
The courti theni having no jurisdiction the wildest dream of the highest preroga* 
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tive lawyer, could not amount to any thing 
like B sanction of this. Such I assert the 
law to be : I defy any roan to contradict 
my assertion, that up to the present hour, 
no English lawyer ever heard of mispri- 
sion of treason being treated as a capital 
offence ; and that it would be just as legal 
to hang a man fora common assault. But, 
if it be said, that the punishment of death 
was awarded for having aided the revolt, 
I say the court did not, could not, believe 
this; and 1 produce the conduct of the 
judges themselves to confirm what I assert. 
They were bold enough in trying and con- 
victing, and condemning the victim whom 
they had lawlessly seized upon ; but they 
trembled to execute a sentence so prodi- 
giously illegal and unjust ; and having de- 
clared that, in their consciences and on 
their oaths, they deemed him guilty of the 
worst of crimes, they all in one voice add, 
that they also deem him deserving of 
mercy in respect of his guilt ! Is it pos- 
sible to draw any other inference from 
this marvellous recommendation, than that 
they distrusted the sentence to which it 
was attached ? When I sec them — fright- 
ened by their own proceedings, starting 
back at the sight of what they had 
not scrupled to do — can I give them cre- 
dit for any fear of doing injustice ; they 
who, from the beginning to the end of 
their course, had done nothing else ? Can 
I believe that they paused upon the con- 
summation of their work from any motive 
but a dread of its consequences to them- 
selves ; a recollection tardy, indeed, but 
appalling, that “ Whoso sheddeth man’s j 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed 
And not withr ut reason, not without irre- 
fragable reason, did they take. the alarm : 
for, verily if they had perpetrated the last 
act — if they had dared to take this in- 
nocent man's lire (one hair of whose 
head they durst not touch), they must 
themselves have died the death of mur- 
derers [hear, hear !]. 

Monstrous as the whole proceedings 
were, and horrid as the sentence that clos- 
ed them, there is nothing in the trial from 
first to last, so astounding as this recom- 
mendation to mercy, coming from persons 
who affected to believe him guilty of such 
enormous crimes. If he was proved to 
have committed the offence of exciting 
the slaves to acts of bloodshed— if his 
judges believed him to have done what 
their sentence alleged hfeainst him— how 
unspeakably aggravated was his guilt, 
compared with that of the poor untutored 
VOE. XI. 


slaves, whom he had misled from their 
duty, under the pretext of teaching them 
religion. How justly might all the blood 
that was shed be laid upon his head ! How 
fitly, if mercy was to prevail, might his 
deluded instruments be pardoned, and him- 
self alone be singled out for vengeance, as 
the author of their crimes ! Yet, they are 
cut off in hundreds by the hand of justice, 
and he is deemed an object of compassion ! 
How many victims were sacrificed we know 
not with precision. Such of them as un« 
derwent a trial before being put to death 
were judged by this court-martial. Let 
us hope that they had a fair and impartial 
trial, more fair and more impartial than 
the violence of political parly and the zeal 
of religious animosity granted to their ill- 
fated pastor. But, without nicely ascer- 
taining how many fell in the field, or by 
j the hands of the executioner, I fear we 
! must admit that far more blood was thus 
I spilt than a wise and just policy required. 

I Making every allowance for the alarms of 
I the planters, and the necessity of strong 
: measures to quell a revolt, it must be ad- 
mitted, that no more examples should 
; have been made than were absolutely ne* 

I cessary for this purpose. Yet, making 
every allowance for the agitation of men s 
i minds at the moment of danger, and ad- 
I mitting (which is more difficult) that it 
i extended to the colonial government, and 
I did not subside when tranquillity was re-i 
I stored, no man can avoid suspecting, that 
I the measure of punishment inflicted consi* 

I derably surpassed the exigencies of the oc- 
casion. By the negroes, indeed, little 
blood had been shed at any period of the 
revolt, and in its commencement none at 
all : altogether onlj^one person was killed 
by them. In this remarkable circumstance 
the insurrection stands distinguished from 
every other movement of this description in 
the history of colonial society. The slaves 
inflamed by false hopesof freedom, agitated 
by rumours, and irritated by the suspense 
and ignorance in which they were kept, 
exasperated by ancient as well as more re- 
cent wrongs (for a sale of fifty or sixty of 
them had just been announced, and they 
were about to be violently separated and 
dispersed), weie satisfied with combining 
not to work ; and thus making their mana- 
gers repair to the town and ascertain 
the precise nature of the boon reported 
to have arrived from England. The ca- 
lumniated minister had so far humanized 
bis poor flock — his dangerous preaching 
had so enlightened them — the lessons of 
*5 S 
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hiaiseli’ an(l his hated brethren had isiinh 
so deep in their minds, that, by the te&ti- 
tnony of the clergyman, and even of the 
oversecFS, the maxims of the Gospel of 
peace were upon their lips in the midst of 
rebellion, and restrained their hands when 
no other force was present to resist them. 
“ We will take no life,” said they ; ‘‘ for 
our pastors have taught us not to take 
that which we cannot give a memor- 
able peculiarity, to be found in no other 
passage of Negro warfare within the West- 
Jndinn Seas, and which drew from the 
truly pious minister of the Established 
Church the exclamation, that “ He shud- 
dered to write, that they were seeking the 
life of the man whose teaching had saved 
theirs !” But it was deemed fitting to make 
tremendous examples of tiiose unhappy 
creatures. Considerably above a hundred 
fell in the field, where //ley did not succeed 
in putting one soldier to death. A number 
0f the prisoners also, it is said, were has- 
tily drawn out, at the close of the affray, 
and instantly shot. How many, in the 
whole, have since perished by sentences of 
ihe court, does not appear ; but, up to a 
day in September, as Hearn by the Gazette, 
which I hold in my hand, forty-seven had 
been executed. 

A more horrid tale of blood yet remains 
to be told. Within the short space of a 
wxek, as appears by the same document, 
ten had been torn in pieces by the lash : 
some of these had been condemned to six 
or seven hundred lashes ; five to one thou- | 
sand each ; of which inhuman torture one 
had received the whole, and two almost 
the whole, at once. In deploring this ill- 
judged severity 1 speak far more out of re- 
gard to the mai^ters than the slaves. Yield- 
ing thus unreservedly to the influence of 
alarm, tliey have not only covered them- 
selves with disgrace, but they may, if cooler 
heads and steadier hands control them 
not, place in jeopardy the life o& every 
white man in the Antilles. Look now to 
the incredible inconsistency of the autho- 
rities by whom such retribution was dealt 
out, while they recommended /lim to mer- 
cy, whom in the same breath they pro- 
nounced a thousand times more guilty 
than ilte slaves. Can any man doubt for 
an instant that they knew him to be inno- 
cent, but were minded to condemn, stig- 
matize and degrade him, because they 
durst not take his life, and yet were re- 
solved to make an example of him as a 
preacher? The whole proceedings de- 
monstrate the hatred of his persecutors 
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to be levelled at his calling and lu« minis- 
try. He is denounced for reading the 
Old Testament; charged with dwelling 
upon parts of the New ; accused of sell- 
ing religious tracts; blamed for collecting 
his hearers to the sacrament and cMechism, 
all under various pretences, as that the 
texts were ill chosen— the books sold too 
dear — the communicants made to pay 
dues. Nay, for teaching obedience to the 
law which commands to keep holy the 
Sabbath, he is directly, and without any 
disguise, branded as the sower of sedition. 
Upon this overt act of rebellion against 
all law, human and divine, a large portion 
of the prosecutor’s invectives and of his 
evidence is bestowed. What, though the 
reverend defendant shewed clearly, out of 
the mouths of his adversary’s witnesses, 
that he had uniformly taught the negroes 
to obey their masters, even, if ordered by 
them to break the rest of the Sabbath ; 
that he had expressly inculcated the max- 
im, Nothing is wrong in you which your 
master commands ; and nothing amiss in 
him which necessity prescribes ? What, 
though he reminded the court, that the 
seventh day, which he was charged with 
taking from the slaves, was not his to give 
or to withhold; that it had been hallowed 
by the divine Lawgiver to his own use, and 
exempted in terms from the work of slave 
as well as master — of beast as well as man I 
lie is arraigned as a promoter of discon- 
tent, because he, the religious instructor 
of the negroes, enjoins them to keep tlie 
Sabbath holy, when their owners allow 
them no other day for working ; because 
he, a minister of the Gospel, preaches a 
duty prescribed by the laws of religion 
and by the law s of the land, while the 
planters live in the contempt of it. 

In short, no man can cast his eye 
upon this trial, without perceiving that 
it was intended to bring on an issue be- 
tween the system of the slave-law and the 
instruction of the negroes. The exem- 
plar which these misguided creatures seem 
to have set before them, is that of their 
French brethren in St. Domingo-— one of 
wdiom, exulting in the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, enumerates the mischiefs occa- 
sioned by their labours. They preached,” 
says he, << they assembled the negroes, 
made their masters relax in their exac* 

I tions, catechised the slaves, sung psalms, 
and confessed them.’^ ‘‘Since their ba- 
nishment," he adds, “ marriages are rare ; 
the negroes no longer make houses for 
themselves apart : it is no longer allow* 
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abl« foi* t#o slaves to separate for ever , 
their interest and safety from that of the | 
gang” (a curious circumlocutory form of 
speech to express the married state). “ No | 
more public worship !” he triumphantly ! 
exclaims, no more meetings in congre- | 
gation ! no psalm singing, nor sermons | 
for them !** “ But they are still cate- j 

chised ; and may, on paying for it/ have [ 
themselves baptized three or four times’* 

( upon the principle, I suppose, that, like I 
inoculation, it is safer to rqpeat it). In ! 
the same spirit the Demerara public meet- 
ing of the 5J4th of February, 1824<, re- 
solved forthwith to petition the Court of 
Policy “ to expel all missionaries from the 
colony, and to pass a law prohibiting their 
admission for the future.” Nor let it be 
said, that this determination arose out of 
hatred towards sectaries, or was engen- 
dered by the late occurrences. In 1808, 
the Royal Gazette promulgated this doc- 
trine, worthy of all attention : “ He that i 
chooses to make slaves Christians, let him 
give them their liberty. What will be the 
consequence when to that class of men 
is given the title of ‘ beloved brethren* as 
actually is done? Assembling negroes 
in places of worship gives a momentary 
feeling of independence both of thinking 
and acting, and by frequent meetings of 
this kind a spirit of remark is generated ; 
neither of which are sensations at all proper 
to be excited in the minds of slaves.” 
Again, in 1 823, says the government pa- 
per ; ‘‘ To address a promiscuous audience 
of black or coloured people, bond and 
free, by the endearing appellation of ‘ My 
brethren and sisters,’ is what can no where 
be heard except in Providence Chapel 
— a proof how regularl}^ this adversary of 
sectarian usages had attended to the ser- 
vice of the cliurch. And, in February 
last, the same judicious autliority, in dis- 
cussing the causes of the discontents, and* 
the remedy to be applied, thus proceeds; 

‘‘ It is most unfortunate for the cause of i 
the planters, that they eVid not speak out j 
in time. They did not say, as they ought 
to have said, to the first advocates of mis- 
sions and education, We shall not tolerate 
your plans till you prove to us that they 
arc safe and necessary ; we shall not suf- 
fer you to enlighten our slaves, who are 
by law our property, till you can demon- 
strate that when they arc made religious 
and knowing they will^ still continue to be 
our slaves.’*— “In what a perplexing pre- 
dicamdnt do the colonial proprietors now 
:itand ! Can the march of events bo pos- 


sibly arrested ? Sliall they bo allowed to 
shut up the chapels and banish the preach- 
ers and schoolmasters, and keep the slaves 
in ignorance ? This would, indeed, be an 
effectual remedy ; but ihere is no hope of 
its being applied” ! ! ! — “ The obvious con- 
clusion is this ; Slavery must exist as it 
now is, or it will not exist at all.” “ If we 
expect to create a community of reading, 
moral, church-going slaves, we arc woe- 
fully mistaken*’ — Ignorant! oh, profound- 
ly ignorant, of “ the things that belong 
to their peace !” may wc truly say, in the 
words of the missionary’s beautiful text, 
—to that peace, the disturbance of which 
they deem the last of evils. Were there 
not dangers enough besetting them on 
every side without this? The frame of 
West-Indian society, that monstrous birth 
of the accursed slave-trade, is so feeble 
in itself, and, at the same time, surround- 
ed with such perils from without, that 
barely to support it demands the most 
temperate judgment, the steadiest and the 
most skilful hand ; and, with all our dis- 
cretion, and firmness, and dexterity, its^ 
continued existence seems little less than 
a miracle. The necessary hazards, to 
which, by its very constitution, it is hour- 
ly exposed, are sufficient, one should 
think, to satiate the most greedy appetite 
for difficulties, to quench the most chi- 
valrous passion for dangers. Enough, that 
a handful of «;lave-owncrs are scattered 
among myriads of slaves — Enough, that 
in their nearest neighbourhood a common- 
wealth of those slaves is now seated tri- 
umphant upon the ruined tyranny of their 
slaughtered masters — Enough, that, ex- 
posed to this frightful enemy from within 
and without, the planters are cut off from 
all help by the ocean. But to odds so 
fearful, these deluded men must needs 
add new perils absolutely overwhelming. 
By a bond, which nature has drawn with 
her own ha»d, and both hemispheres have 
witnessed, they find leagued against them 
every shade of the African race, every 
description of those swarthy hordes, from 
the peaceful Eboe to the fiery Koroman- 
tyn. And they must now combine in the 
san^e hatred the Christians of the old 
world with the Pagans of the new. Barely 
able to restrain the natural love of free- 
dom, they must mingle it with the enthu- 
siasm of religion, — vainly imagining that 
spiritual thraldom will make personal sub- 
jection more bearable wildly hoping to 
bridle the strongest of the passions, in 
union and in excess, — the desire of li- 
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berty irritated by despair, and the fervour 
of religious zeal by persecution exas- 
perated to phrensy. But I call upon par- 
liament to rescue the West Indies from 
the horrors of such a policy ; to deliver 
those misguided men from their own hands. 
I call upon you to interpose while it is yet 
time to save the West Indies; first of all, 
the negroes, the most numerous class of 
our fellow-subjects, and entitled beyond 
every other to our care by a claim which 
honourable minds will most readily admit, 

their countless wrongs, borne with such 
forbearance — such meekness— while the 
most dreadful retaliation was within their 
grasp : next, their masters, w'hose short- 
sighted violence is, indeed, hurtful to 
their slaves, but to themselves is fraught 
with fearful and speedy destruction, if you 
do not at once make your voice heard 
and your authority felt, where both have 
been so long despised. — The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded with mov- 
ing. 

“ That an humble address be presented 
to bis Majesty, representing that this 
House, having taken into their most se- 
rious consideration the papers laid before 
them relating to the Trial and Condemna- 
tion pf the late llev. John Smith, a mis- 
sionary in the colony of Demerara, deem 
it their duty now to declare, that they 
contemplate with serious alarm and deep 
sorrow the violation of law and justice 
which is manifest in those unexampled 
proceedings ; and most earnestly praying, 
that his Majesty will be graciousl}^ pleased 
to adopt such measures as to his royal 
wisdom may seem meet for securing such 
a just and humane administration of law 
in that colony as may protect the volun- 
tary Instructors of the Negroes, as well 
as the Negroes themselves, and the rest 
of his Blajesty’fi subjects, from oppres- 
sion.’* 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said . 

The House, Sir, are fully aware of the 
peculiar circumstances of difficulty under 
which I am placed, from the voluminous 
nature of the documents on which the hon. 
and learned member has founded his mo- 
tion. I haveearncstly to request their atten- 
tion on this occasion, placed, as 1 am, in 
a situation which, they will easily conceive, 
is one of no orcb'nary difficulty; and if 
thc3^ find that I aft thus compelled to this 
unequal war, I Iit)pe the more, that they 
will give me their indulgence, as I feel 
confident that I shall more easily discharge 
ipy duty if I cap command the patient 


attention of the House, and that I shall 
diminish that claim on their time which 
the importance of the subject will com- 
pel me to interpose. 

Sir, the bon. and learned gentleman 
commenced his speech by stating, that he 
found, with much regret, that the inter- 
est excited on this subject within this 
House bore very little proportion to that 
wdiich existed out of it, 1 beg to say, 
that I am not at all surprised at that remark. 
I well know by what means the interest 
has been excited. It will be in the recol- 
lection of the House, that when the hon. 
member for Knarcsborough presented a 
petition on this subject, containing many 
charges and imputations, I protested 
against the accuracy of the statements in 
that petition, and against the prudence of 
those who preferred it. Before I sit down, 
I trust I shall redeem that pledge. At 
present, I sliall proceed to follow the hon. 
and learned gentleman in what has fallen 
from him through the course of his ob- 
servations. 

The hon. and learned gentleman seems 
to have endeavoured to establish an in- 
terest with a party in these proceedings, 
who, in point of fact, have no real rela- 
tion or connexion wdth them. I contend, 
that it is not against missionaries in gene- 
ral, but against the misuse of the powers 
delegated to a particular missionary, that 
any dissatislaclion exists, 1 contend, that 
if this individual had followed those ad- 
mirable lessons of prudence wdiicb had 
been addres?^cd to him in the Instructions 
of the Sociei}' which sent him to the 
colony, instead of the House being em- 
ployed, as they now are, in the examina- 
tion of the circumstances that attended 
his unfortunate fate, he might have re- 
mained in tlie colony in the discharge of 
those duties which they had so discreetly 
imposed upon him. It appears to me, 
that the solution of this case involves no 
material difficulty. The hon. and learned 
gentleman has, for some time, descanted 
on the duties which belong to the situation 
of a missionary. But, let us look to the 
state of that society to which this mis- 
sionary was sent. It was one in which 
slavery existed by law. It was for him to 
inculcate religious doctrines on the minds 
of the slaves, without exhibiting to them 
views referring to their lot in society. I 
think we have abundant proof that the so- 
lution will be found to be this, that Mr, 
Smith was an enthusiast. The hon. gen- 
tleman has characterized him by that term ; 
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supposing, perhaps, that it might be im- 
puted to him. 1 impute it to him, not as a 
matter of criminality, but as the key by 
which his actions are to be explained ; 
and I trace him through a long course of 
conduct, as influenced by ill-regulated 
enthusiasm, until I find him guilty of ac- 
tions which, if not in themselves in the 
highest degree criminal, carried with them 
all the attributes of criminality to such 
an extent that they could not be distin- 
guished from criminality itself. , 

Now, Sir, in the first place, let us con- ! 
aider in what this transaction originated. 
In speaking of the revolt which the hon. 
member admits to have taken place in 
Demerara, he does not at all undervalue 
its importance. He states it to have been 
one of a dangerous tendency ; one which 
naturally excited the utmost alarm, and 
which might afford a justification for sum- | 
mary and severe measures. The corres- 
pondence of the governor justifies that 
view of the case. He states, that martial 
law was the only measure to which he 
could resort for the preservation of the 
colony. I shall leave that question to 
others more competent to speak on it than 
myself: but 1 would observe, that I con- i 
sider it to be a course of proceeding which j 
ought only to be resorted to when a coun- • 
try is so situated that no other alternative 
remains for its safety. And the continua- 
tion of this state of martial law will not he 
a matter of surprise to any man who knows 
the circumstances; who is aware of the 
disproportion existing hetw^een the slaves 
ami the white population; and who reflects 
upon the dreadful consequences that might 
result from one single day passing among 
those slaves in a state of insurrection. 
Iwery person, in tliis view of the case, will 
acknow ledge the necessity that compelled 
the governor to resort to such a measure, 
w'hich, as an inevitable conseqjuence, car- 
ried w ith it the suspension of civil govern- 
ment, and of the common coursa of ju- 
dicial proceedings. ^ 

Under these circumstances, a court- 
martial was appointed fur the trial of Mr. 
Smiil). if it were proved, as the hon. 
gentleman states, tliat in some instances 
evidence was admitted contrary to the rules 
which govern the admission of it in ordi- 
nary courts of law, I am yet to be satis- 
fied that it is necessary that those rules 
should be imperatively binding on the pro- 
ceedings of a court-martial, or that the 
validity of that mode of administering jus- 
fjee can be in any degree affected by the 


introduction of evidence of a less limited 
nature. And I am at present uninformed 
as to the grounds upon which the hon. and 
learned gentleman has founded his objec- 
tion to the legality of the evidence ac- 
tually introduced; out I presume that it 
is not upon the official papers, but upon 
the Report of the London Missionary 
Society. — [Mr. Brougham here explained, 
that his reasoning as to the evidence was 
founded on the House copy.]— It appears 
from that Report, that the parties who 
took it dow n (not meaning to impeach the 
correctness of their intentions) took it 
down as the result of their memory, and 
recorded what they believed to be the 
substance of the questions and answers. 

The hon. and learned member princi- 
pally founds his assertion of the illegality 
of tiiese proceedings of the court-martial, 
w ith respect to the reception of evidence, 
on the presumed fact, that at the period 
when they objected to the further intro- 
duction of hearsay evidence, that species 
of evidence had been previously admitted, 
and that the effect of its introduction was 
of necessity prejudicial to the interests of 
the prisoner. He prefaced those observa- 
tions by calling tlie attention of the House 
to a testimony, which he asserted not to 
be the genuine testimony of the person 
delivering it, but a testimony got up for 
the purpose. But it is to be remembered, 
that the individual to wlioni he specially 
alluded was not a witness on the trial, but 
one of those persons whose evidence was 
taken before the Board of Evidence pre- 
vious to the commencement of that trial. 
Therefore, although I am willing to allow, 
that the actual expression* which are put 
down as the evideflice of that witness be- 
fore the Board, cannot be supposed to be 
his own, I am by no means prepared to 
admit, that the substance of them might 
not have been communicated by that in- 
dividual hiuiself. But, as the tendency of 
the arguments of the hon. and learned 
gentleman appears to have reference to 
the evidence actually admitted on the 
trial, it is right that tlie House should un- 
derstand that this particular evidei i e u as 
received at the Board, and not introduced 
in the course of the court-martial. With 
respect to the passage in page 116 of the 
Missionary Society’s Report, in which the 
court is represented as admitting that 
hearsay evidence had been admitted up 
to that particular period, hut stating that 
for the future it could not be received, I 
am justified in saying that 1 do not believe 
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that to have been the case ; I mean, that j 
the interposition there alluded to was so 
expressed without material qualification. 

The hon. gentleman has canvassed the 
constitution of the court, and has expres- 
sed his dissatisfaction that the president of 
the court of justice should have been ap- 
pointed a member of that court-martial. 
But I would ask, whether the state of 
Demerara was not such, at the period of 
those proceedings, as to make it probable 
that his introduction would materially sus- 
tain the ends of justice, and give a more 
deliberate and judicial character to the 
proceedings— give them a greater bias 
towards the proceedings of civil justice, 
than was likely to occur under the more 
technical regulations of military law. The j 
introduction of a person, not only conver- 
sant with the administration of civil justice, I 
but holding the highest judicial situation 
in the colony, could only have had the 
effect of giving to those proceedings a 
more lenient character; and it is my de- 
cided opinion, that it is impossible that he 
could have allowed any thing so monstrous 
to have taken place, as a rejection of 
hearsay evidence when it turned in the 
prisoner s favour, after the admission of it 
when it tended to his criminution. 1 put 
it to the House, who are only cognisant of j 
the documents which are officially before 
them, sent to us on tire faith of the respon- j 
sible servants of the Crown, whether it is < 
to be inferred from those documents, that j 
anything so monstrous as that interposition | 
could have taken place. The hon. and I 
learned gentleman has also referred to j 
another member of that court-martial, the 
president. And liere, again, I anticipate, 1 
that the House will not share the belief of i 
the hon. gentleman, that because that ^ 
individual happened to hold the office of j 
vendue-master of the colony, he was pre- 
pared to abandon his duty as a gentle- 
man and a soldier, for the sake of some 
indirect interest in the maintenance of 
the slave system. I assert, that such a 
presumption seems to be contrary to all 
probability ; and, therefore, I am persua- 
ded that the House will pause before 
they admit a conclusion so fatal to 
the honour and character of an indi- 
vidual — that individual a man of the 
highest reputation, who filled the office 
of judge-advocate during the Peninsular 
war, and served with unblemished credit 
under the illustrious general who con- 
ducted its operations. What individual, 
therefore^ could be selected more proper 


and suitable to be appointed the presr 
dent of that court-martial ? I am the 
first to allow that the state of martial 
law is, in the abstract, what all men 
must deprecate; — and we, who come 
down to this House with all those feel- 
ings of confidence and security which 
belong to this happy country, can be 
roused with much less eloquence than 
that of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
when the contrast between that state 
and our habitual state is made the sub- 
ject of observation. But, the point for 
the consideration of the House is, whe- 
ther substantial justice was not in- 
tended to be done; and again, whether, 
in point of fact, it has not been done. 

1 would ask, whether the House, up 
to the present moment, have any clear 
notion of the situation of Mr. Smith, 
and the circumstances under which he 
was brought to trial ? I am certain they 
could not have derived it from the 
statement of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. I am not here to defend these 
proceedings from the charge of having 
been conducted, in some instances, 
without exact technicality in point of 
law, hut rather to rccal to the recollec- 
tion of the House the striking facts and 
circumstances which attend the case. 
The colony was placed in a situation of 
most imminent danger. Its population 
consisted of betw^een three and four thou- 
sand whites, and between seventy and 
eighty thousand slaves. Reflect on the 
consequences immediately accruing to 
the property and to the lives of those per- 
sons, and of their families. They were 
satisfied that, by the existing laws, their 
property was; held sacred. Can it, then, 
be supposed .‘that they should not enter- 
tain strong feelings on the subject ? But 
w hen the constitution of that tribunal is con- 
sidered, whi^h, had no la court-martial been 
appointeil, must have proceeded with the 
trial of Mr. Smith, no one can fairly con- 
sider that his intorests were prejudiced by 
the substitution which circumstances ren- 
dered it necessary to make. Tiie court- 
martial consisted of thirteen individuals, 
eleven of whom had no sort of connexion 
with the colony, but the accidental cir- 
cumstance of military service at tliat pre- 
cise period. The regular tribunal would 
have consisted of the president, Mr. Wray, 
who, in liis capacity of lieutenant-colonel 
of militia, actually served on the court- 
martial, and of eight planters, a majority 
of five of whom would have decided the 
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«eQtence of the prisoner. Those planters 
.would have been summoned to the exeiv 
else of judicial duty, under the impression 
that their lives and property were placed 
at the utmost hazard ; and it is impossible 
to suppose that they would not have enter- 
tained strong feelings on the subject, had 
they been assembled under a belief that 
the cause of this critical situation was, in a 
great degree, referable to the conduct of 
Mr. Smith. 

But, Sir, to return to thg court-martial, 
r— Did Mr. President Wray divest himself 
of responsibility as a member of that 
court ? No ; certainly not. Was it not 
in his power to prevent any injustice be- 
ing done ? Was it not likely that his 
presence would be of assistance to the 
risoner; and, above ail, that he accepted 
is situation from benevolent motives ? 
Is there any reason to believe, that, from 
the beginning of the transaction to the 
end, there was any deliberate intention to 
do injustice to this individual ? The hon. 
and learned member hasdiaracterised these 
proceedings as irregular; which charac- 
ter they may possibly bear, when contrast- 
ed with those which we are in the habit of 
contemplating; but as a question on the 
measure of justice, is it likely that more 
substantial justice could have been dealt 
out to this individual, had he been tried 
in the civil court of the colony ? 

The hon. and learned gentleman com- 
plains, that an injustice was done to the 
prisoner, on account of the absence of 
that delay which would have occurred if 
the triai had taken place before a civil 
court. The petition, on the contrary, 
states, that essential injustice was done by 
there having been so much delay. Now, 
both those propositions cannot be true. 
In point of fact, there was no unnecessary 
delay. It will be found thsifc the court 
was summoned immediately after the 
breaking out of the insurreewn ; and, on 
the 25tli of August, it beg^ents functions, 
and continued them regularly from that 
period until their final termination. 

The hon. and learned gentleman, at the 
close of his speech, contended, that this 
court-martial had aHixed the punishment 
of death to an offence to which that pu- 
nishment did not apply. Now, for a mo- 
ment divesting the question of all the tech- 
nicalities, and looking to the objects and 
motives of the parties who were in the si- 
tuation to pronounceMiat sentence, I will 
appeal to the House, and ask them deli- 
berately to decide, whether the court-mar- 


tial, in pronouncing that sentence of death, 
coupled with the recommendation to 
mercy, did not sentence the prisoner to 
the most lenient punishment tliey could 
possibly inflict ? I will ask, whether the 
House is not convinced, that though the 
court-martial pronounced the sentence of 
death, it did nbt, at the same time, unequivo- 
cally shew, by the recommendation of* 
mercy, that it was never intended that 
that sentence should be carried into effect^ 
The hon. and learned gentleman implies 
that that recommendation arose from fear. 
On the contrary, 1 will tell him, that the 
court-martial, being aware that, for the 
crime of misprision of treason which aU 
tached to Mr. Smith, no other punishment 
than that of death could have been pro« 
nounced under the Dutch law, thought 
that the crime itself did attach to Mr. 
Smith — that he was guilty of a conceal- 
ment, —-but, on the other hand, consider- 
ed that there were circumstances of palli- 
ation, which made it desirable that that 
sentence should not be carried into effect. 
It is necessary that the House should well 
consider the motives that influenced them. 
Tt is to be remembered, that, though they 
found that individual guilty, and sentenced 
him to death, it has been the constant and 
unvaried course for years, without excep- 
tion, that where capital sentence has been 
passed by a court-martial, accompanied 
with the recommendation of mercy, the 
capital punishment has not been inflicted. 
The court-martial well knew that the 
power of remitting the extreme sentence 
was deposited, where it ought to be de- 
posited ; namely, in the Crown, which has 
the power of regulating ^punishment, of 
commuting it, ana of carrying that recom- 
mendation of mercy specifically into ef- 
fect. 1 will read, on this subject, the 
opinion of a noble lord (Loughborough), 
whose memory stands high in the respect 
of his country. The noble lord says, 
“ With respect to the sentence itself, and 
the supposed severity of it, I observe, that 
the severe part is by the court deposited, 
where it ought only to be, in the breast of 
his majesty. I have no doubt but that 
the intention of that was, to leave room for 
the application for mercy to bd made to 
hi« majesty,*' drc. I therefore contend, 
that, if it was argued that misprision of 
treason had been committed by Mr. Smith, 
and that that commission under the Dutch 
law rendered him subject to the extreme 
punishment of death, still the circumstance 
of sentencing him to death, with the re- 
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commendation to mercy, would shew, that 
even the Dutch law had not been carried 
into efiect ; for the sentence of death is 
not only qualified, but changed, by the 
recommendation to mercy ; and the sen- 
tence, accompanied by that qualification, 
is not in fact a sentence of death. 

To revert to the constitution of the 
civil tribunal at Demerara. What indi- 
vidual, under the circumstances of Mr. 
Smith, would not have preferred a tri* 
bunal composed of persons exempt, as far 
as possjblc, from the general irritation then 
prevailing among the colonists, and from 
local prejudices, to one constituted of in- 
dividuals who might have been subject to 
both ? Negro evidence would have been 
admissible upon that court, as well as on 
the court-martial. There is not, there- 
fore, that discrepancy which has been 
supposed between the proceedings of this 
court-martial, and those of a court of 
common law in Demerara ; and, in point 
of fact, the same measure and mode of jus- 
tice were meted out to the prisoner under 
the operation of the court-martial, as 
would have been if the civil course of pro- 
ceeding had been adopted. 

But the bon. and learned gentleman has 
accused the constituted authorities of 
having deliberately kept up this state of 
martial law, for the purpose of involving 
the prisoner in the consequences of its 
maintenance, and has stated, that no ne- 
cessity existed for such prolongation. I 
think I can bring before the House the 
most conclusive proof that such was not 
the case. The governor writes, in a let- 
ter addressed to lord Bathurst, dated, the 
26lh of August^** I shall not fail to seize 
the first justifiable peridd for restoring to 
the colony the regular course of law, con- 
sulting with the president thereon ; but, 
the alarm of the white inhabitants is too 
great and too general to lead me to hope 
for an early return of confidence. They 
at present place none but in their arms ; 
and the rigour of militia service must be 
permanently resorted to.” Now, under 
these circumstances, 1 appeal to the House 
whether they can doubt the accuracy of 
this statement, when they consider the 
circumstances under which the colony 
was placed, with the fearful disproportion 
of whites to blacks, and, above all, the 
small number of troops at that time under 
the command of the governor. In a let- 
ter, dated as late as September, the go- 
vernor says — “ The commander of the 
forces will have acquainted your lordship 


with his inability, under existing circum* 
stances, to send me any reinforcements. 
1 must depend on my own resources in 
any future emergency, and will not fail tcy 
I be prepared accordingly,** All this tends 
to shew, that he was compelled by a se- 
vere necessity to maintain the state of 
martial law. 

And now, Sir, 1 will call the attention 
of the House, as shortly as the subject 
will admit, to the nature of the insurrec- 
tion itself. Hp the hon. member alluded 
to the district in which this insurrection 
broke out ? Has he attempted to deny that 
the principal leaders in it were the a^nts 
and assistants of this missionary ? Does 
he mean to say that those circumstances 
do not involve the elements of strong sus- 
picion ? The extensive influence which, 
on all hands, it is admitted that Mr. Smith 
exercised over the minds of the slaves, 
though it does not directly establish cri- 
minality, is a circumstance that cannot be 
put aside by the House, in the view which 
they will be disposed to take of the sub- 
ject. Again : what was the amount of 
the population of the slaves in this parti- 
cular district ? Thirteen thousand. This 
fact additionally convinces me of the 
reality and danger of the revolt ; and the 
necessity of martial law ; and, consequently, 
of the justification of the principle upon 
which this court martial was established. 

I have already given the opinion which 
I have formed of Mr, Smith. 1 think 
that he must be pronounced an enthusiast 
by every person who reads these papers 
with attention, and who reads the evidence 
with a desire to possess himself of the 
real motives which infiuenced his conduct. 
It is impossilde not to consider him as an 
enthusiast. A do not mean to attach to 
that term any criminality ; but 1 think 
that if he l^d followed more strictly the 
admirable iastruclions of the Society who 
had sent hit!^ forth, and which were givea 
so carefully detail — if he had ex- 

pounded the prinviples there pointed out 
as right and necessary to inculcate in the 
minds of the slaves— he would liave exer- 
cised a far more sound discretion, than in 
resorting to those hazardous topics, which 
were likely, at least, to be misunderstood, 
but which, in my opinion, had a tendency 
to produce much mischief. I do not here 
impute to him motives of a directly cri- 
minal character; but, at the same time, 
he appears to have* Been a man evidently 
intending to awaken feelings in the minds 
of the slaves, which, when awakened, it 
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was most hazardous, if not impotstble, to 
direct to any useful purpose. 1 introduce 
these observations, to shew that he cannot 
be considered, what the missionary society 
unequivocally consider him, a perfect pat- 
tern of what a missionary ought to be. 
It appears to me. that an enthusiast, in 
the sense in which 1 have employed the 
term, is not the fittest person for such a 
task. He seems to have been impatient to 
accomplish supernatural results by the in- 
tervention of human means.^ His mind re- 
verted to those periods when events were 
brought about by signal judgments, and, 
by the special interposition of Heaven. 
He reasoned himself into error, and be- 
came dangerous. Had he applied himself 
more closely to the development of those 
doctrines of the New Testament which 
recommend fidelity, patience, and obedi- 
ence. he would have shewn more discre- 
tion. and fulfilled more accurately the di- 
rections of the society that sent him forth, 
than in expounding passages from the 
Old Testament (such as where the chil- 
dren of Israel were held in bondage to 
the Egyptians), which were calculated to 
excite dangerous impressions in the minds 
of those slaves who attended his ministry, 
i allude principally to that part of the evi- 
dence, where, in two different instances, 
the negroes quote those parts of the bible 
which speak of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, and make use of the term “ Slaves.” 

God commanded Moses to take the 
children of Israel into the land of Canaan.” 
— Was it told you why God so com- 
manded Moses ? That was because God 
diu not wish that they should be made 
slaves.” [Examination of Manuel.} — 
Was it also read to you wlw Moses went 
to deliver the children of ^8iael ? Yes : 
because they were slaves under Pharaoh.” 
[ Examination of Bristol. } \ 

To shew in what respect 1 consider Mr. 
Smith as an enthusiast. I am cmpelled to 
have recourse to his jouniH. notwith- 
standing the hon. membef^jected to the 
roduction of that journal as evidence, 
allude to this journal, not in any decree 
for the purpose of establishing his crimi- 
nality. but to shew you that enthusiasm 
had a great practical influence upon his 
conduct. I would refer the House to 
that passage which is in page 6 of the 
printed proceedings. He says, ‘‘ I felt 
my spirit moved within me, at the prayer 
meeting, by bearing CAe of the negroes 
pray most affectionately, that God would 
overrule the opposition which the planters 
VOL# XI# 


make to religion, for his own glory. In 
such an unaffected strain he breathed out 
his pious complaint, and descended to so 
many particulars relative to the various 
arts which are employed to keep them 
from the house ot God, and to punish 
them for their religion, that I could not 
help thinking” (and it is to this part 
of the passage that I wish to refer) ** that 
the time is not far distant when the Lord 
will make it manifest, by some signal 
judgment, that he hath heard the cry of 
the oppressed.” He also says, I should 
think it my duty to state my opinion 
respecting this to some of the rulers of 
the colony, but am fearful, from the con- 
duct of the Fiscal in this late affair of the 
negroes being worked on Sundays, that 
they would be more solicitous to silence 
me, by requiring me to criminate some 
individual, than to redress the wrongs 
done to the slaves, by diligently watching 
the conduct of the planters themselves, 
and bringing them to justice (without the 
intervention of missionaries) when they 
detect such abuses of the law as frequently 
take place.” If such were the principles 
on which he acted — if he thought that 
he could not reconcile it to his duty to 
give the lawful authorities knowledge of 
this transaction, though he was cognisant 
of and privy to it, it appears to me that 
no man of correct judgment can think that 
he acted right. 

Again, he says,— « Just returned from 
another fruitless journey ; have been for 
the answer to my petition, but was again 
told, by the governor’s secretary, that his 
excellency had not given any order upon 
it, but that 1 might expeef it to-morrow# 
1 imagine the govetnor Knows not how to 
refuse, with any colour of reason, but 
is determined to give me as much trouble 
as possible, in the hope that I shall be 
weary of applying, and so let it drop ; 
but his puny opposition shall not succeed 
in that way, nor in any other, ultimately* 
if I can help it.” The House must per- 
ceive that Mr. Smith stands here in a 
character of direct opposition to the con- 
stitued authorities. — Again : ** Oh, that 
this colony should be governed by a man 
who sets his face against the moral and re- 
ligious improvement of the negro slaves ! 
But he himself is a party concerned, and 
no doubt solicitous to perpetuate the pre- 
sent cruel system ; and to that end pro- 
bably adopts the common though most 
false notion, that the slaves must be kept 
in brute'll ignorance. Were the slaves 

3 T 
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generally enlightened, they must,, and 
would be, better treated.”— It is material 
here that the House should observe, by 
reference to the concluding passage of 
these extracts which have been made 
from his journal, that he appears to 
have changed his opinion. They will 
perceive how it ripened from one de- i 
gree of enthusiasm to anotlier still more ' 
intense. Having recorded his opinion, 
on the 2 1 St of October, 1822, that, << the 
common, though most false, notion’* was, 
** that the slaves must be kept in brutal 
ignorance,” and that if they were en- 1 
lightened ‘‘ they must, and would be i 
better treated;” on the 15th of July, 1823, j 
he says*; “ Mrs. de Florimont, and her ; 
two daughters, called to take leave of us : | 
they are going to Holland. Mrs. de F. ' 
soys, she is uncertain as to her return I 
to the colony. Hamilton, the manager, | 
came in with them : his conversation im- 
luediately turned upon the new regula- | 
lions which are expected to be in force; 
lie declared, that if he was prevented . 
flogging the women, he would keep them j 
in solitary confinement, without food, if j 
they were not punctual with their work, j 
He, however, comforted himself in the 
belief, that the project of Mr. Canning 
will never be carried into eiiect ; and in 
this I certainly agree with him. The ri- 
gours of negro slavery, I believe, can 
never be mitigated ; the system must be 
abolished.” Is it meant to be laid down | 
pLS a principle by any missionary society 
whatever, that an individual holding that 
/sacred character should express, or even 
entertain, the opinion, that the rigours | 
.of slavery can nevcr»*bc mitigated, but I 
that the system must be abolished ? That | 
opinion is a speculative one, which may i 
be right or wrong; but I contend, that ii | 
is an opinion utterly unsuited for a mis- | 
sionary to hold. It is an opinion which 
is extremely dangerous in a slave colony ; 
.and such an opinion is irrcconcileable with j 
those principles which the House of Corn- | 
mons and tlie executive Government have 
pointed out, and those means by which 
amelioration of the condition of the slaves 
may be gradually effected. But Mr. 
Smith was not prepared to adopt this 
progressive course on the principles 
which this House proposed ; he was not 
prepared to follow those directions: but 
lie had created within himself an opinio^ 
founded on enthusiasm, or on what I 
should con;dder as mistaken notions of 
right and wrong, wliich, as it appears 


to me, induced him to think and reason 
falsely. 

As I think it material to establish the 
fact of the enthusiastic disposition of Mr. 
Smith, I would refer you to p. 26 of No. 
L, to the evidence of colonel Reed, who 
stated, that, in conversation with the pri- 
soner, the prisoner observed “ this was 
not the first insurrection that had taken 
place in the colony. I said it was an in- 
surrection of a peculiar nature : he then 
remarked, th^ much blood had been shed 
at different periods in religious wars, or 
on account of religion.” 1 do not quote 
this passage as one to which any sort of 
criminality attaches; but I quote it to 
shew, that such was his habitual custom 
of considering the subject, such was his 
opinion, produced by his natural habits of 
thinking, which led him to do what he 
did — to become cognizant of this con- 
spiracy without making the necessary ex- 
posure of it. 1 then refer to No. I. p. 
7, to the deposition of Mr. W. M‘Walt, 
who is the overseer of an estate in Deme- 
rara. He had a conversation with the 
prisoner; and he says, “ 1 said 1 thought 
the slaves were much happier than some 
of the working people at home : I also 
mentioned that they were well attended 
to in sickness, a privilege that a number 
of working people did not enjoy at home. 
The prisoner then mentioned, that they 
would not better their situation until some- 
thing took place, such as had been done 
in St. Domingo : Mr. Bond then replied. 
Would you wish to see such scenes as had 
taken place there ? The prisoner said, he 
thought that would be prevented by the 
missionaries.” Now, do I quote this as 
crimination^ I do not: but 1 quote it to 
shew the cliaracter of Mr. Smith, and the 
opinions waich he entertained ; and I infer 
that he thought that it was less his dut}^ 
to ward of the measure, as the dreadful 
alternative'* of shedding blood would not 
be, in his opinion, a necessary consequence. 
It is admitted, T presume, that he laid it 
down as a doctrine, that it was religiously 
wrong to permit the slaves to work on the 
Sunday. Now, Sir, I think I am justified 
in attributing that doctrine to the extent 
to which he carried it, to ill-regulated en- 
thusiasm. I affirm, that it is the intention 
of government, that it is the positive duty 
of government, that it has been the reso- 
lution of the House of Commons, and that 
it is the general wish of the people of 
England, to provide that Sunday should 
be held sacred, and that all compulsory 
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labour on that day sliould be discon- 
tinued ; but, under the circumstances of 
the colony of Demcrara, it appears to me 
that it was a most inconvenient doctrine 
to hold out to the slaves, that they were 
to work for their masters on the Sunday, 
but on no account to work for them- 
selves. It was to deprive them of the 
only means they had of obtaining those 
little temporal comforts and conveniences 
which were so necessary to the endurance 
of their lot. I think, therefore, that it was j 
departing from the responsibility of his 
situation to tell those slaves, “ If you work 
on the Sunday for yourselves, you are, in 
a religious point of view, guilty of a 
criminal action.” He should rather have 
said, “ You are not responsible for the 
institutions of the country in which you 
Jive; but I trust the time will come when 
you will have no excuse for executing any 
work for yourselves on a day destined to 
be kept holy.” I 

I now approach a part of the subject j 
which is perfectly new. As yet I have ! 
considered Mr. Smith in no criminal cha- j 
racier whatever : the facts which I have 
hitherto stated only present liirn to us as 
a person with an enthusiastic frame of 
mind, and entertaining speculative opi- 
nions of what I consider a dangerous cha- 
racter ; but I can now, I think, carry it 
further, and shew his conduct to have 
been criminal, or, at least, as I have said, 
having all tlie attributes of criminality. I 
can now demonstrate, by evidence not to 
be impeached, around which there can be 
4ione of that doubt which the hon. and 
learned gentleman would attach to some 
parts of the evidence adduced — that is, 
by the evidence of Mr. Smith himself — 
that he, Mr. Smith, was privy to this in- 
surrection, and that he didj not commu- 
nicate it to the proper authorities; and 
then I would particularly can tli« atten- 
tion of the House to the fatal consequences 
which resulted from such flbnduct. In 
p. 14 of No. I., it appear^^iat Quainina, 
Bristol, and other negroes, being his own 
confidential assistants, and holding situa- 
tions under him, came to Mr. Smith and 
held a conversation with him on the Sun- 
day immediately before the insurrection 
broke out ; when the expression was used, 

<< driving the white people to town,” on 
which the hon. and learned gentleman 
puts a very different meaning to what 1 am 
disposed to do. Thejipn. and learned gen- 
tleman says, the phrase is only equivalent to 
striking work ; it is now for the House to | 


interpose their judgment, and to decide, 
whether they agree in that construction of 
the import of the phrase. When wc con- 
j sider the obedience necessarily due from 
j the slave to the master in any colony 
where slavery is sanctioned by law, am I 
not justified in inferring, that such nn 
I avowal of intention ought to have excited 
1 in his mind the highest degree of alarm, 
and to have produced the strongest terms 
of reprobation ? Did not that avowal de- 
clare that such was their impatience of 
their condition, that such was their doubt 
whethpr any advantages were come out 
for them, and such their anxiety to im- 
prove their state, that they were resolved 
to take their cause into their own hands, 
and to use force ? I do not mean to sa^y, 
that they distinctly intended to take posi- 
scssion of the colony under the operatioh 
of a revolt ; but their intention evidently 
was a resistance to power, resistance 
to authority, and the cessation of the 
obligation of obedience. Such doctrine 
could not be entertained by the slaves 
and be compatible with the safety of 
the lives and properties of any of the 
white residents in the WcvSt Indies, 
or any where else, where slavery exists. 
And now, I would ask, whether Mr. 
Smith in his defence impeaches the vera- 
city of that evidence ? In p. 71 oflJo. I. 
you will find that he says, — “ They cannot 
all he believed ; no two of them can be 
believed together. Three of them have 
certainly made use of the word drive » 
it was not the word that Quamma used to 
me."' 1 consider that as a distinct admis- 
sion that Quamina employed some word 
similar to that in spirit, and that no ex- 
pression whatever conve;^ itig such an idea 
could be employed, tending to shew that 
resistance to authority was their intention, 
without giving just cause for the highest 
degree of alarm, and making it necessary 
that communications should be conveyed 
in a proper manner to the proper autho- 
rities on the subject. 

I now. Sir, come to a point wholly 
omitted by the hon. and learned gentleman ; 

I refer to p. 21 of No. I., where the exa- 
mination of Jacky Reed is resumed. It 
proceeds as follows : “ The letter you re- 
ceived from Jack Gladstone, you state yob 
sent to the prisoner : do you know its con- 
tents Now, it is necessary to explubi 
here, that that letter so sent to the prisoner 
had been destroyed by him, I believe it 
will not be attempted to shew that such 
destruction had not taken pla^e. The 
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letter he states to be this; « My dear [to do with them. Your's, for Christ's 
brother Jacky, I hope you are well, and 1 1 sake, J. S.” — What ! am 1 to understand» 
write to you concerping our agreement | then, that it is the duty of a missionary, 
last Sunday. 1 hope you will do accord-- ' when he becomes acquainted with inten- 
ing to your promise. Thisletter is written lions such as these— intentions to resort 
by Jack Gladstone and the rest of the to measures of violence, — that he is to 
brethren at Bethel chapel ; and all the rest exercise his discretion, and ask no ques- 
of the brothers are ready, and put their tions, and voluntarily deprive himself of 
trust in you, and we hope that you will be the means of giving information to those 
ready also. I hope there will be no dis- | authorities who mi^ht have repressed and 
appointment either by one or the other: | checked this affair in its commencement? 
we shall begin to-morrow night at the ; If such a doctrine is to be tolerated for a 
Thomas about seven o’clock.*’ I am not I moment, more injury will be done to the 
aware that Mr. Smith protested against the : cause of missions, the cause of religion, 
genuineness of this letter. My object here i and to the resolutions of this House, with 
is not so much to prove that Mr. Smith ; regard to that great object which all par- 
was guilty of misprisioii of treason, as to i ties are pledged to carry into effect, than 
shew, that the individuals alluded to in ' ever has been done before. 1 think it 


this note were members of his chapel, and | 
that he lived with many of them on terms 
of confidence and intimacy. The House 
niust never forget, that these individuals 
were afterwards leaders in this revolt, 
which might have made the colony of 
Demcrara one indiscriminate scene of de- 
solation and blood. It will be observed, 
that the plan of this conspiracy had been 
nursed and matured by the “ brethren of 
Bethel chapel and 1 am inclined to think 
that a pre-disposition had been excited in 
the minds of these slaves; which made 
them feel impatient of authority, which in- 
duced them to believe that the authority 
exercised over them was unlicensed and un- 
lawful ; and, consequently, that they had a 
right, atany time, to resist those whom they 
considered as their oppressors. The letter 
written to the prisoner was as follows 
•< Dear Sir, excuse the liberty I take in 
writing to you: 1 hope this letter may 
find yourself and Mrs. Smith well. Jack 
Gladstone present me a letter, which ap- 
pears as if 1 had made an agreement upon 
some actions, which 1 never did, neither 
did I promise him any thing. 1 hope you 
will see to it, and inquire of the members, 
whatever it is they may have in view, 
which 1 am ignorant and to inquire 
after, and know what it is. The time is 
determined on for seven o’clock to night/’ 
To which Mr. Smith sends this answer : 
— 1 am ignorant of the affair you allude 
to ; and your note is too late for me to 
make any inquiry. I learned yesterday 
that some scheme was in agitation ; but, 
without asking questions on the subject, 
I begged them to be quiet. I trust they 
will. Hasty, violent, or concerted, mea- 
sures are quite contrary to the religion we 
profess ; and I hope you will have nothing 


would have been enough to have been 
maintained by his dearest friends, that 
Mr. Smith had been an individual of good 
intention, and of a pure and spotless cha- 
racter; but to contend, that he was a man 
who could be safely trusted in the delicate 
situation of a missionary, that he was a 
I man of sound discretion, with a well-regu- 
lated mind, and safe maxims of conduct, 
—all this appears to me to be pregnant 
with danger, and infinitely more so, when 
we reflect on the consequences that may 
result from it. It does appear to me to 
have been plain that, whatever measures 
had been adopted by the government, 
whatever opinions he himself might have 
entertained on the question of the abolition 
of slavery, he ought to have known, that 
that abolition could not have been safely 
carried into effect without a mutual good 
feeling between the proprietors and the 
slaves. How can we imagine, for a mo- 
ment, tliat the views taken by this House 
for the benefit of the negro population can 
ever be eff^ted without the co-operation 
and favouritble disposition of the masters ? 
Would any master be likely to accept the 
services of missionary who declared him- 
self unwilliitg^to obtain information on a 
subject, the ign'erance of which might in- 
volve the lives and property of the colo- 
nists in destruction ? 1 must confess that 

it appears to me full of danger to establish 
the justification of any missionary on such 
principles, who had shewn such a reluc- 
tance, and such a resolution not to hear, 
or become possessed of, information which 
it was his duty to obtain for the safety of 
the inhabitants of the colony. He says, 
however, I begged them to be quiet : 1 
trust they will. Hasty, violent, or con- 
certed measuresy are quite contrary to Ae 
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religion we profess ; and 1 hope you will 
have nothing to do with them.*' But, 
when he wrote this, it is obvious that he 
knew of the existence, or at least of the 
intention, of carrying into effect « hasty, 
violent, or concerted measures for, uo* 
less that were the case, there could be no 
necessity for his giving the caution to his 
correspondent to abstain from concurring 
in them. The existence of this letter 
satisfies my mind conclusively, that at this 
time, Mr. Smith was acquainted with an 
intended movement which must necessa- 
rily lead to insurrection and revolt ; — that, 
being acquainted with it, he did not give 
the information which it was in his power, 
and which it was his special duty to have 
iven. By not having communicated it, 
e placed himself in a situation of criminal 
responsibility: and it appears to me, that, 
knowing that a treasonable conspiracy was 
in agitation, he was guilty of the crime of 
misprision of treason. Now, whether that 
crime be punishable by death or not, still 
1 consider that I have established that he 
was guilty of it. 

Then, Sir, I would draw the attention 
of the House particularly to the charge 
against Mr. Smith, of having seen Qua- 
mina on the Wednesday ; and, if the 
evidence of the witness, Romeo, be 
believed, there can be no question of the 
establishment of that fact. It appears by 
his evidence (p. 9, of No. I.) that he saw 
Mr. Smith after church on Sunday, in his 
own house. He says — “ 1 cannot recollect 
that I saw him on Monday ; I saw him on 
Tuesday, in the evening: I went to visit 
him, seeing the negroes make such a 
great noise, as my heart was uneasy. I 
bid the prisoner «good night,’ and he 
answered me ‘good night.* He then 
asked me, if I had seen Quamina or 
Bristol ? I replied, ‘ No :* he made answer, 
* They are afraid to come to me now’. 
He said further, ‘ I wish I could see ariy 
one of them.’ ** He admits, indeed, that 
he saw Quamina on the" Wednesday, but 
that he had no knowledge of his being 
concerned in the revolt. The work 
published by the missionary society, to 
which the hon. and learned gentleman has 
made such frequent reference, contains a 
document which throws light upon this 
subject. It is stated by Mrs. Smith, in 
her affidavit published in that book, that 
the only conversation that passed between 
them, on the occasion, was, an observation 
by Mr. Smith, that “ he was sorry and 
grieved to find that the people hao been 


so foolish, and so wicked, and itiftd, as to 
be guilty of revolting,” — expressions 
which 1 regret he did not use when such 
revolt was only in prospect,— «< and that 
he hoped Quamina was not concerned in 
it.’’ But it is difficult to understand how 
he could have entertained such a hope, 
as the expressions that Quamina had em- 
ployed in preceding interviews could 
hardly have led him to suppose, that, if a 
revolt took place, he could not have been 
connected with its operations. And when 
it is considered that Quamina himself, 
engaged in the revolt, went to Mr. Smith 
on the Wednesday, I cannot but infer^ 
that he went to him with a consciousness 
that he was not endangering himself by 
those consequences of a visit which might 
have resulted from his going to any other 
person whom he considered less in the 
light of a friend and confidant. All these 
circumstances appear to me to place Mr. 
Smith in an attitude affording a strong 
prima facie case of suspic^ion of guilt. I 
think the whole of the transaction carries 
with it this conviction, and that nothing 
can resist it. You find that individuals 
already convicted of participation in the 
insurrection, were dependants of Mr. 
Smith, on terms of intimacy and acquaint- 
ance with him, many of tliem his agents, 
and some of them holding offices in his 
chapel ; and yet you are told to believe, 
that all these circumstances may be the 
creatures of mere accident, and are utterly 
independent of the question. 1 entreat 
honourable members, with regard to this 
part of the evidence, to read these papers 
with attention, and then to avow what is 
the impression produced t)n their minds. 
Iwould ask any niember to read this evi- 
dence with attention and toput his hand upon 
his heart, and declare that he believes Mr. 
Smith had not been guilty of misprision 
of treason, whether intentionally or inadver- 
tently, in. suppressing his knowledge of 
the proceedings of the nogroes. And, if 
his conduct has placed him in a situation 
in which he appears to have been clothed 
with all the attributes of crime, it is 
impossible to clear or exonerate him ; at 
least, it is unjust to criminate the court- 
martial, on the ground of his having been 
induced to act as he did by good intentions. 
If a man, under the influence of irregular 
opinions, of an indiscreet zeal, or of 
enthusiastic feelings, decides to act in a 
manner different from those who possess 
sound and accurate judgment, it is impos- 
sible to prevent criminality from attach- 
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ing to him ; and it is useless to deny 
that it is to such habits and opinions that he 
owes his misfortunes ; — and if the enthu- 
siasm of this individual is to be defended, 
enthusiasm might be defended in her 
worst efforts. You may suppose, if you 
please, that every man is actuated by 
• good intention, but you can only judge of 
the characters of men by their actions ; 
and judging of Mr. Smith by his actions, 
you find that he was cognizant of this 
traitorous cons])iracy — a conspiracy cal- 
culated to overthrow the whole colony; — 
and that, being cognizant of it, he omitted 
to give tlie proper authorities that inform- 
ation which might have prevented it. 

Before we throw unqualified censure on 
the court by whom this individual was 
tried, let us for a moment consider the 
consequences of this conduct. If this 
conspiracy could have been prevented by 
the interference or communication of Mr. 
Smith, he himself became more or less 
responsible, not only for the consequences 
which did follow, but for those also which 
might probably have followed, and wliich 
were and would have been tlie result of 
his concealment. I now, Sir, particularly 
wish to refer you to a passage in the 
petition * presented to. this House by the 
Lon. member for Knaresborough, which 
has necessarily produced an impression on 
the public. That petition states as 
follows ; ** It appears to have been rather 
a riotous asstanblage than a planned re- 
bellion ; and within a very few days it was 
easily suppressed. Many negroes were 
shot and hanged, though little, if any, 
injury had been done to any property, and 
though the life of no white man was 
voluntarily taken away4)y them.” As to 
the loss of property, 1 would ask, whether { 
the efiect of this temporary suspension of | 
the course of common aifairs was not i 
highly prejudicial to the interests of pro- ; 
perty; and though the effect of the 
insurrection might not have been the 
destruction of houses and property by fire 
and plunder, yet 1 would inquire if the 
necessity of compelling individuals to 
abandon their civil, for exclusively mili- 
tary, occupations, is not to be considered 
as nighly detrimental to their interests ; 
and whether, in fact, they did not sustain 
a severe loss in their property by this ' 
removal from their customary avocations ? 
With respect to loss of life, 1 call on the 
House to lend me its attention, while I 

* See p. 4*01 of the present volume. 
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refer to the examination and declaration 
of Mrs. Mary Walraiid, to which I venture 
to challenge the particular attention of 
tile other side of the Jiousc. This exa- 
mination is in p. 22 of No. II. of tlie 
Dcmerara papers now before the House. 
It is in the^e terms : “ On this day, the 
1st of September, 1823, personally ap- 
peared Mrs. Mary Walrand, wife of F. A. 
Walrand, part owner of Nabaclis, on the 
east coast of the united colony of Deme- 
rara and Essequibo, who states, that at 
half-past foQr in the morning of the 
19th August, 1823, she beard the firing 
of guns, and persons breaking into the 
house, the jealousies breaking open.*’— 1 
am justified in pressing this statement 
upon the House. I think it scarcely 
possible for history to supply a case more 
interesting than the one I am going to 
read, or one where female heroism is more 
likely to challenge and receive admiration, 
than the narrative of the conduct of this 
lady. She proceeds to say — “ Mr. Wal- 
rand then ran down stairs to defend the 
house, and I ran to one of the chamber 
windows, threvv it open, and begged them 
to desist. I asked them wliat was the 
matter ; they said ‘Look at the lady at the 
window;* some said, ‘ Fire at her ;* they 
did fire, and struck me in the arm. I re- 
treated then a little from the window, and 
returned to it again, where I again be- 
seechcil them to be quiet ; when holding 
up my hands in an attitude of supplica- 
tion they again fired and wounded me in 
the hand. I then ran from the window 
to the stairs. As I got on the stairs I 
met my servant boy Billy (a servant 
boy of Mr. Walrand’s who came from 
Barbadoes) ; be asked me where I was 
going ; 1 said, below ; and he said, ‘ Oh ! 
my dear mistress, don’t go,’ and spoke 
with great terror ; ‘ they have killed 
Mr. Tucker, wounded Mr. Forbes 
severely, and my master, 1 believe, is 
killed; I saw him dragged on the 
ground.’ ’’ — Be it remembered that when 
the petitions which have been poured 
fortli upon the table are exclaiming 
against the proceedings of the court-mar- 
tial, and when the lion, and learned gen- 
tleman would have all the sympathy of 
mankind mortgaged, as it wore, to his 
eloquence and pathos in behalf of Mr. 
Smith, I have a right to claim some por- 
tion of compassion for those who have 
fallen victims to tliis conspiracy; and 
I would inquire, if some degree of pity is 
not due to the state of suffering and uiarm 
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which this lady was compelled to endure 
^She goes on: “He then pulled me 
into my own room, an upper room, and 
locked the door as soon as I got in; and 
we had scarcely been in the room before 
they rushed up stairs. He then opened 
a window, and jumped on the gallery, 
where they attempted to fire at him; he 
called our cook, called Lancaster, and 
said, * Are you going to fire at me? I 
know you.’ A boy presented at me, 
standing in the window, when Billy said, 
‘ Are you going to shoot my mistress ? * 
I then perceived a very tall man close 
under the window, below on the ground ; 
he told me, putting his hand on his mouth, 
Hush ! they would not kill me. I begged 
him then to come up stairs and protect 
me ; he burst the door, a number rushed 
in, filled tlie room instantly ; the tall man 
(believed to be Calib, as he confessed it 
to Mr. Walrand and Mr. 11. Heed) enter- 
ed first, with a pistol presented at me ; 
they all presented at me. I asked them, 
why they would kill me ; what harm I had 
done them. They said, they did not 
intend to kill me, but 1 must show them 
all the powder and shot, where it was and 
where my husband was ; I said that he 
had gone down stairs on bearing the 
noise, and I had never seen him since that 
time : they said, ‘ other gentlemen were in 
the house, where are they V I said I did 
not kngw. They then proceeded tp ex- 
amine all the trunks in the room, and 
boxes, and to take every tiling valuable. 
About this time I began to inquire for 
Mr. Walrand, what they had done with 
him. A man then advanced frorti the 
crowd, and asked me if 1 knew him ; I said, 
No, 1 really did not: he said, ‘ 1 know 
you, you arc a very good lady ; I know 
that you go to your sick-house, give the 
people pliysic, and attend tothem';ftnd 
that Mr. Walrand is an excellent master: 
my name is Sandy, of Non Parcil, head 
carpenter/ ‘ Well then,’ said I, ‘ Sandy, 
tell me what they have done with Mr. 
Walrand?^ lie said, ‘he is not hurt, 
ni’aam ; he is only in the stocks.’ ‘ Then,’ 
I said, ‘ I must go tliere too V the tall 
man then said, * O no, you must be 
uarded in the house.’ Whilst I was 
egging to go, a man named Joseph of 
Nabaclis, driver, came up to me, and then 
I clung to him, and insisted to go to Mr. 
Walrand: he likewise entreated for 
me, and spoke of my character as a good 
mistress to them, and upbraided them with 
their cruelty in Iiaving fired at me. While 


Joseph was speaking, the tall nitin wwit 
to the window, called from the windohr id 
the negroes, who were committing great 
excesses, breaking open the logic, and 
drinking the wine, ^ Make haste away 
to the post ; you are losing time.’ Aftet 
he gave that order, he gave no reply to 
my entreaties, but ran down stairs to ac- 
company them. All this time I held 
Joseph by the arm, whilst they were 
retreating down the side line, they having 
only left a guard ; Rodney, of Bachelor’s 
Adventure, was the one. I still persua- 
ded him to take me to Mr. Walrand; he 
said it was more than his head was worth, 
without leave from the guard : be then 
w^ent away and brought one of the guards: 
1 said 1 would run to him at all evehti j 
the guard, Rodney, came into the house 
and accompanied me down stairs, then 
gave me leave to go ; and in my way 
down stairs I saw Mr. Tucker’s body ; 
they had rifled his person of his watch, 
and every|thing on him, except his clothes ; 
and after recovering from the shock of 
the first sight of it, I thought it might 
make some impression on their minds to 
speak to them of the crime, and see 
whether religion had any government of 
their motions.” — This passage appears to 
me to show the danger of tcusting to the 
effects ofreligious instruction for its influ- 
ence over the conduct of slaves in insur- 
rection ; it shews the shocking degree of 
barbarity which ensues when the passions 
of men are excited iu consequence of their 
sudden freedom from restraint, and of a 
discontinuance of their usual habits of 
obedience. — She goes on : “Rodney said 
they had not murdered him ; he had cut 
his own throat. Joseph was still with 
me ; said, ‘ Don’t say so,’ and stooped, 
untied his cravat, opened his shirt^collar 
to shew him his throat was not cut, and 
said, ‘ Don’t you sec that throat is not 
cut ? he iar shot in the body.’ I said, 
•You will then say that 1 shot myself; 
here is blood on my hands and all over 
me ; here is my gown all over with it/ 
(They had previously told me their free- 
dom had come out, and they had great 
friends at home).” — Here I would remark, 
that the circumstance of this misappre- 
hension of the nature of the benefits in- 
tended to be conferred upon them, aftbrda 
no justification or palliation whatever of 
the conduct of the slaves ;but if this insurr 
rection of these slaves attending Bethel 
chapel arose solely from the circumstance 
of the resolutions of the House of Com- 
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nioQi hairing been known to have passed, 
how came it that ail the rest of the 70.000 
slaves in the colony, who were in a situ- 
ation precisely to be acted on by the same 
feelings, who were equally interested in 
the subject ; how happened it that they 
were not equally dissatisfied with the 
delay of this communication, that they 
did net join in this conspiracy, that they 
were not equally excited to these cruel- 
ties and atrocities ? 1 answer. Sir. the 
movement did not arise from the operation 
of a general feeling, but from a particular 
local cause ; and to that it is mainly to be 
attributed.— -Mrs. Walrand proceeds : ** I 
told them 1 would send my gown home 
and let them see what savages they were 
to fire on a defenceless lady, who attended 
them in sickness. 1 begged Joseph^ and 
all our negroes, to testify if those who 
had been poorly, had not drunk the 
chocolate out of my own cup. Joseph 
aaid it was all true ; and not one of our 
negroes would injure me. he was sure. 
Rodney said, there was no occasion 
to talk any more ; and took me by the 
arm over to the sick-house, and into the 
room were Mr. Forbes, who was badly 
wounded, was lying on the hard floor, and 
Mr. Walrand was there : neither was in 
the stocks at that time. After speaking 
to Mr. Walrknd, I ivent to Mr. Forbes ; 
he was a Scotchman, overseer of the 
estate ; and he said * What a scene is this 
for you. madam !’ His blood had covered 
the floor in great quantities : 1 asked him 
to have his wounds dressed ; he replied 
to me, * No, he would rather die ; they 
have taken all my clothes, and all the 
little money that I had been toiling for ; 
and this is now no country for a poor man 
to get his living in.* He asked me if there 
was no hope of relief: * if this act passes 
unpunished, what have we to expect? I 
lie here murdered by the bands of those 
wretches ; our Prince gave roe a blow in 
my head.’ where there was a cut across his 
neck, which Mr, Walrand saw. He said, 
* I wish Wilberforce washere in this room, 
just to look on me ; for we may thank him 
and them for all that has happened, that 
the same might be dealt to him by some 
band.’* — [Mr. Wilmot Horton did not 
wish to have read this last passagei but 
the House called upon him to go on 
with it] 

1 would not have the House suppose 
that I read this passage for the purpose 
of exciting any sympathy of feeling ; but. 
howevea inese expressions may be to be 
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regretted, still some apology is to be 
made for the language of a man expiring 
in the last painful agonies of death, and 
asserting his intimate conviction of the 
cause which had occasioned it. It shews, 
at least, what impressions can be produced 
upon the minds of persons who are heated 
by strong feeling on those subjects in 
which this question is involved. This will 
shew, at least, the danger of working upon 
the feelings and passions of men who are 
susceptible of excitement to the highest 
degree, and will shew the necessity of 
checking any dangerous exercise of en- 
thusiasm. Those who act under its influ- 
ence. and are determined to go beyond 
the bounds which reason, and the common 
course of nature, prescribe to human 
actions, must be taught to repress their 
enthusiastic feelings ; and if you have 
missionaries like Mr. Smith, who enter- 
tain opinions, that negro slavery cannot 
be improved, that there is an end of all 
rational probability of improving the con- 
dition of the slaves, and that it is an evil 
which must suddenly be got rid of. it is 
not less our duty than our policy to pre- 
vent the evils which such a habit of think- 
ing is calculated to produce. I also con- 
tend, that this great object, to which the 
legislature of this country are solemnly 
pledged, on the subject of the ultimate 
Abolition of Slavery, and which will re- 
quire a long lapse of time to efiect, will 
be inevitably frustrated, unless you can 
induce the masters and the possessors of 
slaves to concur with you in the measures 
necessary for its accomplishment. There** 
fore, if it be imagined that there is one 
common ground of complaint against all 
missionaries, because this court-martial 
has sat in judgment upon the missionary 
Smith ; if all missionaries conceive them- 
selves to be attacked ; it is an error into 
which they have fallen, more to be depre- 
cated than any other circumstance. No 
word has dropped from any hon. member 
of this House, to warrant such an infer- 
ence ; no one would be capable of utter- 
ing it ; for if the instructions of the 
London Missionary Society are read with 
attention, it will be impossible to^ imagine 
directions more prudent or more satis- 
factory. Any missionaries who acted 
literally under such instructions, must un- 
doubtedly prove advantageous to any 
colony. I call on every gentleman in the 
House to answer. * when he reads these 
instructions, and compares them with 
Mr. Smith's conduct^ whether he thinks 
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that they were fulfilled by Mr. Smith* 
Theae instructions were of the most salu- 
tary nature ; better could not have been 
devised ; more proper instructions could 
not have been wished : but I^r. Smith is 
held up by his partizans, not only as a 
man of innocent intentions (which we are 
not discussing), but of exemplary pru- 
dence and discretion ; and these are con- 
siderations well worth the attention of 
those persons who are connected with 
other missionary societies ^hen they are 
called upon to make a common cause 
with this individual, who, whatever may 
be his guilt or innocence, had not the 
good fortune to possess that prudence 
and temperance of feeling, without which 
the labours of a missionary must not only 
be fruitless but dangerous. 

Mrs. Walrand proceeds: “ He (Mr. 
Forbes) said, how he envied Mr. Tucker 
his immediate death ; and seemed in the 
most excruciating agony, but perfectly in 
his senses. I entreated the guard, in the 
name of every principle of humanity, just 
to let me send to Golden Grove, the next 
estate, to Dr. Goldie ; I tried to get them 
to look at the dying, bleeding man, hop- 
ing the sight of his misery would move 
their compassion. Each of the guards, 
at different times, Murphy, Rodney, and 
others, refused. The man died at half 
past twelve that night. In the course of 
the forenoon of Tuesday, Murphy (the 
man since executed) came into the 
gallery of the sick-house, and was exam- 
ining the house. I asked what was the 
meaning of all they had done, and what 
they wanted. He said, their freedom ; 
the king had sent it out, and their owners 
would not give it. I asked, < Who told 
you so ?' he said, * parson Smith preached 
it every Sunday.’ I gave him my word 
most solemnly that I knew nothing of it ; 
at least our negroes had received no such 
freedom. They seemed to think I was 
deceiving them. He said, parson Smith 
was put in the stocks also. They said, 
* The negroes no want to put him in, but 
parson Smith said, they must put him in, 
if they put other whites in, for copy of 
countenance.* '' 

Whatever may be the credit attached 
to this latter testimony, I quote it to shew 
tlie crimes that result from transactions 
such as these, and the dangers to the 
white population. Mr. Smith held in his 
hands the destinies of this colony, and 
might have prevented these scenes by 
communicating his information to the 
VOL. XI. 


proper authorities ; and he might have 
done so without producing mischief to 
any individual. If Mr. Smith had been 
afraid ; if he had felt, that, as the spiritual 
master and director of these slaves, as 
their confidant and friend, he was unwil- 
ling to state any thing that would tend to 
criminate them, still he might have made 
all necessary communications without any 
such consequences ; he might have said, 
there is some misunderstanding among 
the negroes, who have heard that the 
promise of some indefinite good has come 
out,*which has been misapprehended from 
not having been properly explained ; I 
think that this may lead to disturbances 
which, when once commenced, it may be* 
difficult or impossible to check : you 
cannot do better than to have your police 
out, to be on your guard, and to watch 
the motions of the negroes.'’ He does 
nothing of this kind. If he had reasoned 
and acted thus, he would essentially have 
done his duty. It would not be necessary 
that a man should have a tithe of the 
ingenuity which Mr. Smith possessed, to 
have directed him how he should do all 
this ; to have enabled him to hit upon 
some mode by which he might have ac- 
quitted himself, consistently with his own 
sense of friendship for the negroes, and 
with his duty to the government. While 
the House is directing its attention to the 
circumstances of Mr. Smith, let it reflect 
on the crimes that 1 have been describing, 
and which were the consequences of that 
insurrection which he might have pre- 
vented. I should like to know where the 
casuist is, who, listening to this individual 
instance which I have read,vrhich appears 
to have been mo^ atrocious, can justify 
it, or can tell you, when once you let in 
the principle of insurrection, where its 
effects ami its desolation will stop. To 
whom is it owing, if in the present in- 
stance it proceeded no further ? To the 
exertions of those honourable officers who 
are now sought to be criminated by the 
hon. and learned gentleman ; whom he 
bolds up as persons who have forfeited 
every principle of honour, and whom he 
represents as hostile to the abolition of 
slavery. But, can you suppose that the 
officers of this court-martial, utterly un- 
connected with the colony, were actuated 
by such base and unworthy motives ? 
Can you suppose that such men as colonel 
Goodman and Mr. President Wray, though 
connected with the colony, should have 
acted upon such principles 2 What ob- 
3 U 
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jfect coaid they expect lo gain by such a 
dereliction of their plain duty ? If it 
Cbtdd be tihewn ihat they were actuated 
bjr hnworthy motives, the feelings of the 
dtnantTy tni^t justifiably be roused ; but 
1 a$isett, that the public are as yet utterly 
driacquainted with the details of this sub- 
ject. I feel satisfied that the House will 
donsider Mi*. Smith, not as a pattern of 
prudence, but as a man guiliy of the 
imprudence ; though, as to the 
dritbinality or iimocence of his motives, 
that is a question between his Creaiof and 
himself, and, as far as human judgment is 
concerned, there will be a difference of 
opinion upon it to the end of the world. 
For myself, I must think him an enthu- 
siast ; I must think that he entertained 
notions of an extravagant and irrational 
nature, incompatible with the well-being 
of "society, or at least of that society in 
which be lived. He appears to me to 
have believed that there Vvere cases where 
the end justified the means ; that passive 
knowledge was not actual guilt : and, 
whatever may have been his intentions, I 
do not see why he is not to he treated as 
guilty, when we find that all the attributes 
of guilt belong to him. As to the ques- 
tion of bringing him before a court-martial, 
I think there could have been no other 
intention than to do justice. Then, as to 
the character of the proceedings, I think 
I am justified in saying, that nobody will 
maintain, that the same nicety of evidence 
is 4o be required in a court-martial as is 
required in a trial at common law*. Under 
aill the circumstances of the case, there- 
fore, there appears to be no reason for 
suspecting any intended injustice towards 
Mr. Smith. 

Now, Sir, before I sit down, I feel it my 
duty to allude once more lo the petition 
which was presented by the hon. and 
learned member for Knaresborough. The 
petition states, that the cause of this in- 
surrection was in no degree connected 
with the conduct of Mr. Smith himself, 
or of the slaves under his immediate 


♦ “ That all common-law courts ought 
to proceed on a general rule, namely, the 
best evidence that the nature of the case 
will admit, 1 perfectly agree. But that 
all other courts are in all cases lo adopt 
all the distinctions that have been estab* 
lished and adopted in courts of common- 
law, is rather a larger proposition than I 
choose directly to assent to.” — Lord 
^Loughborough, iu Grant v. Gould. 
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jurisdiction; but was the result of an 
opposition to the moral and religious in- 
struction of the slaves on the part ef his 
persecutors, and the cruelty of the masters 
towards the slaves. I challenge the hon. 
gentleman, or any other person to shew 
that the slaves were influenced by ill- 
treatment. It so happened (and 1 beg 
the attention of the House to this), that 
the principle leaders in this insurrection 
were high in the confidence of their mas- 
ters ; they we»-e trusted, they were well 
fed, they were well paid, and (if I may 
be allowed the expression) they were in 
comparative circumstances of affluence 
and prosperity. The petition states, 
that “ capricious interruptions and impe- 
diments were thrown in the way of their 
religious duties^*’ and that “ a long and 
inexplicable delay in promulgating the 
directions trai>smitted fmm his majesty's 
government favourable to the negro popu- 
lation, that were known among them to 
have arrived, were causes sufficient to 
have accounted for the eftect.” That 
statement is positively inaccurate. There 
may have been interruptions; hut to wltai 
do they amount ? Particular parties may 
have been wronged; but it f'orms no 
ground work fur the transactions which 
ensued. With respect to the delay in 
promulgating the intentions of govem- 
ment, whether that was or was not pru- 
dent, I do not pause lo argue; but still 
I think it is no cause sufficient to account 
for the efi’ect. If it had been so, it 
would have operated as much in the 
other districts of this colony, as w'ell 
as in other parts of the West Indies, 
which were placed precisely under the 
same circumstances. 1 have already 
shewm, that the assertion that this 
“ bloodless insurrection,” as it has been 
called, had been productive of no loss of 
property or lives, is inaccurate. The 
petitioners then set forth, that the parti- 
cular circumstances conncKited with De- 
merura have rendered the duties of mis- 
sionaries there particularly arduous and 
perplexing, and have occasioned difflcul- 
ties which no other West-India colony 
presents in an equal degree. This state- 
ment I believe to be exaggerated ; but, 
at least, it does not affect the present 
question. I do rtot imagine that any 
missionary can go out without expecting 
that he is going on a severe and difficult 
service ; that he will have much to endure, 
and much to bear, and to forbear; but 
even if he does meet with scandalous 
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conduct, that does not justify him 
taking measures of reprisals on the whole 
population of the colony. Why not dis- 
close to the government any acts that 
might warrant a suspicion of an existing 
intention on the part of the negro popu- 
lation to revolt? 

It is stated, that Mr. Smith was put in 
close confinement ; and the hon. and 
learned member has descanted on the 
horrors of that imprisonment. It does 
not, however, appear that^he had to en- 
dure any unnecessary severity ; and the 
complaint of his imprisonment would‘'at 
least have equally applied if he had been 
imprisoned under a civil process, and not 
in pursuance of the sentence of a court- 
martial. There were circumstances which 
rendered it impossible that he could be 
imprisoned elsewhere. 1 cannot believe 
that it was the intention of the parties 
under whose authority tliat imprisonment 
took place, that it should be more severe 
than was necessary. 1 do think that all 
those points are crowded together in the 
petition by way of aggravation, and to ex- 
cite the feelings of the country; but be- 
fore blame is imputed, I think the proofs 
ought to be satisfactorily established. 
Tlien it is stated that he had not the as- 
sistance of an advocate. The fact is other- 
wise ; be had the assistance of an advo- 
cate, as far as he could be useful to him 
for all necessary purposes. As to the re- 
ceiving hearsay evidence against him and 
not for him, I am satisfied that it is an 
inaccuracy^ and that the court-martial did 
not do what they are stated to have done, 
it seems impossible that such a man as 
the honourable president of this court- 
martial can ever have said, or suffered it 
to be said. “ After admitting hearsay 
evidence for the prosecution, we will not 
now hear any more;" that declaration 
being made, too, after the commencement 
of the defence, with a view to deprivle 
Mr. Smith of the benefit of similar evi- 
dence. I am satisfied that this could not 
have been said, without some qualification 
which deprives it of its injustice ; and I 
hope the House will not feel itself bound 
to agree with the lion, and learned gen- 
tleman’s motion, made on the faith of this 
publication, proceeding from a society, 
however respectable, but not from ofiicial 
documents upon which this House has 
to aot. 

The petition states,’ that the influence 
of the doctrine promulgated by Mr. Smith 
was visible in the manner of conducting 


the insurrection, and by the absence of 
outrage by which it was marked ; th»t 
more mildness was manifested during this 
commotion by the parties than is usual on 
such occasions. I ask the House, HoW 
can any man, who has read the declaration 
on oath of Mrs. Walrand, agree with these 
petitioners, that the happy influence of 
Christian instruction, with its miJd and 
benignant spirit, was visible throughout 
those proceedings? The whole country 
has been told that this was an insurrection 
attended by no violeix^e. 1 deny it 
gether. I would refer to the evidence of 
Mrs. Walrand, and ask, if there was nOt 
unnecessary cruelty. Was it necess^y, 
for any useful object, that Mrs, Walrand 
should herself be shot at ? It Is true, 
that she received the balls only in her 
arm, but they might have reached her 
heart. Surely there never was a case of 
insurrection more distinguished,^ in some 
of its incidents, than tiiis was by features 
of outrage. While such aggravation of 
some facts and mitigation of others have 
been put forth, can it be wondered at 
(hat petitions on this subject should have 
deluged the table? and will you be sur- 
prised that they should be continued, 
until the public are satisfied of the exag* 
geration of the statements which have 
gone forth I The petitioners say, that 
“ it was on Mr. Smith, an innocent apd 
unprotected victim, that they (the colo- 
nists) chiefly poured the torrent of their 
wrath. I say, that it was not on Mr. 
Smith as an innocent and unprotected 
victim ; but on Mr. Smith whom they 
believed to be the person who might have 
prevented their distress, and whom they 
believed to be co^iisant of, and connivant 
at, the conspiracy, and who, though he 
did not criminally encourage ir, might at 
least have prevented it. 1 cannot think, 
under these circumstances, that he is 
fairly to bq characterised as an innocent 
and unprotected victim. — The petitioners 
Slate, also, that all the legal opinions 
they have obtained, and all the information 
they have collected, tend to confirm their 
belief, not only of the legal, but perfect 
moral, innocence of Mr. Smith.’’ As to 
what opinion he had formed in his own 
conscience of his own moral accountar 
bility, of his notions of right or wrong, it 
is not for us to judge ; but if a man sufl'ers 
himself to believe that he can, with a 
false confidence on his own judgment, act 
in a manner not sanctioned by law— not 
only incompatible with the good of society, 
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but which must lead to the destruction o 
it-^we are justified in characterizing him 
as a criminal, though his own interpre- 
tation of his duty may absolve him from 
l^ilU It is a necessity arising out of the 
imperfection of human nature, that we 
are compelled to look at the actions of 
men as indicative of their intentions ; and 
looking at those acts of Mr* Smith, what- 
ever may have been his misapprehension 
of his duty, I cannot but consider him as 
guilty* 

4 have endeavoured^ Sir, to establish 
that the statements in the petition are 
inaccurate ; and that this petition is to be 
considered as the parent of all the other 

S eiitions. On the faith that this petition 
as represented facts as they occur, there 
hat been an universal disposition, on 
the pert of those who are interested in 
missions generally, to present these peti- 
tions to^the House. But 1 contend, that 
it will be most unfortunate for the cause 
of missions and of missionaries, if it is to 
be laid down, that the conduct of Mr. 
Smith is to be considered as a model by 
those who are destined to the performance 
of die same duties with himself ; and what- 
ever may be the opinion of the petitioners 
of Mr. Smith’s innocence, they would, in 
my opinion, have acted with more discre- 
tion, if they had allowed that his conduct 
in some instances had all the characteris- 
tics of giiilt belonging to it. I assert, 
that no man could be guilty of misprision 
of treason, without involving a doubt of 
his criminality. A man may have an in- 
nocent intention, and yet do that which 
is criminal ; the moral character of the 
crime may urftjuest ion ably be affected by 
the circumstances that attend it. It is not 
for me to lay down law' ; that must be 
read in the authorities that are to be found 
on the subject, or explained by honour- 
able members who are more competent to 
the task ; but Mr. Smith does unequivo- 
cally appear to me, to have been guilty of 
misprision of > reason ; and his letter com- 
pletely establishes the fact.— With respect 
to the mode of his trial, it was necessarily 
under the operation of martial law. 1 have 
shewn that martial law w^as proclaimed, not 
for the purpose of injuring or oppressing Mr. 
Smith, but in strict compliance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants of the whole colo- 
BV. The hon. and learned gentleman has 
allowed that the wishes of a whole commu- 
nity are always to be considered as the , 
sanction of any measure. I have shewn, 
that the whole community were in favour | 
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of the continuance of martial law, so sa- 
tisfied were they of its necessity ; and 
therefore, upon the principle of the hon. 
and learned gentleman himself, theauthor- 
ities were justified in continuing it. Under 
these circumstances, I cannot « contem- 
plate with serious alarm, and deep sorrow, 
the violation of justice’’ in the proceedings 
against Mr. Smith. It appears to me, that 
the case of Mr. Smith, under the suspi- 
cions which attach to him, and on the 
evidence addj^ced against him, was one 
that required justice to be put in action ; 
and that justice in intention, and in sub- 
stance, has been carried into effect. It 
has been argued, that the judge-advocate 
had mistaken his duty, when he summed 
up the evidence rather in the character of 
a counsel against the prisoner, than as an 
assessor to hold the balance between him 
and the court; but that argument, if it 
be tenable, as founded on precedent, can- 
not destroy or affect the weight of evi- 
dence itself, on which the members of the 
court must be presumed to have formed 
their opinion. 

Looking, then, at the whole of this 
subject, the question is. Was it intended 
that substantial justice should be done to 
Mr. Smith, and has substantial justice 
been done to him ? And, under the cir- 
cumstances of difficulty and danger in 
which this colony was placed ; under the 
circumstances of its relative population, 
with its absence of means of military re- 
sistance ; can it be said, that the measures 
ta which the authorities were compelled 
to resort were such as deserved the stig- 
ma which is attached to them by the 
resolution of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman ?— As to the concluding part of the 
resolution, for securing such a just and 
humane administration of law,” &c. ; that 
s a proposition, in the abstract, to which 
no one could object. At present, the 
Dutch law is in the progress of alteration 
in Demerara, for the purpose of having 
another and a better system substituted 
for it. I see no reason, therefore, for the 
House coming to the resolution which 
has been proposed. I have felt it to be 
important for me, in the discharge of my 
public duty, to express my opinion. It is 
the wish of government that the affair 
should be impartially heard and investi- 
gated, on such evidence as the House is 
n the possession of. There are others 
who are more capable of doing justice to 
the subject ; but for myself, I must dis- 
sent from the proposition of the hot), and 
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learned gentleman ; and 1 trust that he 
will not be able to prevail on the House 
\to concur with him in his motion, and by 
their vote to sanction the resolution which 
heHias brought forward. 

SV James Mackintosh said : — 

Mr. Speaker; even if I had notbeen loud- 
ly called upon, and directly challenged by 
the honourable gentleman— even if his 
accusations, now repeated after full con- 
sideration, did not make it my duty to 
vindicate the petition, whi^h I had the 
honour to present, from unjust reproach 
— 1 o^yn that I should have been anxious 
to address the House on this occasion ; 
not to strengthen a case already invincible, 
but to bear my solemn testimony against 
the most unjust and cruel abuse of power, 
under a false pretence of law, that has in 
our times dishonoured any portion of the 
British empire. 1 am sorry that the hon. 
gentleman, after so long an interval for 
reflection, should have this night repeated 
those charges against the London Mis- 
sionary Society, which, when he first made 
them, 1 thought rash, and which I am now 
entitled to treat as utterly groundless. 1 
should regret to be detained by them for 
a moment, from the great question of hu- 
manity, of justice, before us, if I did not 
feel that they excite a prejudice against 
the case of Mr. Smith, and that the short 
discussion sufficient to put them aside 
leads directly to the vindication of the 
memory of that oppressed man. 

The lion, gentleman calls the London 
Missionary Society bad philosophers ; by 
which I presume he means bad reasoners, 
because they ascribe the insurrection 
partly “ to the long and inexplicable de- 
lay of the government of Demerara to 
promulgate the instructions favourable to 
the slave population,’’ and because he, 
adopting one of tlie arguments of that 
speech by which the deputy judge-ad- 
vocate disgraced his office, contends, that' 
a partial revolt cannot have arisen from a 
general cause of discontent — a position be- 
lied by the whole course of history, and 
which is founded upon the absurd assump- 
tion, that one part of a people, from circum- 
stances sometimes easy, sometimes very 
hard, to be discovered, may not be more pro- 
voked than others by the grievance common 
to all. So inconsistent, indeed, is the defence 
of the rulers of Demerara with itself, that 
in another part of the case the}- represent 
a project for an univers&l insurrection as 
having been formed, and ascribe its beine 
in fact confined to the east coast to unac- 


coitntable accidents. Paris, the ringlead*^ 
er, in what is called his confession, says, 

« The whole colony was to have risen on 
Monday, and 1 cannot account lor the 
reasons why only the east coast rose at the 
time appointed.” [Demerara Papers, 
No. II. p. 21.] So that, according to 
this part of their own evidence, they must 
abandon their argument, and own the 
discontent to have been as general as the 
grievance. 

Another argument against the Society’s 
petition is transplanted from the same nur- 
sery of weeds. It is said, that cruelty 
cannot have contributed to this insurrec- 
tion, because the leaders of the revolt 
were persons little likely to have been 
cruelly used, being among the most trust- 
ed of the slaves. Those who employ so 
gross a fallacy must be content to be call- 
ed worse reasoners than the London Mis- 
sionary Society,. It is, indeed, one of the 
usual common-places in all cases of discon- 
tent and tumult, but it is one of the most 
futile. The moving cause of most insur- 
rections, and in the opinion of two great 
men (Sully and Burke) of all, is, the dis- 
tress of the great body of insurgents : but 
the ringleaders are generally, and almost 
necessarily, individuals who being raoro 
highly endowed, or more happily situated, 
are raised above the distress which is suf- 
fered by those of whom they take the 
command. 

But, the hon. gentleman’s principid 
charge against the petition is the allega- 
tion contained in it, that the life of no 
white man was voluntarily taken away by 
the slaves.” When 1 heard the confidence 
with which a confutation of ttiis averment 
was announced, I 5wn I trembled for the 
accuracy of the petition. But, what was 
my astonishment when I heard the attempt 
at confutation made? In the Demerara pa- 
pers No. 11. there is an ample and elabo- 
rate narrative of an attack on the house 
of a Mrs. Walrand, b^ the insurgents, 
made by that lady, or for her — a caution 
in statement which the subsequent parts 
of these proceedings prove to be nc^ces- 
sary in Demerara. The hon. gentleman 
has read the narrative, to show that two 
lives were unhappily lost in this skirmish ; 
and this the hon. gentleman seriously 
quotes as proving the inaccuracy of the 
petition. Does he believe, can he hope 
to persuade the House, that the petition- 
ers meant to say that there was an insur- * 
rection without fighting, or skirmishes 
without death ? The attack and defences 
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of houses and posts are a necessary part 
of all revolts, and deaths are the natural 
consequences of that, as well as of every 
epecie^ of warfare. The revolt in this 
case was, doubtless an offence; the attack 
on the house was a part of that oU'ence ; 
the defence was brave and praiseworthy ; 
the loss of lives is deeply to be deplored, 
hut it was inseparable from all such un* 
happy scenes : it could not be “ the vo- 
luntary killing” intended to be denied in 
the petition. The governor of Deme- 
rara, in a despatch to lord Bathurst, makes 
the same statement with the petition : I 
have not,** he says, heard of one white 
who was deliberately murdered.” Yet he 
was perfectly aware of the fact which has 
been so triumphantly displayed to the 
House. ‘‘ At plantation Nabaclis, where 
the whites were on their guard, two out 
of three were killed in the defence of 
their habitation.” The rdefence was le- 
gitimate, and the deaths lamentable. But, 
as the governor distinguishes them from 
murder so do the society. They deny 
that there was any killing in cold blood. 
They did not mean to den}^, any more than 
to affirm (for the papers which mention the 
fact were printed since their petition), 
that there was killing in battle, when each 
party were openly struggling to destroy 
their antagonists, and to preserve them- 
selves. The society only denies that this 
insurrection was dishonoured by those 
murders of the unoffending or of the 
vanquished, which too frequently attend 
the revolts of slaves. The governor of 
Demerara agrees with them ; the whole 
facts of the case support them ; and the 

a uotation of the hon. gentleman leaves 
leir denial untouched. The revolt was 
absolutely unstained by excess. The kil- 
ling of whites, even in action, was so 
small, as not to appear in the trial of Mr. 
8inith, or in the hrst accounts laid before 
US. 1 will not stop to inquire whether 
killing in action may not, in a strictly 
philosophical sense, be called ** voluntary.” 
It is enough for me, that no man will call 
it calm, needless, or deliberate. This is 
quite sufficient to justify even the words 
q[ the petition. The substance of it is 
BOW more than abundantly justified by the 
general spirit of humanity which pervaded 
tlie unhappy insurgents, by the unparal- 
leled forl>eurance and moderation which 
characterized the insurrection. On this 
part of the subject, so important to the 
general question, as well as to the charac- 
ter of the petition for accuracy, the mis- 
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sionary society appeal to the highest au- 
thority, that of the rev. Mr. Austin— ^not a 
missionary, or a methodist, but the chap^ 
lain of the colony, a minister of the church 
of England ; who has done honour even to 
that church, so illustrious by the genii;rs and 
learning and virtue of many of her dergy, 
by his Christian charity, by his inflexible 
principles of justice, by his intrepid de- 
fence of innocence against all the power 
of a government, and against the still 
more formidable prejudices of an alarmed 
and incensed community. No man ever 
did himself more honour by the admirable 
combination of strength of character with 
sense of duty ; which needed nothing but 
a larger and more elevated theatre to 
place him among those who will be in all 
ages regarded by mankind as models for 
imitation, and objects of reverence. That 
excellent person — speaking of Mr. Smith, 
a person with whom he was previously 
unacquainted, a minister of a dilferent 
persuasion, a missionary, considered by 
many of the established clergy as a rival 
if not an enemy, a man then odious to 
the body of the colonists, whose good- 
will must have been so important to Mr. 
Austin’s comfort — after declaring his 
conviction of the perfect innocence and 
extraordinary merit of the persecuted mis- 
sionary, proceeds to bear testimony to the 
moderation of the insurgents, and to the 
beneficent influence of Mr. Smith in pro- 
ducing that moderation, in language far 
warmer and bolder than that of the pe- 
titioners. “ I feel no hesitation in de- 
claring,” says he, “from the intimate 
knowledge which my most anxious inqui- 
ries have obtained, that in the late scourge, 
which the hand of an All-wise Creator has 
indicted on this ill-fated country, nothing 
but those religious impressions which, 
under Providence, Mr. Smith has been in- 
strumental in fixing; nothing but those 
principles of the gospel of peace, which 
he had been proclaiming ; could have pre- 
vented a dreadful effusion of blood here, 
and saved the lives of those very persons 
who are now, I shudder to write it, seeking 
his life !” 

And here 1 beg the House to weigh 
this testimony. It is not only valuable 
from the integrity, impartiality, and un- 
derstanding of the witness, but from his 
opportunities of acquiring that “ intimate 
knowledge” of facts on which he rests 
his opinion. lie a member of the 
Secret Commission of Inquiry established 
ou (his occasion, which was armed with 
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all the authority oF gorernment, and which 
^ received much evidence, relating to this 
hisurrection, not produced on the trial of 
Smith. And this circumstance im- 
mecl^tely brings me to tlie consideration 
of tlV hearsay evidence illegally received 
again^Mr. Smith. I do not merely, or 
cliiefly, object to it on grounds purely 
technical, or as being inadmissible by the 
law of England. 1 abstain from' taking 
any part in the discussion of lawyers or 
philosophers, with respect tQ the wisdom 
of our rules of evidence : though I think 
that there is to be said more for them 
than the ingenious objectors are aware of. 
What I complain of is, the admission of 
hearsay of the vaguest sorjt, under cir- 
cumstances where such an admission was 
utterly abominable, in what I am about to 
say, 1 shall not quote from the Society’s 
edition of the trial, but from that which is 
officially before the House ; so that I may 
lay aside all that has been said on the su- 
perior authority of the latter. Mr. Aus- 
tin, when examined in chief, stated, that, 
though originally prepossessed against Mr. 
Smith, yet, in the course of numerous in- 
quiries, he could not see any circumstance 
which led to a belief that Mr. Smith had 
been, in any degree, instrumental in the in- 
surrection ; and that, on the contrary, 
when lie (Mr. Austin) said to the slaves 
that blooaslied had not marked the pro- 
gress of their insurrection, their answer 
was, “ It is contrary to the religion we 
profess” (wliieh had been taught to them 
by Mr. Smith): “we cannot give life, 
and therefore we will not take it.” This 
evidence of the innocence of Mr. Smith, 
and of the humanity of the slaves, appears 
to have alarmed the impartial judge-ad- 
vocate ; and he proceeded, in his cross- 
examination, to ask Mr. Austin whether 
any of the negroes had ever insinuated 
that their misfortunes were occasioned by 
the prisoner’s influence over them, or by 
the doctrines he taught them. Mr, Aus- 
tin, understanding this question to refer 
to what passed before the committee, ap- 
pears to have respectfully hesitated about 
the propriet}^ of disclosing these proceed- 
ings; upon which the court, in a tone of 
discourtesy and displeasure^ which a re- 
putable advocate for a prisoner would not 
have used towards such a witness in thilN 
country, addressed the following illegal 
and indecent question to Mr. Austin : 
“ Can you take it upon yourself to swear 
that you do not recollect any insinuations 
of that sort at the Board of Evidence ?” 


How that question came to be waved docMi^ 
not appear in the officiul copy, it ig al«« 
most certain, however, from the purport 
of the next question, that the Soeiety’a 
Report is correct in supplying this defect ; 
that Mr. Austin still doubted its substan** 
tial propriety, and continued to resent its 
insolent form. He was actually asked, 
“ whether he heard, before the Board of 
Evidence, any negro imputing the caus^ 
of the revolt to the prisoner He an-^ 
swered ‘‘ Yes,” and the inquiry is pur- 
sued no further. I again request the 
House to bear in mind, that this quoation 
and answer rest on the authority of the 
official copy ; and I repeat, that I disdaiia 
to prese legal objection of hearsay^ 
and to contend, that to put such a qiaeet 
tion, and receive such an answer, were 
acts of mere usurpation in any English 
tribunal. Much higher matter arises on 
this part of the evidence. Fortunately 
for the interest of truth, we are now in 
possession of the testimony of the negroes 
before the Board of Inquiry, which U ad- 
verted to in this question, and which, be 
it observed, was wholly unknown to the 
unfortunate Mr. Smith. Wc naturally 
ask, why these negroes themselves w^ro 
not produced as witnesses, if they were 
alive ; or, if they were executed, how it 
happened that none of the men who gave 
such important evidence before the Board 
of Inquiry, were preserved to bear testi- 
mony against him before the court<»mar- 
tial ? Why were they content with the 
much weaker evidence actually produced ? 
Why were they driven to the necessity of 
illegally obtaining, through Mr. Austin, 
what they might liqve obtaiiTed from hbi/ 
informants ? The reason is plain : Ussy 
disbelieved the evidence of the nearoos 
who threw out “ the insinuations,” or 
“ imputations.” That might have been 
nothing : but they knew that all mankind 
would have rejected that pretended evi- 
dence with horror. They knew that the 
negroes, to whom their question adverted^ 
had told a tale to the Board of Evidence, 
in comparison with which the story of 
Titus Oates was a model of probability, 
candour, and truth. One of them (Sandy) 
said, that Mr. Smith told him, though not 
a member of his congregation, nor even a 
Christian, “that a good thing was come 
for the negroes ; and that if they did not 
seek for it now, the whites would trample 
upon them, and upon their sons and 
daughters ta eternity.” [Demerara Pa- 
pers, No II. p. 26.] Another (Paris) 
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•ay«, that all the male whites (except 
the doctors and missipnaries) were to be 
murdered, and all the females distributed 
among the insurgents ; that one of their 
leaders was to be a king, another to be a 
governor, and Mr, Smith to be emperor” 
[id, p, SO] ; — that on Sunday, the 17th 
of August, Mr. Smith administered the 
sacrament to several leading negroes andto 
idr. Hamilton, the European overseer of 
the estate Le Resouvenir; that he swore 
the former on the bible to do him no harm 
when they had conquered the country, and 
afterwards blessed their revolt, saying. 

Go : as you have begun in Christ, you 
must end in Christ !” [id. p. 4*1.] All 
this the prosecutor concealed, with the 
knowledge of the court. While they 
asked whether Mr. Austin had heard 
statements made against Mr. Smith before 
the Board of Evidence, they studiously 
conceal all those incredible, monstrous, 
impossible, fictions which accompanied 
these statements, and which would have 
^ annihilated their credit. Whether the 
question was intended to discredit Mr. 
Austin or to prejudice Mr. Smith, it was, in 
either case, an atrocious attempt to take 
advantage of the stories told by the ne- 
groes, and, at the same time, to screen 
them from scrutiny, contradiction, disbe- 
lief, add abhorrence. If these men could 
have been believed, would they not have 
been produced on the trial? Paris, indeed, 
the author of this horrible fabrication, 
charges Bristol, Manuel, and Azor, three 
of the witnesses afterwards examined on 
the trial of Mr.Smith, as having been par* 
ties to the dire and execrable oath : not 
one of them^ alludes such horrors : all 

virtually contradict them. Yet this court* 
martial sought to injure Mr. Austin, or 
to contribute to the destruction of Mr. 
Smith, by receiving as evidence a general 
statement of what was said by those whom 
they could not believe, whom they durst 
not produce, and who were contradicted 
byjh eir own principal witnesses ; who, if 
their whole tale had been brought into 
view, would have been driven out of any 
court with shouts of execration. 

1 cannot yet leave this part of the sub- 
ject. It deeply affects the character of 
the whole transaction. It shews the ge- 
neral terror, which was so powerful as to 
stimulate the slaves to the invention of 
such monstrous falsehoods. It throws 
light on that species of skill with which 
the pnosecutors kept back the absolutely 
incredible witnesses, and brought forwara 


only those who were discreet enough to 
tell a more plausible story ; and on the ef- 
fect which the circulation of the hetions 
which were too absurd to be avowed, mi 4 St 
have had in exciting the body of the colo- 
nists to the most relentless animosity agiainst 
the unfortunate Mr. Smith. It u?aches 
US to view with the utmost jealousy the 
more guarded testimony actv^ally pro- 
duced against him, which could not be 
exempt from the influence of the same 
fears and prejudices. It authorizes me to 
lay a much more than ordinary stress on 
every defect of the evidence, because, in 
such circumstances, 1 am warranted in 
affirming that whatever was not proved, 
could not have been proved. 

But, in answer to all this, wc are asked 
by the hon. gentleman, “ Would President 
Wray have been a party to the admission 
of improper evidence Now, Sir, I wish 
to say nothing disrespectful of Mr. Wra}'; 
and the rather because he is well spoken 
of by those whose good opinion is to be 
respected. We do not know that he may 
not have dissented from every act of this 
court-martial. I should heartily rejoice 
to hear that it was so : but I am aware we 
can never know whether he did or not. 
The hon. gentleman unwarily asks. 

Would not Mr. Wray have publicly 
protested against illegal questions ?’’ Does 
he not know, or has he forgotten, that 
every member of a court-martial is bound 
by oath not to disclose its proceedings ? 
But really. Sir, I must say, that the 
character of no man can avail against 
facts. “Tolle e caus^ nomen Catonis.” 
Let character protect accused men where 
there is any defect in the evidence of their 
guilt. Let it continue to yield to them 
that protection which Mr. Smith, in his 
hour of danger, did not receive from the 
tenor of his blameless and virtuous life. 
Let it be used for mercy, not for severity. 
Let it never be allowed to aid a prosecu- 
tor, or to strengthen the case of an 
accuser. Let it be a shield to cover the 
accused; but let it never be converted 
into a dagger by which he is to be 
stabbed to the heart. Above all, let it 
not be used to destroy his good name, 
after his life has been taken away. 

The question is, as has been stated by 
4he hon. gentleman, whether, on a review 
of the whole evidence, Mr. Smith can be 
pronounced to be guilty of the crimes 
charged against him, and for which he 
was condemned to death. That is the 
fact on which issue is to be joined. In 
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trying it, I can lay my hand on my heart 
and solemnly declare, upon my honour, 

H * " — r more sacred sanction there 
believe him to have been^ an 
id virtuous man ; illegally tried, 
ndemned to death, and treated 
r which would be disgraceful 
ed government in the case ol 
riminal. I heartily rejoice that 
tne non. gentleman has been manly 
enough directly to dissent from my hon. 
friend’s motion; that the case is to be 
fairly brought to a decision ; and that no 
attempt is to be made to evade a determi- 
nation, by moving the previous question. 
That, of all modes of proceeding, I should 
moftt lament. Some may think Mr. 
Smith guilty : others will agree with me 
in thinking him innocent : but no one can 
doubt that it would be dishonourable to 
the grand jury of the empire, to declare 
that they will not decide, when a grave 
case is brought before them, whether a 
British subject has been lawfully or 
unlawfully condemned to death. We still 
observe that usage of our forefathers, 
according to which the House of Com- 
mons, at the commencement of every 
session of parliament, nominates a grand 
committee of justice; and if in ordinary 
cases other modes of proceeding have 
been substituted in practice for this 
ancient institution, we may at least respect 
it as a remembrancer of our duty, which 
points out one of the chief objects of the 
original establishment. All evasion is 
here refusal ; and a denial of justice in 
parliament, more especially in an inquest 
for blood, would be a fatal and irreparable 
breach in the English constitution. 

The question before us resolves 
itself into several questions, relating to 
every branch and stage of the proceedings 
against Mr. Smith ; — Whether the court- 
martial had jurisdiction ; whether the 
evidence against him was warranted by 
law, or sufficient in fact; whether the 
sentence was just, or the punishment 
legal ? These questions are so extensive 
and important, that 1 cannot help wishing 
they had not been still further enlarged 
and embroiled by the introduction of 
matter wholly impertinent to any of them. 
To what purpose as the hon. gentleman 
so often told us, that Mr. Smith was an 
enthusiast ? It would have been well if be 
had given us some explanation of the 
sense in which he uses so vague a term. 
If he meant by it to denote the prevalence 
of those disorderly passions which, what- 
yOL. XI. 


ever be their source or their object, always 
disturb the understanding, and often 
pervert the moral sentiments ; we have 
clear proof that it did not exist in Mr; 
Smith so far as to produce the first of 
these unfortunate effects ; and it is begging 
the whole question in dispute, to assen 
that it manifested itself in him by the 
second and still more fatal symptom; 
There is, indeed, another tempdt of mind 
called enthusiasm, which though rejecting 
the authority neither of reason nor of 
virtue, triumphs over all the vulgar infirmi* 
ties of men, contemns their ordinary 
pursuits, braves danger, and despises 
obloquy ; which is the parent of heroic 
acts and apostolical sacrifices ; which 
devotes the ease, the pleasure, the inter- 
est, the ambition, the life of the generous 
enthusiast, to the service of his fellow-men. 
If Mr. Smith had not been supported by 
an ardent zeal for the cause of Gqd and 
man, he would have been ill qualified for 
a task so surrounded by disgust, by ca- 
lumny, by peril, as that of attempting to 
pour instruction into the minds of unhappy 
slaves. Much of this excellent quality 
was doubtless necessary for |o long 
enduring the climate and the government 
of Demerara. I am sorry that the hon. 
gentleman should have deigned to notice 
any part of the impertinent absurdities 
with which the court have suffered their 
minutes to be encumbered, and which 
have no more to do with this insurrection 
than with the Popish plot. What is it to 
us that a misunderstanding occurred three 
or four years ago between Mr. Smith and 
a person called Captain or -Doctor Mac 
Turk, whom he had the misfortune to 
lave for a neighbdtir— a misunderstand- 
ing long antecedent to this revolt, and 
utterly unconnected with any part of it ? 
It was inadmissible evidence ; and if it 
had been otherwise, it proved nothing, 
but the character of the witness — of the 
generous Mac Turk ; who, having had a 
trilling difference with his neighbour five 
years ago, called it to mind at the moment 
when that neighbour’s life was in dar>ger. 
Such is the chivalrous magnanimity of 
Dr. Mac Turk. If I were infected by 
classical superstition, I should forbid such 
a man to embark in the same vessel with 
me. I leave him to those from whom, if 
we may trust his name or his manners, he 
may be descended; and I cannot help 
;hinking that he deserves, as well as they, 

;o be excluded from the territory of 
Christians. 

3 X 
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. I very sincerely regi^t tliat the hon, 
gentleinan, by quotations &om Mr. Smith’s 
mamiscript journal, should appear to give 
any cowatcnance or sanction to the de- 
ttstable violatioQ of all law, humanity, 
f nd decency, by which that manuscript 
fras produced in evidence against the 
irriter. 1 am sure, that, when his official 
iseal has somewhat subsided, be will him- 
ielf .regret Uiat lie af^ealed to such a 
document. That which is unlawfully 
obtained, cannot be fairly quoted. The 
production of a paper in evidence con- 
fining general redeotions and reasonings, 
or narratives of fact, not relating to any 
design, or conaposed to compass any end, 
is precisely the iniquity perpetrated by 
Jeffijes in the case of Sidney, which has 
aioce been reprobated by all lawyers, and 
which has been soleraniy condemned by 
ihe legislature itaeif. 1 deny, without 
fear of contradiction from any one of the 
learned lawyers who differ from me in this 
debate, that such a paper has been re- 
ceived in evidence aince that abominable 
trial, by any body of men calling them- 
eelyes a court of justice. Is there a 
■uigle lyie in the extracts produced which 
could have been written to forward the 
insurrection i I defy any man to point it 
put. Could it be admissible evidence on 
any other ground ? 1 defy any lawyer to 
maintain it : for if it were to be said that 
it nnanifests opinions and feelings favour- 
able 'to negro iosurrection, and which 
tendered probable the participation of Mr. 
Smith in this revolt (having first denied 
the fact), 1 should point to the statute 
reversing the attainder of Sidney, against 
wbein /the Jlike evidence was produced 

B ecisely under ikms same pretence. 

othing can be more decisive on this 
point than the authority of a great judge 
and an excellent writer. Had the 

S apers found in Sidney s closet,'’ says Mr. 

ustice Foster, “ been plainly relative to 
the other treasonable practices charged in 
the indictment, they might have been read 
in ^videiice against him, though not pub- 
lished. The papers found on lord Pres- 
tpn were written in prosecution of certain 
determined purposes which were treason- 
npd iten (namely at the time of 
writing) in the ^conterapllition of the 
nffeaws." But the iniquity in the case 
pf l^ney vanishes, in compoisson with 
that of this trial. Sidney’s manuscript 
wms intended for publication. It could 
not be said that its tendency, when 
published, was not to excite dispositions 
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hostile to the bad government wliich then 
eaciated; it was perhaps, ip strictness, 
indictable as a seditious libel. The jour^ 
nal of Mr. Smith was meant for no humyr.h 
eye : it was seen by none ; only cxti^ls 
of it had been sent to his employjirs in 
England, as inoffensive, doubtless, j^their 
excellent instructions required., in the 
midst of conjugal affection and qtmfidence, 
it was withheld even from his wife. It 
consisted of his communings with his own 
mind, or the breathing of bis thoughts 
towards his "Creator ; it was neither ad- 
dressed nor communicated to any created 
being. That such a journal should have 
been dragged from its sacred secresy, is 
an atrocity (I repeat it) to which I know 
no parallel in the annals of any court that 
professed to observe a semblance of 
justice. 

1 dw'cll on this circumstance, because 
the hon. gentleman, by his quotation, lias 
compelled me to do so, and because the 
admission of this evidence shews tiie 
temper of the court. For I think the 
extracts produced arc, in truth, favourable 
to Mr. Smith; and 1 am entitled to pre- 
sume, that the whole journal, withheld as 
it is from us, withheld from tlie colonial 
office, though circulated through the 
court to excite West-Indian prejudices 
against Mr. Smith, would, in the eyes of 
impartial men, have been still more de- 
cisively advantageous to lus cause. How, 
indeed, can I think otherwise ? What, in 
the opinion of the judge-advocate, is the 
capital crime of this journal ? It is, that 
in it the prisoner avows he feels an 
aversion to slavery ! 1” He was so de- 
praved, as to be an enemy of that 
admirable institution 2 He was so lost to 
all sense of morality, as to dissatisfied 
with the perpetual and unlimited subjec- 
tion of millions of reasonable creatures to 
the will, and caprice, and passions of 
other men ! This opimon, it is true, Mr. 
Smith shared witli the king, parliament, 
and people of Great Britain ; with all wise 
and good men in all ages and nations : still, 
it la stated by the ji^ge-sdvocate as if it 
were some immoral |>aradox, which it 
required the utmost effrontery to “ avow’’ 
One of the passages produced in evidence, 
and therefore thought eitbefitp be crimU 
nal itself^ or a proof of erkninsll intention, 
well deserves attention : While writing 
this, my very heart ffu.tters at luring the 
almost incessant cracking of the whip 
As the date of this part of the journal is 
the 22Ad March» 1819; more than four 
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years before the insurrection, it cannot be 
so distorted by human ingenuity as to be 
brought to bear on the specific charges 
Wlijich the court Imd to try. What, 
th^fore, is the purpose for which it is 
proceed ? They overheard, as it were, a 
man ^retly complaining to himself of the 
agitatio\ produced in his bodily franre by 
the horni^le noise of a whip constantly 
resounding on tlie torn and bloody backs 
of his fellow creatures. As he does not 
dare to utter them to other, they 
must have been unaffected, undcsigning, 
almost involuntary, ejaculations of ieeling. 
The discovery of them might have re- 
called uniiardencd men from practices of 
which they had thus casually perceived 
the impression upon an uncorrupted heart. 
It could hardly have been supposed chat 
the most practised negro-driver could 
have blamed them more severely than by 
calling them effusions of weak and wo- 
manish feelings. But it seemed good to 
the prosecutors of Mr. Smith to view 
these complaints in another light: they 
regard the ilutterrng of his heart at the 
incessant cracking of the whip” as an 
overt act of the treason of abhorring 
slavery. They treat natural compassion, 
and even its involuntary eftects on the 
bodily frame, as an ofience. Such is the 
system of their society, that they consider 
every man who feels pity for suffering, 
or indignation against cruelty, as their 
irreconcilable enemy. Nay, they receive 
a secret expression of these feelings as 
evidence against a man on trial for his 
life, in what they call a court of justice. 
My right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) has, 
on a former occasion, happily characteri' 
zed the resistance, which has not been 
obscurely threatened, against all measures 
for mitigating the evils of slavery, as a 
rebellion for the whip.'’ In the present 
instance, we see how sacred that instru- 
ment is held ; how the right to use it is 
prized as one of the dearest of privileges ; 
and in what manner the most private 
murmur against its severest inflictions is 
brought forward as a proof, that he who 
breathes it must be prepared to plunge 
into violence and blood. 

In the same spirit, conversations are 
given in evidence, long before the revolt, 
wholly unconnected with it, and held with 
ignorant men, who might easily misunder- 
stand or misremember them; in which 
Mr. Smith is supposed to have expressed 
a genera] and speculative opinion, that 
slavery never could be mitigated, and that 


h must die a violent death. These opmion# 
the hon. gentleman calls fanatical. BoeV 
he think Dr. Johnson a fanatic, or a" 
sectary, or a methodist, or an enemy of 
established authority ? But’ be must know, 
from the most amusing of books, that 
Johnson, when on a visit to Oxford^ per<^ 
haps when enjoying lettered hospitality at 
the table of the master of University CoK 
lege,^ proposed as a toast Success to 
the first revolt of Negroes in the West 
Indies.’’ He neither meant to make a 
jest of such matters, nor to express a delU 
berate wish for an event so full of horror, 
but merely to express in the strongest 
manner his honest hatred of slavery ; for 
no man ever more detested actual oppress 
sion, though his Tory prejudices hindered 
him from seeing the value of those liberal 
institutions which alone secure society 
from oppression. This justice will be unf« 
versally done to the aged Moralist, who 
knew slavery only as a distant evil, whose 
ears were never wounded by the cracking 
of the whip. Yet all the casual expres**- 
sions of the unfortunate Mr. Smith, in tlie 
midst of dispute, or when he was fresh 
from the sight of suii^ring, rise up against 
him as legal proof of settled purposes 
and deliberate designs. 

On the legality of the trial, the impreg« 
liable speech of my learned friend has left 
me little, if any thing, to say. The only 
principle on which the law of England 
tolerates what is called martial, is neces* 
sity : its introduction can be justified only 
by necessity; its continuance requires 
precisely the same justification of neces- 
sity ; and if it survives the necessity on 
which alone it rests for a single minute, it 
becomes instantly a mere exercise of law- 
less violence. When foreign invasion or 
civil war renders it impossible for courts 
of law to sit, or to enforce the execution 
of their judgments, it becomes necessary 
to find some rude substitute for them, and 
to employ, Tor that purpose, the military, 
wliich is the only remaining force io the 
the community. While the laws are 
silenced by the noise of arms, the rulers 
of the armed force must punish, as equit- 
ably as they can, those crimes wliich 
threaten their own safety and that of 
society : but no longer ; every moment 
beyond, is usurpation : as soon as the 
laws can act, every other mode of punilth* 
ing supposed crimes is itself an enormous 

* Dr. WethereJI, father of the Solicitor 
General* 
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crime. If argument be not enough on 
this subject; if, indeed, the mere statement 
'be not the evidence of its own truth; 1 
appeal to the highest and most venerable 
authority known to our law. « Martial 
law/’ says sir Matthew Hale, is not a 
law, but something indulged, rather than 
allowed, as a law. The necessity of go- 
vernment, order, and discipline in an 
army, is that only which can give it coun- 
tenance. < Necessitas, enim, quod cogit 
defendit.’ Secondly: this indulged law is 
only to extend to members of the army, 
or to those of the opposite army, and never 
may be so much indulged as to be exer- 
cised or executed upon others. Thirdly : 
the exercise of martial law may not be 
ermitted in time of peace, when the 
ing’s courts are” (or may be) “open.”* 
The illustrious judge on this occasion ap- 
peals to the Petition of Right, which, fifty 
years before, had declared all proceedings 
by martial law, in time of peace, to be 
illegal. He carries the principle back 
to the cradle of English liberty, and 
quotes the famous reversal of the attainder 
of the earl of Kent, in the first year of 
Edward the third, as decisive of the prin- 
ciple, that nothing but the necessity arising 
from the absolute interruption of civil 
judicatures by arms, can warrant the ex- 
ercise of what is called martial law. 
Wherever, and whenever, they are are so 
interrupted, and as long as the interrup- 
tion continues, necessity justifies it. No 
other doctrine has ever been maintained 
in this country, since the solemn parlia- 
mentary condemnation of the usurpations 
of Charles the 1st, which he was himself 
compelled to .sanction in the Petition of 
Right. In none of the ^Involutions or re- , 
bellions which have since occurred, has 
martial law been exercised, however much, 
in some of them, the necessity might seem 
to exist. Even in those most deplorable 
of all commotions which tore Ireland in 
pieces in the last years of the eighteenth 
century ; in the midst of ferocious revolt 
and cruel punishment ; at the very 
moment of legalising these martial juris- 
dictions, in 1799, the very Irish statute 
which was passed for that purpose did 
bomape to the ancient and rundamental 
principles of the law, in the very act of 
departing from them. The Irish statute 39 
Geo. 3rd, c. 2, after reciting that martial 
law bad been successfully exercised to 
the restoration of peace so far as to per- 

Hale’s Hist. Com. Law, c. 11. 
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mit the course of the common law partially 
to take place, but that the rebellion con- 
tinued to rage in considerable parts of the 
kingdom, whereby it has become neces- 
sary for parliament to interpose, goe^ on 
to enable the lord lieutenant “ to pynish 
rebels by courts-martial.” This st^te is 
the most positive declaration, that, where 
the common law can be exercisqn in some 
parts of the country, martial law cannot 
be established in others, though rebellion 
actually prevails in these others, without 
an extraordinary interposition of the 
supreme legislative authority itself. 

1 have already quoted from sir Matthew 
Hale his position respecting the two-fold 
operation of martial law, as it afiects the 
army of the power which exercises it, and 
as it acts against the army of the enemy. 
That great judge happily unused to 
standing armies, and reasonably preju- 
diced against military jurisdiction, does not 
pursue his distinction through all its con- 
sequences, and assigns a ground for the 
whole which will support only one of its 
parts. “ The necessity of order and disci- 
pline in an army*’ is, according to him, the 
reason why the law tolerates this de- 
parture from its most valuable rules ; but 
this necessity only justifies the exercise of 
martial law over the army of our own 
state. One part of it has since been an- 
nually taken out of the common law ; 
and provided for by the Mutiny act, 
which subjects the military offences of 
soldiers only to punishment by military 
courts, even in time of peace. Hence 
we may now be said annually to legalize 
military law ; which, however, differs es- 
sentially from martial Jaw, in being con- 
fined to ofienccs against military disci- 
pline, and in not extending to any per- 
sons but those who are members of the 
army. 

Martial law exercised against enemies, 
or rebels, cannot depend on the same 
principle ; for it is certainly not intended 
to enforce or preserve discipline among 
them. It seems to me to be only a more 
regular and convenient mode of exercising 
the right to kill in war ; a right originating 
in sel&defence, and limited to those cases 
where such killing is necessa^, as the 
means of insuring that end. Martial law 
put in force against rebels, can only be 
excused as a mode of more deliberately 
and equitably selecting the persons from 
whom quarter ougiit to be withheld, in a 
case where all have forfeited their claim 
to it. It is nothing more than a sort of 
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better-regulated decimation, founded upon 
choice, instead of chance, in order to pro* 
vide for the safety of the conquerors with- 
dnt the horrors of undistinguished 
slaV^ghter ; it is justifiable only where it is 
an det of mercy. Thus the matter stands 
by til-^ law of nations. But by the law of 
Englan^ it cannot be exercised except 
where tffif jurisdiction of courts of justice 
is interrupted by violence. Did this ne- 
cessity exist at Demerara on the 13th of 
October, 1823? Was it op that day im- 
possible for the courts of law to try of- 
fences ? It is clear that, if the case be 
tried by the law of England, and unless 
an affirmative answer can be given to these 
questions of fact, the court-martial had no 
legal power to try Mr. Smith. Now, Sir, 
I must in the first place remark, that ge- 
neral Murray has himself expressly waved 
the plea of necessity, and takes merit to 
himself for having brought Mr. Smith to 
trial before a court-martial, as the most 
probable mode of securing impartial jus- 
tice — a statement which would be clearly 
an attempt to obtain commendation under 
false pretences, if he had no choice, and 
was compelled by absolute necessity, to 
recur to martial law. In bringing 
this man (Mr. Smith) to trial, under pre- 
sent circumstances, I have endeavoured 
to secure to him the advantage of the 
most cool and dispassionate consideration, 
by framing a court entirely of officers 
of the army, who, having no interest in 
the country, are without the bias of pub- 
lic opinion, which is at present so violent 
against Mr. Smith.” [Letter of general 
Murray to lord Bathurst 21st October 
1823.] This paragraph 1 conceive to be 
an admission, and almost a boast, that the 
trial by court-martial was matter of choice, 
and, therefore, not of necessity ; and 1 
shall at present say nothing more on it, 
than earnestly to beseech the House to 
remark the evidence which it affords of 
the temper of the colonists ; and to bear 
in mind the inevitable influence of that fu- 
rious temper on the prosecutors, who con- 
ducted the accusation ; on the witnesses 
who supported it by their testimony ; on 
the officers of the court-martial, who could 
have no other associates or friends but 
among these prejudiced and exasperated 
colonists. With what suspicion and jea- 
lousy ought we not to regard such pro- 
ceedings? What deductions ought to 
be made from the evidence ? How little 
can we trust the fairness of the prosecu- 
tors, or the impartiality of the judges ? 


What hope of acquittal could the most in* 
nocent prisoner entertain? Such, says in 
substance governor Murray, was the rage 
of the inhabitants of Demerara against the 
unfortunate Mr. Smith, that his only 
chance of impartial trial required him to 
be deprived of all the safeguards which 
are the birthright of British subjects, 
and to be tried by a judicature which the 
laws and feelings of his country alike ab- 
hor. 

But, the admission of governor Murray, 
though conclusive against him, is not ne- 
cessary to the argument ; for my learned 
friend has already demonstrated that, in 
fact, there was no necessity for a court- 
martial on the 13th of October. From 
the 31st of August, it appears by general 
Murray’s letters, that no impediment ex- 
isted to the ordinary course of law ; no 
negroes were in arms ; “ no war or bat- 
tle’s sound was heard” through the colo- 
ny. There remained, indeed, a few run- 
aways in the forests behind ; but we know 
from the best authorities,* that the forests 
were never free from bodies of these 
wretched and desperate men in those un- 
happy settlements in Guiana, where, under 
every government, rebellion has as uni- 
formly sprung from cruelty, as pestilence 
has arisen from the marshes. Before the 4th 
of September, even the detachment which 
pursued the deserters into the forest had 
returned into the colony. For six weeks, 
then, before the court-martial was assem- 
bled, and for twelve weeks before that 
court pronounced sentence of death on 
Mr. Smith, all hostility had ceased, no 
necessity for their existence can be pre- 
tended, and every act which they did was 
an open and deli^rate defiance of the law 
of England. 

Where, then, are we to look for any co- 
lour of law in these proceedings ? Do they 
derive it from the Dutch Jaw ? I have di- 
ligently examined the Roman law, which 
is the foundation of that' system, and the 
writings of those most eminent jurists 
who have contributed so much to the re- 
putation of Holland. 1 can find in them 
no trace of any such principle as martial 
law. Military law, indeed, is clearly dediied, 
and provision is made for the punishment 
by military judges of the purely military 
offences of soldiers. But to any power of 
extending military jurisdiction over those 
who are not soldiers, there is not an allu- 
sion. 1 will not furnish a subject for the 

* See Stedman, Bolingbroke, &c. 
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pliBSBntriei of my right hon. friend, or 
wmyl him ktto a repetition of his former 
MfMmHiimUe Uunders^ by naming the 
gttttlett of these jurieU, lest his date, his 
oooapatlOD^ end ms rank might be again 
miilweil, and the venerable president of 
the TOpreme court of Holland might be 
01106 more called a clerk of the States 
GeneraL ^'Persecutio militis,** says tbat^ 
learned person, pertinet ad judicem mi* 
Htarem quando delictum sit militare, et ad 
jttdicem oommunem quando delictum sit 
eemmune.” Far from supposing it to be 
possible that those who were not soldiers 
oould ever be triable by military courts 
lor cdmes not military I he expressly de« 
daces the law and practice of the United 
Provinces lo be, thet even soldiers 4 ire 
amenable, for ordinary ounces against 
society, to the court of Holland and 
Briesland, of which he was long the chief. 
Tbo law of Holland, therefore, does not 
lOttify this trial by martial law. 

Nothing remains but some law of the 
ednny itself. Where is it ? It is not al- 
leged or diuded to in any part of this 
triaL We have heard nothing of it this 
evanln^. So unwilling was I to believe 
that this court-martial would dare to act 
without some pretence of legal authority, 
1 suspected an authority for martial law 
would be dug out of some dark corner of 
a Guiana ordinance. 1 knew it was nei- 
ther in Ibe law of England nor in that of 
Holland ; and 1 now believe that it does 
not exist even in the law of Demerara. 
The silence of those who are interested in 
producing it is not my only reason for 
this belim. 1 happen to have seen the 
instructions of the States General to their 
governor of Demerara iw November, 1792 
•^probably the last ever issued to such 
an officer by that illustrioes and memor- 
able assembly. It speaks at large of 
councils of war, botlt for consultation and 
for judicature. It authorizes these coun- 
cils to try the nillitary offences of soldiers, 
and therefore, by an mferenoe which is 
stronger than silence, authorizes us to 
conclude that the governor had no pow- 
er lo subject those who were not soldiers 
to their authority. The result, then, is, 
that the law of Holland does not allow 
what is called martial law in any case, and 
that the law of England does not allow it 
without a necessity, which did not exist 
in the case of Mr. Smith. If, then, mar- 
tial law is not to be justified by the law of 
Eogbmd, or by the law of Holland, or 
by the law of Demerara, what is there to 


binder me from affirming, that the mem^ 
bers of this pretended court had no move 
right to try Mr. Smith, than any othe^ 
fifteen men on the face of the earth ; tl^ 
tlieir acts were nullities, and their meet* 
ing a conspiracy ; that their sentence^^as 
a direction to commit a crime ; thay if it 
had been obeyed, it would not ha<^e been 
an execution, but a murder; ^nd that 
they and all other parties enga^d in it, 
must have answered for it with their lives 1 

1 hope no {pan will, in this House, un- 
dervalue that*part of the case which relates 
Co the illegality of the trial. 1 should be 
sorry to hear any man represent it as an 
inferior question, whether we are to be 
governed by law or by will. Every breach 
of law, under pretence of attaining what is 
called substantial justice, is a step towards 
reducing society under the authority of 
arbitrary caprice and lawless force. As 
in many other cases of evil-doing, it is 
not the immediate efiect, bur the example 
wbich is the larger part of the conse- 
quences of every act, and which is most 
mischievous. If we listen to any language 
of this sort, we shall do our utmost to en- 
courage governors of colonies to discover 
some specious pretexts of present conve- 
nience for relieving themselves altogetlier 
and as often as they wish, from the re- 
straints of law. In spite of every legal 
check, colonial administrators are already 
daring enough, from the physical impedi- 
ments which render it nearly impossible 
to reduce their responsibility to prac- 
tice. If we encourage them to proclaim 
martial law without necessity, we shall 
take away all limitation from their power 
in this department ; for pretences of con- 
venience can seldom be wanting in a state 
of society which presents any temptation 
to the abuse of power. 

But 1 am aware that 1 have undertaken 
to maintain the innocence of Mr. Smith, 
as well as to show the unlawfulness 
and nullity of the proceedings against 
him. 1 am relieved from the necessity of 
entering at large into the facts of his 
conduct, by the admirable and irre- 
sistible speech of my learned friend, 
who has already demonstrated the virtue 
and innocence of this unfortunate gen- 
tleman, who died the martyr of his zeal 
for tlije diffusion of religion, humanity, 
and civilization, among the slaves of De- 
merara. The hon. gentleman charges 
him with a want of discretion. Perhaps 
it may be so. That useful quality, wbich 
Swift somewhere calls ** an alderman-like 
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virtue,” is deservedly much in esteem Dated misprision of treason, and it JieM 
among those who are wise in tlieir gene- the same relation to an intended npvett 
ration,” and to whom the prosperity of slaves against their owners, which n wV 
this woi;}d belongs : but it is rarely the prision in England bears to high treaseosti 
attribute of heroes and of martyrs ; of To support this charge, there, should be 
those who voluntarily sufter for faith or lulficient evidence of such a concealment 
freedom ; who perish on the scaffold in as would have amounted to misprision, if 
attestation of their principles :—^it does a revolt of slaves against their private 
not aninmte men to encounter that honour- masters had been high treason. Now, it 
able death which the colonists of Deme- had been positively laid down, by all the 
rara were so eager to bestow on Mr. judges of England, that ** one who Is 
Smith. told only in general that there will be a 

On the question of actual innocence, rising, without persons or particulars, ia 
the hon. member has either bewildered not bound to disclose.” [Keling, 22*2 
himself, or found it necessary to attempt Concealment of the avowal if an iatention 
to bewilder his audience, by involving the is not misprision, because such an avowal 
case In a labyrinth of words, from which is not an overt act of high treason* Min* 
1 sliall be able to extricate it by a very prision of treason is a concealment of an 
few and short remarks.w-The question is, overt act of treason. A oonsultatlon 
not whether Mr. Smith was wanting in the about the means of revolt, k undoubtedly 
highest vigilance and foresight, but whe- an overt act, because it is one of the ov- 
ther he was guilty of certain crimes laid to dinary and necessary means of accom<- 
his charge? The first chargeis, that he pro* plishing the object. But it is perfectly 
moled discontent and dissatisfaction among otherwise with a conversation, even though 
the slaves, << intending thereby tp excite in the course of it improper declarationa 
revolt.” The court-martial found him of a general nature should be made. I 
guilty of the fact, but not of the inten- need not quote Hale or Foster in support 
tion ; thereby, in common sense and jus- of positions which I believe will not he 
tice, acquitting him. The second charge controverted. Contenting myself with 
is, that on the 17th of August he consult- having laid them down, I proceed to ap- 
ed with <Quamina concerning the intended ply them to the evidence on this charge, 
rebellion; and on the 19th and ^th, dur- I think myself entitled to lay aside, and 
ing its progress, he aided and assisted it indeed in that 1 only follow the exampla of 
by consulting and corresponding with the bon. gentleman, the testimony of tho 
Quamina, an insurgent. The court-mar- coachman and the groom, which if under- 
tiul found him guilty of the acts charged stood in one sense is incredible, and in 
on the 17th and 20th, but acquitted him the other k insignificant. It evidently 
of that charged on the 19th. But this amounts to no more than a remark by 
charge is abandoned by the hon. gentle- Mr. Smith, after the insurrection broke 
man, and, as far as 1 can learn, will not out, that he had long foreseen danger* 
be supported by any one likely to take a The concealmciil^ of such a general ep- 
part in this debate. On the fourth charge prehension, if he had concealed it, was 
which in substance is, that Mr. Smith did no crime ; for it would be indeed most 
not endeavour to make Quamina prisoner inconvenient to magistrates and rulers 
on the 20th of August, the court-martial and'most destructive of the quiet of so- 
have found him guilty; but 1 will not* ciety, if men were bound to communicate 
waste the time of the House, by throwing to the public authorities every alarm that 
away a single word upon an accusation, might seize the minds of any of them, 
which I am persuaded no man here will But, he did not conceal that general ap- 
so ill consult his own reputation as to vin- prehension: on the contrary, he did much 
dicate. more than strict legal duty required. 

The ^ird cliarge, therefore, is the only Divide the facts into two parts^ those 
one which requires a moment’s discussion, which preceded Sunday the 17tb of 
It imputes to Mr. Smith, that he previous- August, and those which occurred dben 
ly knew of the intended revolt, and did and afterwards. I fix on this cU^, be. 
not communicate Ids knowledge to tlie cause it will not be said, by any one 
proper authorities. It depends entirely whose arguments 1 should be at the 
on the same evidence whidi was produced trouble of answering, that there Is any 
in support of the aecand. It is an offence evidence of the existence of a spoptfic 
analogous to what in our law is dcoomk plan of revolt pravioiis tp the if th nf 
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August. What did not exist could 
neither be concealed nor disclosed. Bu 
the conduct of Mr. Smith respecting tht 
general apprehensions which he enter- 
tained before that day, is evidence of 
great importance as to what would have 
been his probable conduct, if any specific 
plan had afterwards been communicated 
to him. If he made every effort to dis- 
close a general apprehension it is not 
likely that he should have deliberately 
concealed a specific plan. It is in that 
light that 1 desire the attention of the 
House to it. 

It is quite clear that considerable agita- 
tion had prevailed among the Negroes 
from the arrival of lord Bathurst’s des- 
atch in the beginning of July. They 
ad heard, from seamen arrived from Eng- 
land, and by servants in the governor’s 
house, and by the angry conversations of 
their masters, that some projects for im- 
proving their condition had been favour- 
ably received in this country. They 
naturally entertained sanguine and exag- 
gerated hopes of the extent of the re- 
formation. The delay in making the in- 
structions known, naturally led me slaves 
to greater exaggeration of the plj^n, and 
gradually filled their minds with angry 
suspicions that it was concealed on ac- 
count of the extensive benefits which it 
was to confer. Liberty seemed to be 
offered from England, and pushed aside 
by their masters and rulers at Demerara. 
This irritation could not escape the obser- 
vation of Mr. Smith ; and, instead of con- 
cealing it, he early imparted it to a neigh- 
bouring manager and attorney. How 
comes the horu gentleman to have entirely 
omitted the evidence Oi Mr. Stewart? 
[Trial, p. 1<7, &c.] It appears from his 
testimony, that Mr. Smith, several weeks 
before tlw revolt, communicated to him 
(Stewart), the manager of plantation Suc- 
cess, that alarming rumours about the In- 
structions prevailed among the negroes. 
It appears that Mr. Smith went publicly 
with his friend Mr. Elliot, another mission- 
ary, to Mr. Stewart, to repeat the inform- 
ation, at a subsequent period ; and that, 
in consequence, Mr. Stewart, with Mr. 
Cort, the attorney of plantation Success, 
went, on the 8th of August, to Mr. Smith, 
who confirmed his previous statements ; 
said that Quamina and other negroes, had 
asked whether their freedom had come 
out; and mentioned that he had some 
thoughts of disabusing them, by telling 
them from the pulpit that their expecta- . 
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tions of freedom were erroneous. Mr. 
Cort dissuaded him from taking so much 
upon himself. Is it not evident from this 
testimony, that Mr. Smith bad the reverse 
of an intention to conceal the dangerpus 
agitation on or before the 8th of A ugust ? 
It is certain that all evidence of his privity 
or participation before that day piust be 
false. He then told all that be k^uew, and 
offered to do much more than he was 
bound to do.vv His disclosures were of a 
nature to defeat a project of a revolt, or' 
to prevent it from being formed ; he en- 
abled Cort, or Stewart, to put the govern- 
ment on their guard ; he told no particu- 
lars, because he knew none ; but he put 
it into the power of others to discover 
them if they existed. He made these dis- 
coveries on the 8th of August : what 
could have changed his previous system 
of conduct in the remaining ten days? 
Nay, more : he put it out of his power to 
change his conduct, effectually: it no 
longer depended on him whether what he 
knew should be so perfectly known to the 
government as to render all subsequent 
concealment ineffectual. He could not 
even know on the 17th whether his con- 
versation with Stewart and Cort had not 
been communicated to the governor, and 
whether measures had not been taken 
which had either ascertained that the 
agitation no longer generally prevailed, or 
had led to such precautions as could not 
fail to end in the destruction of those wlio 
ihould deliberately and criminally conceal 
the designs of the insurgents. The crime 
of misprision consists in a design to de- 
ceive, which, after such disclosure, it was 
mpossible to harbour. If this had related 
:o the communication of a formed plan, 
t might be said that the disclosure to pri- 
vRte persons was not sufficient, and that 
be was bound to make it to the higher 
authorities. I believe Mr. Cort was a 
member of the Court of Policy [Here 
Mr. Gladstone intimated, by a shake of his 
head, that Mr. Cort was not]. I yield to 
the local knowledge of my hon. friend, if 
1 may venture to call him so, in our pre- 
sent belligerent relations. If Mr. Cort be 
not a member of the Court of Policy, he 
must have had access to its members ; he 
stated to Mr. Smith the reason of their 
delay to promulgate the Instructions ; and 
in d communication which related merely 
;o general agitation, Mr. Smith could not 
have chosen two persons more likely to be 
on the alert about a reyolt of slaves, than 
the manager and attorney of a neighbour- 
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Ing plantation. Stewart and Cort were 
also officers of Militia. 

A very extraordinary part of this case 
appears in the Demerara Papers No, II., | 
to which 1 have already adverted. Hamil- i 
ton, the manager of plantation Ilesouvenir, I 
had, it seems, a negro mistress, from whom 
few of his secrets were hid. This lady 
had the singularly inappropriate name of 
Susannah. 1 am now told that she had 
been the wife of Jack, one of the leaders 
of the revolt— I have no wish to penetrate 
into his domesticmisfortunes— at all events, j 
Jack kept up a constant and confidential 
intercourse with his former friend, even in j 
the elevated station which she had attain- : 
ed. She told him (if we may believe 
both him and her) of all Hamilton’s con- 
versations. By the account of Paris, it 
seems that Hamilton had instructed them 
to destroy the bridges. Susannah said, 
that lie intreated them to delay tlie revolt 
for two weeks, till he could remove his 
things. They told Hamilton not only of 
the intention to rise, three weeks before, 
but of the particular time on Monday 
morning. Hamilton told her, that it was 
useless for him to manumit her and her 
children, as she wished, for that all would 
soon be free ; and that the governor kept 
back the Instructions because he was him- 
self a slave owner. Paris and Jack agree 
in laying to Hamilton’s charge the deep- 
est participation in their criminal designs. 
If this evidence was believed, why was 
not Hamilton brought to trial, rather than 
Smith ? If it was disbelieved, as the far 
greater part of it must have been, why 
was it concealed from Smith that such 
wicked falsehoods had been contrived 
against another man — a circumstance 
which so deeply affects the credit of all 
the negro accomplices, who swore, to save 
their own lives. If, as I am inclined to 
believe, some communications were made 
through Susannah, how hard was the fate 
of Mr. Smith, who suffers for not pro- 
mulgating some general notions of danger, 
which, from this instance, must have 
entered through many channels into the 
minds of the greater number of Whites. — 
But, up to the 17th of August, it appears 
that Mr. Smith did not content himself 
with bare- disclosure, but proffered his 
services to allay discontent, and shewed 
more solicitude than any other person 
known to us, to preserve the peace of the 
community. 

The question now presents itself which 
1 allow constitutes tne vital part of this 
VOL. XI. 


case— wdiether any communication was 
made to Mr, Smith on the evening of Sun- 
day the 17th, of which the concealment 
from his superiors was equivalent to what 
we call misprision of treason. No man 
can conscientiously vote against the mo- 
tion, who does not consider the affirmative 
as proved. I do not say that this would 
be of itself suflicicnt to negative the mo- 
tion : I only say that it is indispensably 
necessary. There would still remain be- 
hind the illegality of the jurisdiction, as 
well as the injustice of the punishment. 
And on this latter most important part of 
the case, 1 must here remark, that it 
would not be sufficient to tell us, that the 
Homan and Dutch law ranked misprision 
as a species of treason, and * made it 
punishable by death ; it must be shewn 
not only that the court were by this law 
entitled to condemn Mr. Smith to death, 
but that they were also bound to pro- 
nounce such a sentence. For if they'had 
any discretion, it will not he said that an 
English court-martial ought not to regu- 
late the exercise of it by the more hu- 
mane and reasonable principles of their 
own law, which does not treat misprision 
as a capital offence. 1 am sorry to see 
that the hon. agent for Demerara has 
quitted his usual place, and has taken a 
very important position [[Mr. Holmes was 
whispering to Mr. Canning]. I feel no 
ill'will to the hon. member, but 1 dread 
the sight of him when pouring poison into 
the ears of the powerful. He is but too 
formidable in his ordinary station, at the 
head of those troops whom his magical 
wand brings into battle in such numbers 
as no eloquence \ran match, and no influ- 
ence but his own can command. — But, to 
return. Let us now consider the evi- 
dence of what passed on the 17th of Au- 
gust. And here, once more, let me con- 
jure the House to consider the condition 
of the witnesses who gave that evidence. 
They were accomplices in the revolt, who 
had no chance of life but what acceptable 
testimony might afford. They knew the 
fierce, furious hatred, which the ruling 
party had vowed against M r. Smith. They 
were surrounded by the skeletons of their 
brethren. The}^ could perhaps hear the 
! lash resounding on the bloody backs of 
I others, who were condemned to suffer 
a thousand lashes, and to work for life in 
irons, under the burning sun of Guiana. 
They lived in a colony where such unex- 
ampled barbarities were inflicted as a 
mitigated punishment, and held out as 
i 3 Y 
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lets of mercy. Such were the dreadful 
terrors which acted on their minds, and 
tinder the mental torture of which, every 
pliable of their testimony was uttered — 
There was still another deduction to be 
made from their evidence. They spoke 
tp no palpable facts : they j^ave evidence 
Only of conversation. “Words,** says 
Mr, Justice Foster, “ are transient and 
fleeting as the wind ; frequently the effect 
t>f a sudden transport ; easily misunder- 
l^tood, and often rnisreported.’* If he 
spoke thus of words used in the presence 
of witnesses intelligent, enlightened, and 
accustomed to appreciate the force and 
distinctions of terms, what would he have 
said of the evidence of negro slaves, ao- 
complices in the crime, trembling for their 
lives, reporting conversations, of which 
the whole effect might depend on the 
shades and gradations of words in a lan- 
guage very grossly known to them — of 
Enjglisli words, uttered in a few hurried 
^ moments, and in the presence of no other 
witnesses from whom they could dread 
an exposure of their falsehood ? It may 
be safely affirmed, that it is difficult for 
imagination to conceive admissible evi- 
dence of lower credit, and more near the 
verge of utter rejection. 

But whkt, after all, is the sum of the 
evidence ? It is, that the negroes who 
followed Mr. Smith from church on Sun- 
day the 17th, spoke to him of some de- 
sign which they entertained for the next 
day. It is not pretended that time or 
place, or persons, were mentioned. The 
contrary is sworn. Mr. Smith, who was 
accustomed for six weeks to their mur- 
murs, and had before been successful in 
dissuading them from 'violence, contents 
himse]f*with repeating the same dissua- 
sives; believes he has again succeeded in 
persuading them to remain quiet ; and ab- 
stains for twenty-four hours from any new 
communication of designs altogether 
vague and undigested, which he hoped 
would evaporate, as others of the same 
kind had done, without any serious effect. 
The very utmost that he seems to have 
apprehended was, a plan for obliging, or 
“ ariving** as they called it, their managers 
to join in an application to the governor on 
the subject of the new law ; a kind of pro- 
ceeding which had morethan once occurred, 
both under the Dutch and English govern- 
ments. Itappearsfrom the witnesses for the 
prosecution, that they had more than once 
gone to Mr. Smith before on the same 
subject, and that his answer was always 


I the same ; and that some of the more ex- 
asperated negroes were so dissatisfied 
with his exhortations to submission, that 
they cried out “ Mr. Smith was making 
them fools ; that he would not deny his 
own colour for the sake of black people.** 
Quamina appears to have shewn at all 
times a more than ordinary deference to- 
wards bis pastor. He renewed these con- 
versations on the evening of Sunday the 
17th, and told Mr. Smith, who again ex- 
horted them (b patience, that two of the 
more violent negroes, Jack and Joseph, 
spoke of taking their liberty by force. I 
desire it to be particularly observed, that 
this intention, or even violent language, 
appears to have been attributed only to 
two, and that in such a manner as natu- 
rally to exclude the rest. Mr. Smith 
again repeated the advice which had hi- 
therto proved efficacious: “ He told them 
to wait, and not to be so foolish. How 
do you mean that they should take it by 
force ? You cannot do any thing with 
the white people, because the soldiers 
will be more strong than you ; therefore 
you had better wait. You had better go 
and tell the people, ann Christians particu- 
larly, that they had better have nothing 
to do with it.*' When Mr. Smith spoke 
of the resistance of the soldiers, Quamina. 
with an evident view to persuade Mr. 
Smith that nothing was intended which 
would induce the military to proceed to 
the last extremities, observed, that they 
would “drive’* the managers to town; 
which, by means of the expedient of a ge- 
neral “ strike,” or refusal to work, appears 
to have been the project spoken of by most 
of the slaves. To this observation, Mr. 
Smith justly answered, that even if they 
did “ drive** the managers to town, they 
would not be able to go against the sol- 
diers,** who w’ould very properly resist 
such tumultuary and dangerous move- 
ments. Be it again observed, that Bris- 
tol, the chief* witness for the prosecution, 
clearly distinguishes this plan from that 
of Jack and Joseph, ** who intended to 
fight with the white people.** I do not 
undertake to determine whether the more 
desperate measure was at that time con- 
fined to these two men : it is sufficient for 
me that such was the representation made 
to Mr. Smith. Whoever fairly compares 
the evidence of Bristol with that of Seaton, 
will, I think, find the gepcral result to be 
such as I have now stated* It is true that 
here are contradictions between them, 
which) in the case of witnesses of another 
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cast, might be considered as altogether 
subversive of their credit. But I make 
allowance for their fears, for their confu- 
sion, for their habitual inaccuracy, for 
their ignorance of the language ; for their 
own incorrectness, if they gave evidence 
in English ; for that of the interpreters, 
if they employed any other language. 
In return, 1 expect that no ftiir oppo- 
nent will rely on minute circumstan- 
ces; that he will also allow the benefit 
of all chances of inaccunacy to the ac- 
cused ; and that he will not rely on the 
manner, where a single word, mistaken or 
misremembered, might make the whole 
difference between the most earnest and 
the faintest dissuasive. 

I do not know what other topics Mr. 
Smith could have used. He appeals to 
their prudence ; the soldiers, says he, will 
overcome your vain revolt. He appeals 
to liieir sense of religion : as Christians 
you ought not to use violence. Wliat ar- 
gument remained, if both these failed ? 
What pan of human nature could he have 
addressed, where neither danger could de- 
ter nor duty restrain ? He spoke to their 
conscience and to their fears ; surely ad- 
monition could go no further. 

There is not tlic least appearance that 
these topics were not lU’ged with perfect 
* good faith, as they must have been in 
those former instances where he demon- 
strated his sincerity by the communica- 
tions which he made to Stewart and Cort. 
His temper of mind on this subject con- 
tinued, tlien, to be the same on the even- 
ing of the 17th, that it had been before; 
and, if so, how absolutely incredible it is 
that he should, on that night, and on the 
succeeding morning, advisedly, coolly, and 
malignantly, form the design of hiding a 
treasonable plot confidentially imparted 
to him by the conspirators, iri order to lull 
the vigilance of the government, and conir 
mit himself and his countrymen to the 
mercy of exasperated and triumphant 
slaves. 

1 have already stated the reasons which 
might induce him to believe that he had , 
once more succeeded in dissuading the 
negroes from violence. Was he inexcusa- ! 
ble in overrating his own ascendant ; in 
over-estimating the docility of his con- 
verts ; in relying more on the efficacy of 
his religious instructions than men of more 
experience and colder J;emper would deem 
reasonable ? 1 entreat the House to con- 

sider whether this self-deception be impro- 
bable ; for if he believed that he had been 


successful, and that the plan of tumult or 
revolt was abandoned, would it not have 
been the basest and most atrocious trea* 
chery to have given such information as 
might have exposed the defenceless slavey 
; to punishments of unparalleled cruelty, for 
! offences which they had meditated, but 
from which he believed that he had re- 
claimed them? Let me for a moment 
again remind the House of the facts whicli 
! give such weight to this consideration, 
j He lived in a colony where, for an insu\r- 
rection in which no white man was wan- 
I tonly or deliberately put to death, and no 
property was intentionally destroyed, or 
even damaged, I know not how many ne- 
groes perished on the gibbet ; and others, 
under the insolent, atrocious, detestab]^ 
pretext of mercy, suffered a thousand 
lashes, and were doomed to hard labour 
in irons for life, under the burning sun, 
and among the pestilential marshes, of 
Guiana ? These dreadful cruelties, mis- 
called punishments, did indeed occur after 
the 17th of August. But he, whose heart 
had ffuttcred from the incessant cracking 
of the whip, must have strongly felt the 
horrors to which he was exposing bis un- 
happy dock by a hasty or needless disclo- 
sure of projects excited by the impolitic 
delays of their rulers. Every good man 
must have wished to find the information 
unnecessary. Would not Mr. Smith have 
been the most unworthy of pastors, if be 
had not desired that such a cup might 
pass from him ? And if he felt tnese be- 
nevolent desires ; if he recoiled with hor- 
ror from putting these poor men into the 
hands of what in Demerara is called jus* 

, tice ; there wa^ nothing ht the circum*. 

I stances which might not have seemed to 
him to accord with his wishes. Even 
' without the influence of warm feeling, I 
' do not think that it would have been un*. 
reasonable for any man to believe that the 
■ negroes had fully agreed to wait. Nay, I 
I am convinced that with Quamina Mr. 
j Smith was successful. Quamina, 1 believe, 

I used his influence to prevent the revolt ; 

I and it was not till after he was apprehend- 
ed on Monday, on unjust suspicions, and 
was rescued, that he took refuge among 
the rcvolters, and was at last shot by tho 
soldiers, when he was a run-aw'ay in tho 
forest — a fact which was accepted by the 
court-martial as the sufficient, though sole, 
evidence of his being a ringleader in the 
rebellion ! ! 

The whole period during which it is 
necessary to account for Mr. Saii(h*|i niH 
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comtnunicaiing to the government an im- 
xnMure project, of which he knew no 
paiMiculaTs, and which he might well be- 
lieve to be abandoned, is a few hours in 
the morning of Monday; fork is proved, 
by the evidence of Hamilton, that he was 
informed of the intended revolt by a cap- 
tain Simson, at one o’clock of that day, in 
George Town, the seat of government, at 
some miles distance from the scene of 
action. It was then so notorious, that 
Hamilton never dreamt of troubling the 
governor with such needless intelligence ; 
yet this was only four or five hours later 
than the time when Mr. Smith was held 
to be bound, under pain of death, to make 
such a communication ! The governor 
himself, in his despatches, said, that he had 
received the information, but did not be- 
lieve it [Demerara Papers No. II. p. 1], 
This disbelief, however, could not have 
been of long duration; for active measures 
wdre taken, and Mr. Stewart apprehended 
Quamina, and his son Jack, a little after 
three o’clock on Monday ; which, consi- 
dering the distance, necessarily implies 
that some general order of that nature had 
been issued by the governnient at George 
Town not long after noon on that day 
[Demerara Papers No. II. p. 70]. As all 
these proceedings occurred before Mr. 
Smith received the note from Jack of 
Dochfour, about half an hour before tlic 
revolt, I lay that fact out of the case, as 
wholly immaterial. The interview of Mr. 
Smith with Quamina, on the 19th of Au- 
gust, is negatived by the finding of the 
court-martial. Thai on the 20th will be i 
relied on by no man in this House, be- ! 
cause there is not the hl^,htest proof, nor ' 
indeed probability, that the conversation 
at that interview was not perfectly inno- j 
Cent. Nothing, then, called for explana- | 
tion but the conversation of Sunday ! 
evening, and the silence of Monday morn- 
ing, which I think I have sacistactorily 
explained, as fully as my present strength 
will allow, and much more so than the 
speech of my learned friend left it neces- 
sary to do. 

There is one other circumstance which 
occurred on Sunday, and which I cannot 
pass over in silence. It is the cruel per- 
version of the beautiful text from the gos- 
pel on which Mr. Smith preached his last 
sermon. That circumstance alone evin- 
ces the incurable prejudice against this 
unfortunate man, which so far blinded his 
rosecutors, that tliey actually represent 
itn as. choosing that most affecting lamen- 


tation over the fall of Jerusalem, in order 
to excite the slaves to accomplish the 
destruction of Demerara. The lamenta- 
tion of one who loved a country, was by 
them thought to be selected to stimulate 
those who were to destroy a country ; as 
if tragical representations of the horrors 
of an assault were likely to be exhibited in 
the camp of the assailants the night before 
they were to storm a city. It is wonderful 
that these prosecutors should not have per- 
ceived that such a choice of a text would 
have been very natural for Mr. Smith 
only on the supposition that he had been 
full of love and compassion and alarm for 
the European inhabitants of Demerara. 
The simple truth was, that the estate was 
about to be sold, and the negroes to be 
scattered over the colony by auction ; 
and that, by one of those somewhat forced 
analogies, which may appear to me un- 
reasonable, but which men of the most 
sublime genius as well as fervent piety 
have often applied to the interpretation of 
scripture, he likened their sad dispersion, 
in connexion with their past neglect of the 
means of improvement and the chance of 
their now losing all religious consolation 
and instruction, to the punishment indict- 
ed on the Jews by the conquest and des- 
truction of Jerusalem. ^ 

In what 1 have now addressed to the 
House I have studiously abstained from 
I all discussion of those awful questions 
which relate to the general structure of 
colonial society. 1 am as adverse as any 
one to the sudden emancipation of slaves ; 
much out of regard to the masters, but 
still more, as affecting a far larger portion 
of mankind, out of regard to the unhappy 
slaves themselves. Emancipation by vio- 
lence and revolt 1 consider as the greatest 
calamity that can visit a community, ex- 
cept perpetual slavery. 1 should not have 
I so deep an abhorrence of that wretched 
state, if’ I did not regard it as unfitting 
slaves for the safe exercise of the com- 
I nion rights of mankind. I should be 
: grossly inconsistent with myself, if, be- 
j lieving this corrupting and degrading 
power of slavery over the mind to be the 
, worst of all its evils, I were not very 
j fearful of changes which would set free 
j those beings, whom a cruel yoke had 
I transformed into wild beasts, only that 

I they might tear and devour each other. 

I I acknowledge thaMhe pacific emancipa- 
j tion of great multitudes thus wretchedly 
I circumstanced, is a problem so arduous as 
j to perplex, and almost silence, the reason 
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of man. Time is undoubtedly necessary ; 
and I shall never object to time, if it be 
asked in good faith. If I be convinced of 
the sincerity of the reformer, I will not 
object to the reformation merely on ac- 
count of the time which it requires. But 
I have a right to be jealous of every at- 
tempt, which, under pretence of asking 
time for reformation, may only aim at 
evading urgent demands, and indefinitely 
procrastinating the deliverance of men 
from bondage. 

And here I should naturally close : but 
I must be permitted to relate the subse- 
quent treatment of Mr. Smith, because it 
reflects back the strongest light on the in- 
tentions and dispositions of those who pro- 
secuted him, and of those who ratified 
the sentence of death. They who can 
cruelly treat the condemned, are not in 
general scrupulous about convicting the 
innocent. 1 have seen the widow of this 
unhappy sufferer — a pious and amiable 
woman, worthy to be the Itelpmate of her 
martyred husband, distinguished by a 
calm and clear understanding, and, as far 
as 1 could discover, of great accuracy ; 
anxious rather to understate facts, and to 
counteract every lurking disposition to 
exaggerate, of which her judgment and 
humility might lead her to suspect her- 
self. She told me her story with temper 
and simplicity ; and, though 1 ventured 
more near to cross-examination in my in- 
quiries than delicacy would, perhaps, in 
any less important ca?e, have warranted, 
1 saw not the least reason to distrust the 
exactness, more than tlie honesty, of 
her narrative. Within a few days of 
his apprehension, Mr. Smith and his wife 
were closely confined in two small rooms 
at the top of a building, with only the 
outward roof between them and the sun, 
when the thermometer in the shade, at 
their residence in the country, stood at 
an average of 83 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
There they were confined from August to 
October, with two sentries at the door, 
which was kept open day and night. These 
sentries, who were relieved every twm 
hours, had orders at every relief to call 
on the prisoner, to ascertain by his answ’er 
that he had not escaped. TIjc generality, 
of course, executed their orders; a few, 
more humane, said Mrs. Smith, contented 
themselves during the night with quietly 
looking into the bed.’ Thus was he, 
labouring under a mortal disease, and his 
wif% with ail the delicacy of her sex, con- 
fined for .two months, without seeing a 


human face except those of the sentries, 
and of the absojiitely necessary attendants 
— no-^hysician, no friends to console, no 
legal adviser to guide the prisoner to the 
means of proving his innocence— no miti- 
gation— no solace I The first human face 
which she saw, was that of the men who 
came to bear tidings of accusation, and 
trial, and death, to her husband. I asked 
her, whether it w'as possible that the go- 
vernor knew that they were in this state 
of desolation ? She answered, that she 
did not know, for nobody came to inquire 
after them ! He was afterwards removed 
to apartments on the ground-floor, the 
damp of which seems to have hastened his 
fate. Mrs. Smith was set at large, but 
obliged to ask a daily permission to see 
her husband for a limited time, and, if I 
remember right, before witnesses ! After 
the packet had sailed, and when there 
was no longer cause to dread their com- 
munications with England, she was pc;r- 
mitted to have unrestricted access to him, 
as long as his intercourse with earthly 
things endured. At length he was mer- 
cifully released from his woes. The funeral 
was ordered to take place at two o'clock 
in the morning, that no sorrowing negroes 
j might follow the good man's corpse. The 
I widow desired to accompany the remains 
: of her husband to the grave. Even this 
sad luxury w'as prohibited: the officer de- 
clared that his instructions were peremp- 
tory. Mrs. Smith bowed, with the silent 
submission of a broken heart. Mrs. Elliot, 
her friend and companion, not so borne 
down by sorrow, remonstrated. “ Is it 
possible,” she said, “ that general Murray 
can have forbiddbn a poor widow from 
following the coffin of her husband The 
officer again answered, that his orders 
were peremptory. “ At all events,** said 
Mrs. Elliot, “ he cannot hinder us from 
meeting the coffin at the grave.” Two 
negroes bore the coffin, with a single 
lantern going before; and at ibur o'clock 
in the morning the two women met it in 
silent anguish at the grave, and poured 
over the remains of the persecuted man 
that tribute which nature pays to the 
memory of those whom we love. Two 
negro workmen, a carpenter and a brick- 
layer, who had been members of his con- 
gregation, were desirous of being per- 
mitted to protect and distinguish the spot 
where their benefactor reposed ; 

“ That, ev’n his bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhimes and shapeless sculpture 
deckt, 

AJIglit claim the passing tribute of a sigh.*’ 
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They began to rail in and to brick over 
the grave ; but as soon as this intelligence 
reached the first Fiscal, his honour was 
pleased to forbid the work — he ordered 
the bricks to be taken up, the railing to 
be torn down, and the whole frail me- 
morial of gratitude and piety to be de- 
stroyed ! 

English vengeance wars not with the 
dead.*' It is not so in Guiana: as they 
began so they concluded ; and, at least, it 
must be owned that they were consistent 
In their treatment of the living and of the 
dead* They did not stop here: a few 
days after the death of Mr. Smitli they 
passed a vote of thanks to Mr. President 
Wray, for his services during the insur- 
rection ; which, I fear, consisted entirely 
in his judicial acts as a member of the 
court-martial. It is the single instance, 
1 believe, in the history of the world, 
where a popular meeting thanked a judge 
for his share in a trial which closed with 
sentence of death ! I must add, with sin- 
cere regret that Mr. Wray, in an unad- 
vised moment, accepted these tainted 
thanks, and expressed his gratitude for 
them ! Shortly alter, they did their utmost 
to make him repent and be ashamed of 
his rashness. I hold in my hand a 
Demerara newspaper, containing an 
account of a meeting, which must have 
been held with the knowledge of the 
governor, and among whom 1 see nine 
names which, from the prefix of “Honour- 
able,** belong, 1 presume, to persons who 
were members either of the Court of 
Justice, or of the Court of Policy. It 
was on assembly which must be taken to 
represent the colony. Their first proceeding 
was a declaration of Independence. They 
resolved, that the king and parliament of 
Great Britain had no right to change their 
laws without the consent of their Court of 
Policy. They founded this pretension, 
which would be so extravagant and insolent 
if it were not so ridiculous, on the first 
article of the capitulation now lying 
before me, bearing date on the 19tli of 
September 1 SOS, by which it was stipula- 
ted that no new establishments should be 
introduced without the consent of the 
Court of Policy — as if a military com- 
jnander had any power to perpetuate the 
civil constitution of a conquered country, 
and as if the subseejuent treaty had not 
ceded Demerara in lull sovereignty to his 
majesty. I should have disdained to 
notice such a declaration if it were not 
for what followed. This meeting took 
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place eighteen days afler the death of Mr. 
Smith. It might be hoped, that, if their 
hearts were not touched by his fate, at 
least their hatred might have been buried 
I in his grave ; but they soon shewed how 
I little chance of justice he had when living 
within the sphere of their influence, by 
their rancorous persecution of his memory 
after death. Eighteen days after he had 
expired in a dungeon, they passed a 
resolution of strong condemnation against 
two names n6t often joined — the London 
Missionary Society, and lord Bathurst— 
the society, because they petitioned for 
mercy (for that is a crime in their eyes) ; 
lord Bathurst, because he had advised his 
majest}^ to dispense it to Mr. Smith. 
With an ignorance suitable to their other 
qualities, they consider the exercise of 
mercy as a violation of justice. They are 
not content with persecuting their victim 
to death : they arraign nature, which 
released him ; and justice, in the form of 
mercy, which would have delivered him 
out of their hands. Not satisfied with his 
life, they are incensed at not being al- 
lowed to brand his memory; to put an 
ignominious end to his miseries ; and to 
hang up his skeleton on a gibbet, which, 
as often as it waved in the winds, should 
warn every future missionary to fly from 
such a shore, and not to dare to enter 
that colony, to preach the doctrines of 
peace, of justice, and of mercy. 

Mr. Scarlett rose, and begged that a 
short time might be allowed him to ex- 
press his opinion on this subject, and to 
state the reasons for the voce which he 
should give on the present motion* He 
expressed his warmest admiration at the 
talent and eloquence which had been dis- 
played by the learned and honourable 
member who had brought forward the 
motion ; but he doubted very much 
whether he ought to concur in a vote of 
condemnation proposed against individuals 
who had no advocate in that House, and 
proposed in language which described 
them as little better than murderers ; for 
it was admitted, by both of his learned 
friends, that if the persons whose conduct 
was now under consideration had had the 
courage to carry into execution the sen- 
tence passed against Mr. Smith, the pre» 
sent proposition would have the eftect of 
stigmatising them as persons who had 
commiued murder. When called on to 
take part in such a vote, directed against 
individuals not before the House, he c^uld 
not but wisbi that, instead of passionate 
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declamation, and vehement invective, they 
had been favoured with a little more ar- 
gument, and with less of those appeals 
which were only fit to inflame the passions 
of the hearers. He considered the ques- 
tion before the House of a nature that 
called for the utmost candour, gravity, 
and deliberation ; and he thought that the 
House shoald be on its guard against the 
impressions of a speech which he was 
compelled to consider, not as judicial or 
deliberative, hut as an extraordinary spe- 
cimen of the highest sort of forensic 
eloquence. 

Before he entered upon the discussion, 
he thought it proper to do justice to a 
gentleman, whose name had been men- 
tioned by the last speaker in terms which 
proved how little his learned friend was 
acquainted with him. He had long known 
Mr. Wray, the chief justice of the colony. 
He was a gentleman of high education, 
liberal principles, and honourable feelings. 
When he stated that he had received 
his education at Cambridge, and was a 
distinguished member of Trinity college, 
there were many gentlemen in that House 
who would feel with him that he was not 
likely to be deficient in learning, or illi- 
beral in his conduct. He was certain that 
if his learned friend had known Mr. Wray 
as well as he did, he would have consi- 
dered it fortunate for Mr. Smith that such 
a person, at least, was a member of the 
tribunal which tried him ; and would have 
acknowledged that no man could have 
been found for that station of more correct 
judgment, more impartial feeling, or more | 
undeviating rectitude. | 

There were, he must own, some parts ; 
of the proceeding of the court-martial of j 
which he could not approve. He did not i 
think it was correct that the court-martial j 
should have been empowered, or called i 
upon, to try an offence which was com- I 
mitted before the institution of martial j 
law. He did not approve of the sentence 
of death, which could not have been | 
inflicted by the ordinary tribunals for 
misprision of treason. Neither was he 
satisfied of the propriety of using against 
the defendant those private memorandums, 
which appeared not to have been intended 
for the inspection of any eye but his own. 
At the same time, it ought to be observed, 
in justice to the court-martial, that this 
evidence was laid before them by the 
judge-advocate, and was not objected 
to at the time by the prisoner: nor did it 
appear, till he entered upon his defence. 


that the court were apprised of the real 
' nature and object of these notes. But, 
though he was free to own that, in these 
particulars, be did not approve of the 
proceedings, he thought the difference 
I was very great between not approving 
j entirely, and condemning entirely, more 
I especially in the very strong language 
j used by his honourable friends. 

I He would proceed to state, shortly, the 
I points on which he differed with the mover 
of the question. It was asserted, that Mr 
Wray was the most improper person to 
have been a member of the court-martial, 
because, as chief justice, it might have 
I become his duty to preside at the trial of 
an action that might, upon the restore* 
tion of the ordinary tribunals, have been 
brought by the prisoner against the go- 
vernor. Now, this was a misconception* 
It was true that the governor, when in 
England, might be liable to an action for 
exceeding his authority whilst governor in 
the colony ; but no such action could be 
brought against him in the colony, where 
he represented the king, and was, during 
the continuance of his office in the place 
where he exercised it, irresponsible. 
Therefore, Mr. Wray could have tried no 
such action.— Next, his learned friend 
who opened the debate, had insisted, that 
' there was no evidence of Quamina being 
! in open rebellion but hearsay evidence ; 
and had read with many comments, a part 
of the evidence, which, if taken by itself, 
and in the manner^ in which his learned 
friend had stated it, seemed undoubtedly 
to warrant the assertion. But he had 
looked into the printed report at the very 
passage whilst hisL friend was reading it, 
and he was surprised to find that tlie most 
essential part of the evidence was omitted 
by his learned friend. He would now read 
the whole of that part of the evidence ; 
from] which the House would perceive, 
that Quamina was proved, by the most 
direct testimony, to have been seen with 
arms, in open rebellion ; and that the 
hearsay evidence related only to his being 
taken up afterwards and hanged, and was 
introduced, not by the design of the exa- 
miner, but'^by the ignorance of the w’itneas, 
as often happened before the most tribu- 
nals, [Here Mr, Scarlett read part of 
Bristol’s evidence, in p. 15 of the printed 
trial.] 

He next adverted to a position laid 
down by his honourable friend who spoke 
last— that there could be no misprision of 
treason until after the commission of an 
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overt act ;«-froin which hishon. friend had | 
argued, that, as the communication of< 
Quamina to Mr. Smith was not of an 
overt act/hut only of an intention ; there 
was no misprision of treason in concealing 
this communication, although an overt act 
had afterwards taken place. Now, it was 
true that there could be no indictable 
treason without an overt act; and it might 
therefore be said, in one sense, that there 
could be no misprision where there was 
no overt act. But if an overt act did in 
fact take place, which the party accused 
of misprision was aware was intended be- 
fore it took place, he was clearly guilty 
of misprision if he did not immediately 
disclose his knowledge. For example ; 
if a party knew to-night that the king’s 
person was to be assailed to-morrow, and 
tliat act of treason should be committed 
to-morrow, then the party omitting to dis- 
close his knowledge would be clearly guil- 
ty of misprision of treason to-night. 

This brought him to the main question, 
in which he found himself obliged to differ 
with both bis bon. and learned friends : 
namely, was there evidence to warrant the 
court in finding that Mr. Smith had been 
guilty of misprision of treason ? He could 
only appeal to the evidence for his opini- 
on. By this it appeared, and that upon 
the testimony of two witnesses, that, be- 
fore the insurrection broke out, Quamina 
had conversations with Smith upon the 
subject ; that be had communicated the | 
intention of the slaves to drive the mana- 
gers to the town to fetch the new law ; that 
Mr. Smith understood him to mean force, 
because he remonstrated against it, and 
represented that it wmidd be unavailing 
against the king and the governor [Here 
Mr. S. read another part of the trial, in p. 
17]. The very next day, or the day, but 
one after, the rebellion broke out, and 
Quamina took an active part in it. Mr. 
Smith, however, made no immediate com- j 
munication of what he had learned, nor 
indeed any communication at all; as it did 
not appear that he had told Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Cort any of the particulars stated 
by Quamina. It was said, however, that 
the fact of these communications to Mr. 
Smith by Quamina was proved by the evi- 
dence of Bristol and another, and that 
these witnesses were unworthy of credit. 
Of the credit of the witnesses the court- 
martial were competent judges ; and it 
would be altogether a new ground for con 
demning the judgment of a court, that 
they oughtrather to have believed the state- 


ment of the prisoner, upon whichTiislearned 
friend placed so much reliance, than the 
evidence of the witnesses. He had, how- 
ever, looked at the statement of the pri- 
soner. He collected from it, that he was 
a man of considerable talent ; and he was 
bound to say, that, though he thought his 
enthusiasm had led him into error, he was 
impressed with a strong persuasion of his 
general integrity and virtuous life. But, 
he found in that statement the strongest 
confirmation of Bristol’s evidence. Mr. 
Smith admitted that Quamina was at his 
house at the time mentioned by Bristol. 
He admitted a conversation with him. It 
was true he did not state the same terms 
I exactly ; but it was plain, from one cir- 
cumstance, tl)at the conversation was of 
the nature and substance stated by Bristol, 
for Mr. Smith admitted that he found it 
necessary to reprove Quamina for what he 
had heard him say. Then he must have 
said something that called for reproof. 
What was it ? Mr. Smith did not state it; 
Bristol did. Again: Mr. Smith states his 
remonstrance to Quamina in such terms as 
are not only substantially the same as stat- 
ed by Bristol, but as clearly imply that 
Quamina had been talking of force, and 
using the very language which Bristol puts 
into his mouth. He observed from some 
indications near him, and some expressions 
meant to be overheard by him, that some 
of his friends thought he should read the 
whole of Smith’s statement, and accept his 
protestations of innocence, whilst he em- 
ployed his own admissions against him. 
This, however, was not correct judicial 
reasoning. lo trying whether a witness 
against the prisoner was worthy of credit, 
it was perfectly legitimate to consider how 
far he was confirmed by the prisoner’s 
statements in his evidence, without being 
obliged to resort to the extraordinary can- 
dour, which was adopted by his learned 
friends, of taking all that the prisoner said 
for himself to be true, and all the witnesses 
swore against him to be false. This was 
an error they could only have fallen into 
, from the warmth of debate. If, instead of 
I contending with his honourable friends in 
this debate, he had them impanelled upon 
j a jury, sworn to try the question upon its 
! merits, and freed from all prejudice, he en- 
tertained not the least doubt but that they 
and the whole jury, would yield to the po- 
sitive testimony of two witnesses, corrobo- 
rated in many material points by the state- 
ments of the prisoner himself. Upon these 
grounds Imwas compelled to come to the 
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conclusion, that the court-martial were 
warranted in finding Smith guilty upon 
the charge of misprision of treason. 

It had been stated by the hon. gentlemon 
who spoke second in the debate (Mr. W. 
Horton), that Mr. Smith might be guilty 
though not intentionally. He could not 
concur in that opinion. There could be 
no crime without the intention to commit 
the criminal act. “ Non reus nisi mens sit 
rea** was a maxim of universal application. 
He imagined the hon. gentleman had con- 
founded the motive with tlfh intention. It 
might be very true, and he wasdisposed to 
believe, that Mi. Smith, in concealing 
the knowledge he had of an intended in- 
surrection, acted from some motive wdiicli, 
according to his peculiar views of the kib- 
ject, he could reconcile to his own con- 
science. He might wish to avoid the re- 
proach of violating the confidence reposed 
in him. It was probable, from some pas- j 
sages which occurred in the trial, that he 
was persuaded an insurrection must break 
outat no distant time at all events, and that 
no efforts of his could prevent it. But, 
whether these were his motives or not, the 
law had nothing to do with the motives of 
men. If the party intend to do or to omit 
that, the doing or omission of whicli was 
criminal, then his offence was complete, 
whatever might be his object or motive. 

He observed that his hon. and learned 
friend, who opened the debate, had made 
considerable use of a statement of the trial j 
rinted by the Missionary Society. Pie ! 
ad considered that document as contain- j 
ing the most full and accurate account, and ■ 
complained of the trial printed by order of 
the House as imperfect. Now, if his learn- j 
ed friend was correct in that opinion, he ; 
might have a very proper ground to press j 
upon the House a motion for an inquiry 
but he (Mr. S.) protested against the pro- ' 
priety of calling upon the House to come 
to a strong vote of censure, not upon the 
document which was official, and commu- 
nicated by the authority of government, 
but upon a documeut published without 
authority, not laid upon the table of the 
House, and of the accuracy of ivhich nei- 
ther the House nor his learned friend had 
any means of judging. And he must say, 
however respectable the Missionary Socie- 
ty might be, he thought it not a parliamen- 
tary proceeding to ask of the House, upon 
the mere publication of a statement by 
that society, which, for aught they knew, 
mightbe wholly fallacious, to pass as trong 
vote of censure upon absent individuals. 
VOL.XI. 


His hon. and learned friend, who last ad- 
dressed the House, appeared to hifn to be 
actuated by feelings as strong, and perhaps 
as exaggerated, though in an opposite ffi- 
rection, as those which he imputed to the 
colonists, of Demerara. Upon these un- 
happy persons he had poured forth bis 
eloquent invective without measure or dis- 
crimination, involving in one common cen- 
sure the planters, the governor, the chief 
justice, and all the members of the court- 
martial. He charged them, not only witli 
cruelty and injustice to Mr. Smith in his 
life time, but with an unrelenting ven- 
geance, which pursued him to his ^ grave 
and disturbed his ashes. He also embark:- 
ed on his side all the feelings ofcoippassion 
that were due to the widow, and declmmed 
upon her merits, her privations, and her 
sufferings. It was impossible for him (Mr. 
Scarlett) to listen to his hon. and learned 
friend without pleasure, or to differ from 
him without pain and diffidence ; but 
upon this occasion, he would appeal tp the 
sober sense of the House, whether such 
topics, and the passions they were calcu- 
lated to excite, were fairly or properly. in- 
troduced upon a grave and important ques- 
tion of the conduct of judges acting under 
I the sanction of an outh ; introduced, too, 
without any authentic informationonwhich 
the H(M4se could rely. If it were indeed 
true, that the natural prejudices of the 
planters, and the indammation of their 
minds against those who were favour- 
able to the moral and religious im- 
provement of their slaves, rendered them 
partial, unjust, and incapable of fair judg- 
ment in the case of Mr. Smith, it did not 
follow that the chief justice* and the mili- 
tary gentlemen, ^ho formedthe court-mar- 
tial, were liable to the same objections. If 
he understood the matter correctly, most, 
if not all, of these gentlemen were officers 
in the army, having no local connection at 
Demerara. It would therefore afford an 
argument in favour of the governor, that 
he had referred the case of Mr. Smith to a 
tribunal so composed, rather than to the 
ordinary courts, which were formed of the 
planters. In this view of the subject, the 
friends of the missionary ought to find 
cause of satisfaction, rather than of com- 
plaint that he had been tried by a court- 
martial. 

With respect to the intemperance of 
which the colonists were accused, and the 
unjust, as well as indiscreet conduct with 
which they were reproached, he would 
fairly owoi thati in bis judgment, the very 
S Z 
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peculiar situation in which they were 
placed, called upon the candour of the 
House for some indulgence to their errors, 
iiiatead of the indignation and the bitter 
animadversion with which their faults and 
theiir prejudices had been treated by his 
hon. and learned friend. Let it be recol- 
lected; that the unfortunate state of 
society in the colonies exposed them to 
constant apprehension upon two subjects 
of the deepest interest to mankind, the 
loss of property and the loss of life. The 
greatness of the perils to which they were 
e^eposed, placed them, upon the slightest 
cause of alarm, under the influence of the 
passion of fear, which was, of all others, 
the most overwhelming. Was it reason- 
able to expect coolness, moderation, and 
judgmeDt in^ the councils of those who 
debated with the knife at their throats ? 
Was it candid to exaggerate, or was it 
prudent to excite, that exasperation of 
mKng which could not fail to arise in the 
glomes, when they were threatened, by 
resolutions and speeches in Parliament, 
#ith fuin and death ? Was it just, when 
they were persuaded that they were 
struggling against these mighty calamities, 
Co ridicule the badness of their reasoning, 
or to reproach the indiscretion of their 
conduct? The House of Commons was 
debating in perfect security from ail per- 
sonal danger or loss, at the distance of 
some thousands of miles from the scene 
of action. No fear influenced their deli- 
berations, no interest biassed their judg- 
ment, their passions, at the most, were 
but rhetorical : they had no excuse for 
violent resolutions or intemperate debates 
tipon subjects* so remote in position and in 
interest from themselves. But let him 
suppose, that whilst he was addressing 
thac assembly a cry should be raised that 
the house was on fire; that a panic should 
seise them, as had been sometimes known 
in a crowded theatre — the wisest counsel 
Would be for a while to ait still. But, 
Would that disposition prevail ? On the 
cootfary, the members would probably 
rush out in the greatest confusion, anid 
crush each other in striving to escape. If 
at diat moment some individual, more 
calm and collected than the rest, should 
endeavour to arrest their progress at the 
door, and recommend their return till the 

^ e was cleared, with what temper 
they receive his advice? They 
would probably become exasperated by 
bis resistance, and trample him to death 
wtfp was endeavouring to save them. 
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Surely, however indiscreet their conduct 
as it affected themselves, however cruel 
and unjust as it affected him, it would be 
barbarous to reprove men for intempe- 
rance and misconduct, who acted under 
circumstances so little fitted for judgment 
and reflection. Such, in effect, was the 
position in which the colonies were placed; 
and to such extremities must they be redu- 
ced by the excitement of their slaves to in- 
surrection, or even by the very terror of so 
great a calamity. He was, therefore, more 
disposed to make allowances for all that 
was really to blame in the indiscretion of 
their councils and the intemperance of 
their language, than to condemn them, 
more especially in the severe terms of 
his hon. and learned friend^s motion, ren- 
dered still more severe by the speech 
which introduced it. Seeing, however, 
as he thought he did, some things which 
he could not approve in the papers laid 
before the House, he should be glad if 
some middle course could be adopted 
that might avoid the necessity of appear- 
ing to approve what he could not con- 
scientiously, in the terms proposed, bring 
himself to condemn. 

Dr. Lushington rose, but was nearly 
inaudible from the cries for adjournment. 
He said he thought there were many 
gentlemen most anxious to speak on this 
question, and he should, therefore, submit 
to the feeling of the House; ready now to 
proceed, but willing to defer the expres- 
sion of his sentiments, if they should think 
it necessary. 

The cries for adjournment here became 
very loud; and accordingly at half past one 
o'clock, ihefurther discussion of the motion 
was adjourned to the following day. It was 
afterwards further adjourned to the lltli 
instant. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday 9 June % 

Joint-Stock Companies.] The Earl 
of Lauderdale rose to move his two reso- 
lutions relative to bills for incorporating 
Joint-Stock Companies. In addition to 
the amendments he had already made, he 
proposed to alter the amount of capital 
required to be paid up, from four-fifths to 
three-fourths, and with this amendment he 
now moved, that these resolutions be 
agreed to. 

The Marquis df Dotvnshire hoped their 
lordships would exempt Ireland from the 
operation of these resolutbns, or at least, 
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that they would not extend it to mitiing 
companies. At the present moment, when 
capital was required for speculations of 
that kind in Ireland, it appeared to him 
that the resolutions would prevent its 
transmission from this country, and com- 
pletely prevent the formation of any com- 
pany. He therefore meant to move as an 
amendment, that mining companies be 
exempted. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
noble marquis totally misunderstood the 
effect of the resolutions. Instead of pre- 
venting capital from being invested in 
mining speculations, the regulation, if 
adopted by the House, would cause it to 
be paid up. The stock of such companies 
would be no longer nominal, but real. 
So far from being hostile to the removal 
of capital from this country to Ireland, 
he wished to secure its transmission. 

The Marquis of Dotunshire was still of 
opinion, that the proposed regulation 
would have the effect of preventing the 
transmission of capital to Ireland. He did 
not mean to propose to exempt mining 
companies generally, but only those to be 
established in Ireland. He accordingly 
moved the insertion, among the excep- 
tions, of the words “ or relating to mines 
in Ireland.'* 

Their lordships divided on the amend- 
ment. Content 6, not content 29, 

The resolutions were then agreed to, 
and entered as standing orders on the 
Journals. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, June 2. 

Mr. Alderman Wood moved the third 
reading of the Orphan's Fund Debt 
Bill. Mr. Alderman C. Smith objected to 
the motion. Upon which the House 
divided : Ayes 25, Noes 6. There being, 
accordingly, only thirty-one members 
present, the House adjourned as a matter 
of course. This unexpected adjournment 
was a source of considerable disappoint- 
ment to numbers who attended in the 
gallery to hear the continuation of the 
debate on Mr. Brougham's motion, re- 
lative to the trial and condemnation of 
Missionary Smith. Such an abrupt ter- 
mination to the proceedings of the even- 
ing could not have been anticipated a few 
minutes before it occurred, as there were, 
at that time, nearly a hundred members 
in the House# It. was stated as the cause 
of the sudden disappearance of so many 
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members, that Mr. Graham’s Balloqn. iriis 
just then visible from the winded, 
that several members having gone out io 
see it, were thereby shut out from the 
division# 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, June 3. 

Freedom of Discussion.] Mr. i/awc 
presented a petition from Stokesley, 
praying for Freedom of Public Discussiop, 
both in speaking and writing. He said, 
he quite agreed with the petitioners in 
censuring the number of prosecutions fpr 
publishing books on religious topics; to 
which prosecutions new vigour ^emed to 
have been given since the present Attdr« 
ney-general had edme into his office. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor did not oppose the 
bringing up the petition, but he would 
take leave to say, that if such opinioas 
as those promulgated by Carlile and 
others were disseminated with impunity, 
the uninformed, and lower classes ofsoctM 
ety would be left without protection 
against the basest and most mischievous 
schemes. He had himself seen a House 
in Fleet-street, on which was an inscriptioh 
stating, that it was the ** Kepository for 
the Deist and the Republican." He hM 
no objection to every man's worshipping 
God in his own way ; but he must de- 
nounce as highly dangerous such practices 
as these. There ought to be a Church Es- 
tablishment in every state ; but the attack 
now made was levelled against all religtop* 

Mr. Hume replied, that nothing con- 
tained in theq)etition warranted the tirade 
just delivered by the hon. member. Such 
tirades were generally mere cant arid hy- 
pocrisy. One of the cant words employ- 
ed on these occasions was Blasphemy,’’ 
which even the hon. member would findit 
difficult to explain. The petition only 
prayed freedom of discussion. He mo- 
ved, that tiic clerk should read it at 
length. It was read accordingly. 

Mr, M, A Taylor threw himself upon 
the candour of the House, to decide whe- 
ther any thing he had said warranted the 
anger his hon. friend had expressed. In 
his opinion, the purport of the petition 
was, to prevent prosecutions for publica- 
tions injurious to religion. No man was 
prosecuted for his opinions. It was lord 
Mansfield’s doctrine, that if the Devil came 
into Court, he must have justice; end 
even those who had impugns the Gospel 
and blasphemed religion, had met with 
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4he most impartial treatment. The cant 
and fiypocrisy was all on the other side, 
when such books as Queen Mab were 
put fordi as fair works of doctrinal dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. JV, Smith admitted, that his hon. 
friend was as free as any man from cant 
and hypocrisy. Religion must stand upon 
truth only, and truth could only be dis- 
covered by discussion. He once had 
believed that the promulgation of certain 
opinions ought to be repressed ; but he 
was now convinced that such a doctrine 
Was equally dangerous to truth, and to 
the liberty of the subject. All experience 
tended to shew, that prosecutions for 
religion*8 sake were ineffectual. 

Mr. Hume explained, that he had not 
meant to apply the phrase, cant and 
hypocrisy** to his hon. friend. 

Mr, Warre concurred with what had 
fallen from the hon. member for Durham. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Trial and Condemnation of Mis- 
sionary Smith.] Dr. Lushin^ton moved 
the order of the day for resuming the ad- 
journed debate on the case of Mr. Smith, 
for the purpose of postponing it. His 
reason for postponing the discussion was, 
that many members who wished to take 
part in it had made arrangements to leave 
town for the holydays, from which it 
would be very inconvenient for tliem to 
depart. 

Sir R, Wilson took that opportunity of 
asking the secretary for the colonies, first, 
whether the minutes laid on the table of 
the House were the only official copy of 
the trial which the government had re- 
ceived ; and secondly, whether the lion, 
gentleman was prepared to admit or deny 
the authenticity of the copy of evidence 
published by the Missionary Society ? If 
there had beenany suppression of evidence, 
it would be a great aggravation of the 
charge which had been made against the 
authorities of Demerara. 

Mr. W. Horton^ in answer to the first 
question, said, that the minutes received 
liy government had been printed without 
the omission or alteration of a single word. 
'With respect to the second question, he 
could neither affirm nor deny the authen- 
ticity of the copy of the trial published by 
the Missionary Society. There were dis- 
crepancies between that and the official 
copy, with respect to which he would leave 
genttemeu to draw their own conclu- 
sions.' ‘ 
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Mr. Buxton said, that as some doubt 
existed as to whether the court had re- 
ceived hearsay evidence, he begged to 
state, that Mr. Elliott, a missionary, who 
was present at the trial, was now in Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Lockhart asked, whether the author- 
ities in Demerara had issued a proclama- 
tion revoking martial law ? 

Mr. W. Horton replied, that there could 
be no doubt that martial law had been 
repealed. 

Mr. Brougham said, he had at first in- 
tended to propose the resumption of the 
debate to-morrow ; but for the reasons 
stated by his learned friend, he consented 
to the postponement. 

The order of the day for resuming the 
debate was then fixed for the 11th in- 
stant. 

New Churches Bill.] On the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
this bill, 

Mr. James said, he must protest against 
the uncharitableiiess of alleging, that all 
those who thought with him were hostile 
to the established church. In that re- 
ligion he had been born and educated, 
and that religion he should continue to 
respect ; but he was decidedly opposed 
to spending the public money on such 
purposes, whilst such ample revenues re- 
mained in the hands of the church. How 
was it that the Dissenters w'ere able to 
build chapels and meeting-houses for tlic 
maintenance of religion ? Were the Pro- 
testants less zealous ? He believed the 
fact was, that tlie exertions of tlie Protes- 
tants were mainly impeded by ecclesias- 
tical regulations. He would mention the 
circumstance illustrative of his opinion, 
ivhich had occurred in Liverpool. There 
was in that town a reverend gentleman of 
the name of Bragge, regularly educated at 
Oxford, who built a chapel at his own ex- 
pense. He was a most excellent reader 
and preacher, consequently he was much 
followed, and brought about him an ex- 
tensive congregation, from which he de- 
rived a handsome property. This voca- 
tion he continued to follow for the space 
of twenty years; when the then bishop of 
Chester sent to him, telling him he would 
be very happy to come and consecrate his 
chapel. Mr. Bragge very respectfully de- 
clined the honour. Shortly after the 
bishop proceeded against him for preaching 
in an un consecrated chapel ; in conse- 
quence of which Mr, Bragge took out a 
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license as a Dissenting clergyman, and 
continued to preach for many years the 
doctrines of the church of England. 
When he died the chapel became the pro- 
erty of his heirs, and now it was a sugar- 
ouse, and at present a boiler stood in the 
place of the pulpit. It was with these 
feelings that he now objected to the pre- 
sent proposition ; and his hostility would 
not be diminished, even if the people were 
in affluence. He should, therefore, move 
as an amendment, “ That Uiis bill be com- 
mitted on this day six months.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the amendment. 
He thought there never had been a mea- 
sure so ill-timed, and particularly after the 
statement that no part of this money was 
to be applied for three years. Let churches 
be built by those who required them, and 
let the existing regulations with respect to 
building churches be revised, and there 
would be no necessity for calling on the 
public money. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
bill went through the committee. 

Vagrants Bill — Whipping.] On 
the motion of Mr. Estcourt, the House 
went into a committee on this bill. On 
the clause for ** lewdly and obscenely ex- 
posing the person,” 

Mr. JoJm Smith begged the House to 
reflect on the possible abuse which mjght 
grow out of such an enactment. To .ive j 
a summary power of conviction to m;;gig- 
trates to punish men merely because wit- 
nesses were found ready to swear to the 
fact, might occasion the greatest perver- 
sion of justice. The very charge itself 
subjected the accused to the whole weight 
of public opinion, which in this country 
was decisive. If himself or any of his i 
honourable friends were merely charged | 
with such an offence, and no investigation ! 
were allowed, save the oath of an informer, j 
they would never recover from the con* j 
sequent depression of feeling during their 
lives. What also must be the sufferings 
of a respectable family, when the head of 
it was, on the oath of a solitary witness, 
accused of such an offence ? The feelings 
of the honest and deserving classes ought 
not lightly to he exposed to such grievous 
imputations. At least they should be 
allowed that security which the interven- , 
tion of a jury would afford them. There 
could be no objection, jon the ground of 
a delay in the administration of justice, as 
a jury would go through the whole inves- 
iigation in t^n minutes. The offence was 


1 one which admitted of various shades; but 
I unquestionably, when it was of great en*- 
I ormity, it ought to be severely punished. 

■ Of the magistracy of the country gene- 
rally, he thought very highly; but un- 
questionably, in some of the small corpo- 
I rate towns there were individuals in the 
commission of the peace, who were in the 
very lowest sphere of life ; and it really 
was too much that the character of an 
English subject, under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, should be at the mercy of* 
the immediate decision of one such per- 
son. 

Sir J. Newport also objected to a sum- 
I mary conviction before ope magistrate, 

I and on the oath of one witness, in a cate 
where that conviction would necessarily 
consign a man to infamy for life. The 
higher the offence, and the more dreadful 
the consequences of conviction, the more 
necessary it was that the greatest caution 
should be used to guard against injustice. 
Trial by jury would undoubtedly be the 
safest proceeding. No man thought more 
highly than he did of the character of 
justices of the peace generally ; but this 
was not a case which ought to be left io 
the decision of a single magistrate. 

Mr. Estcourt acknowledged, that in the 
first instance lie was strongly against in- 
troducing this offence into the bill, and 
so were the committee ; but, considering 
it expedient to obtain all the information 
they could upon the subject from magis- 
trates, they found, after extensive inquiry, 
that some provision of the kind seemed 
absolutely necessary. In introducing that 
provision, they had endeavoured to guard 
it as much as possible from abuse. The 
offence was exclusively that of insult to a 
female. It had been stated by the magis- 
trates, that the offence was so frequent, 
and it was so difficult to prevail upon fe- 
males to overcome their natural delicacy, 
and prosecBte the offender in a court of 
justice, that some summary punishment 
was almost indispensable. 

Mr, Monck contended, that as the 
liberty of appeal was given by a subse- 
quent clause, it could not be said that a 
conviction under this bill depended on the 
decision of a single magistrate. If any 
party were discontented with the decision 
of a single magistrate on his case, he had 
full power to obtain upon it the decision 
of a bench of magistrates, before whom 
he would be able to have the assistance 
of counsel, and to derive all the benefit 
which he ought from the respectability of 
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hk character. No person had gone into 
the committee with a greater objection 
« tothia part of the clause than he had done, 
and no >per8on had come out of it more 
folly conainced of its necessity. 

Mr. Secretary Peelj while he admitted 
^at the question was one of considerable 
difficulty and delicacy, supported the 
xlause. It was only when the charge was 
tmade by a female, that the accused could 
be convicted of the offence; where the 
charge was made by a man there must 
necessarily be two witnesses. He was 
quite aware, notwithstanding all the pre- 
cautions that could be taken, that it was 
a power that might be abused; and it 
owould be advisable to have occasional re- 
turns laid before parliament of the con- 
victions under the act, to ascertain from 
time to time, not only whether there had 
fbeen any abuse, but whether there had 
'been any suspicion of abuse? It might 
• be also a subject for future consideration, 
whether or not, where the enormity of the 
efienoe was very great, it 'should mot be 
liable to a punishment of greater severity. 

The clause was agreed to. On the 
clause relative to the power of sessions 
“ to detain and keep to hard labour and 
punish by whipping rogues and vagabonds 
and incorrigible rogues,*’ being read, 

Mr. Mofick argued against that part of 
it which empowered the magistrates to 
cause individuals convicted as incorrigible 
rogues to be whipped. In his opinion, 
twelve months imprisonment, and the 
labour of the tread- wheel, was a sufficient 
fnuiishment* He never would consent to 
any measui:^ that savoured of torture; 
which the practice of whipping did. For- 
merly, sturdy vagrants were punished by 
whipping, branding on the forehead, bor- 
ing the ears, and slitting the nose. All 
these inflictions, except that of whipping, 
were now done away ; and that remnant 
of a system of torture ought also to be 
removed. It degraded the individual; 
and instead of reforming his evil propen- 
sities, rendered him more determined in 
the pursuit of vice. Another great objec- 
tion was, that nothing was said as to the 
mode of apportioning the quantity. If 
the punishment were persevered in, some 
criterion, such as the breaking the skin, 
or the drawing of blood, should be laid 
down for the direction of those who ad- 
ministelld the piuiishment. He concluded 
by moving <<that that part of the clause 
which related to the punishment of whip- 
ping be left out.*’ 
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Mr. Lockhart said, there was something 
absurd in the idea of sending to the house 
of correction persons who were convicted 
of being “ incorrigible’* rogues. He stre- 
nuously objected to the practice of whip- 
ping. Wherever it was resorted to, it 
must lead to consequences diametrically 
opposite to those which it should be the 
I object of all criminal legislation to pro- 
I duce. Suppose a man sentenced to twelve 
I months’ imprisonment, and, in addition, 

I to a whipping. At what time was that 
' whipping to be inflicted ? Was it to be 
j inflicted before the imprisonment com- 
menced ? In that case, the individual 
would go into gaol, exasperated against 
I society, and more anxious for revenge than 
I for reformation. Was the punishment to 
be administered at the end of six months ? 
W1iy, during that period the morals of the 
man might have been improved, he might 
have repented of the evil of his ways ; and 
therefore it was unjust to punish him. It 
was also unwise: for that punishment 
would, perhaps, drive him back to his old 
courses. Or, was the whipping to take 
j place at the expiration of the twelve 
months? There, also, the danger existed 
of committing an act of injustice, by pu- 
nishing an individual whose moral cha- 
racter had been improved. If whipping 
was at all resorted to, it ought to be as a 
summary punishment. Tlie offender should 
be set at liberty the moment he was so 
punished. 

Mr. J, Smith objected to whipping, 
under any circumstances, as a punishment 
that could do no good. It was absurd to 
suppose, t!»at by tormenting the body, 
they could reform and render more virtu- 
ous the mind. Severe punishments always 
had the effect of exciting our sympathies 
on behalf of the suffering individual. The 
horror which his crime should elicit was 
lost in the recollection of the protracted 
misery which he endured. No one could 
reflect without shuddering on the torments 
which Damien and llavillac were com- 
pelled to endure. However atrocious the 
conduct of a criminal might be, the reflne- 
ment of cruelty in punishing him always 
excited some degree of sympathy for him. 
He looked upon solitary conflnement as 
a much more effectual punishment than 
whipping. On this point they might take 
a useful lesson from their French neigh- 
bours. There a0,000,0Q0 of people were 
ruled without any corporal punishment, 
with the exception of marking pn the 
shoulder, and that, he believed, was done 
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wiih some sort of liquid. He had seen it 
performed in Paris, and the individual did 
not appear to feel any pain. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that the present was 
an improvement on the old law. Formerly, 
vagrants, before they could be passed to 
their parishes, were obliged to undergo a 
whipping, and an imprisonment of seven 
days. Bv this act, however, whipping was 
confined to incorrigible rogues and va- 
grants only; That punishment was 
awarded, not in the hope of effecting re- 
formation, but as a terror \o others who 
were likely to transgress. 

Mr. Secretary Feel said, it appeared 
to him that gentlemen had argued this 
question with reference to the general 
subject of whipping, instead of confining 
themselves to its immediate connexion 
with this clause. He could not coincide 
with those who were of opinion that cor- 
poral punishment should be entirely 
abolished. The knowledge of the fact 
that it might be inflicted for particular 
offences, produced a salutary terror, which 
checked the growth of such offences. It 
was not introduced for the purpose of ef- 
fecting reform, but as an example to 
others. A learned gentleman had made 
a remark on the word correction as in- 
applicable to incorrigible offenders. The 
word had, however, two meanings. If it 
were taken to mean reform, it would cer- 
tainly be absurd to apply it to those who 
were adjudged to be incorrigible. But 
here the word correction simply meant 
punishment. To show the necessity of 
having recourse to corporal punishment, 
he would state a fact which had occurred 
some time ago. The convicts in the Pe- 
nitentiary had been removed on board the 
hulks, and were there subject to the same 
regulations as they had been governed by 
while within the walls of the prison. Those 
regulations, however, wliicli answered very 
well in ilic Penitentiary, were found in- 
sufficient on board the hulks. The con- 
victs became turbulent and refractory : 
they combined togetlier, insulted those 
who were placed over them, and behaved 
badly in every respeet. A bill was in 
consequence passed, placing tliem under 
the usual regulations that were observed 
on board the hulks. Those regulations 
authorized corporal punishment for re- 
fractory behavionr. The consequence 
was, that the terror of that punishment 
reduced the convicts frtom the Peniten- 
tiary to a state of perfect subordination 
and obedience. 
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Mr. R» Smith had no objection to visiti^! 
ing incorrigible rogues widi this epeciea 
of punishment, if those who ought to 
come under the denomination of incor«« 
rigible were properly pointed out. The 
bill now before the committee set forth 
three classes of persons, as coming with- 
in the denomination of incorrigible rogiiOs. 
1. Those who break prison, before the 
term of their imprisonment under this; 
bill. These were certainly fit subjects for 
additional punishment. 2. Those who 
were a second time convicted, as vagrants^ 
under the provisions of the bill. He had 
no objection to the infliction of thejpu«e 
nishment in cases of that nature. 3. Per^ 
sons assaulting and resisting officers, while 
endeavouring to apprehend them as roguea 
and vagabonds. To this he could not 
agree ; because officers might endeavouc 
to arrest an innocent man. Such an in- 
dividual, in a moment of passion and irrn 
tation, might resist and assault the officers. 
In that case, under this third portion of 
the clause, he must be considered an in- 
corrigible rogue and vagabond, though^ 
on inquiry, it might be founds that wlien 
the attempt was made to apprehend him, 
he was no rogue or vagabond at ail. He 
therefore proposed, that the words “ and 
being thereafter convicted as a rogue and 
vagabond'’ should be introduced. 

Mr. W, Smith said, it was true that 
this punishment might not reform the 
mind of an offender ; but it would/orcibly 
impress on his memory the inconvenience 
which must result from his adherence to 
those practices which occasioned such a 
painful and disgraceful visitation. 

Mr. cZ Smith was happy to learn from 
the right hon. secretary that his mind was 
still occupied with the revision of the cri- 
minal code. They had gone on, exercis- 
ing a great severity of punishment, for 
many years, with very little effect; and 
he was convjnced that if a milder course 
I were adopted, niucli good would result 
; from it. 

The niiiendment proposed by Mr. R. 

' Smith was agreed to ; after which the 
I House resumed. 

I Marine Insurance Biel.] C)ij the 
; order of the day for going into a commit- 
tee on this hill, 

Mr. Alderman Thompson rose to oppose 
the Speaker s leaving the chair.^he non. 
gentleman, after observing upon the masd 
of interests which the bill afiected, stated 
that it was the desire of parties concerned 
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to be heard bjr counsel against it. As it 
was certainly inconvenient to the House 
to hear counsel at the bar, he would move, 
as an amendment, that <<the bill should be 
committed to a select committee.” 

Sir F. Ommaney seconded the amend- 
ment. 

The House divided : For committing 
the bill '29. Against it 25. On the ques- 
tion ^Hliat the Speaker do leave the chair/’ 

Mr. Robertson observed, that there 
should be more caution exercised in in- 
fringing upon vested rights, and especially 
in the present case. Here was a com- 
pany (that of Lloyd’s Room) of long es- 
tablishment, which had conducted marine 
insurances in the most advantageous man- 
ner for the whole country, as well as with 
rofit and honour to themselves. They 
ad extended and improved their esta- 
blishment, until the advantages of it were 
felt by British navigators and merchants 
in every corner of the globe : they had, 
by their enlarged intelligence and active 
agency, become the centre of all informa- 
tion respecting maritime affairs ; from 
them was drawn the knowledge which 
alone could enable any company to con- 
duct insurances with safety : they were 
in possession of all particulars by which 
the hazards of different policies were dis- 
tinguished. The dangers of particular 
seas, new discoveries with respect to sand- 
banks, by which nautical charts were im- 
proved, were delivered to them first. Their 
resources were such, that the two other 
companies, which were allowed by the act 
of George 1st. to effect marine insurances, 
were obliged to apply to this company 
for information to guide them iii effect- 
ing policies. So far from breaking down 
monopoly by the present bill, it would 
more than ever promote it, by condensing 
the power of money capital, and placing 
the public interest at the entire disposal 
of the wealthy. 

Mr. T. /Fit/fon contended,"that this was 
an improper time to meddle with the sub- 
ject, and that it would ruin both the un- 
derwriters and brokers of Lloyd’s. He 
wished the hon. member who had brought 
forward the measure would allow it to lie 
over till next session. All such measures 
ought to emanate from the government. 
The measure would create ten monopo- 
lies. 

Mr. Wlummer took the same view of 
the maner, and contended that, little 
losses were ever suffered by insuring at 
Lloyd^Sk 
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Mr. Grenfell said, the House could not 
take away the privileges of Lloyd’s, with- 
out granting a compensation, as Iiad been 
done in the case of the South Sea Com- 
pany. 

Sir C. Forbes spoke also against the 
motion. 

The House then divided: Ayes 3S, 
Noes 22. Majority for going into a com- 
mittee 11. The House then went into 
the committee. 

Sir F» Ommanney proposed, as an 
amendment, iAstead of the words from 
and after the passing of this act,” to sub- 
stitute “ from and after the year of our 
Lord, 2000*^ [a laugh]. The hon. mem- 
ber declared his intention of dividing 
the committee upon it, even if he stood 
alone. 

The committee divided : For the amend- 
ment 12: Against it S3. Majority 21. 
The committee next divided on the clause 
for saving the rights of the two chartered 
companies. Ayes 37 : Noes 12. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson proposed a 
clause for rendering each partner of any 
j insurance joint-stock company liable to 
the insured, notwithstanding any clause 
in the policy or agreement to the con- 
trary. 

Mr. HusJemon objected to the clause, 
as an interference with private contracts. 
If a party chose to take the more limited 
responsibility of a joint stock rather than 
have his remedy against each individual, 
he was averse from interposing against 
the exercise of such discretion. 

The committee then divided on the 
clause proposed by Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son, for compelling any joint-stock com- 
pany to enregister the names of the part- 
ners in the court of Chancery. Ayes 7 : 
Noes 30. The House then resumed. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday^ June 4. 

Welch Judicature Bill.] Lord 
Kenyon moved the second reading of this 
bill. His lordship explained, that the ob- 
I ject of it was, to amend the Judicature in 
, Wales. 

Lord Caxodor was unable to discover 
the principle of the bill. It introduced 
many anomalies, and he would therefore 
move, as an amendment, that the bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
and that an humble address be presented 
to his majesty, praying him to grant a 
commission to inquire into the state of 
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the tribunals of Wales. His lordship far- 
ther objected to the biil, that it was op- 
posed to the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, and he, for one, would object to 
placing more power in tlie hands of the 
Welch judges until they were rendered 
more dignilied in the eyes of tl»e people. 

Lord Redesdole supported the bill. The 
object ol it w'as the improvement of the 
administration of justice in Wales. There 
might be objections to some of the clauses, 
but the present was not tli« stage for dis- 
cussing them. 

Their lordships divided on the amend- 
ment: Contents 8: Not Contents ^>9. The 
bill was then read a second time. 

Cruelty to Animacs Rill.] Lord 
Calthorpe moved the second reading 
of the bill for prcvcniing Cruelly to Ani- 
mals. 

The Earl of Rnsdi/n was not aware of 
the existence of this bill, but he w'as far 
from approving of it. Under the provi- 
sions of tl»e laws which were passing on 
this subject, it would soun he impossible 
to tame a horse. If a man were to cut a 
Itorse’s tail or ears, according to this bill 
he wouhl be guilty of a misdemeanour. 
He objected to the inen^ase of the penal 
laws, and disapproved of t!m principle of 
teaching people humanity by law. 

Lord Sirfiteld wished the bill to pass, 
because ii limited tiie discretion at pre- 
sent possessed by the magistrates. As 
the law now stood, a man could be fined 
5L for cutting the tall of his horse. 

Lord Cedthorpe said, there was a great 
distinction between compelling men by 
law to be humane, and preventing them 
from being cruel. 

The Lord CV/./wcW/or disapproved of the 
bill, and would oppose it in a future stage. 

The bill w'as read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday^ June 4-, 

Corporation and Test Acts — Pe- 
tition FOR REPEAL OF.] Mr. Hume 
presented a petition from the Protestant 
Dissenters of several denominationB in 
Chichester, praying for the repeal of these 
acts. 

Mr. *7. Smith said, that the acts were 
most absurd, and a disgrace to the Statute- 
book. He hoped to see.more of such pe- 
titions, and that, at an early day next ses- 
«ion, tlje subject would be brought before 
fho House. 

VOL. XI. 
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Sir J. Newport remarked, that deaia 
Swift, when speaking of the test and cori 
poration acts, had expressed a strong opi* 
nion, that if those laws were repealed, the 
Dissenters would, in a short time, succeed 
in overtli rowing the churcli establishment 
ill Ireland. They were, however, repealed 
in the year 1782, by one of the shortest 
acts on the Statute-book. It was, how« 
ever, well known, that they had been pro*^ 
ductive of no such efiects as those dreaded 
b 5 '^ the dean. “ To show,'* continued thcf 
right lion, baronet, how little wa^ knowit 
of the repeal of those acts by his majestyTi 
ministers in this country, 1 may mentjoit 
that, within these five years, I was speak- 
ing to one of his majesty’s ministers on 
the subject of Catholic emancipation, and 
he told me tliat one 'of his greatest objec<« 
tions to that measure was, tliat if it were 
carried, it would be impossible to prevent 
tlie repeal of the tes| and corporation acta 
— a nuasure by which the Dissenters 
would be enabled, in a short time, to de- 
stroy the Protestant church of Ireland. ^ 
told him, that the measure of which he 
spoke with so much alarm had, been al- 
ready carried ; that the test and corpora- 
tion acts in Ireland had been repealed, so 
far as Protestant Dissenters were con- 
ceited, forty years ago. He would not 
believe tfie fact at firjt, and was only con- 
vioceil by niy producing t!ie statute. Such 
is the efiect of being led by prejudice, ra-» 
iher than by judgment.’' 

Mr. IV, Stvilk concurred with th& 
prayer of the petition ; and at the same 
time gave notice, that soon after the holy- 
days, he would present a petition on the 
subject. 

Mr. Bright expressed himself favour- 
able to the petition. The case of the 
Protestant Dissenters w'as very different 
From that of the Roman Catholics. The 
House should recollect how much of their 
civil libertieB tliey owed to the ancestor^ 
of those Dissenters. 

Lord John Russell thought it disgrace- 
ful to our system of laws, that such de^ 
grading stigmas should be fixed upon so 
highly respectable and inoffensive a class 
of the community. 

Ordered to be printed. 

Earl of Mar’s Restoration Bill.J 
A message from the Lords aruiounced 
that their lordships had jiasse# an act 
dispensing with the taking of certain oatha 
by Mr, Erskinc, previously to the passing 
of an act for the restoration of the title of 

4 A 
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bi6 ancestors bad been deprived ; 
and they prayed the concurrence of the 
Cenmtons. 

Mr. Secretary Pee/ moved, that the bill 
bethentakeh into consideration, and trust- 
ed that the House would not object to its 
bein^ passed through all its stages that 
evening. By an act of James ist, it had 
been enacted, that no person whose blood 
bad been attainted could be restored to 
Ae rank which his ancestor had held, until 
he 'bad taken certain oaths.. Now, it 
weeld require the presence of Mr. Erskine 
in London to take those oaths ; but, in 
consequence of his age and infirm state 
of health, that could not be done with 
convenience. The present bill, therefore, 
Iras to dispense with the taking of the 
oaths at present. 

Mr. Brougham fully concurred in the 
Mjnciple of the measure for restoring the 
Mrfieited titles which gave rise to the 
present bill ; but there were certain limi- 
tations in those bills which would be the 
iubject of remark when they came before 
the House. He concurred entirely in the 
propriety, of not requiring the attendance 
at present of the very estimable indivi- 
dual whose family title was about to be 
restored. 

The bill went tlvrough all its stages, and 
was passed. 

Transportation op Offenders 
Bill.] Mr. Secretary PeeU on moving 
that this bill be committed^ stated the 
object of it. It was, he said, to renew the 
Transportation act,which would expire* in 
tbe present year, and to simplify some of 
its enactments. Formerly convicts were 
transported from this country to North 
America, and it was the practice, before j 
the sailing of any ship, for the king, by an 
order in council, to appoint the pariicu- | 
lar place to which the convicts on board I 
were to be conveyed. It was, therefore, 
necessary, as the law now stood, that a 
oouncil should be called before the sailing 
of every ship; but as this might not be 
oonvenrent, the present act gave to his j 
majesty a general power of nominating 
the place to which the convicts should 
be sent, without the necessity of assembling 
a council for that purpose. This bill also 
did away with the necessity of a particular 
contract being^entered into with every 
county for the transport of its convicts. 
It went, likewise, to regulate the treat- 
nient of convicts. Transportation was in 
iltelfii very unequal punishment. To a 


married man of generally regular habits, 
or with a family of eight or ten children, 
transportation was a severe punishment; 
while to the young single man, of irregular 
habits, it was matter of not very great 
regret. By this bill, the government of 
New South Wales would be empowered 
to send convicts of the latter description 
to distant settlements within the colony, 
while convicts of less vicious habits and 
more regular conduct would be allowed 
to reside at 0 / near Port Jackson. It 
should be known, that it was intended ta 
make transportation a much more severe 
mode of punishment than it had generally 
been hitherto ; and that that severity 
would be proportioned to the conduct of 
the convicts themselves. 

Mr. Scarlett said, that the right bon* 
gentleman was introducing a new princi- 
ple into our penal law, by vesting in the 
executive the power of increasing or 
diminishing the punishment. The Crown 
had certainly the power to remit the whole 
or any part of a sentence, but he objected 
to the principle that a sentence, not re- 
mitted in wliole or in part, should be ha- 
bitually modified by the Crown in the exe- 
cution of it, so as to take away that cer- 
tainty of punishmer»t which was so desira- 
ble in every ^system of law. 

Mr. Secretary Peel observed, that the 
Crown had alwa 3 '^s exercised tlie power 
of determining the place and manner of 
transportation. The sentence of trans- 
portation was beyond the seas ; the place 
to which the convict was sent was always 
left to the Crown ; and it wmuid be admit- 
ted, that if a per3on transported had not 
been, from his station in life, subjected to 
labour, the punishment would be impro- 
perly aggravated by subjecting him to the 
labour, wliich, for men of another descrip- 
tion, would not be an improper accompa- 
niment of the punishment. But whatever 
might be said of this discretion, it was 
not given by the bill before the House ; 
it had been previously exercised, and 
the arrangements wjiich he had spoken 
of only tended to make it more syste- 
matic. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton said, it had been 
complained, that, from the circumstances 
of the colony of New South Wales, the 
convicts employed as servants about the 
towns, suffered little by what was intended 
as a punishment^ Under the arrange- 
ments now made, they would be spread 
over the agricultural part of the colony, 
and be made to labour ; which would, tq 
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the dess of persons who were operated 
upon by the transportation laws, make the 
punishment more an object of terror than 
it now was. The convicts, too, of the 
worst class, would be sent to one of the 
dependencies of New South Wales, Nor- 
folk-island, where the severity would be 
increased. He wished to have it generally 
understood, that transportation v/ould noW 
become d severe and real punishment. 

The bill was then committed. 

• 

New Churches Bill.] On the order 
of the day for receiving the report of 
the committee on this bill, 

Colonel Davis opposed the motion. He 
adverted to the returns laid upon the 
table of the House to show that even 
under the late erections, no attention 
was paid to the accommodation of the 
people. He instanced the populous pla- 
ces of Manchester and Bristol in support 
of that inference. He had no hostile feel- 
ings towards the national establishment, 
of wdiich he was a member; but he felt 
persuaded, that in guarding against such 
a profligate waste of the public money, he 
best pn)ved his respect for its character. 
He then moved as an amendment, “ that 
the report be received upon that day six 
months,” 

Mr, Leycester supported the amend- 
ment. It was pastors and priests that the | 
pet’ple wanted, and not edifices of brick 
and mortar. The people sought for 
spiritual bread, and the chancellor of tfie 
Exchequer gave them a stone. He ob- 
jected to such demands from a richly en- 
dowed church upon their dissenting bre- 
thren. It could leave no other impres- 
sion on the people^ but n conviction of 
the cupidity of oiir estahfislinient. 

Mr. ii. Co(^er defended the bill, the | 
b^St means of assisting tlie national church, | 
and preventing the continuance of that | 
Want of accommodation which tended to 
iltrean so lOany from the established church 
and fill the congregations of the Dissen- 
ters. He had heard with regret the term 
profligateexpenditure of the puoiic money 
applied to the measure. Tliat appeared 
to him most extraordinary language — and 
only applicable to hrolhets. If the law 
permitted Dissenters to sit in that House, 
good sense and good taste should induce 
them not to speak in such unmeasured 
dnd inappropriate language. 

Mr. Hume deprecated the language 
made use of by tire lion, member. He 
defended the conduct of the Dissenters, 


and contended for the right of that hnM 
to deliver their sentiments upon the^um 
establishment whenever they pleaa^; 
unless, indeed, they were to be fleeced bf 
their money without complaint. Hti 
strongly opposed this bill, as tending id 
make the clergy less useful than beforW, 
and to encourage U prpfligate*e?tpendUare 
of the public money for partial purposefi. 
This work ought to be eflet!ted bjr prtvatd 
contribution, and be would not irote end 
shilling of the public money for it out 
the pockets of the Dissenters and Catho- 
lics. No parish in England ought Cd 
receive a shilling of the grant, unless it 
was proved to be unequal to the expend)*^ 
ture. It was in vain to build chiircMi i 
unless clergymen were provided calcll- 
Idled to give satisfaction to tlioit 
gations. 

Mr. Cams fVilson contended, that thfe 
measure was highly acceptable to a mdjb^ 
rity of the community. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney asked, whether it 
was intended to empower these coniibis» 
sioners to supply the whole funda flsf 
building the churches which might 
found wanting in populous districts, of 
whether they were simply to grant an aid 
to such districts, the principal expehs6 
being to be borne by the parishioners? He 
asked this question, because, if the first 
were intended, it seemed to him to bO 
unfair to tax the country for building 
churches in the towns. 

The Chancellor the Exchequer y in an- 
swer to the hon. gentleman, observed, 
that the commisMOhers under the bill had 
the discretion of distributing or leading 
the money according; to lhe*ir view of the 
rneans and Jiecmiiics of particular pa- 
rishes. 

SirJ. Newport mnplain:;d of the JW' 
consistency of making the Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland pay for building Protes- 
tant churches. The extension of the new 
churdics in England ought to be made in 
a difl’erent manner from that provided bjr 
the bill. lie was apprehensive that this 
grant would be abused here as a similar 
grant had been in Ireland. It was extrd^ 
ordinary to hear the advocates of the es- 
tablished church talking of the great li- 
berality with which they treated theit* 
dissenting brethren, when it was an undis- 
puted fact, that in France and Hungary, 
both Catholic countries, the pastors of 
the Protestant church were all supported 
ct the expense of the state. 

Mr. Grattan took the same view of the 
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•abject as ius right hun, friend, the mem* 
for Waterford, 

. Mr. Philips felt lh«t it was a disgrace 
tp the House that no grant ^houId be 
niade for the religious insi ruction of the 
|lppulatioQ of Ireland) where such aid 
)iifai particularly wanted, and yet that 
should be granted for the pur- 

£ ose pf erecting new churches in Eng- 
^pd) in places where the inhabitants 
declared ihat such buildings were not 
ipranted, . 

. .jyir, Monclc would support the mea- 
furCi if lie thought it would conduce to 
interest of the established church. He 
could not, however, convince hinisell that 
was required by the interest of the es- 
tablishment, and he must therefore pause 
i>eforp he gave it his support. He com- 
plained that the church of England had 
iiot, at present, its root in the afiecitons 
pf the people ; and attributed its Unpopu- 
larity to a want of zeal in its teachers, 
#ho^ however respectable they might be 
in other attainments, were certainly de> 
^pient in attention to the spiritual wants 
pf their flocks. Adverting to the manner 
in which the money already granted hud 
been expended, he observed that large 
«ums had been advanced to parishes where 
the inhabitants were rich ; but that no- 
thing had been advanced to |)arishes | 
equally largp and populous, where the in- j 
habitants were poor. He attri!)uled this I 
circumstance to the regulations of the bdl ' 
itself, which were exceed ngly faulty. He i 
believed ihnt if the Methodists were al- j 
lowed to build churches, and to retain 
4he patronage of them in their own hands, * 
it would bring back a numerous and re- ; 
spectable class of Dissenters to the pafe j 
of the church. In conclusion, he wished 
Ihe bill bo postponed till next session, j 
in order that the subject of it might un- : 
jdergo thc lui ther consideration of govern- ! 
pient. . i 

Sir I. QofJin-^Y say, Sir, let us go on, • 
And have the churches. 

The House then dividf?d ; For the 
amendment 9: Against it i2. The re-, 
port was then brought up. ; 

I 

Horses Slaughtering Bill.] On I 
j|)ringing up tite report of this bill, j 

Mr. Wynn expressed his disapproba- I 
tion of this species of legislative enact- ’ 
ment. He thought it of very little use to 
insist on the knackers. kijefung a register - 
from day to day of l.'ie fodder they gave 
their horses, as it was not to be supposed i 
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that these men, so accustomed to cruelty, 
would stick to the truth. 

Mr. iL ISmith considered the measure 
as unnecessary. Under the bill to pre-^ 
vent cruelty to animals, cognizance might 
be taken of the ofience against which this 
enactment was directed. 

Mr. R, Martin said, he had been so- 
licited by a number of highly respectable 
persons to introduce this measure. One 
gentleman, a distiller of largo property in 
the neighboLirlmod of Whitechapel, where 
these slaughtering houses were chiefly si- 
tuated, informed him, that he was obliged 
to remove, with his family, four miles into 
the country, in consequence of the dis- 
gu>ting scenes which they were daily 
obliged to witness in those haunts of cru- 
elty. Gentlemen mistook the matter 
greatly, if they supposed that it was a lit 
object for ridicule. Had they witnessed 
that which he had observed with his own 
eyes, they would not refuse their support 
to tlie bill. He had been to see this 
slaughtering-house in the neighbourhor)d 
of Whitechapel. He there beheld eight 
or fen horses, some with their eyes knock- 
ed out, others hopping on three legs, all 
fuiserably maimed, which had upon an 
average been kept there several day s with- 
out food. He gave the man in waiting 
a few sliillings to procure two or three 
trusses of hay, which were brought ac- 
cordingly. Ihe horses, instead of tlieir 
natural deliberate way of feeding, ran at 
the hay, and gorged it greedily, like 
hounds. Tl)e man who was standiiig by 
said “There now, you’d much belter gi’d 
me the money lo drink.” “ 1 would see 

you d d first, ’ was his reply; upon 

which tlie ruflian said, “ that he wmuld 
trample clown the hay, and make it im- 
possible for the horses to cat it.” This 
cornpeiled him to compromise with the 
fellow, to whom he gave two shillings ; 
but he took ample vengeance upon him 
afterwards, by sending more than 200 
letters, appointing him to come to various 
parts of the town to bring away dead cowg 
and horses. Surely every gentleman 
ougiit to be anxious to save the horse 
that had been instrumental to his use and 
pleasure,, from so appalling a fate. For 
his own part, he never allowed a horse, 
over wliich he had once thrown his leg as 
its owner, to be sold : and he had left di- 
rections in his will for having them shot, 
df his successor should attempt to do so. 
The hon. gentleman related several other 
uistances of outrageous cruelty practised 
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upon horses which were sold for slaughter; 
^nd invited the learned member for Lin- 
coin, who had opposed the bill on the 
ground of the slyle of its composition, to 
assist him in fitting it for the approbation 
of parliament. 

The bill was ordered to be re'Cdmmit- 
ted. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

IV cdnesdaij^ June 9. 

Game Laws Amendment Bill.] Earl 
Grnsveuor rose to introduce a bill for 
amending the [iresent Game Laws. After 
exjnessing his regret, that the bill on (his 
subject lately introduced into tlie other 
House had not passed, the noble earl 
stated that he thouglit it was the duty of 
his majesty’s ministers to bring forward 
some measure calculated to set tie a ques- 
tion of so much importance to tlie good 
order ami morals of the country. Since, 
however, that had not been done, he had 
resolved to propose to their lordships the 
adoj)tion of a measure which did not in- 
terfere with the stale of (he game laws 
generally, and wliich went no further than 
to repeal a number of statutes by which 
the sale and purchase of game was pre- 
vented. 

The Earl of Lauderdale did not object 
to the measure, but regretted that his no- 
ble friend had brought forward the bill at 
so late a peri<»d of the session. 

Loid Sufiitdd approved of the noble 
earl’s bill as far as it went. His only objec- 
tion was, that it did not go far enough. 
The noble lord then specified several ob- 
jects which he w'ished the bill to embrace, 
and intimated, that if nothing effectual 
w'as done tiiis year, he should consider it 
his duty to bring forward a measure next 
session. 

Tlie Earl of' Limerick supported the bill. 

The Earl of Carnarvon also supported 
it, though from the state of the popula- 
tion of the country he did not expect that 
the measure would have all the effect which 
some noble lords expected from it. He 
approved of ilie repeal of the statutes to 
winch Ins noble friend had alluded; for 
the laws against the sale and purchase of 
game did not prevent the offence of poach- 
ing. 

The Earl of Liverpool regretted, that 
the bill had been brought in at so late a 
period of the session, and thought it would 
be better to postpone it to next year. 

The bill was then read a first time. 
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'Phursday^ June 10. 

Irish Poor.] The Bishop of Raplioi 
rose to call their lordships’ attention to 
an important petition which he had to 
present — a petition which afforded satis- 
factory evidence of the harmony in which 
his majesty *s subjects lived in that part uf 
Ireland whence it came; namely, the pa- 
rish of Kilmore, in the county of Armagh ; 
for it was signed by the rector, the cu- 
rate, the churchwardens, the Roinan Ca- 
tholic and Dissenting ministers, and a 
great part of the inhabitants. The object 
for which the petition prayed was, that 
their lordships would pass a law to enablo 
the inhabitants of any parish in Ireland to 
maintain their own poor. The petitioners 
did not, however, w ish that the enactment 
should be imperative. As the law» now 
stood in Ireland, the poor, suffering from 
the infirmities of age or sickness, obtained 
no support but such as they might derive 
from the spontaneous charity of indivi- 
duals, or from benevolent institutions* 
He should be doing great injustice to the 
Irish people, if he did not acknowledge 
that they possessed a charitable disposi- 
tion ; but it was notorious that, notwith- 
standing the general exercise of charity, 
the extent of misery did not diminish. 
Though an alteration in the Jaw was there- 
fore desirable, he ivas, at the same time, 
ready to admit, that the introduction into 
Ireland of the system of poor-laws esta- 
blished in this country was by no means 
practicable ; and if practicable, \vould by 
no means be desirable. The dread of the 
introduction of that systeAi was conse- 
quently ideal ; and he trusted that their 
lordships wmuld not allow any apprehen- 
sion of that kind to prevent them from 
giving their sanction to a measure of so 
much practical utility as that for which 
the petitioners prayed. Parish vestries in 
Ireland had frequently attempted to sup- 
ply ihe wants of the industrious poor ; but 
there existed no law by which they could 
properly accomplish that object. All that 
the petitioners prayed for was, that the 
power of attending to the distresses of the 
poor might be made, not a compulsory, 
but a legitimate part of vestry business. 
In the present state of the law, if a rate 
were to be agreed to at a vestry meeting, 
any of those fomentors of village discords 
with which the country abounded might 
oppose it, and render it nugatory. . If the 
plan of every parish making a voluntary 
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provisioD for its own poor were adopted. 
It would powerfully counteract that ex- 
tensive vagrancy with which Ireland was 
at present so grievously oppressed. The 
present system formed a great officina of 
pauperism, and mendicity and vagrancy 
were consequently always on the increase. 
There was a great emigration of the male 
part of the Irish poor to this country in 
quest of employment. This had often been i 
a subject of complaint ; but these emi 
rants in removing left a great evil be- 
ind them in Ireland; for their wives and 
children remained in a^state of complete 
destitution. To put a check to the mi- I 
sery which the present growing mendicity ' 
produced, was the object of the petition. 

. The Earl of Limerick was greatly 
surprised that the introduction of such n 
measure as that recommended in the 
petition, should be proposed in their lord- 
ahips’ House ; and he was still more sur- 
prised when he considered the quarter 
from which it came. 1’hat the establish- 
ment of a system of poor-laws should at 
this time be proposed for Ireland, was 
truly astonishing. He spoke in the hear- 
ing of many noble lords from that country, 
mnd he appealed to them whether they 
were not convinced, that such a proposition 
was calculated to spread horror and alarm 
from the apprehension of the consequences 
which must attend the adoption of any 
plan of the kind alluded to. He would, 
nowever, venture to suggest to his right 
reverend friend a course by which the 
xibject of his petition might be attaincd,«j 
without its experiencing that opposition 
with which the measure prayed for would 
be met. He* had heard, that, according 
to the original institutioii of benefices, 
4lieir profits were divided into three parts | 
«M*one was for the incumbent ; another was | 
for the church ; and the third was appro 

I riated to the maintenance of the poor. 

«et this plan of distribution of the church 
revenues be tried before any new plan 
was proposed. He could not agree with 
the view taken of this subject in the 
petition; the only good thing in which 
was the union of the parties who had 
vsigned it. 

The Earl of Darnle^^ though he did not 
approve of the object'of the petition, did 
not regard it with the same horror as hts 
noble friend. He would have no objection 
4 d voluntary contributions, were the 
matter to stop there ; but as It was not 
likely, that such contributroAs would 
produce much, it was probable that some 
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compulsory provision would finally be 
introduced. Without a clause of that kind 
the measure would not be effectual. 

Earl Fitz:voiUiam disapproved of any 
attempt to introduce the English system 
of poor-laws into Ireland; but as it appear- 
ed that every person in a certain district 
prayed for the measure explained in .the 
petition, he thought it might be tried there 
as an experiment 

Lord Clifden was against transferring 
the English ppor-laws to Ireland. He 
agreed wiili his noble friend that the 
Church of Ireland ought to furnish from 
its ample revenues something towards 
supplying the wants of the poor. 

Standing Order respecting Joint- 
Stock Companies.] The Marquis of 
Jhmnsinrc moved the second reading of 
the bill for establishing a Joint-stock 
(.Company to work mines in Ireland. 

The Earl of Lauderdale wished to 
remind their lordships, that if they pro- 
ceeded in thew'ay proposed, they w'ould 
violate the standing order which they had 
made only a few days ago, which required 
that every bill of this description, before 
its being read a second time, should be 
referred to a committee to report whether 
three-fourths of the capital of the company 
had been paid up. He would not oppose 
the motion. 

The Earl of Harnmhy considered the 
suspension of the order in the present 
case highly proper. The noble i^iarquis 
had already proposed to except I rish mines 
from the operation of the standing order, 
which he thought ought to be done, as 
those works were not to be classed with 
the ntuncrous bubble- against which it 
w as the object of thcii i n dships to guard. 
As, in considering the state of Ireland, 
their lordships hud thought it right for 
the purpose of securing the tranquillity 
of that country, to overlook those great 
principles of legislation by which they 
were usually guided, so it surely might be 
! proper, for the sake of finding employment 
I to a miserable population, to overlook 
I some of those principles of politictiil 
economy, the general advantage of adhe- 
ring to which they acknowledged. He 
therefore did hot regret that he should be 
the individual who, on the same night 
that he had to move the passing of the In- 
surrection actjbadalso to propose f he meanls 
of facilitating the progress of a bill of the 
nature of that now before their lordships. 
He ceruiinly didnot think that this bill was 
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one of a kind which ought ever to have come 
^4inder the operation of the standing order. 
It was morally impossible that any great 
amount of capital would be wanted at the 
outset of such a speculation as that which 
the bill tended to encourage ; and it would^ 
therefore, be wrong to require such a pro- 
portion of the subscription as three-fourths 
to be paid up in the first instance. It 
was not reasonable to expect that persons 
entering into a project for working mines 
in Ireland, would be wij^ling to divtri 
400,000/. from other purposes of trade 
and invest it in the funds or Excbecjoer- 
bills, where they would get only three- 
per cent interest, before they could possi- 
bly know that such a sum would be 
wanted. The noble earl concluded by 
moving ** That the standing order be now 
suspended.** 

The Marquis of Lansdoton expressed 
his full concurrence in the motion. If a 
few days ago he had thought that, upon 
the ground of peculiar circumstances, 
Ireland ought to be excepted from the 
operation of the standing order, he could 
not refuse his consent to the suspension 
of that order, for the jturpose of forward- 
ing the measure now before the House. 
However proper in principle the standing 
order might be, end however right its 
practical application might be in a country 
abounding in capital, he was convinced 
iJjai it would be extremely wrong to en- 
force it with respect to a poor country. 
In Ireland, where the want of capital was 
so much felt, every facility to its trans- 
mission ought to be offered. But even 
with regard to this country, though the 
principle of the order could not be con- 
tested, he, with all respect for the judg- 
ixient of their lordships, thought they 
would have done better not to hare passed 
it. He could, indeed, see no reason why 
their lordships should not consider every 
individual case which came before thetn 
en its own merits. There could be no 
occasion for establishing so many general 
rules, unless it were wi^htdt by their 
means. 

At once to get conviction in the lump. 
And come to short conclusions by a jump." 

The increasing of the standing orders was 
attended with much inconvenience. He 
never approved of the multiplication of 
the standing orders ; bui lie confessed he 
should wish one to be naade to the effect^ 
Ihgt PQ standing order should be adopted, 
until it had lain for three weeks on the 
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table of the House, and had been read 
three different times at fixed intervals, 

*Ihe Karl of L^auderdale reminded tbeie 
lordships of the grounds on which the 
order had been adopted, and adverted to- 
the nature of the speculations against 
which it was directed. When such absurd 
and mischievous projects were afioat, he 
thought it high time for at least one 
branch of the legislature to, mark thecUi 
with its disapprobation. The schemes^ 
with respect to which the standing order 
operated, were very different frona those, 
companies which were excepted. The« 
canal property of this country ginoynted; 
to about 13,000,000/., and not 87,000/. 
the capital remained to be paid up. Tbo, 
capital of the dock companies woi all 
paid up. Establishments of that descrifH 
tion were under the necessity of employo^ 
ing a great proportion of their capital io 
carrying on their works ; but it was noi 
so with speculating companies. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Irish Insurrection Act.] The Earl 
of Harrowby moved the third reading of 
the Irish Insurrection act. 

The Eari of Darnley said, that nothing 
but the strongest necessity could bayein* 
duced him to give his consent to the pre* 
sent measure ; but undoubtedly something 
of this kind was necessary, and the no* 
ccssity w'ould continue unless tlie House 
would agree to probe the various evils of 
Ireland , to the bottom. Whatever wga^ 
done would be useless, unless it wag 
bottomed on the great principle of making, 
every individual in that country equal in 
civil rights, let his religious opinions be 
what they might. 

The Marquis of Lan^down said, that 
he found himself compelled to give his 
assent to the motion; and he should give 
it with even greater reluctance than he 
now did, if he felt that it was a measure 
for the security of the rich only ; but he 
had all along felt that it was the duty of 
the legislature, with a view to ihe interest 
of the poor as well as the ru h. to cnxn’n- 
tain the tranquillity of the country and 
the security of property : for as many of 
the evils of Ireland arose from the small 
portion of wealth in that country, what 
would be the state of ^ it, if persons of 
wealth were compelled, from the insecti? 
rity of life and property, to withdraw tuoA 
become non-residents ^ He would, ueixt 
session, propose ao extension of theJur 
quiry, not to the whole of Ireland,, but 
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to the districts where the Insurrection act 
had been in operation, as well as in those 
where it should be in force at the time* 

Lord Holland said, that, after the re- 
peated discussions on this measure, and 
tile almost unanimous agreement of the 
Gommktee in recommending^ the renewal 
of it, together with the concurring opinion 
of persons whom he had been accustomed 
to look up to with deference, he did not 
mean to press upon their lordships the ob- 
jections to this measure wliicli he deeply 
felt ; but he should avail himself of his 
privilege of recording on the Journals his 
reasons against it. His objections to the 
bill were not founded on any doubt which 
be entertained of the disturbances in that | 
country, but were such as were expressed j 
by a merabfer of that Mouse nearly 30 | 
years ago (then sir L. Parsons), that so ■ 
fur from such measures tranquillizing Ire- 
land, they tended to perpetuate the dis- 
turbances which they pretended to allay. 
He objected to the bill, because it tended 
to make the gentry and magistracy look j 
to the violation, instead of the maintc- i 
nance of the law, for their security ; and 1 
because it taught the wrelclied peasantry j 
to regard the laws as a conspiracy of the | 
rich against the poor. Me admitted, that I 
the administration of this law might he ! 
temperate and moderate, and that minis- | 
ters by this inquiry had opened the door ; 
to a glimpse of hope for better things ; ; 
but nevertheless, he would not give his i 
consent to a measure which was a violation \ 
of all law, and was nothing more nor less j 
than establishing a despotic government, i 

The Eavl of Harroxvbij said, that in i 
omitting to idake any statement to their j 
lordships on introducing this bill, if he had • 
been to blame it arose f rom a mistaken con- i 
ception of his duty. Considering the com- ! 
position of the committee, having for mem- | 
bers of it many noble lords on the other i 
side, and many who had great properties | 
in the country, he had thought it best to 
leave the bill on the recommendation of, 
that committee, without the expression of ; 
bis own personal opinion. It was not his ; 
opinion, nor that of any noble lord on the ! 
committee/ that this measure would trail- j 
quillize Ireland, or that it should make pan j 
of the permanent law of the land. It was , 
a temporary evil to which they must sub- 
mit) for the purpose of obtaining a perma- 
nent good* 

Lord Prudhoe^ notwithstanding all that 
be had heard, could not give his support 
to the bill. 


Lord Gori supported the bill. 

It was then read a third time* 

Irish Tithes Composition Amend- 
ment Bill.] The Earl of Liverpool 
moved the order of the day foiMhe second 
reading of the Irish Tithes Amendment 
bill. 

The Earl of Kingston objected to the 
bill as a measure which was calculated to 
give the clergy whatever incomes they may 
be pleased to a(^k for, and to place them in* 
a betlercondition than they were at present. 

The Bishop of Limerick [Dr. John 
Jebb] rose, and addressed their lordships 
as follows : ^ 

My Lords, I rise to give my humble 
support to the bill now before your lord- 
ships. 1 do so, because it is calculated to 
give increased efticicncy to the Tithe Com- 
position act of the last session. A noble earl 
opposite, indeed, has stated that the ten- 
dency of this measure is, to allow’ tliecler. 
gv of Ireland whatever incomes they may 
please to ask, I would only observe, that 
the provisions of the act of last session 
precisely define a certain limit, beyond 
wliich it is impossible for any clergyman 
to go ; namely, the average of seven years 
next preceding the agreement; and that 
the present bill, instead of increasing, di- 
minishes the possible income, by that 
clause which takes away from the comniis- 
sinners or umpire, the power of raising the 
amount of composition, settled by private 
agreement, to the seven years’ average. 
But, though this clause is unfiivourabie to 
theclergy, though it cedes that which may 
be fairly considered their right, I do not, 
on this account, fee! myself authorised to 
oppose the bill. The act of the last ses- 
sion has already been successful to a great 
degree ; a degree extraordinary, and be- 
yond what could have been expected, 
when we consider the short time allowed 
for its operation, the complicated interests 
necessary to be consulted, and the various 
technical difficulties arising from tliat com- 
plication. Those difficulties the bill up- 
on youi lordNliips’ table wdll effectually re- 
move: and I own myself desirous it should 
' passintolaw, becaurclainxatisficd itwill be 
advantageous to the peasantry, advantage- 
ous, to the landholders, and not disadvan- 
tageous, in the end, to the clergy of Ire- 
land. 

But this, or any, other legislative enact- 


* From the original edition published 
by T. Cadell, in the Strand. 
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ment, however valuable in itself, cannot in 
itself be sufficient to place Irish ecclesias- 
tical affairs upon their proper footing. 
Serious obstacles must be previously re- 
moved. False impressions are abroad, 
respecting the character, the conduct, and 
the usefulness, of the Irish clergy. Until 
these false impressions be removed, until 
the truth and justice of the case be felt 
and admitted by the House, and by the 
public, your lordships will legislate in vain. 
In hope of. contributing somewhat to- 
ward this object, I shall speak more at 
large, than the present question, at the 
first view, might seem to demand ; under 
the conviction, that, in no other way 
can 1 so properly support the bill now 
under consideration. 

During the course of this session, 1 
have sat and heard in silence many attacks 
on the Irish branch of our united church ; 
but, thovtgh silent,! have not been inatten- 
tive ; nor, new as I am in this House, and 
unversed in parliamentary usage, was it by 
any means my intention to suffer, what I 
did consider, and am still obliged to con- 
sider, erroneous assertions, to pass with- 
out reply. I merely waited for a fit occa- 
sion ; the present seems to me that occa- 
sion : the only one, perhaps, that may be 
afforded l)€fore the session shall close. 
And, while I regretthat the portion of our 
church with which 1 am more immediate- 
ly connected, 1 mean the province of 
Munster, has not, at this crisis an abler 
representative in this House, I confess my- 
self not materially apprehensive for the 
consequences. The honest confidence 
arising from a good Cause will more than 
counter-balance the sense of my own 
deficiencies ; and I have much reliance 
on that generous feeling which in this 
House, is ever prompt to give a 
fair hearing to those who have, been 
calumniated and traduced. Nor is 
this ray sole reliance. In the first place, 
1 rest my hope on that divine Proyidence 
which hitherto has been our support in 
difficulty and danger ; and then. Hook to 
the good sense, the good feeling, and the 
sober judgment, of the British nation 
That judgment may, from circumstances, 
be warped for a little time ; but it has a 
self-adjusting power which, in the end, in- 
variably restores it to its upright and un- 
bending rectitude. Already the public is 
beginning to question those calumnies, 
which, from the frequent and unblushing 
repetition of them, it had been seduced to 
believe. The enemies of our church have 
VOL. XL* 


ver shot the mark ; whatever itHfy.have 
been their motive, for this we are'tlieiF 
debtors. A revulsion is taking place. 
Persons of the highest independence and 
respectability, various in their political 
views and connexions, but unanimoiM in 
anxiety for the best interests of the^souHi* 
try, and for the support of sound religion, 
as the best guardian of those interests^ be* 
gin to discover for themselves, that ^the 
public mind has been abused ; and the 
desire for authentic information is' daily* 
gaining ground. In justice, then, to those* 
distinguished persons, to this noble House** 
and to the public at large, I feil it my 
duty to state what I know to be the truth ; 
and if, in the discharge of this duty, 1 can' 
do the least service to the cause of reli- 
gion and my country, I shall feel my self 
abundantly over-p*aid. 

In meeting the charges brought against 
the church establishment in Ireland, I have 
not solely, or chiefly, in view, what may 
have {>e6sed in this House. Much has 
been said out of doors, which must have 
acted upon those within ; and, however 
undeserving such language may be of se» 
rious notice, that vindication would be in* 
complete, which did not advert to il in 
some degree. * 

The charges themselves n^^y be re- 
duced under two heads. In the first i 
place, vague and general assertions* which, 
from their indefinite, intangible nature, 
could not readily be met; and which hava 
been reiterated in every form, and circu- 
lated through all possible channels, with 
a perseverance worthy of the best ca^se, 
and, I am sorry to add, with a malignity 
not unsuited to the worst, in the i\ext 
place, individual piecemeal charges, usu- 
ally preferred in the shape of petitions, 
in this House, and elsewhere, against 
absent ecclesiastical persons, without no- 
tice given, and without opportunity af- 
forded, to themselves or to their friends, 
of making timely defence. I would not 
here be understood *to cast the slightest 
imputation on those who have presented 
such petitions. I am willing to give tljera 
credit for simply intending to discharge 
a duty. One noble earl in particular, I 
beg leave to thank, for the candour and 
openness with which he has done me the 
honour to communicate with me on this 
subject. But 1 most solemnly protest 
against the modern usage, rather, perhaps, 
against an ancient usage restored — for it 
was but too prevalent in the time ^of our 
first unhappy Charles— —that practice, I 

4 B 
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which converts the wholesome 
fight and privilege oF petition, into the ve- 
hicle of private calumny and scandal ; 
iiito what I can call nothing less than a 
ptivBoged mode of libel ; clothing, as it 
odeirthe most unfounded statements with 
th# and authority of parliament, 

wnA thttl giving them a passport to all 

S nrtera or the world, and thus securing 
efr reception among persons who should 
with virtuous high-mindedness, 
fitim the contamination of ordinary libels. 
This nuisance, however, I believe, is likely 
to' be abated. Many who may have, some- 
what incautiously, presented such petitions, 
were, I am confident^ not awa^e of the 
larking mischief ; and henceforward there 
will be a greater care than heretofore, to 
weight to investigate, and to ascertain the 
truth of criminative charges, before they 
are haaarded either in this House, or 
elsewhere^ 

For my own part, my lords, I will 
freely confess, that, neither in religion 
nor in politics am la controversialist. 
Ih both departments, I am perfectly aware 
controversy has answered, and will not 
cease to answer, very valuable purposes. 
Bat I humbly conceive, it is not the more 
excellent way. I have ever been of opi- 
nion, that the best mode of encountering 
error, is by a plain unvarnished statement 
of the opposite right and truth. Accord- 
ing to this principle, I will endeavour to 
guide myself, in this discussion ; and if, 
in so doing, I must forego the pungency 
of agonistic debate, I am still not unhope- 
ful, that the facts which 1 am prepared to 
adduce, will, in some measure, repay the 
degree of attention with which 1 may be 
honoured. 

It is my purpose now to place before 
your lordships, with perfect unreserve, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain it, the 
present condition of the Irish church ; 
in itself, and in its bearings on.lhe country; 
in residence, and in revenue ; in profes- 
sional qualihcations, efficiency, and zeal; 
in moral, social, and civil services— 
services reaching beyond the pale of any 
particular communion, and bounded only 
by the limitation of its means, and oppor- 
tunities. 

In thus standing forth, the humble but 
earnest advocate of the Irish portion of 
the United Church, 1 do not undertake 
to (namtain its impeccability, or its purity 
from cHl blemish. Churches, my lords, 
even Apostolical churches, j founded on 
Dtviue authority, are still, in a certain 


sense, human institutions ; and, ns human 
institutions, are undoubtedly liable to 
error and imperfection. 1 cannot* there- 
fore, be so absurd, as to uphold this, 
or any other branch of our establish- 
ment, as 

A faultless monster* that the world neVr aaw.*^ 
In a society composed of frail and finite 
beings, it is impossible but that offences 
must come. That the Irish clergy have 
their share, I most unreservedly admit; 
but 1 do so in,a sense which must apply 
to the members of every other church, 
of every other institution, of equal mag- 
nitude and standing. We have our share; 
all that 1 would contend for is this, that 
we have not more than our share. And 
I must say, that the Irish clergy are a 
most improving body. This I can myself 
attest from ray own knowledge, acquired 
during five and twenty years of close and 
diligent attention to the subject. The 
improvement has been striking, I might 
almost say it has been marvellous ; it has 
also been progressive ; and I see not any 
likelihood of its diminution. Those in 
authority are becoming more and more 
disposed to exercise a mild, but firm and 
efficient discipline; those under authority 
more and more solicitous to approve 
themselves, not only to their earilily 
superiors, but to him whose commission 
they bear, and before whose judgment- 
seat they must render a strict account. 
This is a grave topic: and 1 will not 
pursue it further in this place. But I 
wish to have it distinctly understood, that 
I am not the apologist of any thing really 
amiss ; that I would not diminish by a 
bairns breadth the standard of clerical 
duty ; that 1 would not detract a scruple * 
from that tremendous responsibility, un-- 
der which all bishops and pastors occupy 
the places which they fill. 

1 should now address myself to the 
subject of clerical residence. But I must 
previoualy intreat your lordships' attention 
to a point equally connected with another 
topic; equally applicable to clerical resi- 
dence, and clerical revenue. In the oppo- 
nents of the church, there are indications 
of unfairness. In some, 1 am persuaded, 
quite unintentional; in others, I would 
hope, not absolutely designed. The fact 
to which 1 allude is this. The clamour 
at this time, is particularly loud against 
the non-residence, and against the enor- 
mous wealth, of the Irish clergy. Now, 
to all who have properly inquired (and 
none ought to speak on such matters 
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without proper inquiry) it is quite noto- 
‘:riou6, that, for many years, the state of 
clerical residence in Ireland has been 
largely improving : and it is equally noto- 
rious, that, for the last seven or eight years, 
clerical revenue has been depreciated 
and dwindling. Yet, at this very peri ofl 
it is, that the dearth of clerical residence 
has become the watch-word of our adver- 
saries; and the enormity of church pos- 
sessions, the war-cry against the ministers 
of our establishment. 'J'he clamour is 
precisely in the inverse ratio of our im- 
provement and our declension. As we 
have become resident, we are proscribed 
under the title of absentees: as we have 
grown poor, we are taunted with the 
immeasurability of our wealth. Whether 
this be according to the rules of polemical 
equity, 1 do not know. But if (which I 
sincerely deprecate) war should ever be 
forced upon me, my warfare shall be wa- 
ged with other weapons. 

Jlespecting the question of residence, I 
am aware (for who, indeed, can be igno- 
rant?) that most exaggerated statements 
have gone forth and been accredited. 
These statements profess to ihund them- 
selves on the diocesan returns laid before 
parliament ; which returns, it must be ad- 
mitted, tlioy do frequently misquote and 
garble. But, more commonly, this trou- 
ble is avoided ; and the information of our 
roost strenuous opponents is derived at 
second-hand, from anonymous unautho- 
ritative publications, the character of 
which I am not ambitious to draw ; but] 
which, 1 can assure your lordships, are! 
far better suited to the meridian of Fleet j 
Street and Ludgate Hill, much more in 
their place on the counters of convicted 
libellers, than upon the benches of Saint 
Stephen s, in the purer air of Westminster. 
The truth, however, is, and to this point 1 
would request particular attention, that 
the parliamentary repbrts themselves, even 
the best and fullest reports hitherto re- 
ceived, must prove falhicious guides to 
those who do not study them with close 
attention, and who are not familiarly ac- 
quainted with places and persons in Ire- 
land. The difficulty arises, not from in- 
accuracy, but from want of fulness, in the 
several returns; and yet more from the 
manner in which they have been made up. 
The return of each diocess is given inde- 
pendently of all the rest ; whereas a col- 
lation of each with all, would have been 
indispensable, in order to a fair vie^ of 
clerical residence. For ihe clergyman 


who is absent from one benefice 11 gottth 
rally (so few, indeed, are the exce|Kiooa, 
that one might almost say univemtttyl 
resident upon another. An instance has 
lately occurred in another House, which 
may serve to exemplify the kind of misf- 
takes into which pereons may fall; who, 
without any local knowledge of Ireland, 
undertake to draw concluaione from the 
parliamentary retumis, respecting the re- 
sidence of the Irish clergy. An Boa*- 
ourable gentleman there thought proper 
to select a dignified clergyman of the 
north of Ireland, and hold Ifem forth to 
public reprehension as a most Mcoii^ 
scionable pluralist ; as monopolizing at 
the same time, preferments of great vsduB, 
in the diocess of Raphoe, and the dioieesB 
of Armagh. Now, what is the roll etate 
of the case P This clergyman hat a 
Christian name, and a surname. Another 
clergyman has a Christian name and a 
surname. The two clergymen happen to 
have the same Christian name, and the 
same surname. And from this identity of 
nomenclature, the honourable gentleman, 
without further inquiry, has brought the 
severest charges against a respectable and 
unoffending dignitary. To this fact 1 
allude, at once as a specimen of the man- 
ner in which private character is tHffed 
with ; and as a case in point, to prove 
that persons unacquainted with Ireland 
ought to inform themselves, befione they 
make assertions always hazardous, often 
not altogether reputable, to those who do 
not take this trouble. It is ray liope, 
that before the comraencement of next 
session, this inquiry will be rendered 
easier, by a body of diocessm returnk pre- 
pared in a more full and satisfactory 
manner, than any which have yet been 
made. And in tlie mean time, 1 will say, 
that, so far as my knowledge extends, 
those clergymen who hold two benefices 
by faculty, usually reside on that benefice 
where their services are most needed; 
while, on the other, they invariably retain 
an efficient curate ; and not uncommonly 
reside alternately on both preferments. , 
We have heard much, my lords, on the 
subject of non-residence. But what, I 
would ask, in the only blameable sense of 
the word, is a non-resident clergyman? 
A clergyman, I would reply, who wan- 
tonly deserts his appointed sphere of duty. 
In this sense, there are very few non- 
resident clergy in Ireland. In my own 
diocess there is not one. And I freely 
admit, that one would be too tnany. If 
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my delhition be a just one (and I soberly 
believe it is), yout lordships, I trust, will 
hear it in mind, not tbeoreiic611y,but prac- 
ttcaUy/ Indeed, I am sure you will do 
§ow Wrom a British house of Peers, we 
ave^certain of just and equitable dealing. 
Yda infill not measure the clergy of Eng- 
by one standard, and the clergy of 
Ireland by another. No clergyman in 
England is accounted a non-resident, who 
is actively and usefully employed in paro- 
cfaial^duties elsewhere. I only ask, and 
the request vsurely is not unreasonable, 
that the cmgy, of Ireland may be judged 
by the same rule. 

Having thus ventured to advert to the 
residence of the Irish clergy, as compared 
with the residence of the English, I would 
statetlhat, on the best comparative esti- 
mate ^ which I wa^ able to form a few 
yehnt ago, of the English and Irish dioce- 
saOiS^turns, the result was certainly npt to 
the disadvantage of my countrymen. But 
1 am ready to distrust myself, as, in all 
likelihood, however unintentionally and 
unknowingly, a partial estimator. There- 
fore, I gladly resort to the authority of a 
distinguished native of this country : long 
a pillar and an ornament of the British 
portion of the United church : and, from 
Jus Connection with the University of 
Oxford,; particularly well informed re- 
specting ecclesiastical aliairs in England; 
a man whose calmness, whose judgment, 
and whose moderation give abundant se- 
curity that he could never hazard an 
assertion, which he had not deliberately 
weighed. When I name Dr. Laurence, 
archbishop of Cashel, your lordships, 1 
am satisfied, will receive his opinion with 
that respectful attention to which it is so 
well entitled. From his grace’s last charge, 
therefore, his triennial charge, published 
in the autumn of last year, I beg leave to 
read a short paragraph: — ^‘Tbatthe clergy 
in Ireland are generally resident upon their 
respective benefices, where residence, in 
the strict legal sense of the word, is pos- 
sible, I am persuaded ; I may even go 
farther and assert, that many, whom the 
law denominates non-resident incumbents, 
are in fact, resident, as far as circum- 
stances will permit, for every practical 
purpose of their ministerial functions. 
Nor* when, the oases are impartially com- 
pared, will it be found, that the Irish are 
less resident in Ui&ir respective bene^ces 
than the English clergy : on tfie other 
band) I firmly believe, that they are more 
To tbip latter point 1 would not buys 


at all alluded, had not invidious compa- 
risons been publicly made, to the great 
disparagement of the former.” 

Thus far the archbishop of Cashel : and 
the reasoning by which this opinion is 
supported, and the facts on which it rests, 
kre so convincing, that I could wish to 
read much more of the context to your 
lordships. But I will not venture so far 
to trespass on your time. I would only 
intreat all those who wish to form an accu- 
rate judgment ,, to study the entire docu- 
ment for themselves. They will find 
throughout the whole, the soundest rea- 
soning, and the most incontrovertible facts. 
The appendix, in particular, is among the 
best examples I have ever met, of calm, 
temperate, and manly refutation. In his 
own diocess, the archbishop proves that 
there is not an individual clergyman cul- 
pably non-resident : while, respecting the 
diocess of Waterford and Lismore, he 
takes occasion to correct a very gross 
mis-statement. Here I must again have 
recourse to his grace’s words “ As the 
whole province of Munster is under my 
superintendence, in the character of me- 
tropolitan, I cannot«but feel officially, if 
not personally, hurt at every attack which 
is unjustly made on any part of it. A 
member of the House of Commons is re- 
ported to have urged the following state- 
ment, in support of a motion which he 
brought forward (March 4, 1823) to im- 
press upon the legislature the necessity 
of seizing and re-modelling the property 
of the Church at pleasure.—* The return 

* for the diocess of Waterford*, which I 

* have accidentally turned to, shows, that 

* of the rectors lo that diocess, four only 

* are resident, nineteen being non-resi- 
dent ; of the vicars, fourteen are resident, 
thirteen non-resident ; making a total of 
eighteen resident, and thirty-two non- 

* resident clergy. This is only one of a 

* number of diocesses in the same or a 
similar situation.’ ** That this statement 

of Mr. Hume is incorrect, the parliamen- 
tary return of the bishop of Waterford, 
to wl^ich he professedly refers, sufficiently 
proves. But, in truth, he seems to have 
quoted this document at second hand ; 
extracting his account immediately from 
the anonymous pamphlet which I have 
before quoted, entitled * The Protestant 
Hierarchy in Ireland,’ &c. He states 

* “ Lismore is heVe evidently intended. 
The two diocesses arc united undef tim 
bishop of Waterford.'’ . > 
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the number of benefices to be fifty ; so 
does the author of the pamphlet ; but the 
bishop of Waterford, in his public return, 
the original of both accounts, states that 
number to be only forty-one. Nine more, 
indeed, are added, but not numbered, be- 
cause they are benefices without cure, or 
merely appropriations, and have each a 
vicarage endowed. Not attending to this 
circumstarlcc, the writer alluded to, and 
Mr. Hume after him, enumerates these 
nine livings twice over, both as rectories 
and vicarages ; so that, in fact, his num- 
bers 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 5Cf, 

relate to the same parishes as numbers 
28, 39, 29, 24, 20, 15, 14, 12, 13 ; the 
former referring to the appropriated rec- 
tories without cure, the latter to the en- 
dowed vicarages with cure. These nine 
rectories, therefore, are complete sine- 
cures, appropriated to churchmen ; but 
there are twenty other rectories in the 
same diocoss, with vicarages endowed, of 
which churchmen are not appropriators, 
but of which a wealthy peer, the duke of 
Devonshire, is sole impropriator. If, 
th^, these appropriators are bound to 
reside upon each of their rectories, where, 
as churchmen, they have no duties to 
perform, is not the noble impropriator, by 
a parity of reasoning, equally bound to 
reside upon each of his ? But, in truth, 
as sinecurists, neither the one nor the 
other have, in law or equity, any obliga- 
tion of the kind annexed to the property 
which they possess. 

“ Had Mr. Hume, instead of trusting 
to the erroneous calculations of this 
pamphlet, consulted the original docu- 
ment, he could not have fallen into so 
glaring a mistake. He would have there 
found, that the whole representation given 
by the author upon whom he relied, was 
altogether inaccurate. He would have 
there found the following fair recapitula- 
tion and summary upon the point, drawn 
up by the bishop himself, respecting both 
his diocesses. * In the diocess of Water- 
ford,’ his lordship says, * are eleven 
benefices with cure of souls. The 
clergy are all resident on their bene- 
fices, or so near as to perform the duty 
ol them, in the diocess of Lisraore are 
forty benefices with e«rc of souls. Of 
tl'.e beneficed clergy, twenty-four are re- 
sident, either on their benefices, or so 
near as to perform the duty of them. 
Eight are resident on ‘other benefices 
vrhich they hold by faculty ; two are 
exempt under the provisions of the 


statute, 48 Geo. 3rd c. 66 ; six are ab- 
sent with the permission of the ordinary. 
There is also an endowed chapel, m 
which is a church, a house, and resident 
minister.’ Is it not here evident, that, 
instead of thirty-two out of fifty incum- 
bents, six only out of forty-one are liable 
to be questioned for non-residence? 
The bishop, indeed, does not give the 
reasons for the absence of these six in- 
cumbents ; hut by reference to his previous 
detail of particulars, it appears, that thera 
were no glebe-houses* upon any of their 
livings ; and that two of the niAhber were 
engaged in duties, the one as preacher, 
the other as vicar-choral at Lismore* I 
should not h&ve been thus minute in my 
notice of a publication so insignificant, 
had not a member of the United Parliah 
rnent, appeared to place implicit confi- 
dence in it ; and had I not known, that it 
is replete with falsehood and error, calcu- 
lated to deceive the unwary, upon points 
which it affects to develop fairly, and to 
detail correctly.” 

So much, my lords, for the statement 
said to have been made by an honourable 
person, in another House, on the 4tb of 
May, 1823. But, 1 will confess, my 
surprise was in no small degree exciteo> 
on reading, as, I dare say, the surprise of 
your lordships w'ill be on bearing, a short 
paragraph, contained in a recent publi- 
cation, the Morning Chronicle df May 7> 
1824. The passage occurs in an article, 
professing to be the report of a speech 
delivered on the 6th of May, by the same 
honourable person, on whose statement, 
of the last year, the most reverend piielate 
found it necessary to animadvert. ” In 
looking to the numbers of resident and 
non-resident clergy, he (Mr. Hume) 
would take up the last volume upon that 
subject, which had been laid on the table. 
He first came to the diocesses of Water- 
ford and Lismore. He then found that 
there were — Resident, four rectors ; ab- 
sent, nineteen ditto*— Resident, thirteen 
vicars ; absent, thirteen ditto.— Resident, 
one curate ; making, in the whole, eighteen 
resident, and thirty-two absent clergy; of 
these were many plu»*alists, holding some 
two, some three and more livings. He 
mentioned this case only as one example 
out of many instances ; and what he had 
to state of this single county ought to be 

* “ N. B. Nor churches. K. W.” With 
this note I have been favoured by the 
bishop of Waterford. 
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. enough to satisfy the Houee as to the 
necessity of inquiry.*' Here, my lords, 
we have the same crimination, in the same 
words, professedly, and, for the second 
ttfno accidentally, derived from the same 
-document (though the archbishop of 
^Cashel has proved it was derived from a 
‘Tory different source), and this (if the 
'Stewspaper reports truly, and it has not 
been contradicred) brought forward in 
;ht8 place by the same honourable caicu> 
Jator, whose accuracy in the tactics of 
itlie church vies with his precision in the 
finances df the navy. This “ brave neg- 
lect" of a refutation so triumphant, and 
00 long before the public (the archbishop’s 
Charge was printed, I appa*hend, at the 
close of last October) — this brave neglect 
•is somewhat remarkable. Did the honour- 
.etde gentleman know of this refutation ? 
Did he not know of it ? If he did not 
know of it, tile conclusion is forced upon 
VB, that the only information which he 
would seem studiously to shun is — au- 
thentic authoritative information. If he 
did know of it, I wish to be excused 
from applying to such conduct its proper 
name. 

But having spoken thus much respect- 
ing other diocesses, 1 should be unpardon- 
Abie, if I did not say a few words upon 
tbe subject of ttiy own. During my visi- 
tations, in the course of the last year, and 
by official inquiries subsequently made, 1 
bave acquired a tolerably accurate know- 
ledge respecting the residence of my 
the present, however, 1 shall 
Avoid minuteness of detail ; and, without 
Any .coounent, read a short abstract of my 
last diocesan return, which will prove the 
United diocesses under my care to be free 
from all culpable non-residence. In the 
diocess of Limerick are benefices 51 . On 
these benefices are clergy, actually resi- 
dent 26 ; virtually resident and discharg- 
ing all duties in person 2 non-resident, 
but engaged in actual duties elsewhere 
; non-resident of necessity, church and 
glebe-house having been burnt, but anxi- 
fCMis le reside 1 ; preparing to reside in a 
fkarish, which was a non-cure, but in 
which a church is nearly completed 1 ; 
non-resident from old age, sickness, or 
infirmity 3 ; and vacant 3. In the diocess 
of Ardiert and Agliadoe are benefices 42. 
On these benefices, are actually resident 
^1 ; virtually resident, and discharging 
duties in person 2 ; non-resident, but 
engaged in active duties elsewhere 18 ; 
and, excused from ill health 1. 


From what has been thus shewn, 
respecting the state of residence in the 
arched iocess of Cashel, and in the dibcessos 
of Waterford and Limerick, it is plain, 
that the strictly speaking non-resident 
clergy in those diocesses are very few 
indeed. And the state of residence in 
other diocesses may be fairly taken at the 
same average. I have only to observe 
that, in estimating clerical' absentee- 
ship, those of course are to be exempted, 
who are prevented from residing by sick- 
ness, infirmity, old age, or any other ine- 
\ilable providential hinderance. And, after 
such needful deductions, I am quite pre- 
pared to re-assertjjie statement lately made 
by a right hon. and learned friend of mine, 
the attorney-general for Ireland, that 
there are not above twenty or tliirty bene- 
ficed Irish clergymen in the true sense of 
the word non-resident, that is, unoccupied 
by active clerical duty, in some one part 
or another of that country. This state- 
ment, indeed, has been fully corroborated 
in a letter which 1 lately received from a 
prelate of the highest rank, on whose au- 
thority it was originally made. For cau- 
tion's sake, he has stated the number of 
such absentee clergymen as not exceed- 
ing thirty; and liis conclusions have 
been arrived at, after close investigation. 

But, in the charges of non-residence 
preferred against the Irish clergy, our 
accusers have not confined themselves to 
general assertions. It has been stated, 
that, instead of discharging their duties 
in their parishes, they are constantly to be 
found at Bath, Harrowgate, Cheltenham, 
Brighten, and other places of fashionable 
resort. Now, it is fortunate for us, but 
unfortunate for ilie argument, and not 
very creditable to the character, of our 
adversaries, that they have placed them- 
selves on circumstantial ground. They 
are infants in the art of calumny’. Pro- 
ficients are well aware that their safety 
lies in generals ; that circumstantials are 
alwajys dangerous, and often fatal. And 
so they have proved in the present case. 
It has so happened, that these Statements 
drew attention to the fact, at the various 
watering places of this country. I have 
been assured by the unsought, unsolicited 
independent, casual testimony, of several 
noblemen and gentlemen of the first respec- 
tability, that, from these very calumnies 
this matter became matter of frequent and 
general conversation, at the public places 
in question : and the remark universally 
was, that, of all classes and descriptions 
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whatsoever, the Irish clergy were most 
rarely to be found there ; that the appear- 
ance of an Irish clergyman was quite an 
extraordinary occurrence. This has 
been repeatedly mentioned to me, since 1 
have been in London ; when 1 had by no 
means called attention to this topic ; and 
by individuals absolutely unknown to 
each other. Thus, then, the case stands: 
Irishmen know the Irish clergy to be at 
home ; Englishmen know the Irish clergy 
not to be in this country^ The Irish 
clergy are not to be missed iri Ireland ; 
they are not to be found in England. The 
conclusion, therefore is obvious, and irre- 
sistible ; that the Irish clergy are where 
they ought to be ; .at their posts, and en- 
gaged in the performance of their sacred 
duties. 

But, my lords, the clergy of Ireland 
might be seen at 'watering places, 
without any neglect of their duty without 
any moral impeachment of their character. 
The law allows an absence of three months 
in the year, to every beneficed clergyman, 
who has a curate resident *on Ids benefice. 
Such occasional absences I believe and 
know to be healthful both for mind and 
body ; and they who are most arduously 
occupied in ecclesiastical duties, apd pro- 
fessional studies, are most in need of these 
intervals of leisure. After such recreative 
pauses, a man’s usual pursuits are resumed 
with new vigour and alacrity ; for myself 
I must say, that, while a beneficed cler- 
gyman, 1 made it a rule to be absent from 
my parish during a short period in every 
year ; and so far ns 1 was at all qualified 
to discharge the duties of my calling, I 
always felt the advantage, personally and 
parochially, of adhering to this rule. Bui 
the Irish clergy do not commonly avail 
themselves of lliis privilege, . Why ? 
Because, my lords, they are unable — 
because they are poor. 

And here, w e have reached the much- 
ventilated question of clerical revenue. 
Few among those who hear me, still fewer, 
probably, of the people of this country in 
general, can form any adequate conception 
of the poverty and privations, of late* 
years endured by the Irish clergy [hear! 
hear! hear! from the Opposition benches]. 
Yes, my lords, and I say hear ! hear ! hear ! 
and I wish the noble lords who cheer 
would accompany .me to Ireland, and 
there visit the humble residences of the 
parochial clergy, and there see with their 
own eyes, the shifts and expedients to 
which those respectable men are reduced. 


One noble baron, I am sure, from hif 
generous nature, would, on his return to 
this House, place himself by my side, and 
say to your lordships, ‘‘“Listen lo this 
prelate : what he tells you is the truth.” 
Your lordships have heard, and this 
House must have been peculiarly' 
fortunate if some of your number have 
not felt, tl)e difficulties arising from the 
depreciation of the times^ This deprect* 
ation i)as affected ail landed property ; 
clerical property the most of all : and that 
for this plain reason, that, with very few 
exceptions, the. clergy did not raise their 
rate of tithe-composition during what have 
been called the war prices, andyet^ upon 
the fall of prices, practically diminished 
this rate. Their incomes, I prant, did 
increase during the war; but this increase 
arose not from an enlargement of the 
acreable composition, but from the addi^ 
tional quantity of land thrown into tillage. 
The depreciation of their incomes, on the 
other hand, has been produced by the di- 
minution of tillage, by the reduction of 
tithe-rates, by the breaking down of an 
impoverished tenantry, by the efforts of 
many landlords, and all middle-mdn, to 
preserve undiminished, their enormous 
rents, covenanted for at a period, when 
from the competition of an overflowing 
population, the cupidity of him who had 
land to let was the sole measure and 
limit of the sums profi’ered by those whe 
must find land to take. And what has 
been the consequence to the clergy ? My 
lords, from my own knowledge, I can state, 
that during the last two or three years, 
several most respectable, and not «ll-bene- 
ficed clergymen have had but a nominal 
revenue. Yet this has been the dme 
chosen for invectives against the Veal th of 
the clergy. This is the time selected for 
the dissemination through all quarters of 
the land, of inflammatory publications 
addressed to the inflammable passions of 
my poor, misguidabie, but not ungenerous 
countrymen ; publications which almost 
exhaust the vocabulary of abuse, and 
which hold up to public detestation a body 
of men, who merit far different tf'eatment, 
and who are far otherwise estimated by 
the people among whom they live. In 
these works we are told, “ that the pas- 
tors of the church are surfeited ; that the 
trains of their wives are borne by pampered 
slaves ; that the crowd of their offspring 
is followed by a splendid retinue ; that the 
church establishment is preposterously, 
insultingly, rich ; that it is a mighty reaer- 
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▼oir> an omnivorous church ; that it is 
yvoijghed down by a golden plethora ; that 
it Js sinking under an idle and invidious 
load of wealth.” The envy ofthefactioas 
and the disappointed, 1 cannot presume to 
fajti|Oiii; the extentof anarchical appetency 
l am not ambitious to explore, this 
I Jtfiow that, bishop as 1 am, I have never 
in my life felt symptoms of this golden ple- 
thora; nor for myself, nor Tor my right 
reverend brethren, am' I in the least 
apprehensive of a pecuniary apoplexy. 

Some, indeed, of the Irish clergy I 
know, who, but for their own private 
fortunes, which they bountifully sp^nd, 
could not maintain themselves in the 
church. Others, 1 rejoice to call iny 
friends, men devoted to their calling, yet 
qualified to move in the most exalted 
sphere, men respectably, sometimes nobly, 
allied, who, with benefices nominally of 
large value, have not only . been obliged 
to put down their carriages, and resign 
those moderate unostentatious comforts 
to which they were habituated from 
early youth — but who find it matter 
of difficulty to educate their children 
apd to provide the common necessaries 
of life. Yet, these men are not charge*^ 
able, with any extravagance either of 
themselves, or of their families; they have 
not in their expenditure surpassed the 
bounds of prudence ; except perhaps (but 
you will forgive them this wrong) they 
may have somewhat exceeded in bounty 
to the poor. This defalcation of income. 
Intrust and believe, is only temporary. 
Clerical property, like other property, 
must find its level. But the animus and 
the object of«our opponents may be ap- 
preciated by the seasonableness of their 
attack. It will be kept in mind, that the 
riches of the church have been denounced 
not in “ the time of our wealth,” but in 
the “ time of our tribulation.'' If we had 
the enormous property with which we 
have been charged ; if we did labour under 
the atrocious crime of great riches, then, 
I am apt to think, our adversaries would 
be less sanguine than they seem to be, in 
their hope! of annihilating the established 
church in Ireland. But, in truth, my 
lords, the agitators egregiously deceive 
themselves. Though poor we are not 
forsaken, a British king, a British House 
of Peers, a British House of Commons,! 
will add a British people — ;all habituated 
and attached, and bound by the most 
sacred ties, to the one reformed episcopal 
ciiiirch established in Ireland no less than 


in England, will not suffer either branch 
of it to be rudely and sacrilegiously torn 
away. I am not apprehensive, my lords. 
The church will survive the clamour of 
its foes. It has every thing to hope 
from the spirit, and the consistency of 
its friends. 

The amount of church revenues in Ire- 
land, whether episcopal, clerical, or in the 
hands of lay impropriators, has never been 
exactly ascertained. And why ? Because 
there are no authenticated vouchers. And 
why are (here no such authenticated 
vouchers? Because, hitherto, there has 
been no inquisitorial scrutiny into these 
revenues. And 1 trust, my lords, that no 
such inquisitorial scrutiny will ever obtain 
the 'sanction of this House. There is a 
canon laid down by my great countryman 
Mr. Burke, which, by ail British legisla- 
tors, should be helddittle short of sacred : 
“ more or less is treason against property." 

The justice of the case is plainly this. 
If churchman or if layman, if parson or if 
landlord takes or demands more than his 
legal right, the *extcnt of that right is 
matter of fair judicial inquiry, and, however 
unwilling he may be, the law will, as it 
should, compel this person to disclose the 
secrets of his property. But, that the 
aggregate of the personal or real proper* 
ty of any selected class of his ma- 
jesty’s subjects should be scrutinised, with 
the further purpose in view, that it may 
be swept into the public treasury, or con- 
veyed into the pockets of some other class 
of men, or diverted in any way whatsoever 
from its legitimate appointed purpose — 
this, my lords, I do not hesitate to say 
would be spoliation the most unprincipled 
the most unconstitutional ; this principle, 
rather I ought to say, this dereliction of 
principle, once admitted, there would be 
an end to the security of all property of 
every kind. No man could go to rest 
with the assurance of handing down to his 
posterity, those possessions which he has 
derived from a long train of ancestry ; no 
man could rationally indulge the hope, that 
through the honest earnings of a long la- 
borious life, he might himself become the 
founder of a family. 

But, while I thus protest against inqui- 
sitorial scrutiny, I beg it may not be con- 
sidered that 1 am studious of concealment. 
On the contrary, 1 must say, t^hat, for 
honest not for revolutionary purposes, I 
could be well content, if the clerical pro- 

E of Ireland, and the lay properly of 
ul, were fully and accurately known. 
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In havinff a correct estimate of the former* 
we should be able to pronounce with cer* 
taitny, respecting a given amount of in- 
come, that it is expended* that it roust be 
expended, that we can legally ^ovide for 
its being expended* at home. Respecting 
the expenditure of lay property, we have 
no means of arriving at any such comfort- 
able conclusion. 

I am quite willing, therefore, so far as 
my knowledge extends, to enter on the 
subject of church property. And, in the 
first place, a few words for episcopal pro- 
perty in Ireland. The archbishop of 
Cashel, then, has publicly stated, that by 
accepting what was liberally proposed by 
certain modern reformers, as a curtailed 
income for archbishops of 8000/. per an- 
num, one archbishop (meaning himself) 
** would find his revenues considerably 
augmented." 1 am enabled to add* from 
unquestionable authority, that, excepting 
the lord Primate, ail the archbishops of 
Ireland can make a similar statement. 
And no friend of the church, or of consti- 
tuted authority, could wish the primacy 
of Ireland to be so limited. 

Respecting the suffragan bishoprics of 
Munster, 1 can speak with tolerable ac- 
curacy. The value of some is known to 
me ; the value of others I can pretty near- 
ly arrive at, from observing the course of 
episcopal translations, and applying the 
obvious principle, that men will not volun- 
tarily exchange a better income for a 
worse. And 1 can safely affirm, that not 
one of these bishoprics exceeds in year- 
ly value the sum of 5000/. while some are 
materially under that amount. My own 
bishopric is one of the higher order ; and 
1 should be a considerable gainer, if my 
annual income were fixed at 5000/. Re- 
specting one other bishopric, which 
though not in the province of Munster* is 
in the southern division of Ireland, 1 mean 
the see of Ossory, I have not only beei| 
authorised but commissioned by the bi- 
shop, to state, that, during the eleven 
years of his occupancy, that see has not 
netted, on an average, the amount of 
3500/. a year. And I know there are 
bishoprics of yet inferior value. 

The average yearly inconie of archbi- 
shoprics and bishoprics, in Ireland* 
taken together, was lately computed in 
another House, by an hon. and learned 
gentleman) member for the county of 
Louth), whose accuracy'in acquiring, and 
whose precision in communicating, nume- 
rical information, have never been ques- 
VOL. XI. 


tioned* at 5000/. This I believe to a 
fair computation : rather, perhaps* above 
than below the fact. Let this now te 
compared, if comparison be possible* with: 
the vague* fluctuating rumours of our ad«» 
versaries. I myself have heard persons io 
political life* some of them member# of 
parliament, not uninformed on other sub- 
jects, and by no means hostile to the 
church, declare their belief* in i>erfe0tsim*^ 
plicity and good faith* that Irish bishop- ' 
rics varied in yearly value, from fiReen. 
to twenty* thirty* and so much as forty! 
thousand pounds ! Such has been the cre«. 
dulityofthe public; such the advanMqfe. 
to a bad cause* of frontless pertinacity tn, 
misrepresentation. 

There is^one circumstance in the case 
of Irish episcopacy* to which 1 would re*, 
quest particular attention. In Ireland 
we have no commendams. The single 
instance I know of* approaching to this, 
arrangement, is the perpetual union of the 
deanery of Christ church Dublin* with 
the poor bishopric of Kildare. A union 
advantageous to the church* and service- 
able to the discipline of that diocess : for 
thus* a sufficient income is provided for 
the bishop second in rank* and ex-officio a. 
privy counsellor, in Ireland ; a place of 
residence also is provided, there not being 
any palace or cathedral in the diocess of 
Kildare ; and that residence is more con*, 
veniently circumstanced for full and fre- 
quent intercourse between the bishop and 
his clergy, than any residence could be* 
within the diocess itself* the city of Dub- 
lin nearly bordering on the diocess of 
Kildare, and forming a sort of commoii 
centre for the whole of it. lihe system of 
episcopal revenue in Ireland* js* io this 
particular* much preferable to the system 
which obtains in England. Here the in- 
come of many* 1 believe I may say most* 
of the sees* being notoriously too small ta 
maintain (not the splendor* for splendor 
is not sought) but tne decent resectabi- 
lity of a bishop’s rank and station* it is 
matter of necessity, that benefices or dig- 
nities, with or without cure of souls* 
should be annexed ; an arrangement ob- 
viously at war with strict clerical, resi- 
dence, and unfriendly to*the uniformity of 
parochial discipline. In Ireland, on the 
contrary* each bishop is supported solely 
by the revenues of his oWn see. Tho 
maintenance, indeed, is not overgrown ; 
in some few instances, it is ratbe^r insuffi- 
cient ; but, on the whole, it is suitable to 
the character of episcopacy* and to the 

4.C 
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secular rant whith our episcopacy holds 
in tfie state. One advantage (and it is a 
ottie y arising trotn this mode of pro- 
vision is; .that it promotes, or is, at least, 
clitiulated to promote, fhe residence of 
0# tellhop^ within their respective sees. 

it fulfils this purpose, we may 
from the exemplary midence of the 
iSfth bishops as a body. I will make no 
e&^tions ; for I know not of one.* 

^ flt^as of late been frequently said, that 
tfiirilpiscopa} estates in Ireland, ** if pro- 
i^V let,*' would amply maintain, the 
whme church establishment in that coun- 
try ; and, bn this ground, it has been 
elquitably proposed, that tithes should be 
abolished; tl^at is, should revert, not to 
the Crown, not to the poorer .occupants 
off the soil, not, as some would contend^ 
tb the consumers of the produce of 
the soil, but to the landlords, who 
#bnld make the occupant pay much more 
ih the shape of rent, than he now pays in 
th£ shape of trthe. But I return to this 
goodly scheme. The produce of the bi- 
shops’ lands “ properly let,*’ that is, if 
there be any meaning in the proposition, 
let at their full vail ue, is to be parcelled 
<hit among the parochial clergy; equalised 
l^resuftie, upon the Scotch model. One 
M^rnple ouestion only, I would ask these 
aispensers of a property not their 
bwn'^Haye they considered at whose 
ddvt this reform is to be effected ?— -Not, 
Certainly, so far as respects four-fifths of 
this property, at the cost of the bishops; 
but at the cost of lay-proprietors ; at the 
Cbst of a most respectable tenantry ; at 
the cost of many of the first nobility and 
gentry ; whd, for the space of two hun- 
dred years and upwards, have enjoyed 
iliost beneficial interests under the bi- 
ihbps of Ireland. 

' it may not be amiss that 1 should here 
Explain how the bishops’ estates are leas- 
ed, and how renewed in Ireland. This 
iUbject is, in this country, very imper- 
fectly understood ; and a right under- 
litanding of it cannot fail to remove many 
existing prejudices. The leases run (with 
e few trifling exceptions) for one-and- 
tweniy years. The rents are yery low ; 
abmettmes almost 'nominal. The renewals 

* It is somewhat remarkable, rbat, for 
a solitary example of Irish episcbpal noo- 
mideUce, bur adversaries are bhiiged to 
travel back a period of twenty-one yeaiis. 

Frederick, earl of Bristol, and bishop of 
Berrj^ died July 8, 1803. 


are annual ; the tenants each year surren- 
dering their leases and taking out new 
ones. The fine is usually fixed at oiie-fifth 
of the value of the lands, after having de- 
ducted the reserved veiH ; that is, on a 
calculation, which, according to sir Isaac 
Newton’s tables, allows the tenant eight 
per cent on his renewal fine. And this 
beneficial interest is, in fact, unless the 
improvidence or the perversity of the 
tenant prevent it, a permanent property ; 
as permanent a 9 any other estate whatever. 

From this plain statement, it is obvious 
that the bishops cannot, in the nature of 
things, possess enormous incomes. ' The 
rent, as I have stated, bears a very small 
proportion to the value. After deducting 
this rent from the value, the utmost which 
a bishop ever takes in the shape of fine, is 
one-fifth of the remainder : four fifths, ac- 
cordingly, rest with the lay tenant. Raise, 
therefore, the income of the bishop as 
high as you please, and you must, with 
the deduction of a small, fixed, and unin- 
creasable rent, raise the income of his 
lay-tenant in the proportion of four to 
one. 

But it is objected, that the bishops may 
refuse to renew ; or, as it is familiarly 
said, may “run their lives’* against the 
tenants' leases. In the first place it may 
be replied — this is not their practice ; 
the bishops are always ready, willing, 
desirous to renew'. But I will prove it 
morally impossible that they should run 
their lives. The renewal fines taken by 
the Irish bishops, in most instances, great- 
ly exceed half the revenue of the see. 
But, for argument sake, and to allow the 
utmost advantage to the opponent, I will 
assume the fines to form but half the in- 
come. Now these fines, on this reduced 
estimate, amounting to half his yearly re- 
venue, the bishop who wishes to see his 
leases out, must forego for the space of 
twenty years. This he must do, at the 
risk of his intermediate death ; and (con- 
sidering the period of life at which men 
commonly attain the rank of bishops) the 
risk is not inconsiderable. I'o cover it, 
he must insure his life, at the expense, we 
will say, of 1000/ a year. Let us now see 
how the case stands. I will take the year- 
ly revenue of the see, at Mr. Leslie Fos- 
ter*8 average of 5000/.— deduct fines 
2500/, Insurance premium 1000/, and there 
remains to the bishop 1 500/. Thus, for 
the space of twenty years, our imaginary- 
bishop (for where in real life can such a 
bishop be found ?) would voluntarily re- 
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duce his income from 5000/. to 1500/. a 
year. And for what object ? That, at 
the end of twenty years of poverty, he 
and his family after him enjoy the 
whole revenues of the see ? By no means. 
A moiety of the value must, by act of 
parliament, be reserved to the episcopal 
auccession. A moiety, therefore, only, 
can remain to the bishop’s personal heirs. 
But even, of this moiety, one-fifth must be 
paid by the heirs in perpetuity, as a fine, 
in order to make their interest permanent. 
And is it, then, this remote chance of a 
reversion at the end of twenty years, not 
of the whole estate, but of two-fifths of it, 
—is it this uncertain, problematical, frac- 
tional vista, seen through the dimness of 
advancing years, which shall induce a man 
of sense, of education, of fair acquain- 
tance with the world, to, compromise his 
character, and bring dowri on himself and 
his posterity the ipaledictions of a ruined 
tenantry > Is it credible that any one 
man could be so absurd ? This, however, 
is a question not respecting one man, but 
two and twenty men. And that i^ny 
twenty two men should form a conspiracy, 
thus to impoverish, thus to degrade, thus 
to send themselves down with infamy to 
the grave, is a supposition so utterly be- 
yond belief, that 1 can waste words upon 
it no longer. 

The estates of the Irish bishops, then, 
are to all intents and purposes, so far as 
respects about four-fifths of their value, 
the property, not of churchmen, but of 
laymen. This derivative interest has 
passed from father to son, under the 
moral certainty that from year to year 
it will be renewed ; and each annual fine 
is paid on the supposition and mutual un- 
derstanding, that the tenant thereby pur- 
chases, not only the present renewal, but 
the prospect of future renewal for «ver. 
The notion cannot, therefore, for a mo- 
ment be admitted, that the legisJature^ 
ever will agree to confiscate this undoubt- 
ed j>roperty of the lay nobility and gentry 
of Ireland. 

But,” say the partjtioneJ's of nroperty, 
** we will not confiscate the la/ propor- 
tion ot the bishops’ lands ; we will not 
injure the tenantry ; we will take from 
them a fair rent ; and apply that rent as 
a substitute for the grievous burthen of 
tithes.” Well, then, — I would ask these 
gentlemen two short questions. Will you 
take more than the bishbps take ? will you 
take less ? Jf less, you will diminish, not 
.augment, your proposed sum for tl^e pay- 


ment of die clergy : if more, you wiH 
rob the present tenantry, and their 
and representatives for ever.. 

But, my lords, 1 am not apprehensive* 
With this property the legislature will 
intermeddle, because it is a just and oqtu- 
table legislature : with this property the 
legislature will not interxnedale, because 
it is a prudent and forecasting legislature; 
because it is well acquainted witl\ the Ul*’ 
evitable consequences of public injustice ; 
because it is accustoified to anticipate the 
future, from experience of the past. We 
have heard much, indeed, of the diSer- 
ence between church property and lay 
property 1 admit not the distinction, x 
stand on the ground of ancient, prescrip- 
tive, unalienable right. I protest 
the untried theories of tliese untrie^ 
visionaries. But this I will say, that* |f 
1 were advising the anarchiciil enemies pf 
the whole existing order of things, how 
tlicy might best confound and destroy 
property altogether, 1 would tell them, to 
begin, by unsettling jthe properly of the 
church. From the vast complication pf 
interests here involved, from the inter- 
mingled rights and claims of laity and 
clergy, from the ramifications which the 
church has sent forth into all departmaats 
of lay proprietorship, I have not the jeast 
doubt, that, if church property were ilXH- 
settled, society would be shalken to> the 
centre, its ancient landmarks borne away 
by the convulsion, and the ruin of aU 
isting proprietors would inevitably fpUow. 
Let us look to the course of these mat- 
ters in France. The example of France, 
ill re-modelling the church, has been 
held forth as a pattern wovthy of imlta* 
tiop. To this example, therefore, r..do 
the more readily appeal. How, then, did 
they begin in France ? with the copfisca* 
tion of church property. How did they 
proceed in France ? to the confiscation of 
jay property. Where have they termi- 
nated in France f in the abolition of pri- 
mogeniture : in an Agrarian law. Let 
landed proprietors in Ireland, let landed 
proprietors in England, look to this ex- 
ample— and let them beware. 

But enough respecting bishops: 1 pro- 
ceed to the property of the other clergy ; 
and first ot the deans and dignitaries. 
And here some explanation niay be use- 
ful. In conversing with natives of t&js 
country, well versed in English ecclesjlgf* 
tical affairs, I have aeneraily observed ^a 
tendency to judge ox Irish iustiuttions by 
E^ii«h usages. For exainpJe, in Fog- 
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and Irelandy there are deans and dig- 
nifariest bearing in each country the same 
titles : andriience, it has been at once 
cenpliidedf that their mode of provision 
md J^here of duty are also the same, or 
But the case is far otherwise, 
deans and dignitaries are, as such, 
the most part, sinecurists, with re- 
Mpeethble estates in land. Irish deans and 
"^^nitaries, on the other hand are, as 
^ Sticb, for the most part, working clergy- 
sneoj with cure of souls; their income 
' generally arising from the tithes of the 
'parishes which form the corps of their 
dignities, and on which they are bound to 
reside, like an^ other of the parochial 
clergy. It ii, indeed, a strange anomaly, 
but ao the fact stands, that, m several 
dioceoset, the dignitaries are among the 
, poorest of. « the clergy; for this simple 
leaion, that, in times of unsettlement, 
riieir nstates were made away with ; and 
iha^ parishes (the smallest portion of 
rii^r income) alone remained. Thus (1 
asontion but one oivtwo, out of numerous 
ttamples), the deanery of Kildare' is 
worth about 100/. per annum ; the dean- 
ery of Emly, worth about 150^. ; the arch- 
deaconry of Kildare’ is worth— nothing ; 
the mrchdeaconfy of Raphoe worth— no- 
thing. Of these last-mentioned titular 
^gmties the estates long since disappear- 
ed; and, it is presumed, they never had 
parishes annexed. One other dignity, of 
somewhat larger value, I will mention — 
|he chancellorship of Cork. The present 
worthy dignitary is, perhaps, on the pro- | 
' soription-hst of our church reformers, as ^ 
an egregious pluralist; and, on paper, a con- 
siderable pldralist he certainly appears to 
be. He holds a union of six psnshes : . St. 
KIcholas, St. Bridget, St. John of Jeru- 
salem, St. Stephen, St Mary, St. Domi- 
nick. Mow, each of these parishes should, 
according to the doctrine of to-day, have 
its own parish minister. But> how stands 
the casef The chancellor of Cork de- 
rives from these six parishes, an income of 
^^per annum. And what is the extent 
of these parishes? The parish of St. 
John of Jerusalem is — a distillery; the 
parish of St. Dominick is— a sugar-house. 
The magnitude of the remaining four 
parishes is somewhat id the same propor- 
tion. This, in truth, is a union, not of 
populous districts, but of old religious 
houses. So much for the value of con- 
plusions drawn from unexplained returns. 
But there is another class of dignitaries 


be said. 1 mean the rural deans. Of this 
body we have heard much. They have 
been repeatedly brought forward, as con- 
tributing to swell the pomp and dignity 
of the espicopal retinue, as drawing Targe 
revenues from the oppressed population, 
as constituting one great division of the 
enormous staff of the church. Mow what 
in reality are these portentous rural 
deans/ My lords, they are simply six 
or eight of the parochial clergy in each 
diocess, selected on account of their 
good character, or appointed in rotation, 
to discharge thg laborious, invidious, and 
unpaid duty, of visiting and reporting 
upon every parish in their respective dis- 
tricts. Every year, previously to the 
bishop’s visitation, and at as many other 
times as the bishop may require, they in- 
spect the glebes and glebe-houses, the 
church-yards and churches, the vestments, 
the books, the communion-plate and 
linen, and all things requisite for the de- 
ceit celebration of divine service. On 
all these particulars, they make a special 
report ; as, also, on the condition and re- 
gularity of parish registers ; on the resi- 
dence and attendance at church of the 
officiating clergy ; on the number of com- 
municanis, whether monthly or at the 
great festivals ; on the time set apart for 
the catechetical examination of young 
persons ; and the numbers actually cate- 
chised in church. Such, my lords, are 
our Irish rural deans, and such the duties 
which they perform. And it appears, 
that these idle and useless staff-officers, 
in addition to their ordinary duties, under- 
take this charge, which implies much 
labour, much travelling, sometimes no 
trivial expense— without any other recom- 
pense whatever, than the consciousness of 
oeing usefully employed. 

The incomes of the parochial clergy, 
it is somewhat difficult to ascertain. 
From the great irregularities of Irish 
payments, they are themselves frequently 
unable to calculate what they shall pro- 
bably receive in any given year. From 
these, and other circumstances^ materials 
are not in existence whence to form an 
exact average of clerical income. Avail- 
ing themselves of this inherent difficulty, 
our adversaries have swelled, at their own 
discretion, the nominal revenues of our 
poor parochial iqinisters, varying the 
amount as they found their statements 
too strong to go down. At first they as- 
sumed an average of 800/.*; then, by a 


IP paQedf respecting whom g word must : single evolution of their calculaCng ma« 
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chinery, they bring out an average of 
500/. per annum. But we have a surer 
ground of computation. At the begin* 
niog of the present year, about 80 
parishes had compounded for their tithes, 
under the act of last session. The average 
income of these parishes was about 400/.* 
But then, they were parishes of the 
higher order; and we should take a 
lower average for the benehces through- 
out Ireland. On this subject, I am, of 
course, not prepared to speak positively. 
But, from the bbst information 1 . have 
been able to pi|^cure, it is my opinion 
and belief, that, including the curates 
(whose salaries, varying from 75/. to 
iOO/. per annum, are deducted from the 
receipts of the beneficed clergy), 250/. 
would be a fair average income. In the 
year 1786, bishop Woodward calculated 
the average at 140/. : and in stating an 
increase, since that period, of eleven 
twenty-fifths, 1 have more than made al- 
lowance for any intermediate increase of 
tillage, and advance of prices. On the 
whole, 1 can affirm, with full assurance of 
correctness, that the parochial clergy of 
Ireland are by no means overpaid. And 
I w'ill add, that, in their general conduct 
and dealing, they arc by far the most 
moderate class of proprietors we have. 
If any thing, they carry indulgence to a 
fault ; especially, in giving long credit, to 
their own great loss and the ultimate dis- 
advantage of the people. What they 
receive, is considerably below their just 
right ; and 1 am prepared to show, that 
they give ample value in return. 

In considering the value given for their 
incomes by the clergy of Ireland, I wish 
in the first instance, to call attention to a 
fact, perhaps not generally known*; cer- 
tainly not much adverted, to; namely, 
their laborious and expensive preparation 
for holy orders. Our clergy, without ex- 
ception, receive an university education. 
No candidate is ordained, without produc- 
ing a testimonial, that he has taken, at 
least the first degree in Arts, at some one 
of our three universities, of Dublin, Ox- 
ford, or Cambridge: without producing, 
also, a certificate of his attendance on a 
course of divinity lectures ; and thus is 
secured a continuance at the university. 


* It has been publicly stated by the 
highest official authority^ that in the re- 
turns of settlements since made under the 
act of 1823, the average was of the most 
moderate description. 


of at least four years and a half. In IriN 
land, we have no literates : none of that 
class, who, in this country, prepare them* 
selves by private study, at a trifling cost/ 
for the profession of the church. 1 say 
not this, as meaning to cast the least re- 
flection on a very meritorious and useful 
body of men. I merely wish to impress 
the fact upon your lordships, that our« 
Irish clergy all receive an expensive edu- 
cation. They are for the most part well 
connected : the sons of our nobility, gen- 
try, and clergy. Many of them having 
relinquished better worldly prospects, for 
the church; the parents of the majoritj^ 
have expended on their educafion a sum 
which might have established them in se- 
veral respectable walks of life ; and to all 
of them, befori they.have once officiated 
in divine service, or performed a single act 
of clerical duty, the church and the nation 
have contracted a debt, which is but 
frequently ill paid. 

But, the quality of the education receiv- 
ed by our Irish clergy is fully commensu- 
rate with the expense incurred ; and hero 
it is my duty to advert to the place in 
which, for the most part that education is 
conferred — my loved and venerated parent 
the University of Dublin : a duty which I 
shall the more readily perform, as, though 
indebted to that seminary for my edu- 
cation, I have not had the honour of being 
permanently connected with it as a fellow. 
The character of this University is essen- 
tial to my subject : for, on the quality of 
the education there bestowed, m,ust de- 
pend the qualifications of the Irish 
clergy. 

The university, which, in* its earliest 
days, (produced Usher, the most profound- 
ly learned olTspring and ornament of the 
Reformation ; and Loflus, in oriental let- 
ters rivalled only by his great coeval Po- 
cock|: which afterwards sent forth, to shine 
among the foremost of our Augustan age 
Parnel, the chastest of our poets; Swifl, 
the purest of our prose writers ; and Berke- 
ley. the first of our metaphysicians : 
which formed^ nearly in our own time, 
perhaps within the recollection of some 
noble lords who hear me, Goldsmith, our 
most natural depictor of life and manners ; 
Burke the greatest philosophic states- 
man of his own or any other age or coun- 
try— and, why should I not add, Grat- 
tan, the eloquent assertor of his country’g 
rights, the parent of Irish independence t 

^e university which sent forth such 
men, is not now degenerating, b not like- 
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4^gmemte from her ancient rank 
imd liame^ and need not blush to be com- • 
pared witli either university of England, j 
^ this lubjecti if I speak with more than : 
hpoiiQtoo interest, 1 speak, at the same | 
lliKMi advisedly, and from inti- ' 

ilBiie acquaintance with the facts. The | 
iid^se of study there laid down, the rules j 
tff discipline there enjoined, are well 
mown to me ; and how those studies are 
dh^ed, and how that discipline, is admi- j 
nistered under the learned, wise, and ex- ' 
ceUent person who presides over that uni- j 
versity, I could abundantly and most satis- ' 
factorily testify, were I not restrained by ' 
the consideration, that, from early youth, 
that person has been among the most fa- 
miliar and most cordial of my friends. 

I mm aware, ^indeed, that Dublin has 
been called the silent sister;” in altu- 
fiiim, it may be presumed, to the compara- 
tNiriy small number of Irish authors. But 
epithets are easily bestowed, and witti- 
cism is often ' courted, at the expense of 
truth and candour. For what, I would 
eak, is the parent of authorship ? Surely, 
after the stimulus of want, it is literary 
leisure ; and, if comparison is to be at all 
instituted (and the comparison, in this 
itistaiice, is purely defensive), we should 
look to the opportunities of literary leisure 
respectively enjoyed, by the Irish and 
English universities. Thus, then, or near- 
ly thus, the case will be found to stand. 
In Oxford, there are colleges and halls, 

^ heads of hopses, 56.5 fellows, and about 
1,700 students. In Cambridge 17 colleges 
and halls, 17 heads of houses, 400 fellows, 
and 18,000 students. Inthetwo English uni* 
versities, cohjointly, 4*1 colleges and halls, 
41 heads of houses, and 965 fellows, for 
the education of about 3,500 youths. In 
Ireland, on the other hand, we have un- 
fortunately not abounded in muniheent j 
patrons of learning. A royal foundress 
and royal benelactors, we have had : but 
the University of Dublin was founded at a 
penod, when the zeal for thus promoting 
good letters had gone by. Accordingly, 
we have hut one college, one provost, and 
twenty* five fellows, for the education of 
about 1,500 under-graduates. These 
twenty-six most learned men, who attained 
their present honourable rank after years 
of intense study, and tivrough the most ar- 
duous literary competitionin the world, have 
upon their shoulders the instruction and 
government of J ,500 young men ; and thus 
oodupied, they cerlaitily have little redun- 
dant time for die pleasures rnid the pains 


of authorship. Yet, occupied as they 
are, they contribute more than their pro- 
portion to the common stock of let- 
ters ; I could specify very many, and 
and very able works of their production, 
in most departments of science and litera- 
ture ; and, on this score, I should not he- 
sitate a comparison, I will not say with 
equal, but with superior numbers, of your 
first scholars in either university of Eng- 
land. The junior members of our univer- 
sity, unprovided with fellowships, and un- 
able to linger in that lettered retirement, 
which in your colleges apd halls is so de- 
lightfully provided, must, on the comple- 
tion of their under-graduate course, at 
once go forth into the various active walks 
of life ; and, under these circumstances, 
it is not wonderful, that literature is, in 
Ireland, little pursued as a profession. 
But authorship is not the only, nor, per- 
haps, the best criterion of a manly educa- 
tion. It is in real life, it is from professional 
exertions, it is from that ability, that readi- 
ness, that sound knowledge, which present 
themselves in the daily walks of business, 
that w'e are to estimate the true value 
and 'extent of university attainments. 
And here 1 do not blush for my country. 
Of our clergy I do not now speak : that 
shall presently be done. But, looking to 
the different professions, I can say, that 
our physicians are skilful, learned, 
and sagacious ; that our school of surgery 
is confessedly one of the first in Europe; 
that our bar, in legal knowledge, in con- 
stitutional principles, in appropriate elo- 
quence, and in a constantly available fund 
of general information, stands pre-eminent- 
ly high. In this House, at the beginning 
of the session, I rejoiced to hear the eu- 
logy pronounced, with an eloquence 
worthy of its object, of a distinguished 
character, whom I love, admire, and re- 
vere— the lord chfef justice of Ireland ; 
an eulogy, certainly not superior to his 
merits : but this eminent person would be 
tlie first to allow, with generous satisfac- 
tion, that, on tile Irish bench, and 
at tiie Irish bar, are several, though not 
his rivals, yet his equals. And how were 
■these men formed ? My lords, with 
few exceptions, they were formed at the 
Irish university, by the Irish clergy. And, 
may I be allowed to soy, the benefits of 
our divinity school extend far beyond the 
clerical order. The impulse tiiere com- 
municated acts very remarkably upon the 
Irish bar.' From an early period, I have 
been in habits of intimacy wit)i iiiany«of 
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(hat lean>ed body-<^about thirty yMM 
ago, I well recollect, the juni<w‘ members, 
of it, especially, were unhappily tinctured 
with infidelity, through the writings prin- 
cipally of Mr. Gibbon, then at the height 
of his fashionable popularity. At that 

i )eriod, a young lawyer in Ireland would 
lave blushed to be detected in the study 
of the bible. But what is now the case ? 
My lords, I do not know^ in the comnau* 
nity, a more exemplary, a more moral, 
a more religious body of ajen, than 
the Irish bar. Familiar wfth the general 
laws of evidence, they have studied to the 
best purpose, the evidences of theChris* 
tian faith ; and several of the most emi- 
nent are well read in the original scriptures, 
in biblical criticism, and in theology at large. 
A fact of the last importance : for, since 
the Union,, the bar has become incom- 
parably the most induential body we pos- 
sess in Ireland ; and has long given the 
tone to our best general society. Now 
whence, I would ask, has the bar of Ire- 
land derived this knowledge, whence this 
proficiency in religion ? The answer is 
plain ; — from the university in which they 
have been trained : from the clergy with 
whom they associate, with whom they are 
linked in friendship; not only the clergy 
of the metropolis, but those whom they 
meet in their vacationai retirements, and 
those who sometimes produce in our 
Dublin pulpits, the fruits of laborious 
days and nights, passed in (he seclusion 
of some country benefice. This is a pub- 
lic service rendered by the Irish clergy; 
and the extent of this service can be ap- 
preciated only by those, who, from their 
own personal recollection and experience, 
are (jnalificd to compare the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland now, with the state of so- 
ciety in Ireland thirty years ago. 

On the learned professional labours of 
the Irish clergy, 1 must say somewhat: it 
shall be brief. I will not travel to Ire- 
land for the purpose ; a specimen of 
these labours is on the table, and in 
the hands of a large proportion of the 
British public. The valuable Family Bible 
prepared by Bishop Mant and Dr. Doyley, 
aud sanctioned and circulated by the ve- 
nerable Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, while it contains excellent con- 
tributions from living ornaments of the 
English branch of our church, can rank 
also, among its best contributors, Irish 
divines of the present day. I shall name 
three : Dr. Hales, in learning and labour 
a man of other centuries, when, to use 


the language of our late good old kiiig^ 
there w«re giants in the land ; Dr. GraviO 
the defender of the Mosaic economy, and 
the assertor.of Apostolic truth and sober- 
ness; and Archbishop Magee, who, gave 
a deadly wound to the heresy of Socinoa, 
not in Ireland, for there it has not dated 
to rear its head, but in this country i and' 
the Englisb clergy, and the English peo- 
ple will not readily forget, that (o an irish 
divine they are indebted for the best expo- 
sure extant of heretical practices upon 
the text of the Shcred volume. • ^ 

But it if said, Chat the Irish porochinl 
clergy are a profitless burthen ; it ii tiiilk 
that no attempt^ has ever beetf made 10 
show any services performed by tte 
church in Ireland, in return for ks oiimrw 
mous income. If this, my lords/ were 
the fact, if no such attempt has beev^ 
made (and how much otherwise this mat- 
ter stands, is well known to the reading 
public), the fault shall not rest with me, 
if such an assertion again be hazarded. I 
rejoice to meet the challenge: I will at 
once join issue on the point. But, in the 
first place. I must say, that, if the present 
race of clergy were inefficient, it would be 
utterly unfair that tlie ministerial succes- 
sion for ever, that the Protestant religion 
for ever, should pay the penalty for this lack 
of service. The proposition has been 
gravely made, that the present occupants 
should enjoy their incomes for life, aifd 
that the incomes of their successors should 
be curtailed ; that is, according to the 
judgment of our adversaries, that the de- 
linquents shall enjoy their ilbdeserved 
possessions, while their unoffending, per- 
haps exemplary successors, shall he plun- 
dered and despoiled. My lords, in com- 
mon equity, 1 must say directly the re- 
verse, If the present clergy be delin- 
quents, let them be punished ; if useless, 
let them be cashiered, and an efficient 
clergy planted in their room. This is my 
doctrine; this is the clear justice of the" 
case. But, I am bold to say, the present 
clergy are a most useful, a most exem- 
plary, a most indefatigable class of men. 
Exceptions, indeed, there may and must 
be ; and no man regrets more deepl 5 % and 
no man would censure more willingly, any 
and every such exception that unhappily 
exists. But the general character of our 
clergy is unimpeachable; the body at 
large is sound and serviceable. And I 
fearlessly maintain, that the)' give iull 
value for their emoluments ; that, if they 
were removed, or if their incomes were 
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materially abridgedi many parti of Ireland 
would link into barbarism and helpless 
destitution* 

Respecting the strictly ecclesiastical 
senrices of our parochial clergy, this is 
neither the place where they ought to be 
detailed, nor the tribunal before which they 
can be judged. I shall therefore confine 
myself to a few definite and tangible facts ; 
and 1 shall avoid touching on the servic^ 
of the clergy in the north of Ireland. Their 
character stands deservedly high ; and xs^y 
right reverend friends near me. are abuna* 
antly qualified to attest their merits. But 
I have been favoured with authentic re- 
turns from the city of Dublin, and from 
both of Munster, and Leinster, 
which t have abstracted a few par- 
ticulalrs, to be laid before your lordships. 
This abstraqi 1 shall take the liberty to 
Wd; making this one previous remark, 
that the proportion borne to the general 
ccngregation, by the attendants at the 
sacrament, and by the children publicly 
catechised, is, in my judgment, the best 
criterion of parochial diligence and zeal. 
In these statements, it is not so much my 
object to mark the number of Protestant 
' parishioners, as to point attention to this 
proportion. In many instances, from 
causes in operation for a course of cen« 
Curies, the members of our established 
church are comparatively few ; but, from 
the attention paid to these few, we may 
' fairly infer what would be effected, were 
the numbers more considerable. 

City of Limerick. — In this city are four 
churqnes': three parochial, including the 
cathedral, which is also a parish church ; 
and one chapel of ease, in the gift of the 
earl of Limerick. On Sundays, the at- 
tendants at morning service average 1 ,^00. 
The aggregate number of communicants 
in thie year, is 5,650. The children ex- 
amined for catechetical premiums, under 
the superintendence of the bishop and 
clergy, 400. In the cathedral, divine 
service is performed three times each Sun- 
day, and once on every weqk-day. Ser- 
mons are preached both in the mornings 
and evenings of Sundays, and in the 
morning of every church holiday. In the 
other churches, divine service is perform- 
ed twice on Sunday, once on Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and all church holidays. 
And at festivals, there is an early sacra- 
ment for the accommodation, more es- 
pecially, of the lower classes. 

Diocess of Ferns and Leighlin. — In nine 
towns or parishes of this united diocess, 


there are 9,877 parishioners, 1,816 com- 
municants at festivals, and 1,057 children 
publicly catechised. The other parishes ' 
in the diocess, from which, by the kind- 
ness of the bishop, I possess returns, 
afford a similar proportion. Monthly 
communion is constant. 

Diocess of Cork.— In eight towns of 
this diocess, the monthly communicants 
are 8,360 ; the children examined by the 
clergy for catechetical premiums, 2,472. 
The villages and country parishes keep 
pace with this* proportion. 

City of Cork.— -Seven churches. Amount 
pf congregations, 6,800; monthly com- 
municants, 692; communicants at festi- 
vals, 2,205; children catechised at church, 
871 ; children examined for catechetical 
premiums, 1,200 ; average of weekly col- 
lections for poor, in churches, 20/. 18s. 4d. ; 
aggregate for one year of weekly collec- 
tions, 1,081/. 7s. 4d. ; raised by charity 
sermons, in four years, 2,160/. In 
each church, the sacrament is administered 
at least once a month, besides festivals ; 
in some churches, once a fortnight. Pray- 
ers in all the churches, on Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and all church holidays ; in some 
of them, every day in each alternate week. 
Every facility is given, by early services 
at 7 and 8 o’clock in the morning on Sun- 
days, to the poor, who cannot appear 
clothed as they might wish to be, in a city 
church at noon. The catechetical ex- 
aminations for premiums are conducted 
remarkably well. All the clergy in and 
about Cork act as examiners : the dean, 
or, in his absence, the archdeacon, ex- 
amines the higher classes for medals. The 
bishop hi itiself invariably attends, and dis- 
tributes the premiums. 

City of Dublin.— In six of the parish 
churches (the others are proportionally 
attended) the average amounts are as fol- 
lows : — Number of attendants at morning 
service, 9,800 ; monthly communicants, 
1,165; communicants at festivals, 6,659; 
cases in which the sacrament is received 
throughout the year, in these six churches, 
without regarding the repetition of the 
same person, S4,l80; alms collected week- 
ly, and at sacraments, in these six churches, 
2,360/.; children catechised in five of 
these churches on Sundays, 1,340: The 
number of catechumens tn the sixth church 
has not been returned ; but it is above the 
average of the other five.— At the two ca- 
thedrals, the cfingregations are limited 
only by the extent of the buildings : on a 
rough calculation, they average at from 
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2,000 to 3,000. The charity sertncuis 
preached in 6ve of the above-mentioned 
► churches produce annually 2,000/,; into 
this calculation, St. Peter’s church, and 
the Magdalen Asylum (in which are many 
charity sermons each year), are not taken. 
In a single parish, church (St. Mary’s), 
there is a congregation of 2,700 ; monthly 
communicants, 480 ; festival communi- 
cants, 2,1()0; children catechised, 630; 
average annual collection of weekly and 
sacramental alms, 530/.; collection at pa- 
rochial charily sermons, ^50/. In the 
church of St. Peter, last Easter day, the 
communicants were 2,000 ; the Sunday 
collections, 520/. In addition to their 
strictly pastoral employment, the clergy 
of Dublin are, for the most part, members 
of different charitable boards, and gover- 
nors and inspectors of the various hos- 
pitals and schools. They are, in truth, 
indefatigable, and their whole time is de*- 
voted to their duties. 

These statements do very imperfect jus- 
tice to the subject : and I wish them to be 
considered merely as brief specimens of 
what might be abundantly adduced. 
Enough, however, has appeared to show, 
that the Irish clergy do not slumber on 
their post ; that, as opportunities are mi- 
nistered to them, they are instant in sea- 
son, and out of season, at the call not 
only of duty and conscience, but of taste 
and inclination. For such services prove 
more than mere activity ; they could not 
thus be performed, unless th^ieart were 
in the work. 

There is one particular service, on 
which afew words must besaid. In Ireland, 
it is well known, we have no legal fund 
for the poor. Much, indeed, is done by 
private beneficence; mucli, to their honour 
be it spoken, by those very classes of so- 
ciety, who, in England, would them- 
selves be objects of parochial relief. The 
Irish widow has not even her cruise of 
oil, and barrel of meal ; but she freely 
shares her last potatoe with the beggar at 
the door of her miserable hut. One fund, 
however, there is, which, though not 
large, is available beyond its pecuniary 
amount. In all our parish churches, dur- 
ing divine service, on the first day of the 
week, after the manner of primitive times, 
a collection is made for the relief of the 
poor ; and this fund is largely indebted to 
the Christian exertions of the parochial 
clergy. In the larger congregations, the 
sums thus raised are considerable*; in the 
smaller, often above what might be ex- 
VOL. XI- 


pectedi: and in many instances the ambunt 
is almost, and sometimes altogether, ap- 
plied in aid of the poor Roman Catholic 
population. In addition, charity sermons 
are preached in all great towns ; and the 
contributions are on a scale unknown in 
England, where there are other modes of 
relief. In Limerick, in Waterford, . in 
Cork, above all, in Dublin, the stims. 
raised exclusively in the churches of the 
establishment,, and by the eloquence of 
the established clergy, are of a iftagnitude, 
which, considering the* poverty of the 
people, and the embarrassments which 
unhappily prevail, is truly astomshing. Be- 
fore the depreciation of the times, TCKOf; 
800/. 1,000/. 1,200/. were no uncommoii 
collections, at a single sermon. 
tinguished Christian orator, the late Idt 
mented dean Kirwan, in the course of his 
ministry in our church, a space of about 
twenty years, raised by sermons within 
the city of Dublin, the sum of 75,000/. 
But for the exertion^, indeed, of our cler- 
gy, many of our largest and best charita- 
ble institutions woulanot now exist. And 
while they have done much directly, they 
have done more consequentially. They 
have thus produced agenerally diffused spi- 
rit of beneficence, which enters into the 
character of the people, and which the 
people cannot forget to have been nurt ured 
and matured, by the same Christian elo-^ 
quence and feeling, which gave birth to it. 
And here, I am led to say a few words 
on the manner in which divine service is 
performed by the Irish clergy. Varieties 
in manner, there must be ; and, in such a 
body, some, doubtless, will be found, who 
are careless, some who are ihjudicious : 
but I assert not more than 1 have ascer-^ 
tained, when I bear testimony, that the 
clergy men of Ireland are, generally speak- 
ing, eminent in decency, in solemnity, in 
impressiveness, in sense and feeling of the 
Liturgy, in spund doctrine, ' in moral pa- 
thos, and in manly eloquence. It has 
been my lot to hear warm eulogies pro- 
nounced by rather fastidious Englishmen, 
on the manner of officiating, both in the 
reading-desk and the pulpit, of those Irish 
clergymen who occasionally , visit this 
country. And I can pronounce with cer- 
tainty, that these are not, in any respect, 
superior to numbers who remain at home. 
In Dublin, several are deservedly distin- 
guished : but, to a nice observer, the per* 
formance of divine service in many of owr 
country parishes would, perhaps, be yet 
more striking. For my own part, if I 
4D . 
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v^ished to give an intelligent stranger, of 
good taste and of religious temper, a fa- 
Tourable ioipression of our Irish clergy, I 
should be apt to lead him unawares, into 
one of nur remote and unfrequented coun- 
try >churcheB, and there to let him hear 
an unpretending pastor offer up his own 
prayers, and the prayers of two or three 
villagers, gathered together in the name, 
and for the worship, of their common mas- 
ter. It was in a church of this descrip- 
tion, that dn incident occurred some years 
ago, which may not be unworthy of your 
lordships’ notice. A French lady, of the 
Roman Catholic religion, well educated, 
abd of intellectual habits, chanced, on a 
Sunday morning, to attend divine service 
ki thii?, church. The sacrament was to be 
administered ; the lady asked permission 
to remain, and witness its celebration. A 
aihgie clergyman officiated; and, as the 
, congregation was small, the communicants 
very few ; but on returning with the 
fhends whom she accompanied, she de- 
clared, that, thouglj^ accustomed to the 
splendid ritual of her own church, in all 
the pomp and circumstance of continental 
worship, so awful a service she had never 
witnessed in her life. 

My lords, 1 ani quite aware, that, in 
many parts of Ireland, the parochial clergy 
have a narrow field of strictly spiritual 
labour. This circumstance is regarded 
by some with unraingled regret ; by others, 
I am sorry to say, with malignant triumph : 
but 1 must rather consider it in the light 
of a providential compensation as one of 
those wi^e and profound adjustments, 
which makes seeming evil the cause of 
predominating good. For, from the pe- 
culiar situation of those very parts of Ire- 
land, the clergy there stationed, have most 
important civil, social,, and moral services 
to perform ; which, if their time were fully 
or largely occupied in ecclesiastical ser- 
vices, they might be unable.to discharge 
and, which if they did not discharge, 1 
know not what would become of a miser- 
able peasantry, deserted, as they are, by 
their natural guardians and protectors. 

And here, I am inevitably obliged to 
touch upon a great and lamentable evil, 
the chief bane of Ireland ; i do so with 
sorrow and reluctance. I do not bring th 
matter forward for any invidious, for any 
hostile, for any indirect purpose. The 
merits, or demerits, individually Or collec- 
tively, of the class of men to whom 1 must 
allude, it is not for me to appreciate; and 
if, at any time, they, like the clergy, shal' 


lecome o1)ject8 of parliamentary discus- 
lion, it IS openly and directly, not by a 
tide wind, and while another subject is 
)erore the House, that their case should 
le examined. ^ I shall advert, then, to the 
bsence of landed proprietors, merely so 
ar as my dutjr demands ; and because, 
without adverting to that absence, with- 
ut keeping its consequences steadfastly 
n view, no manner of justice can be done 
;o the efficiency of the Irish clergy. 

The system.of Irish absenteeship is, in- 
deed, a calamity beyond our grasp or 
comprehension ; and, for the sake both of 
my own feelings, and the feelings of others, 
I shall be very brief upon this subject. In 
truth, I am utterly at a loss ^how to ex- 
press myself. The reality of wide-spread 
suffering which it has been iny lot to wit- 
ness, is so vast and overwhelming, that I 
am afraid to calculate, and yet more un- 
willing to imagine, its extent. One or 
wo facts I will simply mention, which 
concern the counties of my own diocess. 
1 derive them from what I believe to be 
competent authority. By a calculation 
made with considerable pains, it appears, 
that from the county of Limerick alone, 
is annually withdrawn, by absentee pro- 
prietors, the sum of 300,000/. ; from the 
county of Kerry, the sum of 150,000/. In 
the latter county, a person may travel for 
twenty miles together, without seeing the 
residence of a single gentleman except 
the glebe-houses of the parochial clergy."^ 

My lords ; I should be sorry to impute 
blame indiscriminately to all classes of ab- 
sentees. Some are absent unavoidably, 
in the discharge of great public duties : 
these persons, in the intervals of their offi- 
cial employment, often visit their estates ; 
while absent, they are conferring impor- 
tant national benefits; and, when their 
more public career is completed, they are 
apt to settle at home. Against such men, 
there is no ground of complaint. 

Another class of absentees, as they are 

* This statement I can corroborate by 
the testimony of an intelligent English 
agent, employed in Ireland, during the 
distress of 1822, by the London Commit- 
tee. The county of Kerry is very moun- 
tainous, thickly inhabited, but there are 
scarcely any resident gentlemen. With 
regard to the county of Kefry, the gentry 
are very thinly scattered over th^country, 
so large^a portiombelonging to absentees.’’ 
—Report of London Committee, pp. 123, 
125. 
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among the most excusable, so they are land ; but gradually she felt that unioi^ 
the most considerate : 1 mean, those Eng- to be a public blessing. And so it will 
lish gentlemen and noblemen, who pos- be with Ireland. And I venture to pre- ' 
/sess Irish estates. Among these are to diet, that, for the introduction of improve^ 
be found some of the vei^ best landlords ment, of comfort, and prosperity, we shall 
in the whole country. They carry into be primarily indebted to the English pro- 
their Irish properties the principle of Eng- prietors of Irish estates, 
lish landlords ; a principle which ought to But, there is a third class, of which t 
obtain in every country. It consists in am unable to speak in extenuating terms, 
this — the establishment of a fair propor- My duty compels me (end it is a painful, 
tion between the rent to be paid, and the duty) to call them, ,by the only name 
profits to be enjoyed, by the occupying which can describe them— mere Irish ab- 
tenant. In this and oilier particulars, sentees. Irish absenteeship has no bowels; 
several English proprietors are examples it has no principles. I speak not here af 
of what landlords ought to be, and their individuals ; I speak of the system. Eng- 
tenantry flourish acordingly. Sometimes, lish proprietors of Irish estates have the*r 
indeed, thi benefits designed for the oc- hearts softened by the tenantry, among 
copying tem^nt, are intercepted by the whom they live. But pure Irish abseii- 
race of middletuen ; but that evil has al- teeship has no sucbjcompensationJ^There- 
ready been diminished, and is likely to be are no present objects to keep the affeo- 
diminished yet more extensively. Mean- .tions in healthful exercise ; and where the 
time, in English proprietors, we have ex- affections are not thus exercised, th^y 
amplcs of a superior kind, who come over must wither and dry up. A distant te- 
occasionally to visit and reside upon their nantry, never visited and never seen, 
Irish estates. One, in particular, I feel it under these circumstances, seems to be 
my duty to name ; a noble person, from considered like one of those ingenious 
whom, on certain political questions, I am contrivances which I have admired at his 
obliged to differ ; but for whose private majesty’s Mint, a mere system of maclii- 
qualitics 1 entertain the most sincere re- nefy for the putting forth of so much 
sped : I mean the duke of Devonshire, coin. I am compelled to say, and I 
Not satisfied with being an indulgent land- grieve to say it, that the most afflicting 
lord, not satisfied with having for years part of a clergyman’s social duty consists 
expended on works of public utility, and in vain, fruitless efforts to wring a wretched 
within his own estates, a large portion of dole, which might keep alive the starving 
his Irish revenues — he fitted up his noble, paupers on his deserted estate, from the 
but heretofore neglected castle of Lis- mere Irish absentee — to extract sun- 
more, and thither, surrounded by his beams from cucumbers. This, with some 
“ troops of friends,” he resorted season honourable exceptions, barely sufficient 
after season, and for months together to establish the rule, I can affirm lobe the 
gladdened his tenantry with the light of strict truth. ♦ • 

a landlord’s countenance. This, ray lords, My lords ; it would be matter of pain- 
is an example to be held up to public ful but not unprofitable information, by 
praise and imitation ; and it wilf be imi- any system of returns called for and sub- 
tated. I speak advisedly when I say, that mitted to ibis House, it were possible to 
others of the same class are preparing, ascertain flie proportion of Irish absentee 
not occasionally, but periodically, to visit incorhe, exj>ended on useful and charit- 
Ireland, that they may improve it. And able objects, for the advantage of that 
I trust that, ere long, it will come to be country whence it is derived. It is to be 
the received principle, that English pro- feared, we /should And a lamentable dis- 
prietors will give to their Irish estates, a crepancy eff amount, between the vast ex- 
fair proportion of their residence and re- actions, and the trivial contributions. One 
venue, as they do to their estates in York- case may be taken as a specimen it was 
shire, or in Cornwall. Then will Ireland vouched, during this session, in another 
begin and continue, to feel the benefits of House, onthe most unimpeachableauthor- 
the legislative Union. Hitherto she has ily. In a certain western county of Ire- 
expericnced only its drawbacks and dis- land, during the calamitous summer of 
advantages. But so it was in Scotland. 1S22, a subscription was raised for the 
For several years, the ^miseries and the relief of the poor, by the resident gentry, 
distractions of that country seemed only landholders, and clergy. Application 
to be enhanced . by her union with Eng- ^ibr assistance was made to the absentee. 
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proprietors, who annually abstract fVom 
that county the sum of eighty-three thou- 
sand pounds. And what was the amount 
of their congregated munificence ? My 
lords, it was — eighty-three pounds ! Not 
« farming in the pound of tlieir annual 
Irish income! Had these proprietors 
beoii resident ,at home, this never could 
have happened. They could not have 
witnessed the complicated wretchedness 
of famine, of nakedness,' and of disease, 
without some effort to relieve it. But, 
they were Irish absentees ; and their con- 
tribution amounted to eighty-three pounds. 

None, my lords, but a resident 
know (and the satisfaction is a melancholy I 
one) how much may be done with the { 
Irish ^peasantry, by the unsophisticated 
kindness of a few individuals of the supc- 
tior classes, scattered here and there, over 
a poor and populous district. The sails'* 
faction is melancholy : for it is impossible, 
not to compare the much that might be 
done, witli the little that is done. Some 
districts, however, are more fortunate. 
There are noblemen in this House, resi- 
dent Irish noblemen, who feel with the 
poet, that 

All earthly joys are less, 

Than this .one joy, of doing kindnesses." 

It were indejicate to name those who are 
present, but I see noblo lords in their 
places, whose habitual residence hi the 
midst of their tenantry is a great and 
public benefit. One noble carl, my neigh- 
bour and my friend, 1 saw in an earlier 
part of this evening, but 1 do not see him 
now : and in his absence, 1 may say, that, 
which in his presence could not properly 
be said ; — that hia residence in the vicinity 
of Limerick is a blessing, not only to that 
imihediate district, but to the whole coun- 
ty. It is not merely, that, by considerate 
indulgence, he has enabled his tenantry 
to bear up under the pressure oTthe times; 
it is not that by judicious and gradual im- 
provements, undertaken not Trom osten- 
tation but on principle, he has provided 
employment, during a long course of years, 
for multitudes, who must otherwise have 
perished ; it is not that by well-regulated 
acts of bounty, he and his family are im- 
proving the habits, promoting the industry, 
and providing for the education, of the 
surrounding poor — it is not all this which 
gives value to his character as an Irish 
country gentleman : it is that unaffected 
kindness of heart, and integrity of pur- 
pose, which prove all to be genuine; which 
are i#it ana understood by the people; 


and which mark him out as the fit sue* 
cessor of a father, whose virtues as a land- 
lord were not less distinguished than the 
ability, integrity, and manly firmness, 
which he displayed in the first judicial sta- 
tion of his country, 

I bear in ray heart an absent friend, the 
kinsman and the pupil of the great Mr. 
Burke ; aman worthy of the pains bestowed 
upon him; superior to the expectations en- 
tertained of him, yet those expectations 
were high— at the time they must have ap- 
peared sanguine. Such a man it were pre- 
sumption in me to eulogise : I will only 
say that, foregoing all that is estimable 
and delightful in the best £ngt.8h society, 
the first society in the worl^— when he 
returned from the service o/ his country 
covered with honourable scart^, he retired 
to his native land, to his few paternal 
acres, to the bosom of his tenantry, and 
there devotes his time, his thoughts, his 
heart, his sound practical wisdom, liis dis- 
tinguished talents, to the improvement of 
the peasantry of Ireland. But the praise 
of general Bourke has been publicly 
proclaimed in this country ; it is yet 
more touchingly pronounced at home, 
in the daily and nightly prayers and bless- 
ings, 4)f an attached and grateful popula- 
tion. 

Would to God, that many would go 
and do likewise ! Then should 1 be 
spared the necessity of enumerating some 
of the most laborious services of the pa- 
rochial ministers of Ireland. But, in many 
parts of that country, especially those 
parts where the clergy have least profes- 
sional employment, they are the chief, too 
frequently the sole moral prop and stay. 
And, from the highest to the lowest rank 
and order, they are indefatigable, in every 
social and civil service. In that very pro- 
vince from whence I have adduced a me- 
lancholy instance of absentee penury, 
during the same calamitous season of 1822, 
it pleased Providence to raise up a dif- 
fusive instrument of good, and that instru- 
ment a churchman. If the London 
Distress Committee, if its honourable and 
worthy chairman, were asked, who, at that 
period, stood foremost in every act of be- 
neficence, and labour of love, they would, 
with one voice, pronounce — the arch- 
bishop of Tuam : from morning to night, 
from extremity to extremity of his pro- 
vince, at once the main-spring, the regu- 
lator, the minute-hand of the whole chari- 
table system. As distress deepened and 
spread abroad, he multiplied himself, he 
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seemed gifted with a sort of moral ubi- 
quity. He proved himself worthy to rank 
with Marseilles’ good bishop,” and, hand 
in hand with him, to go down to the 
latest posterity, among the benefactors of 
mankind. 

But, such humane exertions were by 
no means confined to the higher orders of 
the church. From observation and ex- 
perience facts, I can testify, that, at 
that period, especially in the districts 
where such instrumentality^as most need- 
ful, the clergy in general were instant, in 
season an^ out of season, to meet every 
emergency. As collectors and distribu- 
tors of bounty ; as purveyors of food, as 
parcellers Sd* employment, as overseers of 
labour, on r^ds, in bogs, in public works^ 
—by their exertions in these and similar 
departments, the Irish peasantry of those 
deserted districts (under Providence) were 
saved from famine, and its attendant pes- 
tilence, and I would hope, were formed 
to permanent habits of industry, morality, 
and grateful feeling. 

For these labours of our clergy did not 
cease with the emergency of 1822. Eng- 
lish bounty had been not merely full, but 
overflowing ; and hence, the London Com- 
mittee were enabled to make provision, in 
the ten most distressed countics'of Ireland, 
for lasting improvement. In each of these 
counties, a considerable fund has been 
appropriated, under the management of a 
board of trustees, for the promotion of in- 
dustry, chiefly in the v^ay of charitable 
loans ; and here the parochial clergy are 
among the co-operators. They exert 
themselves to encourage the cultivation of 
flax ; to superintend the manufacture of 
wheels ; to distribute with their own hands 
the implements so manufactured ; to pay 
domiciliary visits, for the purpose of ob- 
serving and ascertaining the progress of 
industry — and this, not as it might be in 
an English parish^ through the* collected 
and concentrated population of a village, 
perhaps, and its small surrounding terri- 
tory, but through bogs, across mountains, 
over miles of scarcely accessible country, 
swarming with a distressed population. 1 
can lay my finger, not only on parishes, 
but districts in Munster, where the judi- 
cious exertions of the parochial clergy are 
absolutely creating manuiacture, and giv- 
ing new spring and alacrity to the peo- 
ple. . Missionaries of civjlisation, they are, 
in this way, preparing for the social, and 
moral, and, ultimately, the religious Im- 
provement! ^of a most improveable po- 


pulation. These things I state not on my 
own sole authority : 1 appeal to the pub- 
lished report of the Irish Distress Com- 
mittee. 1 appeal also to the Commons* 
report on the state of the Irish poor, now 
on the table of this House. The fact is, 
that public attention is beginning to 
be fixed upon the clergy, in a more just, 
and more favourable point of view, than 
heretofore. Improvements are taking 
place in the body; and those improvements 
will continue progressive. I pledge iny- 
self that the clergy, the improving clergy 
of Ireland, will be found the best instru- 
ments by which to raise the character, to 
better the condition, and to increase th4 
availablcness for all national purposes, 
that country, *now, perhaps, a burtbet)! 
but hereafter, we will hope, a strength, 
a bulwark, a fortress of the empire. 
For this I will pledge myself; always 
provided you do nojt tamper with tne 
church. Then, indeed, I could not *be 
e(}ually hopeful ; we cannot make bricks 
without straw. 

In the anticipation of good public re- 
sults from the services of the parochial 
clergy, I am the more hopeful, because 
those services have been, not occasional, 
not temporary, not the mere result of fer- 
mentitious fervor. No, my lords, in the 
midst of hindrances and obstructions to 
general improvement, which they could 
not remove, the Irish clergy have, during* 
a long course of years, been exercising 
the most unobtrusive, but the most bene- 
ficial influence. Hospitals, dispensaries, 
alms-houses, charitable institutions of every 
kind, have by them been visited, inspect- 
ed, regulated, founded — kept alive, I 
may say, either by their own £unds, or by 
funds raised through their exertions. Fre- 
auently their own houses are dispensaries 
tor the neighbouring poor. I know a 
clergyman, with a good benefice, but a 
large family, who denied himself even the 
most moderate use of wine, that he might 
bestow it on the poor sick persons of his 
neighbourhood. In country parishes, in- 
deed, the parish minister is often a sort of 
universal agent for the poorer population ; 
the intercessor with their landlords, the 
writer of their letters, the recoverer of 
their lost or embezzled property. The 
uneducated part of my countrymen, 
though shrewd and talented, are, in world- 
ly business, singularly helpless; many, 
fo^ example, have had near relatives in 
the army and navy, whose effect#, after 
their death, they are at a. loss to procure ; 
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manjr have bad friends^ adventurers on the 
Continent or in America, from whom 
property has rightfully descended to them : 
the Irish having, from unhappy circum- 
sianpet^ been a migratory people. In 
siich caiHes, the poor have, too frequently, 
bc^n the prey of hireling scribes ; some- 
tin^, It must be« feared, of a class raised 
somewhat higher in life, who avail them- 
selves of the simple-hearted, unsuspecting 
confidence reposed in them, to commit 
the bdsest and most unpardonable frauds. 
But a resource is at hand in the parochial 
clergy : they write letters for these poor 
people to the War-office and the Navy-of- 
fice; they aid them with their counsel; they 
investigate and advocate their claims ; and 
when those claims as it often will happen, are 
fanciful, they induce them to relinquish vain 
expectations, and industriously to apply 
themselves to their properbusiness. In fact, 
the clergy are often*^ the sole protectors of 
the people. On this topic some detail 
has been inevitable; for the Irish parish 
minister has offices to discharge, the na- 
ture aUd necessity of which can hardly be 
apprehended in this country, blest, as it 
is# with an^upright, intelligent, humane, 
and considerate body of resident gentry. 

These things I state, after no brief or 
limited experience : but, with your lord- 
ships’ permission, 1 will confirm my state- 
mentl)y a few extracts from letters, which 
J have lately received, and which may 
^ be safely accepted, as of large, if not ge- 
neral, applicability. 

Extract of a letter from the county of 
Limerick.— I had lately an opportunity 
of seeing more than usual of the country 
part of this'' diocess: and, in a district 
which had been one of the most disturbed 
parts of the country, 1 witnessed the ef- 
fects produced by the influence of a 
voung clergyman, on ihe entire popu- 
lation.' There is no hostility in the hearts 
of the people to the clergy; oliowever, in 
some rare instances, their passions may 
be inflamed by agitators. They freely 
acknowledge the clergy to be their best 
friends ; and, in fact, there is almost imi- 
formly^ in the neighbourhood of a glebe- 
house, however humble in its appearance 
(and humble enough they generally arc in 
this country), an abiding feature of cheer- ; 
fulness and good humour in the counte- 1 
nancei^ of the people, to say nothing of 
the many little comforts amon^ them, 
which may be traced to the inhabitants of 
Ihe^lisbe-nouse. The peasantry, * in such . 
neighbourhoods, have not the wild, hag-| 


gard look of savage life, so striking in 
other parts of the country.” 

Extract of a letter from the county of 
Kerry. — Considered as a body, the 
clergy are most grossly calumniated. I 
have no hesitation in affirming, that, gene- 
rally speaking, they are liberal, hospi- 
table, and charitable. They are willing 
and anxious to promote any useful and 
beneficent work ; and, for the most part, 
spend their incomes among those from 
whom they receive them. Nc county in 
Ireland suftersmore by the absvmce of the 
great landed proprietors and ^^ntry than 
.Kerry. In fact, the resident c ergy sup- 
ply, in a great measure, the pl-tce of the 
absentees, as country gentleman.” 

Extract of a letter from the county of 
Cork.— “ Independently of their spiritual 
functions, the clecgy are extremely useful, 
in establishing and superintending cliari- 
table institutions. In the country parts, 
every thing depends upon the clergy : 
dispensaries, societies for promoting in- 
dustry, civilization, but especially edu- 
cation. I know one parish, where, by the 
exertions of the clergyman, four schools 
were raised ; and two other parishes, 
in each of which the clergyman raised 
three.” 

But there has been, within the last year, 
a specific service rendered by the paro- 
chial clergy in Ireland, the consequences 
of which have already been very exten- 
sively beneficial, and promise to be still 
more so. Throoghout the whole of that 
country, the smaller gaols and bridewells 
were found to be in a most deplorable 
condition. I’or the most part, under the 
immediate direction of a very inferior 
class of keepers, with scarcely the semb- 
lance, in too many instances, of inspec- 
tion or control on the part of the local 
magistracy ; their interior state was, what 
might naturally be apprehended, wretch- 
ed in the extreme. Tlte food, the bed- 
ding, the vcntillation, the whole manage- 
ment, of such a description ns was shock- 
ing to humanity; and these abodes of 
wretchedness were aM nurseries of vice. 
The enormous abuses which disgraced 
this department, did not fail to attract 
the serious attention, very speedily after 
their appointment, of the present able and 
excellent inspectors of prisons in Ireland, 
majors Woodward and Palmer, gentlemen 
not to be surpas^d in the ability, intelli- 
gence, humanity, and zeal, so indispen- 
sable in their arduous office. Chiefly at 
Iheir recommeudaiiotit tuid under the au- 
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thority of the court of Kiog’s-berich, an 
act of parliament was procured, in the 
Sess^ion of 1822, for the better regulation 
of prisons in Ireland ; and into this act 
was introduced a clause, pl^icing all bride- 
wells and smaller prisons under the gra- 
tuitous inspection of the parochial clergy; 
on wliom was to devolve the care not 
only of superintending the discipline and 
morals of ihose establishments : but that, 
also, of providing wholesome food, and 
all other nicessaries, for the proper main- 
tenance of] the prisoners. — How this plan 
has succored, may be judged from the 
following extracts from the ofiiOial Report 
of majoriX Woodward and Palmer, In- 
spectors tif prisons in Ireland, on the 
smaller brith^wells. 

“ The valiJhble aid which this branch of 
prison regulation has received, by th^ 
superintendence of the parochial clergy, 
cannot be sufficiently estimated. The 
law has imposed on them a new duty, in 
the local inspection of bridewells, situated 
in their respective parishes, without any 
remuneration whatever ; and we are gra- 
tified in reporting, that the wishes of the 
legislature have been universally met, with 
a benevolent and disinterested zeal, wor- 
thy of that order. The regulations of the 
court of King’s bench have clearly defined 
the duties which belong to the inspection; 
and we have the satisfaction of feeling 
that, in our control over a department so 
widely scattered, and over small prisons, 
under the immediate care of persons of a 
lower class, we have an effectual counter- 
balance to these disadvantages, in the co- 
operation of the parochial clergy. Their 
inspection affords to us, at all times, a 
power of reference to an upright and in- 
telligent officer, resident on the spot ; and 
secures a conscientious check upon the 
several returns received from each bride- 
well, and upon the prices of all articles 
purchased for the bedding and subsistence 
of the prisoners. We feel also assured, 
that no instances of irregularity and op- 
pression would be suffered to exists under 
a local inspection placed in such haiyls. 
This arrangement has removed an almost 
insurmountable difficulty, in reducing the 
regulation of these dispersed prisons to an 
uniform practical system.” 

To this public official report, I am en- 
abled to add a more particular testimony, 
by reading part of a Ji^tter, which I had 
the honour to receive from major Wood- 
ward ; who, in the course of his duties, 
has yearly traversed the whole south and 


west of Ireland, his usual circuit beinjg 
about 3,000 miles. The testimony is va- 
luable, in proportion as the induction ig 
large. “ I enclose the extract from the 
report to government, on the prisons of 
the south of Ireland; much more, 1 as- 
sure you, in compliance with your lord- 
ship’s wish, than from attaching any value 
to a testimony borne by myself, to the 
character and usefulness of such a body 
as the clergy of the south of Ireland. In 
truth, I should feel it presumptuous in 
me to offer such a testimony, were it not 
drawn from me as a debt of gratitude for 
the services rendered by their benevolent 
labours, to the department under my 
ins^jiection. Setting aside all thoag feel- 
ings of attachment which I liave ^Iwoys 
had to the established church, 1 roust, as 
a public officer, whose duties call him 
into close contact with them throughout 
the most remote, and (by all others of the 
higher classes) deserted parts of the 
kingdom, declare, in common justice, that, 
were it not for the residenqp and moral 
and political influence t)f the parochial 
clergy, ‘ every trace of refinement and 
civilization would disappear. ^They have 
now, in the kindest manner, added the 
care of the poor prisoner, in gaols which 
were scenes of misery and oppression^ to 
the various duties in which they supply 
the place of the natural guardians of the 
peace rfnd prosperity of the country . 
and, had not this resource been provided 
by the prison-act, I should have despaired 
of effecting any radical reform.” This, 
my lords, is a great national service: and 
I wish it to be regarded as a specimen 
and example of the manner^ in which the 
Irish clergy are willing and desirous to be 
employed. I say this, not merely or 
pHncipal)y for the defence of the church : 
I say it much more for the good of the 
country. And I feel it to be of public 
importance, that this House, and that his 
majesty’s government, should be aware, 
what an instrumentality for promoting the 
civilization and improvement of Ireland, 
they possess in its parochial clergy. 

But I must not omit the mention of 
two great social evils in Ireland, which, to 
the best of their ability, the clergy alle- 
viate and correct. The first of these 
evils is, the absence of public principle ; 
which displays itself particularly in those 
practices, but too familiar in Ireland, un- 
der the designation of jobbing. I ani far 
from passing indiscriminate censure. In 
those districts where we possess a resident 
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gentry at all, there are honourable upright 
gentlemen, who set their faces against 
every thing not strictly correct. But 
the country js too frequently turned over 
to raanagefs Of another description, whose 
sole object it would seem to be, to con- 
vert to their private advantage the utmost 
{);oiiBiible shilling of the money granted for 
public uses :* and here the clergy most 
valuably interpose. From education, from 
habit, from principle, and from religious 
conseientiousness, above such practices 
themselves — they are anxious to check 
and counteract those practices in others : 
and to the people themselvds 1 would ap* 
eal — Who, in this particular, are their 
est |jiends Who most honourable in 
all public concerns? — Who most high- 
ixiindecl and inflexible in the management 
of public works, roads, bridges, build- 
ings — all those undertakings, in a word, 
which are notoriously the most fertile 
sources of county jobbing, and of unprin- 
cipled exactions on the farming popu- 
lation? The answer would almost in- 
variably bf-~the protestant parochial 
clergy. 

The next evil to which 1 must advert, 
is, the harsfl, overbearing, tyrannical man- 
ner in which the Irish peasantry are 
commonly addressed. This evil 1 do not 
criininally charge, 1 would not punitively 
visit, on any particular men, or class of 
men. It is not So much the offspring of 
individual character, as of unhappy na- 
tional circumstances. It is hereditary, it 
is traditional. And, unfortunately, it 
passes too often from the higher orders to 
an inferior class of proprietors, in whom 
it is not redeemed by one solid bounty, 
by one solitary act of real kindness. 
ll)e treatment which the warm-hearted 

These practices in Ireland were not 
formerly confined to inferior departments 
in society. The saying of a witty bardnet 
long deceased, is still familiarly recol- 
lected : “ 1 would give half-a-crown of 
my own money, and twenty thousand 
pounds of the public money, to prevent 
siich and such a thing.” This was a meer 
playfulness; but it shews, better than a 
long detail of facts, what must have been 
the public and political morality of the 
country. Thanks to *the measures both 
of the legislature and the government, a 
vast reform has been wrought in every 
official department. But, much remains 
to be effected in the system of county 
expenditure. 


peasantry of Ireland experience at such 
hands, is revolting to every generous 
mind. They seem to be considered an 
inferior race of beings; and this unfeeling 
disregard is shewn to them by men, but a 
few degrees their superiors in worldly 
circumstances, and not at all above, but 
often below them, in intellectual and 
moral worth. The mischiefs are incalcul- 
able, which result from such a relation— 
the relation of the oppressor/ and oj)- 
pressed — between classes so (;ontinual)y 
brought into cbntact ; but the one great 
and overwhelming mischief is, VJiat sense 
of insult and contumely, whichj festers in 
the heart of a proud, sensitive, /and high- 
spirited people. That the cfcrgy have 
universally escaped the cont^ion of this 
unhappy manner (for in the better edu- 
cated ranks of lire, it is commonly no 
jmore than manner), I do by no means 
assert. But this I will say, that, in ge- 
neral, they are mild, approachable, and 
conciliatory ; using towards the humblest 
of the people, that nnaftected courtesy of 
address, which the Irish, above all people 
in the world, are perhaps the best quali- 
fied to appreciate. Tliey value the man- 
ner more than tlie matter, of kindness. 
The most lavish bounty, if not gracious, 
would not to them be acceptable. If a 
man were to give the whole substance of 
his House for tlieir love, it would be 
utterly contemned. It is affection only 
that can elicit their afiection. And here 
I speak from certain knowledge when I 
say, that the clergy, by a thousand acts of 
nameless kindness, by sympathy of man- 
ner, by cordiality of address, by bare 
ordinary civility in daily intercouse, win 
the hearts of this impressible people. 
Exceptions, indeed (I have already ad- 
mitted), may and will be found. But 
the exceptions are most rare; in the rising 
generation of our clergy, I scarcely know 
of one. Again, it is undoubtedly true, 
that, in particular districts, individual 
agitators, the professed friends but real 
enemitjs of the people, sedulously try, 
where ^he least opening is left, to hark 
theto on at the clergy. There is, how- 
ever, one plain criterion, by which,, in 
their hours of sobriety, those even, who 
may for a little time have been led astray, 
are learning to estimate, who are the 
friends, and who are the enemies of the 
people. This criterion I would recom- 
mend to the adoption of all my country- 
men; and, were I making my last will 
and testament, 1 v/ould bequeath it to them 
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as a token of my love ; They who appeal ; 
to the passions of the people arc their | 
enemies ; they who appeal to their aflfec- ; 
tions are their friends. ! 

Thus far, I have stated what I know ' 
and can prove to be the simple truth of 
the case : «but I am aware that very dif- j 
ferent representations have been largely j 
and industriously circulated. There has | 
been a si^stematic scheme, set on foot, i 
to degradA the Irish clergy in character, ! 
that they inay the more readily be plun- ! 
dered in property. Rare and insulated j 
instances c/f clerical misconduct have been | 
selected, bublished, reiterated in every j 
form ; the^xception has been substituted j 
for the ruh ; the fault of the individual 
has been charged upon the body. In 
noticing thes^iis-statcmerus 1 regret the 
necessity of adverting to a published 
letter, attributed, unjustly I would hope, 
to a dignitary of another communion. 
The writer states, that tlie Protestant 
clergy are odious to the people; that the 
more resident and the more numerou*s 
you make them, the more odious and de- 
testable they will become. Such lan- 
guage, I trust, may not have proceeded 
from any ecclesiastic. It is conceived 
and expressed in a spirit the very opposite 
of that which breathes in all the com- 
munications (and they are not few) with 
which I have been honoured by clergymen 
of the church of Rome. With clergymen 
and bishops of that communion, I have 


were it practicable, I could fearlessly ap • 
peal J:o the people of Ireland themselves^ 
But why need I appeal beyond these 
walls? Petitions lie upon the tabfe of 
your lordships* House, signed by mul- 
titudes of Irish Roman Catholics, in the 
least protestant parts of Munster, praying 
that they may have more protestant cler- 
gymen sent to reside among them. And 
1 would ask several noble lords who now 
sit in this House, but who commonly re- 
side in Ireland — especially 1 would ask 
the noble earl who presented those peti- 
tions, whether the protestant clergy of 
Ireland are odious and detestable to the 
Irish people ? And on their reply I would 
cheerfully rest my cause— my" cause I 
I must term it; for I rejoice with i>o dis- 
I honest satisfaction, to mingle and identify 
‘ myself with the Irish parochial clergy. 

But I can adduce facts for which I 
vouch. I shall do so, merely in the way of 
j example ; and leave it freely with your lord- 
ships to estimate their value. * I know a 
parish, which, from peculiar circumstances 
not w ithin the control of the bishop, was, 
for several months, left vacant, and unpro-. 
vided with a resident minister. The popu- 
lation were predominantly Roman Catholic; 
and they had an excellent pastor of their 
own communion; but stfll, they absolutely 
I felt as sheep without a shepherd, and 
were yearning for a protestant clergyman. 

In the unhappy year 1798, in the county 
of Tipperary, in a most disturbed parish. 


lived, and hope to live, on terms of cor- 
diality and friendship; and I am happy 
to sMy, that, during years of unreserved 
and kindly intercourse, I have uniformly 
experienced in them, candour, liberality, 
and affection. I hope, therefore, the let- 
ter may have been erroneously ascribed 
to a member of that respectable body. 
But if, in a moment of unguarded warmth, 
such language did escape from the dig- 
nitary in question, I trust his calmer, 
judgment already has recalleck it. For, 
assuredly, the protestant clergy in Ireland 
are not odioiis to the people. On the 
contrary, I believe in my conscience, and 
I know from a thousand proofs, that, when 
the people are left to the free exercise of 
their judgment, and the natural flow of 
their affections, the clerg}^ as individuals, 
and as a body, are among the most popular, 
members of society. But whether they 
be the most popular, or ^nearly the most 
popular class, is not the question * it is 
whether they be odious and detestable to 
the people of Ireland ; and on this point, 
VOL. XI. 


from whence the gentry had fleil, one 
person stood his ground, safe, unmolested, 

! uninjured, though unarmed — he was the 
protestant vicar of the parish. The very 
rebels came in a body, and requested per- 
mission, without payment, to gather in his 
harvest. Why? Purely from ofFection; 
certainly not from a community of poli- 
tical feeling ; for a more loyal subject did 
not, and does not breathe, than this cler- 
gyman. 

In the county of Limerick, in the most 
' unquiet district of it — the very focus of 
i insurrection ; an insurrection caused by 
i the state of absentee lay-property, less 
I than two years ago, the few resident 
j gentry had their liouses garrisoned, their 
windows bricked up, candles burning at 
noon-day, centinels posted at their doors ; 
they could not so much as walk into their 
shrubberies unattended by armed pro- 
tectors. In this very district, within a 
stone’s cast of those garrisoned and bar- 
ricadoed houses, during the disturbances of 
1821 and 1822, resided the clergyman of 
E 
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tfae paritliy a di^itary of tlie diocess; 
bis house unguarded^ his doors unprqtect- 
cd, his windows open, no arms, no unu- 
kuaf precaution, his rides and walks unin- 
' terrupledly continued— -and he suffered 
not the least violence^ not the slightest 
IntaH ; a twig of his property was not 
injured; he was as free from apprehension 
18 if bis residence had been in Palace- 
yard. These facts I learned, I may say 
witnessed, on the spot ; and on my giving 
tbe cier^ymah credit for his conduct, his 
modest reply was — I cannot take credit to 
myself for any thing remarkable> I merely 
treated the people with common civility 
and kindness ; and, when they were sick, 
was ready to' give them a little wine.’* 

. The fact is, that, in various instances, 
theprotestant clergy by their influence kept 
away disturbance, or suppressed it when 
it bad found entrance ; or if, from causes 
^too deeply rooted in the frame of society, 
the evil had risen beyond their power of 
conciliation-— one exempt spot, one oasis 
ill the desert, one place of refuge, one 
Zoar was to be seen athwart the burning 
plain — the glebe and the glebe-house of 
tlie Protestant parish minister. Yes, my 
lords, however agitators may hSive suc- 
ceeded in'bther projects, their elaborate 
iflbrts to lash the people into hostility 
against the parochial clergy have utterly 
failed. The parochial clergy are respect- 
ed, are beloved by the Irish population. 
Why ? Because the people of Ireland 
are a generous, a grateful, a discrimina- 
tive people. They know their benefac- 
tors : they know their real friends. Treat , 
them but as brethren, and their fidelity 
will be as lasting, as their hearts are warm. | 
There is no misleading their passion to ' 
war with their affection. 

The charges against the Church in 
Ireland, have, I trust, been proved un- 
founded. But, suppose them founded to 
the utmost extent, and, however lament- 
able in a religious point of view, the de- 
linquency of our whole bishops and clergy 
would 'not account for one fiftieth part of | 
the political evils which afflict that country. 
X*et us look, for example, to one depart- 
ment, clerical revenue— the prime accu- 
aatien urged ; 1 will add, the prime cause 
of accusation ; for many wish to plunder, 
that they may divide the spoil. Let us 
look then, my lords, to clerical revenue. 
But, in order to do this fairly, we should 
consider tbe proportion which it bears to 
lay property ; not, however, to lay proper- 
ty at large ; but to that portion of it, 


which is not expended where it is raised. 
We have already seen, that 450 , 000 /. are 
annually drawn away (a sum, which near- 
ly equals the whole church revenue of 
Ireland) by lay-proprietors from the 
counties of Limerick and Kerry ; from 
a single diocess : from other counties 
and diocesses in Ireland, remittances 
to absentees keep nearly equal pace ; 
ahd if the whole sum thus ^ibstracted 
were known, the aggregate w 5uld be ap- 
palling. Suppose now, that'^ the whole 
church property, the whole lincome re- 
ceived by churchmen as sucm were ex- 
pended out of Ireland, this would be but 
as a drop in the ocean. But it fs not spent 
abroad ; it is all spent at home ; and spent, 
to say the least, as soberly, jIs prudently, 
as charitably, as beneficial]^ for the pub- 
lic, as any other properly whatsoever. 
But this is not all; for, jt will be recol- 
lected, that, while the body in general is 
far from affluent, .several of our clergy 
osse{?8 lay property to a considerable 
mount. "And thus a large annual reve- 
nue is kept at home (simply as belonging 
to proprietors who as clergymen, do and 
must reside), which otherwise might, like 
other lay property, he sent abroad. In- 
stead, therefore, of swelling the ills of Ire- 
land, the whole of the clerical property, 
augmented by a respectable addition of 
lay property, g^’cs to alleviate those ills, 
and to alleviate them far beyond the pe- 
cuniary amount. Because every shilling 
given by the clergy for humane and bene- 
volent purposes, produces a moral effect 
on the population. 

My lords, when I thus consider the truth 
and justice of the case, it awakens in me 
a feeling of mingled melancholy and indig- 
nation, to see the moderate, well-earned 
home-expended pittance of the paro- 
chial clergy curiously, I had almost said 
inquisitoriully, scrutinised — their shillings 
and pence weighed, and counted, and dipt, 
and filed by men who dravr from 

my unhappy country their thousands and 
tens of thousands, to he lavished in fo- 
reign lands, on foreign luxuries. To what 
purpose, I will not inquire; I spare your 
lordships and myself tiiat pain. 1 shall 
dismiss the subject, therefore, of Irish 
absentees. But while on this subject 
I am sorrowful, I am still cheered and 
comforted by hope. A crisis is at 
band : and I seem to discern the process 
already in commencement, by which this 
great evil will eventually redress itself. 
The system of absenteeship cannot last ; 
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that it should last, is morally impossible: 
it cannot be, in the course of a just and 
equitable Providence, that such a system 
should be suffered to continue. But ray 
hope and iny persuasion are, that, ere any 
painful and calamkous retribution shall ar- 
rive multitudes of our absent gentry will vo* 
luntarily return to their native land. Let 
them but touch the Irish shore — let them 
but reside on their rich and beautiful es- 
tates, and\l shall no longer be apprehen- 
sive for my country. Happily, in this 
case, the c,iange of measures will ensure 
the changf of men ; or rather will give us 
back the ;ume men, in their just and na- 
tive charav^ter. Ilcsidence will restore, 
whatever absence may have impaired ; 
the associations of their natural and pro- 
per home wiiJ rekindle those affections, 
which the system of absenteeship has 
smothered, but not quenched ; and I anti- 
cipate tlie (lay, when, consulting their 
true happiness, in the character of resident 
Irish landlords, they shall rank among the 
urnamenls and benefactors of their coun- 

. ... 

But in the mean time, and till this 

happy change shall be accomplished, the 
great desideratum towards the internal 
improvement of Ireland, is instrumental- 
ity ; a link between the government, be- 
tween the legislature, between the great 
landed proprietorship, and tlid people. 
It were folly, however, to speak of in- 
struments, in Q mere mechanical sense. A 
moral instrumentalityalone, will cement to- 
gether the frame of society in any country; 
and in a country, from unhappy circum- 
stances, much demoralised, moral instru- 
ments are infinitely needful. Such instru- 
ments we have in tlie Irish clergy ; to say 
the least of them as a body (with rare 
individual exceptions), an educated, li- 
beralized, well-conducted order of men ; 
stationed, at proper intervals, throughout 
(he whole country; regimented, if I may 
so speak, under the authority of superiors ; 
disciplined and marshalled for simultane- 
ous movements ; and forming a great 
chain of intercommunication, from one 
extremity of Ireland to the other. Now, 
in what manner could we supply the place 
occupied by these men ? Parliaments can- 
not create, parliaments arc not competent 
to create, materials such as we possess at 
this moment. Let parliaments beware 
bow they destroy. They will be altoge- 
ther powerless to fill the chasm. Take 
away the fabric of our established church, 
and you take away the nucleus of our na* 


tional improvement. A resident gentrj 
we have not : a substantial yeomanry wa 
have jiot : a body of capitalled manufac? 
terers we have not. Humanly speaking, 

I do not see what it is, in the least iin# 
proved parts of Ireland, that we have to 
rest upon, except the clergy. Here is the 
only sure provision extant, for disseminate 
ing, through all quarters of the lapd, the 
wildest and most remote, ecjually with the 
most cultivated and peo|)lea, an educated 
enlightened, morally influential class. 
Here, and here only, is a provision for ao 
interchange of moral instruments between 
the north, and south, and east and weit| 
which, iu due time, may and will produce 
a commhnity of improved character in all 
the provinces. For let me ask, what edu« 
cated northern would voluntarily migrate 
to the south, what native of Leinster to 
the west of Ireland, unless induced by 
some such prospect of immediate or even- 
tual provision, as the church establishment 
holds forth > The salutary influence of 
these iivterclianges, I have seen, 1 have 
felt. And if the government of the coun- 
try raises, as I trust and believe it will, 
fit, and qualified persons to the higher ec- 
clesiastical stations in Ireland, the result- 
ing benefits cannot fail to be of constantly 
Jncreasing magnitude. 

I confess, ray lords, lam not impatient; 
not desirous to make haste. If the eccle« 
siastical department has not yet reached 
perfection (and who will be so absurd as 
to maintain it has 7) I will not therefore 
pull down the platform, that I may re« 
construct the edifice. The clergy of Ire- 
land have improved, are improving, and 
unless the daringness of inimvation stop 
the progress, will continue to improve. 
Out, in order Ho improvement, in order 
to a continuance of their salutary efficacy, 
it is indispensable, that their pecuniary 
resources, that the respectability annexed 
to a decent, I will say a liberal, provision, 
he hot diminished or impaired. Clip and 
circumscribe the clergy, as some would 
do, and what young man of talents, of 
connections, and of liberalised mind, 
would look to the church as his profession? 
It were well indeed, if qualified candidates 
would present themselves for orders froqi 
unmingied zeal : but at the age of three 
or four and twenty, we cannot expectin 
many the spirit of confessors and martyrs. 
This is not to be expected ; nor jn our 
holy religion, is it enjoined orj intended. 
They who minister at the altar, ar^ to live 
by the altar; nor be it forgotten, that in 
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Ireland, the clergy, in addition to their 
ministerial ofEbe, are, in too many districts 
the sole gentry of the land ; and are call- 
ed upon to do those things, in the way 
both of bounty and of service, which in 
England are performed, on the one hand, I 
bya resident nobility and gentry, on the j 
Other, by parish officers and overseers of 
the poor. Setting aside, therefore, my 
feeling as a churchman, and viewing the 
subject as a man solicitous for the social, 
olitical. and moral welfare of my country, 
would exhort those who are in power, 
to pause and to weigh well the probable, 
and even the possible results, before they 
make any alteration in the system of our 
church establishment. 1 woulcf recom* | 
mend, to the deliberate attention of all 
constitutional statesmen, of whatever party 
the wise and profound resolution of Mr. 
Burke : “ Please God,*' said that great 
man, “ I will walk with caution, when I 
am not able to see my way clearly before 
me.” * 

I must own, my lords, that the present 
state of Ireland is not comfortable ; but 1 
am not in the least willing to despond ; on 
the contrary, I am full of hope. Wltat 
was the state of England about four years 
agoP^what, at that period of anxiety and 
perturbation, would liave been said of the 
man who professed not to fear? Yet by 
the blessing of Providence on the wisdom 
and firmness of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of our government, what is 
now the condition of England, in com- 
merce, in manufactures, in revenue, in the 
quietness, good order, and contentment 
of the people ? All this has been effect- 
ed in the space of four short years. Why 
then should we despair for Ireland ? 
Inferior as she is in the scale of civiliza- J 
tion and prosperity, her state now 
is no means so alarming as the state 
of England was then. Much may be 
fairly anticipated; and 1 could almost 
venture to prognosticate, however bold 
the prognostication, that more of solid im- 
provement will take place within the next 
eight or ten years, than has been caused of 
mischief^ in the course of centuries. The 
government has entered on a new, a happy 
a most beneficial course. L^t the govern- 
ment but persevere (and 1 am confident 
it will persevere) and the -good results will 
be incalculably great. In every depart- 
ment, the most striking improvements are 
in progress. In the collection of the re- 
venue, both of Customs and Excise, a 
great reform has been effected, by which, 


at once, the burthens of the people are 
diminished, and the national resources are 
increased. In all public offices, a system 
of regularity and economy has been intro- 
duced, which was before unknown ; and a 
plan has been formed, which will exclude 
hll but qualified and experienced officers 
from places of emolument and trust. On 
the bench and at the bar the late appoint- 
ments have been such, as to call forth the 
universal approbation of thu country ; 
and to secure Jn perpetuity tnat which, 
by all parties, it is now adraittekl we enjoy, 
the ablest, the purest, and the most im- 
partial administration of justide, in our 
superior courts of law. The imerior, but 
perhaps, under the circumstances of Ire- 
I land, not Jess important, jurisdiction of 
the magistracy, has becri placed on 
a new and most improved ‘footing, by the 
revision of the list of magistrates, and, 
more particularly, by the establishment of 
petty sessions ; which, in many districts, 

I have put an end to most flagitious prac- 
I ticcs, and, in all parts of the countr}^ 
have brought home, for the first time, the 
operation of equal law to the very thresh- 
old of the poor man’s dwelling. These 
improvements, especially the last improve- 
ment (I speak from actual knowledge) 
is already felt throughout the country. 
The local magistrates are sensible that 
their character is raised ; the farmers and 
the peasantry are satisfied with the deci- 
sions which are made ; and I know of in- 
stances in which the defeated party has re- 
tired with cheerfulness, under the convic- 
tion that he was fairly dealt with. Even 
the Insurrection act, that necessary evil, 
has been productive of great collateral ad- 
vantage. It has been the means of send- 
ing, through various parts of tlie country, 
a succession of upriglJt, intelligent, con- 
stitutional crown lawyers, to sit on the 
same bench with the magistrates, who 
thus receive invaluable lectures on tlie 
laws which they are bound to administer, 
and learn, in the general course of their 
decisions, to unite firmness and wisdom 
with moderation and humanity. Nor 
should it be omitted, that in the Joint 
tenancy bill, together with a limited, hut 
most successful experiment of emigra- 
tion to Upper Canada, a commencement 
has been made in the great and necessary 
work of checking a redundant and mutu- 
ally destructive population. These, 1 trust, 

. are but the beginnings of good for Ireland, 

! and looking to these, I am in no disposi- 
I tion either to despair or to despond. Only 
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let the government persevefe; let them 
proceed with manly nrmness; let them 
not be moved by the murmurs of the ad- 
vocates of old abuses on the one hand, or 
by the clamours of revolutionary agitators , 
on the other ; let them thus pursue their i 
even, steadfast course, and we may hope • 
the best for Ireland ; and vve may live to | 
see her, what we wish to see her, a happy 
a flourishipg, and a united country. | 

But, to return to the subject of the 
Church, r. would hope th§t we may soon 
cease to hear of the Irish portion of it, 
as the grrat source of Irish misfortune. 
The committees now sitting in both 
Houses will, by sifting adverse and con- 
flicting testimonies, have ample means 
of refuting this and other calumnies. ' 
Meantime, I all along admitted, that i 
the church in Ireland, like all human in- | 
stitutions, must have its faults, may have 
its ofionders. Whatever is wrong, what- ; 
ever is amiss, I wish to see corrected ; and | 
in my own limited sphere, I shall rejoice j 
to co-operate in the work of correction. ' 
But I am soberly and conscientiously of 
opinion, that any faults which may unhap- 
pily exist (and 1 believe them to be neither 
complicated nor numerous) will be most 
safely and most surely amended by legi- j 
timate church authority. In this session, 
with this view, episcopal authority has been 
enlarged ; and my conviction is, that the 
existing functionaries will engage with 
alacrity and zeal, both in the enforce- 
ment, and encouragement, of all clerical 
duties. But, if any doubt be entertained 
for the future, I would merely say, that, 
under Providence, this must principally 
rest with the government of the country ; 
that good ecclesiastical appointments will 
ensure good ecclesiastical discipline. 

Thus much to those who really desire 
the improvement of the church. And, 
however I>^may differ from some of them- 
on matters by no means unimportant, I 
regard them, even in their apparent hosti- 
lity, not as the enemies, but as the friends 
of our establishment. But the church 
has real foes, of a very different character ; 
and I have no doubt upon my mind, that, of 
the clamour raised against thelrish branch 
of it, the true secret is — revolution. The 
English branch was not less violently as- 
saileda few yearsago; and mutato nomine, 
the atheistical radicals of 1819 and 1820 
are still at work. It canjiot be forgotten, 
in what manner " 

The printed libel, and the pictured shape” 
of English episcopacy, were then exhibited 


in this metropolis. The warfare is now but 
transferred to Ireland : the principle, the 
motive, the object, are the same. In the 
present outcry, “ more is meant than 
meets the ear.’* Let the Irish branch of 
the church be mutilated, and the English 
will not be safe. 

It has, indeed, been argued, from the 
alleged precedent and example of Scot- 
land, that the church establishment in 
Ireland should undergo a thorough altera- 
tion. But this is no example ; it is no 
precedent. In Scotland, the main differ- 
ence was in disciph’ne and government; 
a difference, indeed, which, on many ac- 
counts, 1 hold to be of vast importance ; 
but still, a difference between one mode 
and another mode, of the reformed /aith. 
But in Ireland, the question is of quite 
another kind; it is, whether we are to 
have a reformed church at all. Nor can 
this he accounted a trivial question, or 
one which concerns (as some would 
studiously inculcate) a mere handful of 
our population. In property, in talents, 
and in knowledge, the Protestants of Ire- 
land rank vastly beyond their numerical 
strength ; but in numbers they are gene- 
rally much under-calculated. I will just 
advert to one statement, lately made in 
another House, that there are but thir- 
teen or fourteen hundred Protestants in 
the whole diocess of Waterford, Now, 
by a return for which I am indebted to 
the bishop , of that diocess, 1 can affirm, 
that, in the city of Waterford, there .are 
1,300 communicants and upwards. Reck- 
oning, therefore, the proportion of the 
communicants, to the non-communicants, 
as one to six, we shall have^ not in the 
diocess at large, but in the^ city alone, a 
population of above 9,000 souls, adhering 
to the established church. The Protes- 
tants throughout Ireland, including ^he 
Presbyterians, have been computed by tbfe 
hon. member for the county of Louth, at 
1,840,000* And it ought to be known, 
that the Presbyterians in Ireland, unlike 
the dissenters of this country, are* on 
most friendly terms with the church ; that 
they grow up under its shadow; fre»- 
quently attend its worship ; and not un- 
commonly train up their sons, not only as 
lay-members of it, but as clergymen. 

One point more, and I have done. We 
have lately beard fVequent mention of the 
church of Ireland, and the church of 
England. I have myself heard it main- 
tained in various companies, and 1 have 
read the doctrine in several publications, 
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Aat the church of England stands on a | 
different footing from the church of Ire- j 
hmd ; and that the one church ought to 
be treated differently from the other. 

against this doctrine, and against 
anv conclusion deducihle from it, I must 
solemnly protest. 1 know not, the law 
knows not, of any church of England ; I 
know not, the law knows not, of any 
church of Ireland. I know, and the law 
knows, but of one reformed episcopal 
church within this realm — the united ; 
church of England and Ireland. The 
English portion and ihfi Irish portion, at 
the period of the Union, were bound to- 
gether indissolubly and for ever. They 
are one in doctrine, one in discipline, one 
in government, one in worship. Each 
portion, therefore, must he treated as the 
other. 1 do not, indeed, say that there 
may not be circumstantial, modal differ- 
ences : precisely as there are varieties of 
arrangement within the English branch 
itself: a«, for example, the manner of 
raising and collecting the church revenue 
in London, differs from the manner of 
raising and collecting the church revenue 
in York. And, in this light it is, that 1 
regard the provisions of the Tithe Com- 
position act passed in the last session, and 
the provisions of the bill which I mean to 
support this night with my vote. But 
against any substantial, any essential, any 
vital difference of treatment, I most so- 
lemnly protest ; and I do not hesitate to 
declare such a difference morally and 
constitutionally impossible. On the whole 
then, 1 would exhort those who love and 
venerate our constitution, both in church 
and state, to consider what we have at 
itake^tho integrity of united king- 
dom ; and the protestant faith of this 
prole^ant empire. If one portion of the 
church suffer, all must suffer with it. The 
church in England and the church in 
Ireland, have no separate ii)terests, have 
ao separate being; they must stand or 
fall together. The united church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, is one and indivisible. 
It was made so by solemn national com- 
pact, in the act of Union. This identity 
constitutes the fundamental article of 
Union : we might as properly speak of two 
Houses of Commons, two Houses of 
Peers, two Sovereigns, two complete le- 
gislatures, the one ?br England, the other 
for Ireland, as speak of two distinct 
churches* The national faith of both 
countries is pledged, equally to maintain 
ms Churchy one King, one House of 


Commons, one House of Lords. If par- 
liament, therefore,* were to subvert or to 
re-model the church establishment in 
Ireland, it would break the Union ; and if 
it break the Union, it will enact its own 
destruction ; it will enact a revolution ; 
and of such a revolution, the fruit would 
be nothing else, than anarchy and public 
r,uin. 

My lords, I have now to intreat your 
lordships’ pardon, for having sr long tres- 
passed on you/ time; and tor return my 
grateful thanks, for the patience with 
which I have been heard. An over- 
whelming sense of duty alone, could 
have impelled me to undertake thi^ task, 
or could have supported me through it. 
Had I not attempted to discharge this 
duty, I should go back Jj my country, 
stigmatised in my own conscience. As it 
is, 1 have honestly, though most imper- 
fectly, endeavoured to vindicate that 
church of which I am an humble mem- 
ber : and to serve that God, of whom I am 
an unworthy minister. I shall only add, 
that I give the bill now before your lord- 
ships, my cordial support. 

Lord King said, that the right rev. 
prelate had not directed his views to those 
material parts of the case, which involved 
thb question of first-fruits, tithes, and 
episcopal pluralities. He bad, however, 
stood forward in defence of that long 
abandoned damsel, the church of Ireland, 
who had so long stood in need of a defen- 
der— aye, and of a reformer. He had, 
however, promised a ripe harvest of good 
effects for the future, provided there was 
no profane attempt to interfere with that 
establishment. Most completely did he 
differ from that right rev. prelate as to the 
uses and benefits of that establishment. 
He considered it rather in the light of a 
trade than a church. He thought it was 
literally what Mr. Burke had called it, 
when he had said—** Non est Ecclesia, 
Bed magnum latrocinium.*’ Such was the 
character which even ihe right rev, pre- 
late's favourite authority had pronounced 
on that Church, which had been that 
night so lauded. The right rev. prelate, 
in passing his panegyric, had kept studi- 
ously out of view the whole process of 
the tithe system, the valuators, the proc- 
tors, the bailiffs, and the whole dramatis 
persons of that cortege. The truth was, 
that the less that was said, as to the 
merits of that Church, the better. If it 
were as perfect as the right rev. prelate 
represented it to he, why the necessity fw 
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those legislative acts which were to regu- 
late the tithe system, to prevent the scan- 
dalous pluralities, and to enforce resi- 
dence ? We had had bills for the amend- 
ment, and for the re-amendment of the 
tithe system. In short, every thing had 
been done but that “ one thing needful’’ 
— a reduction of the church establishment 
of Ireland as the church of Scotland had 
been rcduped, to make it suitable to the 
wants, the temper, and the wishes of the 
people. The government^would feel the 
advantage of such a limitation ; as it would 
thereby be relieved from all the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments which these 
conflicting interests produced. What had 
been the observation of Dr. Paley, with 
respect to that church ? He had de- 
scribed it as '* a proud, haughty, domi- 
neering aristocracy of episcopal wealth 
and property.” Was not, he would ask, 
the potatoe tithe a novelty introduced 
within the last forty years? Was it not 
limited to the unhappy and miserable po- 
tatoe-eaters of the province of Munster, 
and wholly unknown to Ulster and Con- 
naught ? These were features of the 
church establishment of Ireland which the 
right rev. prelate had kept out of view. 
But these were nevertheless the true fea- 
tures of that establishment. It was these 
that had called into life and energy, that 
appalling personage of whom so much 
had been said on a former occasion— the 
cruel Delany ; “ who, from his horrid hair, 
shakes terror and tithe law.” It was in 
the south of Ireland that this’monster was 
matured. Nay, so prolific was the pro- 
jeny, that the potatoe tithe of Munster, 
furnished a succession of Delanys for 
other parts. Compared with that race, 
the furies of antiquity were models of 
beneficence. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the re- 
marks of the noble lord withdrew the 
veil. The friends of the establishment 
would know now what they had to ex- 
pect. It was no longer the granting a 
few more political situations; nothing 
would satisfy but the total destruction of 
the church establishment in Irelatid. 

The bill then passed through the com- 
mittee. 

British Museum Bill— Mr. Payne 
Knight’s Bequest.] Lord Colchester 
said jyiy Lords ; 1 begjeave to lay upon 
your table, a bill for giving effect to a 
splendid bequest which has been recently 
made to the British Museum. The late I 
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Mr. Payne Knight, a gentleman wdioee 
attainments in ancient literature, and 
whose knowledge in the fine arts were 
well known, not only in this country, but 
throughout Europe, had, during the course' 
of a long life, and by means of his ample 
fortune, formed a rich and rare collection 
of coins, medals, gems, and bronzes, and 
of original drawings by tlie most eminent 
masters of the Italian, French, Flemish* 
and other schools of painting. His Greek 
coins, with those already in the British 
Museum, will far surpass the celebrated 
collection of the king of France ; and his 
bronzes, though less numer^ous, and of 
smaller dimensions than man^ of those 
rescued heretofore from the ruins of Pom* 
peii and Herculaneum, yet for beauty of 
sculpture and their admirable state of 
preservation, greatly excel any that are 
to be seen in the museum of the king of 
Naples.*— Mr. Knight himself, had been 
for several years, a trustee of the British 
Museum, upon the nomination of one of 
those distinguished families which enjoy 
the privilege of conferring that appoint- 
ment; and having witnessed the anxious 
care of his co-trustees and their excellent 
officers, in the superintendence and pre- 
servation of the various treasures commit** 
ted to their charge, and having seen tbe 
courtesy with which all learned persons, 
and foreigners more especially, are receiv- 
! ed, and enabled to take advantage of the 
contents of that noble repository, and 
also the general facility of admission 
given to visitors of all descriptions, he de- 
termined to add to the same naftibiuil 
stock his owm treasures ; the pecuniary 
value of which has been rated, according 
to the lowest estimate, at 30,000/. and the 
I most competent judges have pronounced, 
that if brought into the market, they 
would in all probability realize the double 
^ of that amount. But Mr. Knight having 
^ deemed it a Jiigh honour to himself to be 
I associated in this Trust, was desirous 
! also of transmitting the same honour to 
I his own family ; and he therefore has an- 
j nexed it ns a condition to his bequest, 
that this distinguished privilege should be 
conferred upon his heirs in successive de- 
scent, which can only be effected by th^ 
authority of parliament. — The general 
body of trustees, is, no doubt, sufficiently 
numerous at present tor the useful dis* 
charge of the duties imposed upon them. 
They consist, as your lordships will recdl- 
lect, of twenty-five trustees by office, of 
whom several very frequently attend : alte 
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of twenty* three others, eight of whom 
are appointed by the families of former 
benefactors, and fifteen more are elected 
by the two classes already mentioned, 
making in the whole a body of forty- 
eight, whose constant attention to the 
business of their trust is most exemplary. 
And I am authorised by the trustees as- 
sembled at a general meeting upon this sub- 
ject to declare, that, in their opinion, it is 
undesirable that their number should be 
augmented, except upon some specia land 
extraordinary occasion. Such an occasion, 
however, they now. conceive to have 
arisen; and^they presume, therefore, to 
hope that parliament will not hesitate to 
fulfil the condition annexed by the testa* { 
tor to this bequest, and will establish the 
hereditary right of trusteeship in his 
family, as a just tribute of honour to the 
memory of the donor, and a testimony of 
the high sense which parliament enter- 
tains of the liberality of such a gift.— I 
shall therefore move, That this bill be now 
read a first time, and that it be read a se- 
cond time to-morrow, dispensing with the 
standing orders of this House, so that it 
may pass forthwith, and be transmitted 
to the Commons, and receive the royal as- 
sent before the close of the present ses- 
sion. 

The bill was read a first time. [It re- 
ceived the royal assent 17 June. Stat. 
5 Geo. 4th. c. 60 . — ** An act to carry 
into effect the will of Richard Payne 
Knight, esquire, so far as Ihe same relates 
to* a bequest by the said Kicliard Payne 
Kni^t, of a collection of coins, medals, | 
and other valuable articles, to the British | 
Museum ; dnd to vest the snid collection { 
in the trustees of the said British Museum, | 
for the use of the Public. 1 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ June 10. 

Abolition of Slavery— Trial of 
Missionary Smith.] Mr. Grenfdl 
.presented a petition from Falmouth, com- 
plaining of the unwarrantable treatment of 
the late Mr. Smith, at Demerara. Thehon. 
member observed, that it was too much the 
fashion iiow-a-days to apply the epithets of 
methodista fanatic, and saint, to any body 
who thought proper to complain of the hard- 
ships of the negroes in the West-Indies. 
He was neither a metbodiat nof a fanatic, 
and most certainly not a saint ; but, as a 
member of 8 religion, inculcating peace 
aqd good-will to ^1 meni and teaching the 
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I precept of doing to others as he would 
wish to be done by, he would fearlessly 
declare, that lie did not believe the decla- 
rations which had been made respecting 
the good treatment of the negroes. Oa 
the contrary, he thought that these poor 
creatures were the most wretched of the 
human species, and suffered under an in- 
fliction which was every way aggravated 
by their task-masters. He also believed 
that there was in Demerara a rooted ob- 
jection to permit the slaves to be taught 
the doctrines of the Christian religion ; 
nor did he wonder at it, when that reli- 
gion could only inculcate more strongly 
the heinousness of their treatment. En- 
tertaining these opinions, he should to- 
morrow give his cordial support to the 
motion of his learned frien^. 

Mr. Robertson could assure the House, 
that there were many in the West-Indies 
who highly recommended the diffusion of 
instruction by missionaries, and who 
thought that the Christian religion could 
be best imparted to the negroes, by that 
meritorious class of persons. 

Sir /. Coffin said, that the blacks were 
contented and happy, as long as they were 
left alone, and without having their heads 
stuffed with nonsense, which they did not 
understand. He had seen thousands of 
negroes as fat and as jolly as the hon. 

^ member himself. 

Mr, Warre protested against the wan- 
ton cruelty which had been inflicted by 
the recent commutation, as it was called, 
of the sentences of some of the black pri- 
soners. To give a man his life, and then 
to torture him to death, was a singular sort 
of commutation. Yet such was the fact. 
What else could be called the sparing a 
man from being hanged, to inflict upon 
him the military execution of a thousand 
lashes ? He hoped that while the govern- 
ment at home w'ere so laudably engaged 
in discouraging and abolishing that spe- 
cies of torture, they would express such 
an opinion upon its infliction in the colo- 
nies, as would prevent a repetition of these 
acts. 

Mr. Manning declared, that when he 
was in the West-Indics, he had seen no 
instance of the infliction of exorbitant pu- 
nishments; and he could add, that pains 
were taken in the colonies to promote re- 
ligious education. 

Ordered to lie, on the table. 

Roman Catholic Claims— Cork 
Petition.] Mr, Hutchinson rose to pre- 
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BCDt a petition on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic Claims from the Catholics of the 
county and city of Cork. The petition was 
signed by 900 Catholics ; and lest it should 
besupposed from thesmallness of the num- 
bers, that the Catholics were indiderent to 
the subject, he begged to state that there 
never was a time when they weremore una- 
nimous on the subject. The petitioners ap- 
proached .the House with respect, but 
with a deep sense of unmerited oppression 
and sufferings under tha existing law. 
They preferred their claims on the broad 
principle of justice and political equality ; 
they laid it down as an axiom, that equal 
and impartial justice should be dealt out 
to all members of the same community ; 
and they asserted as to Ireland, that the 
empire could never enjoy peace and pros- 
perity until all religious parties were 
placed on an equal footing. As parlia- 
ment was to be prorogued in a few days, 
he was anxious to know what excuse could 
be oftered, for the negligence which had 
been shown on this subject. In what 
manner it was to be explained that the 
ministers had not felt it to be their duty to 
direct the attention of the House to this 
great, and hemightsay, imperial, question. 
Should he turn round on the Catholics, 
and say, that it was to their apathy or mis- 
conduct that this neglect was to be attri- 
buted ? He could not, in his conscience, 
say so. He had witnessed the loyalty of 
the Catholics, and their devotion to their 
sovereign, convinced as they were, that 
nothing but the advice of ministers was 
necessary to cause the fullest justice to 
be done to them. When he found them 
taking an oath of allegiance, unexampled 
in its nature, disclaiming all the abomina- 
ble doctrines imputed to them ; when he 
found them approaching parliament re- 
spectfully with their petitions ; when he 
found them performing unexceptionably 
all the political duties to which they were 
admitted— as electors, jurors, grand jurors, 
and magistrates ; when he looked into the 
page of history, and saw the battles that 
had been won by their valour; he could 
not say that the Catholics had, either by 
their indifference or their misconduct, me- 
rited the neglect which had been shewn 
towards them. He should appeal to the 
example of the other governments of Eu- 
rope, under none of wnich was conscience 
made a cause of exclusiopn. If the minis- 
ters refused to bring forward the question 
at the time which was most auspicious for 
the discussion of it, they would be forced 
VOL. XT. 
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into the discussion of it, when concession 
would look like fear, rather than justice. 
It was a question which must, for the 
general safety of the empire, be put an 
end to one way or other, and speedily 
too ; and he was convinced that many oi‘ 
those Protestant gentlemen in Ireland, 
who had opposed the Catholic claims, 
would be glad to compose the distraction 
which they saw prevailing in Ireland, by 
a concession of the question. 

Mr. JV. Becher supported the petition. 
He was glad of any opportunity of ex- 
pressing his opinion on this great ques- 
tion, though this was not the occasion for 
entering into a full discussion of it. All 
the friends of the question could do was, 
to induce the House to come coofly to 
the consideration of it, and to be in no 
manner prejudiced on account of the al- 
leged misconduct of a fe.w persons, on 
whom the injustice of the present laws 
operated most severely, and who could not 
bo expected to feel or to express them- 
selves respecting them, in the same man- 
ner as indifferent spectators. The mani- 
festation of feeling on the part of these 
individuals w^as only an additional prodf of 
the necessity of the repeal of the oppres- 
sive laws.— In a land of general freedom, 
no law could be made against a particular 
body of Subjects which they would not 
be able wnth success to evade. What 
would be the conduct of the people of 
England, if the major part of the popula- 
tion laboured under the same disabilities 
as the Catholics of Ireland ? If the peo- 
ple themselves were indifferent, would not 
persons of weight and consequence be 
found endeavouring to rouse them from a 
lethargy so disgraceful, and the most re- 
spected of those who now heard him would 
be branded with the name of agitators. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Small I>ebts in Scotland.] Lord 
A< Hamilton rose, for leave to bring in a 
bill for the extension of the small debts act 
in Scotland. In doing so, he observed, 
that he did notact from individual feel- 
ing. In the report of the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the stale of the 
courts of justice in Scotland, it was stated, 
that the commissioners and the justices of 
the peace were unanimous in wishing for 
the extension of the act. Numerous pe- 
titions had also been presented in favour 
of the measure ; from which it apperired, 
that creditors in Scotland often gave up 
debts of moderate amount altogether,' ra- 

1 r 
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thcr than go to the expense of suing in ! now satisfy himself, if he did not bring the 
the superior courts; whilst, in many cases, | subject under the notice of the House, 
persons to whom 7^ or 8/. were due, re* j He meant, therefore, to ask it for a pledge 
duced it, so ^as to come within the provi- | fully to discuss this question next ses- 
sions of the Small Debts act. As the pre- i sion, and to move for such information as 
sent session was so far advanced, he wish- j would enable the committee to inquire in- 
ed only to bring in his bill, and have it | to it with effect. He was aware that the 
printed. The noble lord sat down by i opinions of many gentlemen around him 
moving, for leave to bring in a bill to , differed from his ; but if those gentlemen 
amend the and iOtli acts of the late would consider the measure in. detail and 
King, cap. 4(). j view it without prejudice, they must, be 

The Lord Advocate doubted, whether j thought, comp to a conclusion, that the 
the feeling in Scotland was so favourable ; present system ought not to be supported 
to the noble lord's measure as was sup- | unless the salvation of the country C( uld 
posed. The bill looked only to tlie in- : he shewn to depend upon it. No man 
tcrest of the creditor ; bur that of the j was more anxious than he was, to see our 
debtor deserved also to be considered. ' navy pre*eminently great, the just pride 
Here*was a new facility to be given to the and boast of the country, and cherished as 
recovery of small debts, carrying of course our best arm of defence, and he, therefore, 
with it a fresh encouragement to the giving would never propose any measure which 
of small credits. More than three-fourths ; would cripple it, or render it less power- 
of the persons no'v imprisoned in Scotland ful. Entei mining this opinion, his object 
were imprisoned for small debts ; and the W'as. not to cripple our navy by the nua- 
bill gave a power of summary conlinement sure he meant to prop sc, but to render it 
to the creditor, beyond that which he strong and irresislible ; uliich, under ibe 
possessed already. He had no objection , present ^y.«»tem of coeicive s^ervice, it never 
to the bill being brought in and printed : could be. Likeoilu r services, he thought 
but, upon examination, it would he found, ; the men might be engaged voJuntarily for 
that heavy objections existed against it. . Um navy. An opinion had lately been 
It was w’orth while to obsserve the mode | expressed as to the great advantages 
of doing business in those courts, of which , which voluntary service of every kind had 
it was now sought to extend thd*jurisdic- j over coerced service. That opinion was 
tion. advanced, indeed, with regard to the 

Mr. Maxxvell was favourable to the slaves in the West Indies ; and he was 

principle of the bill, but wished that some* i sure tiiat all those who supported that 

thing could be done to get rid of the sys* , opinion would agree with him in placing 

tern of impri>ontng for small debts. I the navy on the principle of voluntary ser- 

Mr. Hume wished to extend the juris- j vice instead of the principle of coercion 
diction of the courts in question to 15/., j of the most obnoxious kind— a coercion, 
and to get rid oi' all imprisonment for debt, { too, which had not had the effect which 
both in Scotland and England. individuals attributed to it ; and which 

Leave was then given to bring in the by esi ranging the hearts of our people, 
bill. and making them sliun the navy as a 

plague, or as a pestilence, instead of pro- 
Impressment of Seamen. 3 Mr. I curing seamen, had banished them both 
Hume rose to bring forward*lhe motion from the fleet and the country, 
of which he had given notice. It was his j Ifsuch pl.iin stattunentof the case, 
intention, he sa d, to have moved for a was it not worihy of the House to go in- 
eelect committee, as the best mode of in- j to a committee to inquire, even though 
quiring into the means of remedying the j the result of that inf|uiry should be to 
evils of Impressment ; but having, in the j shew that no nlieration could be made in 
early part of the session, undertaken • the present system without danger to the 
another inquiry in a committee, he j country ? If such should be the result, 
felt he could not have done justice to would they not at least have the satisfac- 
either had he brought both forward at tion of having attempted to remedy evils 
the same time. He had been compelled, which were acknowledged to exist, and 
by the necessity of attending to bis own which were inflicud by a syiiicm opposed to 
convenience, and to the convenience of | the general pi iiiciples of our government ; 
Other members| to drive it eff to this late I which was lnunded on ies}>ect for indivi- 
jjeriod of the session ; and he should not j dual rights? Iinpressnient dmd certaiu* 
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ly existed a long time ; and opinions were mon law ; nothing had occurred either to 
divided as to whether it was lejtal or not. support or weaken its legality, which still 
In l>is view of the matter, it wus of no rested only on immemorial usage. He 
consequence w’hether it was sanctioned thought it was a proper subject for the 
by live hundred acts of parliament, or by ‘ consideration of the House, whether it 
as many precedents, or not. In either was useful or not, and whether it was so 
case it was still unconstitutional. Those pre-*eminently useful, that, to continue it, 
statutes and precedents might make it all the rights of our sailors ought to be 
legal ; but that which was legal was not trampled under foot. It was curious to 
always constitutional. In times of neces- observe, that there was no class of men 
sity they all submitted to pass laws and who were more praised — none whose ac* 
make things legal which were quite un- tions were more held up to general admi- 
constitutional; which sheVed that the ration-^than the seamen of England : and 
two things were not the same. He bad yet there was no class of subjects whose 
endeavoured to make himself master of rights were so much encroached upon on 
the various opinions on the subject; and the ideal plea of necessity. He found 
he knew that, if judged by precedent, im- many records on the books of the House, 
pres^^ment by common law was warranted of the alleged existence of this necessity, 
and proper. He found, by a reference In the 5th of Anne it was stated, that the 
to one of the ablest arguments which was practice was absolutely necessary for the 
ever delivered on the subject — he alluded defence of the realm. This necessity 
to that oF judge Foster, though he did ; had, at all times, been the plea of tyrants; 
not agree with him — that there were no but it was necessary for those who made" 
statutes in favour of this practice. That such a plea to prove that it existed. He 
opinion was delivered in the year ITlvl, : should show that it did not. In the year 
on occasion of a pre.'.s gang going to j 17S9, an attempt was made to bring in a 
board a vessel at Bristol, and one of the bill to mitigate the evil ; but he would, 
crew, named Alexander Broadfoot, fired, before he came to this, just mention the 
and killed one of the gang On that oc- fact, that theshipswhich composed Admiral 
casic'n Mr. Serjeant Foster (uftei wards [ Blake’s fleet w'ere m.irmed with volunteers, 
made a Judge, perhaps for the very argu- If in that instance, voluntary service had 
meats he stated tliat day ) aftended. The obtained seamen for the navy, the practice 
man was broug'jt in guihy of inanslaugh- ought to have hec'o kept up; but it seem* 
ter, because there should have hecn an ed to be soon afterwards abai^doned. The 
officer in the boat and there was none, attempt to .wdiich he had before alluded, 
The argument whicit Mr. Serjeant Foster, as having been made in 1739, had corn- 
delivered on that occa!<ion, was the best j pleloly failed. The argument the govtnt- 
he had ever met with ; and lie admitted, ' meiit had then used was this — In time of 
that, there was no statute then in force j war we will not act, as it is likely to en- 
exfiressly empowering the government to I danger the country; in peace*w'e will, hut 
impress seamen, but that it was founded j then there is no evil to be remedied. The 
on immemorial usage of the king’s prero- subject had been again brought forward in 
gative. But, if this principle was not ve- j 1749, 1758, and in 1777, when a bill was 
pugnant to any statute or precedent, it brought in by a gentleman, wbicli excited 
was contrary to the principles of public considerable sensation; and it was brouglit 
utility. He knew there was a difference in at the recommendation of a lieut. Toin- 
of opinion among both civilians and gen- linson, who had published a very clever 
tlemen of the navy-— wlietlier this practice pamphlet on the subject. I he hill did 
were useful or not. But if the commit- not succeed. He would further aliudo to 
tee were appointed it could ascertain this, an attempt which had been made in 169(> 
and satisfy the country whether it was to register seamen, by which .30,000 were 
beneficial or hurtful. alway.s to be made available for tlie pub- 

Tiie hon, member then referred to lie service. This scheme was suspended, 
another opinion of Mr. Justice Foster, on account of the expense it caused ; but 
which he had formed by mis-translating an it was repealed before there was lime to 
act of parliament ; as had been shewn by experience its effects. 

Baron Mascres, whose. work he recom- No other efficient measures had ever 
mended to the gentlemen opposite. Since been tried. On many points, such as the 
that time there had been no decisions to pay and the provisions of the seamen, 
alter the character of impressment at com- there had been a great ameiiotation in the 
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service ; but in spUe of all these improve- 
ments, there was among the sailors, up 
\ 0 the latest period of the war, as strong 
u dislike of tlie naval service as ever, and 
i>s strong a disposition to desert. Deser- 
et ions, in fact, constantly took place : the 
^eamen mutilated themselves, and ran any 
risk rather than remain. To shew what 
was the state of the seamen’s minds, he 
would read an extract from an excellent 
ju^mphlct published by captain Marryatt, 
which would fully prove that their hatred 
^ of the service was not lessened at the 
c lose of the war. The hon. member then 
read an extract, stating, that, in 1814, 
t apt. Marryatt was appointed to the New- 
/.astle ; that while he was on board, 
iome^of the men, in view of the sentinels, 
and in presence of their officers, got down 
T lie ship’s side, took possession of one of 
her boats, and though they were fired at 
with ball-cartridge, succeeded in gaining 
The shore and ejecting their escape, 
j'rom every opportunity which he had of 
l udging, he observed, that this disposition 
to desert did not arise from a dislike of the 
treatment by their officers, but from their 
natural abhorrence of compulsory service, 
c .'aptain Marryatt also stated, that when 
:ho Newcastle was in chase of the Ame- 
wc'dn ship the Constitution, she had one 
: andred men less than her regular coin- 
jiiement. 

This, then, was a proof of aversion 
•xisting, up to die close of the war; and 
ne thought it was a rational object of 
; Kjuiry to ascertain why that aversion 
Msted. Why, he wanted to know, did 
iis aversion exist among the seamen 
’.'lien there was no aversion among other 
< iaases ? Why, he wanted to know, when 
ve got plenty of admirals, plenty of 
, iiptains, and plenty of midshipmen, why 
MS it that we could not get plenty of 
. ramen ? Why was it that there were no 
on to be got for the navy, ^when there 
V. ere plenty of men to be got for every 
oiher situation ? One reason was, that 
i joy were not sufficiently paid. The 
iii iourer was worthy of his hire ; and why 
I mold not the seamen be paid like other 
men ? There were many advantages in the 
k mg’s ships which the seamen in the mer- 
l ii.ints’ service had not. In every man of 
. ir the men had the best medical attend- 
e; and there were good hospitals to 
ceive them when they were sick, which 
11 in the merchants service liad not. 
i.eir provisions also were better, and 
< ndant. They had a regular supply 
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of liquor, to which sailors attached 
great value. Then, they had the chance 
of being made petty or warrant officers, 
and in that capacity, there were pen- 
sions for their widows. When the 
navy possessed all these advantages, 
certainly it was a curious subject for 
inquiry, what could make our seamen 
mutilate themselves, and subject them- 
selves to all kinds of misery, rather than 
enter the service. He was satisfied no 
sophistry could solve this question. It 
was necessary that there should be an 
inquiry to ascertain what were the ad- 
vantages and what the disadvantages of 
this system. If it was the coercion of 
impressment which made all its other 
advantages be overlooked, was it not right 
to ascertain the causes of this aversion i 
The House would not do justice to them- 
selves, or the country, if they refused 
the inquiry which he should propose. If, 
in that inquiry, the absolute necessity of 
the practice could be proved, why then a 
great good would be done ; but, if it 
could be shown, that the evil might be 
altogether avoided, surely no man would 
contend that it ought to be continued. 

He had mentioned that seamen of the 
royal navy possessed many advantages not 
enjoyed by merchant seamen. He would 
now mention some of the disadvantages 
under which they laboured, and which, in 
addition to the forced service in the first 
instance, created such a repugnance to 
enter our ships of war. In the first place, 
he would mention the irregular mode of 
payment to our sailors. He would admit, 
that a considerable improvement had been 
effected in this respect by lord Melville, 
by what was called the Allotment act ; but, 
that the system was far from being perfect 
would appear from this — that in many 
instances, five, six, and seven years, and 
in others ten, twelve, and fourteen years, 
were allowed to pass over, before a sea- 
man was paid his wages in full. In the 
interim, he received only an occasional 
pittance, which did not serve his wants 
fur the time being. Was it possible that 
men who had earned their money with so 
much labour should be satisfied with such 
a system? He might here mention the 
small amount of the seaman's p^ on board 
a king’s ship. In the time of William the 
3rd, the pay of the seamen was 24$ per 
month* It was al^ present not more than 
32a. How could they be satisfied with 
such pay, when they found that men in 
ilic merchant service obtained 3, 5, 7, and 
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sometimes 11 guineas per month? Let 
the House look to the condition of the 
American navy. There was no impress- 
ment. America, the only nation which 
could attempt to rival us on sea, had no 
impressment of sailors ; and, if they could 
man their navy efficiently without that 
practice, why might not we i If we should 
hereafter meet America in hostility on 
the seas, w.e should have to contend on 
veiy unequal terms. It would be a contest 
of freemen against slaves : /or, under the 
present system, our seamen were not free- 
men ; they were as completely slaves as 
any galley slaves that were ever chained 
to the oar ; and were far worse than the 
slaves in the West Indies. America pur- 
chased the voluntary services of her sea- 
men ; and why should not England do the 
same ? Why should America, a poor and 
an infant state as compared with England, 
pay her seamen double or treble the 
wages that we paid ours? In America, 
too, the sailors were regularly paid every 
two months ; while in our navy the poor 
seamen, after returning from some distant 
voyage, were sent to India, or to some 
other remote station, for five or six years, 
during which time they did not recefive a 
single shilling; and on their return were 
paid what was due to them in a mass, to 
be thrown away, as under such circum- 
stances might naturally be expected. All 
this might be easily and completely 
remedied. 

The next point to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House was, the 
indefinite length of service. They had 
heard a great deal lately, and very pro- 
perly, on the subject of negro slavery. 
They had heard a great deal of the cruelty 
of dragging negroes from their families on 
the coast of Africa, to work on our sugar 
plantations. He, for one, would never 
lend his support to negroe slavery ; but he 
for one, would also contend, that the 
reasoning which was applicable to the 
natives of Africa, was equally apffiicable to 
the natives of Great Britain. The House 
/Cbuld not refuse to impart to British 
seamen the protection they were disposed 
to grant to African negroes; especially 
when they recollected, that the latter 
were not natives of a country in which 
they were promised protection and free- 
dom, but from which they were dragged 
by a press-gang. The manner in which 
British seamen were sometimes seized for 
the naval service, he would not attempt 
to describe. He had himself, on arriving 
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in England during war time, seen dbe 
alarm excited among the crew of an 
Indiaman. No sooner was the vessel ki 
port than she was boarded by a man-of* 
war’s boat, and men who had been abaent 
three or four ^ears from their country 
were at once disappointed of their hope 
of revisiting their family and friends, and 
carried off perhaps to some station aa 
distant as that from which they had |uet 
returned. Was not this a state of things 
which ought to be put an end to ? At any 
rate inquiry ought to be instituted into 
the practicability of putting an end to it. 

There was another great cause of com- 
plaint among the sailors ; namely, the 
being deprived of leave to go on shore 
when their ship arrived in any port. * He 
was quite aware that when men were 
taken compulsorily into the service they 
would, like birds confined in a caget 
endeavour to escape. But that was aa 
additional reason for putting an end to a 
system of coercion, which thus involved' 
in its consequences volunteers, as well at 
pressed men, and subjected them all to a 
sort of imprison meat.* He was persuaded 
that this disposition to escape would not 
evince itself under better circumstances^ 
Other countries felt no difficulty in that 
respect. The American sailors evinced 
no disposition to desert; although they 
were allowed, on the arrival of their ship 
in port, to go on shore, and make their 
own markets. Tiie fact was, that sailors 
were just like other men. A few of them 
might be very bad, and rendered worse 
perhaps by that degrading treatment 
which prevented them from having any 
thing like fair play. It seemed, however, 
to he supposed b^^ many persons, that 
sailors were quite different from other men. 
But he was quite satisfied that they might 
he made whatever it was tried to tamha 
them. The fact was, however, that we 
had mistaken the manner of managing 
our sailors. As far as he had bad experi* 
ence of them, sailors were blest with as 
good qualities as other persons, and were 
as kind, as faithful, and as brave as any 
class in the community ; and yet the^ 
were treated with a description of disci- 
pline applicable only to felons, and the 
most obdurate characters. Let any hon. 
member change places in his own mind 
with a sailor, and consider how he would 
feel under such treatment. Sailors might 
be repressed by physical force ; but it was 
contrary to human nature to suppose that 
they could be otherwise than dissatisfied. 
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Another point to which he wished to 
i(peak, was the mode of punishing sailors, 
and the severiiy of the punislimoni. This 
might be thought a delicate subject ; but 
it was one that ought not to be passed 
over* ’But, first, he was anxious to say a 
few words on our code of maritime law. 
The articles of war appeared to him to 
require much revision. At present, they 
subjected every man to whatever punish- 
mint the whim of an officer, or the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, might indict. 
One great object of the inquiry which he 
proposed to institute, would be, the nature 
of our maritime code, and the practica- 
bility of improving it, and of getting rid 
of the odium that at present attached to 
it. With respect to the punishment of 
sailors, it appeared to him to be so objec- 
tionable, that he appealed with confidence 
to a government which had shown so 
much sensibility towards black, to evince 
a little of it towards these white slaves 
[hear, hear !]. Notwithstanding that 
cheer, he repeated it, that they were uhite 
slaves, and he was prepared to prove that 
they were so. What was it that his 
majesty’s government had done in favour 
of black slaves ? What was it that was 
intimated to the governors of our West- 
India colonies in the circular, commonly 
called lord Bathurst’s letter ? After di- 
recting that legislative measures should 
be proposed in the colonies having legis- 
latures for preventing the punishment of 
flogging in every case where the offender 
was a woman, and pointing out the ne- 
cessity of prohibiting the use of the whip 
in the field, lord Bathurst proceeded to 
say, “ I have now, in addition to those 
instructions, to direct, that you will cause 
some effectual law to be submitted to the 
legislature for preventing any domestic 
punishment whatever, until the day follow- 
ing that on which the offence may have 
been committed, and even then, except in 
the presence of one free person, besides 
the person under whose authority the 
punishment may be inflicted. If the pu- 
nishment should exceed three lashes, it 
should be provided that a regular entry 
should be made in a plantation-book, to 
be kept for that purpose.” What he sub- 
mitted to his majesty’s government and 
to parliament was this : If they prohibited 
the slave-owner in the West-Indies from 
inflicting one single lash, except on the 
day after the ofthnee, by which time the 
passions might have time to cool, would 
they permit British seamen to be punish- 
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ed, not with three but with two or three 
dozen lashes, without any court •mariial, 
or other inquiry into his culpability ; on 
tile order of his officer, and at the instant 
when passion might be presumed to in- 
fluence the judgment ? Surely, it was 
impossible that they could continue to 
subject British senmen to the whim and 
caprice of individuals in power over them, 
while they thus interfered on behalf of 
the black slaves of the West-Indies. An 
end ought to he put to all immediate pu- 
nishment. No punishment ought to be 
inflicted but by the sentence of a court- 
martial ; and then not until that sentence 
had been approved ; a proper time having 
been allowed for its consideration, as in 
the army. He did not speak of offences 
in the presence of the enemy. Those, of 
course, must always he dealt with in a 
summary manner. But, in general, im- 
mediate punishment ought to he put an 
end to. 

With regard to the punishment of flog- 
ging, he had been told, that it would he 
impossible to carry on the naval service 
without it. He believed, however, that 
some of the best officers in the navy were 
of another opinion. No doubt there was 
some improvement on this poii^t. There 
were times when corporal punishment, in 
the navy, ivas carried to an excess, the 
contemplation of which must make every 
benevolent man shudder. Even at the 
present moment, notwithstanding the 
checks which the Admiralty liad endea- 
voured to interpose, by directing that re- 
turns should be made of the number and 
extent of punishments, &c., excessive pu- 
nishments occasionally occurred. In 
proof of this, it was only necessary for 
him to refer to the trials of several naval 
officers for the infliction of severe punish- 
ment on their men. Some of those 
officers had been reprimanded, others had 
been suspended. The fact was, that 
when men were vested with unlimited 
power, it'was impossible to foresee what 
they might be tempted to do. Weil 
might the lion, member for Bramber say, 
that no man ought to be trusted with 
absolute power. He had been anxious to 
ascertain the facts of some of the cases of 
what was called “starting,” &c., to which 
he had adverted. One of those cases 
was that of the captain of the Dispatch. 
It appeared that<'during one voyage there 
was scarcely a man on board that ship 
who had not received corporal punish- 
ment. On her return into harbour the 
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Port Admiral went on board, and inves- 
tigated the matter, and was so satisfied o 
the fact, that he superseded the captain 
A single instance of such a nature occur- 
ring, notwithstanding all the checks inter- 
posed by the Admiralty, proved the in- 
sufficiency of those checks, and the ne* 
cessity of some legislative interference. 
He had received a letter from an indi- 
vidual, in which the writer offered to be 
examined at the bar of the House, and to 
give his evidence with j;egard to the 
general treatment of sailors, and to the 
system of flogging in the navy. Return- 
ing to England in an Indiaman, this indi- 
vidual was pressed, and sent on board the 
Lion, of 61- guns, captain Holies, and 
carried off to China. The account which 
this individual gave of the discipline on 
board the Lion was, he believed, a spe 
cimen of what frequently occurred. In 
the first place, with regard to provision, 
the crew were placed on short allowance. 
It appeared also that, besides extra days, 
captain Holies had two regular flogging 
days, Thursdays and Sundays. On Sur»- 
days, after prayers and a sermon by the 
chaplain, the men were ordered to ’be 
turned up, and an extensive flogging 
generally took place. If it were proved, 
that any man had one dirty shirt in his 
chest more than lie ought to have, no 
matter how many clean shirts there might 
be, he was flagged to a certainty* There 
was every reason to believe, that on board 
the Hermione, the crew of which frigate 
rose and murdered the officers, the dis‘ci- 
plinc had been much loo severe ; for it 
was stated by a writer on the subject, that 
the characicr of her captain was the 
opposite of humanity. He was persuaded 
that a very different system would be in- 
troduced, if strong measures were adopt- i 
ed on the subject. Hitherto, officers wlio I 
disobeyed the in>truciious of the Admi- 
ralty respecting it, although they had 
been dismissed, were s[)eedily reinstated ; 
so tliat their punishment was nicTi ly no- 
minal. That a different system was prac- 
ticable was evident, from the conduct of 
several officers — conduct in the highest 
degree honourable to them. He had 
been inforn^ed by as inteliigent and as 
zealous an officer as any in his majesty’s 
Navy, who had served as a lieutenant for 18 
months onboard the Hulwark, of 74 guns, 
that during tiie whole of jthiil ti/nt he had 
not known of a single corporal pufiish- j 
meat on hoard that ship ; alihougl^jn dis- 
cipline she was so comuintc and efficient, 
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that she might on that point challenge 
any ship in the fleet. In a pamphlet on 
the subject, it appeared that on board the 
Larne, captain Tatham, there had not 
been any corporal punishment for a long 
time. When captain btewart took the 
command of the Dictator, in the North 
Sea, after in vain trying flogging in various 
degrees, he had recourse to putting 
offenders on bread and water for two or 
three days ; by which means he made the 
Dictator a rno^t orderly ship.— -Lieutenant 
Standish Hoyley, serving under captain 
Gower, now admiral ijower, stated, that 
in captain Gower’s ship there was no 
corporal punishmetit. Such was the 
general result of his inquiry into the sub- 
ject. What had been done in one in- 
stance, if only one instance instead of so 
many liad been adduced, was sufficient to 
prove the practicability of an amelioration 
of the system. Unfortunately, howeveri 
our men of war were too frequently com- 
manded by young and inexperienced 
officers ; and many excellent seamen were, 
ill cons'^quence of their apprehension of 
the treatment from such persons, induced 
to avoid the navy, as they would a pesti- 
lence. 

Another, and the worst of all evils to 
which it was desirable that the inquiry 
should be directed, was the system of im- 
pressment. It was well known to every 
ndividual conversant with naval affairs, 
hat the manner in which press gangs 
acted placed tiie whole naval community 
;n a condition perfectly repugnant to the 
ipirit of freedom. The bringing of men 
>y coercion into a state of imprisonment 
was a system which ought not to be 
persisted in in this country. These were 
ome of the grounds on which lie rested 
!iis motion. He foartd tliat he had tres- 
passed on the patience of the House, but 
t was necessary t«) render the subject in- 
-elligible. ’faking them altogether, jt ap- 
leared to him that they loudly cnlltd on 
he House to enter into an investigation, 

0 Older to ascertain if a mode could not 
je devised/ by which the navy might be 
’cgularly supplied with volunteers. There 
ivas no "occasion to give any great en- 
couragement to our naval officers. Rleiity 
of captains roicht be obtained wiiliout 
bribery. He objected, therefore, to the 
mode of distributing prize-nnmey, and 
si 11 mure K* the prulits wh ch tlse captain 
tif u man ui war derived from ihe freight 
ol* specie, plate, &c. W'ky not distribute 
the prize-money principally among the 
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•chw of men who were unwilling to serve. 
M an indoceinent to them to enter? By 
the present diltribution of prize-money, 
dm captain had three-eighths, the lieu- 
lesiantSt master^ &c. one-eighth; the 
warrant officers, one-eighth; the petty 
ofieerg, one-eighth ; and the fbremastmen 
one-eighth among them. Thus, if a ves- 
ael, with a compliment of 450 men, cap- 
<Uir^ a prize worth 1,000/. the captain 
teceived S75/. while the whole of the sea- 
men shared only 250/. among them. If 
they wished sailors to enter the navy, was 
that the way to induce them to do so? 
Then, with respect to the allowance for 
carrying specie, he had no objection to it, 
when the money belonged to private 
individuals; but when it was public pro- 
perty, the practice appeared to him to be 
a solecitm. 

There was another question of great im- 
portance to he considered, and that was, in 
the event of a war, how we should stand with 
America, and with the naval powers of Eu- 
rope, with respect to the right of search for 
British seamen — a right we had never relin- 
quished ? The system we had adopted of 
visiting foreign snips, in order to take out 
our own men, had cost us ninety-six mil- 
lions in the late American war ; for he laid 
thewholedf that war, and theexpense aris- 
ing from it, at the door of the practice of im- 
pressment. If we bad not had any impress- 
ment, we should not have had that war. 
The practice of searching foreign vessels 
Stooa number one among the causes of 
discontent against this country cherished 
by foreign nations : and especially by the 
natives of the United Stales. No man 
who had riot inquired into the subject, 
could be aware of the immense importance 
which had been attached to this question 
in America. He held in his hand a copy 
of an American account of men taken 
from their ships by the British, which had 
been published throughout America, and 
bad greatly contributed to fan the flame 
of indignation against Great Britain. He 
believed the paper in which it had been 
published was called “ The Olive Branch;” 
a name certainly not very indicative of its 
character and object [the hon. gentleman 
here read one or two of the cases men- 
tioned] . These oases might be overcharged 
~he bad no doubt that they were over- 
charf^ed ; but still they had had the effect of 
exciting great discontent in America, and 
proof oiight to be given, that there was a 
neoeM^for persevering in the system in 
discontent onginated. Should 
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our system of pressing be persevered in, 
what security could we have that, in the 
event of war, our seamen would not flock 
to Holland or to France, or still more to 
America, where the language was the same 
as their own ? The mischief resulting 
therefrom might be incalculable ; and the 
present was undoubtedly the most proper 
time for considering a national question 
of so much importance. What was the 
practice in America ? There was no im- 
pressment in fhat country. Every sailor 
was a volunteer. On entering he received 
a libera) bounty ; and his term of service 
was limited. 

One point which it was expedient on 
our part to discuss was, whether, even if we 
were obliged toadhere to coercion, the term 
of service ought not to be limited. But, if 
impressment was justifiable at all, it could 
only be on some very extraordinary emer- 
gency. He was quite aware that the pre- 
sent subject was not agreeable to many who 
heard him. The details would appear te- 
dious to some : to others, whose opinions 
had been previously made up, those de- 
tails were of little consequence. But to 
him, when he contemplated the melan- 
choly circumstances that might result 
from a pertinacious adherence to our ex- 
isting system, they appeared to be of the 
highest importance. What was the prac- 
tice of France ? There the system was, 
in some degree, one of conscription, 
chiefly of sailors belonging to the mer- 
chant service and of fishermen ; but it 
was for a limited term of service, and ex- 
empted the individuals from subsequent 
service in the army. It was very desir- 
able to ascertain the exact practice of 
France and of other naval countries in 
this respect. Whatever they found expe- 
dient approximated to a parity of reason- 
ing in favour of the adoption of a simi- 
lar plan by ourselves. For his own part, 
he certainly had imagined a plan, which 
he could without difficulty submit to the 
House. But he thought it would be pre- 
sumption in him to do so, without pre- 
vious inquiry and examination of details. 
He thought that he should act more 
wisely, and in a way more calculated to 
produce a good effect, by proposing a par- 
liamentary investigation by a committee, 
in which every description of plan might 
be fully considered. He had stated what 
the evils were :«he now called upon them 
to devise a remedy ; and thereby to place 
British sailors on a footing with every other 
class in the community. By various means, 
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by holding out inducements to tradesmen 
and other landsmen to enter the navy, by 
granting grenter remuneration and more 
extensive privileges to sailors, and by 
other devices of a similar kind, it appeared 
to him that there would be no difficulty in 
establishing a volunteer instead of a co- 
erced marine. The expense of the pre- j 
sent system might be most advaniageously j 
converted into one of the means of effect- 
ing so desirable an object. That expense 
was very considerable. He understood 
that during the late war *the number ot 
men employed in the impress service ex- 
ceeded 3,000; and that the expense of 
thatserviceamounted to between 300,000/. 
and 400,000/. per annum. Upon the 
grounds he had stated, he really thought 
no hnn. gentleman, however disposed he 
might he to vote against the motion, could, 
in honour or justice, refuse to vote for | 
such an inquiry as a committee might in- | 
stitutc. 11c was most anxious that such a 
committee should be appointed ; but at 
present he asked only that hon. gentle- 
men would pledge themselves to such a 
measure in tlie ensuing session. He 
would now conclude by moving, 

“ That this House, being well aware of 
the difficulty of manning the Nav)^ in a 
time of war, and of the evils of forcible 
impressment of seamen for that purpose ; 
and considering that a time of profound 
peace will best admit the fullest and fairest 
examination of that most important sub- 
ject, will, early in the next session, take the 
.subject into consideration, with the view 
to such regulations as may obviate the 
evils consistently with the efficiency of 
the Navy, and the best interests of the 
country.*^ 

Mr. liohertson said, he would second the 
motion, because he thouglit inquiry was a 
good tiling ; but he was by no means 
satisfied that such a committee as the hon. 
gentleman recommended would effect the 
purposes which he appeared to aiuicipafe, 
i’roin it. For his own part, he was not 
sure that there was not much less dispo- 
sition to desertion in the navy than in the 
merchant service. He did not believe it 
possible to do without the impressment of 
seamen ; but being willing to see whether 
any thing, and what, could be done 
towards attaining the objects which 
the hon. gentleinan had in view, he would 
support the resolution. 

Sir G* Cockburn said/ he found great 
difficulty in following the hon. mover 
thrush the very extended range which 
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lie had taken in his speech : for though 
the hon. gentleman hail slated, in .the 
commencement, that ho would confine 
himself to the question of impressn\ent,*he 
had digressed, at a considerable length, 
into the subject of the discipline of the 
navy. In his answer, il would be neces- 
sary for him to divide his observations in- 
to two parts ; the first relating to impress- 
ment. Indeed, the subject of impress- 
ment had been almost got rid of by tile 
very seconder of the motion ; who had as- 
serted his belief, that impressment could 
not be done away with. Now, in the 
case of an evil of this description (for an 
evil he admitted impressment to be) if it 
could not he got rid of, it was much bet- 
ter tiiat no hopes should be improperly 
held out. He was satisfied, however, that 
he spoke the so^ilimenis of every naval 
officer in that House, when he said, that 
they would be delighted, if it were possi- 
ble to carry on the service without conti- 
, lining the practice of impressment. Every 
body would feel how unpleasant it must be 
for officers to command men who had been 
brought by force to serve under them, and 
whom they were totakeintobaitle. Butstill 
he must declare, that his own moral con-, 
viction was, that there was no possibility 
of maintaining our naval strength and 
superiority, without maintaining also the 
of impressment. He called it a law, 
though he felt how unequal be was to 
argue a point of law to tlic House ; but 
the hon. gentleman might have told t]ieni, 
that lord Mansfield, when a seaman Who 
had been impressed was brought up be- 
fore him by habeas corpus, finally disposed 
of the case by saying, that tlie man had 
not shown sufficiently that he was exempt- 
ed by the statute, and had not proved any 
common law right against the impress- 
ment ; and therefore he sent him back to 
the ship to which he belonged. Lord 
Kenyon, in a judgment on a similar case, 
hadextende*d the liability to impressment 
to all persons exercising employments in 
the seafaring line. Now, there was one 
other clear reason why, as he thought, 
this power of impressment could never be 
parted with — thecountry could never have 
a sufficient number of men to man both 
the navy and the merchant service, unless 
the same number of men were maintained 
in time of peace as in war. It was quite 
clear that, at the conclusion of a war, 
when 100,000 seamen were brought in- 
to our ports and paid off, there could be 
little or no employment for tbero, aofi they 
4 G 
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#0illd dift{^etse in every direction. Bat, 
ilif^podng they got employment of a dif- 
fmtit %ottf tirhtit would be the conse* 
^deilc^ ? He appealed to all hia gallant 
Bdeal ftiOtids who heard him, to say whe- 
ftOr Che trade of, a seartian, like every 
Other trade, did not require constant em- 
ploytneht to keep him effective. Even if | 
they were aH kept in barracks together 
on shore, the effect would still be the same; 
hot to mention the enormous expense 
that the country would be put to. The 
Ibct Was, however, that our ports were 
full of merchantmen, manned (no thanks 
to the hon. member for Aberdeen) 
from the full war complement of our 
navy. What, then, would be the 
state of the country at the breaking out 
of a war ? These men could all be got 
at, and made available: far our merchant* 
men were full of them. But, on the other 
hand, in war, our navy took charge of the 
Inerchantmen ; and for a merchant ship, 
landsmen, old invalids, and ordinary sca- 
ihen would suffice ; therefore, though it 
Oould not be denied that the system was 
liable to objection, yet it must be allowed 
that It worked well; and that no diffi- 
culty was experienced, except that which 
arose from taking the men by force, in- 
stead of receiving them as volunteers. 
Unless this system had been ascertained to 
be tolerably effective, could any one sup- 
pose that, in the state in wliich Europe 
was, even only a year ago, our men of war 
could have remained quiet in their har- 
bours Before, however, volunteers could 
ha^ been got, our naval force must have 
been enlarged to such an extent as would 
have enabled it to cope with the navy of 
France, at least. As it was, however, our 
ships remained quietly in port, witliout 
any additional expense to the country 
and yet a sufficient number of bands 
aaight at any time have been got out of 
our merchantmen in any cornej* of Europe. 
He did not know whetlwr the hon, mem- 
her for Aberdeen was aware, that seamen 
Wefe impressed in time of war only, and 
not it! time of peace. It was only in 
Cases of emergency, as at the breaking out 
of a war that the power of impressment 
Was exercised. The very preamble of the 
preSs^warrant recited this emergency. 
Now, the House Would recollect that during 
the whole ot the war we had a larger 
eommerce than even during the peace, 
ibr we had in our own hands the com* 
iherce of the whde world. But the 
hon. genUemah had lalkcd a great deal 
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about the superior facilities of manning 
the American ftavy. Why, it ttiuat 
’ be obvious, that to man Our naty, 

I which had the whole of our vast cofd* 

I merce to take care of, and which was en* 

I larged to a force of 800 vessels of war in 
! service, was a much more difficult thing 
to do than to man half a dozen American 
frigates. Yet this increased difficulty of 
I manning our ships was brought by the 
: hon. gentleman as an argument against 
the service generally. It was not to be 
denied, that occasionally during the war, 
such a difficulty did occur : but, after the 
, peace the difficulty had gone all the other 
; way. He had received a letter, for ex- 
I ample very recently from a friend of his 
; on board an East-Iiidia-man. The letter 
: stated, that the India-man had been lying 
: at anchor for six weeks, unable to proceed 
because of the number of her hands who 
I had deserted into a man of war. Indeed, 

I the Admiralty— perhaps, going beyond 
! what they were strictly authorised to do— 

. had found it necessary, owing to repeated 
; complaints t)f the same evil, to issue orders 
I to commanders on foreign stations not to 
I take on board hands who offered them- 
' selves out of merchantmen. Yet by sta- 
j tute, it was very certain that every man 
! had a right to enter himself on board a 
I man of war; and, by doing so, he cleared 
i his articles w^iih the master of the mer- 
I ebantman. Notwithstanding this, so nu- 
! merous had been the representations he 
I spoke of, that the Admiralty had been 
compelled to direct commanders not to 
take merchant seamen in cases where 
their quilting was likely to distress the 
merchantman. It had happened to him* 
self at St. Helena, to be under the neces- 
i sity of making a similar order, upon many 
I applications from merchants and masters. 

I Now, the hon. gentleman had unfairly 
I imputed to the British navy this defect — 
j that the seamen were very prone to deser- 
j tion ; and this disposition the hon. gentle- 
man attributed to the effect of impress- 
ment. He had then contrasted the case 
of the American navy, contending, that 
because their seamen were volunteers, 
they were to be trusted, and never de- 
serted. Now, it was but a very little while 
ago that he (sir G. C.)had received a letter 
from a commanding officer on the Medi^ 
terrean station, in which the officer wrete 
to this effect — ( am now lying alongside 
an American 74. My fnen go aehore by 
themselves in divisions every day, and re- 
turn alwsyl when fheir lesve is out, Hsr 
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I9#p never go asbore without a guard over 
them, to prevent them from deserting ; 
end they are constantly applying to be 
taken on board us as seamen/’ He would 
contend that the condition of a British 
eeaman now on board ship, was perhaps 
better than that of any man of his class. 
The state of the country did not allow 
men enough to man both the merchant 
service and the navy ; it was therefore 
our policy to keep up in time of peace a 
sufficient number of seamen to man the 


terrori and to repress the difM 

turbances that would be so liMy Xq fnfjfb 
at a vast distance frpm their home, 
a multitude of men, removed from 
more immediate contemplation of thelawji 
and tribunals of their country I But, while 
he was for preserving this power, he was 
for using it as seldom as possible. The 
very Icnowledge that it was possessedi 
might oflen deter men who were ilj-dis* 
posed from the commission of violence^ 
or from other misconduct. The bon* 


ships of war in commissiorf upon the peace 
establishment. At the present mo- 
ment, however, the commerce of the 
country had become -so extended, that it 
was thought necessary to make some 
addition to the compleiiicnt of men allotted 
for the squadron which was maintained by 
this government. Beyond the number 
required for the merchant service, and 
that peace squadron, it would be imprac- 
ticable to keep up any considerable body ; 
for the effect of attempting to do so, would 
only be, to drive them into foreign service. 
To create a greater body of seamen than 
there was an actual necessity for, was to 
do mishiof instead of good. His own 
mind was quite made up to oppose the 
hon. gentleman’s motion ; but more parti- 
cularly as it went to give a pledge for the 
fiext session, which would be tantamount 
to a declaration, that parliament was 
intending to do that which it felt it would 
be improper to induce any person to 
expect. — He now came to tlie second 
division of this subject — ■he discipline of 
the fleet. The hon. gentleman thought, 
that one of the greatest defects of the 
service was the power given to captains 
to punish wTong-doers. Here, again, he 


gentleman had suggested, that thire 
should be some alteration in the mode of 
paying ships on foreign stations; and^ 
when sailors had been long abroad in them# 
it was certainly desirable that they should 
be furnished with a part of the mp^ies 
due to them. But, it was not to 5e 
gotten, that much had been already done 
towards this end. By the allotment 
system, the sailor could leave half his pay 
to be taken up by his family at home* 
While at sea he had his victuals as much 
as he wanted his, wine, his cloathin^, and 
all necessaries ; and when he was ill, he 
had every medical attention ; so that he 
could only want money for a frolic/’ as 
it was called, on shore; and a very natural 
wi:«h on his part it was. But, it was" not 
to be denied, that if it was an advaotagCj 
that the seaman could leave half his pay, 
it was equally agreeable to him, on hi|a 
return from a long cruise, that he could 
receive the other half all at once : for 4 
was well known that a sailor at all times 
liked to have a “ whack” of money, when 
he came home wherewith to enjoy himself; 
Wiihout holding these up, however, as 
temptations to a service wjiich required 
nothing of the sort, he would maintain. 


(sir G. C.) conceived the power to be ' from his own^'nformation and experience, 
absolutely necessary ; admitting, that j that, generally speaking, service on board 
those sliips wherein it was least exerted | an Knglish man of war was the most po^ 
were generally the best managed and the ; pular service in the world* The state* 


best regulated. But, let the House ; 
picture ‘ to themselves the case of a j 
few officers-^say eight or ten-— perhaps 1 
strangers to the ship and crew, coming on j 
board a ship of the line with a crew of | 
bOO men, whom they were destined to 
command, and about to sail with to the 
most distant latitudes. It was known that 
the very dregs of the people, the worst 
criminals even, were not unfrequently sent 
.00 board ship; and, could it be doubted 
ibat over such a crew, and under such 
mrcumstances, it was necessary to invest 
the commander with a power of punisli- 
nteot, qalcultted to strike a momeotary 


ments which the House had heard from 
the hon. • gentleman were very much 
exaggerated. At this moment British 
seamen were disposed to be contented, 
particularly since they had received from 
the liberality of parliament that boon in 
the ** long service pensions,” which would 
do them more good, and effect for tho 
service a far more permanent benefit, tha,n 
all the hon. gentleman’s speeches. Every 
sailor, after J4< years’ service, unless ba 
deserted, was now entitled to a pension 
for life : and after 20 years’ service, not 
only to a considerably increased pension, 
but to demand bis dispharge, th^ Admi* 
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ralty having steadily refused to entertain 
the very numerous applications that had 
been made by seamen who had deserted 
and wished to avail themselves of those 
privileges, to get t!ie“ R” taken from their 
n&mes in the books of the Navy office. He 
was confident, that in a very few years, the 
crime of desertion would be more scarce 
in the British navy than in any other pub- 
lic service. He should therefore decidedly 
oppose this motion, and hoped to be in a 
latge majority against it. 

. •Sir Isaac Coffin said, he should not have 
spoken on this subject if the hon. mover 
had not called the navy the “ white 
negroes.’* Now, the moment an impressed 
roan was brought on board ship there was 
no difference between him and a volunteer, 
and more volunteers ran from ships of war 
than pressed men. He could enumerate 
a number of eminent persons in the navy 
who had been originally pressed men. 
There was old admiral Bowater, he was a 
white slave. There was admiral Mitchell, 
he was a white slave. There was sir T. 
Trowbridge, he was a white slave. I'here 
was captain Butterfield, who was impressed 
in 1793, and was a captain in 179vS. Thtie 
was, captain Cook, one of the first of na- 
vigators he was another; and there were, 
he had no doubt, 20,000 of lliesc white 
slaves. If the men were not oihci wi?e to 
be had, it was necessary to press them ; 
and if they had a good bellyfulJ of victuals, 
coats on their backs, and medicine when 
they were sick, they could not he called 
slaves. 

Mr. Hohhouse said, that a man might 
have a good coat on his back, good 
victuals in his belly, and medicine when 
he was sick, and yet be the veriest slave 
that ever crawled. As to tRe expression 
which his hon. friend had applied to the 
navy, and which the gallant admiral had 
noticed, it was only intended to convey 
the assertion, that seamen were not in 
possession of the privileges ‘ of other 
Englishmen ; an assertion which could 
not be otherwise than correct, w lii!e they 
were liable at any lime to be taken fiom 
their family and friends, perhaps never 
more to be heard of. His hon. fnen i w as 
not the first person who had found fault 
with the system of impressment. Hume 
had mentioned it as one of the three great 
anomalies of the English constitution — 
that an Englishman who was so free in the 
eye of the Jaw, that the highest power in 
the kingdom could not arbitrarily imprison 
him foi a raoment, siiould be taken away 
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for years. The gallant officer had con- 
fessed that the impressment was considered 
in the navy a great grievance ; and had 
I defended it solely on the ground of ne- 
cessity. He had conversed with an officer 
of the navy, deservedly decorated with 
one of the orders, who said he was quite 
confident, that in the next war it would be 
I impossible to carry press-warrants into 
i execution — that from the increased know- 
I ledge which the people had of their rights, 

I the resistance to press-gangs would be 
j ten times more sanguinary than it bad 
been. During the hot-press in time of 
war, respectable inhabitants of Westmin- 
ster, w ho lived near the bank-side never 
stirred out except armed with knives, to 
resist the press-gangs. They knew the 
legal decisions on the subject; but all the 
decisions in the world would not prevent 
them from resisting this atrocious violiJtion 
of natural right; for such he must cnil it, 
wdien a person was violently torn from 
his family and friends. As to the legal 
dc^cisions on the subject, judge Foster was 
1 the first person who had ventured to say 
it was legal, though, in a qualified manner. 
Lord Manvfield had followed, and said, 
that impressment was so general aright 
that there must be a statute to exempt a 
j nran from its operation. This was a 
: pretty specimen of the manner in which 
j the liberties of the subject were treated 
by tlio^e \vlio should be their defenders. 
ITie fact was, that there never was any 
thing like law on the subject. As to the 
necessity, there were hut 14-(),()00 men in 
j the navy at the iifncM)f the greatest amount 
of our inaritiiue force; and, of tliese, 

I o(),()00 v\'ere i.sarirrcs. So that in order to 
I get 1 1(),()0() nieo, it was necessary, with a 
j population of 17 or IS millions, to resort 
I to these violent and illegal measures, and 
I to fill ships sometimes, it was said, out of 
i^aols. Now, was not this a proof that 
some inquiry was necessary on the subject? 
'fhe gallant officer had laid down two 
positions, which w’cre extraordinary 
enough from a person so zealous in de- 
i fending the character of the navy — first, 
lethal the navy could not he filled wiih- 
j out force; secondly, that the character 
j of British seamen was such, that it was 
' absolulely necessary that they should be 
subjected to corporal punishment at the 
arbitrary ph^asure of the commander. 
Now, the gallant ad niral seemed to think 
that that House was not the fittest place 
for instituting such an inquiry. He 
seemed to imagine, that if an amendment 
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were to be made in the present system of i 
manning our navy, those who advocated | 
such a measure must seek it elsewhere! 
If he had rightly heard the gallant ad- 
miral, he understood him to say, that 
parliament had done a great deal for the 
navy ; that they had taken care to increase 
their pensions ; and had, in fact, introduced 
measures more beneficial than any likely 
to he produced by his hon. friend’s 
speeches. * But if it was the duty of that 
House to take into consideration the 
pectiniary concerns of the navy, why 
should the y not inquire as to whether that 
navy could not be manned without an 
infringement of the rights and privileges 
of British subjects. 1'he mode of im- 
pressment into the British navy was a blot 
on our histoiy, of which all writers had 
complained. And, whatever might be his 
opinion of that House, he felt it to be a i 
pince in which a man could lift his voice ^ 
in defence of his country’s honour and | 
character, and in support of the rights and j 
privileges of his fellow subjects. He w'as ! 
not vain enough to suppose, that any thing j 
wliich fell from him could bring a single | 
vote from cho gallant admiral, or the gen- ; 
tlernen by whom he w’as surrounded ; hut i 
he felt that l)y expressing his opinions ' 
there, he had an opportunity of forcing 
upon the attention of the country that , 
which, if not expressed in parliament, ^ 
could be no where expressed with effect. ' 
I’lie hon. gontlerVian v\ho seconded the ' 
rnoi/on, seemed to l)e of opinion, that ; 
iiupiii y was a pood lliing : but he went on 1 
to say, that he was not sure that the plans ; 
o‘ the hoo. mover could he agreed to. At ' 
all events, it was admitted hy the hon. ! 
gentleman, tliat an inquiry was necessary ; ! 
and that was all for which he and his \ 
friends contended. He was not aware 
that his hon. friend meant to enter into 
the question of nun shment in the navy ; 
but, in the event of the House agreeing to 
the appointment of a committee in the 
next session, he saw no reason why that 
part of the subject should not be entered 
into also. Was there any naval officer 
who would not own that the present 
system was a crying evil, and ought to be 
got rid of? An(l if so, how were they to 
get rid of it, but by a calm and dispassion- 
ate inquiry ? The gallant admiral opposed 
the inquiry, on the ground that it would 
create discontent. It v^ould do no such 
thing. It was the duty of that House to 
use every effort to rescue the people of 
England from this odious and disgraceful 
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badge of slavery. He would ask, whether 
the navy were contented with the impress 
system ; and whether they would not pre- 
fer an inquiry into a remedy of that abuse ? 
The evil was acknowledged, and even its 
supporters were anxious for a remedy if 
it could be found. 

Captain Gordon defended the system 
at present pursued in the navy; at the 
same time admitting, that the impressment 
of sailors could otdy be justified on the 
ground of necessity. lie implored the 
House to consider well before they de- 
prived the navy of a power which was 
necessary to its greatness, and the remo- 
val of whicli might be a death-blow to its 
safety [hear, hearlj. 

Mr. IV. Smith said, thnt gentlemeji op- 
posite, while they admitted the evil, were 
determined to withhold the remedy. To 
him it appeared, that the discipline and 
interests of tite navy were closely bound 
up with the present question. He would 
refer the House to what had been done 
for the army. The improvements made 
in that branch of our service were owing, 
not more to the exertions of the com- 
mandei-in-chief, than to the eloquent ad- 
dresses of the lion, baronet near him (sir, 
T. Burdett). Not only the army, but 
the country generally were Ihghly in- 
dehletl to that h(»n. baronet for his un- 
wearied exertions (hear, hear Ij. He w'as 
decidedly in favour of his motion, as he 
felt that it could produce no harm, and 
w^as calculated to effect much good. 

ISir G. ‘Clerk certainly tbouglit the pro- 
posed inquiry would he most advantage- 
ously conducted hy the Admiralty. The 
objections which the hon. member had 
started had not escaped the ailcnlion of 
that Board, and hail been remedied as far 
as possible. With regard to the crying 
evil of pressiing, he was ready to admit, 
that it could only be justified by neces- 
sity. But, Jiow could they otherwise man 
a fleet in a case of emergency ? It was 
objected to the impress system, that it 
dragged men to fight against their incli- 
nations; but this objection would hold 
equally good against the most constitu- 
tional force of the country — the militia, 
into which every man, from eiglileen to 
forty-five, was liable to be made to serve. 
As a proof, that men would not volunta- 
rily relinquish their other employments 
and join the naval profession, he had only 
to Slate, that even now, in time of peace, 
there was not a sufficiency of men to fill 
up the merchant vessels, and to man the 
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fMl} flefit mintfuned by the country. 
00 could not aeo that any benefit would 
irioe frpaa tbo iiropoaed committee. 

Mf. IFiwTo obaerved, that hon. gentle^ 
0 ieii on Iho other aide, had treated this 

S UOIlim throughout as one entirely to be 
ecided by the opinions of professional 
iSOn, and as one in the discussion of which 
#tber individuals were incapable of psr- 
ijoipsting. With that view of the ques- 
tion he decidedly differed; and though 
ht acknowledged the benefit of such opi* 
siions, he did not think that to them alone 
the decision of the question ought to be 
entrusted. There had been inquiries on 
iubjecis simUsr tg the present, conducted 
by unprofessional nxen, without any dis- 
advantage. He alluded to the board 
0f naval inquiry and the board of naval 
tevision, at both of which several civilians 
had sat as members. But, even supposing 
|Ke opinion of those hon. gentlemen he 
had referred to to be correct, still that 
aras not an answer to the present motion, 
lui ther^e were several members of the 
House who would willingly give their 
professional assistance in thejnvestigation 
of the subject. It was notorious, that 
According to the present practice of im- 
resament, individuals who had never 
een at sea before, were often seized and 
sent on board a vessel. He had heard 
of an instance of that kind, which, how- 
ever ludicrous it might appear, was never- 
theless true. A coachman had been 
seized by a press-gang, and in spite of his 
representations and remonstrances, had 
been sent on board the tender, where he 
remained ail night, and on the following 
morning actually appeared before the 
officers in his coachman’s habiliments. 
There was another circumstance to which 
lie wished to call the attention of the 
House, and that was, that this system was 
peculiar to England, and to England alone. 
Other countries had, like England, been 
dietioguished for commercial enterprize 
and naval glory ; one especially had sent 
large fleets to sea ; and yet, as far as he 
was acquainted with the subject, he be- 
lieved he might safely assert, that Holland 
had never resorted to this mode of man- 
ning her fleets. He regretted that any 
hon. gentleman should have introduced 
American affidavits, affecting the charac- 
ter of a highly meritorious officer, for be 
believed those affidavits were, at one time, 
an article of very frequent manufacture. 
One of these affidavits had lately been 
IMibUsbed hf Mr* Cobbett in a number 


of bis Political Register, under an article 
entitled **£iue and Buff*;’* and he had no 
hesitation in sayir^, that it was accom* 
panied by ipost unjustifiable and unfound- 
ed remarks, and that in fact the wliolo 
article was as vile and calumnious as had 
ever issued from the pen of a vile and ca- 
lumnious author. He thought it was de« 
sirable to adopt some measure to diminish 
a summary, and he might add, arbitrary 
mode of proceeding, which could be pro* 
ductive of nothing but disadvantage. It 
was admitted on all hands, that the House 
were dealing with an acknowledged evil ; 
and though some gentlemen seemed in- 
clined to defend the measure on the ground 
of policy and expediency, still, as he 
deemed such defence would prove unte- 
nable on examination, he should support 
the present motion. 

Sir E, Harvey could testify, from his 
recollection of the first part of the Ame- 
ricon war, that the system of impressment 
was beneficial, in cases where it was ne- 
cessary immediately to fill the comple- 
ment of a king's ship. By that system 
having been then resorted to, many of the 
merchant vessels had been safely convoyed, 
which otherwise must have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. He thought no pro- 
bable good could arise from a committee 
of that House inquiring into a law of the 
land, which policy and long experience 
had fully justified. 

Sir H. Wilson t os a friend of the navy, 
could not refrain from exj}ressing a few 
sentiments upon this question. It had 
been said by some hon. members, that 
impressed men made the best sailors. 
Now, he would put it to the consideration 
of any person, whether such a statement 
was not founded in mistake— whether it 
was at all probable, that men who had 
thus been forcibly seized, and compelled 
to enter into a king's ship, would accom- 
modate themselves to its discipline, and 
heartily engage in a service into which 
they had been unwillingly dragged ? But, 
the House had to determine, whether, in 
consenting to continue this system, they 
were not consenting to that which was 
clearly a violation of right. He knew 
that, by a fundamental principle of the 
constitution, every man was bound, in 
case of necessity, to fight in defence of 
the country ; but he knew of none which 
justified their being thus forcibly taken 
from their other occupations, and put on 
board a ship of war. It should be recol- 
lectedi that the service of the navy was 
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G culiArly dreadful, on account of the , causes of the di^iturbances which ptotaUw 
igth of time which men might be com«> ; ed in Ireland. The members of that bod)^ 
pelted to serve on foreign stations. He ' had been very properly described as tha 
know of a vessel that had been stationed ; bellows blowers, who fanned the bad pas^ 
at St. Helena for nine years, which, when | sions of their countrjrmen into the flatng 
about to return, had received an order to | of discontent. Seeking only the gratifi*. 
^resume her station for three years longer, i cation of their vanity and self mterest, 
"^The feelings of the men on the receipt of j they were utterly regardless of the suo^ 

this order might be imagined, when he ^ '**'‘*^ 

informed the House that they had actually 
said, that it would have been kinder to 
shoot them at the muzzle^ of their own 
guns. It had been represented, that such 
was the anxiety of sailors to enter into 
the royal navy at the present moment, 
that it had been found necessary to issue 
prohibitory orders to prevent them. If 
that were so now, surely no one would 
say that, in time of war, they would be 
actuated by a different feeling. They 
would not act difierently from a fear of 
danger ; and they should be incited by a 
hope of better compensation. He was of 
opinion iliat, considering the casualties 
of climate and of service, a man ought to 
be regularly paid, so as to have a com- 
plete power of regulating his own expen- 
diture. If such was the case, there would 
not be so many instances of thoughtless 
extravagance. 

The House divided: Ayes38. Noes 108. 

List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Bernal, R. 

Blake, sir F. 
Brougham, H. 
Burdett, sir F. 

Bury, lord 
Buxton, T. F. 
Calthorpe, hon. F, G. 
Evans, W. 

Gordon, R. 

Grattan, J. 

Guise, sir W. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hutchinson, hon. H. 
Leader, W. 

Leonard, T. B. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maberly, J. 

Maxwell, J. 

Monck, J. B. 
Newport, sir J. 


Nugent, lord 
Ord, W. 

Phillips, G. 

Phillips, G, R. 

Rice, T. S, 

Rick ford, W. 
Robertson, A. 
Robinson, sir O. 
Scarlett, J. 

Smith, W. 

Smith, John 
Stewart, W. (Tyrone) 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Warre, J. A. 

Webb, col. 

Wilson, sir R. 

Wood, aid. 

TELLERS. 

Hobhoase, J. C. 
Hume, Joseph 


Roman Catrolic Association.] 
Mr. Browrilott) rose, to move, that the 
petition which he had presented on a for*- 
mer evening, against the Catliolic Associa- 
tton, be referred to the, committee now 
sitting upon the state of Ireland. The 
grouftd or his motion was, that the Ca- 
thoKo Association Was one of the ptiadpai 


cess of the cause which they pretended t^ 
advocate. He had been accused of being 
actuated by party motives; but that wee 
not the case. If he desired the Catholte 
cause to be brought into discredit, hii 
wish could not he more easily attaineil 
than by allowing the Associatioq, to COil«* 
tinue its present course. 

Mr. Horace Ttoiss said, he would SOp* 
port the motion, for the same reaeooc 
which would induce him to vote in tevouf 
of the motion of the right hon. baronet 
(sir J. Newport) for referring the peti-» 
tions against the Orange associations to 
the same committee ; namely, that he 
considered both associations to be, in 
some degree, connected with fhe distur* 
bances of Ireland. He highly disap<^ 
proved of the proceedings of the Ca- 
tholic association, and declared his belief 
I that if the association continued in exis- 
I tence, the number of votes in that House 
I in favour of Catholic emancipation woald 
; yearly decrease. He entreated the fnem^ 
j hers of the association, if they were friend# 
I to the cause they professed to advocate, 
to anticipnte the acts oIP the government 
and dissolve themselves. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he would 
support the motion, because he considered 
the association to be one of the subjects 
to which that committee ought to direct 
their attention. The proceedings of the 
Catholic association were so nearly balanc- 
ed between legality, and illegality, that 
they required to oe narrowly watched# 
But he felt no hesitation in saying, as a 
minister of t)ie Crown, that, as at present 
advised, it was not the intention of the 
government to propose any new law with 
regard to the association. He, however, 
entirely concurred in the advice which had 
been given to the association. He thought 
they were pursuing a most dangerotii 
course, without considering how nearly 
they exposed themselves lo the extremity 
of the law. 

Mr. Hutchinsonsz^^i he had the strongest 
objection to the motion. The object of the 
Catholic association was, to state the gttev- 
ances of the Catholics. As to whethUf 
it X'ts an illegal bgdy or not, that was a 
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Question for the law officers of the Crown ; 
but it appeared to him that there could be 
nothing unlawful in meeting to stale their 
oppressions and grievances, and to bring 
thcan under the review of the public. 
Their proceedings were public ; but it was 
Otherwise with the Orange societies, who 
did every thing in secret, and were ille- 
gal in their constitution and purpose. 

Sir t/. Newport said, that if' the motion 
should be agreed to, it would be impossi- 
ble to refuse assent to the one which he 
should submit, for referring to the same 
committee the petitions against the Orange 
societies, 

Mr. H, Sumner said, that the Catholic 
association usurped the functions of 
goveenment, and did other unconstitution- 
al acts, inconsistent with the peace and 
security of the country. He thought the 
House ought not to separate without as- 
certaining from the law officers of the 
Crown, whether the law, as it stood, was 
sufficient to put an end to the evil ; or if 
insufficient, whether it was the intention 
of government to introduce a hill for the 
purpose of correcting its imperfections. 

Mr. Peel said, it appeared to him a mat- 
ter of course to setul the petition up stairs 
as it had been alleged, that the present 
disturbances were in a great measure 
owing to this association, though it might 
be premature at present to ex[)ress any 
opinion of its legality or illegality. He 
thought that all 'these secret societies 
should be put down, and would therefore 
support both propositions. 

Mr. Spring Rice gave his hearty sup- 
port to the motion. 

Sir F, IMnke called upon the hon. mem- 
ber for Armagh to use his influence in 
putting down the Orangemen, they hav- 
ing declared their determination to con- 
tinue the same line of conduct. 

Mr. Dawson denied that any of the dis- 
turbances in Ireland arose from that body, 
and should give his consent to the motion, 
in order that the House might be satisfied 
of the fact. 

The motion was agreed to ; as well also 
sir J. Newport's motion for referring the 
petitions against the Orange lodges to the 
same committee. 
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Game Laws Amendment Bill*] 
Earl GroiSvenprt in moving the second 
reading of his bill, for legalising the pur* 
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; I chase and sale of Game, made a few ob- 
I servations on the present state of the laws, 
and stated his reasons for not touching, 
in this measure, the question of the pro- 
perty in game. It was not to be denied 
that, at the present moment, the gaols 
were crowded with offenders against the 
game law's, and on this account it was ma-' 
terwl to adopt, without delay, some law 
w'hich should remedy that grievance. This 
was his principal reason for not following 
the suggestion of several noble friends to 
defer tlie subject until the next session. 
Another fact not to be disputed was, th&t 
game, as the law now stood, was notori- 
ously sold by fraud or evasion ; and it was 
important to put an end to this demoralis- 
ing system. The temptation to poaching 
would be less after the passing of this bill, 
inasmuch as it w ould render game so cheap 
by increasing the supply, as to make it 
not worth the poacher’s while to follow* 
his nefarious pursuit. Deer stealing had 
been terminated by a similar course of 
proceedings, and few poets, however hun- 
gry, would now find it answ-er their pur- 
pose to run the hazard once incurred by 
our greatest dramatist. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that 
no good could be accomplished by an at- 
tempt to pass this bill hastily during the 
present session. With regard to the pro- 
perty in game, in law it belongetl to no 
man until it was reduced into possession. 
If game w ere, in fact, property, it might 
be bought and sold ; for buying and sell- 
ing was an incident of property. He ad- 
mitted the great evil of poaching ; but 
it would not be decreased by making it 
legal for the poaclier to sell the game he 
had stolen, and which could not be iden- 
tified. The gaols could be relieved in no 
way but by laying the prof)crty at so high 
a value as to hang the offender, or at so 
low a value as to transport him. Such 
was the mercy this hill was calculated to 
afford. Until he (the lord chancellor) 
was qualified, he had unquestionably been 
a poacher; and, since he had been quali- 
fied, he had been little capable of follow- 
ing game from field to field, over bush and 
brake, as he had been represented to. do, 
without fatigue, He saw no sufficient 
reason for passing this measure in haste 
on the 11th of June, when he knew that 
others, after five months consideration 
had not been able to make up their minds 
upon its difficulfies. 

Lord Dacre said, he was friendly to this 
or any similar measure, not for the sake 
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of the game, but for the amelioration of | 
the lower orders of our agricultural popu- 
lation. Thej;ommitments for infractions 
of the game laws had gone on increasing 
to a most alarming degree; and it was a 
matter of necessity that something should 
«be done. He contended, with all humility, 
that game was property, l^he great evil 
was the want of a moral feeling in the 
minds of (he lower orders upon the sub- 
ject of game, which he feared the bare 
rendering the sale of gamejegal would not 
create. If the noble lord would originate 
another measure, so framed as to raise that 
moral feeling, it would be a greater amend- 
ment of the criminal code, than any of the 
speculative improvements of modern times. 

Lord Calthorpe supported the bill, as it 
appeared calculated to produce n^pch 
good, tending, as it did, to diminish the 
mass of outrage, fraud, and violence, 
which at present prevailed. The change 
of the law was more gradual than had 
been contemplated by the measure which 
had been introduced in the other House 
of parliament ; and it did not therefore 
follow, because that measure had never 
reached their lordships House, that the 
present bill would be objected to. Under 
all the circumstances be did not think that 
their lordships should delay the attempt to 
rescue the agricultural population from a 
state in which evil was in a manner forced 
upon them. 

The Duke of Richmond opposed the 
bill. If it were to pass he did not see the 
possibility of ever convicting a poacher. 

The Marquis of Salisbury would not 
oppose the bill in its present stage, though, 
unless great alterations were made in it, 
he should feel it his duty to do so on a 
future occasion. 

The Earl of Carnarvon argued, that 
the property in game ought, in reason and 
justice, to belong to the occupier of the 
soil ; as it was maintained at his expense, . 
so it ought to exist for his advantage. 
The test of demoralization on a people 
was not merely the number of petty pU'o 
nishments inflicted. His lordship recom- 
mended, that the further consideration of 
the subject should be postponed to a fu- 
ture session; though, if a division were 
pressed, he should vote for the bill. 

Earl Grosvenor expressed his intention, 
afler what had fallen from his noble friends, 
of not pressing the bill p^ertinaciously On 
their lordships. 

The bill was then negatived without a 
division. 

VOL. XI. i 
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Marine Insurance Bill. 3 Mr. P. 
Buxion moved, that the report of this bill 
be now received. 

Mr. Robertson hoped, that in the pre 
sent state of the House, when, so manj^ 
were absent, who would, if present, ba 
disposed to take a share in the discussioq, 
the hbn. gentleman would not persist to 
press it. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, that the same ob- 
jection had been made last night, 
might be used again and again. If the 
opponents of the bill chose to absent 
themselves, he could not delay th^ bill oa 
that account. • 

Mr. P. Grerfell said, that the bill went 
to destroy the vested rights of Insurance 
Companies. How tender the legislature 
formerly had been in dealing with'these 
vested rights, was seen in the case of the 
South Sea Company, which had a grant 
of an exclusive right of trading to the 
South Seat. Though this right had not 
been exercised for ^ hundred years, bo 
tender was the House of interfering with 
it, that it would not take away that right 
without grantinga compensation of 1 5,000/. 
a-year. He moved as an amendment, 
that the report be brought up this day 
six months.^' 

Mr. Alderman Woodsdld^ that the bill 
was intended to break up the Insurance 
business of .15 or 1600 persons, against 
whom no complaint haa been adduced, 
and upon whose immense transactions 
there had been only a loss of three far- 
things in the pound. * 

Mr. Robertson contended, that the com- 
mercial world would suffer considerably 
by the establishment of such a society aa . 
that now proposed : for when such a va- 
luable institution as that of Lloyd’s was 
once destroyed, it would be impossible to 
restore it again. The information which 
had been received in this country through 
the agents of Lloyd’s, from all parts of 
the world, bad been of the highest conse- 
quence to its commercial interest. 

The House divided : For receiving the 
report 50. Against it 31. The report, 
was agreed to. • 

Petition from R. Carlile com;- 

FLAINING OF HIS IMPRISONMENT.] Mr^ 

Hume presented a petition from Richard 
Carlile, at present confined in Dorchester 
gaol for the publication of blasphemous 
4H 
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wor^. Tha petitioner coniplaineil that 
he had heen prevented from paying the j 
jBne which he haft belfn sentenced to pay. i 
tn comeknthct df the non-payment of j 
^Ihe^finey m hud been detained in ptiscm 
after the expiration of the term of impri- 
fonmentto whichhe had been sentenced, 
tie'was now a Crown debtor; but, not- 
withstanding, the usual indulgences grant- 

to Crown prisoners had not been ex- 
tended to him. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was quite 
clear that the petitioner was not entitled 
^0 be treated as a Crown debtor, but ought 
to be subject to the rules of the gaol which 
%pplied^to his original imprisonment. The 
petitioner had, from time to time, made 
cofdplaints to him, of the ill-treatment 
which he received in the gaol. He had 
instituted inquiries on the subject ; and 
%e fejt it due to the magistrates of Dorset 
‘to state, that, under the greatest provo- 
t^ation which it was 'possible for them to 
receive, he could not conceive that any 
persons could have acted with more for- 
Dehrance. The petitioner complained of 
the restrictions to which he was subjected; 
*hut when the House heard, that his ob- 
ject was, to corrupt all hisfetiiow prisoners, 
‘they would easily imagine that the magis- 
trates were compelled to take precautions 
to prevent the contamination. Personal 
.restrictions likewise became necessary, 
in consequence of the menaces which the 
'petitioner had made use of. Carlile had 
posted in the gaol a regular written no- 
tice, that after a certain day he would 
consider his imprisonment illegal, and 
would feel himself justified in killing 
the first keeper he might see. Carlile 
had sent a similar notice to him. Out of 
regard to the lives of those persons whose 
duty it was to ensure Carlile’s^ safe cus- 
tody, and from regard to Carlile’s own 
eafety, he (Mr. P.) had declared, that he 
thought the magistrates wei;e right in tak- 
ing measures to prevent him from com- 
mitting the crime which he meditated. 
He WM satisfied that no person, under 
tbe ctrettniitances which applied to Car- 
lile’s case, could have been treated with 
\n6re indulgence than he had been. - He 
would take that opportunlly df stiting, 
that Mary A.nne Carlile; the sister of the 
petitioner, had received a free pardon, and 
was discharged from |piol. 

Mr. Hume said, he did not stand there 
to defend the petitioner's conduct, which 
had always been eccentric, and in the in* 
biance aliaded to very violent. But the 
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question was, whether the petitioner had 
not been prevented from puymg his fine, 
by the act of the law itself, which bad 
taken away his property. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that the case of the 
petitioner involved a question of much 
greater importance than any thing that- 
could regard him personally ; namely, 
whether an individual was to be subjected 
to excessive imprisonnient fojr non-pay- 
ment of a fine, when his incopacity to pay 
it was evident 

Mr. Peel observed, that in no instance 
was a person kept in permanent imprison- 
ment who was incapable of discharging 
his fine. Prisoners in such a situation 
were always discharged by the Crown, 
after they had undergone a term of impri- 
sonment which was considered commen- 
surate with the fine which they had been 
sentenced to pay. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. On the question that it be printed. 

Mr. Portman resisted the motion, on 
the ground that it contained false charges 
of excessive cruelty against themagistrntes 
of Dorsetshire. 

Mr. Hume said, that the petitioner did 
not complain of any particular persons, 
but merely of general ill-treatment. He, 
however, would not press the motion for 
printing the petition. 

Breach of Privilege — Mr. Gour- 
Li\Y's Assault on Mr. Brougham,] 
The Speaker rose and said, that he would 
take that opportunity, the House being 
then pretty full, to state to them a cir- 
cumstance which deeply affected their 
privileges. Shortly after he had taken the 
chair, he was informed that an honourable 
member had been grossly assaulted by 
some individual in the lobby, or within 
the precincts of the House. He imme- 
diately directed the serjeant at arms to 
take the individual into custody. That 
had been done ; and tlie prisoner now 
edited the p^leosiire of the House. He 
understood that the name of the prisoner 
^wtas Gourlay. The member who bad 
been assaulted was the hon. and learned 
member for Winchelsea (Mr. Brooghani^). 
He wished to receive the directions of the 
House as to the course which ought to he 
taken. 

Mr. Brmigfuim begged^ leave to inform 
the House of .what he knew respecting 
the subject which the Speaker had brought 
under their notice. Sliortly after the 
House assembled, he was passing through 
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the lobby, in which a coBsideraUe nuin* 
bar of pergons were' collected, when he 
heard somebody ask, whether he was Mr* 
Brou§^m,*^e» which reply was made that 
ho was. He took no notice of the cir- 
cumstance, but immediately after he felt 
somethiiig strike him twice. The blows 
appeared to be inflicted with a small 
switch^ and he at the same time heard the 
voice of a person, as if muttering some* 
thing. He turned round and saw a man 
with rather a wild expression of counte- 
nance, who was held by thft persona\bout 
him. He recollected that he had seen 
the individual about three years ago, and 
he asked him what was the matter. Mr. 
Gourlay replied, You have betrayed 
me.” He recollected that, about three 
years ago, he had presented a petition 
from Mr. Gourlay; since when he had 
neither seen him nor had any correspon- 
dence with him. He did not know how 
to account for his conduct, except on the 
ground of insanity. He had been inform- 
ed, that Mr. Gourlay was occasionally de* 
ranged. The distresses which he had 
suffered had impaired his intellect. It 
was not his wish to take any steps on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Hume said, that Mr. Gourlay had 
been sent from Canada under a state of 
mental derangement. He had presented 
two or three petitions from him to the 
House, on the subject of the poor-laws. 
Some time since he proceeded to Wilt- 
shire, where he had once rented a farm of 
the duke of Somerset, at 1,300/. a-year. 
He there availed himself of the poor-laws, 
and continued for three months to break 
stones on the road, refusing all assistance, 
except the parish allowance. At that 
time he was under the influence of de- 
rangement, but he subsequently became 
sane, and having expressed a desire to go 
to Canatla, to try to recover some pro- 
perty which had belonged to his family, 
he (Mr. H.) and some friends, bad fur^' 
nished him with the means of carrying 
his intention into efiect. About ten days 
however, he received a letter from 
Mr. Gourlay, which eatisfied him that he 
was deranged. There could be no doubt 
that Mr. Gourlay was insane. When sane* 
he was a very sensible man. His work 
on Caoada was creditable to his talents, 

Mr. Wynn said, that care ought to be 
taken that Mr. Gourlay should not commit 
a re|ietiition of the present offence. He 
theiigbl k would be unwise to d^charge 
feim out of iputtody. 


Mr. Canning said, that the UfHtfd 
of proceeding was, for the Hbose.t^ hear 
the person in custody at the bat, Mhp 
they carnfi to any reaolution with reapegt 
to him. He suggested that that prooe<^ 
ing should be postponed, and the in^^ 
diw kept ip cuatMy until a future day^ 
in order that informatiop might be 
tained with respect to the state of bk 
mind ; which would eqable the Mouse to 
form a just estimate of hia conduct, jp 
offering this suggestion, however, he 
begged it to be understood, that he M 
not undervalue the 8|rict and, 
exercise of the privileges of the 
in c^ses such as that which had bepo 
brought under their notihe. 

Mr. Brougham repeated his belief^^ thgt 
Mr. Gourlay was insane. ^ 

The Speaker said, he understood it to 
be the pleasure of the House, that Mr. 
Gourlay should be kept in custody uPtk 
the House received further . in formatioo^ 
respecting him. 

Motion rejecting the Trial Aifla 
Condemnation of Missionary Smith 
AT Demerara.] The order of the day 
being read for resuming the adjourned 
debate on the motion made by Mr. Broug- 
ham, on the Ist instant, respecting thp 
Trial and Condemnation of Missionary 
Smith at Demerara ; and the question being 
again proposed, viz. 

That an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, representing that 
House, having taken into their mbs! aor 
rious consideration the papers laid before 
them relating to the trial and oondemnk* 
tion of the Tate reverend Jobn Smith, a 
missionary in thb colony of Demerara^ 
deem it their duty now to declare, that 
they contemplate with serious alarm aiiid 
deep sorrow the violation of law and jusr 
tice which k manifest in thqse unexampled 
proceedings ; and most earnestly praying, 
that his Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to adopt such measures as tb royal 
wisdom ra^y seem meet, for securing such 
a just and humane administration of 
in that colony as may protect the volun- 
tary instructors of the Negroes, aa well as 
the Nagf oes themselves, and the rest of 
his majesty’s subjects, from oppression,’’ 

Dr. Lushington rose, and addressed the> 
House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker ; never in the Vbole course 
of my pid>lic life, when I have had oeba- 
ftipn to address a public, assembly, haee 
I felt a greater sobcitude to diidmrgeiny 
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with strict fidelity to the principles | 
of justice ftiild impartiality. In mycndea- ; 
vooitt to viodlcate the character of Mr. ' 
Sn&ith M charges brought against 

idm by the 6olonial government of Deine- 
1ratra-*-*Charges which I have heard with 
iikiCere regret repeated from a high quar- 1 
in this House — feel particularly: 
tnixious to establish that vindication, with- 
out affording the remotest ground for im- 
puting to me that I hgve been guilty of 
'itijustice to any of the parties implicated 
iOithe&e proceedings. In those observa- 
tldns which I shall feel it my duty to sub- 
mit to this House, relative to the pro- 
ceedings before, the court-martial,^ and 
the coimuct puAued there, 1 wish it to 
be' distinctly understood, that 1 shall rest 
sny arguments on the evidence furnished 
by themselves against themselves, and not 
on any etctraneous communications, [hear, 
henf For the vindication of Mr. Smith, 
and in proof of the gross injustice of the 
treatment he experienced, 1 * sholl rest 
solely and exclusively on the documents 
laid before this House by his majesty’s 
government [hear!]— -documents admitted 
bn all sides, as far as they extend, to be 
Unquestionable. 

Having stated the documents on which 
1 rest my case, it fs next most proper that 
I should put this House in possession of 
those principles which I conceive, in the 
view l am determined to take, applicable 
to this great aad important question. 1 
mean not to limit myself to the mere 
abewiiig whether the proceedings adopted 
against Mr. Smith were legal or not: I go 
more directly to the great issue. I claim 
for that injured man perfect innocence, 
both legal and moral [cheers] ; and I am 
satisfied in my conscience that I shall 
establish it by evidence which any fairly- 
constituted tribunal, any judges seeking 
the truth only, will declare to be unim-* 
peached and unimpeachable. It is my 
purpose also to shew, that by the tribunal 
oefore which he was arraigned, not only 
all the forms cf law were overlooked or 
disregarded, but that the most sacred 
principles of justice fundamental « rules, 
indispensable, to fair ^inquiry, without ad- 
hering to which guilt can never be 
satisfactorily established, were, oh this 
memorable occasion, in almost every 
stage of the ' proceeding, shamelessly 
abandoned hnd culpably violated. In my 
view of the case, it is not a question 
whether the concealment of an intended 
revolt wm or ^ as not high treason by the 


laws prevailing at Demerara. I am ready 
to concede, that, if ft can be shewn that 
Mr. Smith was a party to any guilty con- 
cealment of an intended^ * revcb; he 
deserved to be duly arraigned for the 
crime, and, if duly convicted, to suffer. 

There are certain facts, unquestionable 
and undisputed, which it is of the highest* 
importance to a just consideration of this 
case that all those who are solicitous to 
give an impartial decision should, on re- 
viewii^ the evidence, continue to keep in 
their ^II recolfection. Some time in the 
month of May, the governor of Demerara, 
general Murray, issued a circular fn that 
colony, establishing certain regulations 
and restrictions with respect to the 
attendance of the slaves on divine worship 
on Sundays — regulations which I do not 
now stop toexamine, but which, beyond 
all doubt, excited much dissatisfaction in 
the breasts of that unfortunate and op- 
pressed class. It was on the 21st of July 
that the despatches of the earl Bathurst, 
communicating to the governor of Demc- 
rara the benevolent intentions of his 
majesty’s government, having for their 
object the welfare of the slaves, in con- 
formity with the expressed declaration of 
the legislature — which despatches werf 
dated the 28th of May — were laid before 
the Court of Policy in the colony. These 
despatches particularly specified the pro- 
hibition of flogging females ; the abolition 
of the use of the whip in the field ; and 
other improvements calculated to amelio- 
rate the condition of tlie slave population 
generally. On the 18th of August the 
revolt broke out in the colony. On the 
21st of August Mr. Smith was appre- 
hended; and on the 13th of October he 
was brought to trial. It appears, also, 
that the principal charges of which Mr. 
Smith was found guilty, were of having 
created dissatisfaction among the slaves : 
of having concealed the intended revolt : 
and of having corresponded with the rebel 
leaders, after that revolt had commenced, 
and while it was in progress. By my hon. 
friend, the under secretary for the colonies 
(Mr. W. Horton), ftmcli blame has been 
imputed to Mr. Smith in the general dis- 
charge of his duties, at a period long 
antecedent to the occurrence of those 
transactions which led to his trial, and to 
all the more immediate subjects > of our 
present consideration. Mr. Smith has 
been accused of 'too enthusiastic a devo- 
tion to the caq se he espoused ; of evincing, 
both in his conduct, his preaching, ansi 
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his writiQg, too iDtemperate a ditappro« 
bation of that system of crime and misery 
with which it was his iot to be dally con- 
vei'sai)^^*’'^^ most unequivocally deny, 
that, in the documents laid before this 
House, there exists any evidence to justify 
any imputation, either on the principles 
he maintained, the discretion with which 
he advocated them, or his general de- 
meanour during his residence in that 
settlement: Indeed, on the contrary, 
though his private journal has been ran- 
sacked for accusatory matter ; though the 
scrutiny into the whole of his p^st life for 
years, has been as unsparing in extent as 
unjustifiable in principle; 1 cannot refrain 
IVom expressing my surprise and admira- 
tion, that, amidst all vexations and 
embarrassments, even when contending 
with the most disgraceful impediments, 
and provoked by unjust opposition ; 
though his feelings were naturally and 
necessarily excited by the oppression, 
cruelty, and misery whicfi he constantly 
witnessed ; still he abstained from all vio- 
lence of invective ;andj’1n all the doctrines 
which he preached, inculcated the duty 
of obedience from the slave to the master, 
even to the utmost verge of those limits 
beyond which obedience to man becomes 
disobedience to the religion he came to 
propagate and maintain. I doubt if there 
be any man, under similar circumstances, 
fervently believing the divine truths of the 
religion of which he was a minister, who 
under equal excitement, would have more 
eminently displayed patient endurance. Or 
so well have tempered his zeal with dis- 
cretion. Indeed, liad less been said or 
done, there might almost have existed 
cause for doubting the sensibility or the 
sincerity of the missionary. From this 
vague charge of excessive enthusiasm, 
and general indiscretion, ns well as from 
accusations of a more tangible description, 
1 do, on the part of Mr. Smith, claim a 
verdict of entire acquittal. 

I now proceed to consider more particu- 
larly the charges on which ne was 
arfaigned, and found guilty ; and, especi- 
ally, the imputed concealment, of the 
intended revolt, dter it had, as alleged, 
come to his knowledge. I deny the 
knowledge, and, consequently, the possi- 
bility of guilty cojiceulment. In support 
of this charge, the conversation between 
Mr. Smith and some of the negroes W 
the 17th of August, tlfe day preceding 
the revolt, has been relied on ; and, in 
weighing the effect of this testimony, it is 


molt important to attend to the respOM^ 
dates, and to the connexion of the 
retices. That interview is stated to hiM 
taken place on Sunday the ITth, after ite 
evening service. Now, it is to be recoK 
iected, that Mr. Smith had not been at 
plantation Le Resouvenir a great portion'^ 
c^the week before; he had been down on 
the west, coast, on a visit to Mr. Eiliol, 
and only returned the Friday evening 
before to his own /esidence. It is stated 
in the charges against him, that he had, 
previously to that period, advised 
hellion, and endeavoured to promote it; 
hut, in no part of the evidence of the 
witnesses, nor in any of the documents^ h 
there the slightest proof of this averment. 

1 admit, however, that, unimpeached 
his conduct is by any testimony prior te 
the 17th of August, yet if at the infervie# 
on the evening of the 17th, it did appear 
that any thing transpired between the 
negroes, from which it was conclusive that 
he was apprised of a rebellion being in 
progress, and, if so apprised, he did keep 
nis peace, then be was guilty of the offende 
laid to his charge. That admission £ 
explicitly avow ; but, while I make that 
admission, let us attend minutely to the 
proofs of Mr. Smith’s guilt or innocence. 
To this all-important point 1 implore the 
atieqtion of the House, ! impWe the 
attention of every^ individual member;! 
call upon them, individually and coUec« 
lively, to listen to the evidence, to examinie 
and compare the testimony of the different 
witnesses, and to found their judgment 
exclusively on that evidence^ and the in- 
ferences which naturally arise from it. , Be 
there any member disposed to acquit, to 
hear the vindication of Mr. Smith is es- 
sential even to acquittal ; hut much more 
is it the indispensable duty of every man 
#ell to know and understand the evidence 
before he proceeds to condemnation. To 
thejevidence, therefore, as at bears upon 
the guilt or * innocence of Mr. Smith, I 
shall at present proceed, reserving my 
observations on the court-martial till I 
shall have disposed of it. 1 court inquiry. 

1 am, in vindication of Mr. Smith’s inno- 
cence, anxious for the most rigid invest!* 
gation ; and, with that feeling,! hope thit 
those who differ with me will not spare 
their examination of those parts of tbU* 
evidence on which 1 rest that vindic/ition. 

That portion of the evidence to whifeh l 
request your attention, is tffe very part th 
which my h on. and learned * friend, the. 
member fhr Peterborough (Mr. Scarlelt} 
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lilt ftrctdr nighlr; md 
^ _ % wot now to 8€e in hi§ place* 
I. ^aprel l^ciciia 1 am abaul to, make 
to a Tery diffeieni 
that wWch be then drew; 
ili« baomiiet m cauDiBentipg on 
in bin absenoe^ I wish tke 
uaa. to remember that no blame can 
wnkb Bie« In the fisu place* it is ma* 
1 0^ to bear in mind, that theciroumstan* 
isi^Wliid) occurred at .the interview on 
^ |;7tb August, after evemog service 
irtwi enclusively ufmii the evidence of 
i^ro alaves; not alaves merely, but 
imnowledged accomplices* Let us con- 
'aider the weight which ia due to such evi- 
dence. In wbnl degree of eatimmion do 
ttoqoiomaUlheins^vei liold tbetestimoDy 
ofn^j^ slaves* even when there exists no 
.iiaiflilBlfii of any culpability attaching 
v^On 0em respect to the transaction 
imMTi O^uminatiqn ? True it is, that in 
l|iaiiaOlr|ga» where the Dutch civil law pre- 
vpiar the testimony of negro slaves is, 
leader cortaii) circumstances* admitted ; 
tmi thil Is an exception from the general 
rale:; in all our other West-lndia colonies 
testifnony of that description, no matter 
bow high the character of the individual, 
no OMttor the degree of confidence that 
lii»iiimiter» from experience of his honesty 
and ^fopd conduct* might repose in hi|p, 
if umyeiaally rejected* Even on questions 
of property, ^ of the most trivial value, the 
lawfefuses to receive the evidence of the 
bost«in^brmed slave, thoup;h in the result 
ho cannot have the slightest interest* 
Now mark the grounds on which the 
oolouistsand slave-owners have justified 
the toUil rejection of negro evidence In 
the. admiiustration of every branch of 
jostioei both civil and criminal ; observe 
tfao prinoiples* or rather the assertions, on 
whi^ they refuse* even . on trials for the 
most .airocious o&nces, the evidence of 
the slavof* Wg dd pot allow such evidence 
asy lhe oplooJStSr because the negro sfaye 
is «ot . impressed with the sacred obliga- 
tion ; and bow oao you expect 

trtidi whora there is no consciebtioui coo- 
victim of the sin aqd danger of peijury i 
Again ; they aver* that the negroes are 
almost uidversally flestitute of ^ucatioo; 
BO ignorant, that they cannot discrirninme 
^bbtivenn right and wrong, or detail an 
Qtdiiaspy atatemenl with any reasonable 
acourai^« Under all ciregmstances, there- 
fiMre* opif almtoi on all oecislons, in the 
of the ooloaists themselves* 
ama oflboso who have boea Ihe foremost 


of Mr. Smith’s accusers* negro evidence 
is prosciibied* and considered to ha entit-. 
lea to a very slight* if any, degree of cre- 
dit. But it is upon negro -ciiiMexme Mr. 
Smith has been found guilty ; upon" negro* 
evidence solely ; for there is no other 
testimony even asserted to bear upon die 
charges on which the court-martial pro-^ 
nounced the accused guilty. Nor is this 
all : it is not even upon pure negro evi*' 
dence, if suqh an expression can be ap^ 
plied to the subject, that the judgment of 
this court-marVial has rested ; it is upon 
negro evidence, subject to a deduction of 
the greatest importance — a deduction 
which detracts from the evidence of every 
witness* though in all other respects he 
might be best calculated to give testimony. 
All tboae negroes who were admitted as 
witnesses, are, by their own statements* 
accomplices ; and not accomplices merely 
in the 'alleged guilt of Mr. Smith, but 
the planners of the revolt itself, and active 
participators therein. Now, what are the 
principles which the law of England, of 
justice, and of colhmon sense, apply to 
such evidence i That it shall always be 
viewed with suspicion and distrust, and 
shall never produce a conviction unless 
corroborated by other unexceptionable 
testimony. Let it be remembered, that 
the evidence given on this memorable oc- 
casion was not the evidence of pardoned 
accomplices, but of men swearing for 
their pardon ; liable, at the pleasure of the 
government* to be tried for the same of- 
fence ; to be convicted on their own ad- 
missions ; to be executed, or to sufier 
worse than death, the tortures of a thou- 
sand lashes — a sentence which this hu- 
mane tribunal passed on several of the 
unfartunate beings who were placed at 
their bar, and which, to the everlasting 
disgrace of the British ipame, was* in some 
instances, actually carried into execution. 
With the hope of life on one band, with 
the fear of death or torture on the other* 
were these negro witnesses dragged to the 
bar ; well knowing, if they knew any thing, 
die nature of the evidence they were ex- 
pected tq give, and what would conduce 
to^their own safety and protection. 

Remembering therefore, the worthless^ 
ness, in the estimate of West-Indians, of 
negro evidence in all ci^s ; remembering 
that in this case these slaves were ec-t 
kqbii^ledged accomplices ; let the House 
now look to the charges, and the teadmony 
adduced to uphold them. The whole qf 
the accusatioe agemst Mr. Smithy resting 
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lyin tbig ewidenoe, bai no reference to | Qomoubb that be |um 1 better go 
any net commmitted by the aocused. but Sinith about U; a»d wliam.QiiiaMttii 
confined to the conversa- was goin^ uito Mr. Smnh’s hpaaeg 1 
*|ion^lCeheard from others. It is not in with him : and when Qpi^ioo4^ 

alleged that he participated in this revolt asked Mr. Smith if any faeadom hai eomf 
by doing any overt act; nor that he out for ibem in a paper; be told thaii 
*yttered a single eirpresston to encourage that there was a gouad law come out« bi^ 
It ; but merely that he heard a conversa* no freedom ibr them/’ The Hmise efll 
tion which gave him knowledge of the ia- bear in mindi that 4he witness etatfs^ 

S ended rc^volt, and that he did not irame* no one was present at this ooneevsi^^ 
lately commmunicate it to the constituted but himself, Quamina, and Mr. Sottlli ; 
authorities. Then the question at issue and that it was the first time he ^[Bristol) 
is, the purport of tliese alleged conversa- had been in Mr. Smith’s Jbiiiie, on that 
tions, and the fact whether Mr. Smith did day. Bristol then proceeds Mr. Bepi^ 
overhear a treasonable conversation and said, < You must wait a lilfleg and the 
concealed it. In addition to all the gene- vernor or your masters wSi j^grouabift 
ral objections applying to the evidence of it.’ Qusmina then said, < Jaokaal Joeim 
slaves, here is another, arising from the were speaking much about it ;^lhaTisnl• 
peculiar nature of the charge itself. Look ^they (Jack and Joseph) wanted ib^dle 
to the testimony of Mr. Van Cooten. it by force/ Mr. Smith eaid,>< Yeuihtid 
Being asked, if negroes are generally ca- better (tell them to wait, and iBOtbefooMl; 
pable of relating with accuracy any con- how do you mean that they shoukL^^ 
vernation which may have taken place m it by force ? they cannot do any thie^ 
their presence, what was his answer? with the white people, ‘because the eoldibvs 
think, said he, << very badly in general ; will be more atrong than you ; iber^ae 
some of them may be more capable tlian you had better wait.’ fle said, Well 
others.” Again, he is asked, ** Is itcus- you had better goand telhthe pecfde, 
tomary to send negroes w ith verbal mes- and the Christians, particudai^ly )|bat 
sages, where accuracy is required ?” ** No, they had better have nothing to do wkii 
it is not; at least 1 would not do it.”— it; ^ and then we came out.”-«>Tiie'Oixlgr 
<<For what reason would }ou not send otlier passage in the evidence of this e^it* 
such message verbally?’’ Because 1 ness, of similar import, isasfidlowa: 
think negroes in general bad messengers; ** WheD Mr.'Sixiltb ODserved4o^ti|iillitiia 
ten to one if they carried it correctly.” that the aoidiers would be tooatrimg^. 
Such is the testimony of a gentleman who them, Quamina said, they would dtivfien 
was the attorney of the estate Le Ilesou- the white people, and make >tbe«i 
venir; himself the owner of a plantation, town.” ^ 

and who had acquired his experience by Now, let usvconsider how far Ibe^teeli- 
a residence of fifty years in the colony, mony of this negro accompUee ia 'corre* 
How admirably does the evidence of that borated by other evidence ;.tbftugh^iiideiid, 
respectable man contrast with the state- if he has spoken truly, bis^Otalegieiitaaaa 
ments of other colonists, whose passions incapable of any direct eorroiievalion'; for 
and prejudices, rather than truth and Quamine, the only other pcfiou by hfin 
candour, have governed all their depo^ asserted to have been present on the 00 - 
•sitions. ' ^ion, was killed previoQsiyUoitbe trial. 

Having offered these preliminary obser- Beaton, anpiher n^gro accemptfee, Is 
vations, that the House may be enabled! however produced ; and i he begins by at 
to form a more correct judgment of the^ once falsifying and contradicting the^ana* 
degree of credit to be given to the wit- dence of 'the preceding witness, far ho 
nesses, 1 now proceed to call its attention swears, that he himself was M|^sWil %ft 
«to the only evidence on which it was at- this conversation ; and, in feiio^^, 
tempted to affix the charge of a guilty gives the following account d’dta QNm* 
concealment. Bristol, speaking of the mina went u> Mr. Smith ^imd aeked bim 
^Sunday afternoon, stotes, in 14, ad about this paper ; Mr. Smitli aehd,, 
follows: After service 1 did not gd, that the pa^as come oot;4hat (the peoA 

•treight hocne;^ stopped close to. the bad come ou^ro Jar mt to/break m 
chapel a little while, when we beard Jack veae ; and tliat aehody .should fbe Ikdes^ 
and Joseph talking about the pipes which any uiore again; and that if anjr^Be^ 
>had come from home, that the people ^sbottld be li^ed, It ahould <be >h^ ^Ithafr 
^weceaill icbemade ffiee. Enoanuel tohl mastefi; or their iMaagew ; 
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more than that, they were to be con- 
that. Quamina 
lold me te go airaj to the mfddle-path of 
to atop the people till he came, 

. and I went with Manuel to atop them.’* 
^^||tahulel is called, and his deposition, so far 
lia it goes^ contradicts Bristol, and con- 
Ikins Seaton; but not a single expression 
me j(rom him. denoting Ae avowal of 
Why intended revolt in Mr. Smith s pre- 
ahnce. . 

in support of this charge, which sought 
IQ sacrifice the life of the accused, it seems 
vidmost incredible to say, that this was the 
whole evidence adduced on behalf of the 

g 'osecution ; but yet this is strictly the 
ct* In this country it can scarcely be 
credited. tbat» on testimony like this, an 
Englishman should be put upon his trial ; 
but so it was. That ail the three wit* 
tiesses for the prosecution should have 
iqioken truly, is impossible, for they are 
manifestly at . varianc^e with each other : 
they differ as to the persons present at the 
conversation ; they differ as to what pas- 
md on the occasion; they put language 
mto the mouth of Mr. Smith which it is 
impossible he could have uttered. Mr. 
Smith was not a low. ignorant, and illi* 
terate man. and yet he is made to have 
uttered expressions which could have been 
usedby none save those of the lowest class. 
It is possible that Mr. Smith might, had 
he been under the influence of infatuation, 
have known and concealed, or even en* 
couraged. a rebellion; but it was not pos* 
aible for a man of knowledge and educa- 
tion to have used the language imputed to 
him op this occasion. It is manifest, 
therefore, fTom this as well as all the other 
circumstances, that these witnesses have 
not truly and correctly stated what passed 
Sft that meeting. That Mr. Smith may. 
on that occasion, have delivered his opi- 
nion respecting the letter of lord Bathurft 
somewhat to the effect, though not in tlie 
Wdrds. deposed to by the witnesses, is con- 
iifith probability; and sentiments 
more likely to have conciliated the 
minds of the negroes, aod. allayed the 
fbrment; which the concealment of the 
contents of that letter had occasioned 
could not have been uttered ; apd how 
glUjBsly inconsistent is it to suppose, that, 
at the very moment the missionary was 
ayowidg sentiments which even his ene- 
mies ipust approve, he wits listening to 
disclosures of treastpi. and wilfully con- 
cealing, his information ! . With all these 
circumstances of gross improbabilicyi the 


charge finally rests on Bristol’s assen.ibn, 
that. in the missionary’s presence it was 
declared, that Jack and Josgph^id 
wanted to take their freedom by an^l 
that Mr. Smith said the soldiers would he 
too strong for them. On the assertion of 
this negro slave, an avowed accomplice 
unsupported by the testimony of any hu- 
man bein^, and in many parts contradicted 
by the evidence brought to uphold it, w^s 
this conviction founded. Had Mr. Smitii 
used the expression imputed to him, as to 
the soldiers, it, is impossible it could have 
escaped the recollection of those who were 
present. Upon that word hinges the 
whole charge of concealed rebellion ; and 
yet. though questioned with all the inge- 
nuity of the court and counsel, from the 
second accomplice. Seaton, the court- 
martial could not extract an admission that 
the word soldiers’* had ever escaped the 
lips of the prisoner. Of all words, it was 
tnat very one which was most calculated 
to make an impression upon the mind of a 
negro slave engaged in a conspiracy to 
revolt. If. when the chances of revolt 
were discussing, the dangers of the pro- 
posed rebellion were debating, the word 
** soldiers” had been mentioned, is it pos- 
sible that persons so circumstanced, with 
all their attention roused to the subject, 
could have forgotten an expression which 
must at once have called forth all their 
fears and apprehensions? Was not the 
danger from the soldiers that which they 
most naturally contemplated in attempting 
to carry their designs into effect ? Had 
Mr. Smith uttered the word, it was im- 
possible that any bearer could have for- 
gotten it. 

Nor is this all. The House has already 
seen that the three witnesses have given 
three difierent versions of the same con- 
versation ; they will now perceive that 
Bristol is not consistent even with him- 
self. In page 17, on cross-examination, 
he swears positively that he had a conver- 
sation respecting his little girl, when no 
one else was present except Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith; yet in his previous testimony he 
declared he went in with Quamina. who 
continued with him at the interview, and 
that they left the house together; He 
swore, moreover, on his examination in 
chief, that after the interview was over he 
went directly home; on cross-examina- 
tion, that he went to the chapel. And. yot 
t is on evidence in itself so unworthy of 
credit, so contradicted and so full of con* 
radictions. that my hon. and learned 
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frk^d f Mr. Scarlett), is prepared to con- 
tnat the criminality of Mr. Smttb 
een established I 

^irv/ 'tsme to advert to the evidence 
* th^ witnesses produced on behalf of die 
kcused ; and, if their testimony be credit- 
ea, the evidence of Bristol is wholly gone. 
in this same interview the girl Chanotte 
positively swears, Bristol, Quamina, and 
IPeter were present. Here then is a new 
^tor introduced on the stage. What 
says Peter I He was a negro slave, it is 
true ; but how was he circumstanced ? 
He was an accomplice— an acknowledged 
accomplice. Every word he uttered in 
favour of the prisoner endangered liis own 
life. Whatever came from a witness thus 
situated in regard to the prisoner, was enti- 
tled to much greater consideration than, 
under any other circumstances, his testimo- 
ny could claim. Let us see his account of 
the transaction. Were there any other 
persons present ?** “ Bristol, Seaton, a 

boy named Shute, a field negro of Le 
Resouvenir, and Mr. Smith, were present, 
and, with myself, made six.”— Did Qua- 
mina say any thing to the prisoner ; if yea, 
what was it Yes : he said that they 
should drive all those managers from the 
estates to the town, to the courts, to see 
what was the best thing they could ob-^ 
tain for the slaves. Then Mr. Smith an- 
swered, and said * (hat was foolish ; how 
will you be able to drive the white people 
to town ?* and he said further, ‘ the white 
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the pretence of Bristol only, as hp 
tively deposed, the number of periAi^lt ft 
eventually doubled. Seaton' adds 

self; and, according^ to Peter's acebuh^ 
on this ocepion there were asierobled 
and Mrs. Smith, Quamina, Bristol, Seatbuj, 
Shute, and himself. *Shute is the Ikat wit* 
ness^ and he, contradicts Bristol, cot^nbi 
Peter, and explains what^had been, pbff 
viously stated as to driving the managers to 
town. His evidence is to be found in pbge 
65, and is as follows Were yoli lit 
the chapel the Sunday before the^volt n 
“ Yes.** — “ Bid you see Quamina of Suo* 
CMS on that day ?” « Yes,”— 
id you see him ?’* « At the chapeK*& 
‘^Did you see him any where 
Yes, I saw him at Success middle*|p 
and 1 saw him after that come over f 
Success to our place, to Mr. Smith.**-^ 
“ Did you see him at Mr. Smith’s 
Yes, I saw him there, and was ther^ 
myself.”—** Was any body, and who, pre- 
sent wh^ you saw him at Mr. Smith’s ?’* 
** Seaton, Bristol, and P^r, with Qua- 
mina and niyaelf.** — ** DiuStny, and what, 
conversation pass on that occasion ?’* 
” Yes : Quamina said to Mr. Smith hf 
was going to drive all the managers down $ 
and Mr. Smith told him, * No ; for thw 
white people are doing many good, things 
for you ; and if you are going to do that 
— ^you must not do that, Quamina, I tell 
you.’ Quamina said, * Yes, I will see 
and after that we all came out of the house ' 


people were trying to do good for them ; 
and that if the slaves behaved so, they 
would lose their right and he said, * Qua- 
mina, don’t bring yourself in any disgrace; 
that the white people were now making a 
law to prevent the women being flogged ; 
but that the law had not come out yet ; 
and that the men should not get any flog- 
ging in the field, but when (hey required 
to be flogged they should be brought to 
the manager, attorney, or proprietor, for 
that purpose :* and he said, * Quamina, do 
you hear this P and then we came out.” 
— «Wbat did Quamina say in answer, 
when Mr. Smith said * you hear 1’” ** He 
said *yes. Sir;* that was all.” — “How 
long were you and Quamina, and the rest, 
at the prisoner’s house?” ** We did not 
atop a minute.*’—** Was Sjeaton with you 
the whole time at that conversation ?” — 
** Yes.*’—** Which of you all went out of 
the prisoner’s house first ?” ** We all five 
came out together.’*— l^nce it appears, 
that, so far from th*i? interview having taken 
place between Mr. Smith and Quamina in 
VOL. XL 


from Mr. Smith.” — **Did Quamina ibjr 
what he was going to drive the managera 
down for?’* **That they must cooi^ 
down, that they may have a good law to 
give them a day or two for theqpselves.”— 
** Was Seaton there all the time ?’* ** Yea.” 
— ** Which of you went away from Mr. 
Smith’s house first ** We all together 
went.” — It has been urged against the ac- 
cused, that, even from the expressions 
used by his own witnesses, he must have 
beSn cognisant of some intended rising ; 
and it was asked, what other explanation 
could be given ^of the expression *< driving 
the managers To this I answer, that, 
even presuming it could with justice be 
contended fas I verily think it caonpl) 
that these identical words vfere used, stlU 
that, according to every rule of law and 
justice, they must be considered in con- 
junction with the context ; and taken with 
that context, tfie whole inference falls te 
^ the ground. The managers were be 
driven to ** the courts,” say some of the 
I witnesses, in order to procure a 
^ ' 4 I 
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fertile treetment of the slaves. Could any 
'iaen, by the utmost stretch of human in- 
genuityi convert this expression into a de* 
'clarationy that a revolt was already plan- 
^ed» and rebellion about to be carried into 
^ecution? Is it not abundantly clear, 
^at by this expression remonstrance alone 
bbuld be understood— an application to 
‘the c5n8tituted«eutboritie8 of the colony? 
What have the courts to do with ojSen re- 
m ; or new laws, with insurrection and 
Jf^bellion i If any doubt could exist, that 
this is the true interpretation of this con- 
versation, look to the evidence of Shute, 
Who declares, that they intended to drive 
jthe managers down, that they may havoia 
good law to give them a day or two for 
themselves.*’ ' 

And liere let me notice the argument 
of hon. and learned friend the member 
for reterborough ; an argument which, 1 
confess, has filled me with astonishment— 
1 might almost say,, indignation. In at- 
tempting to maintain that Mr. Smith was 
guilty of the ciprges brought against him, 
not only did my hon. and Ifearned friend 
rely on the evidence of Bristol, without 
noticing the inconsistencies which pervade 
his evidence, or the testimony by which it 
is contradicted and invalidated, but, 
Strange to say, he argued upon Mr. 
Smith’s admission that he was on the 
ipot'at the time of the alleged conversa- 
tion, as a circumstailce confirmatory of 
Bristol’s testimony, because there could 
be do doubt that he would otherwise 
^ve attempted to prove an alibi. Why, 

f ood God ! Sir, what was the fact ? Mr; 

mith did produce evidence, not to deny 
that he had had a conversation with Bris- 
tol, Quamina, and the other negroes ; he 
admitted, as aiv honest man was bound to 
admit, that he was present at the conver- 
sation ; but he positively denied that the 
tenor of the conversation was such as 
could attach to him the slightest suspicion 
of his being cognisant of t'he rebellious 
object in contemplation. What would be 
the consecjuence if such an argument as 
that to which my hon. and learned friend 
resorted, were to carry conviction in simi- 
lar cases ? Perhaps the House may recol- 
lect, that about twenty years ago the pre- 
sent lord chief justice of the court of 
Common Pleas was accused of an attempt 
to commit a rape at his chambers, in the 
Temple, on a lady vvho came to consult 
him professionally. What would my hon. 
and learned friend the member for Peter- 
borough have said to the lord chief justice 
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of the court of Common Pleas, if ins* oed 
of admitting the fact that he was ir i is 
chambers at the time, and standin^^ (>n 
his character, and on other on ct io • 
the assertion of his innocence, he had at- 
tempted to establish an alibi ? It is ir j- 
possible to conceive a more unjust ory a 
more illogical conclusion than that of c^y 
hon. and learned friend. I ask ray hon. 
and learned friend, if he were himself si 
unfortunate as to be accused of an offenc^ 
similar to that to which 1 have alluded, he 
would attempt* to defend himself by call- 
ing his clerk to swear that he was in court 
at the time? Instead of expecting such 
an opinion to escape froni the lips of my hon. 
and learned friend, I should have really 
hardly expected it to escape from the lips 
of one of the deputy assistants to the 
judge advocate at Demerara. When, 
however, we consider how the ingenuity of 
my hon. and learned friend was evidently 
taxed to support the failing testimony of 
Bristol : when we find that a lawyer so 
skilled in his profession, and of such long 
experience, as my hon. and learned friend, 
had no better mode of corroborating Bris- 
tofs assertion of the guilt of Mr. Smith, 
than the argument, that Mr. Smith’s own 
admission of having been present at the 
conversation with the negroes was a proof 
of his having a knowledge of their cri- 
minal intentions, I am sure the House 
will be sensible, that a cause must be bad 
indeed which is compelled to have re- 
course to such means for support [hear, 
hear!]. 

But, Sir, there are two other matters 
much relied on by those who assert that 
Mr. Smith was guilty of the offence with 
which he was charged. One is, the note 
received by Mr. Smith on the evening of 
theTevolt, from a negro of the name of 
Jacky Reed, communicating the contents 
of a letter which had been 'sent him by 
another negro called Jack Gladstone. To 
that note Mr. Smith answers : “ I am ig- 
norant of the affair you allude to, and 
your note is too late for me to make any 
inquiry. I learnt yesterday that some 
scheme was in agitation, but, without 
asking questions on the subject, I begged 
them to be quiet, and I trust they will ; 
hasty, violent, or concerted measures are 
quite contrary to the religion we profess, 
and 1 hope you will have nothing to do 
with them.” Here is Mr. Smith alleging 
his ignorance of the real intentions of the 
negroes. Certainly, if it be a crime that 
he remained silent when he had received 
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d^gue intimation that some application 
vipMbout to be made by the negroes to 
managers for redress of certain griev- 
»f which they complained ; if it be 
1 crime, that having obtained some loose 
Information tliatsome proceeding or other 
TOs in agitation, without any knowledge 
i|f time, place, object, or other circuin- 

i lance, he did not consider it his duty 
islantly to denounce his congregation, 
nd to become an infojriner against them, 
in utter ignorance of the facts to which 
his information referred ; then, perhaps, 
Mr. Smith might be deemed criminal. 
It appears, however, that the court itself 
was not satisfied with the evidence which 
had been adduced in inculpation of Mr. 
Smith, and therefore that an attempt was 
made to find something in the confession 
of Mr. Smith himself which might war- 
rant the conclusion that he was guilty. 1 
call upon the House to consider the in- 
justice of this mode of proceeding. Let 
us look at tlie kind of testimony by which 
the alleged confession is supported. Is it 
probable, that, on the very night of the 
insurrection, Mr, Smith would make such 
a communication to persons in the con- 
dition of the two witnesses whose testi- 
mony is relied on in this respect ; men 
whom he had never before seen in his 
life ? Is it likely that he would have com- 
municated a secret so personally dan- 
gerous to himself, to such persons? One 
of them, John Bailey, a servant to the 
ordnance store- keeper, swears, that Mr. 
Smith told him he knew of the intended 
rising of the negroes six weeks before. 
Now, Sir, it is utterly impossible that Mr. 
Smith could know, six weeks before, of a 
revolt, which there is evidence to prove 
was planned only on the day before its 
occurrence. The other witness, John 
Aves, coachman to colonel Goodman, who 
was examined immediately after John 
Bailey, for the purpose of confirming the 
evidence of the latter, negatives the evi- 
dence of Bailey, and denies that Mr. 
Smith made any such declaration. But 
it is clear that John Bailey also swears to 
that wiiich is a palpable falsehood, as 
proved by the evidence of Dr, Robson, 
the witness immediately following the two 
witnesses 1 have just alluded to. John 
Bailey says, “1 asked Mr. Smith what 
time this disturbance took place? He 
^aid, * about seven o’clpck when the ne- 
groes came from their work.* He said he 
bad been busy writing all day.’* Now, it 
is proved by the evideoce of Dr, Robson, 


as well as by Mr. Smith’s own joifri^ll, 
that on that very day, Monday the ISth of 
August, Mr. Smith had been to the towo» 
nine miles distant from his pwn home, to 
consult that physician professionally. What 
reliance, therefore, can be placed on the 
evidence of an individual who puts into 
the mouth of Mr. Smith words which it is 
impossible he could have ever uttered; who. 
swears that Mr. Smith declared that he 
had been writing all day, when the fact, 
by his own statement, and by the evidence 
of a physician, was, that he had been to 
the town to consult the physician profesi* 
sionally ? But mark the next assertion of 
this witness, Bailey : He ( Mr. SilsUh) 
said the two overseers ran to him for p|?Or 
tection ; the manager was away.” • 
fact was, first, that the manager appliedl 
to Mr. Smith for assistance, and that Mr. 
Smith saved his life ; and, secondly, th^t 
the overseers were not there. Now, Sir^ 

I do put it to tlxe House, when they find 
a person, not a negro, not a slave, not 
an accomplice, but a freeman and an 
Englishman, come forward and make 
against him a deliberate statement, twp of 
the allegations in which are proved to be 
false, with what justice any part of that 
person’s testimony can be depended on ? 
The objections which have been usually 
made to negro evidence are not, in t|ie 
colonies, applicable to negroes alone. 
The perjury of white witnesses on tUia 
trial, is at least equal to that of which 
any black ones could be guilty. Nor is it 
Mr. John Bailey alone to whom this ob- 
servation is applicable. There are others, 
in higher stations, on whose testimony lit- 
tle reliance can be justly plaoed. While 
1 am on this part of the case, I beg to ad- 
vert to the statement of my hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Peter- 
borough, that Mr. Smith ought ipstantly 
to have communicated to Mr. Stewart 
and Mr. Cort what he had learnt from 
Quamina. Really my hon. and learned 
friend appears to have read just as much of 
the evidence as tended to support the 
accusation, and to have entirely neglec- 
ted that which supports the defence. The 
interview which Mr. Smith had with Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Cort was long prior to 
the insurrection of the 17th of August; 
after that day he had no opportunity of 
communication, had there been any mat- 
ter fit to be mentioned ; and the whole of 
this argument is founded on the evidence 
of the negro Manuel, who has confused 
^e dates of' the different transactions. 
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With these bbserrations, I leave the charge, 
id strangely denominated misprision of 
tr6a|on» and so ingeniously converted into 
ii eapital offence ; and well assured am I, 
that; in the judgment of every man un* 
Messed by colonial prejudices, whose 
bean is not hardened and understanding 
tlauded by participation in tne horrors of 
the slave system, a verdict of perfect in- 
nocence must be recorded. 

* The next charge brought 'before the 
court-martial against Mr. Smith was, that 
he had communication with Quamina on 
Wednesday the 20th of August. That 
charge Mr. Smith did not deny, for the 
best of all possible reasons, that there was 
nothing on his part criminal in that com- 
hsunication. It was clear from the evi- 
dence, that Mr. Smith had never sought 
the interview in Question ; but that it had 
inben place accidentally, in consequence 
cf Mrs. Smith’s wishing to see Quamina 
Oi her house. And here I beg to observe, 
that, contrary to all the principles of jus- 
tice, and all the rules of evidence, the 
court admitted evidence as to what Mrs. 
Smith said or did in the absence of her hus- 
band. For instance, on Mrs. Smith’s con- 
versation with Quaminais built the charge, 
that Mr. Smith corresponded with and 
aided and assisted the insufgent negroes. 
I maintain and 1 am persuaded there is not 
a single honourable member who will not 
say on his conscience that he believes, 
that not a single word ever dropped from 
Mr. Smith having a tendency to encourage 
rebellion among negroes. I believe any 
. such accusation is repudiated by both 
sides of the House ; and that it exists no 
where, exdspt in those receptacles of 
every species of calumny and abuse, the 
newspapers of that ill-fated settlement. — 

* There were other charges adverted to by 
the under-secretary of state for the colo- 
nies, of a totally different desex-iption^ 
such as, 1 believe, were never the subjects 
of inquiry in any court of justice, or be- 
fore any other tribunal^whatever. 1 mean, 
the conduct of MivSmith during the whole 
term of his residence (six years) in the 
colony of Demerara. Sir, I never heard 
before of any tribunal, especially of any 
tribunal acting under English Jaw, putting 
a mao on his trial for all his actions and 
all his words dugng a period of six years 
continuance ; and that, too, without spe- 
cifying time, place, and circumstances— 
merely one sweeping accusation, that, 
by his general conduct, durmg a residence 
of six years, he had greatly contributed 


to the creation of dissatisfaction tind .''s- 
content among the negroes. Where, r, 
is the man who would dare^to^trustV ^ 
life to the issue of such an in*vestlgation 
Where, Sir, is the individual so bold as ^ 
challenge such an inquiry ? Wber 
Sir, is the tribunal so unjust as to pn - 
nounce sentence upon any individual s > 
accused. 

The hon. secretary charged Mr. Smitl. 
with being an enthusiast ; with requiring 
from the negrqps too strict an observance 
of the rites of the Christian church. 1 
wish, Sir, I could have been spared the 
pain of touching on this part of the sub- 
ject. I wish so, because it is difficult to 
describe the sacred obligation of keeping 
holy the sabbath-day, without the use of 
terms which many persons will think 
savour of cant ; or without falling into 
the other, and much more dangerous 
error, of lowering that sacred obligation, 
by not speaking of it with adequate reve- 
rence. To steer a middle course in such 
a case is difficult. It is difficult to draw 
a precise line under such circumstances. 
It is difficult, when any deviation is allow- 
ed from the direct rule, to say where that 
deviation ought to be unhesitatingly 
checked. 1 am not one of those who 
are disposed to prohibit innocent amuse- 
ment, or even necessary employment, on 
the sabbath-day. I wish that day to be 
spent in a manner calculated to gladden 
and enliven all human hearts. But, if 
ever there was a slate of society in which 
the adherence to the Divine command for 
the observance of the Sabbath is more 
essential than in any other, it is a state in 
which slavery exists ; a state in which, 
during the other six days of the week, 
man commands his fellow men to work 
for his benefit. Is it too much to say, 
that in such a state of society, the man 
who labours for others on the six days of 
the week, ought on the seventh to be 
wholly exempt from labour? Is it too 
much to say, that the vengeance of 
public opinion, and of public law, ought 
to fall on those who endeavour to compel 
their unfortunate slaves to incessant, to 
unintermitting toil ? By the law of Deme- 
rara, a fine, 1 believe, of 500 guilders is 
imposed on every planter who compels his 
slaves to work on the sabbath ; but, not- 
withstanding that fine, itis evident through- 
out the papers i:^Bpecting this subject, 
that the law is constantly evaded. It is 
evident, from the proddmations of the 
governor himself, as well as by the state- 
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fcfs of Mr. Austin, Mr. Smith, and 
IhVS) that the slaves are compelled, in 
instances, to labour on the sabbath ; 
^n^lhat every endeavour on their part to 
obtain redress for this grievance has prov- 
‘ fruitless; — aye, as I have been remind- 
by an hon. friend near me, that the 
[)Ie effect of such endeavour has, in many 
lases, been, to call down on the unhappy 
uaves the vengeance of those masters of 
those oppression they have complained. 
In such a state of society, J ask the House 
what is the line of conduct which Mr. 
Smilh ought to have pursued? The 
House will, I hope, allow me to shew, from 
the evidence of one or two of Mr. Smith's 
disciples, the nature of the doctrines which 
he really preached to them. Manual one 
of the negro witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, deposes ; “ Parson said, if your 
master has any work for you on Sunday, 
it is your duty to tell him Sunday is God's 
day.” Sir, is that criminal doctrine? 
But how does the witness go on with his 
statement of Mr. Smith's exhortation? 
“ ’I'hat if the water-dam broke on“ Sun- 
day, it was our duty to go and stop it ; 
that if the boat was to ground on a sand- 
bank on Sunday, it was our duty to 
shove it off ; and that if people got drunk 
on a Sunday, it was right of their masters 
to make them work, to prevent them 
walking about, and making mischief.” Is 
there any thing in these declarations which 
deserves reprehension ? Komeo, another 
witness for the prosecution, when he is 
asked whether he did not hear Mr. Smith 
say that the negroes were fools for work- 
ing on a Sunday, for the sake of a few 
lashes, answers, ** No, I did not hear 
that ; but I heard him say, that if their 
masters gave them work, they must do it 
patiently : and if they punish you for a 
wrong cause, you must not grieve for it,” 
It appears, therefore, Sir, that Mr. Smith 
preached such obedience to the con\- 
mands of man as was consistent with the 
commands of God. If he had used other 
language ; if he had attempted to deceive 
the negroes, by preaching one doctrine 
to them, and allowing them a practice of 
another and an opposite nature, he would 
have been a renegado to his faith, and an 
apostate from his relieion. So far, how- 
ever, from his having Been an enthusiast, 
as my bon. friend the under-secretary for 
the colonies was pleased^ to call him, Mr. 
Smith appears to me to have acted with the 
greatest circumspection and care, and to 
have avoidedi with all possible caution, 
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any thing that could have a tendency fir 
excite discontent in the negro populatioW 
of Demerara. 

I know that there is to be found, in the 
evidence of a single negro witness for the 
prosecution, one passage which seems U> 
imply the contrary, Azor, a negro, de^ 
poses: “I heard Jiira (Mr. Smith) say, 

• You are fools for working on Sunday for 
the sake of a few lashes.' ” Against that* 
single passage in the testimony of one 
witness, 1 set all the testimony of tl^e 
other witnesses; 1 set the testimony of 
Mr. Austin as to the general conduct of 
Mr. Smith; nay, I set the conduct of the 
very slaves themselves. If, Sir, we seek 
for the effect which the doctrines incul* 
cated by Mr. Smith had on the minds of 
the negroes, let us look to the evidence 
of one of the planters ; let us look to the 
evidence of Mr. Van Cooten, a gentle^ 
roan who, at the time of the trial, had re- 
sided above fifty years in the colony of 
Demerara. Mr. Van Cooten declares it 
to be his opinion, << that the negroes had 
become more obedient in consequence of 
their attendance on Mr. Smitb.^’ Other 
witnesses would not have been wanting to 
confirm this gentleman’s testimony, if the 
prejudice against Mr. Smith in the colony^ 
bad not been so great as to prevent their 
giving honest evidence. As it was, Mr* 
Smith was compelled to rely for his cha« 
racier on the testimony of Mr. Van 
Cooten and Mr. Austin, and on the pro- 
digious number of certificates of recom- 
mendation which form so large a part of 
the documents on the table* ^ Sir, I will 
shew the House why Mn Smith could 
not rely on the testimony of other Wit- 
nesses, who were nevertheless cognisant 
of the favourable impression he had made 
on the minds of the negroes. For that 
purpose 1 will take the examination of 
a planter of the name of John Reed, who 
was summoned to tell what he knew of 
the accused.* The House will find it in 
folio 52 of the printed proceedings. Let 
us see how Mr. Reed gives his testimony. 
A document produced in the court having 
been read, he is asked, ** Did you send 
the paper or letter just read, or deliver it 
to the prisoner 1 delivered it to the 
prisoner.’'— Where were you when you 
so delivered it ?” ‘‘ I was on my sick bed 
at Dochfour : the prisoner intruded him- 
self at my domestic board, even at my sick- 
bed side : asked and obtained permissfoii 
to erect a place of worship on disinterest- 
ed, though legal ednditionsJ’— It is clear 
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that the impression which this witness in- 
tended to create was, that Mr. Smith was 
so great an enthusiast, that, without re- 
gard to common decency, he forced him- 
aelf on bis, Mr. Reed’s, privacy. His ex- 
miipation continues :— ** How many times 
was the prisoner at your house ?** “ I 

think three or four times.’' — “ Do you re- 
nember at what time of day, and on what 
^occasion did the prisoner go hrst to your 
house?’' was early in the morning, 

for the purpose of obtaining leave to erect 
a place of wwship.” — “Where did you 
bn that morning meet with the prisoner, 
and did you ask him to stay breakfast, or 
did he remain without invitation ?” “ I 
met him on th^ road leading to the estate 
and I believe I asked him to stay break- 
fast.”— All this shewed what was working 
in this planter's mind. The House will 
recollect that, at the commencement of 
Mr. Reed’s examination, he declares that 
Mr. Smith intruded himself at his do- 
mestic board, and even at his sick-bed 
aide. The close of his examination, how- 
ever, is as follows : — “ What do you mean 
when you say the prisoner intruded him- 
self?” .“1 was unacquainted with the 
prisoner before, and on one occasion he 
brought Mrs. Smith along with him : per- 
haps 1 should not have deemed it an in- 
trusion but for his sub^sequent conduct.” 
— “ Did the prisoner go into your sick- 
bed room without being asked ?” “ No, 

he did not” [hear, hear!]. Now this, 
Sir, is an exemplitication of the kind of 
feeling that prevails in this ill-fated settle- 
ment. At, the moment of the trial of Mr. 
Smith, such wa6 the outcry against all re- 
ligious instruction, that the very effort to 
erect a chapel for the purpose of benefit- 
ing the negroes in his neighbourhood was 
considered repreiiensible, and produced, 
as has just appeared, a bias, which induc- 
ed a witness to make a statement in the 
early part of his evidence, which the fear 
of a prosecution for perjury forced him 
at the conclusion of his evidence to admit 
to be a total falsehood. The whole of the 
evidence is liable to similar comments; 
and yet it was on evidence like this that 
the court-martial found the accused person 
gaUty ; on such evidence did they, after 
five days deliberation, sentence him to the 
punishment of death; on such evidence 
did the governor of the colony, to his 
eternal shame and everlasting disgrace, 
sanction the sentence ! 

In my humble opinion, Sir, I have 
staled enough already to justify me in de- 
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daring, that no impartial tribunal, 
competent judges, no honest jury, 
pronounced such a sentence as that wf-''%h 
the court-martial at Demerara pronoq'ncet 
upon Mr. Smith; and that it could hav^ 
emanated from nothing but the most vir^t- 
lent spirit of prejudice. But 1 will not Le 
satisfied with what I have yet stated : I wi’ 1 
endeavour to shew the House, in as fe\ ' 
words as possible, the foundation of th 
accusation which I unhesitatingly prefe. 
against this court-martial ; namely, that 
of having knowingly and wilfully given a 
false verdict. Sir, these are strong terms ; 
but they are not too strong for the occa- 
sion. 1 know I have no right to travel 
out of the evidence before the court for 
the purpose of making good my charges, 
and 1 pledge myself not to utter a syllable 
which is not to be found in the documents 
on the table. In the first place, then, Sir, 
the court compelled Mr. Smith to plead 
before they allowed him counsel, and thus 
deprived him of every opportunity of ob- 
jecting either to the jurisdiction of the 
court itself, or to the illegality of the 
charges exhibited against him. In tlie 
second place, the charges are, on their 
very face, illegal ; referring, as they do, 
to various offerKres supposed to be con- 
summated by the prisoner before tlie pro- 
clamation of martial law, which alone 
gave the court-martial power to try a 
civilian; and stating neither the time, nor 
the place, nor the circumstances of those 
imputed offences. Even my hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Peter- 
borough, admits that it was illegal to try 
a man by martial law for an offence com- 
mitted before that martial law w^as pro- 
claimed. Does my hon. and learned 
friend consider it more legal to try a man 
for offences committed years before the 
accusation, without any specification of 
the particulars of those offences? Sir, 
the next charge I make against the court- 
martial is, that they allowed the judge- 
advocate to make such a speech as that 
which he made on opening the case. On 
that occasion he was bound, as prosecu- 
tor, to state in detail the specific offences 
with which he charged the prisoner. In- 
stead of that, he merely says ” I shall first 
adduce in evidence, that the prisoner, 
even from the beginning of his arrival in 
this colony, has begun to interfere with 
the complaints gf the different negroes 
upon the estates in the district where he 
has been admitted as a regular mission- 
ary and then goes on with a number of 
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ilar general charges, without entering 
ijv)^n a single specific statement. My ' 
rert accusation against the court-martial 
^efevs to the partial spirit which they ex- 
hibited, and to their evident prejudice 
l^ainst the prisoner. This is apparent in 
liany parts of the proceeding. For in- 

j ilance: Seaton, a negro witness for the 
prosecution, is cross-examined by the 
msoner: Have you been instructed by 

Iny one to say what you have just told 
the court V “ I have been examiiK’d be- 
fore at Mrs. Meerten’s, ‘by Mr. Smith, 
judge.advocate.”— ** Was what you so told 
put down in writing “ Yes.” — “Have 
you since seen or heard what was so put 
down in writing ?” “ 1 saw the paper at 

the time, but not since ; it has not been 
read to me.’*— Now, Sir, these are very 
ordinary questions on a cross-examination. 
They are very proper, in order to ascer- 
tain if a witness has been previously tam- 
pered with, or has received any intimation 
of the evidence expected from him. The 
court-martial, how’ever, instantly take fire 
at this cross-examination by the prisoner, 
charge as an offence that which he had an 
undoubted right to do, swear the deputy 
judge-advocate, and thus examine him : 
“ Have you examined the witnesses for 
the purposes of this prosecution V* “ I 
have examined several of them, and the 
witness is one.” — “ Have you attempted to 
mislead or instruct the witnesses as to the 
evidence?” “ As a witness here I must 
answer, No ; but I should think on ordi- 
nary occasions such a question too degrad- 
ing r,o be put to me.*’ And then, as if to 
mark still more strongly the spirit of the 
court, there comes this paragraph : “ The 
court observed, that the two preceding 
questions were put for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the judge-advocate from the impu- 
tations attempted to be thrown upon him 
by the prisoner.” Now'^, I will only ask, 
not whether such a proceeding as this was 
consistent with good sense, but whether 
it could have been prompted by any thing 
but the most profound ignorance, the 
most invincible prejudice, the most de- 
termined disregard of decency ? — The • 
next accusation 1 make against this court 
is, their admission of such a mass of hear- 
say evidence — the hearsay evidence of 
negro witnesses, two or three- deep. I 
contend also, that the court plainly shew- ; 
ed the feelings by which they were actu- ; 
ated, when they permitted the judge-ad- 1 
vocate, after four days preparation, to! 
make the reply which he did. And, lastly, ' 


I maintain that no honest man would haae 
concurred in pronouncing such a sentence 
as that which the court pronounced, even 
if he believed the prisoner guilty of the 
offence imputed to him [hear]. And 
what. Sir, can be advanced in extenua>* 
tion of the conduct of the court I Is it 
that they were ignorant of the law ? Can 
that be said, when among their members 
was the chief-justice of the colony ? That 
this gentleman is a man of liberal educa«* 
tion, was declared xo the House .the other 
evening by his bon. and learned friend, th^ 
member for Peterborough, who told us 
that Mr. Wray was a Fellow of Trinity 
College. He is also a barrister, selected 
by his majesty’s government to fill the 
highest station in the colony : so thgt, of 
course, he must know something of Jaw. 
What did he do in the extraordinary cir* 
cumstances in which lie found himself 
placed ? Did he remonstrate against the 
proceedings of the court, or did he not ? 
If he did, that would certainly be some 
extenuation of his own offence, but would 
involve in still deeper guilt all the other 
members of the court : who, having cbeir 
ignorance dispelled, and their eyes opened 
to the real character of their proceedings, 
nevertheless disregarded the opinion and 
advice of their instructor, and obstinately 
persevered in a course of error and in- 
justice. But, how monstrous was it, if 
this gentleman did not remonstrate against 
the conduct of the court ? Good God 
the instant he heard the nature of the 
charges preferred against the^risoner, the 
speech of the judge-advocate in opening 
the prosecution, the admission pf evidence 
in a shape partial and injurious ought he 
not instantly to have expressed his warm 
indignation — ought he not to have in- 
sisted on the strict observance of the rules 
of law and of justice ; and, in the event 
of a refusal to acquiesce in his represen- 
tations, to have quitted a court in which 
he could not remain without’ shame and 
degradation ? Sir, was his conduct in not 
doing so, worthy of a man of liberal edu- 
cation, of a fellow of Trinity College, of 
a barrister ? I am ashamed, deeply 
ashamed, that the gown which I have the 
honour to wear should have been so dis- 
graced on this occasion. 

But, Sir, we have been told that die 
situation of affairs in Demerara was one 
of a very critical nature, and tliat tonie 
strong measures were indispensable to the 
public security. We, who represent, 
injustice of these proceedings^ have been 
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told» All that you say is very true, but it appears that^ one great cause of 
some allowance mutt be made for the mortality was the absence of medicalmd 
urgeocT of the case." Let us inquire in the hospitals! The governor, it\^- 
what tnis urgency was. The trial com* pears, gave orders in May, which had>^a 
ma&ced cm the 13th of October: sentence their object, right or wrong, to prCven? 
.was pronounced on the S4*th November, the attendance of the negroes at places « 
the court having deliberated for five days public worship. This produced disco/* 
before they weie determined thus to re- tent. But, the principal cause of di^^ 
bprd their everlasting shame. The revolt satisfaction arose from the extraordinarf 
of the negroes commenced on the 18th of measures taken with respect to lord 
August, and not a trace of its existence thurst*s letter, which arrived on .the 7th o^ 
remained on the 23rd of the same month. July. • What did the governor do upon 
Three months, therefore, elapsed from the that occasion ? * Did he keep silent with 
extinction of the insurrection to the com- respect to the contents of that paper : did 
mencement of the trial. Now, Sir, al- he take care that they should not trans- 
though 1 can make allowances for the ur* pirc? He did no such thing: on the 
gency of an occasion, although 1 can contrary, he allowed a general rumour to 
' xnak^ allowances for the impressions of go forth ; he allowed it to reach oven into 
fear, 1 can make no allowances for that the huts of the negroes, that something 
urgency, or for that panic which con- good had come out for them in a paper ; 
tinues for three months, and which then but, up to the 18th of August nothing 
issues in an act of gross cruelty and roon- whatever is published upon the subject, 
strous injustice [bear]. There never Now, Sir, let me ask, what must be the 
was any thing more unfounded than the necessary effect of such treatment upon 
extenuation pleaded upon this occasion, ignorant minds ? Their religious feelings 
From beginning to end the arguments of were violated; their hopes were excited 
lie supporters only serve to shew the by reports respecting a paper, of the 
weakness, the hopelessness of their cause, contents of which they were kept in ig- 
1 am aware that 1 have already tres- norancedown to the very day of the revolt, 
passed considerably upon the attention of Here, then, you have at once the motives 
the House [hear, hear], and in a few which induced the revolt : you have their 
words more I shall have done. The hopes deferred, the severity of their 
House must perceive that 1 have hitherto punishments increased ; and if you tor- 
abstained from saving a single word upon ture men thus, if you increase their pun- 
what has appeared in the missionary copy ishments and defeat their hopes, must you 
of these proceedings. If it be true, as not at length drive them to resist that 
stated in that copy, that certain questions tyranny which they find insupportable? 
proposed by Mr. Smith were refused to [hear, hear !] Do we not find this to bo 
be put by ihe court, then 1 say that it en- every day the case ? And it is well tha 
hances the guilt of that court a thousand it is so. It has pleased God in his wisdom 
fold, and adds to the disgrace and dis- to fix in the human mind a point beyond 
credit of the whole transaction in the same which endurance will not go, and at which 
proportion [hear, hear]. 1 do not say the oppressed is stimulated to turn round 
whether those statements are true or false, and avenge himself upon his oppressor, 
but 1 maintain that they ought to be in- This has been ordained by the wisdom of 
quired into. — Let me now be permitted to an unerring Providence, as a means of 
say a word" or two with respect to the preventing the perpetuation of tyranny 
causes of this revolt. It has been said, and slavery [hear, hear !]. The House 
thatthatrevoltwasowingto thedissatisfac- are aware that Mr. Smith lived on the 
tion created in the negroes’ minds by the plantation called Le Resouvenir, and that 
doctrines preached by Mr. Smith. Now, the next plantation is called Success, to 
Sir^ if ever any set >dof men could be ex- which Quamina and some others of the 
peCted to revolt sooner than another, it negroes belonged ; others, again, lived on 
was the set of men implicated in this adjoining plantations. It has been already 
trenseCtion, the slaves of Demerara. In stated, that the orders sent out by lord 
the first place, there had been the largest Bathurst were for the abolition of the 
importations of slaves into that colony, cart-whip in the Geld, and the total prohir 
and the mortality there was quadruple bition to flogging females. Now, 1 find 
it was in other places. According that Mr. Hamilton, of Le Resouvenir, 
:lo the official report of September 182^ stated on the 15th July, that, if he was 
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Aot allowed to flog his female slaves, he 
'would put them into solitary confinement 
without food [hear, hear!]. That hu- 
mane* gentleman at the same time com- 
f))rted himself by expressing his convic< 
ti( n, that the plan of Mr. Canning would 
not be carried into effect. I sincerely 
hiipe he will And himself disappointed ; i 
hppe and trust that that right hon. gentle- 
if an will, as I know he can, introduce 
shch measures as neither this manager, 
nor all the managers of «all the estates 
in our colonies, will be able to resist. But 
Mr. Hamilton did not stop here : when he 
heard that cart-whips were to be prohibit- 
ed in the Acid, he humanely furnished his 
drivers with cats-o’-nine-tails in addition. 
To the credit of Mr. Van Cooten, how- 
ever, he took the cats-o’-nine-tails from 
the drivers, and turned Mr. Hamilton 
away. 

I cannot conclude without observing, 
that the spirit which dictated this prosecu- 
tion, and seems to have attended it in its 
progress before the court-martial, is not 
yet at rest. 1 And that there still exists 
the same spirit of resistance to the mild 
and lenient measures advocated by the 
mother country ; the same anxiety to per- 
secute every individual who stands up in 
support of the cause of truth and justice. 
The House are already aware of the part 
taken by the rev. Mr. Austin, a clergyman 
of the established church, in this transac- 
tion ; but they are not, perhaps, aware of 
the extent of malice, and misrepresenta- 
tion, and obloquy, to which he has been 
subjected, in consequence of the honoura- 
ble and Christian part which he took on 
the trial of Mr. Smith. In the Guiana 


shape, it shall be no fault of his if we do 
not make him publicly execrable. 

« This wolf in sheep’s clothing, this 
worthless animal, we have now Axed upon 
in a < tangible and credited shape \ and, 
as the editor of the Royal Gazette says, 
* the rev. Mr. Austin ie^e man T To 
And language sufficiently expressive to de- 
note our abhorrence of the conduct of this 
individual, is impossible. There is no lan- 
guage in the known world capable of sup- 
plying us with words sufficiently strong 
for the purpose. It deserves every epithet 
that is bad : it merits every stigma which 
can be cast upon it : and it is calculated 
to excite that unlimited reprobation, with 
which the acts even of the most hardened 
criminals are universally visited. * To 
repeat the extract from Mr. Austin’s letter, 
verbatim et literatim^ as it appears in the 
Missionary Chronicle, will not be neces- 
sary, it is recorded in our last ; it will only 
be proper that we take to pieces that part 
of it which contains a direct charge against 
the inhabitants of this colony, of attempt- 
ing the life of a fellow-creature. In this 
we are in some measure relieved by our 
correspondent, < Episcopalian,’ whose 
communication we recommend to the pe- 
rusal of our readers. 

“ In penning this paragraph, ‘ Nothing 
but those principlesof the Gospel of Peace, 
which he (Mr. Smith) has been pro- 
claiming, could have prevented a dreadful 
effusion of blood here, and saved the lives 
of those very persons who are now (1 
shudder to write it) seeking his — Mr. 
Austin has not used that circumspection 
which his better sense ought tq have pre- 
scribed for him. The contents of this 


Chronicle and Demerara Gazette of the 
26th of April, I And the following obser- 
vations : 

“ And now for the sleek headed Philis- 
tine — the preacher of bad-will to all men 
.—the slanderer of all men, and the evil 
spirit of Demerara.*’ In the Guiana Chro- 
nicle of the 9th February the following 
p^agraph appeared ; — There is some in- 
dividual in this colony, a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, who is doing incalculable mis- 
chief to the cause of truth and the interest 
®f the community, by his methodistical 
mummery, and the mendacious and scan- 
dalous writings to people of his own class 
in England. The name of the individual 
has been hinted to us, ancf not only hinted 
to us, but, by the sacredness of the cause 
we advocate, if we happen to fix on the 
worthless animal in a tangible and credited 
VOL. XI. 


paragraph are as false and libellous as false- 
hood and libel can be, and we recommend 
the gentlemen of this colony, who have any 
public spirit in their veins, and whose rank 
in society entitles them to display it, to wait 
upon his honour, the first fiscal, in a body, 
and insist upon the viliAer and traducer 
being prosecuted for his scandalous and 
infamous cHhrge. This is the way in which 
our colonists are sacriAced. This is the 
way in which materials are afforded to the 
saints to fabricate their weapons of attack, 
and to bear down (he colonists before 
them. The very people whom we clothe 
and feed, the very people whom we nourish 
and enrich, are those who are our bit- 
terest enemies, and who do us more roip- 
chief by far, than a whole host of declared 
opponents. We meet the latter on fair 
terms, but we have no means of defending 
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ourselves against the former. They stab ** In conclusion, we appeal to the in- 
us in the dark, and the blow becomes mor- habitants — we call upon them, as they 
lal before a remedy can be applied. And respect the laws and institutions of the 
will the people of this colony continue the colony — as they feel for the common weal 
tool of these fellows any longer? Will and welfare — and as they are identified 
the inhabitants of Demerara permit Mr. with its safety and its danger— to unite in 
Austin to continue to pocket their money expelling, by all the legal means in their, 
at the expense of their lives? For what power, this pest from the shores of th<? 
can we expect, when our own well-paid country. We call upon them, as fathers 
minister, a minister of the established as Christians, and as men, to discontinuv; 
church, rises in rebellion against us, but their attendance at his church, until his 
that ruin awaits our property— and presence shall /lo longer profane it ; and 

they do take our lives, to offer up their morning and evening 

When they do take the means by wliich we live/ prayers in the retirement of their own 
Iftheydo,we can only say, that Mr. Austin dwellings, where the honest sentiments of 
w'ill be fully authorized to follow the line devotion will be heard, ‘ though no crafty 
of business he has BO fitly commenced, and gownsman shall superintend the scene." 
to go on dealing out, by wholesale and re- We call upon them to do all this, as a 
tail, and for exportation, ready-made lies, duty they owe to themselves, and to the 
and other articles, for the convenience and country which by birth or adoption is their 
assistance of the saints. If, however, they | own ; and, finally, wc call upon them to 
do not, and we are in hopes that this will shun, in public and private places, all in- 
be the case, let them pursue that line of tereoursc w ith the being w ho is a disgrace 
conduct towards their lurking foe, as shall to his cloth, and an enemy to the esta- 
render his longer residing amongst us more blishments and prosperity of the colony’* 
a matter of necessity than of choice. Let — [hear, hear! from both sides of the 
them do this, and they will prove them- House]. 

feJves to be the friends of the country. Now, Sir, mark: — The revolt took place 
Mr, Austin's character is forever gone, on the 19th of August; the publication 
As a clergyman, as a preacher of the doc- which I have just read was given to the 
trines of our Saviour, the fundamental world on the !i^6th of the following April 
principle of which was truth, he is sunk be- -ya period of seven months having elapsed 1 
yond redemption ; his honour is forfeited ; j The House will from this be able to judge 
his name is blighted; and the pulpit cannot I what a malignant and persecuting spirit 
Bhield him from shame and disgrace, nor | still exists in that colony. I could shew 
from the justly merited reproaches of an I from other documents (but it is not ne- 
injured and calumniated set of people, cessary) the same spirit of hostility to re- 
Wherever he goes, the finger of hatred ■ ligious education — the same determination 
shall point J^iim out, and derision shall laugh i to degrade the negro character, openly, 
him to scorn; while the misery of those i disgracefully avowed in that colony. And 
who are connected with him shall add Sir, those opinions will lead to the hu- 
poignancy to the reflection, that his repu- I miliation and disgrace of our tribunals of 
tation is blasted for ever ; and that, for I public justice in the colonies, unless this 
mere worldly gain, he betrayed the friends | House expresses in the strongest and most 
who fostered him, and, [ decided terms its reprobation of such pro- 

^ like the base Indian, - < ceedings [hear, hear!]. If you do not 

Threw a pearl away richer than all his tribe.’ j do this, you will let it go abroad that you 
It was our intention to have entered ' do not mean to govern your colonies upon 
more largely into this matter— to have | principles of law" and justice. An awful 
noticed the forfeiture of his word, of his responsibility now rests upon his majesty's 
honour, to his excellency the late governor, j ministers and upon this House. If W'e 
^hich he sacredly offered as a pledge, that allow this question to go by without deep 
he would not write home to the missionary and serious consideration, we shall let slip 
society upon any thing connected with the an opportunity not easily regained. The 
trial of the late Smith; and to have right bon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Can- 
touched upon his remarks before the ningL whose talents all admire, and whose 
Board of Inquiry, &c. But these points weight in this House and the country is 
are ably handled by an * Episcopalian/ notorious, can settle the question at once 
and supersede the utility or necessity of [hear, hear !]• That right hon. gentle- 
our saying a word more. tnan has hitherto stood forward as the 
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vii'iend and advocate of every measure in- 
, troduced for the benefit of the negro 
population of our colonies. I call upon 
him lo consider what will be the effect of 
negativing my hon. and learned friend’s 
motion this evening. 1 call upon him 
to reflect upon the triumph that will 
*J)e obtained in Demerara by such a pt^o- 
j^eeding. Let it once be known in that 
>^ettlement that this motion has been ne- 
.gatived, and the persecutors of Mr. Smith 
will rejoice, the shouts of victory will burst 
forth. How, then, is the\;omplaint of the 
humble regro to be heard — how are in- 
justices, daily inflicted upon him, to be re- j 
inedied ? The consequence of such a de- 
termination on the part of this House will 
be, that the severity exercised to the ne- 
groes, will be increased an hundred fold, 
the cause ofrcligionwill fall to the ground, 
government will lose its authority, and all 
the hateful and degrading passions of man 
will be brought into full and unrestrained 
action [hear, hear !]. I say, Sir, that 
we owe it to ourselves— we owe it to jus- 
tice — we owe it to him who is gone to 
render his account at the bar of Heaven, 
to come to no decision upon this question 
which, as conscientious men, we cannot 
approve of as just and right. I call, then, 
upon every man who hears me, not to 
vote until he has read the evidence, and 
full}- sifted the grounds upon which the 
question stands. I liopc the decision to 
w'hich we shall coinc will ho in unison witli 
the voice of the country, and that we shall, 
by our vote this night, mark, as it deserves, 
an act alike repugnant to British justice 
and British feeling [hear 1]. 

Mr. Tin dal said, that, in rising to op- 
pose the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend, it was not his intention to ofler 
himself eifher as the apologist or the 
defender of certain little irregularities 
which hud, it appeared, crept into the 
proceedings before this court-martial. If 
Ills hon. and learned friend who had just sat 
down had called upon the House to con- 
sider what would be the effect of nega- 
tiving this motion, he (Mr. T.) begged 
of them to consider what would be the 
effect of adopting it [hear, hear!]. The 
motion of his hon. and learned friend w^as 
for an humble address to his Majesty, 
stating, on the part of that House, that 
they had taken into their most serious 
consideration the payers submitted to 
them relative to the trial of Mr. Smith, 
and that they felt it their duty to declare, 
that they jcontemplated with feelings of 


serious alarm and deep sorrow the fact# 
therein stated. The House should bear 
in mind, that by this motion they wiould 
condemn, unheard, a set of men, bred in 
the school of honour, and who had acted 
under the solemn sanction of an oath, U 
should be recollected, that if Mr, Smith’s 
character was dear to him and to his 
friends, there ^ere in the settlement of 
Demerara, gentlemen whose charactens 
were also dear to them. 

He could not help expressing some 
surprise at the turn which the debate 
appt.tred to have taken since the last 
discus.sion. On the forajer evening, he 
understood the main point argued to be 
the illegality of the tribunal before which 
this missionary had been tried. To-niglit 
it appeared that his hon. and ]e*arned 
friend who had just sat down admitted 
what he (Mr, T.) had been led to con- 
sider as the great offence. [Dr. Lusb- 
ington dissented from this statement]. 
For surely, if the illegality of the tribunal 
could have been shewn, it must have ap- 
peared from the stores of learning which 
liis hon. and learned friend, (Dr. Lush- 
ington) was capable of bringing to bear 
upon it. Before the House could pro- 
nounce an opinion, that there had been a 
gross violation of law in the proceedings 
of the court-martial, it must found such 
an opinion on one of these grounds— 
either the measure of punishment inflict- 
ed must have been too heavy ; or the 
court must have been without juris- 
diction ; or the conduct of the court 
must have been grossly partial and unjust. 
He for his part took it, that the court 
was competent lo the performance of the 
duties imposed upon it, and to award in 
this case the punishment of death ; buL 
lest any doubt should remain upon that 
point, he should trouble the House with 
a few authorities, to prove, that the pu^ 
nishment of death, w'as the only punish- 
ment that could, according lo law, be in- 
flicted for the offence. It was hardly 
necessary for him to state, that the Jaws of 
Demerara were founded on the Dutch 
law ; or to add, that the laws of Holland 
were founded upon the old liotnan law. 
And no man would hesitate toadrmt, that, 
by the ancient civil law, the punishment 
of death was inflicted alike upon persons 
who committed treason, or who, knowing 
of its commission, concealed that know- 
ledge, Huber, an eminent writer upon 
civil law of the sixteenth century, laid jt 
dowi), iu terms not to be mistaken, that 
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to conceal treaeon was the same offence 
as to commit it ; and he added, « if any 
man excites sedition, or commits it, he 
shall suffer death." It was not for him 
to defend that law, or to contend that the 
milder law of England was preferable; 
it was sufficient for him. to know that it 
was the law of Demerara, which was the 
Dutch law ; and it was in Demerara that 
Mr. Smith was tried. The hon. and 
learned gentleman quoted other writers 
upon civil law, French and Dutch, in 
support of this part of his argument, in 
which it was stated, that a person con- 
cealing high treason was liable to the | 
punishment of death, although he had no 
participation in the criminal act. The 
House had, therefore, a concurrent sys- 
tem of law established in Europe, in 
support of the power of the court to 
pass the sentence which it did on Mr. | 
Smith. j 

Having now disposed of the first point, j 
with respect to the measure of punish- 
ment, which, he trusted, he had set alto- 
gether at rest, he would apply himself to 
the second point ; namely, the jurisdiction 
of the court, and inquire, whether it was 
not the best constituted and most impar- 
tial court that could have been, under all 
the circumstances, obtained. He agreed, 
that, as a court-martial sitting under the | 
mutiny act, it was only the proclamation | 
of martial law which could justify it. | 
But, the proclamation of martial law at j 
once superseded all civil process, and 
made it necessary that some other courts | 
should be substituted in its stead. Before j 
he went further, he wished to guard him- I 
self against ^a conclusion which had been I 
come to by some hon. and learned gentle- 
men on the other side. It was said, that 
martiaMaw had been proclaimed on the 
19th, and that the offence of Mr. Smith, 
if any, had been committed on the 17th; 
and then it was asked, whether that law 
was to have an ex-post facto operation, 
and that under it all by-gone oifenccs 
were to be tried ? He said, certainly 
not ; it would not be lawful to try in this 
way an offence committed last year, or at 
any previous period, which gave it a 
character distinct and separate from the 
circumstances which occasioned the pro- 
clamation of martiaMaw. But here the 
case was different : Mr. Smith was charg- 
ed with having a guilty knowledge of 
meditated treason and rebellion on the 
17th of August, and with having concealed 
that knowledge. On the 18th, the ne- 


groes revolt, and, in consequence, martiai 
law was the next day proclaimed. Was 
he not, then, drawing too nice and subtle 
distinctions — distinctions unworthy qf the 
lion, and learned members on the other 
side— to say, that the offence of conceal- 
ing the knowledge of the treason on the 
17th, was a by-gone offence, and not an 
offence cognisable by this court-martia. >' 
there being then, under martial-law, no 
other court in the colony by which it 
could be tried ? 

Having said so much about the offence, 
he would inquire what the construction of 
the court was, and whether it was not the 
best that could have been obtained? And, 
first, if a court-martial had not been ap- 
pointed, by what tribunal could Mr. Smith 
have been tried ? According to the law 
of the colony in ordinary cases, he would 
have been tried by a court composed of 
the president of the court of justice, and 
a certain number of planters, who would 
be judges alike of the law and the fact, 
and who, as planters, would necessarily 
have been interested in the decision. Now, 
he would put it to the candour of the 
House, whether a court composed of Bri- 
tish officers, for the most part strangers, 
having no connexion with the colony 
(vrith the exception of the Vendue-Mas- 
ter), and therefore disinterested — he 
would put it to the House, whether a 
court so constituted was not preferable to 
the former, and more likely to be favourable 
to the prisoner? His hon. and learned 
friend had not acted quite fairly in his 
allusions to Mr. Wray, the president of 
the civil tribunal. He was a gentleman 
of liberal education and amiable manners, 
to whom he had the pleasure of being 
known in the course of professional inter- 
course; and he did not believe that he 
would, for a moment, have lent himself 
to any base or unworthy proceedings, 
such as those described. — Again; with 
respect to the proceedings of the court. 
Leading questions had been objected to ; 
but it would be found, that more leading 
questions had been put on the part of the 
prisoner than by the other side, and that, 
upon the whole, the balance was consi- 
derably in his favour. The some obser- 
vation would apply to another complaint, 
that of hearsay evidence. He had again 
to complain of a little unfairness on the 
part of his hon. aqd learned friend, in not 
using, with his usual candour, the obser- 
vations made by his hon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Scarlett) on a former eveningi re- 
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native to the statements of some of the , 
witnesses having been confirmed by Mr. 
Smith himself. Now, it appeared from 
the evidence, page 41, that he was pre- 
sent at a conversation, in which, while he 
was taking a glass of wine in an inner 
pom, he heard Quamina and Seaton talk 
in a low tone, and speak of driving their 
?\ianagers” and a new law.’* Upon this 
part of the case it was asked, whether 
every man should be bound to prove an 
alibi, against whom it w^f; stated that he 
had been in some place where something 
illegal was spoken ? But that was not the 
point at issue. Here it appeared, that 
testimony was given by Mr. Smith him- 
self, strongly corroborative of what had 
been stated by Bristol and Seaton. It 
could not be disputed, that there was clear 
evidence of the following facts ; namely, 
that a revolt had taken place on the 18th 
of August; that that revolt had been 
headed by persons high in office or duly 
attending at the Bethel chapel, where the 
accused officiated; that Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith remained in their house upon the 
estate, after the other whites in the co- 
lony had become alarmed and were flying 
for shelter : that on the evening when the 
revolt broke out, Mr. and Mrs. Smith had 
been found walking near the spot ; that 
Smith had had an opportunity of informing 
the governor of what he knew, as he had 
been that morning in town on horseback, 
for the purpose of consulting his medical 
adviser ; and that, in the evening of that 
day, he w'as put in possession of informa- 
tion which he ought to have communi- 
cated to the governor, but which, though 
he had an opportunity of doing so, be 
withheld. 

He now came to the fact of the com- 
munications made to Mr. Smith on Sunday 
the 17ih of August. It appeared, from 
the evidence of Bristol and Seaton, as well 
as of Aves and Bailey, that he had had an 
intimation of discontent and dissatisfaction 
amongst the slaves so far back as six 
weeks before. But, to come to the case 
of the 17th : Mr. Smith, in page 40, says, 
“They (Bristol, Seaton, and Quamina) 
were all standing together, and 1 went into 
the hall to get a glass of wine. While 
drinking it, 1 heard Quamina and Seaton, 
who were talking together in a low tone 
of voice, use the words ‘ manager, and new 
law.’ This induced iim to rebuke them 
for talking of such things.” Why, he 
asked, rebuke them, unless he considered 
their conduct improper ; and if improperi 


why conceal what he knew from the go- 
vernor ? He then goes on to say ; “ From 
all that passed, 1 had not the smallest idea 
that they intended to revolt. The receipt of 
Jackey's note on Monday evening brought 
to my recollection what 1 had heard 
on the preceding day, and caused me then 
to attach to it a meaning which 1 had not 
attached to it before.” But, the fair in- 
ference is, that he knew more of the con- 
spiracy than he was willing to admit. For 
mark what Peter says, when examined by 
the prisoner : “ Were you at the chapel 
the Sunday before the revolt “ Yes**.— 
“ Did you see Quamina of Success on that 
day?** “ Yes” — “Wheredidyouseehim?*’ 

“ At Mr. Smith’s house.*’ — “ Were there 
any other persons present ? ” “ Bri&tol, 
Seaton, a boy named Shute, a field negro 
of Le Resouvenir, and Mr. Smith, were 
present, and, with myself, made six.**— 

“ Did Quamina say any thing to the pri- 
soner; if yea, what was it?” “Yes: he 
said that they should drive all those 
managers from the estates to the town, to 
the courts, to see what was the best thing 
they could obtain for the slaves : then Mr. 
Smith answered, and said, that that was 
foolish ; how will you be able to drive the 
white people to town ? and he said further, 
the white people were trying to do good 
for them, and that if the slaves behaved 
so, they would lose their right ; and he 
said, < Quamina, don’t bring yourself into 
any d isgrace; that the white people were now 
making a law to prevent the women being 
flogged, but that the law had not come 
out yet ; and that the men should not get 
any flogging in the field, but when they 
required to be flogged they* should be» 
brought to the manager, attorney, or pro- 
prietor, for that purpose;’ and be said, 

* Quamina, do you hear this ?’ and then 
we came out” — i* What did Quamina say 
in answer, when Mr. Smith said * you 
hear ?’ *’ “ He said, • yes, sir that was 
all.’’ — He would ask, could any person, 
who was acquainted with the state of so- 
ciety at Demerara, who knew the strong 
distinction between the whites and blacks, 
and who possessed the knowledge which 
it was proved had been communicated to 
Mr. Smith — could he, he would ask, be 
considered as doing the duty of a good 
citizen in not making it known to the 
government? Would any man but Mr. 
Smith have contented himself with ex- 
horting the blacks to be peaceable ; and 
not have found it his duty to caution the 
government, that such steps might be 
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taken as the probable course of events 
rendered necessary > 

It was important, too, for the House to 
recollect, as was stated in evidence, at 
page 26, that a letter was sent on the 
Monday, the morning of the insurrection, 
by Jack Gladstone to Jacky Read, which 
the latter sends, enclosed in one from him- 
self, to the prisoner. Jack Gladstone, it 
would be recollected, was the son of Qua- 
mina. The House would see, by referring 
to this letter, how far it was confirmatory. 
A slave, Jack Gladstone, writes to Jacky 
Read, and Read sends the letter to Smith. 
Now, what is Smith’s answer ? To Jacky 
Read — I am ignorant of thp aft’air you 
allude to, and your note is too late for me 
to make any inquiry. I learnt yesterday 
that some scheme was in agitation, but, 
without asking any questions, I begged 
them to be quiet, and trust they will. 
Hasty, violent, or concerted measures, are 
quite contrary to the religion we profess ; 
and I hope you will have nothing to do 
with them,” This was Mr. Smith’s 
answer ; and could any reasonable man 
doubt, after having read it, that Mr. 
Smith had not more knowledge than he 
thought it prudent to confess ? At least, 
he must have known there was something 
in agitation. But this would be confirmed, 
he thought, by Jack Gladstone’s letter, 
which was as follows : — My dear brother 
Jacky — 1 hope you arc well, and I write 
to you concerning our agreement last 
Sunday. I hope you will do according 
to your promise. This letter is written 
by Jack Gladstone, and the rest of the 
brethren of Bethel chapel ; and all the 
^re8t of the brothers are ready, and put 
their trust in you, and we hope that you 
will be ready also ; we hope there will be 
no disappointment either one way or the 
other. We shall begin to-morrow night 
at the Thomas, about seven o’clock.” 
Now, this letter was from the brethren of 
Bethel chapel, and sent to the rest of the 
brethren ; it came to Mr. Smith three 
quarters of an hour before the revolt was 
to break out. It was proved, by the evi- 
dence of his own servant Charlotte, that 
he had a horse in his stable ; and what 
prevented him that instant from sending a 
communication to the government ? He 
would now look at the answer. The let- 
ter of Jacky Read says : “ Dear Sir, 
Excuse the liberty I take in writing to 
you ; I hope this letter may find yourself 
and Mrs. Smith well. Jack (Radstone 
has sent me a letter, which appears as if 


I had made an agreement upon som'o 
actions, which I never did ; neither did 1} 
promise him any thing ; and I hope that 
you will see to it, and inquire of members 
whatever it is that they may have in view, 
which I am ignorant of; and to inquire 
after it, and know what it is about. The 
time is determined on for seven o’clock 
to-night.” It was important to notiJL 
what was Mr. Smith’s answer to this. Was 
he ignorant of the afflxir alluded to in the 
letter of Read,. Must he not have known 
of those concerted measures, of which he 
alone speaks ? If he did know of them, 
was he doing his duty, as a citizen of 
Demerara, in keeping this knowledge to 
himself, remaining quiescent when the 
colony was on the eve of a rebellion ? “ I 
am ignorant,” he says, “ of this alFair.*’ 
But, of what affair ? and did not his u&c of 
such words shew that a suspicion at least 
did exist in his mind [hear, hear !]. Why 
fancy “ hasty, violent, and concerted mea- 
sures,” when no such measures were 
alluded to in the letter, unless he had good 
leason to know they were to take place? 
This part of the letter was extremely 
strong as a proof, and ought to be well 
weighed. 

lie would not go through all the details 
of the evidence, but allude to some parts 
of it only. It was on the evening of Wed- 
nesday iliat Quaniina made Ins appearance 
and received some provision from Mr. 
Smith. This siicvvs distinctly that there 
was not only a communicalioii, but a con- 
nexion between the two. If the only 
question were the guilt or innocence of 
Mr. Smith, this ought to be considered as 
entirely settling that point. But this was 
not the question before the House. They 
were called on to pass a censure on the 
court-martial which tried him. Was this 
usual in other cases ? Was it customary, 
when a prisoner was committed by a ma- 
gistrate, after that magistrate had duly 
investigated the matter, to censure that 
magistrate, if it were afterwards discovered 
that the evidence had been erroneous ? In 
trials before the usual courts of justice, 
whcrcthe judges used their best discretion, 
was it, he would ask, customary to pass a 
censure on them immediately after they 
had pronounced the sentence of the law ? 
It was not; ^and they never were censured 
for their proceedings, when they behaved 
with a proper discretion ; and it was only 
in cases in which all mankind cried out 
against them, that they were subjected to 
reproof or punishment [hear, hearlj. 
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^ie did not mean now to argue the ques- [ 
tion, whether Mr, Smitii was guihy u** 
innocent ; but he meant to say, that it 
would be the hardest thing possible, with- 
out hearing the members of that court, 
without hearing those who tried the 
prisoner, and learning from them what 1 
parts of this evidence influenced their 
riinds ; it would be the hardest case possi- 
ble to pass a vote of censure on those 
honourable persons, and consign them to 
ignominy for life [The Jearned gentle- 
man sat down amidst considerable cheer- 

Mr. ,7. Wiu tarns said : 

Mr. Speaker, my hon.and learned friend, 
for whom, on all accounts, I have great 
respect, and whose judicial and temperate 
manner forms so striking, and, so far as 
he is concerned, favourable a contrast to 
the violence of tlie proceedings vvliicli he 
undertakes to delVnd, began by observing, 
that the debate has this niglit assumed a 
new shape. I am at a loss to account for 
this observation ; for surely the House 
cannot have forgotten, that my hon. and 
learned friend, who introduced this sub- 
ject (Mr. Brougham), in a speech 
worthy of his abilities, arraigned the whole 
proceedings ; the constitution of the court, 
the law under which they affected to act, 
their conduct during the trial, and the 
deficiency of the evidence upon which 
they undertook to convict. I'o my hon. 
and learned friend himself (Mr. Tindal) 
the observation ma}^ with much greater 
truth, be applied. He, indeed, lias intro- 
duced into the debate a perfect novelty. 
For neither the hon. member for New^- 
castle, connected with the colonial de- 
partment (Mr. W. Horton); nor my 
learnedfriend the member for Peterborough 
(Mr. Scarlett), who expressly abandoned 
the sentence, which my hon. and learned 
friend, by his new lights, steps forward to 
defend, ever thought of resting their 
palliation (for I cannot call it defence) 
upon those authorities which the fortunate 
adjournment for a week has enabled my 
hon. and learned friend to producie for the 
support and maintenance of the case. But, 
above all, never did those persons who 
had the conduct of the cause upon the 
spot, and who might be supposed to 
abound with precepts of colonial law, refer 
or aHwhrTb that recondite learning upoo 
which now, for the firsP time reliance has 
been placed, as the foundation and justi- 
fication of these proceedings. What said 
the deputy judge*advocate Mr. Smith ? 


Where, in the course of that most laboured 
harangue, occupying, as it does, eighteen 
mortal pagesof the parliamentary report, 
during which the learned gentleman tor- 
tured his faculties in a manner and to an 
extent so remarkable, when compared 
with the opening speech of half a page — 
where, I repeat, is to be found any refer- 
ence to the civil law, to the law of ITance, 
or of Holland, with citations from which, 
by an after-thought, my learned friend 
has instructed the House Not a word 
of any of them from the deputy Judge- 
advocate. He had bottomed himself upon 
other authorities — upon Hale, • upon 

Blackstone, upon living writers on the 
English law' of evidence, Serjeant Peake 
and Mr. Phillips— upon the Mutiny uct; 
— in short, upon the laws or statutes of 
England, and no where else. 

Sir, my hon. and learned friend has 
observed early in his speech, and again at 
its close, that the resolutions import 
matter of grave and serious accusation. 
And if it be so, with w'hom is the blame ? 
With the resolutions, or the acts of those 
whom they arraign ? If the language be of 
some severity, it is but copied from those 
authorities for whom my hon. friend, I 
know, has an unfeigned and habitual 
respect, and who express themselves with 
some harshness, or, if my hon. friend will 
have it so, coarseness of language, re** 
spccting excesses committed under colour 
of martial law — if law it deserves to be 
called at all. Lord Hale, indeed, declares, 
** that it is in reality no law, but something 
indulged rather than allowed as law ; that 
the necessity of order and discipline is the 
only thing that can give it cbuntenance, 
and therefore it ought not to be permitted 
in time of peace, when the king’s courts 
are open for all persons to receive justice 
according to the law of the land ; and if a 
court-martial put a man to death in time 
of peace, the officers are guilty of murder.*' 
To the same effect, and in terms of equal 
severity, lord Coke also, the great apostle 
of the iavv of England, expresses himself: 
‘‘ If,” says he, “ a lieutenant or other, that 
I has commission of martial law, doth in 
j time of peace, hang or otherwise execute 
a man, by colour of martial law, this is 
murder.” My hon. and Jearned friend 
also, by the never-failing course pursued 
in this House when the 'conduct of per- 
I sons vested with authority, and more 
particularly if accused of an abuse or 
stretch of that authority, is brought under 
review, has 3 aid much of the respectability 
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of the governor, and the gcnUerocn com 
posing the court-martial. Into that 
question, Sir, I will not enter, it costs 
me nothing to believe — I am ready to 
admit— ’that the character given to them 
all, and to one ( Mr. Wray ) from personal 
knowledge of my hon. friend, may have 
been perfectly well deserved. My con 
cern is with the particular transaction, and 
not with the men. The object of the 
motion is, by a notice of this case (a most 
fit and proper one surely for the purpose), 
to read a lesson to our colonies and 
dependencies*-to have it clearly under- 
stood and practically taught, that this 
House will allow no instance of violence 
and oppression, and, above all, violence 
and oppression under the colour of legal 
forms, to pass without due notice and 
animadversion. 

Sir, my learned friend who spoke last, 
with the exception already noticed, has 
retreated upon the same ground already 
occupied by my learned friend, the mem- 
ber for Peterborough. He also rests upon 
the concealment by Mr. Smith, on the 
Sunday, of— the plot, as he says ; of— 
something, as 1 say, according to the evi* 
dence— or, as the fashion has been to call 
it, misprision, upon a supposed (1 trust 
1 shall shew it to be an unfounded) 
analogy to the case of high treason. It 
is, perhaps, hardly worth stopping to 
notice, that, though my learned friend 
set out by assuming the same point of time 
as my learned friend, the member for 
Peterborough, for the alleged misprision 
—Sunday— he afterwards (1 presume, be- 
cause two accusations seemed better than 
one) travelled into the Monday evening, 
and fixed upon the suppression of the letter 
as further misprision. This subsidiary 
charge, however, it will be seen at once, 
profits my learned friend little ; because 
the revolt began about four or five, or, in 
other words, about two houcs before the 
receipt of the letter, which my learned 
friend says Mr. Smith ought to have re- 
vealed, to put people on their guard against 
mischief to happen ! Permit me, however, 
Sir, for a moment to pause, for the pur- 
pose of remarking, that, of criminal in- 
tention, of the consciousness of wrong, 
of moral guilt, Mr. Smith has been by all 
acquitted. My learned friend who spoke 
last never went the length of making that 
imputation; nor my learned friend the 
member for Peterborough ; nor the hon. 
member for Newcastle, connected with 
the colonial department. The latter gen- 


tleman throughout hts speech, so far from 
expressing his belief of that guilt, which 
was, by the sentence at least, imputed to 
this unfortunate man, and which, if justly 
imputed, made him, of all men in the 
colony, a hundred-fold the most criminal, 
spoke of enthusiasm,”— of “ indiscre- 
tion,” — of “ imprudence,*’— of “ objec- 
tionable conduct,” — of conduct ap^ 
proaching so near to cnminality, that it 
assumed the aspect of criminality itself ;*’ 
— but of his belief in guilt, never. Con- 
sider, also, Sir, I beg of you, how much 
has been abandoned by gentlemen on the 
opposite side. What is become of two- 
thirds of the reply of the deputy Judge- 
advocate?— of 12 out of 18 pages of the 
report of his speech ? Have my honour- 
able friends forgotten, or do they cast be- 
hind them with scorn (lam sure they do), 
the use attempted to be made of the pri- 
vate journal of Mr. Smith; the laborioua 
proof of the sale by him of bibles, testa- 
ments, and primers, to the negroes ; the 
miserable details of presentsniadeof ducks, 
chickens, and yams, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith; the breach of quarantine, in 
preaching to the slaves supposed to have 
about them the possibility of contagion 
from the small-pox, and not driving them 
from his chapel, four years before (though 
if the Mutiny act had any relation to the 
proceedings, no offence committed more 
than three years before was cognisable at 
all) ; and that most serious and enormous 
outrage, so copiously proved and enlarged 
upon, of Mr. Smith having read the Old 
Testament to the negroes, and, above all, 
that horrible narrative of the escape of 
the children of Israel from Pharaoh and 
his host — things which, however culpable 
on the other side of the ocean, are en- 
joined by the articles of the church, pre- 
scribed by its liturgy, and read, when 
they happen to officiate, by its dignitaries, 
to the white congregations of England ? 
These charges, though well calculated, it 
seems, for the fiery climate of Dcmerara, 
obtain no currency in this more temperate 
region ; but hon. gentlemen, one and all, 
and my learned friend who last addressed 
the House as much as any of the rest, 
have concentrated their defence in a 
corner of the third charge— this same 
misprision. And within narrow limits 
surely, it must be admited, tW’d^ffence 
is now cooped up,^hen it is remembered 
that my learned friend, the member for 
Peterborough, the founder of that de- 
fence, abandoned the commencement of 
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the proceedings, because no man, h 
thought most truly, should be tried by 
martial law for acts done before its ex- 
istence ; that he abandoned also the con 
elusion, for the sentence he did not ap- 
prove: and that the middle shared the 
same fate, for h^ censured the ravaging 
*of his journal, and the attempt, by ex- 
icracts and selections, to fix criniinality 
upon Mr. Smith. 

But, Sir, to pursue the argument of my 
learned friend who spoke last, which seeks 
to prove that, for misprision or conceal- 
ment of treason, by the law newly brought 
to light, the sentence of death was at least 
within the jurisdiction and competence of 
the court. Has my learned friend shewn, 
or attempted to shew, that the law on 
which he relies, if ever the law df the 
colony, still remained so after the cession 
to this country, and to the time of the 
trial ? Does he mean to contend, that 
every usage and institution, of whatever 
kind, however outrageous and monstrous 
for absurdity or cruelty, and repugnant 
to the essential principles of the law and 
constitution of England, if once existing 
in a conquered or ceded territory, for 
ever continues in force ? This was ne- 
cessary for the conclusivcness of the argu- 
ment, but it has not been done. On the 
contrary, the silence of the colonial 
lawyers, and their constant reference to 
the law of England, is almost conclusive 
against him, upon the matter of fact. But, 
further still : has my learned friend con- 
sidered (if he has, he has not communi- 
cated his views and opinions to the House), 
how far Mr. Smith, a British subject, 
could be involved in the guilt of treason 
by the proceedings, however dangerous, 
of the blacks, upon the occasion in ques- 
tion ? It has not, 1 am persuaded, escaped 
the observation of my learned friend, that 
the charges themselves no where describe 
the revolt and rebellion (as it is termed.) 
to have been a revolt and rebellion against 
the constituted authorities of the colony, 
which, perhaps by fair inference, might 
imply a rebellion against the king : but 
the revolt and rebellion is defined (in the 
only place where a definition is given at 
all) to have been one “ against the author- 
ity of their lawful masters, managers, 
and overseers.’’ Be k then that these 
beings, by rules and orders 
established against thep, and them only, 
by the will and pleasure of the whitea— 
iorll will not condescend to dignify them 
by the re^ctaUe appellation of law; law 


implying equality, law protecting every 
class and denomination, law recognizing 
..no distinction, and least of all that of 
colour — be it, that the negro slaves, for 
running away, striking work, for combi- 
nation (to use a phrase which I trust will 
soon be less familiar in this country*), had 
been guilty of revolt and rebellion against 
their masters; or, if you please, had been 
guilty, in the phraseology of Demerara 
applicable to slaves, of high treason : does 
it therefore follow, that a ivhite inhabitant, 
one of the privileged class, and a free 
subject of the king, can, by the same acts, 
involve himself in the guilt— not of De- 
mcrara high treason, but— of high treason 
within the statute of Edward 3rd ; that 
statute, which covers the accused .with 
the whole armour of law, not for the purr 
pose of oppression but defence, and of 
which Mr. Smith has, by this course of 
proceeding, been deprived? These, Sir, 
are, as it seems to me, serious considera- 
tions, overlooked by my learned friend, 
and yet necessary to be established before 
he safely arrives at the conclusion that, 
even with bis own law, the sentence of 
the court can, in its utmost extent, be 
sustained. 

I proceed, however. Sir, to the evidence 
to sustain this charge of misprision (what- 
ever the punishment might legally have 
been), alleged to have been committed 
by Mr. Smith on the Sunday, by wlth^ 
holding knowledge then communicated te 
him; this being, as 1 have observed an 
ready, the view of the subject originally 
taken by my learned friend the member 
for Peterborough. And here, again, I 
maintain, that this harsh and/orced ana« 
logy, derived from the doctrine of high 
i;reason, absolutely and completely faiTsw 
But I beg, Sir, before 1 proceed, to be 
distinctly understood as abandoning no 
portion of the argument of my learned 
friend the member for Dchester (Dr. 
Lushington); that I adopt all his obser- 
vations, and agree in the conclusion, de- 
duced from his most judicious and skilful 
lissection of the evidence, that the qua- 
ity of the testimony, and the collision 
and contradiction amongst the witnesses 
and such witnesses !) ought to have, led 
oy reasonable man to the conclusion of 
be innocence of Mr. Smith. I believe 
the larger position —> the outer work9$ 
^hich he occupied— may be, as they were 
jy my learned friend, successfully de«> 
ended. My ground, however, .be 
takeu within his. *the% tfaaj^ 

4f L 
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the evidence, had been from persons the commotion) and that there was a conver- 
roost unsuspicious, instead of run-away sation between Mr. Smith and Quarnina 
slaves with halters about their necks: as to the paper come from England, 
granting that the testimony of Bristol and “He (Mr. Smith) told Quarnina,, that 
Manuel (the only two w-itnesses for the there was no freedom in the paper at all ; 
prosecution who speak of any knowledge he told them to bear patience ; if there 
of any thing by Mr. Smith) must be taken was any thing good coraCv it was come for 
without reserve ; and, further, that it (I the women, because the drivers were not 
Speak more particularly of that of Bristol, to carry w hips any longer in the field, 
as being the most important) received no Quarnina told Mr. Smith to take Jack and 
contradiction, instead of being contra- Joseph, and talk to them ; Mr. Smith 
dieted by not loss than three other wit- agreed to take them after chapel ; and 
nesses — even upon this most gratuitous after one o’clock he did take them, but I 
admission, made only, as you perceive, cannot tell what he said. Quarnina told 
Sir, for the sake of argument, I fearlessly the parson, in my hearing, that Jack and 
contend, that this charge is not proved. Joseph wished to make trouble on account 
To sustain this hopeful analogy, Mr. of this affair about the paper, and to make 
Smith must have had knowledge of a re- a push for it, and for that reason he wished 
volt and rebellion — a settled and organiz- the parson to speak to them.’’ And this 
ed plan, and not merely a vague suspicion is the whole revelation deposed to by 
of something about to happen. This Manuel. Not, I beg of you to observe, 
cannot be denied. My learned friend the Sir, that the negroes were determined to 
member for Peterborough, who seemed make “ a push for it not that they 
to quarrel with a statement of my learned listened to the suggestions of Jack and 
friend the member for Knaresborough, Joseph, or even knew of ilieir “ wishes to 
understanding that statement as more ge- 1 make trouble nothing definite, nothing 
nerally laid down than itactuall}^ was, and j specific, nothing general, so far as appears, 
said, that it is not necessary, in order to* was to bej attempted, or had even been 
make. a man an accessary to treason, or thought of. The other piece of evidence 
guilty, of misprision, that the treason is at page 14* of the parliamentary report; 
should be complete — as, for instance, if j fur 1 also, as well as my learned IViend 
a plan be formed to put the king to death | the member for llchester, do not travel 
on a certain day, a man may be guilty of i out of that. This is Bristol’s account of 
misprision by secreting the conspiracy be- j what passed on the Sunday. “ Quarnina 
fere the accomplisliment of the purpose | asked Mr. Smith if any freedom had come 
—must also admit to us, that the know- | out for them in a paper ; he told them, 
ledge must be of treason, and nothing else i No, but that tliere was a good Jaw come 
(I perceive he does admit it, and it could I out, but tliere was no freedom come out 
not be otherwise); but that a suppressed S for them : he said, ‘ You must wait a 
knowledge .of general and rising dissatis- ! little, and the governor, or your masters, 
faction, of personal but indeterminate hos- I will tell you about it.’ Quauiina then 
tiiity, of any thing, in a word, short of said, Jack and Joseph were talking much 
high treason itself, would not amount to about it; he said, ‘ they (.Jack and Joseph) 
guilt. ; wanted to take it by force.’ ” This is 

Try the case, Sir, by these admitted | the whole of the evidence as to comniu- 
principles : The evidence of a coinmu- nication to Mr. Smith, who proceeds im- 
nication to Mr. Smith, relied upon by j mediately, according to the account, to 
gentlemen opposite, is that of Manuel . use to Quarnina (to be repeated to Jack 
and Bristol; for it should be premised, } and Joseph) such arguments as, it must 
that there is no proof that he had any j be admitted, were best calculated to re- 
knowledge of the meeting at Middle-walk press any design. He points out the 
on Sunday afternoon ; Bristol, in his cross- difficulty attending any enterprise of vio- 
. examination (by the court, of course, as lence, and the means by which it could 
the answer was expected to be unfavour- not fail to be speedily put down, and, 
able) expressly staling, that neither he, naturally, as a leading topic, alludes to 
nor Quarnina to his knowledge, acquaint- the soldiers, who would be b\:.r.gj;Q^.over- 
cd Mr. Smiih with it. Now, the evidence ])ower them. Arid here again the same 
of Manuel is, that he was at Mr. Smith’s remarks apply : it is a communication of 
'on a SuOday (mistakenly supposed by no general plan ; it is of a purpose, be it 
him to have been three weeks before the observed, of the same two negroes, not, 
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so far as appears, divulged to, still less 
adopted by, the whole body. The con- 
versation, however, is not with the two 
malcontents, but with a third person, who 
himself disapproves, and wishes them to 
be checked. The very utmost that the 
ipost malignant sagacity and hostile exag- 
geration can make of this, is, that Mr. 
Smith knew (as in his letter, page 26, he 
admits) of “ some scheme” in agitation, 
tliough, at’ the same time, he adds, he ex- 
horted them to be quiet. ^To infer from 
this that he knew of the scheme, the plan 
of revolt and rebellion (which, by the 
way, according to the evidence of Seaton, 
page 22, did not exist till after Jack and 
Quamina were seized, between four and 
five o’clock on Monday afternoon) is not 
acting upon evidence, but concluding in 
favour of guilt upon wild surmise and ha- 
zardous conjecture, and that, too, in a 
capital case. 

And here I must observe, that my 
learned friend who has just sat down, if, 
as 1 rather collected from his manner, his 
eje-sight did not fail him, stopped short 
in reading the testimony of Peter (page 
63), in a manner most unfair and unfa- 
vourable to Mr. Smith. This witness, 
after having given a very different version 
from Bristol’s of the conversation with 
Mr. Smith on the Sunday— (I am now 
alluding to that part of the evidence which 
has been read to the House) — proceeds 
to give the remonstrances of Mr, Smith, 
as ibl low's : “ He (Mr. Smith) said fur- 
ther, the white people were trying to do 
good for them,* and that if the slaves be- 
haved so, they vvould lose their riglit; and 
he said, Quamina, don’t bring yourself 
into disgrace; that the white people were 
now making a law to prevent the women 
being flogged, but that the law had not 
come out yet ; and that the men should 
not get any flogging in the field, but, when 
they required to be flogged, sliould be* 
brought to the manager, attorney, or 
proprietor, for that purpose ; and he said, 

‘ Quamina do you hear tliis ?’ and Qua- 
mina said, in answer, ‘ Yes, Sir,* that was 
all.*' (p. 63.) Why, Sir, this man’s evi- 
dence, whicli alludes only to the same 
conversation as Bristol, and contradicts 
lijra in many points, proves also this, that 
Mr. Smith, w’hen he was informed of 
spmetlww^-ftfhether more or less) ititcnd-^ 
ed, had good reason for 4>elieving that his* 
dissuasion and reproof would be attended 
with the desired effect. What sort of 
reasoning is this ? The deputy judge-ad- 
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vocate labours again and again (p. 74) to 
inculpate Mr. Smith through the ascen- 
dancy obtained by him over the minds of 
the slaves ; yet, when another view of the 
subject is presented, and when it cannot 
be denied, that, the greater were the as- 
cendancy and authority of Mr. Smith, the 
greater is the probability that his recom- 
mendations would be followed ; and the 
greater his reason for believing that bis 
exhortations to tranquillity, which were 
uniform, the evidence upon that point 
being all one way, would be listened to, 
and prevent any disturbance; then are his 
imputed ascendancy and authority for- 
gotten and rejected from. the case. But^ 
waving this consideration, and conceding 
to the uttermost the effect of the adverse 
evidence, it proves no more than this, that 
Mr. Smith wms informed of something— 
not of any thing definite, not of a scheme 
actually formed and prepared-*— but of 
dissatisfaction at the freedom from Eng- 
land being withheld, which every body 
else knew, from the governor downwards — 
of discontent, which might, some time or 
other, grow up into acts of violence^ and 
disturbance, or might not— but of nothing: 
more ; and if so, tliis forced and strained 
analogy, derived from misprision of trea- 
son, the only support of the adverse argu-v 
merit, is cut up by the roots. 

And here. Sir, I cannot help expressing 
my surprise, that, when the conduct of 
Mr. Smith was considered elsewhere, and 
is rc-consitiered in this House, it never, 
seems, for a moment, to have occurred to- 
honourable gentlemen to reflect what man- 
ner of person this was, to whom this kind; 
of guilt is imputed. 1 should ha^e thought, 
that if (which has never been pretended 
here) the piety of his ransacked closet— 
his private journal, mutilated and mangled 
for the purpose — did raise up any colour of 
imputation or prejudice against him, it 
must also have produced an unavoidable,, 
however x’cluctant, conclusion, that if he 
ever thought of obtaining kingdoms, they 
were, assuredly, not kingdoms of this 
world. It would not, 1 confess, have 
crossed my mind, to scan and estimate all 
his actions, or rather sayings, as if Ur: had 
been some aspiring chief or military ad- 
venturer sighing for command ; who, ra- 
ther than remain in obscurity, would be 
content to “ wade through blood and 
slaughter to a throne,” even though it 
were a throne amongst negroes, and in 
the steaming swamps of Demerara. I 
could not think of judging him, as if 1 
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liad become a convert to those monstrous 
and impossible stories contained in the 
confession of Paris (p. 31, second se- 
ries )««-too strong for the acceptance and 
belief even of the colony itself— that Jack 
was lo be king ; Gill, I presume, queen ; 
Hamilton, commander-in-chief; and Mr. 
Smith himself to be emperor ! It does 
teem to me, that if he really was, as it is 
impossible to doubt his having been, an 
obscure, lowly, and retiring person ; of 
great simplicity of life and singleness of 
purpose ; intent upon the objects of his 
mission ; unused to deeds of arms, and 
ignorant (what wonder?^ of martial law, 
even after be had consulted his Encyclo- 
pedia, for information, as we collect from 
the evidence (page SO) — it does seem to 
me, Sir, little short of a miracle, a fact 
hardly to be established by any accumu- 
lation of the most convincing proof, that 
he should,' all at once, quit his peaceful 
habits, and suddenly, as if in a dream, 
begin to think only of principalities, and 
powers, and empires — imperium, fasces, 
legiones ! What object had he to gain 
by commotion ? What was there, in a 
•eene of violence and bloodshed, which 
was not contrary to the whole tenor of his 
life, and, as he himself expressed it, to 
the religion he professed ?” 

Sir, 1 have observed already, how much 
baa been sunk and abandoned by the abet- 
tors of these proceedings in this House ; 
and that one only of the four charges 
has received any countenance here. It is 
not my intention, however, to let the re- 
mainder escape without something like 
notice and exposure. — The first charge 
Imputes to ‘Mr. Smith having promoted 
discontent amongst the slaves, “ thereby 
intending to excite the said Negroes to 
break out in such open revolt,” &c. The 
intention constitutes the crime : without 
it, the reading of the ten commandmentb 
or any portion of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, might, undesignedly by him, by an 
association the most unforeseen and for- 
tuitous, have created the dissatisfaction of 
the slaves. Sir, the court hnd the fact of 
Mr. Smith having created dissatisfaction, 
but acquit him of any such intention : 
they acquit him, then, absolutely, I affirm 
by all law criminal or civil, French or 
Dutch ; by all the sense, the feeling, and 
practice, of mankind ; in morality, as well 
as law— 1 repeat it — they absolutely ac- 
quit him. And yet (could you have be- 
lieved it, Sir?) upon this charge as well 
as the rest, have these second Daniels 


coming to judgment,” under the inform- 
ation and learning of Trinity college— or 
ought 1 not rather compare such sternness 
to the conduct of the iEacuses and Kha- 
damanthuses of history or fable?) with 
a vigour of nerve and infirmity of under- 
standing, pronounced a sentence — not 
that Mr. Smith should be reprimanded for 

enthusiasm,*’ or “ imprudence,*^ or “ in- 
discretion,** in the comparatively mild 
language of the colonial secretary — but 
that he should be hanged by the neck un- 
til he was dead ! And that sentence stands 
uncancelled, unrevoked — nay, I grieve to 
add, palliated, if not defended, in this 
House ! But, it may be said, this same 
court may never sit again ; and the man, 
it is certain, is gone where, if he is to ren- 
der an account, it will, I doubt not, be be- 
fore a more mild and indulgent tribunal 
than that by which he was condemned. 
Yes ; but, for the sake of the justice and 
honour of the country, these things ought 
not to be done and to pass without cen- 
sure. 

Of the two remaining charges, the se- 
cond and fourth, the latter imputes to Mr. 
Smith the not having seized Quamina on 
the Wednesday, and, also, the not having 
given information to the proper authori- 
ties. As to the seizure ; when Mr. Smith, 
sinking under a fatal disease, and with one 
foot treading on liis grave, made an afibet- 
irig appeal to his own weakly appearance 
and faded form, that part of the charge 
was too mucli for tlie military judges ; 
they acquit him of that. Why, then, as 
to information ; what had he to give ? 
Was he to tell the constituted authorities 
on Wednesday the 20th of August, that 
there was a revolt ? Did they not know 
it ? Had they not been iw'o days fighting 
with it ? As well might 1 stop to inform 
you, Sir, whose eyes are dazzled by them, 
tliat lights are burning in this House. 
1'hese things, but for the event, would be 
ludicrous. — 1 shall conclude niy notice of 
this charge by the panegyric bestowed 
upon it by the deputy judge advocate 
(page 90) : “ The fourth charge is satis- 
fied by shewing the bare circumstance of 
his (Mr. Smith’s) being in the presence 
of Quamina at bis house on the 1 9th and 
20th of August I” Never surely, before, 
was there a capital charge of so capacious 
qnd accommodating a nature^~''^‘^^k«^ ! if, 
during every moment that Quamina was 
in the presence of Mr. Spaith, the latter 
had been upbraiding, threatening, remon- 
strating, entreating torecal Quamina to his 
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duty, supposing him engaged in the revolt 
—-would that have satisfied the charge ? 
Why, so then would any thing else. — The 
second and only remaining charge attri- 
butes to Mr. Smith the having “ aided 
and assisted the rebellion, by advising and 
t^onimunicating, &c. with Quamina, a ne- 
gro slave*’ (this charge, with the usual 
laxity of the whole, no where stating di- 
rectly that Quamina was in open revolt, 
&c,) “ to*uching the same.*’ Of this 
charge Mr, Smith has be^n found guiliy 
upon mere speculation and surmise. A 
grave and serious imputation this is, Sir, 
surely, if it can be made out, against 
the finding and judgment of a court in a 
case of life and death. But this language 
is too mild for the occasion : it is a finding 
against evidence ; nay, more, against all 
the evidence ; which, uniformly, and with- 
out a single exception, represents Mr. 
Smith as having held one language only, 
•—peace. At pages 8, 14, 22, 26,50, tes- 
timony to this effect is to be found from 
witnesses for the prosecution, as much as 
for the accused, and there is nothing 
against it. If there be, 1 shall be obliged 
by any honourable member now stopping 
ine, and pointing out a single expression 
to the contrary throughout the whole body 
of evidence. But it is impossible'; for there 
is none such. One part of this testimony, 
recommended at once by the station and 
character of the person (Mr. Austin) who 
gives it, I must read to the House. This 
gentleman says ; “ 1 had received an im- 
pression that the prisoner, Mr. Smith, was 
highly instrumental to the insurrection, 
and proceeded to inquiries. A variety of 
reasons were given, which I do not consi- 
der necessary to recapitulate, farther than 
as they apply to the prisoner. I must add 
that in no one instance, among my nume- 
rous inquiries, did it appear, or was it stat- 
ed, that Mr. Smith had been, in any de- 
gree, instrumental to the insurrection. A 
hardship, in being restricted in attend- 
ance on his chapel, was, however, very 
genially a burthen of complaint^^ (p3g<^ 
53). So then, 1 am sustained in my as- 
sertion, that this charge was not only not 
proved, but by the whole body of the evi- 
dence disproved. 

Sir, when my learned friend who spoke 
last undertook to defend the previous pro- 
ceediwgerni^ell as the result ; he surely, 
must, for an instant ha^ overlooked the 
time at which the court martial was held. 
Upon that subject he was wholly silent. 
But, how does the matter stand ? On the 


{ 26th of August the governor, in his dti* 
patches (page 8, second series), describes 
the improved state of the colony ; and on 
the 31st of the same month he repeats the 
statement, and says that there had been no 
interruption to his hopes, before expressed, 
of returning tranquillity : yet, six weeks 
after that, was Mr. Smith tried by martial 
law Why notas wellattheend of six months 
or of twelve ? Where would my learned 
friend assign the limit, and draw the line, 
except the excuse for having recourse to 
this form of proceeding must be consider^ 
ed as at an end whenever actual warfare 
ceases ? Certain it is that the great au- 
thorities of the law of England, to whom 
I before referred, will allow no place fo.r 
this kind of trial when peace is restored. 
It is “ indulged,” when the more slow and 
cautious forms of the ordinary tribunals 
cannot be resorted to from the prevalence 
of conflict and disorder, and when the 
dagrancy and notoriety of the guilt of 
men, taken with arms in their hands, su- 
persedes, in some sort, the necessity of 
more deliberate inquiry : the importance 
of an immediate and prompt example is 
then supposed to be of more value than 
the preservation of general rules. Beyond 
this, it is not, in the language, of Hale 
“ allowed for law;” it is not Jaw. 

But it may be said, that, apart from all 
legal views of the subject, it must surely 
be admitted to have been shamefully neg^i 
ligent on the part of Mr. Smith not to 
have communicated to the proper author- 
ities even his suspicions, considering the 
nature of the case. Some communica- 
tion to Mr. Stewart, a person in authority 
“ about the rumour among th% negroes of 
their freedom having come,” he did make 
on the 7th of August (page 57). Fur- 
ther than this 1 much doubt whether I, ia 
the same situation, should have been dis- 
posed to have gone. If Mr. Smith had 
been living ip a state of society regulated 
by equal law, where parties accused would 
have been sure of a fair trial under the 
protection of that law, a question of some 
nicety, perhaps — but not this question, I 
beg to observe might have arisen. There 
as Mr. Smith well knew, the ill-fated 
beings, whom he must have inculpated, 
were living under a system of coercion 
and of punishment, and that a whisper 
from him, of intended or possible mischief 
would have been enough to hand over the 
persons suspected, to the whips and 
scourges of their tormentors, or to the 
43 iore merciful, because compendious. 
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stroke of the executioner. I have no dif- 
ficulty in avowing, that, in such a state of 
things, I also should not, any more than 
Mr. Smith, have been forward in asking 
questions” (p.* 26). 1 am sure I should 
nAve paused, and should not have acted 
without knowledge. Vague suspicion I 
should have thought, if in his place, and 1 
do think now, a poor ground, not for put- 
ting a number of fellow-creatures upon 
trial, but for subjecting them to certain 
punishment. 

One word more, Sir, and I have done. 
My utter aversion to this proceeding de- 
pends not a little, I confess, upon an opi* 

. nion, a rooted and fixed belief, that it was 
not so .much the person of Mr. Smith 
whioh was attacked, as Mr. Smith the 
missionary — as instruction of every de- 
scription, and particularly religious in- 
struction. Example, the most powerful 
of all arguments, leaves in my mind, upon 
this subject, no doubt. Why, I ask, was 
Hamilton spared, and Smith persecuted ? 
Hamilton, against whom the second series 
of papers (if there be any truth in them) 
teems with accusations ; Hamilton, who 
consulted with the negroes upon the most 
effectual means of cotulucting their opera- 
tions-— Hamilton, who took the oath 
(page 4>1| second series) — Hamilton, 
who recommended the best method of 
preventing the big guns from being 
Drought up.^” Why was Hamilton spar- 
ed? He had, doubtless, his redeeming 
qualities — he was no missionary ; he was 
no zealot for instruction— of that, I am 
persuaded, he might justly have been ac- 
quitted— he was no enthusiast — except, 
indeed, as we learn from my honourable 
friend (Dr. Lushington), for additional 
torture. This man is spared ; but Mr. 
Smith, with his journal, his religion, and 
his piety, is persecuted unto death. Here, 
Sir, 1 beg leave to adopt the observation 
of the foreign secretary (Mr. Canning), 
upon the recent occasion of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s complaint against some of the au- 
thorities in India, — Let not the man be 
attacked through the faults and vices of 
the system.^’ If it be indeed true, that 
the mild precepte of the Christian religion, 
and slavery — pure, unmitigated, uncom- 
pensated slavery— cannot long exist toge- 
ther, but that the introduction of that re- 
ligion would be only the harbinger of im- 
mediate amelioration or total abolition; 
and if, further, for the protection of the 
interests of the colonies, all attempts to 
introduce its doctrines, or any instruction, 


must be discountenanced and suppressed ; 
say so at once. Change your system. 
Make your laws, and proclaim them. 
Then, but not till then, try the missiona- 
ries ; level down the chapels ; burn the 
Bibles, But never, whilst an opposite 
course is not merely connived at and to- 
lerated, but justified and recommended, 
let this House lend itself to the angry and 
furious spirit which now more than ever 
appears (from that unmeasured abuse of 
Mr. Austin, for^erely speaking the truth, 
which my learned friend has tiiis night 
read) to inflame the colony. Never let 
this House, by refusing to pronounce a 
censure upon violence and injustice, sanc- 
tion an attempt manifestly made, through 
the sides of Mr. Smith when living, and 
by abuse of his memory when dead, to put 
down fdl instruction ; and, by so doing, 
stifle the only hope, and check the only 
means, which the ministers of the Crown 
themselves have held out, of mitigating at 
least, if not abolishing, that cruel system 
of bondage, which, more than any thing 
else, is a bitter sarcasm upon the vaunted 
civilization of modern times, a foul stain 
upon the character of our country, and a 
disgrace to human nature itself. 

The Attorney^General said, that, in the 
observations which he proposed to address 
to the House, he should not occupy a 
great portion of its time ; but, after the 
speech of liis lion, and learned friend who 
had just sat down, he felt that he should 
not discharge his duty, unless he briefly 
expressed his opinion on this ver)^ impor- 
tant subject. He did not feci bound to 
admit, that he must take part with the 
honourable gentlemen opposite, unless he 
could affirm, that, if he had been obliged 
to sit in judgment on Mr. Smith, the pro- 
ceedings against whom were the subject 
of the present discussion, he should have 
come to the same conclusion that the 
members of the court-roariial had adopt- 
ed. That, however, was not the question 
before the House. The persons compos- 
ing that court must be allowed to llave 
been as independent of the colony as he 
could pretend to be : they were acting 
under the sanction and responsibility of 
an oath : they came to their decision after 
deliberately hearing the evidence on both 
sides. He could not, therefore, take upon 
himself to say, because he fih«haUif»>.per- 
liaps, have come tc*a different conclusion, 
that they had acted erroneously ; much 
less that they had acted cruelly, unjustly, 
and corruptly, and had been influenced by 
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the motives which had been so liberally 
ascribed to them by gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, Nothing could, 
he egneeived, be more unjust, than that, 
because, upon a cool and careful revision 
of the evidence, the House should form 
an opinion different from that of the court, 
ft should therefore pronounce the court 
guilty of error and corruption. 

In calling the attention of the House to 
the actual 'State of the question, he would 
first observe, that, with respect to the pro- 
clamation of martial law, no person could 
justify that measure, but upon the ground 
of absolute necessity. He admitted, that 
the doctrine laid down by lord Hale, 
which had been already stated, was the 
correct law on the subject. Unless gen- 
tlemen, therefore, were satisfied, that a 
case of necessity existed, rto justification 
could be made out for that measure. Ltit 
the House, then, look at the situation of 
the colony at Dcmerara when the events 
alluded to took place: and, although in 
that House they were silting in perfect 
safety and in tranquil deliberation, they 
would, he was sure, make some allowances 
for the influence of the terror which sur- 
rounded the inhabitants of that colony. 
The white population consisted of 4<,000 
persons, thinly scattered over a very large 
extent of country : and there were nearly 
80,000 slaves, in actual or supposed hos- 
tility against those whites. The military 
force of the settlement consisted of only 
400 soldiers; and, when an application 
was made to the commander in chief of 
the Windward Islands for a reinforcement, 
he had replied, that he was not able to 
furnish any additional force. The white 
population were thus compelled to call in 
the aid of the Indians, to make head 
against their revolted slaves. Now, if any 
circumstances could justify the proclama- 
tion of martial law, surely such as he had 
detailed would do so. The whites had to 
protect every thing that was most dear to 
them — their wives and families ; their 
own^ives and properties. And, could it 
be expected, that they would expose 
themselves naked to the barbarians who 
were armed for their destruction, instead 
of resorting to the most vigorous means 
which were presented to them, for avert- 
ing the evils by which they were threaten- 
ed ? be supposed that they had 

forgotten the horrors which accompaniedT 
the revolt of the negroes in the neigh- 
bouring island of St, Domingo ? Under 
juch circumstances, who would not say, 


that the governor was justified in calling 
into exercise every power he possessed, 
for the preservation of the colony ? 

But, it was said, that as soon as the re- 
volt was put down, the system of martial 
law should have come to un end. This, 
no doubt, was very true. But, the House 
was not in a situation to judge of the pre- 
cise moment at which the danger had 
ceased. No persons could judge of it, 
but those whp were on the spot. It could 
not he the interest of the inhabitants of 
the colony that martial law should con- 
tinue an hour longer than was necessary. 
They could have no desire to encounter 
the fatigue of military duty, to which tiiey 
were unused ; to have their* ordinary oc- 
cupations deranged, their commencial 
transactions interrupted, and those tribu- 
Ojils, by which their civil rights were pro- 
tected, suspended. Tliey would gladly 
have got rid of those evils, had it been 
possible. He would boldly ask, whether, 
under such circumstances, persons on the 
spot were not better judges of the expe- 
diency of prolonging martial law than the 
members of that House ? Enough, how- 
ever, was known to shew its expediency. 
At the very time when the proceedings of 
the court-martial were going on, a negro 
caUed Richard was in the woods, at the 
head of a party of blacks, and unsubdu- 
ed, and the inhabitantsfelt their only safety 
was in arms. 

As to the mode of trial which had been 
chosen, it was obvious, that if it had been, 
as was alleged by some hon. gentlemen, 
the object of the governor to deprive Mr. 
Smith of a fair trial, he would never have 
had recourse to the mode which had ac- 
tually been adopted. Let gentlemen 
mark of what description of persons the 
court was composed. They were, for* the 
most pari, military men, who had no con- 
nexion with the settlement, but such as 
arose from the discharge of their military 
duties in it. The individual who Ixad been 
selected to preside had previously filled 
the office of judge-advocate in Spain for 
many years, and was fully qualified by his 
knowledge as well as by his character, to 
perforin the function to which he m its on 
this occasion called. His hon. and learn- 
ed friend who brought forward the pre- 
sent question, had, with the ingenuity of 
an advocate, produced a paper, in which 
that gentleman's name appeared affixed 
to all the advertisements for the sale of 
slaves. This practice, however, would 
continue if there . were not a sin^e slaxe 
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in the settlement ; for his interference as 
vend ue*cn aster was necessary, according 
to the law, in all public transfers of per- 
sonal property. It had been mentioned, 
too, as if he had an interest in the number 
of slaves sold, and was in the habit of re- 
ceiving a percentage on them; but the 
fact was, that he received a fixed salary 
for his services, and had no emolument 
whatever from the slaves. Mention had 
also been made of the President Wray, I 
in a manner which he did not deserve. I 
When the prociarnation was first issued, 
that gentleman offered his services to assist 
in the emergency, as far as he was able. 
He was solicited to act as judge-advocate; 
but he declined this, lest it should be said 
tha^ he would have exercised too much 
infiuence had he taken upon him the office 
of counsel for the prosecution. He couUi 
not have been impelled to this course by 
any motives but those of a most praise- 
worthy and honourable description. What 
emolument, what distinction, could he 
hope to gain? There was nothing for 
him to expect, but a very burthensome 
task and a great responsibility ; which, 
however, he could not evade, without 
shrinking from the performance of a para- 
mount duty. It was not necessary for 
him CO repeat what had been said of Mr. 
Wray. He had known him long, and he 
subscribed to all tfiat had been so justly 
advanced in that gentleman’s commenda- 
tion. His learning and his talents were 
of the first order ; and his judgment was 
clear, his temper calm and dispassionate, 
to a degree beyond those of most men 
with whom he had ever been acquainted. 
What, thevi, could be expected from him 
but fairness and justice ? 

It had been said, that it was resolved 
by tlie court to oppress Mr. Smith, and 
under the pretence of a trial, to compass, 
per fas et nefas, his condemnation. To ex- 
amine the truth of this very grave asser- 
tion, the better way would be, to look at 
the facts of the case. If Mr. Smith had 
been tried by the ordinary civil tribunal, 
his judges would have been the president 
and eight planters. Now, if he had been 
so tried and found guilty, with what cen- 
sure of unfairness and partiality would 
not such a trial have been assailed ? His 
learned friend, the member for Winchel« 
sea, seemed to think, that if he had been 
tried by that ordinary tribunal, his life 
would have been safe, because he would 
have been tried by the president alone 
on bis responsibility. Bat; itccorcUng to 


the constitution of that court, a majority 
of five had the power of deciding : so 
that, either Mr. Wray must have had 
four planters of his own opinion, gr he 
must have been in the minority, and thus 
would have had n.o voice in deciding on 
the fate of the prisoner. — In the obser- 
vations which had been made respecting 
the evidence, great stress had been laid 
on that of the slaves, to which many ob- 
jections were taken. It should*, however, 
be remembered, that these slaves were 
examined, and' cross-examined, in open 
court, and in a way which was best of 
all calculated to elicit the truth. If 
they had been examined in the usual 
way, it would have been on interroga- 
tories, and tiie cross-examination would 
have been conducted in the same manner; 
and he asked, whether, for the interests of 
justice, it was not better that the open 
system should have been adopted, than 
that of interrogatories ? The introduc- 
tion of hearsay evidence had been object- 
ed to; hut he must tell the House on this 
subject, that, if Mr. Smith had been tried 
by the ordinary tribunal no objections 
could have been made on ibis score. His 
hon. and learned friends knew this well ; 
and that there were not any courts, in 
any country of the world, where the same 
distinction was made with respect to evi- 
dence, hearsay evidence being almost 
always admitted. And Mr. Smith was to 
be tried by the law of Demerara, and not 
by that of England. 

He would say one word with respect to 
the crime of misprision of treason. There 
was not a single individual, at ail ac- 
quainted with the law of Demerara who 
did not know, that if a man were ac- 
quainted with the existence of a treason- 
able plot, and did not communicate it, he 
incurred the punishment of death ; and 
that accompanied by circumstances of 
horror which it was not necessary here to 
mention. It had been said, that it was a 
hardship upon Mr. Smith that the prose- 
cutor was allowed four or five days to 
prepare his reply ; but surely this could 
not be objected to, when it was recollect- 
ed, that the prisoner had been allowed 
four or five times as many [Dr. Lushing- 
ton, across the table, denied that Mr. 
Smith had been allowed more than five 
days]. He might be misttfseiip i.l^t lie 
thought it was at stated. With respect 
to his application for counsel having been 
refused, all he bstd ae say wiu, that thb 
application was not raade .untilaflter ifae 
prisoner had pleaded. 
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Now, he had a few words to saj re- 
specting the evidence. Whether the 
prisoner ought to have been tried under 
the law pf England, or under that of 
Demerara, it was not necessary now to i 
inquire, because he thought this would be ; 
admitted to be quite clear, that he was I 
ahienabie to the laws prevailing in that | 
.country where the offence was committed. ! 
If by the law of England Mr. Smith’s of- | 
fence had • been treason, and by that of 
Demerara only a misdemeanour, it would i 
have been the height of injustice to visit 
upon him the former punishment, in a 
country where the latter was usually en- 
forced. 7"he converse of this rule must i 
be allowed also to be just ; and if mis- | 
prision of treason was punished as treason j 
in Demerara, it was under that law that ' 
Mr. Smith, if guilty, ought to have been 
sentenced. Let them look, then, to what 
the intentions of the revolted negroes 
were. In the first place, they avowed 
that they proposed to gain possession of 
George-town, and drive away the whites. 
He presumed there could be no doubt 
that this was treason ; and, that this was 
their intention, the evidence amply and 
indisputably proved. Any person who 
knew that such was their intention — al- 
though he might not know the manner in 
which it was ip be effected, the number of 
the troops, the way in which they were 
armed, or the point of their attack — and 
did not communicate his knowledge to the 
government, was decidedly guilty of mis- 
prision of treason. Could any man doubt 
that Mr. Smith really knew so much of 
the intentions of the negroes ? Accord- 
ing to his own defence, according to the 
adnaissions which he chose to make — ^not 
as was proved by the evidence of the 
slaves, but by his own letters — this was 
manifested beyond all question. Besides 
this, there was the evidence of Bristol, by 
.which it appeared, that Mr. Smith must' 
have had communications on the subject 
with the slaves. It was true, Bristol was 
a black: but there was another, of the 
.name of Seatpn, who confirmed his testi- 
mony. His learned friend said, that the 
evidence pf these men contradicted e^h 
fOther ; but he was not borne out in this as- 
sertion, for Seaton only said that he went 
away and left Mr. Smith and Bristol to- 
^hid^ th^tgCmmunic alion [ 
might have been, as Qirwtol swore it was, 
made to Mr. Srnitb* His learned friend 
..sgkl, that the evidence of two other wit- 
j^^fnes wd incQaaiitaAt t he forgot to 
VOL. XI. 


add, that these were witnesses called bt 
the prisoner himself. Peter and Sbut^ 
the witnesses alluded to, however, stated, 
in point of fact, the same thing t they 
said, that Mr. Smith advised them^ot to 
do what they contemplated, which he said 
was foolish, and could not succeed. Bui 
Mr. Smith’s own letter put the matter 
beyond all doubt : he admitted in it, that 
he knew of the revolt, but that he pui^ 
posely avoided putting any questions. A 
fortnight before this, Manuel said that 
Quamina had a conversation with Jack 
and Joseph, when they said they were 
resolved to have a push for their freedom. 

He now came to Jacky Read’s letter. 
That letter was accompanied by Jacky 
Gladstone’s letter, whicl\ announced 
that the rising was to take place at seven, 
at Thomas’s. The brothers were in it; 
all the members of the chapel were in it ; 
and yet honourable members complained 
that there was nothing of precise infoi;^ 
ation. Why, was there nothing precise 
in all this? Upon considenng this evi- 
dence attentively, he really thought no 
person could doubt but that, at six o’clock 
of the day on which the insurrection 
broke out, the intention of rising was com- 
municated to Smith, in terms so precise as 
could have admitted of no mistake. Tfoh 
defence of Mr. Smith to this pbint was, 
** that, upon receiving the letter, he was 
really so agitated and alarmed, that he 
did not know what to do.” But was he 
so alarmed, so agitated ^ Nothing could 
well be imagined i^re collected than his 
let^ to Jacky Glftstone, written at this 
time. Every body would be struck with 
the palpable inconsistencies contained in 
the defence. Mr. Smith had a horse; 
and some discrepancy in the evidence in 
respect to that horse had been relied upon 
as lin Mr. Smith’s favour ; but the only 
question, on that part of the case, was 
neither niore^nor less than whether, at a 
particular time, the horse was in the yard 
or in the stable. He said, that, after he 
had received any information at all, he 
had not sufficient time to make a commu- 
nication to a single person before the 
insurrection actually broke out. But, did 
he do any thing at all in the way of at- 
tempting such a communication ? He 
did not. Shortness of time was nothing 
to plead; the question was, what he had 
endeavoured to do in that short time I 
Though the manager’s house was not 
much more than 100 yards, and Captaki 
M^Turk not more tbao SOd reodi frees 
4 Ai 
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from him, he never eommunicated the j 
intelligence to the manager. At six | 
o*clocK on the day of the revolt he had ; 
precise information that at seven the in- | 
8urre|^tion would break out. And what i 
^id«he do in consequence? Noiliing at | 
iill : but take a long walk with his wife. | 
And yet the House was asked to visit 
with such a measure as that proposed, the 
gentlemen who had come to an opinion, 
that Mr. Smith was “guilty of suppressing | 
the important knowledge he possessed in ' 
this season of revolt and danger. On j 
the Tuesday after the day of the insurrec- | 
tion (the day on which Mr, Smith re- 
ceived Jacky Gladstone’s letter, wdih ano- 
ther from Quarnina’s son,) Mitchell, a 
negro, sa“w Quainina come on the estate i 
of Le Uesouvenir, and pass along through j 
the yard to Mr. Smith’s. And what took j 
place on Wednesday, the next day ? Let 
the House mark the effect of what was 
deposed (at page 19 of the proceedings) 
by the slave called Romeo. Smith had 
expressed to Romeo, on the Tuesday 
after the revolt, a desire to see Qiiamina, 
observing, “ that Quamina was afraid to 
*0011)0 and see him now.'* Quamina did 
come; and how? Mrs. Smith employed 
a witness of the name of Antje to send for 
him. Antje dispatched a boy, named 
Andrew, to him ; and on the VVednesday . 
he came at night to Antje’s house, aiid j 
sent her to Smiili’s to see if any one ! 
wa*j there. Upon going, she saw Mrs. | 
Smith, with whom ivas a Mij*s Kitty Stu- j 
art, whom Antje carded away with her, I 
After that she saw Qmtmina go bef?\reher i 
into Smiili’s House; “ Mrs. Smith stood 
at the door, and* as Quamina went in she 
shut the door, and ilio witness went back | 
to her own hou.-e.” Such was the way in ' 
which Mrs, S’.niili saw him. Quamina i 
Inmseif was a slave belonging to plantation i 
Success, on whicli property all the slaves i 
had revolted. This was a material cir- 1 
cum^tancc. A Miss Kitty Stuart, when ; 
Anijc went into Smith’s house at Quami- j 
•iui’s lequest, was there, and had been 
invited to sleep there all night ; she was 
n<nv, howerer, desired by Mrs. Smith, 
Quamina being expected, to go hpme 
.with Antje; and, alter shewing some re- 
luctance, did accompany that witness to 
her house. I'he negro cldld Elizabeth 
was the only spectatress within doors of. 
this transaction ; and Mrs. Smith told her, 
that she must not tell any body that 
uncle Quamina had been in the house; 
ivitlmt if fhedid^she (Mrs. Smith) would 


beat her.’’ The House would not fail to 
observe the secrecy with which this visit 
was managed, and all the accompanying 
circumstances of it. His learned friend, 
however, had said that there was no evi- 
dence whatever for the purpose of proving 
that Quamina was engaged in the revolt ; 
and the learned member for Knares- 
borough, pursuing the same line of argu- 
ment, had read some absurd answer to a 
question propounded to a slave who was 
one of the witnesses on this point. There 
were, however, several witnesses, who all 
sw^ore, in the most distinct and positive 
manner, that Quamina was one of the 
leaders of this insurrection, and was seen 
with a pistol in his hand busily engaged. 
Honourable genilcmen on the otiicr side, 
however, seemed disposed to admit this, 
conditionally at least; but asked, if all 
was taken to he true, what proof w'as there 
in Smith’s harbouring Quamina, iliat he 
knew of Quamina’s being concerned in 
I this revolt ? He answered, that there 
was strong presumptive proof in these 
I circumstance.'^; 1st, tliat Quamina was the 
I originator of the insurrection ; 2nd, that 
j he belonged to Success plantation, all the 
j slaves upon which, as Smith knew, had 
revolted ; Srd, that he was introduced 
into Smith’s house in the manner describ- 
ed, because Kilty Gumming, who was a 
slave on Success when the revolt broke 
out, was at Smith’s when Antje came 
to his wife, and was sent out of the w'ay, 
seeing that, had she been allowed to re- 
main, she must have known Quamina. 
Now, the secrecy with which the matters 
he had referred to were conducted, and 
the connexion shewm to have subsisted 
between the parties, did evidently prove 
that Mr. Smith knew of the intended re- 
volt of tliese negro slaves before it took 
place, and concealed tliat knowledge from 
any part of the local government. 

He was not pressing these circumstan- 
ces, however, to prove that Mr. Smith 
was guilty of all the practices that had 
been imputed to him before the court ; 
he was only shewing what the nature of 
the evidence was which had been submit- 
ted to that court; and he would now ask 
i the House, whether, upon the facts so 
submitted to that tribunal, it could be 
fairly blamed for having found Mr, Smith 
f^iuhy of trea&flii whe- 

ther they woulcknioncur in the vote of his 
hon. and learned friend— a vote which 
: went to visit the proceedings of this court 
I ift'ith so severe- a censure? Sorry as be 
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was to have detained the House at so 
great a length, he felt it incumbent upon 
him to demonstrate the sTrong grounds 
on \4diich the parties concerned might 
reasonably have supposed they were pro- 
ceeding ; and although, on as careful a 
\iew as he had been enabled to take of 
this case, through the mediiim of the notes 
of evidence, he considered it very pos- 
sible that he should not have concurred 
in their sehteiice, yet he did in his con- 
science believe, that the t^url-niarti.il as- 
sembled to decide on the case of Mr. 
Smith had acted conscientiously, in their 
endeavours to administer justice impar- 
tially between the country on the one side, 
and the prisoner on the .other. 

Mr. Wilbe^force said Sir, the course 
pursued by the learned gentleman who has 
just sitten down, in his endeavour, I will 
not say to defend, but to palliate, the de- 
cision of the court-martial which con- 
demned the missionary Smith, I cannot 
but regard as somewhat unfair and, at 
least, as very different from that which 
would have been dictated by the liberal 
spirit of the judicial proceedings of this 
country. To do Mr. Smith justice, the 
learned gentleman should have cotisidcred 
all the circumstances of his situation, and 
all the particulars of his conduct ; whereas 
he has picked out of the great mass of 
evidence two or three passages, which, 
taken by themselves, may produce an un- 
favourahlc impression towards Mr. Smith, 
but to which an abundant answ'er would 
have been supplied by other passages, and 
still more by a general view of Mr. Smith's 
situation and character, and of the circum- 
stances of the witnesses against him, as 
well as of their testimony. It should ever 
be borne in mind, that, from Mr. Smith’s 
entrance into the colony, the public prints 
were incessantly labouring to render the 
Cltristian missionaries, and more especially 
Mr. Smith himself, the object of the most 
bitter jealousy and haired. They were 
represented as the agents and correspond- 
ents of the Anti-Slavery party in this 
country, who were endeavouring, through 
them, to excite the most dangerous dis- 
contents among the slaves, indifferent to 
the interest, and even to the personal 
safety, of the white population. More 
especially tl|^ chief new spaper of the 
coloiiy, Wiied, 

Chronicle, abounded Tfrthese misrepresen- 
tations ; and as no one undertook the de- 
fence of the calumniated individuals, it is 
not wonderful, tba(> except in the minds 


of a few men of more than ordinary libe* 
rality, strong prejudices against the mis. 
sionaries were insensibly generated, and‘ 
prevailed throughoutthewholecnmnuiniiy. 
This newspaper, it must be remembered, 
was under the influence of government, 
and might be the rather supposed to speak 
the language which the governor himself 
<lid not di>approve, because, from being 
himself a planter, ijp was likely to have 
contracted the ordinary prejudices of this 
class ofindividuals. To a commurtily thus 
prejudiced, actions and language in them- 
selves indifferent migitt assume a suspi-* 
cious character. The learned gentleman, 
indeed, bringing forward the defence con- 
tained in one of the governor’s letters, hai 
urged, that it was for the purpose of coun- 
teracting these prejudices, that Mr. Smithy 
had been tried by a court martial, rather 
tlian by the ordinary civil tribunal of the 
colony. Hut it is an unanswerable argu- 
ment, to all that can be urged in favour of 
the trial by martial lawj^'thut if Mr. Smith 
had been tried by the usual civil tribunal, 
he would have had the benefit of the right 
of appeal to this country. And what w'ould 
have been the judgment and feelings of 
that august body, the privy-counsel, by 
which the appeal would have been tried, 
we may infer from seeit)g, that there haS 
not been found one sringle man in this 
House, or in this country, who has de- 
fended the unfair proceedings of the court- 
martial, although there are some who with 
difficulty bring themselves to the admis- 
sion that Mr. Smith’s conduct was not 
altogether blameless, in the single par- 
ticular of his not having communicated to 
government the information "lie had re- 
ceived of an intended insurrection. I 
should like to have witnessed the indigna- 
tion and shame wdili which the worthy 
counsel would have treated such attempts 
at evidence as were made before the court- 
martial, by .bringing against Mr, Smith 
witnesses from their dungeons, in chains, 
hoping to obtain their own pardon by the 
testimony they should give against the 
obnoxious missionaiy. What \vould the 
privy council have said to the indecent 
production of Mr, Smith’s private journal, 
publicly ransacked, in order to find matter 
of accusation against him ? How would 
they have sympathized with a passage, 
which seems to have excited no sort of 
feeling in the court-martial, ^hat, while he 
was writing his memoranda, his heart was 
fluttering at the dreadful sound of the 
crack of the cart- whip! What indignation, 
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again, would have been expressed at the 
attempt to change the religion of the New 
Testament, and to make it a matter of ae* 
quaation against the missionary, that jie 
4>d iiQt teach the slaves that they were 
at liberty, without breaking the laws of 
Q^di, to do their ordinary work on the 
$ijiiiday ! Ob no ! Smith’s enemies were 
too well aware of the effect of suffering 
any appeal to be made to a British tri- 
bunal ; and therefore they adopted the 

e an of trying the missionary by martial 
a:* But let it not be supposed, that the 
generally prevailing prejudices against 
West-lndian reforms were not likely to 
exist, because 'Smith was to be tried by a 
set of military officers. Several of these 
officers had been long resident in the 
West Indies ; and some of them, 1 under- 
stand, were West-lndia proprietors; others 
had offices under the government. But 
they who, like my hon. friend near me 
(Mr. W. Smith ) , were parties to our early 
proceed i rigs'*! n th& cause of' the abolition 
of the Slave-trade, will well remember 
that there was no class of persons which 
imbibed the colonial esprit de corps more 
Speedily, or were more completely under 
ita influence, than naval or military men ; 
who, associating with the owners or su- 
perintendants of slaves, and when they 

trim, were sure to sympathize rather wit 
the white proprietor than with the negro 
slave. How well do I remember, that, 
when the naval and military men, of the 
highest personal respectability, were exa- 
mined concerning the state of the West- 
lndia slaves, they universally spoke of it 
as being all 'that the most exquisite hii. 
inanity could desire ! And this, let it be 
remembered, when the system contained 
all its abuses unmitigated, and before any 
one of those ameliorating laws had passed 
which, we are assured by the colonial as- 
semblies, have done so much to improve 
the slaves’ condition. One most respect- 
able witness, a friend of my own, and a 
man of the most amiable dispositions, de- 
clared, that so happy were the slaves, that 
he had often wished himself to be one of 
the number ! And, if this was the case in 
the instance of witnesses of this high de- 
scription, who were but for a short time 
conversant with the colonies, how much 
more must not similar feelings be expected 
to prevail in the instance of those or whom 
Mr. Smith’s courumartial was composed ; 
who, in truth, by the proof they have 
givea US| id the production of tlie journal 


of their being entirely destitute of those 
sympathies which the perusal of it has ex- 
cited in a British public, have manifested 
that their West-lndian associations, jn a 
colony in which the anti-reform spirit 
prevails with . peculiar force, have com-^ 
pletely changed the feelings with which, 
1 doubt not,' they originally entered a 
West-lndian community. In truth, Smith’s 
judges were utterly incapable of forming 
an unbiassed judgment of the case on 
which they had to decide. And let it be 
remembered, that, although every one 
who in this House has expressed any dis- 
approbation of Mr. Smith’s conduct, has 
confined it altogether to the crime of mis- 
prision; yet that what was imputed to 
him in Demerara was, that he had been 
for many years prosecuting a regular plan 
of corrupting the negroes, with a view of 
bringing them at the last to rise against 
their masters and take possession of the 
colony. Surely nothing but the grossest 
prejudice could have rendered it possible, 
for any men in their senses, to impute to 
Mr. Smith any such design — a design at 
once of the most detestable wickedness 
and of the grossest folly. Mr. Smith had 
maintained through life the character of a 
truly amiable and good man ; and was it 
to be supposed possible, that such a man 
could calmly devise, and deliberately, 
during a course of years, pursue, a plan 
which he must know would produce 
universal bloodshed and ruin throughout 
the whole community ? But such a de- 
sign was no less absurd than it was 
wicked. Even granting that Mr. Smith 
had been mad enough to think it possible 
that the negroes could establish a black 
community in Demerara, was it possible 
for any man so to deceive himself, as to 
conceive that such a community would be 
allowed to possess the settlement in quiet, 
or that it could resist the whole force of 
this country, which would, doubtless, be 
exerted to recover it ? Was it possible 
that any man, more especially such a 
reasonable man as Smith appeared to be, 
could suppose that an unarmed and un- 
trained set of negroes could even obtain 
the temporary possession of the colony, 
still less that they could permapently re« 
tain It? What was he, then, to get by 
this wicked enterprise? possible 

did it? 

Yet all this was hVfiversally believed of 
him in Demerara ! and the speech in which 
the evidence Was summed op, was renlly 
worthy of any fraud inquisitor that bw 
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ever exercised his office in that tribunal of 
oppression and cruelty. 

The subject we are now considering is 
of no small importance, inasmuch as it in- 
volves a question of the rights and happi- 
ness of a British subject, and, still more, 
(he administration of justice in the West- 
India colonies. But there is another point 
of view in which the question is to be re- 
garded, in which it will assume far more 
importanc'e, and excite a still deeper in- 
terest. Let it be remerql^ered, that this 
House, about a year ago, declared its 
determination to ameliorate the condition 
of the slaves in the West Indies; and, 
more especially, by a course of religious 
instruction, gradually to prepare them for 
the safe participation in those civil privi- 
leges which are enjoyed by their fellow- 
subjects in this country. We know but 
too well, that a contrary spirit prevails 
very generally in the West Indies. It 
was not against Mr. Smith only, and the 
particular body of religionists with which he 
was connected, that the resentment of the 
colonial population was pointed ; it was 
against all who were endeavouring, by re- 
ligious instruction, to raise the condition 
of that degraded class whom we have taken 
under our protection. In Denierara, on 
the late occasion, all the missionaries were 
at first seized and imprisoned; and all of 
them, without exception, had been vilified 
and calumniated for a course of years in 
the Guiana newspaper. But it was not 
to Demerara that such an anti-ameliora- 
ting spirit is confined. The extraordinary 
transaction that has lately taken place in 
Barbadocs, deserves our most serious con- 
sideration. At the very time when the 
prejudices against the methodists had in 
some places subsided ; when those good 
men had fairly lived them down by their 
inoffensive and meritorious conduct ; in 
that very settlement of Barbadoes, in which 
the proportion of the whites to the blacks 
is the largest, and which has been sup- 
posed to bear the strongest resemblance 
to an English community, a chapel, lately 
erected at the expense of several thousand 
pounds, was utterly destroyed — not by a 
sudden impulse of fury, but after a regular 
notice, and by a preconcerted collection 
of people— -not by what is commonly 
termed a iHpb^the l owy^^r ^lern of the 
comtnurtity, butri^?£rfoa^;^by 
of superior rank and^roperty ^not at 
one heat, but after they were wearied by 
their first day’s work, returning again the 
aintt day to eompieto the detaoluiofi of 


the building, of which every trace 
swept away, and to drive the missionaqr 
himself out of the colony. In fact, the 
rage against him was such, that, had he 
not been concealed from the fury of hts 
enemies, and been able to escape out of 
the island, his life could not possibly have 
been saved. It ought not to be Mi am 
stated, that, when the governor of 
island, after conniving at this outrage ai 
the time, and slumbering over it afterwards^ 
did at length issue a prociamaiion, offering 
a reward for the discovery and apprehend 
sion of the perpetrators of this outragCM-fe 
will this House believe it ? — the govemor*i 
proclamation was met by a eounter-proi* 
clamation, posted in all the streets^ 
nouncing the vengeance of the cdlofiy 
against all who should dare to attempt td 
bring the destroyers of the chapel td 
punishment ; but reminding the publiei 
that they had their cause in their own 
bands ; intimating, that, as they were td 
be jury, no one should ever be found 
guilty on account of so meritorious d 
transaction. 

A similar anti-negro spirit has lately 
also appeared in the island of Jamaice^ 
though of a somewhat different kind, yet 
I equally arising out of that abhorrence of 
the doctrine that black men are to be cott^ 
sidered as entitled to the rank and com 
sideration of whites, which, in fact, is the 
basis, or rather the vital spirit, of the co^ 

I lonial system. This spirit has been power- 
I fully called forth in our colonies by the 
Besolutions of this House to melidratd 
the condition of the slaves ; and the 
decision we form on the present ques*^ 

! tion will be regarded as the* test of oui^ 
I disposition to adhere to our determina«* 
tion, or of our being inclined to connive 
at the determination which prevails 
I so generally throughout the colonies^ td 
I resist the reformation of the system. IW 
I Demerara, it was meant, by Mr. Smith’s 
! condemnation, to deter other missionaries 
I from attempting the conversion of the 
I slaves, and, by the terrors of his example^ 

I to frighten away those whose Christian 
zeal might otherwise prompt them to dm 
vote llifemselves to the service of this long 
injuredbody of their fellow-creatures. Wu 
ourselves, therefore, are upon our trials 
and by our decision on the present quem 
tion men will judge of the leanings of oui^ 
opinion, whether, from the infiuenoe of thfi 
West-Indian proprietors in this eoWiiiry^ 
and even in this House, we are not iu soitie 
I measure under the. infiuenco of 4he semw 
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lirtjudices which prevail in all their force 
in the colonies of Guiana. 

But, to return to the case of Mr. Smith. 
Though bis defence was on the whole i 
able, and conceived in the manly spirit of 
a- British subject, yet there were some 
points which he himself did not press with 
aufficient force. As an instance of this, 
let me refer to one particular, which, was 
elearly established on the trial — that, a 
fortnight before the rising of the negroes, 
Mr. Smith had declared himselCwilling to 
inform the slaves from the pulpit, that 
they were mistaken in the notion (hey had 
formed^ that orders for their emancipation 
bad come out from the government at 
home. Is it not undeniable that this fact 
was utterly inconsistent with the idea of | 
his having any concern in exciting the | 
insurrection ? But, in truth, the testimony 
in Mr. Smith’s favour of the rev. Mr. 
Austin, is decisive. He declared, that 
none of the slaves had mentioned Mr.^ 
Smith’s name, when they were questioned 
concerning the instigators and fomentors 
of their revolt. Indeed, Mr. Austin’s 
testimony to Mr. Smith s character, highly 
honourable as it is to the missionary (for 
he declared that Mr. Smith had discharged 
his important duties in a manner that en- 
titled him to the general esteem of man- 
kind, and to the gratitude of the poor 
objects of his kindness), reflects even 
still greater honour on himself. He de- 
clared, that he originally had entertained 
suspicions, that Mr. Smith was in some 
degree a party to the insurrection, but 
these were afterwards overborne by 
the most satisfactory evidence; and, will) 
the genuine‘'8pirit of a British subject, and 
the humanity of a true Christian, he boldly ; 
avowed his conviction of Mr. Smith’s 
innocence; though he knew but too well, 


ved the name of an insurrection— merely 
that there prevailed a discontent among 
the slaves, just as it had prevailed on 
former occasions. But Mr. Smith .had 
before experienced such a want of candour 
and liberality when he did make commu- 
iiications to government, that he had but 
too much reason to apprehend, that any 
thing he might state to them would be 
unfairly used, and would be turned to the 
purpose of pointing the resentment 
against the religious slaves, and also of 
making him appear as their enemy and 
their betrayer. 

But it is said, and I am more afraid of 
the effect of this consideration than of 
any other argument that can be adduced, 
that if we accede to the motion of my 
learned friend, we shall be passing a cen- 
sure upon a set of British officers, whose 
conduct we ought to regard with liberal- 
ity and indulgence. But it is not we 
who have placed the members of the court- 
martial in the situation which they occupy, 

I it is they themselves on whom it is charge- 
able, or governor Murray, who adopted 
I that course of proceeding. We are, in 
j fact, placed in a dilemma; and the qups- 
; tion is, whether we should leave a much- 
! injured man labouring under a stigma most 
I unjustly endeavoured to be affixed upon 
his character, or whether we should ex- 
press that sense of the proceedings and 
C' iiduct of the court-martial which justice 
most powerfully exacts from us. 1 shall 
indeed regret — it will indeed be a matter 
of deep condemnation to us from our 
countrymen — if we can suffer such pro- 
ceedings as those on which we are now 
called upon to pronounce our sentence, 
to pass, without expressing our strong 
and decided reprobation of them. The 
protracted sufferings of that much-injured 


as the event indeed proved, that lie was 
thereby blasting any views of preferment 
he might justly have enter.tained, and 
that he must subject himself to the 
universal hatred and indignation of the 
colony. 

The utmost, however, that has been 
imputed to Mr. Smith, by any member of 
this assembly, is, that he ought to have 
informed the government of the criminal 
intentions of the slaves. But, in fact, it 
appeared in the evidence that he knew 
BO more of those intentions than various 
other persons in the colony, some of them 
connected even with the government itself 


man were such as one would have supposed 
likely to call forth pity , from the hardest 
' hearts. For a man labouring under a 
; disease which was gradually wearing 
j away his strength, and rapidly bringing 
him to the grave, to be kept in close con- 
I finement, in a tropical climate, in a small 
I room, debarred from the common comforts 
I of prisoners, called upon every two hours, 
sometimes when he was asleep, to ascer- 
tain, as it was pretended, whether he had 
not made lu^ escape, was^ch wanton 
I as;4frvx:».i^g^essar)^*1^;^^.r^^ cannot bMoo 
' strongly condemned. It really reminds 
me ot the barbarities exercised on another 


And what, in fact, did he know ? Not poor victim of cruelty, the Dauphin of 
^at there was to be any thing that deser- France, whose sufferings have drawn forth 
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fiuch deep commiseration. Let us not, gentleman who was the object of thea# 
then, be contented, as some respectable proceedings the title or the honours of # 
authorities appear to be, with expressing ‘martyr. I, Sir, am not prepared for either 
our, sentiments on the shameful proceed- of these extravagant extremes, and 1 do 
ings of the court-martial in a fugitive hope to be able to satisfy the House, that 
sentence which will possess no authority, they 'will best discharge their duty to all 
.and will be soon forgotten. Let us not be parties concerned in this transaction— to 
satisfied with coldly expressing, as our themselvesand to the country— by abstain* 
individual opinions in our speeches, that ing from pronouncing any such exagggra* 
there wx're circumstances in the trial which ted opinions. Sir, it may be a very skilful 
are to be ‘regretted ; but let us do justice and masterly artifice of debate, to endea* 
to the character of a deeply-injured man, vour to throw upon those who do not 
by solemnly recording our judgment in agree to the resolution proposed by the 
the language proposed by the motion of hon. and learned gentleman the task of 
my learned friend. Let us thereby ma- proceeding step by step through every 
nifest our determination to shield the me- stage of this protracted, anomalous, ana 
ritorious, but unprotected missionary, \ difficult proceeding •, and of explaining 
from the malice of his prejudiced oppres- j step by step as they go on, the groundt 
sors, however bigoted and powerful. Let i which justily them in dissenting from that 
us shew the sense we entertain of the resoluti(»ni For my own part I do not 
value of such services, and prove, that, hold myself bound to do any thing of the 
whatever may be the principles and feel- kind. In dissenting from the resolution 
ings which habitual familiarity with the of the learned member for Winchelseai, I 
administration of a system of slavery may shall be solicitous only to justify that 
produce in the colonies, we in this House dissent on grounds which appear tome to 
at least have the disposition and judgment be perfectly sound and satisfactory, with* 
and feelings which justice and humanity, out necessarily identifying my opiniont 
and the spirit of the British constitution, with those of the persons by whom Mf. 
ensure from the members of the House of Smith was tried, or maintaining in all ita 
Commons. parts the sentence by which Mr. Smith 

Mr. Secretary said “ was condemned. 

Whatever difference of opinion may pre- Sir, the charges which are brought 

vail with respect to the vole to which the against the proceedings of the court mar« 
House ought to come on this occasion, and tial seem to resolve themselves into three 
whatever shades of difference there may principle heads — first, the impropriety of 
be even among those who may concuif in the tribunal ; secondly, the incorrectness 
the same vote, there is one point on which of its mode of acting ; and, thirdly, the 
1 think the opinion of all who hear me will violence of the sentence ;-*all which 
agree, — and that is, that the question of charges are aggravated by the assumption 
this night i.« one of the most painful that throughout, that Mr. Smitl/was entirely 
ever was discussed within these walls, innocent. Sir, it has been stated, that 
Indeed, Sir, I scarcely recollect any one no man can dissent from the hon. and 
question upon which I could say, what 1 learned gentleman’s resolution, who is not 
feel that I must say upon this — that there prepared to maintain the guilt of Mr. 
is no part of it on which I can look will) Smith to the utmost extent to which that 
the smallest satisfaction. To many of the guilt has been assigned. Here I am again 
principles which have been enforced in compelled to declare myself of a diferent 
this debate with so much eloquence, I am opinion ; and, without wearying the 
disposed to give my hearty assent. But House by repeated reference to the par* 
I entirely differ from my hon. friend who ticulars of the evidence (which has already 
spoke last, as to one part of his speech, been discussed with so much abilityi 
although I admit that, generally speaking, as to have impressed on every man, who 
my hon. friend has put the question on a has gone through the duly of previously 
fair issue. I allude to the assertion, that reading it, a complete analysis of all ita 
the House i^ jdaced in 5b;f^^^ilemma of parts and all its bearings) I have no diffi- 
b^g obliged e!titt,^i^o^contSiu," culty in stating the honest persuasion of 

one hand, for the peffbetness and propri- my own mind to be this, that of that crimo 
cty of every part of the proceedings of the call it by what name you will, which con* 
court-martial, or, on the other hand, to sists in the silence of Mr . Smith upon 
i>e . prepared to assign to the unfortunate the subject of those alarming moYemeotl 
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vbteb h« knp^w te be in egUation, ao4 a 
4anger which he koew to be imminent, 1 
Winnat acqoit Mr, Smith. 1 state this 
perauaMon, however, with no circumstan- 
oea of aggravation, with no imputation of 
4ieaiga ou the part of Mr. Smith, with no 
preaumption that 1 can dive into the 
motives of that individual. But as to the 
ftot, after the mpst painful examination, 1 
M mdividually, upon tny honour and my 
coaicience, a persuasion that Mr. Smith 
did know that, which, if he knew its 
character, he ought to have divulged^ and 
pf which, if he had had only common 
diSGi^tion, the character must have been , 
ipgareot to him ! ( hear, hear.] I 

Mow# Sir, whether the law of Deme- i 
r9raf*ae derived from its Dutch constitu- I 
tjoa ; whether the law of courts-martial, | 
aa<eiuing under the Mutiny act; whether 
piartial law in its larger sense ; assigned to | 
^gt critic, under the peculiar circum- 
$tai|O0l of the case, that punishment wluch 
by ftho sentence of the court-martial was 
awOiTdod to it# is a question on which, 

^ firpitp my own sources of learning and in- 
^motion, I do not pretend to decide. 
Qgt wheo the House are called upon to 
inculpate the court-martial of murder f for 
jf the effect of the proposition before 
us), the questions that I am to ask myself 
gre Did the court-martial believe tliat 
they were acting legally in passing that 
sentence ? and were they borne out by 
authority in doing sq 

I will add, that 1 should have a very 
different task to undertake, and 1 should 
Stand up in this House with a much liea- 
Yiier feeling of responsibility, if I ivere de- 
iianding, or \:al)ed upon to defend, a con- 
firmation of that sentence; because I 
phould tSien have to defend an act of the 
executive government, of whiclr I form 
g part, adopting that sentence as their 
. pwn ; in which call I should be bound to 
•hew, and to prove, that the sentence was 
tn every part legal. From the authorities 
that have been cited, I do believe the 
sentence to have been legal ; but, under 
all tlie circumstances under wiiich it was 
p/B^sed, it was felt by his majesty’s go- 
vernment, as is 1 believe already well 
known to the individual members of live 
llouse (but it is fit that it should be di$- 
lioctly stated in this debate},, that the 
‘sentence should not be carried into eg- 
gcutioiu Upon this point there was not 
a dissentient vpice, nor a rooment*6 hesi* 
l^ion ip bis majesty’s government. I* 
dlllgdi hesg» therpicwei nplt 4efend ihe 


moral propnety of passing and executing 
that sentence, but only to vindicate the 
vote which, as a member of parliament, J 
shall give, for not condemning unheard 
the tribunal by wliom that sentence was 
pronounced* 

Sir, another circumstance, which ap- 
pears not to have been stated in this de- 
bate, but which seems to be a very mate- 
rial one, is this : that, in pronouncing that 
sentence, the tribunal itself pronounced 
it in a way to afford the prisoner that only 
benefit, belonging to the law of Demerara, 
which my honourable friend has said that 
he would have enjoyed if tried by that 
law (but a benefit which would have been 
counterbalanced by many disadvantages 
of that mode of trial)— I mean, the ad- 
vantage of appeal : for with the sentence 
was coupled the recommendation to 
mercy ; a recommendation which in this 
case w'as not, as it often is, formal, and 
liable to be ineffectual, but which, as those 
who coupled the recommendation with 
the sentence must have known, carried 
with it its own execution. They knew it 
to be utterly impossible that a sentence 
of death, pronounced at Demerara under 
martial law, could be remitted to the king 
in council sitting here, not under martim 
law, but in the free light and liberty of 
this country— they knew, 1 say, that it 
was impossible that a sentence of death 
so remitted home with a recommendation 
of mercy, should be otherwise than com# 
pletely null. 

Now, Sir, it is no fault of mine, that at 
the period at which we are now called 
upon — not to* institute inquiry, not to de- 
mand new lights, but to pronounce a 
sweeping condemnation under the circum- 
stances as they appear before us- — it is no 
fault of mine, that 1 am obliged to resort 
to conjecture, as to the considerations 
which may have prompted the severer 
ratlver than a more mitigated sentence* 
It undoubtedly occurs to many men to 
ask, why, if the sentence of death was to 
be coupled with a recommendation to 
mercy, the court-martial did not rather, 
in the first instance, apply some lenient 
sentence, which might have been executed 
without shocking the feelings of any por- 
tion of mankind?— why not transport 
from the coloqy ?-* rwhy not infliqt a lesser 
imprisonm^t ? 
Why, Sir, the reaavii, 1 can conceive— | 
do not say it is so— but the reason may 
be this: because any minor sentence, be 
ijfc wbat it naigbt, traujspprljBtipn or ifpptir 
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sonmcnt, must have been carried into im- must know, and esj)ccia]ly the hpn. and 
mediate effect, without any pretence for learned gentleman who spoke last but one , 
^pealing to the government at home, on that side of the House, that the, more 
The capital sentence, with the recom- they press the fact, that the colon^ was 
mendation of mercy annexed to it, while inHamed against Mr. Smith, and that it 
it appeased (for I do not deny that a was utterly impossible that by a colonial 
great deal of irritation did exist in the tribunal he should have been judged fair* 
dolony)— while it appeased, I say, the ly — the more they press that argument, 
inflamed passions of the colonists, in effect the more ought tney to agree with roe, 
preserved the victim from the fate to that the governor did his best to counter* 
which it appeared to consign him. act the effect of that exasperation, and 

But, was it only on the knowledge of to ensure to the prisoner a fair trial, when 
the sentence itself th£^t thc^feelings of his he withdrew him from that colonial juris- 
majesty’s government were awakened to diction which, by your own shewing, must 
the state of that colony, and as to the have been unfair as against him, and gave 
possible consequences of a judicial pro* him over for judgment to a tribunal com* 
cceding there ? No, Sir! My hon. friend posed at least of unprejudiced men — ^of 
must, 1 think, have known, and I dare men untainted with colonial prejudice**^ 
say remembers, that, at the period when and with respect to whom no man su^* 
the first news arrived in this country of gests that there was any personal disposi-, 
the arrest of Mr. Smith, and of his pro* tion to do injustice. Taking this view of 
ble destination for trial, application was the case, how, let me ask, would the reso* 
made to his majesty’s government to res* lution before the House operate ? Would 
cue him from the tribunals of a country it be calculated to restore that feeling 
where the minds of the population were which it is so desirable should exist in the 
inflamed against him, and to bring him colony? I think not. What conse* 
home for trial. I do not know whether quences can my hon. friend apprehend 
my hon, friend is aware, that the imme- from the forbearance of the House to pro- 
diate consequence of that application was, nounce the severe censure proposed by the 
an order from the secretary of state, to hon. and learned gentleman ? If 1 for 
direct, that, if the proceedings were not one moment conceived, tl)at by passing 
already begun, Mr. Smith should be sent by tliis sentence on the present occasion 
home, unless the attempt to do so were a feeling would be excited in the minds 
likely to endanger the peace of the co- of the inhabitants of any of our West- 
lony. We were not then aware, Sir, India colonies, that either parliament or 
what the circumstances of the case might governmenit were desirous of going back 
be — the charges were not then before us. from the promises Uiey had made, that 
Unluckily, the order did not arrive in religious instruction should be the basis 
time — the proceedings liad already been of all the future improvement of slaves-** 
carried to a conclusion — but, still, the if it could be imagined that they could be 
order itself shewed the disposition of the likely to adopt some of the opinions ex* 

f overnment here ; and it operated, when pressed in resolutions passed in that co* 
Down there, as an additional inducement lony — I do not say, Sir, that 1 should be 
to the colonial government to take Mr, contented to purchase the exemption from 
Smith, as far as possible, out of the reach that danger by committing an act of in* 
of the local prejudices against him. . justice, such as in my conscience 1 think 
But the character of the tribunal is not to the cundemnktion of the court-martial 
be inferred from that of the colony. Their would be ; but there is scarcely any reso- 
fault, if they be in fault, is the fault of a lution to which I would not give my assent, 
competent tribunal ; with respect to whom rather than submit to be so misconstrued, 
there is not the slightest ground for pre- But I assure Diy hon. friend, that 1 believe 
sumiog partiality h priori. What reason it to be impossible that the opinion either 
is there, then, why the House of Com* of the government or of parliament should 
mons should do that in this case, which, be so misconstrued. The opinion of par* 
with respect to the most ordinary magis- liament may be gathered as well from what 
trate, the highwsVlegaj lin this | passes in this debate, as from any recorded 

comffry would not db^^namely, condemn Resolution. The colonists cannot be mis- 
as criminal an act of competent jurisdic- taken, they are not mistaken, with re- 
tion, where malice or corruption is not spect to the opinion of the government, 
imputed? Now, Sir, surely gentlemen , We know that by the surest of all tests: 
VOL. XL i 4.N 
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we know it by the hostile animadversions not come without injustice. The motion 
which are heaped upon us by the resolu* which I shall propose to the House, is the 
irons pf that colony, first, for having at- « previous question a proceeding 
tetopted to withdraw Mr. Smith (as they which will not give to the colony of De- 
say) from justice; secondly, for not al- merara any ground for supposing that 
lowing the sentence to be executed ; and, there is any disposition at home to ap- 
Ihirdly, for being disposed to press new prove in detail what has been done in the 
instruments of instruction on their accep- colony ; but which shall, at the same time, 
^nce. They well know, that the not rescue from injustice men who have acted 
condemning, that the passing by without as conscientiously, perhaps, as we could 
any condemnation, the proceedings of this have done ourselves, in the discharge of 
court-martial, the coming to no resolu- a most painful duty — a duty not.sought for 
tion upon it, has nothing in common with by them for the^ purposes of vengeance, or 
any disposition to recede from the pledges from a spirit of hostility, hut cast upon 
vifhich have been given, or to retract the them for the express purpose of rescuing 
opinions which have been declared. this man — (this innocent man, as is 

Sir, my hon. friend has staled another contended on one side ; hut this man 
instance which he thinks might come in whom I in my conscience believe to have 
aid of the apprehension which he enter- been guilty, though I will not undertake 
mins*— 1 mean, the destruction of the to define his crime j — of rescuing him from 
chapel and the expulsion of the missionary a tribunal in wliich he would have been 
from Barbadoes. But my hon. friend heard with prejudice and judged with the 
surely ought to have completed the picture: extremest severity, 
it would have been more candid — and I Sir, 1 am unwilling to dwell on any 
am sure it was only from forgetfulness, other parts of the question besides those 
and not from want of candour, that he whicli I have touched upon ; but I must 
omitted — to add, that that missionary, so shorilysayjtimtthepointsof chargeagainst 
expelled by a tumult from Barbadoes, Mr. Smith, which I think it impossible to 
found shelter in a neighbouring island — get over, are these : his knowledge that 
in the island of St. Vincent — where he something was in agitation — a something, 
founded a new establishment. As to the knowledge of which went back be- 
Demerara, my conviction is, that the notice yond the 18th of August, though it was 
which this case has attracted, and for not till that day that he clearly compre- 
wbich I think the hon. and learned gen- bended the exact nature of it. He ad- 
tleman is entitled to our thanks — I think mits, that the receipt of the letter, on 
the notice this case has attracted, and the 18th of August, withdrew the veil 
the mode in which it has been treated in from his eyes. I feel as strongly as any 
this House, cannot fail to show the colo- man the sentiment of (what shall I call 
ny of Demerara, that, whatever may have it ?) disgust, at the publication of the de- 
been the gtiilt or imprudence of any one tails of Mr, Smith’s journal ; and, if I 
individual, and however desirous they may were trying Mr. Smith I hope I should 
be to put down religious instruction (and dismiss them entirely from my mind; but 
if such was their design, they have been, the question that I am now trying is, 
to a certain degree, lucky in the selection whether there was that degree of inno- 
of their first victim), that in the person of cence in Mr, Smith which calls upon me 
that individual, the spirit of religious in- to condemn his judges ; and, in that view 
struction is not extinguished ; and that of the question, I cannot throw out of my 
the colony would find enough to be con- mindthemoral conviction which theknow- 
vinced that theirs was nut a triumph over ledge of Mr. Smith's feelings and opinions 
this individual as a missionary ; and that however obtained, is calculated to pro- 
many such triumphs fif triumphs they duce. It is clear that he did generally 
should be called) woula only hasten the apprehend some convulsion in the colony — 
final triumph over all attempts to shut out an apprehension perhaps not distinct either 
instruction. as to n;iode or as to time ; but he was of opi- 

I therefore think neediSir,that the House nion, th at the re were not only the ele- 
notentertainany apprehension of any prac. J atrnng probabi- 

ticalmischieffrom adopting the motion with ' lilies of their expLJion. And why Hoi 
which I shall take the liberty to conclude— state this circumstance ? Why, Sir, be- 
a motion, the object of which is only to cause, to a mind so prepared, it was al- 
!>avoid a decision to which 1 think we can- most impossible that such information as 
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Mr. Smith received could have appeared 
so undeserving of attention as he repre- 
sents himself to have considered it. If 1 
had known — if it had been apparent, from 
the 'disclosure of his journal, or from any 
other source — that Mr. Smith was a man 
living in perfect unconsciousness of any 
tlanger; in a state of mind completely 
unapprehensive of any thing likely to lead 
tO|tumult or confusion ; and that, whilst in 
this unsuspecting temper, some facts of 
an equivocal nature had come to his 
knowledge ; I might, in *that case, have 
believed it possible that a man so totally 
unprepared might disregard such circum- 
stances altogether. But when, by his own 
confession, his mind was in habitual ex- 
pectation of some such event as did actu- 
ally occur, it appears to me, 1 own, that 
not only it is not in human nature that in- 
formation such as he received should ex- 
cite no suspicion ; but that, on the contra- 
ry^ in a mind so prepared, ** trifles light 
as air’’ would have excited suspicion, even 
without a cause. I find Mr. Smith’s mind 
previously impressed with a general dread 
of some undetined danger : while he is 
under that impression, there comes to him 
a specific conununication of at least an 
equivocal character ; and this communi- 
cation, he avers, awakens in him no parti- 
cular apprehension. Sir, I cannot believe 
it. Mr. Smith admits that the letter of 
the 18th of August led back his awakened 
judgment upon the communication previ- 
ously made to him, and shewed to him its 
true nature. And what does he do with 
that letter ? lie tears it into pieces, and 
holds his tongue as to its contents ! Why, 
Sir, 1 cannot think that this is the act of 
an entirely innocent man. Is it not rather 
the act of a man conscious of guilt and ap- 
prdiensivc of personal danger ? Here, Sir, 
I am aware of the technical objection that 
nothing ought to have been brought against 
him on the trial which had occurred before 
the proclamation of the governor. I admit, 
that, if I were now trying Mr. Smith, 1 
would try him by the strict rules of evi- 
dence, and give him the benefit of every 
technical objection ; but the question be- 
fore me now is, whether the conduct of 
the court-martial was such as could only 
have arisen from malicious motives ; and 
if, in my own mind, I am conscientiously 
convinced thait^ corpus ,va8 there, 
l^^annot join in c^demning the couri^ 
martial, even although in their place I 
might not have come to their conclusion. 
1 would not have taken advantage of a 


knowledge of Mr. Smith’s secret thoughti 
to convict him ; but, in reviewing histori- 
cally the question wlietlier he was wrong- 
fully, as well as perhaps irregularly, found 
guilty, I cannot shut my eyes to that evi- 
dence. Why, good God ! that a man ha- 
bitually expecting some commotion could 
receive without alarm the communication 
that a “ push ” was to be made ! (such, I 
think, was the expression) : is that credi- 
ble ? Was it to be believed of Mr. Smith 
that* as Mirabeau said of the planters in 
St. Domingo, “ They sleep on the verge 
of p volcano, and the .first sparks that 
burst from it give them no alarm ?” Mr- 
Smith was well aware that he was sleeping 
on the verge of a volcano ; the first sparka 
could not be'invisible to him ; and yet it 
was not till the explosiop took place that 
he conceived the smallest apprehension i 
Do I therefore impute to Mr. Smith, 
either the wickedness or the folly of pro- 
moting or conniving at insurrection, with 
a view to an)’ personal ambition of his own? 
Oh no, Sir ; no ! I will not impute to him 
any other motive for concealment, than 
that sentiment which is common to all 
men more or less, and which, perhaps,* 
belongs to refined and sensitive natures 
more than to any others-^an unwillingness 
to betray— a horror of the name of ** in- 
former.” But, while I morally make this 
excuse for him, it was surely no excuse 
before a court-martial, or any legal tribu- 
nal. Military Jaw, or any other law which 
takes the safety of communities under its 
protection, is not at libertv to indulge 
those finer feelings. Who is there, who, 
in reading the scene between Pierre and 
Jaffier, after the council is oyer in which 
they had planned the shedding of so much 
of their fellow-citizens’ blood — who is 
there, who, after hearing the vows of fide- 
lity interchanged, docs not feel an invo- 
luntary contempt for Jaffier, when he gives 
information of their plot, even though so 
many lives were to be saved by that act of 
the informer ? However one may rejoice 
at the consequence of the information, 
one will detest the informer. But although 
such may he the code of honour in poetry, 
and such the colouring of sentimental en- 
thusiasm, such is not the doctrine of mo- 
rality, nor can such be the practice of or- 
dinary life. We cannot, in administering 
justice, and in consulting the safety of the 
commutiity, soften down the language of 
the law, and call misprision delicacy, and 
concealment an*honourable fidelity ! If 
the state is to be saved, it must be rather 
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by the practice of duties, harsh though through a sense of religion, to their duty/' 
those duties may be, than by the induU If Mr. Smith were the excellent person 
gence of romantic generosity. To betray that he is represented, such is theinduence 
a friei^d in betraying the plot, may be a that lie might naturally have possessed, 
hard struggle ; but if, by faithfulness to and such is the use which he would natu- 
that friend, you ruin your country, your rally have made of it. He did not do 
country will vindicate its right, and this : he withheld information ; he passed, 
ybur life may be the forfeit of your on the day before the insurrection, by the 
friendship. Such, I say, is the language door of the governor twice, in going from 
of law and justice, and such the duties of his own house and in returning to it ; he 
allegiance to a state. Mr. Smith must, in passed, and he paused not a moment to 
thia whole question, be considered «as a warn the governor of the impending dan- 
subject of the colony in which he lived, ger. 

Giving him, therefore, every credit for Sir, I enter not into his motives. I la- 
unwillingness to bring to punishment those ment many parts of his trial, and most 
who had eaten his bread and crowded deeply do I deplore his fate ; but I do not 
around his threshold, and perhaps for a see, in the proceedings that have been 
little. of human vanity, in not liking that had against him, either, on the one hand, 
examples of misconduct should be detect- that entire exculpation which entitles Mr. 
ed in bis own particular congregation — Smith to the glory of martyrdom, or that 
making every allowance for these feelings, proof of malus animus, on the part of 
laudable perhaps on one side, and natural his judges, which ought to subject them 
on the other. I cannot forget, that Mr. to such a sentence as the resolutions pro- 
Smith was a subject of that colony, 'and posed to us imply. I think. Sir, that the 
owed allegiance to its government ; and House will best discharge its duty by tak- 
if he was conscious as conscious in my opi- ing no further cognisance of tlxj question, 
nionhemusthavebeen,ofaclangerthreaten- on which it is utterly impossible to come 
' ing its peace, it washisdutytogiveinforrna- to a completely satisfactory judgment, 
tion at whatever cost that information And I propose this mode of disposing of 
might begiven. But, Sir, was it necessary, the question with the more confidence, as 
in giving that information, that he should 1 am satisfied, that the discussion itself 
bring down punishment on the slaves ? I will have answered every novv*attainable 
say, no; he might have stated to the ma- purpose of public justice; and that we 
^istrates of the place, that which he con- cannot be misinterpreted, as intending 
fided to his own journal— that he had a by our vote to shew any lukewarmness in 
general apprehension of danger: and that the cause of the improvement of our fel- 
circumstances had lately come to his low creatures, or in our belief that religi- 
knowledgc which made him believe that on is the instrument by which that itn- 
danger to be at hand. Nay might he not provement is to be effected [loud cheers], 
have stipulated for the safely of those Mr. Denman assured the House, that 
whom bis intelligence involved ? Did that the difficulty which he felt in expressing 
never occur to him ? Did it never occur himself, in a manner adequate to his own 
to him, when he was called on under mill- feelings, was aggravated at this moifient 
tary law, and refused to serve, partly on by following a speech so eloquent as that 
the mistaken ground of his profession, and of the right hon. gentleman, and so full 
partly on the ground of his weakness— of statesman-like views, though leading, 
did it never occur to him thttt, there was he thought, in the end, to a conclusion 
another way in which he could liave dis- condemnatory of themselves. It seemed, in- 
charged his duty to the colony ? Did itne- deed, extraordinary, thataftcrthesentence 
ver occur to hint, that, having gained over of the court-martial had been given up as 
his congregation a holy and just influence indefensible by every one who had spoken 
(to which be it admitted that his doctrines on the question ; that, after the right hon. 
and his life might entitle him), he might secretary had, as the climax, stated that 
have said, to those who called on him to the sentence had been annulled by thego- 
arm,” No; it is not with arms like vernment; the House of Commons alone 
those that 1 can serve you ; but 1 have J was tcJjiiP-ifffeveiUed expr^^ its 
spiritual arms, of brighter temper and |*Wsapprobation of it ^ But if, in point'^of 
greater force ; send me into the field fact, the sentence had not, up to this mo- 
amidst this tumultuous congregation, and ment, remained unannulled, his learned 
I answer for it, that they shall return, friend (Mr. Brougham) would not have 
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made that powerful statement, by which 
he had carried home conviction to all 
those who heard him. But when the sen* 
tence^ in point of fact, was unannulled ; 
when the sentence, that he be hanged by 
the neck, had remained upon the unhap- 
py man till he died ; when the government 
nad adopted the sentence, and only com- 
plimented the decision of the court by 
adopting its recommendation, and banish- 
ing him for ever from the colony in which 
he had done no wrong; it became the 
House of Commons to stSp in, and con- 
demn the policy under which these mon- 
strous proceedings had been carried on. 
The government had thus acted a very in- 
consistent part. Indeed, it was curious 
to observe the inconsistencies to which 
the opposers of the motion were driven. 
The right hon. gentleman, at the time that 
he pro^ssed to make ailow^ance for that de- 
licacy of feeling, in the case of Mr. Smith, 
which made him unwilling to become an 
informer, had, at the same time, endea- 
voured to make it almost a legal crime, 
that he had not gone forth between the 
contending parties, and had not exposed 
his breast to the cutlasses of the negro 
and the tender mercies of the government 
of Demerara. Was it probable that he 
could have escaped the double danger ; or 
that he might not have fallen under that 
torture, whiclj was allowed by that civil 
law under which to-night, for the first 
time, an attempt liad been made to pal- 
liate the truly-ealled anomalous proceed- 
ings of the court-inariial ? — As to these 
proceedings, he did not wish to go further 
in their condemnation than the defender 
of them, his learned friend (Mr. Scar- 
lett) had done, w'ho only condemned 
them in the beginning, tlie middle, and 
the end [hear hear |. He only wished 
that those who went along with him in 
that opinion should come to a resolution 
expressive of it, and thus give his rnajes*- 
ty's government the authority with which it 
would invest them. The right lion, gen- 
tleman had said, that he would not enter 
into the minutiae of the law of the court- 
martial. If this were a question of nice- 
ties and minutiae, he (Mr. D.) should be 
very unwilling to enter into it. If it 
were even like the case of an officer 
acting upon an informal warrant, which 
was conscientTbajly believed to Ke valid, 
ha^nould be most unwilling to animadvert 
oh the court-martial. But this was a 
case in which, not the minutiae, but the 
substance; of law had been departed 


from ; and in which its forms had been 
perverted to injustice, for the purpose ^ 
putting to death an innocent man. He 
did not complain of the first proclaniatioa 
of martial-law; but why, after it had 
been proclaimed on the 20th of August, 
was it continued, without a shadow of 
cause, to the end of the trial on the 20th 
November, and to the month of January 
following ? But it was said, that, if the 
prisoner had not been tried by martial 
Jaw, be must have been tried by the civil 
law, and that his judges would have been, 
in fact, the president, and eight commis** 
saries, probably planters, from whom the 
government wished to protect him. He 
would have been tried, it was true, by 
the judge and eight commissaries -»not 
necessarily planters, but any residents, 
the judge directing them, and acting un- 
der his responsibility, and in his charac- 
ter as a judge. Could it be said, that 
there was no difference between the secu- 
rity against a judge so acting, and a judge 
voluntarily throwing off his judicial 
character, and associating himself as a 
member of a court-martial, among per- 
sons over whom he had no control ? In 
the civil court they had a fixed standard 
of right and wrong: in the trial by court- 
martial there was a much wider discretion. 
If this were a disadvantage even to a 
soldier, how much more to a man situated 
as Mr. Smith was ? A soldier tried by a 
court-martial was tried by his peers ; and 
in the members of such a court there was 
naturally a strong feeling of the members 
tow'ards the prisoner, as one of their own 
profession, whom they regarded kindly, 
perhaps from intimacy, and whom they 
were led, on the principle of honour, to 
protect. The accused soldier, therefore, 
looked with confidence to his judges. But, 
how different was the case of the destitute, 
missionary — an outcast; against whom all 
prejudices were running high ; and who, 
from the beginning, had been stigmatized 
as the author of the revolt, which he (Mr. 
D.) verily believed he had from the be- 
ginning endeavoured to prevent ; and 
who was alike ignorant of his juclgcs and 
of the forms of their court ? How many* 
were the safeguards for the prisoner under 
the civil law ! In the first place, it wag 
necessary to petition the governor for li- 
i^erty to arrest the accused, which he might 
I refuse, and bail him, if he chose. The 
I proceedings then commenced on the part 
of the prosecution, and the evidence was 
taken (it was true, in writing) .but at 
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least at accurately a8 these oral depositions I Smith had slept on the verge of tlie 
teemed to have been taken. Then the ' volcano, and had given no alarm of the 
charge was drawn up on the demand of : first sparks which indicated its erup« 
ibe Fiscal ; and from this period forward, | tion. The illustration would be perfect 
he could s^rm, though the contrary had | if the fact were true. But the fact was, 
been alleged, the prisoner was allowed that he had given an intimation as dis- 
counsel. Then the evidence was gone | tinct as his own knowledge of the sub* 
Ibrough, and the president and court de- jecU He did communicate to those in 
oided what evidence should be admitted, authority, the attorney and manager of 
and what rejected. Now, he took the li* Success, all he knew. He stated, from his 
borty to ask this question. Was it possi- imperfect knowledge, the discontent of 
Ue, if this court had formally and respon- the slaves, in consequence of the non* 
sibly exercised this judgment, as to what publication of lord Bathurst’s letter. The 
evidence should be admitted and what re> neglect, therefore, lay with those by whom 
jected, that the journal of Mr. Smith that information had been held back, 
should have been produced against him ; There was surely much ditferenoe between 
or, what was more monstrous, that par- a combiiialion for striking work, which he 
ticoUr passages should have been admit- might have anticipated, and which might 
ted, to the exclusion of all the rest > After lead to riot, and perhaps assaults on par- 
all these advantages in favour of the pri- ticular persons— there was a great differ- 
•ener, there then followed the public dis- ence between this and treason. If a man 
cussion of all the evidence ; and, finally, were to suspect, or even to know, that a 
supposing the party was convicted, there combination of workmen was to take place, 
was an appeal on the whole case to the with a view to a strike, in England, in 
king in council [hear]. consequence of the non-publication or 

It was said, an appeal had been made non -fulfilment of some regulation relative 
to the government ; but this was not an to wages, could the concealment of that 
appeal to the king in council, but an ap- knowledge be called misprision of treason? 
peal to the mercy of the governor of De- He contended that it could not, even 
merara; and, considering the temper of though the combination might afterwards 
the colony, it would not have been won- be attended with fatal consequences, 
derful if the punishment had been in- The learned gentleman here entered 
ilicted on this innocent and injured man. into an examination of several parts of the 
He had happened to read the evidence evidence, and contended, that it was not 
•oroe time ago, when he had seen nothing of sufficient weight to convict Mr. Smith 
on the subject except insinuations against of any of the crimes of which ho was uc- 
Mr.. Smith, and had heard none of the cused. The whole tendency of it went 
statements more recently made in his fa- rather to shew, that, as far as he had any 
vour. He (Mr. D.) was no fanatic; he reason to suspect the intentions of any of 
' subscribed.to no missionary society ; and the slaves to be bad, he had endeavoured 
he had no other feeling on tne subject than to dissuade them from any rash attempt, 
that it would be whe to let West-Indian by pointing out its dreadful consequences, 
qqestions alone for tlic present, if the 1 wo wretched men, Daily and Aves, were 
people of Demerara would let them. Yet, brought to say, that he had told them that 
with all these feelings, he had read the he had known six weeks before that some- 
evidence with utter astonishment ; he had thing must happen, and this was construed 
looked page after page for the proofs of into positive knowledge of the plot ! 
Mr. Smith’s guilt, and he found none ; What motive, indeed, could Mr. Smitli 
and, looking fairly and honestly at the have had to engage in such a plot ? The 
whole case, he thought this man had been poor miserable men who were under sen- 
inost foully and unjustly treated, nay, tence of death knowing that a missionary 
* that the very circumstances brought for- would be an acceptable sacrifice, forged 
ward in proof of his guilt proved his in- one story upon another against him, but 
liocence. Even the suppression of parts none of them made out any guilt ; and, 
of his journal on the trial went to prove when about to be executed, they all re- 
it. In his own mind, he could find nothing | tract^^j their accusatiotnf’ as false and 
against Mr. Smith but an anxious desire to^ groundless. — It appeared to him that tkere 
prevent the mischief, and too much confi- never had been a more gross perversion 
dence, perhaps; in the power of doing so. of evidence than this caseexhibited. Much 
The rigut hon« gentleman bad said, that had been said of hearsay evidence, but 
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he was one of those who was very would hold out a general proclamation 6f 
glad that it had been received, for it was impunity to all abuses abroad ; and H 
impossible for any man to have gone would be only necessary hereafter to find 
through that hearsay examination and say out a good case of abuse, in order to load 
that Smith had acted wrong. The right it with panegyric. He should give hii 
hon. gentleman had asked, whether they cordial support to the motion, 
supposed the court-martial had not thought Sir Joseph YorAre said, that the leartt* 
fhey were justified by authorities in the ed doctor ^Lushington), had advised every 
course they had pursued ? He should like member of the House to read over the 
to know what were those authorities. But evidence on the trial of Mr. Smith befora 
of this he was quite certain, that there he gave his vote. He bad read the evi* 
was no authority to shew that martial law dence, and he declared conscientiou^t 
could have properly existed in the colony that he saw no reason for finding Mr* 
at the time of Smith's trial. An attempt Smith guilty of the crime with which lie 
had been made to excuse the proceedings was charged. If he bad been a pet^> 
against Mr. ^Smith, on the ground that the juryman, he would have acquitted Mr# 
white population of Demerara was in a Smith upon the evidence. A whole luMP 
state of ^reat agitation. But, why were month had been consumed by the court* 
courts of law established in the colonies, martial in finding him guilty. On dm 
except for the purpose of allaying those subject he remembered a circumstaiiea 
angry feelings which might pervert the which took place in the early part of the 
course of justice? The justification of this revolutionary war. The present lord chan* 
proceeding which had been set up, appear- cellor, then attorney general, had spoken 
ed to him to be its condemnation ; but it for nine hours, to make out his charge of 
was quite enough to shew, that the sen- treason against Messrs. Tooke and Hardy, 
tence was indefensible, and the evidence A witty friend observed to him at tlie 
open to reproof. And that it was a case time, that if such a sharp, shrewd chap ai 
loudly demanding inquiry, was abun- the attorney general, found it necesaaij to 
dantly proved by the parties themselves, speak at such length, in order to substan^ 
It w^as idle to say that the House was not tiate his charge against the prisoners, they 
in a condition to express an opinion. For were sure to be acquitted. He could not 
what other purpose were the papers laid help thinking, that the long period which 
on the table ? Here the parties themselves Mr. Smith’s trial occupied, proved the 
had made the returns. He denied altoge- weakness of the case against him. The 
ther that the resolution charged murder ; speech of the right hon. secretary for 
if he could learn the terms in which his foreign affairs had not satisfied his mindt 
learned friend (Mr. Scarlett) would ex- it was a mere brilliant apology, and not a 
press Ills opinion, he w'as ready to adopt defence of the proceedings against Mr. 
them. In no instance, with which he was Smith. He thought that that most bloody 
acquainted, had such hard measure been record ought^to be blotted* out; and, 
dealt out to any man as to the memory of under that impression, he would vote with 
the unfortunate Smith. And how was great pleasure for the motion, 
even the means of this defamation procur- Mr. Brovtghamyifi reply, said 
ed? Why, out of the defence of Smith him- I do assure the House, that I feel great 
self on his trial. Nothing was ever heard regret at having to address them again so 
like it. All they had in the way of eviv late In the night; but, considering theim- 
dence was, that he had listened to a con- portance of the case, 1 cannot be satisfied 
versation ; and then they gave credit to (o let it rest where it is, without trespass- 
his testimony up to the very point which ing upon their patience for a short time : 
could betray him into danger, and after indeed, that 1 rise at all is chiefly in con- 
that he was to be disbelieved [hear, hear!], sequence of the somewhat new shape into 
He was not aware of any instance besides which the pro)>o6ition of the right hoa. 
this, in which the admission of a prisoner secretary has thrown the question. For, 
was taken, up to a certain point, in con- Sir, as to the question itself, not only have 
firmation of other circumstances which 1 heard nothing to shake the opinion which 
had not been*p'roved in evidence. But, J 4 originally exjfressed, or to meet the ar- 
in^all this there was involved a much guments which I feebly endeavoured to 
higher principle — he meant with respect advance in its 6iy)port, but I am seconded 
to the government of the colonies them- by the admissions of those ^ who would 
selves. In passing over the case, they resist the motion : for, beside the power- 
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ful ansUtance I have received iVom my 
learned friends un the benches around me, 
and who, one after another, have dietin' 
guisbed themselves in a manner never to 
be forgotten^ in this House, or by their 
CPuntry— ^mcn of all classes, and of all 
parties, without regard to difference of 
political sentiments or of religious per- 
auasion, will hold them in lasting remem- 
brance, and pronounce their honoured 
names with unceasing gratitude, for the 
invaluable service which their brilliant 
talents and honest zeal have rendered to 
the cause of truth and justice. — Besides 
this, what have I on the other side ? Great 
ability, no doubt, displayed— much learn- 
ing exhibited— men of known expertness 
an^ high official authority put in requisi- 
tion-others for the first time brought 
forward in debate — an hon. and learned 
friend of ipine, for whom I have the most 
sincere esteem, and of whose talents I did 
not far the^ first time to-night witness the 
exhibition— yet, with all those talents, 
and all that research from him and from 
others who followed him, instead of any 
thing to controvert the positions I set out 
witl\, I find support. 1 have an admission 
—for it amounts to nothing less than an 
admission— a confession — a plea of guilty, 
with a recommendation to mercy. We 
have an argument in mitigation of the 
punishment of this court-martial, and of 
the government who put their proceedings 
in motion— nothing against Mr. Smith, 
nothing on the merits of those proceed- 
ings. An attempt, no doubt, was made, 
by my learned friend, the attorney-gene- 
ral, to go a little further than any other 

f cntleman who has addresfi^d the House. 

le would fain have slept beyond the ar- 
gument which alone has been urged from 
all other quarters, against this poor mis- 
sionary, and would have attempted to 
shew that there was some foundation for 
the charge which makes him an accom- 
plice, as well as guilty of misprision ; all 
others, as well of the legal profession {«; 
laymen, and particularly the secretary of 
state who spoke last but one, have at once 
abandoned, as utterly desperate, each and 
every of the charges against Mr. Smith, 
except that of mispnsion ; and even this 
they do not venture very stoutly to assert. 
“ It is something like a misprision,” says 
the right hon. secretary — for the House^ 
will observe, that he would not take upon 
himself to say that he h^ been guilty of 
misprision of treason, smctly so called, 
would not say there was any treason 


in existence, of which a guilty conceal- 
ment could take place ; still less would he 
affirm (which is, however, necessary, in 
order to make it misprision at all), that 
Mr. Smith had known a treason to exist 
in a specific and tangible shape, and that, 
this knowledge being conveyed to him, he 
had sunk it in his own breast, instead of 
divulging it to the proper authorities. All 
the charge was this — in this it began ; in 
this it centered ; in this it ended,: “ I can- 
not help thinking,” said the right hon. 
gentleman, when I take every thing into 
consideration, whatever may be the facts 
as to the rest of the case— 1 cannot get out 
of my mind the impression, that, somehow 
or other, he must have known that all was 
not right ; must have suspected that there 
might be something wrong; and, knowing, 
or suspecting, there was something wrong, 
he did not communicate that something to 
the lawful authorities !” Mv learned 
friend, the attorney-general, indeed, went 
a little further : he felt, as a lawyer, that 
this w’as not enough, and particularly when 
we are talking, not merely of a crime, but 
of a capital crime — not merely of a charge 
of guilty, and of “ something wrong,*’ and 
having a misgiving in our mind, that that 
“ something wrong” was known to him, 
and, being known to liim, was concealed 
by him— but that on this something was 
to be founded, not barely an accusation of 
wrong doing, but a charge of criminality; 
and not merely a charge, but a convic- 
tion ; and not merely a conviction of guilt, 
but a conviction of the highest guilt known 
to the law of this or of any country ;. and 
a Sentence of death following that capital 
conviction; and that ignominious sen- 
tence standing unrepealed, though unex- 
ecuted ; sanctioned, nay adopted, by 
the government of this country, because 
suffered to remain unrescinded ; and 
carried into effect, as far as its au- 
thors dared give it operation, by treat- 
ing its object as a criminal, and making 
him owe his escape to mercyi who was 
entitled to absolute acquittal. Accord- 
ingly, what says my learned friend (Mr. 
Tindal), in order to shew that there was 
some foundation for those proceedings? 
He feels that English law will not do ; that 
is quite out of the question ; so does the 
attorney-general. Therefore, forth comes 
their Dutch code ; and up&n it they are 
fain, at least for a season, to rely. They 
say, “ True it is, all this would have been 
too monstrous to be for one instant en- 
dured in any court in England — true, 
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there is nothing like a capital crime com* 
mitted here ; certain it is, if treason had 
been committed by conspiring the death 
of the king, if an overt act had been 
proved, if the very bond of the conspira- 
tors had been produced, aith their seals, 
in court, to convict them of this treason ; 
and if another man, namely, Smith, had 
been proved to have known it, to have 
seen the bond with the seals and the 
names of the conspirators upon it, and 
had been the confidential depositary of 
their secret treasons, and hid done all but 
make himself their accomplice, he might 
have known it, he might have seen its de- 
tails in black and white, he might have 
had it communicated to him by word or 
by writing, he might have had as accurate 
knowledge of it as any man has of his own 
household, and he might have buried the 
.secret in his own breast, so that no one 
should learn it until the design, well ma- 
tured, was at length carried openly into 
execution ; and yet that knowledge and 
concealment, that misprision of treason, 
could not by possibility have subjected 
hiwto capital punishment in any English 
court of justice !** This they know, and 
this they admit; and the question being, 
What shall we do, and how shall we ex- 
press our opinion on the conduct of a 
court-martial, which, having no jurisdic- 
tion with respect to the offence, even if 
the person of the prisoner had beeo under 
tijcir authority, chose to try him over 
whom they had no jurisdiction of what- 
ever offence he might be accused — and 
moreover, to try him capitally for an of- 
fence for which no capital sentence could 
be passed, even if the party had been 
amenable to tlicir jurisdiction, and if, 
when put upon his trial he had at once 
pleaded guilty, and confessed that he had 
committed all he was accused of a hun- 
dred times over ! —This being the question 
before the House, my learned friends being 
called upon to say how we shall deal with 
those who first arrogate to themselves an 
authority utterly unlawful, and then sen- 
tence a man, whom they had no pretence 
for trying, to be hanged for that which 
he never did, but which, had he done it, 
is not a capital crime such being the 
question, the gentlemen on the other side 
feeling the pinch of it, and aware that 
there is no warfant for such a sentence 
in tiftB English law, betake themselves to 
the Dutch, contending that it punishes mis- 
prision with death ! But here my learned 
friend (Mr. Tindal) gets into a difficulty 
VOL. XI. 


with which all his acuteness only enables 
him to see the more clearly that there 
is no struggling, and from which the whole 
resources of his learning have no power 
to extricate him. Nay— -f speak it with 
the most sincere respect for him — 1 was 
not the only person who felt, as he was 
going oh, that in this part of his progress 
he seemed oppressed with the nature of 
his task, and, far from getting over the 
ground with as easy a pace and as firm a 
footstep as usual, he hesitated, and even 
stumbled; as if unaware beforehand of 
the slipperiness of the path, and only sen- 
sible of the kind of work he had under- 
taken when already in the midst of it. 
The difficulty, the insurmountable diffi- 
culty, is this ; You must choose between 
jurisdiction to try at all, and power to 
punish misprision capitally ; both you 
cannot have by the same law. If the 
Dutch law make the crime capital, which 
the English Hoes not, the Dutch law gives 
you no right to try by a military tribunal. 
The English law it was that alone could 
make the court-martial legal ; so, at least, 
the court and the prosecutor say. “ Ne- 
cessity,’^ they assert, “has no law— pro- 
claim martial law, every man is a soldier, 
and amenable to a military court.” They 
may be rigljt in this position, or they may 
be wrong ; but it is their only defence of 
the jurisdiction which they assumed* By 
the law of England, then, not of Holland, 
was the court assembled, According to 
English forms it sate; by English-law 
principles it affected to square its modes 
of proceeding ; to authorities of English 
law it constantly appealed. Here indeed, 
this night, we have heard Dutch jurists 
cited in profusion; the erudite Van 
Schooten, the weighty Voetius, the lumi- 
nous Huber, ornaments of the Batavian 
school— and Dommat, who is neither 
Dutch nor English, but merely French, 
and therefore has as much to do with the 
question, in any conceivable view, as if 
he were a Mogul doctor; yet bis name, 
too, is brandished before us, as if to shew 
the exuberance and variety of the stores 
at the command of m}^ learned friends. 
But, was any whisper of all tliis Holland- 
ish learning ever heard in the court it- 
self? Was it on those worthies that the 
parties themselves relied, for whom the 
fejrtile invention of the gentlen\en opposite 
is now so nimbly forging excuses? No 
such thing. They appealed to the Insti- 
tutes of that far-famed counsellor of jus- 
tice, Blackstone ; the edict of the states- 
O 
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general, commonly called the Mutiny tion from one law, and the capital pun- 
Oct; the Crown Law of that elaborate ishmet\t from the other. Thus according 
commentator of Hotterdamj Hawkins; to him, you must neither proceed entirely 
and the more modern tractate upon £vi- by ihe Dutch, nor yet entirely by the 
dence of my excellent friend, the very English law, but just take from each what 
' learned professor Phillipps of Leyden. It suits your immediate purpose, pursuing 
Is to th^e authorities that the judge-ad- it no further than the necessities of your 
vocate, or rather the many judge-advo- case require. The English law gives you 
cates who were let loose upon the prison- jurisdiction : use it then to open the 
er, constantly make their appeal ; with doors : but, having them thus flung open, 
quotations from these laws and tliese text- allow not to enter the gracious figure of 
writers that they garnish their arguments; English justice, with those forms, the 
and Voet, and Bynkershoeck, and Huber, handmaids that attend her. Make w'ay 
are no more mentioned than if they had for the body of Dutch jurisprudence, and 
never existed, or Guiana had never been enthrone her, surrounded. with her minis- 
*a colony of the Dutch. Thus, then, in ters, ‘the Hubers, and Voets, and Van 
order to get jurisdiction, without which Cootens. Now, this mode of treating a 
you cannot proceed one step, because the difficulty is one of the most ordinary, and 
whole is wrong from the beginning if you among the least excusable, of all so- 
have it not, you must abandon your phisms ; it is that by which, in order to 
'Dutch authors, leave your foreign codes, get rid of an absurdity inherent in any 
and be content with that rude, old-fashion- proposition, we arbitrarily and gratui- 
ed system, part written, part traditional, tously alter its terms, as soon as we per- 
the half-Norman, half-Saxon code, which ceive the contradictory results to which it 
we are wont to respect, under the name necessarily leads ; carving and moulding 
of the old, every-day law of England, our data at pleasure ; not before the argu- 
Without that you cannot stir one step, inent begins, but after the consequences 
Having got your Foot on that, you have are perceived. The alteration suddenly 
something like a jurisdiction, or at least a made, arises, not out of the argument, or 
claim to a jurisdiction, for the court-mar- the facts, or the nature of things; but is 
tial. But, then, what becomes of your made violently, and because there is no 
capital punishment.^ Where is your doing without it ; and it is never thought 
power of putting to death for misprision of till this is discovered. Thus, no one 
Because, the instant you abandon the ever dreamt of calling in the Dutch code 
Dutch law, away goes capital punishment till better lawyers than the court-martial 
for misprision ; and if you acquit this found, that the English law condemned 
court-martial of the monstrous solecism half their proceedings; and then the 
(I purposely avoid giving it a worse name) English was abandoned, uiuil it was per- 
of having pronounced sentence of death ceived iftat the other half stood condt mn- 
for a clergyable offence, you can only do ed by the Dutch, I herefore, a third ex- 
Bo by having recourse to the Dutch law, pedient is resorted to : the law under 
and then away goes the jurisdiction ; — which they claim their justification is to 
so that the one law takes from you the be part Dutch, when that will suit ; part 
junsdictiqn— the authority to try at all; English, when they caifi get on without 
and the other takes away the right to it; something compounded of both, and 
punish as you have punisihed. Between very little like either— shewing to demon- 
the horns of this dilemma I leave my stration, that they acted without any law, 
learned friend. Now, this is no iinmaie- or only set about discovering by what 
rial part of the argument; on the con- law they acted, after their conduct was 
trary, it lies at the foundation of the impeached; and then were forced to 
whole ; and I cannot help thinking, that fabricate a new law to suit their proceed- 
the practised understanding of my learned ings, instead of having squared those 
friend, the attorney-general, perceived its proceedings to any known rule of any ex- 
great importance, and had some misgiv- isting law. To put all such arbitrary as- 
ings that it must prove decisive of the sumptions at once to flight, I need only 
question ; for he applied himself 'to remind the House how the jurists of 
strengthen the weak part, to find some Demerara treated the Dutch law.'*^ Ad- 
way by which he must steer out of the mitting, for argument sake, that the doorfe 
dilemma— some middle course, which of the court were opened by the English 
might enable him to obtain the jurisdic- law giving them jurisdiction, then that by 
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violence the Dutch law was forcec was, however, this difference between the 
through and made to preside, of course two 'that the hon. under-secretary, withf 
we shall find all appeal to English statutes, a gravity quite imposing, described the 
and forms, and common law, cease from great pains he had taken 4o master the 
the 'instant that they have served their details of the subject ; whereas, my learn* 
purpose of giving jurisdiction, and every ed friend avowed that he considered it as 
thing will be conducted upon Dutch prin- a matter which any one might take up at 
^iples. Was it so? Was any mention an odd moment during the debate; that, 
made, from beginning to end, of Dutch accordingly, he had come down to tlie 
rules or Dutch forms? Was there a House perfectly ignorant of the whole 
word quotgd of those works now so glibly (Question, and been content to pick up 
referred to ? Was there a single name what he could while the discussidn went 
pronounced of those authorities, for the on, partly by listening, partly by reading, 
first time cited in this House to-night? I would most readily have taken his word 
Nothing of the kind. All was English for this, as 1 would for any thing else he 
from first to last: all the laws appealed to had chose to assert; but if that had not 
on either side, alt the writers quoted, alt been sufficient, his speech would have 
the principles laid down, without a single proved it to demonstration. If, as he 
exception, were the same that would have says, he came down in a state of entit*e 
been resorted to in any court sitting in ignorance, assuredly he had not mended 
this country ; and the court-martial were his condition by the sort of attention he 
content to rest their proceedings upon might have given to the question in his 
our own law^ and to be an English judica- place — unless a man can be said to 
ture, or to be nothing at all. change his ignorance for the better, by 

Sir, 1 rejoice (well knowing that a gaining a kind of half-blind, left-handed 
legal argument, whether Dutch or Eng- knowledge, which is worse than ignorance, 
lish, or, like the doctrine I have been as it is s^cr to be uninformed than misin* 
combatting, made up of both, is at all formed. In this respect, too, the right 
times very little of a favourite with this hon. secretary of state is his worthy sue- 
House, and less than ever at the hour of cessor; for the pains which he has taken 
the morning to which we are now ap- to inform himself, seem but to have led 
proacliing) that what 1 have said, coupled him the more widely astray. I protest I 
with the more luminous and cogent reasons never in my life witnessed such an elabo* 
which have been urged by my bon. and rate neglect of the evidence, as pervaded 
learned friends, may suffice to settle the the part of his speeph which affected to 
point of law, and relieve me from the discuss it. He appeared to have got as 
necessity of detaining you longer upon far wrong, without the same bias, as my 
so dry a part of the question. My only hon. friend was led by the jaundiced 
excuse for having gone so far into it, is eye with which he naturally enough views 
its intimate connexion with the defence of such questions, from his West-Indian 
the court-martial, of whose case it indeed connexions, and the recollections associ- 
forms the very corner-stone. And now, ated with the place of his birth and the 
in passing to the merits of the inquiry be- scene of his earliest yeai:8. Without any 
fore that court, 1 have to wish that my such excuse from nature, the right hon. 
learned friend, the member for Peter- secretary labours to be in the wrong, and 
borough (Mr. Scarlett) was here in his is eminently successful. His argument' 
place; that, after the example of others against Mr. gmith rests upon the assump- 
w'ho have gone before me, 1 too might, tion, that he had an accurate knowledge 
in my turn, have taken the opportunity of of a plot, which the right hon. secretary 
paying my respects to him. But, if he by another assumption, supposes to have 
has gone himself, he has left a worthy been proved ; and he assumes that Mr. 
representative in the hon. under-secretary Smith hud this knowledge twenty-four 
for colonial affairs, by whom, in the hours before he could possibly have 
quality for which his very remarkable known any thing of the matter. Every 
speech the other night shone conspicuous thing turns upon this ; and whoever has 
mean, an»entire ignorance of the facts read the evidence with attention, is per- 
oj^the case— he is, I will not say out-done, Lfectly aware that this is the fact. Tell 
because that may safely be pronounced roe not of Jacky Reed’s letter, which was 
to be beyond the power of any man, but communicated to him on Monday evening 
almost, if not altogether, equalled* There at six o’clock, or later ! Talk not me 
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of goiog to the coostituted authorities as 
0 oon as he knew of a revolt ! If he had 
known it the night before; if he had been 
aware of the design before the insurrec- 
tion broke out, then indeed there might 
have been some ground for speaking about 
concealment. If he had obtained any 
revious intelligence, though nothing had 
een conhded to him, by a figure of speech 
we might have talked of concealment — 
hardly of misprision. But when did the 
note reach him ? The only discrepancy 
in the evidence is, that one witness says it 
was delivered at six, and he was the bearer 
of it, while another, ascertaining the time 
by circumstances, which are much less 
likely to deceive than the vague recollect- 
ion of an hour, fixes the moment, by say- 
ing that it was at night-fall, half an hour 
later. But take it at the earliest period, 
and let it be six. When did the revolt 
break out? 1 hear it said, at half-past 
six. No such thing ; it broke out at half- 
past three : aye, and earlier. Look at the 
15th page of the evidence, and you will 
find one witness speaking to what happen- 
ed at half-past three, and another at half- 
past four. A most important step had 
then been taken. Quamina and Jack the 
two alleged ringleaders — one of them, 
Jack, unquestionably was the contriver of 
the whole movement, or resolution to 
strike work, or call it what you will ; and 
Quamina was suspected— and I believe 
the suspicion to have been utterly ground- 
less; nor have 1 yet heard, throughout 
the whole proceedings, a word to confirm 
it— ^ut both these men, the rejil and the 
supposed ringleader, had been actually in 
custody fou the revolt, nay, had been both 
arrested for the revolt, and rescued by the 
revolters, two or three hours before the 
letter came into Mr. Smitlfs hands ! It is 
for not disclosing this, which all the world 
knew better than himself, for not telling 
ihem at night what they knew in the 
afternoon, that he is to be bldmed ! Why 
go and communicate to aman that the sun 
is shining at twelve o’clock in the day ? 
Why tell this House that these candles are 
burning; that we are sitting in a great 
crowd, in no very pleasant atmosphere, 
and listening to a tedious speech ? Why 
State thiUgs which were as plain as the 
day-light, and which every one knew 
better and earlier than Mr. Smith hira-^ 
self? He was walking, with his wife 
under his arm, say the witnesses: he 
should have walked away with her, or 
hired a horse and rode to Georgetown, 


says the right hon. secretary. Why, this 
would have been, at the least, only doing 
what was manifestly superfluous, and, 
because superfluous, ridiculous. Bu4 in 
the feeling which then prevailed ; in the 
irritation of men’s minds ; in the exaspe- 
ration towards himself which, I am sorry 
to say, had 'been too plainly manifested; 
I believe such a folly w'ould not have been 
considered as superfluous only; he would 
have been asked, “ Why are you med- 
dling ? what are you interfering about ? 
keep you quiet at your own house ; if you 
are indeed a peaceable missionary, don’t 
enter into quarrels you have no concern 
in, or busy yourself with other people’s 
matters.” Answers of that kind he had 
received before : rebuffs had been given 
him of a kind which might induce him to 
take an opposite course. Not a fortnight 
previous to that very night he had been 
so treated. I, for one, am not the man 
to marvel that he kept himself still at his 
house, instead of going forth to tell tales 
which all the world knew, and to give in- 
formation extremely unlike that which 
the evidence would have communicated 
to the hon. under-secretary, if he had 
read it correctly ; and to the member for 
Peterborough, if he had read it at all. 
It would have informed no one, because 
all knew’ it. 

But, says the right hon. gentleman, w hy 
did not this missionary, if lie would not 
fly to the destruction of his friends upon 
some vague surmise — if he would not 
make haste to denounce his flock upon 
rumour or suspicion — if he would not 
tell, that which he did" not know— if lie 
would not communicate a treason which 
probably bad no existence, which certainly 
did not to his knowledge exij«t — if lie 
would not disclose secrets which no man 
had entrusted to him — if he would not 
betray a confidence which no moria) had 
ever reposed in him — (for that is the state 
of the case up to the delivery of Jucky 
Reed’s letter ; that is the precise state of 
the case at the time of receiving the let- 
ter) — if he did not please to do all these 
impossibilities, there was one possibility, 
it seems, and that mentioned for the first 
time to-night (1 know not when it was 
discovered), which l)e might do : Why 
did he not go forth into the field, when 
the negroes were all there, 'rebellious and 
inarms — some arrested and rescued, others 
taken by the insurgents and carried back 
into the woods— why did he not proceed 
where he could not take a step, according 
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to the same authority that suggests such 
an operation, without seeing multitudes 
of martial slaves — why not, in this fa- 
vou4'able state of things, at this very op- 
portune moment, at a crisis so auspicious 
for the exertions of a peaceful missionary 
among his enraged flock — why not greedily 
seize such a moment, to reason with them, 
to open his Bible to them, to exhort them 
and instruct them and catechize them, 
and, in fine, take all those steps which 
for having pursued, in a^ season of pro- 
found tranquillity, he was brought into 
peril of his life 1 — why not now renew 
that teaching and preaching to them, for 
which, and for nothing else, he was con- 
demned to death, his exhausted frame 
subjected to lingering torture, and his 
memory blighted witli the name of traitor 
and felon I Why, he was wise in not do- 
ing this ! If he had made any such un- 
seasonable and wild attempts, we might 
now think it only folly, and might be dis- 
posed to laugh at tlie ridiculous project ; 
but at that momeiit of excitement, when 
the exasperation of his enemies had waxed 
to such a height as he knew it to have 
reached against him, and men’s minds 
were in a state of feverish alarm that made 
each one deem every other he met his 
foe, and all who were in any manner of 
W'ay connected with plantations fancied 
they saw the very head and ringleader of 
their common enemy in whatever bore the 
shape ,of a Christian pastor — (this Mr. 
Smith knew”, indej)eiKleiit of his personal 
experience, independent of experience 
the most recent — experience within the | 
last Ibrtnight from the time when such j 
courses arc pointed out as rational, nay, 
obvious and necessary) — but if, with only 
his own general knowledge of the state of 
society, the recollection of what had hap- 
pened to him in former times, and the im- 
pression which every page of his journal 
proves to have been the genuine result oT 
all he saw daily passing before his eyes — 
if, in such a crisis, and with this know- 
ledge, he had fared forth upon the hope- 
less errand of preaching peace, when the 
cutlasses of the insurgents were gleaming 
in his eyes, J say he would not merely 
have exposed himself to the just imputa- 
tion of insanity from the candid and re- 
flecting, but Jiave encountered, and for 
that reason encountered, the persecutions 
or those who now, with monstrous incom* 
sistency, blame him for not employing his 
pastoral authority to restrain a rebellious 
multitude, and who pursued him to the 


death for teaching his flock the lessons of 
forbearance and peace [hear, hear]. ^ 
Sir, 1 am told that it is unjust to con* . 
sure the court-martial so vehemently as I 
propose doing in the motion,before you : 
and, really, to bear gentlemen talk of it, 
one would imagine that it charged enor- 
mous crimes in direct terms. Some have 
argued as if murder were plainly imputed 
to the court: They have confounded 
together the different parts of the argu- 
ment urged in support of the motion, and 
then imported into the motion itself* that 
confusion, ♦the w^ork of their own brains. 
But even if the accusations of which they 
complain had been preferred in the speeches 
that introduced or supported the propo- 
sition, could any thing be conceived more 
grossly absurd than to decide as if you 
were called upon lo adopt or reject the 
speeches, and not the motion, which alone 
is the subject of tbe^ vote ? Truly this 
would be a mode of reasoning surpassing 
any thing the most unfair and illogical 
that 1 have ever heard attempted even in 
this place, w^here I have certainly heard 
reasonings not to be met with elsewhere. 
The motion conveys a censure, I admit ; 
but in my humble opinion, a temperate 
and a mitigated censure. The law has 
been broken; justice has been outraged. 
Wlioso believes not in tin's, let him not 
vote for the motion. But whosoever be- 
lieves that a gross bread) of the law has 
been committed ; that a flagrant violation 
of justice has been perpetrated ! is it ask- 
ing too much at the hands of that man, to 
demand that he honestly speak his mind, 
and record his sentiments by his vote ? In 
former times, this house of patliament has 
not scrupled to express, in words far more 
stringent than any you are now required 
to adopt, its sense of proceedings display- 
ing the triumph of oppression over the 
law. When there came before the legis- 
lature a casQ. remarkable in itself ; for its 
consequences yet more momentous ; re- 
sembling the present in many points; to 
the very letter in some things resembling 
it — I mean, the trial of Sidney — did our 
illustrious predecessors within these walls 
shrink back from the honest and manly 
declaration of their opinion in words suited 
to the occasion and screen themselves be- 
hind such tender phrases as are this night 
•resorted to, — Don’t be too violent — pray 
be civil — do be gentle— there has only 
been a man murdered, nothing more^a 
total breach of all law, to be sure ; aa'Ut< 
ter contempt, no doubt, of justice, and 
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!&very thmg Hke it| in form as .well sis in 
substance ; but that’s all : surely, then, 
MU will be meek, and patient, and fbr- 
b^ring, as were the Demerara judges to 
this poor missionary; agaitist whom, if 
somewhat Was done, a great deni more 
was meditated than they durst openly per- 
l^rate; but who, being condemned to 
die in despite of law and evidence, was 
only put to death by slow and wanton se- 
verity !*’ In those days no such language 
was holden. On that memorable occa- 
sion, plain terms were not deemed too 
strong when severe truth was to be re- 
corded. The word “ murder” was used, 
because the deed of blood had been done* 
The word “ murder” was not reckoned too 
uncourtly, in a place where decorum is 
studied somewhat more scrupulously than 
even here : on the journals of the other 
House stands the appointment of lords 
4:oiamittees, “ to inquire of the advisers 
and prosecutors or the murder of lord 
IRtisSell and colonel Sidney and their 
lordships make a report, upon which the 
statute is passed to reverse those execra- 
ble attainders. 1 will not enter into any 
detailed comparison of the two cases, 
which might be thought fanciful ; but I 
would remind the House, that no legal 
evidence was given of Mr. Smith’s hand- 
writing in his journal, any more than of 
Sidney’s in his manuscript Discourse on 
Government. Every lawyer, who reads 
4he trial, must at once perceive this. The 
witness who swears to Mr. Smith’s hand, 
cannot say that he ever saw him write ; 
and when asked how he knows, the court 
aay “ that question is unnecessary, be- 
cause he said he knows the hand !” al- 
though all the ground of knowledge he had 
atated wasjiaving received letters from him, 
without a syllable of having afterwards 
seen him to ascertain that they were his, 
or having written in answer to them, or 
otherwise acted upon them. Now, in 
Sidney’s case there was an endorsement 
.'On bills of exchange produced, and those 
bills had been paid ; nevertheless parlia- 
ment pronounced his conviction murder/ 
•for this,' among other reasons, that such 
evidence had been received. The out- 
rageous contempt of the most established 
•rules of evidence, to which 1 am alluding, 
was indeed committed hy a court of four- 
teen military officers, ignorant of the law ^ 
•but, tluit their own deficiencies might be 
rgupplied, they had joined with them the 
legal authority of the colony. Why, 
Uiey not avail. themselves of Mr. 


President Wray’s knowledge and expe- 
rience ? Why did they over-rule by their 
numbers what he must have laid down to 
them as the law ? 1 agree entirely lyith 

my learned friend (Mr. Scarlett), that the 
President must have protested strenuously 
against such proceedings. 1 take for 
granted,, as a matter of course, that be re- 
sisted them to the utmost of his power. 
My learned friend and 1 have too good an 
opinion of that learned judge, and are too 
well persuaded of his skill in our common 
profession, to have a doubt in our minds 
of his being as much astonished at those 
strange things as any man who now bears 
of them ; and far more shocked, because 
they were done before his eyes; and, 
though really in spite of his efforts to pre- 
vent them, yet clothed in outward ap- 
pearance with the sanction of his author- 
ity. 

In Sidney’s case, another ground of 
objection at the trial, and of reprobation 
ever afterwards, was the seizure and pro- 
duction of his private manuscript, which 
he described, in eloquent and touching 
terms, as containing “ sacred truths and 
hints that came into bis mind, and were 
designed for the cultivation of his under- 
standing, nor intended to be as yet made 
public.” Eecollect the seizure and pro- 
duction of the missionary’s journal ; to 
which the same objection and the same 
reprobation is applicable : with this only 
difference, that Sidney avowed the inten- 
tion of eventually publishing his discourse, 
while Mr. Smith’s papers were prepared 
to meet no mortal eye but his own. In 
how many other particulars do these two 
memorable trials agree ? The preamble 
of the act rescinding the attainder seems 
almost framed to describe the proceedings 
of the court at Demerara. Admission of 
hearsay evidence ; allowing matters to 
be law for one party, and refusing to 
the other the benefit of the same law ; 
wresting the evidence against the pri- 
soner ; permitting proof by comparison of 
hands — all these enormities are to be found 
in both causes. 

But, Sir, the demeanour of the judges 
after the close of the proceedings, 1 grieve 
to say it, completes the parallel. The 
chief justice who presided, and whom a 
profligate government made the instru- 
ment of Sidney’s destruction, it is stated 
La our most common books— Collins, aqd 
1 believe slso Rapin— -“when he allowed 
the account of the trial to be published, 
carefully made such akerations and sup- 
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pressions as might shew his own conduct 
in a more favourable light.’’ That judge 
was Jeffries, of immortal memory ! who 
will be known to all ages as the chief — not 
certainly of ignorant and inexperienced 
men, for he was an accomplished lawyer, 
/md of undoubted capacity — ^but as the 
chief and head of unjust and cruel and 
corrupt judges. There, in that place, shall 
Jeffries stand hateful to all posterity, while 
England etands ; but there he would not 
have stood, and his name might have come 
down to us with far other and less appro- 
priate distinction, if our forefathers, who 
sat in this House, had consented to fritter 
away the expression of their honest indig* 
nation, to mitigate the severity of that re- 
cord which should carry their hatred of 
injustice to their children’s children — if, 
instead of deeming it their most sacred 
duty, their highest glory, to speak the 
truth of privileged oppressors, careless 
whom it might strike, or whom offend, 
they had only studied how to give the 
least annoyance, to choose the most 
courtly language, to hold the kindest and 
most conciliating tone towards men who 
shewed not a gleam of kindness, concilia- 
tion, courtesy, no, nor bare justice, nor 
any semblance or form of justice, when 
they had their victim under their dominion. 
Therefore it is, that I cannot agree to 
this previous question. Rather let me be 
met by a direct negative : it is the man- 
lier course. I could have wished that the 
government had still screwed up their 
courage to the sticking-place,” where for 
a moment it perched the first night of the 
debate, when by the hon. gentleman from 
the colonial department we were told, that 
he could not consent to meet this motion 
in any way but the most triumphant — a 
decided negative. [Mr. Wilmot Horton. 
— “No!’’] — I beg the hon. member’s 
pardon. 1 was not present at the time, 
but took my account of what passed frorfi 
others, and from the usual channels of in- 
telligence. I understood that he had 
given the motion a direct negative. [Mr. 
Wilmot Horton.— “ I said no such thing ; 
I said 1 should give my dissent to the mo- 
tion without any qualification.”] — I was 
not bred up in the Dutch scliools, nor 
have practised in the court of Demerara ; 
and 1 confess^my inability to draw the nice 
distinction, so acutely taken by the hon. 
getitleman, between a direct negative, and 
a dissent without any qualification. In 
my plain judgment, unqualified dissent is 
that frame of mind which begets a direct 


negative. Well, then, call it which you 
will, I prefer, as more intelligible and 
more consistent, the direct negative, or 
unqualified dissent. What is the meaning 
of this “previous question,” which the 
right hon. secretary has to night substw 
tuted for it ? Plainly this : there is mui^ 
to blame on both sides ; and, for fiear of 
withholding justice from either party, we 
must do injustice to both. That is exactly 
the predicament in which the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition would place the 
government and the House with respect 
to West-lndian interests. But wh^t can 
be the reason of all this extraordirtery 
tenderness towards the good men of Do- 
merara ? Let us only pause for a mooient# 
and consider what it can mean. How 
striking a contrast does this treatment of 
those adversaries of his majesty’s ministert 
afford to the reception which we often- 
times meet with from them here ! 1 have 
seen, in my short experience, many mo* 
tions opposed by the gentlemen opposite, 
andrejectedby the House, merely because 
they were accompanied by speeches un- 
palatable to them and their majorities. I 
have seen measures of the greatest impor- 
tance, and to which no other objection 
whatever was made, flung *out, only be^ 
cause propounded by Opposition men, and 
recommended by what were called fac- 
tious arguments. 1 remember myself once 
moving certain resolutions upon the com- 
mercial policy of the country, all of which 
have, I think, either been since adopted 
by the ministers (andl thank them for it), 
or are in the course ofi being incorporated 
with the law of the state. At the time, 
there was qo objection urged to the pro- 
positions themselves — indeed, the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer professed his en- 
tire concurrence with my doctrines— and, 
as I then said, I had much rather see his 
good works than hear his profession of 
faith, I am now happy that he has appeal- 
ed to this test of bis sincerity, and given 
me what 1 asked — the best proof that the 
government entirely approved of the mea- 
sures 1 recommended. But, upon what 
grounds were they resisted at the. time ? 
Why, nine parts m ten of the arguments 
1 was met by, consisted of complaints, that 
I had introduced them with a factious 
speech, intermixed them with party to- 
pics, and combined with the commercial 
part of the subject a censure upon the 
foreign policy of the government, Wbidi 
has since been, I thii^, also wdl-nigh 
given up by themselves. Now, then, how 
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have the Denicrara men entitled tliera- 
aelves to the especial protection and fa- 
VDur of those same ministers ? Have they 
shewn any signal friendship, or courtesy, 
or decent retrpcct, towards his majesty’s 
government ? Far enough from it. I be- 
lieve the gentlemen opposite have very 
seldom had to bear such violence of attack 
from this side of the House, bad though 
we be, as from their Guiana friends. 1 
suspect they have not in any quarter had 
to encounter so much bitterness of oppo- 
sition as from their new favourites, whom 
they are so fearful of displeasing. Little 
tenderness, or indeed forbearance, have 
they shewn towards the government which 
anxiously cherishes them. They have 
hel(i public meetings to threaten all but 
separation; they have passed a vote of 
censure upon one minister by name ; and, 
that none might escape, another upon the 
whole administration in a mass : and the 
latest accounts of their proceedings left 
them contriving plans in the most factious 
spirit, in the very teeth of the often avow- 
ed policy of the government, for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting all missions and ex> 
pelling all missionaries from the settle- 
ment. Sir, missions and missionaries may 
divide the opinions of men in any other 
part of our dominions but the slave colo- 
nies, and the most opposite sentiments 
may honestly and conscientiously be en- 
tertained upon their expediency ; but in 
those countries it is not the question, whe- 
ther you will have missionary teachers or 
no, but, whether you will have teachers at 
all or no. The question is not, shall the 
negroes be taught by missionaries, but, 
shall they or shall they not be taught at 
all ? For it is the unvarying result of all 
men’s experience in those parts, members 
of the Establishment as well as Dissenters 
•—nay, the most absolute opinions on re- 
cord, and the most strongly expressed, 
have come from Churchmen — that there 
is but this one way practicable of attempt- 
ing the conversion of these poor heathens. 
With what jealousy, then, ought we to 
regard any efforts, but especially bjr the 
constituted authorities who bore a part in 
those proceedings, to frustrate the posi- 
tive orders for the instruction of the slaves, 
not only given by his majesty’s govern- 
ment, but recommended by this House — 
a far higher authority as it is, higher still, 
as it might be, if it but dared now and 
then to have a will of its own, and, upon 
questioQB of paramount importance, to 
exercise fearlessly an unbiassed judgment? 


To obtain the interposition of this au- 
thority for the protection of those who 
alone will, or can, teach the negroes, is 
one object of the motion upon wliicji I 
shall now take the sense of the House. 
The rest of it relates to the case of the 
individual who has been persecuted. The 
right hon. gentleman seems much disposed 
to quarrel with the title of martyr, which 
has been given him. For my own part, 
[ have no fault to find with it ; .because I 
deem that man to deserve the name, as in 
former times h6 would have reaped the 
honours of martyrdom, who willingly suf- 
fers for conscience. Whether 1 agree 
with him or not in his tenets, 1 respect his 
sincerity, I admire his zeal ; and when, 
through that zeal, a Christian minister has 
been brought to die the death, I would 
have his name honoured and holden in 
everlasting remembrance. His blood 
cries from the ground — but not for ven- 
geance I He expired, not imprecating 
curses upon his enemies, but praying for 
those who had brought him to an un- 
timely grave. It cries aloud for justice to 
his memory, and for protection to those 
who shall tread in his footsteps, and— 
tempering their enthusiasm by discretion ; 
uniting with ilicir zeal knowledge; for- 
bearance witli firmness ; patience to avoid 
giving offence, with courage to meet op- 
pression, and to resist when the powers 
of endurance are exhausted— shall prove 
themselves worthy to follow him, and w'or- 
thy of the cause for which he suffered. If 
theirs is a holy duty, it is ours to shield 
them, in discharging it, from that injustice 
which hae persecuted the living and blast- 
ed the memory of the dead, [cheers.] 

Sir, it behoves this House to give a 
memorable lesson to the men who have so 
demeaned themselves. Speeches in a 
debate will be of little avail. Arguments 
on either side neutralize each other. Plain 
speaking on the one part, met by ambig- 
uous expressions — half censure, half ac- 
quittal, betraying the wish to give up, but 
with an attempt at an equivocal defence 
—will carry out to the West Indies a 
motley aspect; conveying no definite or 
intelligible expression, incapable of com- 
manding respect, and leaving it extremely 
doubtful wliether those things, wliich all 
men are agreed in reprobating, have 
actually been disapproved of or not. Upon 
this occasion, most eminently, a discus- 
sion is nothing, unless followed up by a 
vote to promulgate with authority what 
is admitted to be universally felt. That 
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vote M called for, in tenderness to the 
West Indians themselves— in fairness to 
those other colonies which have not 
shared the guilt of Deroerara. Out of a 
just regard to the interests of the West-In- 
dian body, who, I rejoice to say, have kept 
aloof from this question, as if desirous to 
escape the shame when they bore no part 
in the crime, this lesson must now> be 
taught by the voice of parliament — that 
the motheV country will at length make 
her authority respected— jt hat the rights 
of property are sacred, but the rules of 
justice paramount and inviolable — that 
the claims of the slave owner are admitted 
but the dominion of parliament indispu- 
table— that we are sovereign alike over 
the White and the Black ; and though we 
may for a season, and out of regard for 
the interests of both> suffer men to hold 
property in their fellow-creatures, we 
never, for even an instant of time, forget 
that they are men^ and the fellow-subjects 
of their masters— that, if those masters 
shall still hold the same perverse course 
— if, taught by no experience, warned by 
no auguries, scared by no menaces from 
parliament, or from the Crown administer- 
ing those powers which parliament invo- 
ked it to put forth — but, blind alike to the 
duties, the interests, and the perils of 
their situation, they rush headlong through 
infamy to destruction ; breaking promise 
after promise made to delude us ; leaving 
pledge after pledge unredeemed, extorted 
by the pressure of the passing occasion ; 
or only, b}' laws passed to be a dead letter, 
for ever giving such an elusory perform- 
ance as adds mockery to breach of faith; 
—yet a little delay^ ; yet a little longer of 
this unbearable trifling with the commands 
of the parent state, and she will stretch 
out her arm, in mercy, not in anger to 
those deluded men themselves ; exert at 
last her undeniable authority ; vindicate 
the just rights, and restore the tarnished 
honour of the English name ! 

The previous question being put, ^Tbat 
the question be now put*’^thq House 
divided: Ayes 146. Noes 193. Majority 
against Mr. Brougham’s motion 47. 


List of the Minority, 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Acland, sir T, * 
Allen, J. II. 

Anson, sir G. 

Astley, sir J. D. . 
Barham, J. F. 

Barret, S. M. 

VOL. XI. 


Belgrave, vise. 
Benet, J. 

Benyon, B. 

Birch, J. 

Blake, sir F. 
Boaghton, shr W. 
Brougham, II. 


Brown, J. 
Brownlow, C. 
Burden, sir F. 

Bury, vise. 
Butterworth, J. 
Byng, G. 

Calcraft, J. 

Calcraft, J. fl. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Calvert, C. 

Calvert, N. 

Carter, J, 
Cjfvendish, lord G. 
Cavendish, C. 
Cavendish, II. 
Chaloner, R. 
Chamberlayne, W. 
Clifton, vise. 
Coke,T. W. jun. 
Corbett,* P. 

Cradock, S. 

Creevy, T. 
Davenport, D. 
Davies, T. II. 
Denison, W. J.' 
Denman, T. 
Dickenson, W. 
Duucannon, vise, 
Dundas, hon. F. 
Dundas, C. 
Ebrington, vise. 

Ellis, bon. G. A. 
Ellison, C. 

Evans, W. 

Farrand, R. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fitzgerald, rt. hon. M 
Fitzroy, lord J. 

Ford, M. . 
Gaskill,B. 

Gordon, R. 

Graham, S. 

Grattan, J. 

Griffiths, J.W. 
Grosvenor, hon, R. 
Guise, sir B. W, 
Gurney, R. H. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heron, sir R. 
Heygate, aid. 
Hobhouse, J. C, 
Honywood, W. P. 
Hurst, R. 

Hutchinson, hon. 

C. 

Inglis, sir R, 

Jervoise, G. P. 
Johnes, J. 

Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, J. F. 
Knight, R. 

Lambton, J, G. 
Lawley, T. 

Leader, W. 

Lennard, T.p. 
Leycester, R. 
Maberly, John 
4 P 


Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J.; 
Maddocks, W. A. 
Maijoribanks, S, ' 
Maxwell, J, 

Monck, J. B. 
Newman, R. W. 
Nonrianby, vise. 
Nugent, lord 
Ord, W. 

Oxmantown, lord 
Palmer, C, 

Palmer, C. F. 
Pares, T. 

Parnell, sir H. 
Pelham, C?F. - 
Philips, G. 

Philips, G. R. 
Powlett, hon# W. 
Poyntz, W. J. , * 
Proby, hpn. G, ’L 
Pryse, Pryse 
Pym, F. 

Ramsden, J. C. 
Rice, S. 

Rickford, W. 
Roberts, col. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rowley, sir W* 
Rumbold^ C. 
Russell, lord G. W. 
Russell, lord J. 
Ryder, rt. hon. R. 
Scott, J. 

Sebright, sir J. 
Sefton, earl of 
Smith, A. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, O. 

Smith, S. 

Smith, hon. R. 
Smith, W. 

Smyth, ( W estmeath) 
Stanley, ho«. E. 
Staunton, sirG. 
Town^hend, ford C. 
Tulk, C. A. 

Wall, C. B. 
Warre,J.A. 

Webb, E. 

Wharton J. 

White, col. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitbread, W. 
Whitmore, W. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wilbrahara, E. B. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, sir R. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, sir K. 
Wilson, W.C. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, alderman 
Wrottesley, sir J. 
Yorke, sir Joseph 
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/ , TELLERS* Newport, sir J. 

Buxton, T. F. Price, H. 

liushin^on, Dr- . Portman, £. 

PAIRED ot¥, ‘Taylor, M. A. 

Coke, T. W. (Norfolk) Tavistock, marquis 
Grenfell, Pascoe Stewart, W. (Armagn) 

Gurqpy, H. Stanley, lord 

]tllilton, vise. Hamilton, lord 

Mostyn, sir T. Browne, D. 

Money, W. T. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday^ June 14. 

County Courts Bill.] Lord lledes- 
dale mpved the second reading of this bill. 
The main object of it was, he said, to fa- 
cilitote the Recovery of Debts at a Small 
Expense, the expense being proportioned 
to the amount of the debt. 

Lord EUenborougk opposed the bill ; 
which was, he said, a greater mass of ab- 
surdity than ever before was formed into 
the shape of a law. The object of it was, 
quite unattainable. If it were attainable 
to enable a creditor to recover small debts 
at a little cost, he did not think it would 
be advisable. Such a law would only 
make tradesinen lax in giving credit, and 
the poor ready to take it, and thereby oc- 
casion a great deal of mischief to both. 
To give facility to recover debts would 
enable an unjust creditor to make debtors 
pay more than they owed, and frequently 
to compel others to pay sums which they 
did not owe. He besought their lordships 
to look well at the principle, as well as the 
absurd enactments of the bill, before they 
passed it into a law. He objected to the 
geographical divisions in it. Some of the 
assessors would have to be perpetually on 
horseback ; and as the olHce was regulated 
at present, no respectable member of the 
bqr would become assessor. He objected 
also to the bill, that it did not provide 
compensation foi^ those whose interests 
were affected by it ; and amongst others, 
the lord chief justice of the King’s-bench, 
whose salary had not been raised with 
those of the other judges, in consequence 
of the very emoluments which the present 
measure would destroy. If ministers, 
however, approved of the bill, a committee 
should be appointed to arrange the com- 
pensations but he thought it ought to be 
postponed until next session. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted, tffat 
some such measure as the present watt 
necqs8afy> but agreed in thinking, that an 
inquiry should take place, with a view to 
the compensation of those who had just 
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claims to it. He conceived, therefore, that 
it would be desirable to let the bill stand 
over till the next session. 

Lord Redesdnle expressed himself will- 
ing to withdraw the bill on the Under- 
standing suggested. 

Lord EUenborougk then moved, that the 
bill should be read a second time that day 
six months, which was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday y June 14. 

Historical Painting — Petition of 
R. B. Haydon for encouragement.] 
Mr. Lamhton said, he rose to present a 
petition on the subject of the hne arts, 
from Mr. Benjamin Robert Hay don, an 
individual known for his talents as well as 
his misfortunes. The latter, he believed, 
were occasioned by no fault of his own, 
but by an enthusiastic attachment to the 
branch of art to which he had devoted 
himself, but which, however, it might 
lead to posthumous fame, could never, in 
this country, under existing circumstan- 
ces, be cultivated w’ith profit. A learned 
friend (Mr. Brougham) had, on a former 
occasion, presented a petition from Mr. 
Haydon, directing the attention of par- 
liament to the art of historical painting ; 
and that wdvich he was now about to pre- 
sent referred to the same subject. He 
would state tlve substance of the petition. 
It set forth, that historical painting was 
less encouraged than any other branch of 
the art, altliough the Royal Academy and 
the British Gallery were established for 
the purpose of fostering and encouraging 
it. It was impossible that historical paint- 
ing could be cultivated, unless it received 
public patronage. In Greece and in 
Italy, historical painting obtained public 
as well as private patronage : in Holland it 
received private patronage only. It was 
unnecessary to point out the difference 
between the two schools. It was only 
since the foundation of the Boyal Aca- 
demy, tlrat students in this country had 
been afforded the means of pursuing their 
studies to advantage. The late king 
had been a great encourager of historical 
painting, having introduced some work of 
that nature into every church or chapel over 
which he, had any coiltrcl. But, in the 
course of time» the want of patronage was 
so strongly felt, that historical painting 
had nearly fallen into entire disrepute. In 
1804, the British Gallery was established 
by private iobecriptioDi upon the priA»> 
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d'ple of excluding aill portraiu from the 
exhibitions there. An application was 
made to the then chancellor of the £x« 
clieqper, Mr. Perceval, to grant, some pe- 
cuniary assistance to the Institution, to 
enable the governors to purchase histori- 
cal paintings ; but the application was 
resisted, on the ground, that the country 
was then engaged in an expensive war. 
Since that time^ historical painting had 
been left to the patronage of private indi- 
viduals alone. Private individuals, how- 
ever, found it impossible to*purcbase large 
historical paintings, and therefore confined 
their purchases to cabinet pictures. I'he 
public exhibition of the Elgin marbles 
and the Angerstein gallery would be an 
incitement to English artists to emulate 
the greatness of the works which were 
comprised in those collections. After 
observing that in Italy and Greece the 
purchase of works of art had been directed 
by the governments, the petition con- 
cluded by calling upon parliament to imi- 
tate that example, and to vote a sum of 
money to be expended in the purchase 
of historical paintings. The hon. mem- 
ber said, that he cordially concurred in 
the sentiments which were expressed in 
the petition. He was rejoiced that the 
House had voted for the buying of the 
Angerstein gallery, but he lioped that 
they would not stop at that point. If 
government merely set those works before 
our artists, without afibrding them the 
means of competing with iJiem, they 
would only excite hopes that must be dis- 
appointed. If the object of government 
in the purchase of the Angerstein collec- 
tion had been merely to gratify the sight- 
seeing public, they would stop with what 
they had done ; but if they wished to 
make British artists emulate the magnifi- 
cent works which had been placed. before 
them, they would follow up the good work 
by an annual grant to be appropriated 
to the purchase of historical paintings. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Breach of Privilege— Mr. Gour- 
LAY.] The Speaker said, he had to sub- 
mit to the consideration of the House a 
letter that he had Received * from Dr. 
Muuro and sir G. Tuthill, who, at his 
desire, had visited Mr. Gourl^, at pre- 
sent, by the Orders of that House, in 
the custody of the Serjeant at Arms. 

The letter was read as follows:— Sir; 
In obedience to your commands, we have 
had several interviews with Mr, Robert < 


Gourlay, for the purpose of attcettatnin^ 
the state of his mind. And now, after 
repeated conversations with him; after 
hearing him detail many of the principid 
events of his life; and after carefully con- 
sidering what he has recently written ; if 
«i8 our opinion that his mind has at different^ 
periods exhibited proofs of unsoundness, i 
that he was of unsound mind on Friday^ 
last, when he assaulted a member of the 
House, and that he continuef in the sam& 
state. “We have the honour to remain. 
Sir, &c. Edward Thomas Monro, M. D.; 
George L. Tuthill, M. D.” 

Mr. Canning said, that after what thet 
House had just heard, it was hardly ex- 
pedient to follow the usual course of callr 
ing the individual to the bar [heat' 
hear], A great difficulty from thencoi 
arose, respecting the manner of disposin^^ 
of this unfortunate man. He apprehended, 
however, that the most humane course 
would be, to detain him, without making 
any further order upon his case, until his, 
friends should be consulted. * 

Reversal of Attainders.] Mr. 
Secretary Peel said, that it became neces* 
sary for him, in the discharge of his duty, 
to move the first reading of five bills for 
the Reversal of Attainders, for which bills 
his majesty had been graciously pleased 
to signify his assent. The first bill was 
for reversing the attainder of lord Staf- 
ford, and .with respect to that bill he 
wished it to be understood as the repara- 
tion for an act of injustice. The restora- 
tion of the other titles stood upon a dif- 
ferent footing, for they were all acts of 
grace and favour. In addition to lord.^ 
Stafibrd’s bill, he had to propose the usual 
course of reading the bills for reversing 
the attainder of the earl of Mar, vis- 
counts Kenmure and Strathallan, and ba- 
ron Nairn. 

Mr. Ahercromhy said, that, as a nativor 
of Scotland, he could not allow this op* 
portunity to pass of testifying his cordiah 
approbation of the course taken by bis 
majesty in reversing these attai^ers^ 
The restoration of the earl of Mar to. the 
ancient title of his ancestors would be 
hailed with gratitude by the people of 
Scotland. 

Sir t/. Mackintosh said, that in the case* ' 
of lord Stafford, his majesty was per-i 
forming a memorable act of national jua^ 
lice, and in the case of the Scotch peerg,^ 
one of royal clemency. There was aome- 
thing most affecting in the former, frottiji 
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the exaipple' of retributive justice, which 
it,heldf^rth i44> years after the iniliction 
of murder by the aworJ of-law, at a mo> 
ment wh^ pasaion had poisoned and sub- 
verted the ;mqral attributes of justice. 
With reference to the Scottish attainders, 
jbe ivas one of those who held that every 
punishment of the descendants of crinii- 
nala. for acts in which they could be no 
parties, was cruel and unjust. He hoped, 
that at som^ future period, his majesty 
would be pleased to obliterate the last 
xemaining traces of these attainders, from 
those families who now innocently suffered 
from them. 

Captain Bruce regretted that, with the 
warmest approbation of the principle of 
these bills, he could not praise that selec- 
tion which took the taint from the blood 
of the lineal descendants of the parties 
who had first suffered, while the collateral 
branches of others whose descent was 
ure in their own line were still thought 
t to* be excluded from his majesty’s 
face. Such was his own case : he was 
escended from a collateral branch of the 
family of lord Burleigh, and the attain* 
der alone prevented that title from de- 
volving upon him. When his majesty 
was in Scotland, he had felt it his duty to 
present a petition for tlie reversal of his 
family attainder ; and he had never since 
heard why this partial restoration of hon- 
ours was selected. He yielded to no man 
in loyalty to the House of Hanover, and 
most painfully did he feel the distinction 
by which he suffered on the present occa- 
sion. Though the blood from which he 
was collaterally descended from lord 
Burleigh, ^who died without issue, was 
pure and untainted, yet still was he, and 
those who were to succeed him, excluded 
from the royal grace. M^as that exclusion 
to be perpetuated ? [Cries of “ hear."] 
He hoped that on some future occasion, his 
case, and that of others similarly placed, 
would be considered by the Crown with 
grace and favour. 

Lord Binning said, there was much 
worthy of consideration in what had fallen 
from his hon. friend, and he trusted it 
would meet with the attention it deserved 
in the proper quarter ; particularly as^ by 
the old Scottish law, the claims of a col- 
'lateral branch were not estreated by 
forfeiture. Connected as he himself w{U 
with the peerage of Scotland, it was a 
source of unaffected pleasure to see the 
anciefit and illustrious bouse of Mar re- 
ared to its honpurs. 
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Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was satis- 
factory to receive from all parts of the 
House the admission, that the selection 
was made without the remotest influence 
of party feelings. There remained but 
two modes of proceeding ; either an indis- 
criminate reversal of all the attainders, op 
a selection. To the first mode, there were 
found objections, almost insurmountable. 
Indeed, some of tliose, lineally descended, 
did not, on considerations of property, 
wish for the extension of the bounty to 
them. In making a choice, government 
found the necessity of selecting those 
respecting whom no doubt existed regard- 
ing the original patent, as well as those 
who were desirous of preferring their 
claims.' As the restoration of blood was, 
in the language of the law, a matter of 
grace and favour, he should not enter into 
any further explanation on the subject, 
except to observe, that no duty could be 
more pleasant than that which' jiad thus 
devolved upon him. As accidentally, the 
bill for the reversal of the attainder of the 
earl of Mar was the last brought in, he 
begged just to remark, that that earldom 
was one of the most ancient in the king- 
dom ; and, according to lord Hailes, exisU 
ed before any records of parliament. 

The bills were read a second time. 

Land Tax Redemption Bill.] Mr. 
Maherlyy in moving that the report on this 
bill be brought up, took occasion to review 
the acts relaiive to the Land-tax from its 
first imposition, down to tlie period when 
it was made perpetual by Mr. Pitt. After 
condemning the act which fixed the land- 
tax on the landed interest in perpetuity, 
and after pointing out the impolicy of 
fixing the price of its redemption at an 
exorbitant rate, he proceeded to state, 
that the present bill was intended to re- 
duce the price of the redemption to such 
a rate as would be consistent with the 
existing state of the money-market. It 
would also provide for the payment of 
that price in ready money, and not by 
instalments, and for its application not to 
the funded but to the unfunded debt. Ho 
contended that if his plan were adopted, 
the chancellor of the Exchequer would, in 
all probability, be able, in the course of the 
next two years, to apply 84,000,000/. to 
the reduction of the unfunded debt ; a 
Circumstance which in case of hostilities 
would be of incalculable benefit. It 
would also afford the means of diminiahingi 
taxes to the amount of five millions, 
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Mr. Herries rose, for the purpose oC 
moving that the report be brought up this 
day six months. He should not enter 
in\o ahy details, but should oppose the bill 
on the broad principle which had been so 
ably stated on a former night by the 
^ chancellor of the Exchequer. He con- 
* tended, that the views of the hon. mover 
were by no means practicable. The idea 
that they were so could only have arisen 
in the hon. member's mind from his not 
having understood the nature of the sub- 
ject.^ Originally the scheme for the 
redemption of the land-tax had operated 
beneficially, owing to the existing circum- 
stances of the country; latterly, however, 
it had ceased to be so productive, in con- 
sequence of a change in those circumstan* 
ces. In all schemes for its redemption, 
a sacrifice must be made either by the 
public or the individual. Now, it was 
absurd to suppose that an individual would 
voluntarily accede to a plan which de- 
manded of him a sacrifice; and it was 
equally absurd to suppose, that the 
government could accede on behalf of the 
public to such a sacrifice as the adoption 
of the present bill would render necessary 
on its part. He then went into an exa- 
mination of the charges on the unfunded 
debt, for the purpose of proving that the 
calculations of the hon. member were 
erroneous. This scheme could not enable 
government to reduce the whole of the 
unfunded debt, inasmuch as it would only 
produce 33,600,000/. under the most 
favourable circumstances, and the charge 
on the unfunded debt was at present 
44*, 000,000/. The measure would be 
fraught with a loss to the public, in the 
first instance, of 400,000/. a year, and 
ultimately, looking to the difference of in- 
come and charge, of 20,000,000/. 

Mr. Grenfell could not support the bill, 
which he considered as very injudicious in 
many of its details. 

Mr. Hume said, that some measure 
ought to be devised to relieve the country 
from the expense of collecting the land- 
tax. He had shown, on a former occasion, 
that, by the present mode of collection, a 
sum of 2,000,000/. sterling was actually 
lost. He did not, hoM^ever, think, that 
the bill would effect that object. Now, 
if he were right in principle, that the ex- 
pence of ctiTlection might be saved, his 
advice would be, not to throw out this 
measure, but to re-cbmmit it. Tn the 
committee, the objectionable, parts might 
1>6 amended, and it cduld be brought be- 
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fore the House at a future period. He ' 
would, on the whole, wish hts hon. 
not to press the measure at the presiiiit' 
period of the session. It had been sbowUi 
clearly,by evidence on their table, that the 
office of receiver-general might be entirely 
dispensed with, and the 700/. per annum 
paid to each of . the collectors be saved. 
Here, then, if ministers were sincere In 
their desire for economy, they might at 
once effect a saving of 50,000/. a year. 

Mr. Monck thought the House was 
much obliged to the hon, member for 
directing their attention to this subject; 
but wai^f opinion that the sacrifice pro- 
posed by him was too great. It would be 
giving up an annuity worth 40 years^ 
purchase for 24 years’ purchase. 

Mr. Maherly said, that viewinjf the 
measure in every possible point of view, 
he felt that it was wise and beneficial. He, 
however, would not divide the House on 
the question. 

The amendment was then agreed to, 
without adivision, and the report of the bill 
was consequently put off for six months. 

Irish Insurrection Bill.] On the 
order of the day for the second reading, 

Mr. said, he was anxious to 

prove lo the House the mischievous ten- 
dency of passing this bill, in (he present 
state of Ireland. It would have the effect 
of aggravating their feelings, by making 
England appear to be leagued with one of 
the parties in Ireland, where it was noto- 
rious one party endeavoured to oppress 
and bear down another. He had recently 
received a letter from a person connected 
with one of those parties in Ireland, which 
was written for the purpose ot showing him 
the determined hostili^ of the Roman 
Catholics against the rrotestants there. 
The writer asserted, that the Catholics 
had taken an oath to exterminate the 
Protestants, man, woman, and child, on 
account of their religion. Now, there 
were 2,000,000 of Protestants in Irelan4 : 
and not one of them, he believed, had 
been put to death, except wpere some 
private feeling of wrong rankled in the 
mind of the party committing the outrage, ' 
and impelled him to transgress the law. 
The hon. member then read R paper/ 
which was said to be sent forth by certsiti^ 
magistrates to whom the execution of the 
insurrection act had beep intrusted. It 
was, he observed, one of the most infianW' 
matory addresses ever published. After 
adverting to the frequent assemblage of 
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thft Cath)»Hot,> and the disgraceful acts 
csmiaiitted by them, it went on to say, 
*^will you rensam in this state of apathy 
tiH you see your child reeking on the rebel 
pike, and tne wife of your bosom satiating 
the Ithidiiious passions of a lawless mob ? 

Insurrection act is ^strong. Govern- 
saeut will give us every support, and shall 
we, under such circumstances, neglect 
oanelvies ? Shall we not use, to its utmost 
extent, the power intrusted to us ?’* This 
was an address of those very magistrates 
whose duty it would be to put the Insur- 
rection act in force [Here Mr* Peel 
c^served, that the names affixed tedt were 
fictitious]. The paper had been printed, 
and was, he believed,, pretty widely dis- 
aeminated. Men who could send forth 
anoh a publication^ would be eager to 
employ the power which this act would 
pla^ in their hands. But, had any case 
l»een made out to justify such a measure ? 
He denied that there had. The witnesses 
before the committee did not prove that 
any conspiracy existed. Indeed, Mr. 
.Bljackburn, to whose evidence lie attached 
more weight than to all tite rest besides, 
decidedly negatived that fact. He stated 
that ** tne disturbances chiefly arose from 
pre* aggression. There was, he observed, 
no combination amongst the people. * The 
insurreotioi|acthadput down combination ; 
but it had left those people who conceived 
themselves to have been injured, as 
anxious as ever for revenge.” Such was 
the fact. “ Under the Insurrection act,” 
be farther observed, men, for little or no 
cause, were sometimes thrown into prison 
far months/’ Must not these unfortunate 
people, when let loose on society, be much 
worse, be far fnore hardened, than when ^ 
the act was in force against them ? This 
witness bad said, that the Insurrection act, 
the new police, the improved magistracy, . 
and the institution of petty sessions had 
tended towards keeping down the spirit of 
insubordination in Ireland. It appeared, 

^ then, that the Insurrection act was one of 
rainy causes ; and when it was known that 
positive evil had been inflieted under it, 
why should it be continued ? The chief 
.pffisnees cognizable under the Insorireclion 
act were likewise punishable by the com- 
mon law, and therefore the former was 
not necessary; Mr. Blackburn also stated, 
that thO lowest labouring classes in Ireland 
were not so active in disturbances as the 
amall lahdboldeh. Now, he could not 
conceive tlmi the House would, under Ibe 
present state of Ireland^ aggrasate ilte 
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^tuation of that unfortunate people, by 
forcing this law upon them. It had been, 
asked, could the loyal people exist with-* 
out it 1 this epithet loyal being exclusive]/ 
applied to the Protestants. Now, he would 
not hear k said that the Catholics of Ire- 
land were less loyal than the Protestants. 
If one party laid claim to greater loyalty 
than the other, he would give it to the 
Catholics. He contended, that the expe- 
rience which the English government now 
possessed with respect to the coercive 
system of policy which had prevailed from 
the time of Henry 2nd, down to the pre- 
sent period, was enough to convince the 
v/armest supporters of this measure, that 
it was not calculated to answer the ends 
i.of peace and tranquillity, much less to 
allow any favourable development of the 
powers and resources, the industry and 
virtues, of that nation. One party repre- 
sented tl)e Irish people as noble and 
generous, grateful and warm-hearted — 
another party described them as perfidious, 
untractable, worse than savages. Such a 
heterogeneous character could not be the 
real character of any people on earth. 
The parliament ought to endeavour to 
discover what had been the genuine cha- 
racter of the Irish ; and, if it had been 
debased from an excellent standard, to 
$ee what could be done for restoring it. 
The fact was, that the Irish character was 
only conditionally altered. Brave and 
noble-spirited as they had once certainly 
been, they had shown themselves occa- 
sionally perfidious and cruel ; because, the 
treatment which they received under the 
brutalizing policy of successive govern- 
ments, led to that inevitable consequence. 
Take away the causes which thus demo- 
ralized them, and they would be like 
other people. What could be expected 
from them, while government continued 
the same policy of sacrificing the Roman 
Catholics, Whose number made up one- 
tbird of Uie numerical strength of the 
empire, to the bigotted Protestant party 
in Ireland, wha were not more than one- 
fortieth of the empire f The report of the 
committee was really of no use, and had 
been nullified, for ail practical purposes, 
by the manner of collecting the evidence. 
The act itself was worse than useless. 
Under it there had been taken up since 
they last met no less than between 2 and 
3,000 persons, not one of whom had been 
coikvicted r so that here were 3,000 persons 
let loose upon the peace of the community, 
who, to all their previous reasons for dis*' 
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afiWction, would natural)}^ add the odium of 
iiaving 8ufferod unjustly. And this was 
the only effect which the Insurrection act 
c^ld be expected in reason to produce. 
Parliament was generally unwilling to 
travel out of the sphere ot its own inform- 
• ation. Yet he could not help mentioning 
one circumstance whioh had occurred in 
his experience, bearing, very much upon 
this subject. The Dutch government was 
to Java what the English government had 
been to Ireland, with an excess, if possible, 
of the pernicious consequences resulting 
from that mode of rule. The character 
of the natives had obtained that atrocious 
complexion and character, that they were 
dreaded like the pestilence. No one could 
venture upon a short excursion into the 
country, without the defence of an armed 
escort. Their theft, cruelty and rapacity, 
caused them to be shunned as the very 
worst of evils ; they were not allowed to 
come on board any of the ships which 
approached the coast, and their presence 
filled every one with consternation. Yet, 
such was the effect of the mild and just 
measures of government introduced by 
sir T. Raffles, that within four years 
afterwards, he (Mr. K.) was in the habit 
of travelling hundreds of miles in the in- 
terior, with no more than a single attend- 
ant. The House would do well, therefore, 
to suspend the bill, at least until they were 
better informed. It would be his duty, 
early in the next session of parliament, to 
move for a parliamentary inquiry into the 
state of Ireland — a mode which alone 
could satisfy the House as to the real state 
of that country, where measures of coer- 
cion and cruelty had for centuries been 
tried, and where, if enforced much longer, 
they must end in the destruction of our 
own empire. He would move that the bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 

Mr. J, Smith did not believe that the 
bill would ever be made to agree with the 
institutions of a free government. He 
condemned the report of the committee 
as a mere garbling and collecting of evi- 
dence to excuse the passing of the bill. 
There should have beea an extensive in- 
quiry ; and the subject warranted the call- 
ing great numbers of the best informed 
and least partial of the Irish community 
to give infocmation upon it. He did not 
scruple to say, that there seemed to have' 
been a premeditated neglect and delay 
upon this point, as if on purpose to carry 
the bill with the less molestation. It was 
useless to expect tranquillity from the 
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passing of the act, while pstHiament oou- 
tinned, with such strange perverseness, tp 
refrain from ail inquiry into the mxmm 
of the rebellioh and riots which the b^l 
was intended to core. It was sometliing 
singular in tlie history of this subje^ 
that no inquiry had ever yet gone to in- 
vestigate the causes. They all seemed to 
be eet on foot for the purpose of warrant- 
ing coercive measures to check the conse- 
quences. Hewished toststeonefact whidh 
was exemplary of the real state of that 
country* There was a riot intbe county of 
Fermanagh, with the usual destructive con- 
sequences. It was te be observed, thattliii 
was a part of the*country in which the In- 
surrection act was not in force. The mi- 
ble marquis at the head of the Irish go- 
vernment sent down a gentleman duly 
qualified to inquire into the disturbances. 
Severgi persons were arrested over night, 
and the magistrates were to sit upon these 
cases the next morning. But when the 
morning came, all the Protestants were 
missing : they had been let out over night. 
Now, to that partjof Ireland the Insurrec- 
tion act had never been applied. It would 
be said, indeed, that the magistrates had 
not taken the necessary steps to get it ap- 
plied, and he believed they bad not. But 
he was told that a great number of these 
magistrates were Orangemen. The at- 
torney-general told them that Orange as- 
sociations were illegal, and yet the govern- 
ment of one part of Ireland was commit- 
ted to the hands of Orangemen, while the 
other was placed under the Insurrection 
act. They were losing their time in talk- 
ing about Ireland, unless they, took meu* 
sures to get to the bottom of the evil. An 
hon. baronet (sir F. Burdett) had suggest- 
ed a plan of emigration for the vdief of 
Ivelau|^. would not now give an opi- 
nion on that subject, but the population 
of Ireland might be too high. But, what- 
ever were the causes of the evils of Ireland, 
whether (population or tidies, the absence 
of the gentry, or misgoyernment, they 
should examine and meet them. 

Colonel Davies wished to explain the 
reasons why he should support a tempo- 
rary renewal of the Insurrection act. His 
general opinion as to the state of Ireland 
had not changed, but the conduct of the 
Irish government had changed ; and as ha 
thouglit they were well disposed to thp 
mass of the people, he was inclined to in- 
trust them with this act. There was* evi- 
dence before the committee that tranquil- 
lity could not be maintained witliout it. 
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Lord J. Ruisell laid, he should not op* 
<pO0e the bill as a matter of course at all 
times, and under all circumstances; for 
.at the several periods when it had been 
; proposed, he had not voted against it* 
.when it was proposed in 1807, it was sup- 
. ported by Mr. Grattan, because a war then 
^existed, and there was then a French party 
4n the country; but, it was his decided 
-npinion, that the measure was not called 
for by the actual state of Ireland. While 
the mstresses which had prevailed in that 
country were the immediate causes of 
disturbance which rendered extraordinary 
measures necessary, perhaps the existence 
of the Insurrection act might have been 
permitted; but now that it was confessed 
• on all sides, that there was no such urgent 
'distress, he felt called upon to oppose the 
.continuance of the measure; because, by 
consenting to it, he should admit, that 
whenever the mis-government of a coun- 
try might have produced evils, the sus- 
pension of the constitutional law, or the 
.introduction of measures foreign to that 
law, were to be applied as remedies. Sir 
Lawrence Parsons said of this act when it 
was first proposed, that it was a violation 
•of the principles of a free constitution. 
He (lord J* R.) not only thought that it 
was such a violation, but that it was a 
clumsy contrivance, unworthy of an en- 
lightened government. If we were told 
-that in Austria, or Prussia, or Russia, a 
daw was in operation, by which the people 
were confined without light in therr houses 
.for twelve out of the twenty-four hours, 
should we hesitate to pronounce such a 
•law to be arbitrary and absurd ? Upon 
referring to' the evidence, it would be 
found, that many of the persons who had 
been taken up under the Insurrection act, 
were such as had] staid out at the public 
houses until after 9 o’clock, while others 
had been in the pursuit of cattle or other 
no less lawful occupations. Even the be- 
nevolent intentions of the chancellor of 
the. Exchequer in diminishing the duty 
on distilleries, bad been frustrated; be- 
cause the poor people, thus encouraged to 
drink a little more whiskey, had been se- 
duced into the clutches of the Insurrection 
act* A question had been asked Serjeant 
Lloj^d, who had been employed in the 
administration of the qct, whether the 
persons taken up under it, were not ge- 
nerally very desperate characters* He 
answered, that they were generally per- 
4ioas of good character, and poor helpless 
people, totally ignorant of the provisiW 
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of the act ; yet these poor people were kept 
in prison twenty, thirty, or forty days, for 
having staid too long at a public-house, 5r 
a fair. The law intrusted discretion 
(which lord Camden called the law of 
tyrants) to the persons employed in 
every stage of its operation. First, dis-* 
cretion was given to the petty constables 
to take up or tot the persons found out 
at night; then to the magistrates to com- 
mit them or not; then to those Who tried 
them to acquit tljem, though it should be 
clear that they were out at night ; and, 
lastly, there was discretion to the lord 
lieutenant— a discretion, he admitted, that 
was wi&ely and humanely exercised, to 
remit or execute the sentence* Men were 
taken up wholesale by night; and then, 
on the investigation or their character, ic 
depended whether or not they should be 
transported. Nothing could be more 
unlike law and justice, or the British con- 
stitution, than this. The result of the 
operation of this act had been such as 
might have been expected* Of the* ten 
counties from which returns had been 
furnished, it appeared, that in Kildare not 
one person had been punished, although 
87 had been apprehended; in Kilkenny 
and Cork, there had not been one; in 
Clare, of 189 put in prison, only four had 
been convicted; in Kerry, only one con- 
victed out of 132 taken up ; and in King’s 
County and Limerick, one only convicted 
in each. So small a number had been 
punished in seven out of the ten counties. 
He ought not to say punished, but con- 
demned; for there was a grievous punish- 
ment of imprisonment on the mass who 
were committed, and afterwards found 
innocent — an infliction which could not 
fail to strengthen the rooted distaste to all 
legal tribunals, and the hatred to all legal 
authority, in the mass of the people of 
Ireland. It was necessary to put an end 
to the shameful system of compromise 
which had so long existed. It was his 
firm conviction, that the only measure by 
which tranquillity could be restored to 
Ireland, would be by establishing an equal 
law for the whole^of the people : by mak- 
ing the government independent of reli- 
gion, and the power of the state a purely 
political power ; and by causing religious 
disputes (if such disputes iheje must be) 
to be between the subjects themselves, and 
not (between the subjects and the state* 
If this wore carried into effect, he had no 
doubt that the lapse of a very shoft pe- 
riod would present Ireland under a very 
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^ different aspect. He should vote against 
the measure for the reasons he had stated, 
ai^for this additional one — that the House 
byVefusing to sanction it now, would drive 
ministers to furnish the remedy which 
was in their power, and not permit them 
to postpone it for another year. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he felt as strongly 
as any man could feel, wh^n it was his 
painful duty to propose this measure, that 
it was in. some degree a departure from 
the prinoiples of the constitution. He 
was quite aware that the* severity of its 
enactments exposed it to be argued against 
as liable to abuse ; yet he was conscious, 
also, that a state of things existed which 
called upon parliament to interfere with 
some means for the protection of property, 
and for putting down, even with extraor- 
dinary vigour, those lawless persons who 
were confederated to subvert the consti- 
tution. Those were the principles upon 
which he had formerly called for, and 
those were the grounds upon which he 
now rested the necessity of the measure. 
If any man would read over the evidence, 
he would feel satisfied that the state of 
things in Ireland required the application 
of some extraordinary measure. Previous 
to the introduction of the Insurrection act, 
the peaceable inhabitants of the county 
were compelled to have their houses 
bafricadoed; and as soon as it had passed, 
the necessity for such precaution had ceas- 
ed. Now, what gentleman would like to re- 
tire from the discharge of his public duties 
to such a country as that; or who would 
dare to reside in Ireland if parliament re- 
fused to pass the measure ? It might be 
said, that this was a state of things which 
formerly existed, but that it was now at 
an end. He was ready to admit that the 
evil was not now in so aggravated a state; 
but, let it not be forgotten, that the de- 
crease of disturbance was mainly awing 
to the Insurrection act. * The question 
then was, should we or should we not con- 
tinue this measure until the government 
bad an opportunity of examining into all 
the causes of discontent, and of laying 
before parliament aome measure for ef- 
fecting the permanent tranquillity of the 
country. Much bad been said of the 
present condition of Ireland resulting 
from centuries of misrule ; and be would 
ask, whether there was any enthusiast so 
wild as to entertain an expectation, that 
the exertions of a few weeks could remove 
Uie evils of ages? He was convinced that 
this measure was essential to the security 
VOL. XI. 
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of Ireland. It was erroneous to suppose 
that the distui^bances arose merely upon 
religious grounds. The attacks were not 
merely made upon Protestants, but 
tholics also ; in fact, it was, insurrection 
against property. With respect to the 
Catholic question, on the success of 
which some suppo^ so much good de* 
pended, his opinions were well known: 
but, without entering into the grounds of 
those opinions, he would say, it was idle 
to suppose that Catholic emancipation 
alone could remove the evil. But, would 
the House postpone a measure of immef 
diate necessity, until some measure of 
Catholic emancipation could be brouflt| 
forward that would give general seti$« 
faction? He asked for this law for. the 
protection of that part of the population 
who werb orderly and obedient ; not for 
the purposes of oppression, or to support 
the government. There was no dispo* 
sition in that government to aggravate the 
severity of the law ; and, as the evidence 
shewed, it had been so administered, as to 
extort approbation even from those who 
were the most determined opponents of 
the measures. He hoped tl^ House would 
not now refuse to pass the ftt ; for it was 
absolutely necessary to give security to 
the industrious peasant, and efficacy to 
those improvements which, under its pro* 
tection, had been begun. 

Mr. Abercromby said, it was impossi- 
ble that parliament, considering how 
often this law had been passed as a, tem- 
porary measure, could consent to its re- 
enactment, without recording its own dis- 
grace in sanctioning such repeated acts of 
misgovernment. In the view ^which he 
took of it, he regretted that lie differed 
from the almost unanimous opinion of the 
committee. At the same time be was not 
at all disposed to undervalue the labours 
of that committee, as far as they had gone, 
they had been most important : a great deal 
of valuable information had been acquired 
by them which would, he had no doubt 
be of considerable service. Much, how- 
ever, as he respected the exertions of the 
committee, he could not be very sanguine 
in his hopes of the ultimate result of 
their labours. They, as a committee, 
could only recommend : they could not 
legislate. He was anxious, therefore, 
that too great expectations should not be 
raised. It was admitted on all hands, that 
a very strong necessity should exist to 
justify this bill. When he looked at the 
opiniqna of some most respectable individ- 
4 Q 
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itals in th^ comnoiU^, be found they were ricter— that is, they receive(f* a tlia- 
ppsitiv# AS to ^be exi^nee of such neces* racter for being quiet and tranquil in 
at the present time ; but when he ex- the county where they resided ; they were 
jmsined the evidence en which such opi- miserable creatures, and 1 believe qr^te 
cicrnA w^e founded) it presented to his ignorant of the provisions of the Insur- 
^ind the strongest proof of the force rection act/' After hearing such an opi- 
nf many of the objections which had nion as this from a gentleman whose ofii- 
been made against the bill, and to cialsituationrenderedhimsowellquali- 
wbich be should come by an^ It was bed to forn^ it, how could the House 
iudinlttod on all hands, that one of the frame any measure ipore calculated to 
.greatest evils of Ireland was a want of render the law odious to the people than 
conj^ance in the law. It was not looked this ? — Another objection to this measure 
;ilp to by the great mass ot* the people as arose from the discretionary power which 
ft source of protection, but dreaded as an it vested in the magistrates. In order to 
instrument of oppressioh* Now, he would see the force of this ot)jection, let the 
beg the House to consider bow the present House ask, who those men were to whom 
bill would operate on such a general feel- such extraordinary powers were to be 
Ing. It was intended as a measure rather intrusted ^ He remembered, that in 
of prevention than cure ; but could it be the year 1807, a complaint was mode of 
pretended, that such a measure would in- the corruption of the Irish magistracy* 
orease the confidence of the people in tlfe The complaint was repelled with indig- 
]aw ^ Let the House recollect the great nation ; and it was confidently asserted 
' iiumber of persons who had already been on the opposite bench, that there was 
operated upon by the law—who had been not one corrupt magistrate in all Ire- 
dragged from their homes, confined for land. He spoke from his own recol- 
five or six weeks in a gaol, on charges of lection of the circumstance. He could 
being out after sun -set, arid then, after not have believed that such a statement 
enduring so much, brought to trial and would have been made, if he had not 
ftcquitted. Was the renewal of such a heard it. From that year the magistracy 
‘ measure calculated to increase the con- continued without any alteration; until 
fidenco of the people in the law ; and was within the last two or three years, when 
U npt too much to turn round upon a peo- some revision took place, under lord Wei- 
pie so treated, and say, that it should be lesley. Many were then superseded from 
renewed on thp ground, that they had not the commission, but the purgation was 
confidence in the law, and could not not carried to the extent which it ought 
respeqt the magistrates by whom they had to have been. To magistrates of a de- 
been^ so committed ^ Let the House scription which needed considerable refor- 
of the way in which this act hud mation, was this immense power to be in- 
in used,, froip what had taken place in trusted by the present bill. He thought 
one county alone. Iq the county of Cork no such power should be given, unless 
n^ly 400 persons bad been committed for they could have a more certain guarantee 
trial under the Insurrection act ; and of that it would not be abused. From the 
that number, not more than 74> had been evidence of Mr. Lloyd, it appeared that 
convicted. Could it be possible that he always observed that on the trials there 
8uch persons should not be dissatisfied was ^ greater tendency to convict the 
with such a law and with those who ad- prisoner, in the roagUtrates in whose 
ministered it? could not avoid cal- neighbourhood he had resided, than in 
Jing the attention of the House to ooe those who lived at a distance. Tlie very 
part of the evidence of Serjeant Lloyd, principle on which such a measure rested, 
aa tp the qperation of the act, and the tended to make the people look upon the 
kind of persons who often suffered by it. magistrates with distr^ist and suspicion. 
That geptleiqen was asked — ** Docs it not Then, looking at the bill as a measure bf 
frequently happen tliat persons, who are prevention, he would ask how it could so 
apprehended upon the ch^ge merely of operate on a people who looked upoo it 
being out; of their hpusos within the time as no degradation to be tried under the. 
proscribed by the Insurrection apt, are act, but considered all those who sufiered 
men of most desperate character?” His punishuientundor it as bereeaand martyrs? 
answer was— In general roost of the Not so was a conviction before the tribunals; 
men who were brought before me regarded. There the people had an idm 
for that oSpnee, received a good cha- of receiving greater aod more impartiob 
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justice, and the decisions of such courts 
were therefore more regarded. There 
4^ere many other objections to the mea- 
siis^e ; but he was anxious to rest his oppo- 
sition to it on the ground of its alienating 
the people from obedience, rendering the 
Jaws odious, and sowing the seeds of future 
* discontent and turbulence. It had been 
said that the law had put dpwn combina- 
tions ; but the fact was, that the combina* 
tions hac^been put down by the approvers, 
and it so happened, that not one of them 
had appeared before the*tribuiials consti* 
tuted by this act, but before the ordinary 
tribunals. He objected to giving the go- 
vernment extraordinary powers until die 
saw that they were used for good pur- 
poses, The people were growing more 
formidable every day ; they were getting 
enlightened by education, and wealthy by 
imlusiry : and, as they were more instruc- 
ted and more opulent, acquired a keener 
sense of tlicn'r dt-gradation. As long as 
the great mass of the inhabitants were 
kept in a state of degradation, it ivould be 
hopeless to look for permanent tranquil- 
lity. As long as a large class found 
themselves excluded from those honours 
and that rank to wliich the increasing 
wealth of many amongst them aspired, so 
long would discontent prevail in the coun- 
try. The hon. and learned gentleman 
then proceeded to point out the dangers 
to this country, from allowing Ireland to 
remain in her present state, should any 
of the continental powers be disposed to 
take advantage of their discontents, and 
wish to make alliance with the people of 
Ireland ; and concluded by observing, that 
England, by embracing the opportunity 
which was still open to her, might by 
conciliation render Ireland a source of 
permanent strength to the British empire. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he concurred 
with the opponents of the bill in admit- 
ting it to be unconstitutional and severe, 
and regretted its necessity ; but as to its 
efficacy, he altogether dift'ered from them. 
IF it could be shewn that not only was the 
measure unconstitutional, but also ineffi- 
cacious, then indeed the objections to it 
would be unanswerable ; but he nnain- 
tained, that every thing which had yet 
transpired on the subject, had proved its 
efficacy. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the members, of the committee-men 
differing widely in their general political 
views — that it would be unsafe for parlia- 
ment to separate without giving to tlie 
£xecutive government in Ireland tfae 
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powers conferred by this act. It wt» ihe 
unanimous opinion of tile 
that, as a measure of preventioDi it 
already been successful, and was likely to 
succeed better than any other, in prevent- 
ing such lawless outrages as had afflicted 
several parts of Ireland last year. He 
asked for the bill only as a temporary 
measure, until the end of the next ses- 
I* sion, by which time he hoped all farther 
cau^e for it would be Removed. It had 
been objected to it, that Ireland was now 
tranquil, and did not call for it. It wag 
asserted, that it had, and would continue 
to have, the effect of producing general 
discontent with the laws. These at least 
were not consistent objections, for If it 
hud produced such discontent with the 
laws, that they were no longer resp^tadf 
I that would be one reason why it should 
I he continued for a time longer. It was 
; iitle to say, that this measure was called 
: for by the Protestants of Ireland, to en- 
, able them to oppress their Catholic fellow 
; subjects. A greater libel on the Protes* 

I tatus of Ireland could not be uttered. 

I No ; it was called for to protect all dutiful 
I and loyal subjects, without reference to 
I any sect or class, from such outrages. It 
I was for the protection of the poor peasant 
as well as of his rich landlord. They had 
I already heard of the houses of landlords 
i being barricadoed during the night, and 
i frequently during the day, so completely 
I as to give to the interior the appearance of 
I night. A very natural feeling of pity was 
, expressed for the situation of those who 
' had been obliged to resort to such means 
! of protection ; but, there was another 
I class of persons who were equally entitled 
t to pity, and to protection!— he meant 
I those industrious peasants whose thatched 
cottage afforded no such means of defence. 

I From the evulence of Mr. Bennett it ap- 
' peared, that the houses of almost all the 
j peasantry were thatched, and of course 
easily destroyed by fire, and that very many 
peaceably disposed peasants were obliged 
to join in nightly depredation on others, 
to protect their own houses anfl families 
from being destroyed ; which would be 
the case if they refused. Why should 
such persons be left without the protec- 
tion afforded by this act ? It appeared 
that, before the passing of this act, there 
were not less than fourteen murders com- 
mitted in one barony in two years, and 
yet in not a single instance had the per- 
petrators been discovered. The Insurrec- 
tioD act was certainly a bad thingj but 
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iiHirderfi and burnings were a great deal 
wcwse* He for one should be willing 
rather to live under such a law, than be 
exposed to the fear of having his 
house burnt, and his wife and family driven 
out to be shot. He begged the House to 
recollect the case of Mr. Shee, where a 
vrhole family, consisting of sixteen per- 
sons' were all destroyed by such a nightly 
attack. If the act prevented a single crime* 
like this— kept a single family from such 
a fate— -it was a benefit. I'he evidence 
shewed that combinations had been broken 
up. The House must at the same time 
recollect, that the measure was not to be 
the permanent law of the country. But 
would any person trust during the next 
wintpr to the dove-like simplicity” to 
which the hon. member had alluded, for 
the security of Ireland ; or could it be 
thou^t that the country would be tranquil 
without this measure i The seeds of dis- 
content had been sown, according to the 
hoD. member, who had begun with Strong- 
bow, for centuries. Could one session of in- 
quiry, then, be expected to root them up ? 
He aid not suppose the magistrates were 
all pure; that no instance of corruption 
could be found ; that government had al- 
ways been perfect ; but, whatever might 
formerly have been the case, he was sure 
that since his present majesty’s accession, 
attention had been paid to improving the 
magistracy, and that measures of severity 
had been relaxed. Ireland had been re- 
lieved from taxation, and her other wants 
had been attended to. He wished as 
much as any gentleman, that religious ani- 
mosities were abolished ; he only diiier- 
ed with hon. members as to the efficacy 
of the plans which they recommended for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Trant said, that convinced as he 
was, that Ireland would relapse into a 
state of anarchy and confusion if some 
such measure as the present were not 
adopted, he could not vote for the amend- 
ment, which would leave the peaceable 
and loyal inhabitants exposed to every 
species ot outrage. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, tliat he was de- 
sirous of stating the reasons which in- 
duced him to vote for the renewal erf the 
act, and he had the authority of his right 
hon. friend, the member for Waterford, 
for stating, that his assent to it was 
grounded on the same reason; namely,** 
that the inquiry was still pending, and he 
had little doubt that the ultimate result 
would be, that such a case would be made 
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out against the Insurrection aot, that 
ministers themselves would be ashamed 
to propose its renewal. ^ 

Mr. Denman considered, that the 
newal of the Insurrection act was paying 
too much for this inquiry ; more especially 
as it was doubtful whether the act was 
not inefficacious. The report of the com- 
mittee did not, he thought, deserve such 
an implicit mark of confidence; and of 
the evidence, as it was before the House, 
they could judge for themselves. He had 
understood, at the commencement of the 
session, from the secretary for Ireland, 
that the clause should not be renewed 
which enacted, that any person found in 
a public-house, whether licensed or not, 
between the hours of nine in the evening, 
and six in the morning, at any season of 
the year, should be liable to be transport- 
ed for seven years. Yet this clause was 
not omitted in the bill which had been 
sent down from the House of Lords. The 
evidence gave them a little insight of the 
causes of the discontents in Ireland. 
From that evidence it appeared, that the 
high rents and tithes extracted from the 
miserable inhabitants, were among the 
principal causes of those discontents which 
this bill was intended to suppress. He 
perfectly agreed with an hon. member, 
that the renewal of the Insurrection act 
was calculated to counteract all the moral 
effect which might otherwise be expected 
from the improvement of the police, the 
magistracy, and the nightly patrol and 
watch, as well as the advantages which 
might be anticipated from the introduction 
of a better system of education in Ire- 
land. These were all moral causes, which 
would operate for the improvement of 
Ireland, if the baleful influence of this 
act did not prevent their activity. Was 
this the way to tranquillize a country, by 
bringing all under the act of accusation, 
and accounting as guilty all who were 
not able to prove their innocence ? These 
were acts which ought not to be granted 
to any set of men. The government 
which wished to receive such powers 
showed that it did not know how to go- 
vern a great country on the principles of 
a free constitution. Under no circum- 
stances would he give his consent to the 
passing of such an act as this. 

Mr. Feset/ Fitzgerald vindicated the 
condqct of the magistracy, and contended 
that the law, which no one ever consider- 
ed as a remedial measure, had been car- 
ried into execution with the least possible 
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oppression to the individuals. He was no 
friend to such a measure ; but, in the 
paesent state of Ireland, such a power 
must be intrusted. The committee had 
recommended it for a year, under the 
fullest conviction that the state of the 
country warranted it. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald said, he did not 
oppose this measure from any idea that 
its powers had been abused, or that it had 
been improperly acted on, either by the 
government of Ireland, the assessors, or 
the magistracy. He believed that no hu- 
man being could do more to restrain the 
powers of government w'ithin mild and 
moderate limits than the marquis Wellesley 
had done. But he must oppose the mea- 
sure, because it placed the magistracy, 
whom it vested with enormous powers, in 
a most invidious situation, wdth respect to 
the people of Ireland. Multitudes had 
been imprisoned, and few punished, under 
this act ; the consequence of which was, 
that much irritation was excited, and 
little benefit effected. At the same time, 
he was bound to allow, that the magis- 
trates and gentry of Ireland called for 
some strong and effectual powers of re- 
straint and repression. But he would 
prefer to the operation of an Insurrection 
act, the institution of martial-law, in those 
provinces where the disturbances pre- 
vailed. Such a system of martial-Iaw, for 
example, as that which the marquis Corn.- 
wallis established in Ireland, at the time 
when the enemy was in the country. 

The House divided : for the second 
reading 112 ; against it 

Marine Insurance Bill.] Mr, F. 
Buxton moved the third reading of this 
bill. 

Mr. Alderman Thowpson opposed the 
motion. There were, he said, six hundred 
persons interested in the measure, who had 
not had an opportunity of being heard by 
counsel against it. 

Mr. IHummer also objected to the 
bill. 

Mr. Huskuson regretted that the worthy 
alderman should offer any thing like a 
vexatious opfmsition to the passing of a 
measure, which had already been debated 
in every stage. The two chartered com- 
panies who were interested in the bill had 
been heard by counsel against it, and he 
should certainly object to the hearing any 
more counsel. 

Mr. Grenfell could not admit that the 
bill had been sufficiently discussed. 
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The House divided ; for the third read* 
ing 559 ; against it 159^ 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tuesday i June 15. 

Scotch Judicature Bill,] Lord 
Colchester moved the third reading of 
this bill. 

Lord Melville approved of the bill, bit 
thought there were some of the clauses 
which it would be better to postpone. 

The Earl of Liverpoed, though no per- 
son in that House was less qualified than 
himself to give an opinion of the details of 
the measure now proposed, was never- 
theless quite convinced that no greater 
boon was ever offered to a country. An 
experience of many years had shewn the 
inconvenience of the present system, and 
the legislature was not called upon hastily 
to adopt the present measure. A com- 
mission had been appointed to investigate 
the subject, composed of twenty-six per- 
sons, who stood high in the profession of 
the law. The report which these gentle- 
men had mode was the foundation of the 
present bill. It was not, however, a law 
which could be neither repealed nor 
amended ; and if experience should shew 
that errors had been committed, parlia- 
ment might remedy them. The bill did 
not shut the door against further improve- 
ment. 

The Duke of Athol gave full praise to 
those who had introduced this measure ; 
he knew they were actuated solely by a 
desire to confer on that part of the coun- 
try , a valuable boon. He wa^ not, how- 
ever, quite sure that those for whom it 
was intended, would see it in that light. 
He thought it would have been better if 
the bill bad only been printed now, and 
allowed to stand over until next session.* 

The Earl of Rosslyn gave the bill his 
support with great satisfaction, because it 
was nearly word for word what was recom- 
mended by the report. 

The Lord Chancellor did not think he, 
should be doing his duty to his m'ajesty’s 
subjects in Scotland, if he did not state 
that this bill met with his cordial appro- 
bation. 

Lord Redesdale also supported the bill. 
The number of appeals which came from 
tliat part df the country, was a convincing 
proof that something was wrong in the* 
administration of justice. 

The bill was then read a third time. 
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- Equitable Loan Bill.] The Earl 
af Hardwicke moved, that the order to 
bear counsel at the bar against this bill be 
discharged. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that the 
bill was a most important one. By the 
first clause, the company, who, if the 
llltnd-bills could be credited, were only i 
anxious to benefit the poor, exonerated | 
themselves from the usury laws, and were j 
A be enabled to lend money to any j 
Amount without bein^^ punishable by them. 
Those laws, were very injurious, and ought 
to be done away, but he saw no reason for 
granting to a single company the privilege 
‘of being exempted from their operation. 
Ho had presented a petition from certain 

n ons, praying to be heard at their 
ships’ bar against the bill. Their 
lordships had granted the prayer, and he 
had a petition to present, when the bill 
was read a second time, praying to be 
heard on all the clauses. Unless their 
lordships were prepared to shut tlieii* 
xloor against the people, they could not 
consent to the motion for discharging the 
order of tlie day. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he was not i 
in the House when this order was made, 
or he should have objected to it. His 
ik^ote on the bill itself would depend on 
4he clauses; for if it came out of the 
committee in its present shape, he should i 
certainly oppose it. There was no reason j 
for exempting the company from the ope- 
ration of the usury laws. The bill was 
brought forward for a public object, and 
was of great importance. It was not their 
lordships practice to hear persons who ad- 
vocated their individual interests at .that 
Btage of the bill. He thought their lord- 
ships should discharge the order and al- 
low the bill to be read a second time. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought the 
doctrine just held by the noble earl, was 
l>oth novel and dangerous. 

The Lord-Chancellor understood this to 
a private bill ; and on such bills it was 
their lordships practice to hear counsel on 
the principle* He could not consent to 
discharge the order to hear counsel against 
the bill. 

The House then divided : for the dis- 
charge of the order 26 ; against it 17- 
The Earl of Lauderdale op))osed the 
eecond reading of the bill. It would 
deprive a body of men of* their bu- 
'siness, for the purpose of giving it to a 
company who were totally incapable of 
carcyuag it on. 
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I The Lord Chancellor said, that if this 
bill came o*ut of the committee as it now 
stood, there was hardly a sentence of^it 
which he should not feel it his duty to 
oppose. 

Lord Redesdale could not consent to 
the second reading. There was one ob- 
jection which struck him as decisively 
against it. Pawnbrokers could be pun- 
ished criminally; but how could the 
company be punished ? IF a pawnbroker 
received stolen goods, he might be in- 
dicted and punished ; but, how could the 
company be proceeded against in such a 
case? Their lordships should also be 
careful how they allowed so many com- 
panies with large capitals to be formed, as 
they might have a dangerous influence 
on the constitution and government of 
the country. He would exhort the noble 
earl at the head of the Treasury to give 
this point his serious consideration. 

The Earl of Westmorland expressed 
his perfect concurrence in the sentiments 
of the noble lord who had just sat down. 
The creation of so niany companies might 
be dangerous to the state; and, so far 
from promoting trade, they only esta- 
blished monopolies, and ruined individuals. 
He would vote against the bill. 

The House divided : for the second 
reading 17 ; against it 14. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday f June 1,5. 

Petition of Robert Bell, com- 
plaining OF BEING called UPON BY 
THE War Office to pay Money as a 
Surety. ] Sir James Mackintosh said, he 
rose for the purpose of presenting two 
petitions to the consideration of the House. 
He should begin with that which adverted 
to a case of individual hardship, and sub- 
sequently submit the other, which referred 
to the general interests of the empire. 
The individual who made his complaint 
to the House, was aware that he could 
not obtain here a specifle redress for the 
grievances of which he complained ; but 
he trusted, that, under the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case, and the severity 
of the evil which, through no fault of his, 
was now about to be visited on him, he 
might be able, through the authority and 
power of the House of Commons, to have 
extended to him the lenity and indulgence 
of the War-office. About twenty-five 
years ago the petitioner^ Mr. Robert Bell, 
the proprietor and editor of The Weekly 
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Dispatch’* newspaper, became one of the i 
sureties of Mr. James Workman, who was 
then appointed paymaster to a regiment 
of infantry. It was within his (sir James’s) 
recollection, that so far back as the period 
when lord Eldon presided in the Common 
Pleas, he (sir James) was of counsel for 
Mr. W^orkman, in an action which that 
gentleman brought against the colonel of 
that very regiment, for having imputed to 
him disloyjal opinions. He mentioned the 
fact to shew the distance of time at which 
the transaction took place, ^ut of which the 
present petition arose. It appeared now 
that Mr. Workman was a debtor to the 
Crown for certain monies advanced to him 
in his capacity 4)f paymaster, and for that 
debt a claim had, within the last five 
weeks, been made on Mr. Robert Bell, 
one of his sureties. The petitioner stated 
positively, that after the regiment had | 
been disbanded, Mr. Workman came to i 
London, where be resided, and that ifi 
due diligence bad been made by the | 
proper officers of thg Crown, he would i 
have been forthcoming to answer for any ■ 
balance. He (sir James) did not impute ! 
blame to any person ; but it was extraor- j 
dinary that the claim had not been made 
at the proper time. Me did not say that j 
the noble lord, in making the claim on the i 
sureties now, was pushing the powers of | 
the government beyond the legal bounds; : 
but he felt, that, nevertheless, the petitioner | 
having never heard of the claim for such , 
a number of years, was justified in be- 
lieving that the whole of the accounts of 
Mr. Workman had been satisfactorily 
settled. It was true that there existed no 
statute of limitations, by which the claims 
of the Crown, as in individual transactions, 
were circumscribed ; but, a sense of justice, 
and the common feelings of mankind 
warranted the inference, that they should 
adapt themselves, in some degree, to such 
a principle. Might not the greatest 
degree of cruelty and injustice be inflicted* 
on families, in consequence of letting loose 
under the power of the government, these 
long dormant demands? If the House 
should feel disposed to manifest any dis- 
position as to tlie peculiar case of the 
petitioner, the noble secretary at wAr, he 
was persuaded, would feel rejoiced to be 
relieved, by such an indication, from the 
enforcement of such a rigorous act of 
public duty. If the noble lord felt him- 
self bound by the rules of office, he would 
at the same time cansider, that those rules 
were in such an extreme caeoi very un* 
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reasonable, and that no public inconvenL 
ence could follow their relaxation in tbit 
individual case* He begged leave to mova 
that the petition be read. 

Lord Palmerston said, he would state 
the circumstances of this case very shortly, 
that the House might see that it was nos 
that case of hardship which the learned 
gentleman had described it to be. ‘Th« 
petitioner, Mr. Bell, bad become surety 
for Mr. Paymaster Workman ; and it waa 
only in consequence of bia joining witb 
another gentleman in a surety-bond, that 
the public money had ever been intsuated 
into that person’s hands. As' it wav 
therefore by there own spontaneous aclW 
that they had rendered themselves liable 
for Mr. Workmans deficiencies, he 4idr 
not see what reason they had to complaiiK 
of being now called upon to make them 
good. Now, Mr. Workman ceased to act 
as paymaster in 1800> and had then 
rendered his accounts. Any body who 
had heard the statement of the learned 
gentleman would suppose that, from the 
year 1800 to the year 1824, no step had 
been taken by government to examine 
those accounts, or to make Mr. Work** 
man’s sureties cognizable for the errorv 
which they contained. Now, the reverse 
was the fact. In the year 1808, Mr.. 
Workman’s accounts were examined. The 
result of that examination was communio* 
cated to him immediately. Abstracts of 
the examination were also sent to tlve 
agent of the corps. The agent of the 
corps, in return, applied to the War-office,, 
for information as to the residence of Mr. 
Workman’s sureties. That information^ 
the War-office communicated,, and the 
agent then wrote to the sureties, inform- 
ing them of the sum in which Mr. Work- 
man had left his accounts deficient. There' 
was, therefore, no fault attributable to 
the War-office, for not having given the 
sureties tlie opportunity of settling these 
accounts with their principal. These ac- 
counts of Mr. Workman formed part of 
the arrears, which, wing to the multipli- 
city* of accounts, accumulated during the 
war; and it was not till very lately that 
they had again fallen under the notice of 
the departraent with which he was cofl*> 
nected. Upon finding them unsettled 
1824, he had ordered them to be revi8ed,^ 
apd had also directed application for the 
balance of them to be made to the sure^ 
ties. In consequence of certain rulet. 
which he had Igid down in his office with 
regard to the accoonta of deceased . pay^ 
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masters, 1,164/. was struck off the claim 
which might have been made upon them ; 
and the only claim for which they were 
now liable was 150/. With respect to the 
doctrine laid down by the learned gentle- 
man, that public debtors were to be 
released from all liability in cases where a 
donsiderable lapse of time had taken place 
without a demand being made upon them, 
he thought the justice of the case was 
quite the other way ; instead of claiming a 
; remission of the debt, they ought to be 
thankful that they were not called upon 
to pay interest upon it. In conclusion, 
he contended, that this case did not require 
the interference of the House, and was 
one in which he should not be justified in 
taking any other course than that which 
he had done. 

Mr. Hume felt great pleasure that this 
subject had been taken up by his learned 
ftiend, especially as the case was only one 
«df a very numerous class of grievances. 
Me was of opinion that, after the lapse of 
St certain number of years, the government 
OUglit to have no stronger claim on a man’s 
property than any of his private ere- , 
ditors. The noble lord had said, that 
communication had been made in 1808 to 
Mr. Workman’s sureties, regarding the 
deficiency in that individual’s accounts. 
Would the noble lord undertake to say 
that such communication had been re- 
ceived by the sureties, or produce any 
answer from them admitting the receipt of 
it ? The noble lord had likewise said, that 
the sureties became so by their own vo- 
luntary act. He admitted it ; but it ought 
not to be* forgotten, that they became 
sureties under the idea that government 
would perform its duty, in regularly over- 
looking the accounts of the party for 
whom they engaged, and in communicat* 
idg to them on the instant any deficiencies 
which it might discover in them. Now, 

It appeared from the noble lord’s own 
statement, that Mr. Workman gave in his 
accounts in 1800, and that nothbig was 
said to the sureties abdut any deficiency 
in, them till 1808. How came it, too, 
that sixteen jears had been allowed to 
pass over in silence since that notice was 
said to have been ^iven ? He thought it 
was a great oppression on the part of the 
government to bring fdrward this claim at 
this period against the sureties, who, by 
the negligence of government, had lost 
the opportunity which they once had of 
recovering the money of Mr. Workman. 
Mr. Workman had gone to America 


shortly after the peace of 1801, and had 
I there risen to the rank of Chief Justice of 
New Orleans ; a situation of emolumenti' 
which would have enabled him to have 
repaid the sum now claimed of his sureties. 
He was sorry he did not see the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place, as 
that right hon. gentleman had acted witli 
great liberality to persons in a similar 
situation with the petitioner. He had 
himself presented two petitions from indi- 
viduals, on whom a demand had been 
made for arreatrs of legacy duty due in 
one case 26 years, and in the other 32 
years ago; and the consequence of the 
discussion which had taken place upon 
them had been, that the right non. gentle- 
man had used his influence to procure the 
issuing of a Treasury minute, restricting 
the recovery of all arrears of legacy duty 
to those due since the year 1805. 

Sir J, Mackintosh said, that Mr. Work- 
man was a man of considerable talent, 
and had filled a high judicial station under 
the government of ^he United States of 
America. There was no account of his 
death. Indeed, within the last three 
ears, he had received a law book written 
y him. He did hope, that the publicity 
given through the ordinary channels of 
the proceedings of that House would ad- 
vise him, if living, of what had passed ; 
and he had no doubt he would at once 
meet the claims of the government. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Recognition of the Independence 
OF South America— London Petition 
for.] Sir James Mackintosh rose and 
said — 

Mr. Speaker; 1 hold in my hand a 
petition from the Merchants of the city 
of London who are engaged in trade with 
the countries of America formerly subject 
to the crown of Spain, praying that the 
House would adopt such measures as to 
them may seem meet, to induce his ma- 
jesty’s government to Recognize the Inde- 
pendence of the states in those countries 
who have in fact established independent 
governments. In presenting this peti- 
tion, I think it. right to give the House 
such information as I possess relating to 
the number and character of the peti- 
tioners, that it may be seen how far they 
are what they profess to he ; what are 
their means of knowledge ; what are likely 
to be the motives of their application ; 

• From the original edition, printed for 
Messrs. Longman. 
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what faith 18 due. to their testimony ; and 
^;hai weight ought to be allowed to their 
judgment. Their number is one hundred 
and seventeen. Each of them is a mem- 
ber of a considerable commercial house 
interested in the trade to America. The 
petition therefore conveys the sentiments , 
of three or four hundred merchants. The . 
signatures were collected in two days 
without public meeting or even an ad- ' 
vertisement ; it was confined to the Ame- 
rican merchants, but ihe^petitioners have 
no reason to believe that any merchant in 
London would have declined to put his 
name t«\ it. I am but imperfectly quali- 
fied to estimate the importance and sta- 
tion of the petitioners. Judging from 
common ' information, I should consider 
many of them in the first rank of the 
mercantile community. 1 see among 
them the firm of Baring and- company, 
wliich, without disparagement to any 
others, may hr placed at the head of the 
oomniereial establishments of the w orld. 

1 see also the firms* of Herring, Powles 
and company ; of Richardson and com- 
pany ; Goldsmith and company : Monte- 
fiori and company; of Mr. Benjamin 
Shaw, w'ho as chairman of Lloyd’s coffee- 
house represents the most numerous and 
diversified intere't> of triffie; t<»geiher 
witli many others not equally known to 
me, hut whom, if I did know, I have no 
doubt that I might with truth describe as 
persons uf the liighest mercantile respect- 
ability. I [)erctMve among them the name 
<tf Kicardu, which I shall ever honour, and 
cannot now pronounce without emotion. 
Ill a word, the petitioners are the city of 
London. They contain individuals of all 
political parties; they are deeply inter- 
ested in the subject, perfectly conversant 
with all its commercial bearings ; and 
they could not fill the high place where 
they stand, it they were not as much dis- 
tinguished hy intelligence and probity, as 
by those inferior advantages of w^ealth, 
which with them are not fortunate acci- 
dents, but proofs of personal worth and 
professional merit. 

If it had been my intention to enter 
fully on this subject, and especially todis- , 
cuss it adversely to the king's govern- 
ment, I might have chosen a different 
form of presenting it to the House. But 
though 1 am and ever shall be a member 
of a party associated, as I conceive, for 
preserving the liberties of the kingdtiin, | 
1 pre>eni this petition in the spirit of those 
by whom it is subscribed^ iu the hope of 
VOL. XI. 


relieving that anxious desire which 
vndes tlie commercial world— and 
Is also shared by the people of Englander* 
that the present session may not clpae 
without some discussion or some explatia* 
tion on this important subject, as far aa 
that explanation can be given without in* 
convenience to the public service. Eor 
such a purpose the presentation of a pe-* 
tition affords a convenient opportunity, 
both because it implies the absence of. 
any intention to blame the past ^measures ; 
of government as foreign from the wishes ^ 
of the petitioners, and because it does not : 
naturally require to be followed by any 
motion which might be represented as an 
invasion of the prerogative of the Crown, 1 
or as a restraint on the discretion &f its 
constitutional advisers. 

At the same time I must add, that in . 
whatever form or at whatever period of 
the session I had brought this subject. for- . 
ward, 1 do not think that 1 should have 
felt myself called upon to discuss it in a 
tone very different from that which the 
nature of the present occasion appears to. 
me to require. On a question or policy, 
where various o| inions may be formed 
about the past, and where the only imipor- , 
lant part is necessarily prospective,, !, 
should naturally have wished to speak in 
a d‘ liberative temper. However much I . 
might lament the delays which had oc- 
curred in the recognition of the Ameri- 
can stales, I could hardly have gone fqrr 
(her than strongly to urge that the time ^ 
was now, at least, come for more decisive 
measures. With respect indeed 4b the 
Slate Papers laid before us, 1 see nothing 
in them to blame nr to regret* unless it be 
that excess of tenderness and forbearance 
towards the feelings and pretensions of 
Eluropean Spain which the dispatches 
themselves acknowledge. In all other 
respects I can only describe them as con- 
taining a body of liberal maxims or|| 0 - 
licy and just principles of .public law^ ex- 
pressed wjth a precision, a circumspection, 
and a dignity which will always render 
them models and masterpieces of (iiplo- 
matic composition. Far from assailing 
these valuable documents, it is my ohject 
to uphold their doctrines, to reason from 
their principles, and to contend for hp- 
lliing more than that the future policy olF; 
England on this subject may be governed 
by them. On them I rest. From them 
seems to me to fiow every consequence 
respecting the future which 1 think most, 
desirable. I should naturally have bad 

4 R 
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no oiher task than that of Quoting them, 
orabowi^ the stage to wmcb they had 
coodocteiTtbe oueation, of unfolding their 
iiepert where tney are too short the 
generality of readers, and of enforcing 
tliifir api^KcatioQ to all that yet remains 
ttfidene* But something more is made 
iiMessary by the confuMon and miscon- 
c^tioD which prevail on one part of this 
stibject. I have observed with ostonish- 
floent, that persons otherwise well informed 
ahbuid here betray a forgetfulness of the 
Celebrated events in history, and an 
tt^quaintance with the plainest princi- 
ples of international law, which I should 
have thought possible if 1 had not 
Irhown to be real. I am therefore obliged 
to iusiify these State Papers before I ap« 
peai to them. I must go back for a mo- 
ment to those elementary principles which 
ate ae grossly misunderstood. And first, 
with tespect to the term ** Recognition,’* 
the introduction of which into these dis* 
cbSidons has proved the principal occasion 
of 4arkoeS8 and error. It is a term which 
hr used in two senses so different from 
each other as to have nothing very impor- 
tant in common. The first, which is the 
tree and legitimate sense of the word 
llecognition” as a technical term of in- 
ternational law, is that in which it denotes 
the explicit acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of a country by a state which 
formerly exercised sovereignty over it. 
Spain has been doomed to exhibit more 
examples of this species of recognition 
tthn any other European state, of which 
the mo»t memorable cases are the ac« 
ktiowledement of the independence of 
Bortugal anckHulland. This country also 
paid the penalty of evil counsels in that 
hour Uf tolly and infatuation which led to 
a hostile separation between the American 
cotenies and their mother country. Such 
recognitions are renunciations of sove- 
reignty. They are a surrender of the 
power or of the claim to govern. They 
elre of the utmost importance, as quieting 
possession and extinguishing a foreign 
pretension* to authority : they free a na- 
tion 8om the evils of a disputed sove- 
reignty : they remove the only Competitor 
who can with any colour of nght contend 
against the actual government ; and they 
sSeore to a country the advant^e of un- 
diluted Independence. 

Btit we, who are as foreign to the 
Spanish stales In America as we are to 
Spain herself, who never had anymore 
alUliOihy over them than over' her, have 


in this case no claims to renounce, no 
power to abdicate, no sovereignty to re- 
sign, no legal rights to confer. They are' 
as independent without our acknowledg- 
ment of their independence as with it. No 
act of ours can even remove an obstacle 
which stands in the way of their indepen- 
dence, or withdraw any force which dis- 
turbs its exercise. What we have to do, 
is therefore not recognition in its first and 
most strictly proper sense. It is not by 
formal stipulations or solemn declarations 
that we are to recognize the American 
states : but by measures of practical po- 
licy which imply that we acknowledge 
their ind^endence. Our recognition is 
virtual. We are called upon to treat 
them as independent ; to establish with 
them the same relations and the same in- 
tercourse which we are accustomed to 
maintnin with other governments ; to deal 
with them in every respect as common- 
wealths entitled to admission into the 
great society of civilized states. The most 
conspicuous part of such a practical re- 
cognition, is the act of sending and re- 
ceiving diplomatic agents. It implies no 
guarantee, no alliance, no aid, no appro- 
bation of the successful revolt ; no inti- 
mation of an opinion concerning the jus- 
tice or injustice of the means by which it 
has been accomplished. These are mat- 
ters beyond our jurisdiction. It would 
be usurpation in us to sit in judgment up- 
on them. As a state, we can neither 
condemn nor justify revolutions which do 
not afiect our safety and are not amenable 
to our laws. We deal with the authorities 
of new states, on the same principles and 
for the same object as with those of old. 
We consider them as governments actually 
exercising authority over the people of a 
country, with whom we are called upon 
to maintain a regular intercourse by diplo- 
matic agents for the interests of Great 
Britain and for the security of British 
subjects. The principle which requires 
such an intercourse is the same, whether 
governments be old or new. Antiquity 
affords a presumption of stability, which, 
like all other presumptions, may and does 
fail in particular instances. But in itself 
it is nothing ; and when it ceases to indi- 
cate stability, it ought to be regarded by 
a foreign country as of no account. The 
|i tacit recognition of a new state, wifb 
winch alone I am now concerned) not 
being a judgment for the new government, 
or gainst tne old, is not a deviation ffom 
perfect neutrality, or a cause of just offence 
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to the dispossessed ruler.* When Great 
Britain recognized the United States* it 
was a concession by the recognizing power 
of which the object was the advantage 
and security of the government recog* 
nized. But when Great Britain (I hope 
•very soon) recognizes the states of Span- 
ish America, it will not be as a concession 
to them, for they need no such Acogni- 
tion ; but it will be for her own sake, to 
promote* her own interest ; to protect the 
trade and navigation of Jier subjects; to 

* These doctrines are so indisputable that 
they are not controverted even by the jurists of 
the Holy Alliance, whose writings in every 
other respect bear the most ignominious marks 
of the servitude rtf the human understanding 
under the empire of that confederacy. Mar- 
tens, who in tiie last edition of his Summary 
of International law has sacrificed even the 
principle of national independence (Liv. III. 
c. ii. s. 74.), without which no such law could 
be conceived, yet speaks as follows on recog- 
nitions ; — ** Quant k la simple reconnoissance, , 
il semble qu'une nation etranghre, n*^tant pas | 
obligee k juger de la 16gitimit6, peut toutes 
les fois qu’elle est douteuse se permettre de 
s’attacher au seul fait de la possession, et trai- 
tor comme ind^pendant de son ancien Gou- 
vernement, T^tat ou la province qui jouit dans 
le fait de I’ind^pendance, sans blesser par la 
les devoirs d’une rigoureuse neutrality.*’ — Mar- 
tens, Precis du droit des Gens, Liv. III. c. ii. 
s. 80. Goett. 1821. Yet a comparison of the 
above sentence with the parallel passage of the 
same book in the edition of 1789 is a mortify- 
ing specimen of the decline of liberty of opi- 
nion in Europe. 

Even Kluber, the publisher of the proceed- 
ings of the congress of Vienna, assents to the 
same doctrine, though he insidiously contrives 
the means of evading it by the insertion of one 
or two ambiguous words : La souverainetd 

est acquise par im ytat, ou lors de sa fondation 
ou bien lorsqu’il se d^gage Idgitimement de la 
dypendance dans laquelle il se trouvait. Pour 
6tre valide, elle n’a pas besoin d’dtre reconnue 
ou garantie par une puissance quelconque; 
pourvu que la possession ne soit pas vicieuss.'* 
— Kluber, Droit des Gens, Part i. c. i. s. 23. 
Stutgard, 1819. 

Mr. Kluber would find it difficult to answer 
the question Who is to judge whether the ac- 
quisition of independence be legitimate or its 
possession vicious ?” and, it is evident that the 
latter qualification is utterly unmeaning; for 
if there be an original fault which vitiates the 
possession of independence, it cannot be re- 
moved by foreign recognition, which, according 
to this writer himself, is needless where the 
independence is lawful, and must therefore be 
useless in those cases where , he insinuates, ra- 
ther than asserts, that foreign sUtes are bound 
or entitled to treat it as unlawful. 


ai^uire the best means of cultivifinig 
friendly relations with important 
tries, and of cumposing by immediate ne- 
gotiation those differences which might 
otherwise terminate in war. The fust 
species of recognition is for benefit cif 
I tne state which is acknowledged, 

' second is for the benefit of the state which 
'makes the acknowledgment. The iirsi i| 
the waiver of a legal pretension. The 
second, only the acknowledgment pf 4 
fact, together with a policy required by 
that acknowledgment. Are these nr ' 

! doctrines? Quite the contrary. Tlic^. 
i are founded on the ancient practice of 
i £uro[^e. They have been acted 
I for more than two centuries by Enj 
os well as other nations. 

1 have already generally alluded to th^ 
memorable and ^orious revolt by which( 
the United Provinces of the NetheHanda 
threw off ihe yoke of Spain. iMefirly, 
fourscore years passed from the beginning 
of that just insurrection, to the time when 
a recognition of independence wai at last 
extorted from Castilian pride and obsti- 
nacy. 

The people of the Netherlands first 
took up arms to obtain the redress of in- 
tolerable grievahees* and for many yee^s 
they forbore from proceeding to the iast‘ 
extremity against their tyrannical king.* 
It was not till Philip had formally pro- 
scribed the prince of Orange (the purest 
and most perfect model of a patriotic 
hero), putting a price on his head, and, 
promising not only pardon for every 
crime, but the honours of nobility f to 
any one who should assassinate him, that 
the states-general declared the king of 

* The following are the words of tlieiriL. 
lustrious historian Post lonaan dubita- 
tioaem — ab ordinibus Belgarum J^ilippo, pb 
violates leges, imperiuin abrogalum est ; lata- 
que in ilium sententia cum quo, si verum fa- 
temur, novem jam per annos bellatuito era! ; 
sed tunc primum desitum nomen ejus et insig- 
nia usurpari,' mutataque verba solennis jurip 
jurandi, qt qui princeps liacteuus erat, host is 
vocaretur. Hoc consilium vfeinas apud gaotet 
necessitate et tot irritis ante precibot axcoil^ 
turn, baud desiere Hispani ut scelot instetari, 
panim memores, pulsum a raajoribus suis regno 
invisie crndclitatis regem, eique prwlatam stir- 
pern non ex legibus genitam; ut jam taceantUY 
retera apud Francos, minus veteraapud Anglos^ 
reoantiora apud Danes et Sueonas dejectornMI 
regum axempla.”— Grotii Ann. Lib. iii. fiil> 
an. 1581. 

t March 15,1580. Dumont,CorpsDiploTB. 

V. 3f58. 
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Soain to have forfeited, by a long course avowed and honourable ministers ? Did 
Of fliercilesa tyranny, his rights of sove- they refuse to their own subjects that 
reignty over the Netherlands.* Several protection for their lives and properties,- 
Yassins attempted the life of the good which sucli a correspondence alone could 
and great prince of Orange : one wounded afford ? All this they ought to have done, 
hm diingerausly ; another consummated ■ according to the principles of those who 
tbe'murdet— a zealot of what was then, . would resist the prayer of the petition in 
It is noiv, called legitimacy. He suf- I my hand. 

the .punishment due to his crime; | But^iothing of this was then done or 
%tthe king of Spain bestowed on his : dreamt of. Every state in Europe, except 
falbiiy the infamous nobility which had the German branch of ihe house of Aus- 
been earned by the assassin ; an example ' iria, sent ministers to the Hague, and 
which has also disgraced our age. Be- received those oft he states-general. Theii 
fore and after that murder, the greatest friendship was prized, their alliance court* 
vicissitudes of fortune had attended the ed, and defensive treaties formed with 
ahttS of those who fought for the liberties them by powers at peace with Spain, from 
ciir their country. Their chiefs were the heroic Gustavus Adolphus to the 
driven into exile; their armies were dis- barbarians of Persia anri Muscovy. I say 
parsed; the greatest and most opulent of nothing ot Elizabeth, hcrseif proscribed 
th^ Belgic provinces, misled by priests, *as an usurper, ihe slay of Holland, and 
bad made their peace with the tyrant, the leader of ihe liberal party throughout 
'irbe greatest captains of the age com* Europe. But no one can question the 
I^ahded against them. The duke of Alva authority, oti this point, of her successor, 
^jiimlbyed his valiour and experience to the great professor of legitimacy, the 
i^^^l the revolts which had been produced founder of that doctrine of the divine 
^ his cruelty. The genius of the prince right of kings, which led his family to 
bf Parma long threatened the infant li- destruction. As king of Scotland, in 
berty of Holland. Spinola balanced the 1594*, fifty-four years before the recogni- 
bonsuramate ability of prince Maurice, lion by Spain, he recognised the slates- 
and kept up an equal contest, till Gusta- general as the successors of the houses of 
viis Adolphus rescued Europe from the Austria and Burgundy, by stipulating 
holy allies of that age. The insurgents with them the renewal of a treaty ciinclu- 
had seen with dread the armament called ded between his mother queen Mary and 
Tnyincible, which was designed, by the the emperor Charles 5th. 
conquest of England, to destroy the last In 1601*, when James made peace with 
hopes of the Netherlands. Their inde- Spain, eager as he was by that transaction 
pendence appeared more than once to be to be admiited into slie Iraterniiy of legi- 
annihilated— it was often endangered— it timate kings, he was so far curbed by the 
was'to the last fiercely contested. The counsellors of Elizabeth, that he adhered 
fortune of ^ar was as often adverse as to his own and to her recognition of the 
favourable to their arms. independence of Holland ; the court of 

It was not till the 3()lh of January 164?8, Madrid virtually acknowledging by se- 
'nearly eighty years after the revolt, nearly veral articles * of the treaty, that such 
seventy after the declaration of independ- perseverance in the recognition was no 
ence, that the crown of Spain, by the , breacli of neutrality and no obstacle to 
treaty of Munster, recognised the republic friendship with Spain. At the very mo- 
of the United Provinces, and renounced ment of the negotiation, Winwood was 
all pretensions to sovereignty over their dispatched with new instructions as mi- 
territory. What, during that long period, nister to the siates-general. It is needless 
was the policy of the European states ? i to add that England, at peace with Spain, 
Did' they wait for eighty years, till the continued to treat Holland as an inde- 
obiitinate punctilio or lazy pedantry of | pemient slate for the forty-four years 
the Escurial was subdued ? Did they forego which passed from that treaty to the re- 
afl the advantages of friendly intercourse 1 cognition of Munster. 

with a powerful and Nourishing republic ? — — 

Pid they withhold from that republic the J * See particularly Art. xli. and xiv. in Ry. 
ordinary courtesy of keeping up a regular n»er xvi. The extreme anxiety of the English 
and open correspondence with tier through to adhere to their connexion with Holland, 

. . appears from the Instructions and Dispatches 

• July 15, 1581. Id. 413. ! in Winvrood, L. i. 
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The policy of England towards Portu- 
gal, though in itself far less memorable, is 
still more strikingly pertinent to the pur- 
pose of this argument. On the 1st of 
December 1640, the people of Portugal 
rose in arms against the tyranny of Spain, 
under which they had groaned about sixty 
years. Tliey seated the duke of Braganza 
on the throne. In January 1641, the 
Cortes of the kingdom were assembled to 
legalize Ijis authority, though seldom con- 
voked by his successors after tl)eir power 
was consolidated. Dick England then 
wait the pleasure of Spain ? Did she desist 
from connexion with Portugal, till it 
appeared from long experience that the 
attempts of Spain to recover that country ' 
must be unavailing ? Did she even require ' 
that the Braganza goveriiinent should { 
stand I he te&t of time before she recog- ' 
nised its independent authority ? No : 
within a year of the proclamation of the | 
duke of Braganza by the Cortes, a treaty 
of peace and alliance was signed at Wind- 
sor between Clias. 1st, and John 4th. which 
not only treats with the latter as an inde- 
pendent sovereign, but expressly speaks 
of the king of Castile as a dispossessed 
ruler; and alleges on the part of the king 
of England, that he was moved to con- | 
elude this treaty by his solicitude to pre- 
serve the tranquillity of his kingdoms, and 
to secure the liberty of trade of his 
beloved subjects.’’ * The contest was 
carried on ; the Spaniards obtained victo- 
ries ; they excited conspiracies; they 
created divisions. The palace of the king 
of Portugal was the scene of domestic 
discord, court intrigue, and meditated 
usurpation. There is no trace of any 
complaint or remonstrance, or even mur- 
mur, against the early recognition by 
England, though it was not till twenty-six 
years afterwards that Spain herself ac* 
knowledgedtlieindependence of Portugal, 
and (what is remarkable) made that 
acknowledgment in a treaty concluded 
under the mediation of England, t 

To these examples let me add an ob- 
servation upon a part of the practice of 
nations, strongly illustrative of the prin- 
ciples which ought to decide this question. 
Ail the powers of Europe treated England 
under the commonwealth and the protec- 
torate, as retaining her .rights of sove- 
reignty. They recognised these govern- j 


* Dumont, vi, 238. 

t Treaty of Lisbon, February 23, 1668. 
Dumont, vii. 70. 


ments as much as they had recognised iha 
monarchy. The friends of Charles 2n4 
did not complain of this policy. Tiiat 
monarch, when restored, did not disallow 
the treaties of foreign powers witlv the 
republic or with Cromwell. Why? 
Because these powers were obliged, for 
the interest of their own subjects, to 
negotiate with the government which, 
whatever might ht its character, was 
actually obeyed by the British nation. 
They pronounced no opinion on the 
legitimacy of that government ; no judg- 
ment unfavourable to the claims of the 
exiled prince ; they consulted only the 
security of the commerce and intercourse 
of their own subjects with the* British 
islands. 

It was quite otherwise with the recog- 
nition, by Louis I4th, of the son of James 
2nd, when his father died, as king of 
Great Britain. As that prince was not 
acknowledged and obeyed in England, no 
interest of. France required that Louis 
should maintain an intercourse or take 
any notice of his pretensions. A corres- 
I pondence with the son of James 2nd could 
neither preserve peace between the two 
countries, nor protect the persons and 
properties of Frenchmen in England. That 
recognition was therefore justly resented 
by England as a wanton insult ; as a direct 
interference in her internal affairs, as an 
assumption of authority to pronounce 
against the lawfulness of her government. * 
The recognition of the ruler in possession, 
however he may be called or thought an 
usurper, is therefore no wrong to the dis- 
possessed claimant; but great wrong is 
done to the government whiph exercises 
authority by the recognition of a pretender 

* Le Comte de Manchester, ambassadeur 
d’Angleterre, ne parut plus k Versailles aprfes 
la reconnoissance du Prince de Galles, et par- 
til, sans prendre cong^ quelques jours aprfes 
Tarriv^e du Roi a Fontainbleau. Le Roi Guil- 
laume re^ut en sa maison de Loo en Hollande 
la nouvelle de la mort du Roi Jacques et de 
cette reconnoissance. II etoit alors k table aveC 
quelques autres seigneurs. II ne profera pas 
une seule parole outre la nouvelle ; mais il 
rougit, enfon^a son chapeau, et ne put contenir 
son visage. II envoya ordre a Londres d’en 
chasser sur le champ Poussin, et de lui faire 
repasser la met aussi-tot aprbs. II faisoit les 
affaires du Roi en Tabsence d’un ambassadeur 
et d’un envoy. Cet 6clat fat suivi de pm de 
la signature de la grande alliance defensive et 
offensive centre la France et TEspagne, entre 
I’Empereur et TEmpire, TAngleterre et It 
Hollande.”— Mem. de St, Simon, 
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who is without actual power, however just 
Ills pretensions to it may be believed 
16 be. 

I am aware. Sir, that our complaints of 
the interference of France in the Ameri- 
can war may be quoted against my , 
argument. Those who glance over the 
surface of history may sec some likeness 
between that case and the present. But 
the resemblance is merely superficial. It 
disappears on the slightest examination. 
It was not of the establishment of diplo* ; 
matrc relations with America by France 
In 1778 chat Great Britain complained, i 
We now know from the last edition of the | 
memoirs of the marquis de Bouille, that | 
from the first appearance of discontent in | 
1765, the due de Choiseul employed ! 
secret agents to excite commotion in | 
North America. That gallant and ac- 
complished officer himself was no stranger 
to these intrigues after the year 1768, 
when he became governor of Guadeloupe. * 
It is well known that the same clandestine 
and treacherous machinations were conti- 
nued to the last in a time of profound 
I^Bce, and in spite of professions of amity 
So repeated ana so solemn, that the breach 
of them produced a more than political 
resentment in the mind of king George 
Srd, against the house of Bourbon. We 
also learn, from no contemptible authority, 
that at the very time that the prelimina- 
ries of peace were signed at Fontainebleau 
in 1762 by the due de Choiseul and the 
duke of Bedford, the former of these mi- 
nisters concluded a secret treaty with 
Spain, by which it was stipulated, that in 
eight years bqth powers should attack 
England ; a design of which the removal 
of Choiseul defeated the execution t. 
The recqgnition was no more than tlie 
cQhsammation and avowal of those dark 
designs which had so long been carried 
on. Sb consepipMs was the epurt ofj 
Versailles of their own perfidy, that they i 
expected war to be the immediate conse- 
quence of it. On the same day with the 
treaty of commerce J the}'^ signed another 
secret treaty, eventual and defensive, with 
North America, by which it was stipu- 
lated, that in case, of war between France 
and England during the war then waging, 
France and America shouldi make common 

* de Bouille, p.^15. Paris, 18^1, 

IUlat£>a du Voyage de ^uislCVl. k Varennes, 
par M. le Due Choisieu^ p. 14. Paris, 18221 

f FerrandV Trois D4mexabfemeh8 de la 
i. 76: j ,, 

J Martens, Recueil,i. r01, PAruary 6,1778. 


cause. The division of the t^iories to 
be conquered was even provided foK 
Negligent and supine as were the Englisif 
ministers, they can hardly be supposed to 
have been altogether ignorant of these 
secret treaties. The cause of war was 
not a mere recognition after a long warn** 
ing to the mother country ; after a more 
than generous forbearance shown to her 
dignity and claims, as it would be in the 
case with Spanish America ; it was, that 
France, in defiance of the most solemn 
assurances of hef ministers, and it is sai^ 
of her sovereign, at length openly avowed 
those machinations to destroy the union 
between the British nation and the people 
of America — Englishmen by blood, and 
freemen by principle, dear to us by both 
ties, but roost dear by the last— *which 
they had carried on dnring so many years 
of peace and pretended friendship, and of 
which they themselves felt that this con- 
cluding act must produce war. 

I now proceed to review the progress 
which we have already made towards the 
recognition of the states of Spanish 
America, as it appears in the papers be- 
fore the House. I will not dwell on the 
statute S Geo. 4<th, c. 43., which provides, 
** that the merchandize of countries in 
America or the West Indies, being or 
having been a part of the dominions of 
the king of Spain, may be imported into 
Great Britain in ships which are the built 
of these countries;’’ though that clause 
must be allowed to be an acknowledg- 
ment of independence, unless it could be 
said that the provinces separated from 
Spain were either countries without inha- 
bitants. or inhabited by men without a 
government. Neither will 1 say any thing 
of the declaration made to Spain in No- 
vember, that consuls must be immediately 
sent to South America, though 1 shall 
hereafter argue, that the appointment of 
consuls is as much an act or recognition 
I as the appointment of higher ministers. 

‘ Lord Liverpool indeed said, that it was 
“treating South America as independent,** 
which is the only species of recognition 
whidi we have a right to make. 1 should 
; be the last to blame the suspension of that 
i purpose during the lawless and faithless 
' invasion of l^pain, then threatened, and 
soon after executed, which wgs undoubt- 
edly a legitimate reason fordoing nothing, 
however otherwise just and desirable, 

I which could tend to weaken the Spanish 
I government. So stron^y was I con^ 

I vinced of the sacredness of that doty. 
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that 1 at that time declined to present a 
petition of a nature similar to that which 
1 now offer to your consideration. No- 
thing under heaven could have induced 
me to give the slightest aid to the un- 
righteous violence which then menaced 
the independence of Spain. 

The dispatch of Mr. Secretary Canning 
to Sir Charles Stuart, of the Slst of 
March 1823, is the first paper which 1 
wish to recall to the remembrance and 
recommend to the serious attention of the 
House.* It declares, that*time and events 
have decided the separation of Spanish 
America; that various circumstances in 
their internal condition mav accelerate or 
retard the recognition of tneir independ- 
ence; and it concludes with intelligibly 
intimating that Great Britain would resist 
the conquest of any part of these pro- 
vinces by France. The most explicit 
warning was thus given to Spain, to 
France, and to all Europe, as well as to 
the states of Spanish America, that Great 
Britain considered their independence as 
certain ; that she regarded the time of re- 
cognizing it as a question only of policy ; 
and that she would not suffer foreign 
powers to interfere for preventing its estab- 
lishment. France, indeed, is the only 
power named; but the reason of the case 
applied to every other, and extended as 
much to conquest under the name of Spain 
as if it were made avowedly for France. 

The next document to which 1 shall 
refer is the memorandum of a conference 
between M. de Polignac and Mr. Secre- 
tary Canning on the 9th of October, 
1823 ;f and I cannot help earnestly re- 
commending to all persons who have any 
doubt with respect to the present state of 
this question, or to the footing on which 
it has stood for many months, who do not 
see or do not own that our determination 
has long been made and announced, to 
observe with care the force and extent of 
the language of the British government 
on this important occasion. The British 
government,'* it is there said, “ were of 
opinion that any attempt to bring Spanish 
America under its ancient submission 
must be utterly hopeless ; that all nego- 
tiation for that purpose would be unsuc- 
cessful ; and that the prolongation or 
renewal of war for the same object could 
be only a waste of human life, and an in- 
fliction of calamities on both parties to 


• See Vol. viii. p. 959. 

f See Vol. X. p. 708. 


no end.'* Language cannot more flrotigly 
declare the conviction of Great j^ritam 
that the issue of the contest was gven 
then DO longer doubtful ; that thgre was 
indeed no longer any such contest as could 
affect the policy of foreign states towards 
America. As soon as we had made 
known our opinion in terms so positive tp 
the European and American states, the 
pretensions of Spain could not in point of 
justice be any reason for a delay of recog- 
nition. It would be absurd to speak of 
equal contest after declaring the event to 
be certain, or to consider any measure of 
ours as capable of lessening the proba- 
bility of the success of Spain when we 
had pronounced that all her attempts 
must be utterly hopeless. After declar- 
ing that we should remain, however, 
** strictly neutral if war should be un- 
happily prolonged,” we go on to state 
mure explicitly than before, ** that the 
junction of any power in an enterprise of 
Spain against the colonies would be viewed 
as an entirely new question, upon which 
they must take such decision as the in- 
terest of Great Britain must required- 
language which, however cautious and 
moderate in its forms, is in substance too 
clear to be misunderstood. 

After this paragraph, no state in Europe 
had a right to affect surprise at the recog- 
nition, if it had been proclaimed on tne 
following day. Still more clearly, if pos- 
sible, is the same principle avowed in a 
subsequent, paragraph, << that the British 
governipent bad no desire to precipitate 
the recognition, so long as there was any 
reasonable chance of an accommodation 
with the mother country, by ^blqh such 
a recognition might come first from Spain. 
But that it dould not wait indefinitely for 
that result ; that it could not consent to 
make its recognition of the new states de- 
pendent on that of Spain ; and that it 
would consider any foreign interference, 
either by force or by menace, in the dis- 
pute between Spain and the colonies, as 
a motive for recognising the latter without 
delay.” And here in a matter less im- 
portant 1 should be willing to stop, and to 
rest my case on this passage alone^ 
Words cannot be more explicit. It is 
needless to comment on them, and im- 
possible to evade them. We declare, that 
tfie only accommodation which we con- 
templf^t is one which is to terminate in 
fecomitionby Spain; that we cannot i|i- 
definitely wait even for that result/ IVe 
assert our right to recognise, whether 
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S|iain reodgnises or not ; and we state a 
cdse in which we should immediately re- 
cognise, independently of the consent of 
the Spanish government, and without re- 
gard to the internal state of the American 
provinces. As a natural consequence of 
these positions, we decline any part in a 
proposed congress of European powers for 
regulating the affairs of America. 

1 cannot quit this document without 
paying a just tribute to that part which re* 
fates to commerce — to the firmness with 
whicli it asserts the right of tl)i8 country to 
continueherimporiant trade with America, 
as well as the necessity of the appoint- 
ment of consuls for the protection of that 
trade ; and the distinct annunciation, 
** thdt an attempt to renew the obsolete 
interdictions 'would be best cut short by a 
speedy and unqualified recognition of the 
independence of the South American 
states.** Still more do I applaud the de- 
claration, “that Great Britain hod no de- 
sire to set up any separate right to the 
ffee enjoyment of this trade ; that she 
considered the force of circumstances and 
the irreversible proaressof events to have 
already determined the question of the 
existence of that freedom for all the world.’* 
These are declarations equally wise and 
admirable. They coincide indeed so evi- 
dently with the well-understood interest 
of every state, thnt it is mortifying to be 
compelled to speak of them as generous ; 
but they are so much at variance with the 
base and short-sighted policy of govern- 
nients, that it is refreshing and consola- 
tory to meet them in the acts of state : at 
least when, as here, they must be siiicere, 
because the circumstances of their pro- 
mulgation secure their observance, and in- 
deed render deviation from thetn impos- 
sible. 1 read them over and over with the 
utmost pleasure. They breathe the spi- 
rit of that just policy and sound philosophy, 
which teaches us to regard the interest of 
our country as best promoted by an in- 
crease of the industry, wealth and happi- 
ness of other nations. 

Although the attention of the House is 
chiefly directed to the acts of our own 
government, it is not foreign from the 
purpose of my argument to solicit them 
for a few minutes to consider the admira- 
ble messagesent, on the 2nd of Decembe]* 
1823, bv the president of the United States 
to the Congress of that great Republic. I • 
heartily rejoice in the perfect agreement 

lhar message with the principles pro- 
by us to the French minister, and 


afterwards to all the great powers of Eu- 
rope, whether military or maritime, and^ 
to the great English state beyond the At- 
lantic. 1 am not anxious to ascertain 
whether the message was influenced by 
our communication, or was the mere result 
of similarity of principle and coincidence 
of interest. The United States had at ail 
events long preceded us in the recognition. 
They sent consuls and commissioners two 
years before us. They found the greater 
part of South Avneiica quiet and secure ; 
and in the agitations *»f the remainder, 
they found no obstacles to frrendly inter 
course with them. Their recognition of 
these States neither interrupted their ami- 
cable relations with Spain, nor occasioited 
remonstrances from any power in Europe. 
They declared their neutrality at the mo-* 
ment of recognition. They solemnly re- 
new that declaration in the message before 
me. “ With the governments who have 
declared their independence and maintain- 
ed it, and whose independence we hnve 
on great consideration and on just princi- 
ples acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpose ofoppres^ing 
them, or in any way controlling their 
destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States. In the war between Spain and 
those new governments, we have declared 
our neutrality, and shall adijere In it, pro- 
vided no change shall take place which 
shall make a ctoresponding change in ihe 
policy of the United Slates indispensable 
to their security. To what extent the 
allied powers may carry their system of 
interference in the internal affairs of na- 
tions, is a question in w^hich all indepen- 
dent powers, whose governments differ 
from theirs, are interested ; even those 
most remote, and surely none more so than 
the United States. It is impossible that 
they should extend their policy to any 
portion of either America, without endan- 
gering our peace and happiness ; nor can 
any one believe that our southern breth- 
ren, if left to themselves, would adopt it 
of their own accord. It is equally impos- 
hible, therefore, that we should behold this 
interposition in any form with indifference. 
If we look to the comparative strength and 
resources of Spain, and of those new go- 
vernments, and to their distance from each ' 
other, it must be obvious that she can ‘ 
never subdue them.** 

Thus does that wise government, in 
grave but determined language, and with 
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that reasonable and deliberate tone which 
becomea true courage, proclaim ihe prin- 
ciples oi' her policy, and make known the 
cases in which the care of her own salety 
will compel her to take up arms for the 
detence of other states. I have already 
observed its coincidence with the declara- 
tions of England; which indeed is per- 
fect, if allowance be made for the deeper, 
or at least more immediate, interest in the 
independence of South America, which 
near neighbourhood gives to the United 
States. This coincidence*of the two great 
English commonwealths (for so 1 delight 
to call them, and 1 heart ity pray tha^t they 
may be for ever united in the cause ofjus- | 
tice and liberty) cannot be contemplated ' 
without the utmost pleasure by every en- | 
lightened citizen of either. Above all, 
Sir, there is one coincidence between 
them, which is, I trust, of happy augury 
to the whole civilized world. They have 
both declared their neutrality in the Ame- 
rican contest as long as it siiall be conhned 
to Spain and her former colonies. But 
both require that it shall be limited to 
these original combatants. Both declare 
that no foreign pow er shall inierfere; that 
if Spain should be converted into one of 
the fangs of the Holy Alliance, that beast 
of prey shall not be suffered to plunge it 
into the heart of America* nor to spread 
the baleful influence over (he new Conti- 
nent, under which the old already groans ; 
that English liberty will resist it in 
America as Engli^ih liberty will re^^ist it in 
Europe. 1 will be bold enough to say 
that no minister ever existed who could 
now persuade England to connive at such 
new usurpations of the Holy Alliance. If 
any minister were to fail in the attempt 
to resist them, he would be speedily car- 
ried back to power with glory by the peo- 
ple. If any slave or bigot were found 
mean and hardy enough to purchase oflice 
by acquiescing in such connivance, tlie 
English nation would ignominiously hurl 
him from a station which he would dis- 
grace. 

On the 25th of December 1823, M. 
Ofalia, the Spanish minister for foreign 
affairs, proposed to the principle powers 
of Europe a conference at Paris on the 
best means of enabling his Catholic ma- 
jesty to re-establish his legitimate author- 
ity, and to spread the blessings of his 
paternal government over the vast provin- 
ces of America which once acknowledged 
the supremacy of Spain. To this com- 
munication, which was made also to this 
VOL, XL 


government, an answer was giinm whkk. 
cannot be read without approbation and 
pleasure. Had it indeed been of an 
posite sort, it would have caused the blood 
of every true Englishman to boil with in* 
dignation. In this answer, tlie proposition 
of a congress is once more rejected ; the 
British government adheres to its original 
declaration, that it would wait for a time, 
but a limited time only, and would rejoice 
to see his Catholic majesty have the grace 
and advantage of taking the lead among 
the powers of Europe in the recognition 
I of the American stuffs, as well for the 
greater benefit and security of these states 
themselves, as from the generous disposi- 
tion felt by Great Britain to spare the re* 
mains of dignity and grandeur, however 
infinitesimally small, which may still be 
fancied to belong to the thing called the 
crown of Spain. Even the shadnw of long- 
departed greatness was treated with com- 
passionate forbearance: but all these 
courtesies and decorums were to have 
their limit. The interest of Europe and 
America imposed higher duties, which 
were not to be violated for the sake of 
leaving undisturbed the precedents copied 
by public offices at Madrid, from the 
power of Charles 5ih, or the arrogance of 
Piiilip 2nd. The principal circumstance in 
which this disputeli adiled to the proceed- 
ing, wun that it both laid a wider founda- 
tion for the policy of recognition, and 
made a much nearer approach to exact- 
ness in fixing the time beyond which it 
could not be delayed. It appears mani- 
fest to the British government," says the 
dispatch, “ that if so large a portion of the 
globe should remain much lorrger without 
any recognised political existence, or any 
definite political connexion with the es- 
tablished governments of Europe, the 
consequence of such a state of things- 
must be at once most embarrassing to 
those governments, and most injurious to 
the interests of ail European nations. For 
these reasons, and not from mere views of 
commercial policy, the British government 
is decidedly of opinion that the recogni- 
tion of such of the new states as have es- 
tablished de facto their separate politicol 
existence, cannot be much longer delayed. 
The court of Madrid must be aware that 
the discreiion of hjs majesty cannot bein- 
tie^niteiy bound up by that of his Cat()o- 
lic majesty, and that even before many 
months elapse, the desire now sincerely 
felt by the British government to leave 
this precedency to Spain may be over- 
4 S 
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borne by considerations of a more aompre- 
hcnsive nature— considerations regarding 
not only the essential interests of his ma- 
jiesty’s subjects^ but the relations of the 
old world, with the new.’’ 

The House can require nothing but to 
be reminded of these declarations. They 
ere too explicit, precise, and even minute, 
to need the least explanation. The pur- 
port of the dispatch is, to warn Spain that 
the recognition cannot be delayed for many 
months ; and the force of that warning is 
very much strengthened by the reasons 
which are assigned against delay. They 
distinguish it from a mere threat — and are 
of such a nature, that they render it im- 
possible for a government to retreat from 
Us declaration without sacrificing its ho- 
nour, and incurring the imputation of be- 
ing driven from its principles and interests 
by fear, 1 entreat the House to meditate 
on the grounds which are stated for early 
recognition. Are they not such, that, if 
they were sincerely and deliberately em- 
ployed, they cannot be abandoned with- 
out dishpnour, and without the danger 
which dishonour never fails to bring on 
great nations ? But there can be no ex- 
cuse for levity (if excuse in that case 
were possible), none for insincerity; for 
the dispatch of the SOth January is the 
consummation and conclusion of a series 
of measures and declarations which con- 
tinued for nearly two critical and eventful 
years. 

Subsequent to the SOth of January, I 
can have no official information, 1 have 
heard, and I believe, that Spain has an- 
swered this dispatch ; that she repeats her 
invitation 'to England to send a minister 
to the proposed congress; and that she 
has notified the assent of Russia, Austria, 
France and Prussia to be parties to that 
proceeding. 1 have heard, and 1 also be- 
lieve, that England on this ocoasion has 
proved true to herself; that, in confor- 
mity to her ancient character and incon- 
sistency with her repeated declarations, 
she has declined all discussion of this ques- 
tion with the Holy or unholy Alliance. 
Would to God that we had from the be- 
ginning kept aloof from these congresses, 
in which we have made shipwreck of our 
aocient honour ! If that were not possi- 
ble, would to God that we had protested 
at least by silence and absence againi^t 
that conspiracy at Verona, which has an- 
nrhilated the liberties of continental Eu- 
rope! In confirmation of the review 
which I have taken of the documents, J 


may also here mention the declaration 
made in this House, that during the oc- 
cupation of Spain by a French army, every 
armament against the Spanish ports must 
be considered as having a French charac- 
ter, and being therefore within the princi- 
ple repeatedly laid down in the papers. 
Spain indeed, as a belligerent, can be now 
considered only as a fang of the Holy 
Alliance, powerless in itself, but which 
that monster has the power to arm with 
three-fold steel. 

As the case "now stands, I conceive it 
to be declared by Great Britain, that the 
acknowledgment of the independence of 
Spanish America is no breach of faith or 
neutrality towards Spain ; that such an 
acknowledgment might long ago havebeen 
made without any violation of her rights 
or interposition in her affairs ; that we have 
been for at least two years entitled to 
make it by all the rules of international 
law ; that we have delayed it, from friendly 
consideration for the feelings and claims 
-of the Spanish Government ; that we 
have now carried our forbearance to the 
utmost verge of reasonable generosity; 
and, having exhausted all the offices of 
friendship and good neighbourhood, are 
at perfect liberty to consult only the in- 
terest of our own subjects, and the just 
pretensions of the American states. The 
time allowed to Spain for consideration of 
this great question is expired. Gene- 
rosity towards her would now be injustice 
to the rest of the world. Having thus 
excluded Spain from any influence on our 
future policy, we still more clearly pro- 
test against the influence of other states, 
who never had any right to be consulted 
or heard by us on a subject absolutely fo- 
reign to them. We have refused to be a 
party to any congress of the Holy or un- 
holy Alliance ; we have, I hope, at length 
dissolved our unnatural union with them ; 
and having resolutely declared our deter- 
mination not to be influenced by their 
counsels, we should certainly not endure 
their insolent injustice if they dared to 
require that we should abstain from re- 
cognizing the independence of Spanish 
America. I cast from me, therefore, 
with scorn and disdain, the supposition 
that any other power wijl presume to in- 
terfere in our policy, or tq question our 
undoubted right to use the best means of 
cultivating friendship with the American 
states. 

In adopting this recognition now, we 
shall give just offence to no power; and 
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if we once suffer ourselves to be inffuenced forbids every measure that can be repre« 
by the apprehension of the danger of re- sented as having the appearance of fear, 
sisting unjust pretensions, we destroy the If we carry our caution further than strict 
only bulwark of principle that guards a abstinence from injustice, we cannot 
nation against falling into unconditional doubt to whnt motive our forbearance will 
submission. There never was a time be imputed. It is very dangerous to 
when it would be more perilous to make yield to those whose pretensions are ex* 
concessions, or to shew feebleness and orbitant. It is hard to comprorame with 
fear. We live in an age of the most ex- those, whose safety may in their opinion 
travagant and monstrous pretensions sup- require that we should be weakened and 
ported by tremendous force. A confede- dishonoured. Let us not adopt any am* 
racy of absolute monarchs claim the right biguous policy, which may enable the 
of controlling the internal government Holy Alliance to cry out triumphantly,' 
of all nations. In the exercise of that that after having declared Co the wbrfd 
usurped power they have already taken that we are entitled to recognize South 
military possession of the whole continent America, and that it is our interest to cul- 
of Europe. All continental governments tivate her friendship ; that the claims of 
either obey their laws or tremble at their Spain even on our generosity are now at 
displeasure. England has condemned their an end, and that we set at nought all 
principles ; she is independent of their interposition of other powers ; we still 
power ; they ascribe all the misfortunes of abstain from the advantageous exercise of 
the present age to the example of her rn- an undisputed right, lest we should incur 
stitutions ; and they know that her laws the displeasure of monarchs whose inter- 
must to the last moment of her inde- ference we profess to reject with indigna- 
pendence protect that liberty of political tion. Every delay is liable to that inter- 
discussion from which they profess to pretation. The least scrupulous poli- 
dread confusion, revolution, rapine and ticians condemn falsehood when it wears 
bloodshed. On England, therefore, they the appearance of fear. It may be sooie- 
must look with irreconcilable hatred, times unsafe to fire at the royal •tiger who 
They must desire her destruction. As suddenly crosses your path in an eastern 
long as she is fVee and powerful, their forest; but it is thought fully as danger- 
system is incomplete, all the precautions ous to betray your fear by running away, 
of their tyrannical policy arc imperfect, Prudent men quietly pursue their road 
and their oppressed subjects may once without altering their pace, without pro- 
more turn their eyes to this island, indulg- voking or tempting the ferocious animak 
ing the hope that circumstances will one Having thus traced the progress of mea- 
day compel us to exchange the alliance sures which have led us to the very verge 
of kings for the friendship of nations. of recognition, the question naturally pre- 
I will not say that such a state of the sents itself, Why do we not now recog- 
world docs not require a considerate and nize ? It is not so much my part to show 
circumspect policy. I acknowledge, £tnd cause for a new measure, as it is the duty 
should earnestly contend, that there never of the government to tell us why they . do 
was a moment at which the continuance not complete their own system. Every 
of peace was more desirable. After pass- preparation is made, every adverse claini 
ing through all the sufterings of twenty is rejected, ample notice is given to all 
years universal war, and feeling its inter- parties. Why is the determination de- 
nal evils perhaps more severely since Its layed ? We are irrevocably pledged to 
close than when it raged most widely and maintain our principles, and to act on them 
fiercely, we are only now beginning to towards America. We have cut off all 
taste the natural and genuine fruits of honourable retreat. Why should we seem 
peace. TIip robust constitution of a free to hesitate ? America expects from us 
community is just showing its power to heal the common marks of amity and respect, 
the deepest wounds, to compose obstinate Spain cannot complain at their being 
convulsions, and to restore health and vi- granted. No other state can intimate an 
gour to every disordered function or dis- opinion on the subject, without an open 
abled member. I deprecate the occur- , attack on the independence of GtceI 
rence of what must disturb this noble pro- Britain. What then hinders the 'deckive 
cess— one of the miracles of liberty. But word from being spoken ? 

I am also firmly convinced, that prudence We have already, indeed, taken one 
in the present circumstances of Europe step more in addition to those on which I 
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have too long dwelt* We have sent con- English merchant.man ? Not at Madrid, 
•uls to all the i^rts of Spanish America to but at Bogota. Does not this answer de- 
which we trade, as well as to the seats of cide the whole question ? D(»es it not 
the new governments in that country, declare that the government of Spain has 
We have seen in the public papers, that lost the sovereignty of Caraccas, and that 
the consul at Buenos Ayres has presented the government of Columbia has succeed- 
a letter from the secretary of state for ed to it ? From the moment when thOi 
foreign affairs in this country, to the cabinet of Madrid could afford no redress 
secretary of that government, desiring for wrongs done to an Englishman on the 
that they would grant the permission to Rio de la Plata» it became lawful for the 
the consul, without which he cannot ex- English government to seek that redress 
orcise his powers.* Does not this act ac- where alone it could be found, from the 
‘knowledgethe independence of thestate of government of Buenos Ayres; and the 
BuenosAyres? An indep^ndenlstatealone | government of Great Britain owed it to 
can appoint consuls. An independent j their own subjects to provide the means 
state only can receive consuls. We have of obtaining that redress. 


not only sent consuls, but commissioners. 
What is their character? can it be any 
otherthan that of an envoy with a new 
title ? Every agent pubiicly accredited to 
a foreign government, and not limited by 
hU commission to commercial affairs, 
must, in reality, be a diplomatic minister, 
whatever may be bis official name. We 
read of the public and joyful reception of 
these commissioners, of presents made by 
them to the American administrators, 
and of speeches in which they announce 
the good will of the government and 
people of England towards the infant re- 
publics. 1 allude to the speech of colo- 
nel Hamilton at Bogota, on which, as I 
have seen it only in a translation, I can 
only venture to conjecture, after making 
some allowance for the overflow of 
courtesy and kindness which is apt to 
occur on such occasions, that it express- 
ed the anxious wishes and earnest hopes 
of this country, that he miglit find Colum- 
bia in a state capable of maintnining those 
relations or amity whicli we were sin- | 
cerely desirous to establish. But surely 
the whole of, these missions amounts to | 
a virtual recognition of the independence ! 
of these srat^is. | 

Where should we apply for redress, if 
a Columbian privateer were to capture an 

• “ Ce n’est pas assezd’iitre iiomrn^ et rauni 
de Lettres de Provision de la part du Souve- 
rain. Le Consul doit aussi obtenir Tapproba- 
tion et Tadmission du Souverain du pays, od 
il doit rdsider et exercer les fonctions de cet 
emploi. Cette admission du Consul depend 
du bon plaisir du Souverain du lieu de son 
^tablissenient.” Steck, Essai sur les Consuls, 
56. Berlin, 1790. 

^Le Consul doit presenter ses Lettres de 
Provision au Souverain du pays ou il va r^sider 
pour obt6i\ir son approbation, son agr^ment 
et ses ordresde le reconnoitre en cette qualit^; 
ce que Ton appelle Exequatur.’’ Id. 58. 


It could not be obtained ot all without 
agents on the spot, secret or avowed, ex- 
pressly m* tacitly authorised and instructed 
by the British government. But British 
subjects have a right to expect not merely 
that their government shall provide some 
means of redress, but that they should 
provide adequate and effectual means ; 
those which .universal experience has 
proved to be the best ; those in which 
iona usage has tauglit all nations to place 
confidence. They are not bound to be 
content with the unavowed agency and 
precarious good offices of naval officers, 
nor even with the inferior and imperfect 
protection of an agent whose commission 
IS limited to the security of trade. 

The power of a consul is confined to 
commercial affairs; and there are many 
of the severest wrongs which the mer- 
chant suffers, which, as they may not di- 
rectly affect him in his trading concerns, 
are not within the proper province of the 
consul. Merchants are insufficiently se- 
cured by a disguised, a clandestine, or a 
subaltern minister. The English trader 
at Buenos Ayres ought not to feel his 
safety less ^perfect than that of other fo- 
reign merchants. Why should lie be 
condemned to envy the North American 
I merchant, who feels that all his private as 
well as commercial interests are protected 
i by a dipl(»matic minister who represents 
; the Republic, and whose presence is a 
' constant and visible pledge that her power 
I every where protects her unoffending citi- 
; zens ? The American trader is not left 
to gather information, so essential to hfs 
j comfort, from conjecture or reasoning ; 
he daily sees it and feels ft : he Is assured 
of it b}' the view of those badges of na- 
tional protection whicli mankind have in 
all ages regarded with veneration. The 
inferiority of the English trader is edn- 
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siderably aggravated, by the conacious- I mrtre naturally conceive, that the delay 
ness that the policy oF his country in this I to acknowledge it is a breach of neutrality 
respect cannot be contemplated with ; towards them. Do we in truth deal 
friendly eyes by the state to which he is i equally by both the contending parties t 
for a time subject. Mexico and Peru, We do not content ourselves with consuls 
Columbia and Buenos Ayres, will not at Cadiz and Barcelona. If we expect 
^easily perceive the equity of the principle justice to our subjects from the govern- 
which requires them to grant the ordinary ment of Ferdinand 7th, we in return pay 
protection to Englishmen, without requir every honour to that government as 
ing at the same time that they should re- power of the first class. We lend it every 
ceive the ordinary marks of friendship aid that it can desire from the presence of 
from England. It is not the mere ab- | a British minister of the highest rank, 
sence of an English minister that they i We do not inquire whether he legitim 
will consider ; it is the policy of system- j mately deposed his father, or legally 619* 
atically refusing to hold diplomatic in- | persed the Cortes who preserved his 
tercourse with them, on the avowed | throne. Is it equality towards the Ameri«- 
ground that it is at least doubtful whether can states, to expect the same retoms 
they are independent nations. 'I'he Eng- from them, without showing the sanje fe- 
lish merchant has no minister to whom he sped to tltem, or lending the same coun- 
can represent his wrongs with confidence; tenance to their government? The ine- 
and his complaints must be addressed to quality becomes the more strikingly of- 
a government, who, to say the least, must fensive, when it is considered that the 
think themselves not so much honoured number of English in the American states 
by England as by North America. You is far greater, and our commerce with 
have no right to deprive British subjects, them much more important, and that we 
of such important advantages, and to ex- therefore need diplomatic relations with 
pose them at least to disfavour in the them far more than with European Spain, 
country where they trade, or travel, or Another circumstance will render our 
reside. You ought not without the delay more surprising to them and to all 
weightiest reasons to continue a policy, mankind. We have long since advised 
sure, even in the first instance, to excite Spain to acknowledge the independence 
some suspicion and alienation, which in of her late provinces in America; we 
time may grow into distrust and displea- have told her that it is the only basts on 
sure, and at length rankle into anger and which negociations can be carried on, and 
hostility. The habit of trusting to an ! that it affords her the only chance of pre- 
ambassador fif)r security, has a tendency serving some of the advantages of friend- 
to reconcile the spirit of adventurous in- sliip and commerce with these vast terri- 
dustry, with a constant affection for the lories. But if we have spoken sincerely 
place of a man's birth. The adventurer we must consider them now, w^e must 
is cured of prejudices against other na- have considered them a ycaEago, as ripe 
tions, without feeling the ties loosened for recognition. There* can be no OD- 
which bind him to his own. Followed stacle to it in their internal state ; for if 
over the globe by the protection of his there had, it would have as much stood in 
native rulers, lie preserves his attachment ' the way of Spain as in ours. Whatever 
to his country, and -perhaps often finds it j rendered it right for Spain to recognise 
strengthened instead of being extinguish- : them, must also render it right for us. 
ed by long absence. If these advantages If we now delay, Spain may Very spe- 
are not inconsiderable to any European ciously charge us with insincerity. **It 
nation, they nfust be important to the j now,** she may say, “ appears from your 
most commercial and maritime people of own conduct, that under pretence of 
the world. The American governments ; friendship 3 »ou advised us to do that from 
at present rate our friendship too high to 1 which you you^^"eIves recoil. You ad- 
be jealous and punctilious in their inter- vised us to abdicate a great dnrtpire, 
course with us. But a little longer delay though you now treat it as containing hot 
may give rjse to on unfavourable judg- one government capable of keeping faaih 
ment of our conduct. They may even and observing justice. For the vilb pdf- 
doubt our neutrality itself. Instead of pose of extending your dwn ddmtndrce, 
admitting that the acknowledgment of you would hav^ betrayed Spain ifito 'a 
their independence would be a breach of surrender of all her American aotijbctB, 
neutrality towards Spain, they may much to those whom by yonr acts jMtti how 
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pronounce to be incapable or unwilling seem to be comprehended in tke propo- 
to afford them the ordinary benefits of sition, that we ought to recognize only 
civilized government.** Let us hasten to where independence is actually enjoyed, 
prevent these calumnies, by showing that though that proposition properly only 
we have advised nothing which we are affirms the former. But it is said that we 
not ourselves willing to do. i are called upon only to acknowledge the 

They will not fail to discover, that all fact of independence, and that before we, 
delay founded on the internal state of make the acknowledgment we ought to 
America is in another respect grossly in- j have evidence of the fact. To this single 
consistent with our express declarations. ' point the discussion is now confined— -all 
We have declared that we should imme- ! considerations of European policy are (I 
diately proceed to recognition, either if ' cannot repeat it too often) excluded. 
Spain were to invade the liberty of trade I The policy of SjAiin, or France, or Russia, 
wnich we now possess, or if any other • is no longer an element in the problem. 

S ower were to take a part in the contest The fact of independence is now the sole 
etween ,her and the American states. | object of consideration. If there be no 
But do not these declarations necessarily | independence, we cannot acknowledge it. 
imply that they are in fact independent ? ’ If there be, we must. For this reason 
Surely no injustice of Spain, or France, or commissioners are sent to America to in- 
Russiacould authorize England to acknow- quire into the fact ; and by the mere act 
ledge that to be a fact which we do not of sending such commissioners, we once 
know to be so. Either, therefore, we have more pledge ourselves solemnly and irre- 
threatened to do what ought not to be vocably that our determination shall be 
..done, or these states are now in a con- influenced by noihing but the result of 
dition to be treated as independent. their inquiry. We thus pledge ourselves 

One observation more on the peculiar to the merchants of Great Britain and to 
circumstances of this case will perhaps be I the states of America, who have both a 
excused. It is now many months since it j right to expect that we shall not deceive 
was declared to M. de Polignac, that we them. Wo have also by the same act, 
should consider “ any foreign interference though not with the same feelings, 
by force or menace, in the dispute be- pledged ourselves to the European allies, 
tween Spain and her colonies, as a motive who will know how to appreciate our 
for recognizing the latter without delay.** ! steadiness of purpose by our adherence to 
I ask whether the interference ‘‘ by me- I it. It is therefore of the last importance 
nace*’ has not now occurred \ M. Ofalia , to the general question, that this part of 
on the 26th of December proposed a con* I the policy of the British government 
gress on the affairs of America, in hopes | should be rightly and thoroughly under- 
that the allies of king Ferdinand will stood. 

assist him in accomplishing the worthy To understand it rightly, we must con- 
object of upholding the principles of order sider separately what is often confounded 
and legitimacy, the subversion of which in argument : the first question, Whether 
once commenced in America would there be a contest with Spain still pending; 
speedily communicate.” Now I have , and the second, Whether internal tran- 
.aJjready said that, if I am rightly informed, ' quillity be securely established,. In the 
this proposition, happily rejected by Great | first, we must mean §iich a contest as ex- 
Britain, has been acceded to by the allied ; hibits some equality of force, of which, if 
powers. • Preparations for the congress the combatants were left to themselves, 
.are said to be already made. Can there the issue would he in some degree doubt- 
he a more distinct case of interference by fu). It never can be understood so as to 
menace in the American contest, than the include a bare chance, that Spain might 
agreement to assemble a congress for the recover her ancient dominions at some 
purpose described in the dispatch of M. distant and absolutely uncertain period : 
Ofalia ? A case has therefore now oc- for such a possibility must always remain ; 
curred, in which we have pledged our it is incident to all human affairs ; and we 
national honour that we should imme- must on that principle postpone our re- 
. diately recognize the American states. « cognition indefinitely, which we have ex- 
Biit it is said that we ou^ht not to re- pressly and repeatedly declared that wc 
cognize where a contest is still maintained, will not do.. Now, before 1 proceed to 
' or where governments *pf some apparent examine the facts, I must observe that we 
sudiility do not exist, ilotb these ideas have already determined this question 

• " j 
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more than once. We determined ifwhen j the latter, because they are sovereign 
we said that time and circumstances had i commonwealths, as independent of each 
decided the separation ; we determined it j other a sthey all are of Europe— or in the 
when we said that recognition could sue- ^ former, because they are united by a 
ceed only on the basis of independence ; ; treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, 
we determined it by notifying to the world which binds them to make common cause 

• that we could not delay our recognition in this contest, and to conclude no sepa- 
many months ; and wc determined it most rate peace with Spain, 
unequivocally by fixing a period beyond If 1 look on Spanish America as one 
which our recognition should not be de- , vast mass, the question of the existence 
layed by the contrary policy of Spain, of any serious contest is too simple to 
For it is impossible to justify the last mea- ‘ admit the slightest doubt. What propor- 
sure, unless we either hofd that recognition tion does the contest bear to the country 
is no interference in the contest, or that in which it prevails? My geography, or 
no real and effective contest now exists: at least my recollection, docs not serve 
either of these propositions is sufficient for : me so far, that I could enumerate the de- 
my purpose. 1 think I have already de- ' grees of latitude and longitude over which 
monstrated the former. His majesty’s that vast country extends. On the western 

* ministers, who (somcwliat inconsistently ^ coast it reaches from the northern point 
as I think) hold the latter also to be ne- i of New California to the utmost limit of 
cessary, must upon their own showing al- ; cultivation towards Cape Horn. On the 
ready believe it; since, if it was not true, . eastern it extends from the mouth of the* 
they must consider their own measures as ! Mississippi to that of the Orinoco; and, 


unjustifiable. 

But, as an argument only conclusive 
against men who previously acknowledge 
certain opinions, and in which the whole 


after the immense exception of Guiana 
and Brazil, from the Rio de la Plata to 
the southern footsteps of civilized man. 
The prodigious varieties of its elevation 


effect depends on the rare occurrence of. exhibit in the same parallel of latitude all 
any men being consistent with themselves, I the climates and products of the globe, 
must necessarily be of a partial and pre- j It is the only abundant source of the 
carious character, I am willing to enter j metals justly called precious, the most 
into the inquiry concerning the independ- generally and permanently useful of all 
ence of America, and prepared to contend commodities, except those which are ne- 
that, without waiting for the investigations ! ccssary to the preservation of human life, 
of the commissioners, the result is de- | It is unequally and most scantily peopled 


cisively favourable to the measure wliich 1 
recommend. Let me be allowed to offer 
a dilemma (not indeed so terrible a di- 
lemma as that with which, in the late de- 
bate on Mr. Smith, the missionary, my 
learned friend (Mr. Brougham) so pressed 
another very acute and ingenious friend 


by sixteen or eighteen millions, whose 
numbers, freedom of industry, and secu- 
rity of property must quadruple in a cen- 
tury. Its length on the Pacific coast is 
equal to that of the whole •continent of 
Africa from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. It is more ex- 


of mine (Mr. Tindal), that the latter ' tensive than the vast possessions of Russia 
with all his skill found it impossible to es- 1 or of Great Britain in Asia* The Spanish 
cape from being gored by either of its | language is spoken over a line of nearly 6000 
horns) — one of a more calm and more miles. The State of Mexico alone is five 
pacific, and I fear less severely logical, times larger than European Spain. A single 
character — but which affords at least a ' communication cut through these territo- 
commodious means of distinguishing the | ries between the Atlantic and Pacific would 
separate parts of this case clearly from | bring China 6000 miles nearer to Europe*, 
each other, and of detecting the fallacy | and the Republic of Columbia or that oL 
which lurks beneath the specious cover of j Mexico may open and command that 
genera! language. ; new road for the commerce of the w^rld. 

When you inquire, whether any contest Aftfer this faint sketch of the extent, 
approaching to equality now subsists, do the force, the resources and the prospects 
you consider Spanish America as one mass ^ of Spanish America, it is time to ask what 

or do you apply your inquiry to the pe- ^ -..-j » 

culiar situation of each individual state? 

For the purposes of the present war 
you may view them in either light— in 


is the contest maintained for by Spain. I 

• See M. V, Humboldt’s admirable Essay on 
New Spain, 
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)ay aside for the present all contending journeys were made in the most undts- 
parties among the Americans, and inquire turbeil security. Every where they saw 
only who, throughout this vast empire, ere in the laws obeyed, justice administered, 
arms for the cause o< Spwin? What Is the armies disciplined, and the revenue peace- 
Spauish strength ? A single castle in Mex- ably collected. Many British subjects 
ico, an island on the coast of Chili, Mtnd a have indeed given practical proofs of their 
small army In Upper Peru I Is this a con- laiih in the power and will of the Colum-. 
test approaching to equalitv ? Is it suffici- bian government to protect industry and 
ont to render the independence of such a property: they have established houses 
country doubtful? Does it dc'ierve the of trade; they have undertaken to work 
name of contest ? It is very little more mines; and they are establishing steam- 
thsn what in some of the wretched go- boats on the Orinoco and the Maddalena. 
vernmenls of the East is thought desirable Wliere is the state which can give belter 
to keep alive the vigilance of the rulers, proofs of secure independence ? 
and to exercise the martial spirit of the The republic Buenos Ayres has an 
people. No impartial and well-informed equally undisputed enjoyment of indepen- 
vnan has the least disposition to believe dence. There no Spanish soldier has set 
that such revolts, though they may for his foot for fourteen years. It would be 
some time be expected to prevail withoc- as difficult to find a royalist there, ns it 
casiooal success and with constant mischief would be a Jaenbire in England (I mean 
can liave any tendency to restore the only a personal adh rent of the houst? of 
SfJianish authority. There is nothing Stuart, for as to .Jacobites in principle, I 
therefore now, which deserves tlie name of fear they never were more abundant ). It 
contest between Spain and South America has not even been attacked by Spaniards 
considered as a whole. There is no pre- since the declaration of indeperulence : 
aent appearance that the country can be and its rulers are so conscious of internal 
reduced by the power of Spain alone ; security, that they have crossed the 
aud if any other power were to interfere, Andes, and interposed with vigour and 
it is acknowledged that such an interfer- effect in the revolutions ol Chili and Peru, 
cnce would impose new duties on Great Whoever wishes to know' the state or 
Britain. Chili, will find it in a very valuable book 

If, on the other hand, we consider the lately published by Mrs. Graham, a lady 
American states as separate, the fact of whom I have the happiness to call my 
independence is undisputed with respect friend, who, by the faithful and picturesque 
at least to some of them. What doubts minuteness of her descriptions, places her 
can be entertained of the independence of reader in the midst of the country, and 
the immense provinces .of Caraccas, New introducesliim to the familiar acquaintance 
Grenada and Quito, which now form there- of the inhabitants. Wlialever seeds of 
public of Columbia ? There, not a royal- j internal discord may be perceived, we 
iSit soldier remains. A considerable Spanish do not discover the vestige of any party 
army has been defeated. Tiieybavealleither friendly to the dominion of Spain. Even 
been destroyed, or expelled from the terri- | in Peru, where the spirit of independence 
tary of the republic. Three congresses has most recently appeared, and appears 
have successively been assembled. They most to fluctuate, no formidable body of 
have formed a reasonable and promising Spanish pnni.«ans Iws been observed by 
constitution. They have eiuleavnured to the most intelligent observers ; and it is 
establish a wise system and a just admi- very doubtful whether even the army 
nistration of law. In the midst of their which keeps the field in that province 
difficulties they have ventured (and against the American cause, be devoted 
hitherto with perfect success) toencouiit- to the restored despotism of Spain. Mex- 
er the arduous and perilous but noble pro- ico, the greatest, doubtless, and most po- 
blem of a pacific emancipation of slaves, pulous, but not perhaps the most cnlight- 
They have been able to observe good cned, portion of Spanish America has 
faith to their creditors, and thus to pre- passed through severe trials, and seems 
servo the greatest of all resources in times hitherto far from showing a disposition 
of danger. Their tranquillity has stood again to fall under the authority of Spain. 
|he test«of the long absence of Bolivar in Even the party who long bore the name 
Peru. Englishmen who have lately tra- of Spain on their banners, were unassisted 
vj^rj^d their territories in various direc- by her arms. They fought for the mother 
tibeis, are unanimous in suting that their country, it is true.; but being taught to 
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rely solelv on their own unaided force, 
they imbibed in that very contest the ipi- 
rit of independence. It was a contest 
between two Mexican parties, in which 
even the partisans of the foreign cause, 
having no hope of succour from without, 
at length ceased to look abroad for a so- 
vereign. They were accordingly complete* 
iy routed, without the interference of any 
other American state. The last viceroy 
who was sent from Spain was compelled 
to acknowledge the ind^endence of Mex- 
ico ; and the royalist omdbr, who appear- 
ed ibr a time so fortunate, could not win 
his way to a transient power without de- 
claring against the pretensions of the 
mother country. 

If, then, we consider these states as«ne 
mass, there cannot be said to be any re- 
maining contest. If, on the other hand, 
we consider them separately, why do we 
not immediately comply with the prayer 
of this petition, by recognising the inde- 
endence of those whom we must allow to 
e in fact independent ? Where is the 
objection to the instantaneous recognition 
at least of Columbia and Buenos Ayres? 

But here I shall be reminded of the se- 
cond condition (as applicable to Mexico 
and Peru), the necessity of a stable go- 
vernment and of internal tranquillity : 
without these advantages, we are told that 
no state has a claim to be recognised.— 
On what principle this doctrine rests I 
cannot discover. Independence and good 
government are unfortunately very differ- 
ent things. Most countries have enjoyed 
the former ; not above three or four since 
the beginning of history liave had any 
pretensions to the latter. Many grossly 
misgoverned countries have performed 
duties of justice and good-will to neigh- 
bouring states; I do not say so well as 
more wisely ordered commonwealths, but 
still tolerably, and always much better 
than if they had not been controlled by 
the influence of opinion acting through a 
regular intercourse with other nations. 

We really do not deal with Spain and 
America by the same weight and measure. 
We exact proofs of independence and 
tranquillity from America. We dispense 
both with independence and tranquillity 
in Old Spain. We have an ambassador 
at Madrid ihpugh the whole kingdom be 
in the hands of France. We treat Spain 
vrith all the honours due to a civilized 
state of the first rank ; though we have 
been told in this House, that Uie continu- 
ance of the French army there is an act 
VOL. XL 4 T 


of humanity, necessary to prevent the 
faction of frantic royalists from destroy* 
ing not only the friends of liberty, but 
every Spaniard who hesitates to carry oh 
a war of persecution and extirpation' 
against all who are not the zealous sup- 
porters of unbounded tyranny although 
we have been told all this, we continue to 
treat Spain as if she were independent, as 
if she were under the government of ci- 
vilized men, and not under the tyranny of 
ignorant and ferocious barbarians. 

On the other hand, we require from the 
new-born states of America, a (Condition 
incompatible with human nature, and 
which if they were able to fulfil, they 
would be unlike every other community 
that ever shook off the yoke of foreign 
or domestic tyrants. We refuse them 
the honour of formal admission into the 
society of independent nations, unless 
theV shall immediately solve the awful 
problem of reconciling liberty with order ; 
unless infant governments shall in a mo- 
ment shoot up into manhood ; unless all 
the efforts incident to a fearful strq^Ie 
shall at once subside into the most perfect 
and undisturbed tranquillity. We expect 
that every interest which great changes 
have wounded shall yield without resist- 
ance, and that every visionary or ambiti- 
ous hope which thdy have kindled shall 
submit without a murmur to tlie counsels 
of wisdom and the authority of the laws. 
Who are we who exact the performance 
of such hard conditions? Are we, the 
Englisi) nation, to look thus coldly on ris- 
ing liberty ? We have indulgence enough 
for tyrants ; we make ample allowance mr 
the difficulties of their situation ; we are 
ready enough to deprecate the censure of 
their worst acts. And are we, who spent 
ages of blood in struggling for freeaom* 
to treat with such severity the nations 
who now follow our example ? Are we 
to refuse that indulgence to the errors and 
faults of other nations, which was so long 
needed by our own ancestors ? The Eng- 
lish people waded through despotism and 
anarchy, through civil war and revolution 
on their road to freedom. They passed 
through every form of civil and religious , 
tyranny ; they persecuted Protestants 
under Mary ; I blush to add, they perse- 
cuted Catholics under Elizabeth. It was 
&id by the great satirist, in those nervous 
invectives which he poured out against them 
for their love of liberty, that thisy were V 
people whom 

** No king could govern, and no God could 
please.^' 
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Within a few y^x^g jilfteV these in vectiv€^8. 
this abused pebple elstablished the first 
system of civil and religious liberty whieh 
had ever been attempted in a great em- 
pire. We justly revere our forefathers 
for having accounted all the evils through 
which they passed, as nothing in com- 
parison with the high object which they 
pursued. We never think of these evils 
further than as they endeared to us the 
liberty of which they were the price. 
And shall we now inconsistently, unrea- 
sonably, basely liold that distractions so 
much fewer and milder and shorter, en- 
dured in the same glorious cause, will un- 
fit other nations for its attainment, and 
preclude them from the enjoyment of that 
rank and those privileges which we at the 
same moment recognize as belonging to 
slaves and barbarians ? 

I call upon my right hon. friend dis- 
tinctly to tell us, on what principle he 
considers the perfect enjoyment of inter- 
Itial quiet as a condition necessary for the 
acknowledgment by foreign states of an 
independence which cannot be denied to 
exist. I can discover none, unless the 
confusions of a country were such as to 
endanger the personal safety of a foreign 
minister. In such a case, indeed, there 
would be a sufficient jeason for interrupt- 
ing diplomatic intercourse till it could be 
•afely carried on. Yet the European 
powers have always had ministers at Con- 
stantinople, though it was well known 
that the barbarians who ruled there 
would, on the approach of a quarrel, 
send these unfortunate gentlemen to a 
prison in which they might remain during 
a long war. Short of this extreme case, 
I see no connexion between diplomatic 
intercourse and the internal state of a 
country. As long as foreign ministers 
are secure, no confusion can be such as 
to require the interruption or to prevent 
the establishment of intercourse through 
them. But if tlierc were any such inse- 
curity in the new States, how do the 
ministers of the United States of North 
America reside in their capitals ? or why 
do we. trust our own consuls and com- 
'missioners among them ? Is there any 
physical peculiarity in a consul, which 
^renders him invulnerable where an am- 
Irassador or an envoy would be in danger? 
It a consul bullet-proof or bayonet-proof, 
W do consuls w'ear coats of mail which 
Secure them from violence ? The ap- 
pointment of consuls implies our belief 
that there are governments existing in 


Spanish America, who are acibally ibde*- 
pendent, and to whom our cohtuis may 
apply in cases of mercantile grievance 
with the same reasonable prospect of Suc- 
cess as in other countries. It rests on 
the foundation that these governments are 
obeyed by their subjects, and hav6 the 
power and the will to compel them to do 
justice to foreigners. What more do we 
require for ministers of a higher character f 
The same government which redresses an 
individual griev^ance, on the application of 
a consul, may remove a cause of national 
difference after listening to the remon- 
strance of an envoy. Whatever may be 
the succession of factions, however these 
states may be agitated by divisions, what- 
evfr form their governments may assume, 
they must be as competent, and as much 
disposed, to negopiate on high national 
interests as to do justice to an aggrieved 
trader or mariner ; they must in the one 
case, as in the other, all be equally in- 
clined to continue on terms of amity and 
friendly intercourse with the greatest ma- 
ritime power of the world. 

I will venture even to contend, that 
internal distractions, instead of being an 
impediment to diplomatic intercourse, are 
rather an additional reason for it. An 
ambassador is more necessary in a dis- 
turbed than in a tranquil country, inas- 
much as the evils against which his pre- 
sence is intended to guard are more likely 
to occur in the former than in the latter. 
It is in the midst of civil commotions that 
the foreign trader is the most likely to be 
wronged ; and it is then that he therefore 
requires not only the good offices of a 
consul, but the weightier interposition of 
a higher minister. In a perfectly well 
ordered country the laws and the tribunals 
might be sufficient. It is in a state where 
their operation is disturbed, that he can- 
not be safe without aid from the repre- 
sentative of his native country. In the 
same manner it is obvious, that if an am- 
bassador be an important security for the 
preservation and good understanding be- 
tween the best regulated governments, his 
presence must be far more requisite to 
prevent the angry passions of exasperated 
factions from breaking out into war. 
Whether, therefore, we consider the indi- 
vidual or the public interests Which are 
secured emoassies, it seems no paradox 
to maintain, that if they could be dispen- 
sed with at all, it would rather be in quiet 
than in disturbed countries. 

The interests bere at etake msfy ^e fllaid 
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tQ be rather individual than national. 
But a wrong done to the humblest British 
subject, an insult offered to the British 
fleg on the slightest skiff, is, if 

unrepaired, a dishonour to the British 
nation. It is a great national interest as 
vggiL as duty to watch over the interna- 
tional rights of every Briton, and to clairn 
them from every government. It is only 
when states treat the wrongs of their sub- 
jects as public injuries, that every indivi- 
dual learns to reel the violation of his 
country’s rights as a private wrong. 

But the mass of private interest engaged 
in our trade with Spanish America, is so 
great as to render it a large part of the 
national interest. There are already at 
least a hundred English houses of trade 
established in various parts of that im- 
mense country. A great body of skilful 
miners have lately left this country, to 
restore and increase the working of the 
mines of Mexico. Botanists and Geolo- 
gists and Zoologists are preparing to ex- 
plore regions too vast to be exhausted by 
the Condamines and Humboldts. These 
missionaries of civilization, who are about 
to spread European and especially Eng- 
lish opinions and habits, and to teach in- 
dustry and the arts, with their natural 
consequences of love of order and desire 
of quiet/ are at the same time opening 
new markets for the produce of British 
labour, and new sources of improvement 
as well as enjoyment to the people of 
America. 

The excellent petition from Liverpool 
to the king, sets forth the value of the 
South American commerce very clearly 
with respect to its present extent, its ra- 
pid increase, and its probable permanence. 
In 1819, the official returns represent the 
value of exported British produce at thir- 
ty-five millions sterling; in 1822, at forty- 
six millions ; and, in the opinion of the 
petitioners, who are witnesses of the high- 
est authority, a great part of this prodi- 
gious increase is to be ascribed to the 
progress of the South American trade. 
On this point, however, they are not con- 
tent with probabilities. In 1822, they 
tell us that the British produce exported 
to the late Spanish colonies amounted in 
value to three millions eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; and in 1823, 
to five, millions six hundred thousand ; 

increase of near two millions in one 
year. As both the years compared are 
subsequent to the opening of the Ameri- 
ports, we may lay oat of the account 


the indirect trade formerly carried on 
with the Spanish Main through the West 
Indies, the far greater part of which must' 
now be transferred to a cheaper, shorter 
and more convenient channel. In the 
year 1820 and tha three following years, 
the annual average of ships which sailed 
from the port of Liverpool to Spanish 
America was 189 ; and the number of 
those which have so sailed in five months 
of the present year is already 124* ; being 
an increase in the proportion of thirty to 
nineteen. Another criterion of the im- 
portance of this trade, on which th^ 
traders of Liverpool are peculiarly well 
qualified to judge, is the export of cotton 
goods from their own port. The result 
of the comparison of that export to the 
United States of America, and to certain 
parts* of Spanish and Portuguese Ame- 
rica, is peculiarly instructive and striking. 
— Year ending Jan. 5, 1 820. Actual valu^ 
of cotton goods exported from Liverpool, 
to United States 882,029/. to Spanish 
and Portuguese America 852,651/. Year 
ending Jan. 5, 1821. Actual value of 
cotton goods exported from Liverpool, to 
United States 1,033,206/. to Spanish and 
Portuguese America 1,111 ,574/. 

It is observed, that this last extraordi- 
nary statement relates to the comparative 
infancy of this trade ; that it comprehends 
neither Vera Cruz nor the ports of Colum- 
bia ; and that the striking disproportion in 
the rate of increase does not arise from 
the abatement of the North American 
demand (for that has increased), but 
from the rapid progress of demand in the 
South American market. Already, then, 
this new commerce surpasses in amount 
and still more in progres:$, that trade with 
the United States which is one of the 
oldest and roost extensive as well as most 
progressive branches of the traffic of this 
great commercial country. 

If I consult another respectable author- 
ity, and look at the subject in a somewhat 
dift’erent light, 1 find the annual value of 
our whole exports estimated in lord Liver- 
pools speech on this subject at forty-three 
millions sterling,* of which about twenty- 
millions worth goes to Europe, and about 
the value of seventeen millions to North 
and South America: leaving between four 
and five millions to Africa and Asia. Ac- 
cording to this statement, I may reckon 


• Viz, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Monte Video^ 
Chili, and the West Coast of America, 
t See Vol. X. p. 993. 
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tha trade to the new independent states at 
ope-eighthof the trade ofthe whole British 
empire. It it more than our trade to all 
oiir possestiont on the continent and 
itlanat of America before the beginning 
dP the fatal American^ war in 1774 — 
for fatal I call it, not because 1 lament 
the independence of America, but be« 
cause I deeply deplore the hostile sepa* 
ration of the two great nations of English 
race. 

The official accounts of exports and im« 

6 >rts laid before this House on the Srd of 
ay 1824, present another view of this 
subject, in which the Spanish colonies 
are carefully separated from Brazil. By 
these accounts it appears the exports to 
the Spanish colonies were as follows. In 
1318, 7a5,344/.; in 1819, 850, 943Z.;in 1820, 
431, 615/.; in 1821, 917, 916/.; in 1822, 
1,210,825/. ; in 1823, 2,016,276/. I quote 
all these statements of this commerce, 
ibimgh they do not entirely agree with 
each other, because I well know the diffi- 
culty of attaining exactness on such sub- 
jects; because the least of them is perfectly 
sufficient for my purpose ; and because 
the last, though not so large as others in 
amount, shows more clearly than any 
other its rapid progress, and the propor- 
tion which its acceleration bears to the 
extension and acceleration of American 
independence. 

Ifitwefe important to swell this account, 
1 might follow the example of the Liver- 
pool petitioners (who are to be heard 
with more respect, because on this subject 
they have no interest), by adding to the 
general amount of commerce the supply 
of money to the American States of about 
twelve millions sterling ; for though I of 
course allow that such contracts cannot 
be enforced by the arms of this country 
against a foreign state, yet 1 consider the 
commerce in money as equally legitimate 
and honourable with any other sort of 
commercial dealing, and eoually advan- 
tageous to the country ol the lenders, 
wherever it is profitable to the lenders 
themselves. I see no difference in prin- 
ciple between a loan on the security of 
public revenue, and a loan on a mo^*tgage 
pf private property ; and the protection of 
such dealings is in my opinion a perfectly 
good additional reason for hastening to da 
that which is previously determined to be 
politic and just. 

To use any further arguments to prove 
the impdrtance of a trade which has been 
fieclared to be important by London, 
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Liverpool, and Manchester, may seem 
superfluous. For, if they are not worthy 
of credit on a commercial question, where 
Is authentic information concerning such 
matters to be found ? On the principles 
and theory of commerce 1 have dissented 
from merchants, and 1 have geneil^ 
been laughed at as a visionary for my 
pains. I havci at length, however, lived to 
see the day when merchants, and even 
statesmen (a still more obstinate' and con- 
ceited race), haye become the disciples of 
philosophers. Bilt on the extent, the par- 
ticulars, and the profits, of a single branch 
of trade, I have seldom known any econ- 
omist so hardy as to question the testimo^ 
ny of the whole body of English merchants 
and manufacturers. 

If 1 were further called to illustrate the 
value of a free intercourse with South 
America, I should refer the House to a 
valuable work, which 1 hope all who hear 
me have read, and which I know they 
ought to read-— I mean captain Basil Haifa 
Travels in that country. The whole book 
is one continued proof of the importance 
of the free trade to England, to America, 
and to mankind. No man knows better 
how to extract information from the most 
seemingly trifling conversations, and to 
make them the means of conveying the 
most just conception of the opinions, in- 
terests, and feelings of a people. Though 
he can weigh interests in the scales of 
Smith, he also seizes, with the skill of 
Plutarch, on those small circumstances and 
expressions which characterize not only 
individuals but nations. “ While we 
were admiring the scenery, ** says he, 
** qur people had established themselves 
in a hut, and were preparing supper under 
the direction of a peasant— a tall copper- 
cploifred semi-barbarous native of the 
forest— but who, notwithstanding his un- 
civilized appearance, turned out to be a 
Very shrewd fellow, and gave us sufficiently 
pertinent answers to most of our queries. 
A young Spaniard of our party, a royalist 
by birth, and half a patriot in sentiment, 
asked the mountaineer what harm the king 
had done. ‘ Why,' answered he, ‘ as for 
the king, his only fault, at least that 1 
know of, was his living too far off; if a 
king be really good for a country, it ap- 
pears to me that he ought to live in that 
country, not two thousand leagues away 
from it.’ On asking him what was his 
opinion of the free trade, ‘My opinion,* 
said he, ‘ is this— formerly I paid nine dol- 
lars for the piece of cloth of which thi|’ 
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shirt is made, I now pay two— that is my 
opinion of the free trade.*”* 

This simple |tory illustrates better than 
a thousand arguments the sense which the 
American consumer has of the consequen- 
ces of free trade to him. If we ask how 
inflects the American producer, we shall 
find a decisive answer in the same admi- 
rable work. His interest is, to produce 
his commodities at less expense, and to 
sell then! at a higher price, as well as in 
greater quantity. All tljese objects he 
has obtained. Before the Revolution, he 
sold his copper at seven dollars a quintal. 
In 1821, he sold it at thirteen dollars a 
quintal. The articles which be uses in 
the mines are, on the other hand, reduced 
— steel from 50 dollars a quintal to 16 
dollars ; iron from 25 to 8. The provi- 
sions of his labourers are lowered m the 
proportion of 21 to 14. The fine cloth 
which he himself wears, from 23 dollars a 
yard to 12. His crockery from 350 reals 
per crate to 40 ; his hardware from 300 
reals to 100; and his glass from 200 to 
lOO.f It is justly observed by captain 
Hall, that, however incompetent a Peru- 
vian might be, to appreciate the benefits 
of political liberty, he can have no diffi- 
cultv in estimating such sensible and pal- 
able improvements in the condition^ of 
imself and his countrymen. With Spa- 
pish authority he connects the remem- 
brance of restriction, monopoly, degrada- 
tion, poverty, discomfort, privation. In 
those who struggle to restore it, we may 
be assured that the majority of Ameri- 
cans can see only enemies who come to 
rob them of private enjoyments and per- 
sonal accommodations. 

It will perhaps be said, that Spain is 
willing to abandon the monopoly : but 
if she did, might she not by the same 
authority restore it ? If her sovereignty 
be restored, she must possess abundant 
means of evading the execution of any 
concessions now made in the hour of her 
distress. The faith of Ferdinand is the 
only security for the observance of a sti- 
pulation for keeping open the trade, or 
any part of it. On the other hand, if 
America continues independent, our se- 
curity is the strong sense of a most pal- 
pable interest already spread among the 
people. The interest of the miner of 
Chili in selling his copper, and of the 

* Hall. ii. 188. 

t Hall, ii. 4T. This curious table relates to 
Chili— the previous anecdote to Mexico. 


peasant of Mexico in buying his shirt, 
IS in that case our security. I prefer it 
to the royal word of Ferdinand. But do 
we not Know that the royalist general 
Canterac in the summer 1823 declared the 
old prohibitory laws to be still in force in 
Peru, and announced his intention of ac- 
cordingly confiscating all English mer- 
chandize which he had before generously 
spared.^ Do we not know that English 
commerce every where flies from the 
Royalists, and hails with security and joy 
the appearance of the American fli^ ?* 

But it is needless to reason on this sub- 
ject, or to refer to the conduct of local 
agents. We have a decree of Ferdinand 
himself to appeal to. It bears date at 
Madrid on tne 9th February, 1824: It 
is a very curious document, and very 
agreeable to the general character of his 
most important raicts, in which there is 
more than the usual repugnance between 
the title and the purport. As he pub- 
lished a table of proscription under the 
name of a decree of amnesty, so his pitK 
fessed grant of free trade is, in truth, an 
establishment of monopoly. The first 
article docs indeed promise a free trade to 
Spanish America : the second, however, 
hastens to declare that this free trade is 
to be regulated’* by a future law, that 
is to be confined to certain ports, and that 
it shall be subjected to duties which are to 
be regulated by the same law. The third 
also declares that the preference to be 
granted to Spain shall he regulated in like 
manner. As if the duties, limitations, and 
preferences thus announced had not pro- 
vided such means of evasion as were equi- 
valent to a repeal of the first *articlc, the 
royal lawgiver proceeds in the fourth ar- 
ticle to enact, that ** till the two foregoing 
articles ean receive their perfect execu- 
tion, there shall be nothing innovated in 
the state of America:** which, as the 
court of Madrid does not recognise the le- 
gality of what has been done in America 
since the revolt, may be plausibly and 
perhaps reasonably interpreted to import 
a re-establisbment of the Spanish laws of 
absolute monopoly, till the government of 
Spain shall be disposed to promulgate 
that code of restriction, of preference, 
and of duties, perhaps prohibitory, which, 
^cording to them, constitutes free trade. 
It is not said whether thp innovation ««- 
lates to law *or to fact. Even on the 

*As in the evacuation of Lima in the 
Spring of 1824. 
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^ nmp fovourable oonstruction» it cannot be 
denied that the second and third articles 
diatinctly point out the means of rendering 
nugatory the apparent concession pro- 
naUed in the first. The decree itself gives 
fgir warning of the disposition of Spain, 
demonstrates that, if she regains her 
tpvereignty, she cannot be deprived of the 
means of re-establishing her monopoly 
with no other change but that of forms 
gnd names. 

But it will be said elsewhere, though 
. not here, that I now argue on the selfish 
and sordid principle of exclusive regard 
to British interest-— that I would sacrifice* 
every higher consideration to the exten- 
sion of our traffic, and to the increase of 
oyr profits : for this is the insolent lan- 
guage, in which those who gratify their 
ambition by plundering and destroying 
^eir fellow creatures have in all ages 
dared to speak of those who better their 
9 WIS condition by multiplying the enjoy- 
aaents of mankind. In answer, 1 might 
content myself with saying, that, having 
proved the recognition to be conformable 
to justice, 1 have a perfect right to re- 
commend it as conducive to the .welfare 
if this nation. But 1 deny altogether the 
doctrine, that commerce has a selfish cha* 
raoter.^that it can benefit one party 
without being advantageous to the other. 
It is twice blessed— it blesses the giver as 
well as the receiver. It consists in the 
interchange of the means of enjoyment, 
end its very essence is, to employ one part 
of mankind in contributing to the happi- 
ness- of others. It is absolutely impossible 
to conceive an instance of its permanent 
extension, as long as it is confined within 
the limits of morality, which does not 
render it the interest of a greater number 
of men to contribute to the subsistence or 
relief, or security or pleasure, or improve- 
ment or refinement, of a larger and largbr 
body of their fellow men. What is the 
Instrument by which . a savage is to be 
raised from a state in which he has nothing 
human but the form, but commerce, by 
egeiting in his mind the desire of accom- 
■snodation and enjoyment, and by present- 
ing to him the means of obtaining these 
advantages ? It is thus only that he is 
gradually raised to industry, to foresight, 
to a respect for property, to a sense of 

J 'ustice, to a perception oi the necessity &f 
aWA* What corrects his prejudices against 
foreign nations and dissimilar races?— 
Opipmercial intercourse* What glowly 
teaches him that tbaquiet an^ weU^beii>go^ 
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the most distant regions have some ten- 
dency to promote the prosperity of hig 
own ? What at length disposes him even 
to tolerate those religious dmerences which 
led him to regard the greater part of the 
species with abhorrence ?— Nothing but 
the intercourse and familiarity into wlufili 
commerce alone could have tempted him* 
What diffuses wealth, and thereby in- 
creases the leisure which calls into exist- 
ence the w'orks of genius, the discoveries 
of science, and the inventions of artf 
What transports^just opinions of govern- 
ment into enslaved countries, raises the 
importance of the middle and lower 
classes of society, and thus reforms social 
institutions, and establishes equaMiberty ? 
— Wlial but commerce— the real civilizer 
and emancipator of mankind ? To open 
South America to the commerce of the 
world, is in reality not merely to multiply 
the enjoyments and comforts of her peo- 
ple, but to render them partakers of the 
arts, and knowledge, and morality, and 
liberty, of civilized men. 

A delay of recognition would be an im- 
portant breach of justice to the American 
States. Wc send consuls to their terri- 
tory, in the confidence that their govern- 
ment and their judges will do justice to 
British subjects. But we receive no au- 
thorised agents from them to secure the 
attainment pf justice here by their sub- 
jects, for that would be recognition. Until 
they shall be recognised by the king, our 
courts of law will not acknowledge their 
existence; so that these governments may 
have large dealings in this country, which 
are put cut of the protection of the law* 
Our statutes allow certain privileges to 
ships from the provinces in America lately 
subject to Spain ; but our courts will not 
acknowledge that these provinces are sub- 
ject to any government. The effect of our 
present position is even to ^ke away the 
protection of law from the dealinj^s of 
British subjects with thena or on their ac- 
count. 

A vast commercial property Jias not the 
advantage which is professedly enjoyed 
by all property in almost every stale. If 
the maritime war which has lately com- 
menced should long continue, many ques^ 
tions of international law may arise out of 
our anomalous situfttion, which it will be 
impossible to determine by any establishetjl 
principles. The law of nations never coni 
templates a case in which a vast empire is 
of lyhich we dp not recognise the 
government, or, in pt^er words, of wbip4 
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W8 do not acknowledge the legal existence. 
If we escape this difficulty by recognising 
the actual governments in courts of prize, 
how absurd, inconsistent, and inconvenien 
it is, not to extend the same recognition 
to all our tribunals ! 

would not be neutrality, but gross 
partiality towards Spain, to withhold from 
the American States the advantages which 
would arise from our recognition, while 
we enjoy all the benefits of a secure and 
friendly intercourse with them. Recog- 
nition, indeed, confers no legal rights, but 
it gives great advantages in general opi 
nion, which a recent government feels very 
sensibly, both at home and abroad. 

These moral interests of a state may be 
as important as many of its positive rights. 
By withholding them without necessity 
from a struggling community, we may give 
the most efibctual aid to their enemies. 
We teach their subjects and their enemies 
to despise them ; we inspire a general dis- 
trust of their permanence ; and we may 
discourage other nations from treating 
them with respect and good will. All that 
is thus taken out of their scale is thrown 
into that of their enemies. 

The reception of a new state into the 
society of civilized nations by those acts 
which amount to recognition, is a proceed- 
ing which, as it has no legal character, 
and is purely of a moral nature, must vary 
very much in its value, according to the 
name and authority of the nation who, 
upon such occasions, act as the represent- 
atives of civilized men. I will say no- 
thing of England, but that she is the only 
anciently free state in the world. For her 
to refuse her moral aid to communities 
struggling for liberty, is an act of unnatu- 
ral harshness, which, if it does not recoil 
on England, must injure America in the 
estimation of mankind. iThe injury is 
aggravated by the reason assigned for the 
delay. If we wait till so vast a country, 
inhabited by so many various classes of 
men, all of whom have so little political 
experience, shall exhibit a scene of uni- 
versal tranquillity, how many years may 
ass ere we adopt a measure which we 
ave already declared must be done be- 
fore many months have elapsed ! 

This is not all : the delay of recognition 
tends to prolong and exasperate the dis- 
orders which are the reason alleged for it. 
Recognition is a proof of general good- 
'will and confidence, which will strengthen 
these governments, and consequently tends 
to shorten and mitigate the agitations of 


infant liberty. Every delay encoiitogda 
Spain to waste herself in desperate ef* 
forts: it encourages the Holy Alliance to 
sow division; to employ intrigueand cor- 
ruption ; to threaten, perhaps to equip 
and dispatch, armaments. It encourages 
every incendiary to excite revolt, nod 
every ambitious adventurer to embark in 
projects of usurpation. It is a cruel po- 
licy, which has the strongest tendency to 
continue, for a time of which we cannot 
foresee the limits, rapine and blood, com- 
motions and civil wars, throughout tlie 
larger portion of the New World. By 
maintaining an outlawry against them, wo 
may give them the character of outiawi. 
The long continuance of confusion, in part 
arising from refusing to countenance their 
governments, to impose on them the mild 
yoke of civilized opinion, and to teach 
them respect for themselves by associating 
them with other free communities, may at 
length unfit them for liberty or order, and 
destroy in America that capacity to maia^ 
tain the usual relations of peace and amity 
which undoubtedly exists there at presenu 
This state of things will indeed deeply aC 
feet not only the interests of this countiy, 
but, as it is well said in the papers befor<e 
us, « the relations of the Old World with 
the New,’' It is justly added, that it “is 
embarrassing to these governments," and 
most injurious to the interests of all £u^ 
ropean nations. 1 1 embarrasses the go- 
vernments of America, because it leaves 
hem without regular ineatis of cultivating 
he friendship of European nations, and 
of amicably adjusting ditferences which 
may arise with them. It embarrasses them, 
by withholding from them tbart incidetiiai 
but important aid which frier^dly nations 
afford to each other, by that diplomatic 
intercourse, which is a mark of respect as 
w^ell as a channel of friendly intercourse. 
To European interests it is injurious, both 
for the same reasons, and because in its 
consequences it lessens the security and 
convenience of their general intercourse 
with Americd; because the longer it. Is 
continued, the greater risk there is that ic 
may render the American nations less 
qualified to imbibe the feelings and adhere 
to the principles which regulate the resle- 
tions of civilized communities. 

, jft is vain to expect that Spain, even 
f she were to conquer America, could 
establish in that country a vigorous go- 
vernment capable of securing an useful 
intercourse with other countries* Ame- 
rica is 400 determined, and Spain is tod 
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The only poesiblo result of to 
unhappy an event would be, that govern- 
ments both weak and violent would ex- 
hibit the wretched spectacle of beggary, 
plunder, bloodshed, alternate anarc% and 
despotism in a country almost depopulated, 
and among the remains of a people without 
the means of carrying on commerce or the 
drsposition to protect it. It may require 
time to give nrmness to native govern- 
sdents. But it is impossible that a Spanish 
government should ever acquire it. While 
we delay our recognition till we ascertain 
the internal condition of America, we, in 
truth, refuse to do all that depends on us 
for rendering the intercourse of Europe 
with that country advantageous, regular 
and safe. I desire not to be roisunder- 
stood. I am far from foretelling that the 
American nations will not speedily and 
completely subdue the agitations which 
ane in some degree, perhaps, inseparable 
from a struggle for independence. I have 
no such gloomy forebodings ; though even 
If 1 were to yield to them, I should not 
speak the language once grateful to the 
cars of this House, if 1 were not to say that 
the chance of liberty is worth the agita- 
tions of centuries ; and if any Englishman 
were to speak opposite doctrines to new 
nations, the present power and prosperity 
and glory of England would enable them 
to detect his slavish sophistry. I do not 
say, that long anarchy will prevail in Ame- 
rica, nor even that,' if it should, it may 
not arise from other causes. But I will 
confidently affirm, that a delay of recog- 
nition by us has a tendency to contribute 
to this evil ; and if that should exist 
(which Odd forbid!), we shall be answer- 
able fqr some portion of it. Our own 
conduct alone deeply concerns us. What 
«may arise from other causes, is an object 
of curiosity and a matter for speculation. 
As a man, I trust that the virtue and for- 
tune of the American States will spare 
them many of the sufferings which appear 
to be the price set on liberty: but as a 
Briton, I am desirous that we should aid 
them in that roost arduous and glorious 
part of their undertaking, by early treat- 
ing them with the honour and kindness 
which they have well deserved by justice, 
humanity, valour, and magnanimity, dis- 
played for the attainment of the iqo^t 
noble object of human pursuit. 

To conclude :-^The delay of recog- 
nition is not due to Spain. It is injurious 
to America. It is inconvenient to all 
European^ nations ; and only most incon- 


venient to Great Britain^ because she has 
a greater intercourse with America than 
any other nation. I would not endanger 
the safety of my own country for the ad^ 
vantage of other communities. 1 would 
not violate the rules of duty to promote 
its interest. 1 would not take unlawfel 
means even [for the purpose of diffusing 
liberty among men. 1 would not violate 
neutrality to serve America, nor commit 
injustice to extend the commerce of Eng« 
land. But I would do an act consistent 
with neutrality and warranted by impar- 
tial justice, tending to mature the liberty 
and to consolidate the internal quiet of 
a vast continent ; to increase the probar 
bility that the benefits of free and just 
government will be attained by so great 
a portion of mankind ; to procure fot* 
England the honour of a becoming share 
in contributing to so unspeakable a bless- 
ing; to prevent the dictators of Europe 
from becoming the masters of the New 
World; to re-establish some balance of 
opinions and force, by placing the repub- 
lics of America, with the wealth and 
maritime power of the world, in the scale 
opposite to that of the European allies ; 
to establish beyond the Atlantic an asylum 
which may preserve, till happier times, 
the remains of the Spanish name ; to save 
nations, who have proved their generous 
spirit by their pursuit of liberty, from be- 
coming the slaves of the Holy Alliance ; 
and to rescue sixteen millions of Ameri- 
can Spaniards from the fate of their Eu- 
ropean brethren, from sharing that sort of 
law and justice, of peace and order, which 
now prevails from the Pyrenees to the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

The following Petition was then brought 
up, and read 

“ To the Honourable the Commons of 
the United Kingdom in Parliament 
assembled. The Petition of the 
undersigned merchants of the City 
of London, 

«« Showeth — That your Petitioners are 
engaged in trade with the countries in 
America formerly under the dominion of 
Spain : 

** That the entire extinction of Spanish 
authority in the greater part of that Con- 
tinent, and the encouragement by the go- 
vernment at home, induced your peti- 
tioners to embark in that extensive com- 
merce, with full confidence that it would 
receive the most complete protection,^ and 
ultimately prove most beneficial to them* 
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selves and the country at large. The 
measures adopted by government most 
decisively demonstrated the anxiety to 
acquire and secure this intercourse. 

“ In the session of 1822, an act of par* 
liament was passed, cap. 43, authorizing 
tj^, importation of goods, the growth, 
production, or manufacture, of ‘ any 
country or place in America, being or 
having been a part of the dominions of 
the king of Spain/ either in British ships 
or in ships -the built of those countries. 
In the following year, consuls were ap- 
pointed to proceed to the ports thereof, 
and subsequently there has been made 
public the declaration of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, that in its opinion, ‘ the recog- 
nition of such of the new states as have es- 
tablished, de facto, their separate political 
existence cannot be much longer delayed.’ 

“ Your petitioners further humbly re- 
present, that many millions of capital 
have already been embarked in this trade ; 
that large cotnmercial establishments have 
been formed both in South A*merica and 
at home : and that past experience affords 
the strongest ground for believing that 
this commercial intercourse will admit of 
great extension, the reciprocal demand 
for the productions of the respective 
countries being constantly increasing. 

** Your petitioners consequently find 
themselves greatly embarrassed by those 
countries remaining * without any recog- 
nised political existence.’ Not a week 
passes but they are assailed with rumours 
of the most alarming kind, involving their 
proceedings in doubt, hesitation, and dis- 
tract! dn, and grievously destructive of 
that confidence so essential to the success 
of all commercial undertakings. Your 
honourable House must be well aware 
that no commercial intercourse can be 
permanently carried on with security and 
advantage to those concerned, if it is ren- 
dered liable to fluctuation by constant 
alarms of political changes, necessarily 
producing sudden and excessive altera- 
tions in the value of the properly em- 
barked. 

That your petitioners are enabled to 
state, and to prove unequivocally to your 
honourable House, that in the several 
states of Columbia, Buenos Ayres, and 
Chili, there dops not remain the smallest 
vestige of Spanish dominion in any shape : 
each st^e enjoying its own government 
separate and independent from all inter- 
ference of a hostile force. 

That the revolution which has pro- 
VOL. XI. 


duced this alteration in the political con**' 
dition of these countries, has now been 
in progress fifteen years. In Buenos 
Ayres there has not been a Spanish sol- 
dier in hostility for eight years. In Chili 
there has been none for four years ; and 
in Columbia the third annual constitu- 
tional congress is now sitting. In none 
of these states does there exist any party^ 
or persons in possession of power or au-. 
thority excepting the constituted execu- 
tive government. 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
submit that these 'states have established, 
de facto, their separate political existence ; 
and are, according to the practice of 
nations in former instances, entitled to 
be recognized as independent govern- 
ments ; but they would not have pre* 
sumed to have addressed your honourable 
House on a question of this nature, if the 
continued delay in recognizing this po- 
litical existence did not produce the most 
detrimental consequences to the commer- 
cial transactions in which they are con- 
cerned. 

Yoiir petitioners, therefore, most 
humbly pray that your honourable House 
will take this question into its aeriotls con- 
sideration, and adopt such measures as to 
its wisdom may seem fit, for promoting 
the immediate recognition of the inde- 
pendence of such of the states of South 
America as have, de facto, established the 
same. And your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray.’* 

On the question that it do lie on the 
table, 

Mr. Secretary Canning : — Unques- 

tionably, Sir, I am very far frOm having 
any thing to complain of, either with re- 
spect to the tone or topics with which r#»y 
hon. and learned friend has introduced his 
speech ; and if the observations which I 
shall feel it my duty to make upon that 
speech, or the petition upon which it is 
founded, shall bear but a small propor- 
tion to his address, I hope he will do me 
the justice to believe, that it is not in con- 
sequence of any offence at what he has 
said, or any disrespect for his opinions. 
But, my hon. and learned friend must be 
fully aware, that though there are, in what 
he "believed might be called the laie 
Spanish colonics great questions involved, 
any thing which may fall from me on the 
part of his majesty’s government would 
be likely to produce effects, which neither 
he nor I could wish to witness. I, therefore, 
must rather restrain every disposition 

4U 
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whiph I feel to follovir my bon. and learned 
friend throughthe various topics upon which 
he has touched, and confine myself, as much 
as possible^ to a simple statement of facts, 
with no other qualification than a full and 
dear understanding of them. My hon. 
and learned friend has gone over the pa- 
pers, formerly laid on the table, and given 
a just analysis of the course hitherto pur- 
sued by his majesty's government, with 
respect to the South American colonies. 
He has justly stated, that the first ques- 
tion in point of order for their consideration, 
was the question between the parent state 
and her colonies ; and that the course laid 
down by ministers was one of strict neu- 
trality. In doing this, it was also right 
to observe, that allowing the colonists to 
assume an equal belligerent rank with the 
parent country, we did, pro tanto, raise 
them in the scale of nations. His hon. 
and learned friend had justly said, and it 
was also stated by the peutioners, that, 
in the year 1822, the extent of the com- 
merce then existing between this country 
and the colonies of Spain, led to another 
de facto recognition of their separate po- 
litical existence : we recognized their com- 
mercial flag, which was admitted to Ihe 
same advantages as the flags of indepen- 
dent states in amity with England. He 
has also most correctly remarked, that 
the next step was taken before the break- 
ing out of the war between France and 
Spain : an intimation was at that period 
given to Spain, privately in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards publicly to the 
whole world, tliat to the British govern- 
ment it appeared, that time and events 
had very substantially decided the ques- 
tion of separation ; but that the fact of re- 
cognition must be determined by various 
circumstances, and, among others, by the 
internal state of each of the colonies so 
claiming recognition. My hon. and learned 
friend further stated, with the same ac- 
curacy, that after that declaration made 
to Spain, after the publication of that de- 
claration, which left neither to Spain, nor 
to any other power, cause of complaint, if 
Great Britain sliould think fit to act prac- 
tically upon it, the circumstances of the 
last year induced this country to suspend 
even the consideration of that question 
^to suspend the mission of commercial 
agents to South America— and to re- 
main inactive and undecided, until the 
decision of the contest in which France 
and Spain were engaged. Immediately 
after the decision of that contest, or rather, 


1 should say, at the moment of its deci- 
sion, and before any consequences could 
arise, and any step be taken by France 
or by other powers of Europe, a warning 
was given by this country, in the clearest 
terms, as to the course she would pur- 
sue on any proposal for a joint confereure 
or congress on the affairs of Spanish 
America. My hon. and learned friend 
has faithfully recalled to the recollection 
of the House the particular expressions 
of that warning. The next stage in the 
course of these Iransactions was the pro- 
posal, on the part of Spain, that this 
country should become a member of such 
a congress, and join in such a conference. 
That proposal was followed by our refusal. 
On- the mode in which that refusal was 
made, first as it related to Spain, and 
next as it referred to the colonies, the 
House is already so perfectly advised, 
that it is not necessary for me to dwell 
upon it. Since that period (and this 
forms the last stage of these transactions), 
a public discussion has taken place in this 
House. The state in which things re- 
mained the last time the question was agi- 
tated within these walls, was this. It was 
stated, that the king's government, though 
reserving to themselves the right of acting 
as they should think fit, in reference to 
the interests of Great Britain involved in 
those colonies, yet thought it not merely 
politicallyexpedient, butjustandgencrous, 
to afford Spain the opportunity of prece- 
dency, and absolutely to suspend any de- 
cision, until they knew in what way she 
would avail herself of* that opportunity. 
What I have now to state is, that that 
condition is at an end, and that, with re- 
spect to any further steps to be taken by 
this country towards the Spanish Ameri- 
can colonies, she must act for herself. 
What has passed upon this point between 
the two cabinets, it is not necessary for 
me to particularize ; but the result is, that 
the British government is left to act upon 
its own decision, without further reference 
to Spain. Such is the result 1 have to 
state, and the only communication 1 have 
to make to the House ends. I trust 
honourable gentlemen will see, that in 
stating what is a fact, 1 avoid rather than 
incur the danger to which 1 referred, and 
which might arise from thp agitation of 
this question. I apprehend that 1 should 
run the risk of that peril, if 1 were to 
state any ulterior, conjectural, or even 
hypotbecal case, I shall therefore care- 
fuJiy shun it. — Here 1 should conclude 
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what I have to address to the Hoyse, 
were 1 not glad of the opportunity af« 
forded me by the speech of my lion, and 
learned friend, and which opportunity I 
undoubtedly thanked him for, of putting 
on its true ground, and in its just light, 
the expression of “recognition” which 
* lias been so much mistaken. It is per- 
fecily true, as has been mentioned, that 
the term “ recognition” has been much 
abused; and, unfortunately, that abuse 
has perhaps been supported by some au- 
thority : it has clearly two senses, in which 
it is to be differently understood. If the 
colonies say to the mother country, “ We 
assert our independence,” and the mother 
(Country answers, “ I admit it,” that is 
recognition in one sense. If the colonies 
say to another state, “ We are indepen- 
dent,” and that other state replies, “ I 
allow that you are so,” that is recognition 
in another sense of the term. That other 
state simply acknowledges the fact, or 
rather its opinion of the fact ; but she 
confers nothing, unless under particular 
circumstances ; she may be considered as 
conferring a favour. Therefore, it is one 
question, whether the recognition of the 
independence of the colonies shall take 
place, Spain being a party to such recog- 
nition ; and another question, whether 
Spain, withholding what no power on 
earth can necessarily extort by fire, sword, 
or conquest, if she maintain silence with- 
out a positive refusal, other countries 
should acknowledge that independence. 1 
am sure, that my hon. and learned friend 
will agree with me in thinking, ^hat his 
exposition of the different senses of the 
word “ recognition” is the clearest argu- 
ment in favour of the course we originally 
took : namely, that of wishing that the 
recognition in the minor sense should carry 
with it recognition by the mother country 
in the major sense. The recognition by 
a neutral power alone cannot, in the very 
nature of things, carry with it the same 
degree of authority, as if it w'ere accom- 
panied by the recognition by the mother 
country also. If therefore the government 
of Great Britain had looked exclusively 
to the interests of the colonial states, she 
would reasonably pursue the course we 
have in fact taken ; it must have been an 
object of higher importance to those 
states, that the recognition by Great Bri- 
tain should be delayed, in the hope of 
bringing with it a similar concession from 
Spain, rather than that the recognition by 
Great Britain should be so precipitate as 


to postpone, if not prevent, the recog** 
nition by the mother country. Whether 
all hope is over of any such step, on the 
part of Spain, is another question; Our 
obligation, then, as a matter of fact, is 
at an end — 1 am enabled to state that po- 
sitively. — The rest is matter of opinion, 
and must depend upon a balance of pro- 
babilities. But, as my hon. and learned 
friend has said, this simple sense oflhe 
term “ recognition” has been very much 
misunderstood, both, here and in other 
places ; because, though there is nothing 
more plain and easy than the act of ac- 
I knowledging a fact (if fact it be), that 
I such a government is independent, yet 1 
am quite certain he will agree with me, 
that it may make a difference, if that ac- 
knowledgment be asked, which ilnplies 
an expectation of consequences which do 
not necessarily belong to it. 1 am sure 
he will feel, that great as the boon of re- 
cognition in its simplest sense might be to 
any new government, it would be greater 
if, though given in one sense, it were ac- 
cepted in another. It might be given as 
a mere acknowledgment of a fact, and 
accepted as a sort of treaty of alliance 
and co-operation. I am not ignorant of 
I the many commercial interests that call 
for this proceeding; but, if what is re- 
quired were granted, some suppose that 
it would necessarily have the effect of 
tranquillizing the state, establishing and 
confirming its independence. The simple 
recognition by any neutral power, if it 
were not-> misunderstood, could have no 
such effect. 1 am, therefore, anxious 
that exaggerated expectations should not 
be indulged, as to what might be the im- 
mediate consequences *of recognition. — 
My hon. and learned friend has put two 
cases, the possibility 6f the existence of 
one of which I certainly do not feel. He 
says, that South America roust either be 
considered as one great mass, and then 
the contest in any part bears but a very 
small proportion to the tranquillity of the 
whole ; or that each separate state must 
be considered by itself, and then only the 
state in which the contest exists can fairly 
be excluded from recognition. I have no 
sort of difficulty in saying, that to take 
South America as a mass, presents a phy- 
sical impossibility; and my bon. ami 
learned friend does not pretend that there 
is any government established which had 
authority over the whole. That portion 
will, therefore, certainly he of no assist- 
ance to his argumenu The other point 
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of view he has presented deserves more 
consideration ; namely, how far we are 
to consider each separate state entitled to 
recognition. Into this part of the argu* 
tnent I do not go at present : this is a 
horn of his dilemma, with which 1 am not, 
for various reasons, now prepared to con- 
tend. 1 will state only, that though 1 
agree with him, that we have no pretence 
to be so difficult and scrupulous as to insist 
that a new government shall have all the 
stobilily of an old one before we acknow- 
ledge its independence, yet we must act 
with some degree of caution, before we can 
give our fiat, even if it be understood to 
amount to no more than a declaration of opi- 
nion. We are not bound, indeed, to be so 
sure of our ground, as to be able to answer 
for it, \hat our opinion sliall turn out to be 
true ; but we are bound to take care to 
have the chances in .its favour. The prin- 
ciple to guide us is this : — that as the 
whole of our conduct should be essentially 
neutral, we ought not to acknowledge the 
separate and independent existence of any 
government, which is so doubtfully esta- 
blished, that the mere effect of that ac- 
knowledgment shall be to mix parties 
again in internal squabbles, if not in open 
hostilities. My hon. and learned friend is 
aware, that before we can act, information 
as to matters of fact is necessary. We 
liave taken the means to obtain that in- 
formation ; but we arc not yet in pos- 
session of that official intelligence which 
will enable us to arrive at a decision. 
Even with regard to the particular state 
last alluded to. Columbia, I know what 
has passed there only through the same 
channels of^ information my hon. and 
learned friend seems to have consulted ; 1 
mean the newspapers. I have seen much 
that 1 think must be rather exaggerated ; 
but I have yet no authentic record, by 
which 1 can correct the public statements. 
This is all that I think it coni^islent with 
my duty to state to my hon. and learned 
. friend. To every principle laid down in 
the papers he has read, and on wliich he 
has bestowed commendation, the king's 
government steadfastly acffiercs. The pro- 
gress made since 'we last had any com- 
munication on the subject, is a proof that 
we have proceeded in the execution of 
those principles ; and as my hon. and 
learned friend approves of all that is stated* 
in those documents, he must, I apprehend, 
approve equally of what subsequently oc- 
curred.. The House will judge whether 
expedient, in the present state of af- 


fairs, necessarily partaking of so much un- 
certainty, to press the discussion beyond 
the information 1 have been able to give,« 
or whether it would not complicate, and 
perhaps retard rather than accelerate, the 
object in view. 1 have only to add, that the 
proposal originally made by Spain to this 
country, to become a party to a congress 
on the affairs of South America, had been 
repeated, and again refused by the go- 
vernment of Great Britain. 

Mr, Wilson said, that, as one of the 
members for the city of London, he 
thanked the hon. and learned member 
for the masterly manner in which he had 
discharged his duty to the petitioners. 

Mr. Ellice concurred with the hon. 
member for London, in the well-deserved 
praise which he had be.stowed upon his 
hon. and learned friend for bringing this 
subject forward. Had parliament pro- 
rogued without some declaration or dis- 
cussion upon this most important subject, 
that neglect must have imparted the 
greatest uneasiness to all the commercial 
ranks in the country. In the out-ports, 
no less tiian in the city of London, did the 
deepest anxiety prevail as to the assu- 
rances which might follow from the go- 
vernment upon the presenting of this 
petition. All that he would say for the 
present w’as, that the simple recognition 
of their independence by Great Britain 
would do more to quell the disturbances 
and restore order to the colonies, than the 
recognition by Spain herself. He trusted, 
therefore, that he was not wrong in ex- 
pecting. that recognition would speedily 
flow from the lips of the right hon. secre- 
tary himself, convinced as he was, that it 
was high time that the British government 
should think of some means for putting 
upon a safe and solid footing the very 
considerable mercantile transactions which 
were now transacting between this coun- 
try and the Spanish American colonies. 
He felt more anxiety on behalf of the 
commercial persons whose interests were 
involved, than on account of those who 
had accommodated the new governments 
with loans ; the first case being one, 
which, from the present extent of the 
transactions, must more or less afiect all 
tlie mercantile interests of every species 
whatsoever in this country. The recog- 
nition ought, therefore, to be no longer 
delayed than was absolutely necessary to 
the security and peace of this country. 
Already government had appointed com- 
missioners who were sent out to inquire 
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into the state of those colonies. But, | 
Tvhile they pursued their investigations, 
questions of the gravest importance were 
agitating in the courts of this country, 
where doubts were continually opposed 
to the very existence of the governnjents 
which were to be the subjects of that 
inquiry. These were circumstances which 
could not but shake all confidence in mer- 
cantile transactions effected under them. 
It was much to be desired that the ex-, 
pressions made by ministers in parliament 
might not be neutralized and destroyed in 
their effect, by parties elsewhere, to the 
destruction of all reasonable confidence 
among commercial men in the security of 
that traffic. 

Mr. Brougham said : — I do not rise to 
prolong this discussion beyond a few mi- 
nutes ; but I cannot help expressing niy 
gratitude to my hon. and learned friend, 
for the masterly and comprehensive view 
which he has taken of this question, se- 
cond to none in the importance of the 
principles which it involves. I am ex- 
ceedingly well satisfied also with a great 
part of the statement made by the right 
non. secretary of state, and I rather think 
that the parties from whom this petition 
proceeds, as well as those whom they vir-. 
tually represent, and whose welfare is so 
materially concerned in the security of 
commerce, will feel that they have no 
reason to complain. Nothing, undoubt- 
edly, can be more satisfactory than the 
information conveyed in the sort of sup- 
jdement made by the right hon. gentle- 
man. ’ To have consented to join in any 
congress would certainly, independent of 
other objections, have fettered the British 
government in its proceedings towards 
South America, including also the former 
Spanish province of Mexico. But, the 
most satisfactory portion of what fell from 
the right hon. gentleman I take to be 
tins : — that though, from the want of 
official, not authentic, information (for 1 
freely admit the distinction between au- 
thentic news that cannot be doubted, and 
official intelligence on which alone a go- 
vernment can proceed) the British cabinet 
cannot yet pronounce a formal acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the 
states of South America ; yet, when offi- 
cial assurance shall have been communi- 
cated to it from its accredited agents, that 
one of these great and how free countries 
is 60 established as to be able to maintain 
her own separate and substantive exist- 
ence, then that formal recognition shall 


proceed from this kingdom. When I 
speak of separate substantive existence 
without connexion with the mother coun- 
try, 1 do not mean that the tranquillity 
of the state may not be broken, in some 
parts, by internal dissention, fomented by 
threatened attempts on the part, of Old 
Spain ; in which, however, if made, she 
will be sure to fail. That acknowledg- 
ment must, of course, be taken in the 
sense given to it by the luminous expla- 
nation of my hon. and learned friend, and 
acceded to by the right hon. gentleman, 
and in which it must have been under- 
stood by all who have properly considered 
the subject. There is, unquestionably, 
all the difference in the world between re- 
cognition by the mother country, imply- 
ing a renunciation of her claim of right, 
and that bare acknowledgment for the 
interests and purposes of your own sub- 
jects, and for the convenience of your 
own foreign relations, which renounces no 
right, and gives no aid, but which may 
eventually secure the highest advantages. 
Viewing the subject in this light as an 
acknowledgment, and avoiding the word 
‘‘ recognition,” about which some dispute 
may arise, it can be considered as no 
breach of neutrality towards the mother 
country, and can by possibility involve us 
in no hostile discussion with any other 
power. To me it seems utterly impossible 
to contemplate for one moment the idea, 
that Russia, Austria, or France, can have 
the slightest pretence to interfere, or to 
question this country upon the course she 
thinks proper to pursue. I trust that the 
official information to which the right hon. 
gentleman alludes may speedily arrive, by 
which it may appear that some, if not all, 
the states of South America have assumed 
that permanent form which shall warrant 
Great Britain in admitting their independ- 
ence. Such is the *only difficulty now 
standing in the way of what we all desire. 
An hon. friend has referred to the diffi- 
culties prevailing in our courts of law on 
this point, and which have produced so 
much insecurity^ That insecurity to. our 
commercial interests must prevail, until 
the concession be made. For these rea- 
sons, and for the others stated by my bun. 
and learned friend, 1 beg to express my 
^entire concurrence in the prayer of the 
petition. 

Sir James Mackintosh^ in moving that 
the petition be printed, said 1 feel 
great satisfaction that the hon. member 
for London, with the knowledge he must 
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hn» expressed his approbation o 
•what I have done on the present occasion. 
.1 beJieve I should have been condemned 
•by ail who take an "interest in this great 
subject, and have occasioned much dis- 
•appointnfent, if 1 had not brought on the 
presenj^ discussion. 1 do not blame my 
right hon. friend for the comparative bre- 
vity of his reply, as 1 am aware that his 
situation may be one of some difficulty- 
1 will state one fact which strikes me as 
of some moment. In the speech of the 
earl of Liverpool, 1 find the exports of 
the kingdom stated at forty-one millions, 
seventeen millions of which are sent to 
the continent and islands of America; of 
these, six millions are imported into the 
colonies lately belonging to the Crown of 
Spain. There ought, therefore, to exist 
some strong reason to justify the non-es- 
tablishment of political relations with 
rCountries consuming more than one-se- 
yenth of the whole exports of the king- 
.iom* In one sense, I acknowledge the 
principles stated 1^ the right hon. gentle- 
man ; but I still feel myself at liberty to 
deny them in another. No man alive can 
think that Spain has the slightest chance 
.of recovering any of her possessions in 
America ; and even the appearance of 
contest is kept up only in Peru. To 
Peru, then, the remark of the right hon. 
gentleman may be applicable ; but to no 
other part of the great continent. With 
regard to the influence of what may be 
aald here upon the loans to the independ- 
ent states, 1 can only say, that 1 have 
not the slightest interest in them. I find 
ample employment for the whole of my 
capital at hqme ; and, however 1 may spe- 
culate in other matters, I certainly am 
not a speculator of that sort. I do not at 
all mean to join in any reprobation of that 
mode of employing the wealth of the 
country ; for I consider it as fair, as 
honest, as laudable, and as beneficial an 
application of capital as any other. It 
strikes me, that the trade ini money is 
just as honourable as the trade in any 
other commodity. It is thus that the 
general wealth of the nation is increased ; 
nnd, if a man be not to blame for lending 
his funds upon private mortgage, 1 do not 
aee why he should be censured who ad- 
vances it upon the mortgage of the 
revenues of a state. The discussion of 
to-night was necessary, and I trust that it , 
will be useful. Certain 1 am, that the 
petitioners are entitled to all the satisfac- ; 
l^ptihat can be given them. 


Mr. Canning said, he did not mean to 
throw the slightest blame on those who 
employed their capital in loans to the 
states of South America. All men had 
a perfect right to advance their capital in 
foreign governments, if they thought fit ; 
but he honestly owned, that he could not 
understand how those who had so em- 
ployed their capital, were not interested 
in the question of recognition. The House 
must allow him to say, that parties so 
engaged ought not to carry with them 
the force and influence of the British go- 
vernment, in order to compel foreign 
states to fulfil their contracts. 

Sir J, Mackintosh : — 1 wish to add one 
striking fact on the subject of recogni- 
tion. The United States of America ac* 
companied their acknowledgment with a 
declaration of their determination to ad- 
here to neutrality in the contest between 
Spain and her colonies. A stronger in- 
stance cannot be adduced of the compati- 
bility of recognition and neutrality. 

Sir F. Burdett said 1 confess 1 have 
been quite at a loss to collect any precise 
and distinct idea from the explanations 
of the right hon. secretary. He seems 
to me to have shown great ingenuity in 
heaping together a vast number of words 
with very little meaning ; for nothing like 
positive information is to be gathered from 
what he has uttered. I will not follow 
him through bis nice distinctions between 
One kind of recognition and another. It 
appears to roe to be a very simple word, 
with a very plain meaning. Whatever it 
be, it is clear that it is withheld; and, 
unfortunately, the recognition by the Bri- 
tish government is infinitely a greater 
boon than the recognition by the parent 
state-^an event, by the by, very little to 
be apprehended. That Spain will ever 
be able to subdue her revolted colonies, 
and replace the yoke they have thrown 
off, is, I am happy to say, even less to be 
apprehended. It is by no means a ques- 
tion of little moment to Great Britain ; for 
our commercial interests connected with 
South America have grown of late into 
an enormous size: it is our policy, our 
nterest, to take the lead in recognizing 
her independence; and, in recognizing 
South America, we confer an obligation 
not less upon ourselves than upon the in- 
dependent states* It seems to me, then, 
hat there must be some reason in the back 
ground, why the recognition has not 
hitherto been made — some other cause 
ban any that has been avowed-«why tlie 
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king’s minister is to speak so ambiguously. 
Why do they wish to shelter themselves 
under these pretences of diplomatic diffi- 
culties, when none, in fact, exist ? May 
it not be, that no wars in Europe or in 
America have occasioned this hitch, but 
a civil dissention nearer home, the ex is* 
*tence of which’ has been proved by the 
proceedings in Chancery. This seems to 
me to be the light in which the policy of 
ministers towards the South, American 
states is to be viewed ; but the commercial 
world will not, and ought not to be satis- 
fied, until it knows distinctly what is the 
line which the government intends to fol- 
low. The hon. and learned gentleman 
who has this night treated the subject 
with so much ability, will, I hope, pursue 
it further, and bring it forward in a dis- 
tinct motion before the House. The right 
hon. secretary will then be bound to show 
us in what manner the interests of Eng- 
land can be benefitted by the mysterious 
policy which is now pursued; and what 
inconvenience, on the other hand, could 
result from that manly and straight-for- 
ward policy which the government is 
called on to follow? There should be 
something very plain, some very distinct 
reason— to prove that England should 
longer abstain from recognizing those new 
states. Unless something very distinct 
be stated as a reason for the course pur- 
sued, we must be compelled to believe, 
that the commercial world is kept in a 
state of uncertainty and suspense on a 
matter of punctilio. With respect to the 
effects of the recognition on those who 
have advanced their capital in the trade 
with those new states, it has been said, 
that the government cannot engage to 
guaranty it against the changes which 
may take place there. This, Sir, is true ; 
but the government can give it greater 
security, by giving greater security to 
those states themselves— a security to 
which they are well entitled— the recogni- 
tion of the independence they have, de 
facto, acquired. 1 repeat, that I think the 
House has no reason to be satisfied with 
the no-explanation which has just been 
given them on this subject. 

Mr. Hume observed on the impolicy of 
this country in withholding a recognition 
of independence from states absolutely 
independent. He thought it extraordinary 
that government should persist in refus- 
ing to admit the independence of St. Do- 
mingo, which had been established up- 
wards of twenty years. He recommended 


this subject to the attention of ihe%oii* 
member for Bramber, and wondered 
be had not thought of it before, in hie 
zeal for the welfare of the negroes, wheti 
this perhaps was the only way open ta 
lead them into the customs and hamts of 
civilised nations. 

The petition was ordered to be printed. 

Abolition of Slavery— Petitioh 
FROM Carlow.] Mr. Wilherforce^ in 
rising to present a petition for the Abo- 
lition of West-India Slavery, from the 
town and vicinity of Carlow, said: 

1 am naturally prompted to express 
sincere pleasure with which 1 witness the ' 
deep interest that is taken by that gei^e- 
rous people, our fellow-countrymen of 
Ireland, in the fate of that most wretclred 
and degraded portion of mankind, the ne- 
gro slaves in the West-Indies, k cannot^ 
however, forbear availing myself of the 
opportunity which the presenting of this 
petition almrdft me, of communicating to 
the House the sentiments and feelings 
with which my mind is most powerfulTj 
impressed ; more especially, I cannb# 
suffer the House to separate for the en*^ 
suing recess, without entering my solemn 
protest against a course of proceeding 
relative to the black population of the 
West-Indies, of the consequences of which 
[ cannot but entertain the most serious 
apprehensions. 

1 scarcely need require to bre read to 
you the resolutions whiph were passed 
unanimously on this subject in the last 
session of parliament : they will, 1 doubt 
not, be fresh in the recollection of every 
one who ss at all interested dn this ques- 
tion. They declared, tlmt the House was 
anxious for the arrival of that happy mo- 
ment, when, by ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the slave population in his majesty’s 
colonies, and by a progressive improve- 
ment in their character, they might be 
equitably and safely admitted to the en- 
joyment of civil rights and privileges ; and 
a degraded population of slaves be con- 
verted into a free peasantry. Such, Sir, 
was the unanimous declaration of this 
House; and, though directly contrary to 
the judgment, and wishes of my friends 
and myself, my right hon. friend opposite 
to me (Mr. Canning) proposed, that the 
'execution of these resolutions should be 
lefi to the colonial legislatures, in those 
settlements in which the Crown was not 
accustomed to act without their inter- 
vention ; he nevertheless declared that if 
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tny resistance to the express wishes of 
parliathent should he made, which should 
artake not of reason but of contumacy, 
is majesty's government would not hesi- 
tate to come down to parliament for coun- 
sel. How the resolutions have, in fact, 
been received, it cannot be necessary for 
me to state to you. As it is unnecessary, 
it would be invidious to recite the heated 
end violent resolutions, which the legis- 
latures of almost all the islands have or- 
dered to be openly proclaimed in all our 
public newspapers, as their determined 
and unalterable opinions. I should have 
tliought that contumacy was a mild term 
by which to characterize such insulting 
and menacing resolves. Yet, what has 
been the conduct pursued by his majesty’s 
government? Not asserting the rights 
of the mother country, still less taking any 
measures for enforcing the resolutions of 
the House, they have satisfied themselves 
with issuing an order in council, whereby, 
in the island of Trinidad, a model is 
formed, to exhibit a specimen of the ame- 
lioration recommended to the other co- 
lonies ; and it is hoped that, by degrees, 
their prejudices will be overcome, and 
they will become so enamoured of this 
fair model of civil and social improve- 
ment, that they will adopt the same re- 
gulations for the government of their own 
slaves. 

Now, Sir, I must remark, that in trying 
any . new experiment which we wish to 
recommend to the adoption of others, we 
should naturally select the field which 
would be the most favourable, and in which 
we might most confidently hope for suc- 
cess. But, though 1 grant it was natural 
to my ri^ht hon.il^riend to think of Trini- 
dad on this occasion, in consequence of a 
measure he formerly proposed to parlia- 
ment concerning that island, yet 1 must 
observe, that the ameliorating principles 
will there be tried under less favourable 
circumstances than in most of our other 
West-India settlements. There, the dis- 
proportion of the sexes is far greater than 
in most of our WesUlndia colonies : for 
strange to say, in 1816, an actual, en- 
umeration of the slaves in the West- 
Indies having taken place, it was found, 
contrary to the reiterated and unanimous 
declarations of the West-Indians, that the 
number of female slaves was, in all the old 
islands, at least equal to that of the males. 
Again, there is in Trinidad a larger pro- 
portion than common of African negroes to 
the creales. Nor ougiit 1 entirely to omit. 
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that the prevalence of the Roman Catholic 
religion in that colony, is of itself unfa- 
vourable and inimical to the growth of 
that 'moral and social improvement of 
which the, spirit of liberty is to be an ele- 
mentary and vital principle. 

But, waiving this consideration, 1 must 
frankly state, that the plan of my right 
hon. friend, which depends for its success 
on the members of the West-India legis- 
latures gradually laying aside their preju- 
dices, and adopting the reformation they 
witness in Trinidad, is fundamentally 
hopeless i the expectation appears to me 
utterly vain. We might be assured of the 
truth of this position, by reason : it i& con- 
firmed to us by experience. The West- 
Indians abhor alike the end we have in 
view, and the means by which we hope to 
arrive at it. They frankly tell us, that 
the emancipation of their slaves would be 
their inevitable destruction ; and their pre- 
judices make them disapprove»of the va- 
rious measures we recommend for the im- 
provement of the negroes condition. If 
they agreed with us as to our ultimate 
object, we might hope that, by degrees, 
their aversion would lessen to the mea- 
sures by which we propose to accomplish 
it. Were those measures at all acceptable 
to them, we might hope, gradually and 
almost insensibly, to lead them forward to ' 
our end, by pursuing the course which 
should conduct to it. But when both 
means and end are alike obnoxious to 
them, the hope does appear to me to be 
far too sanguine which looks to their 
giving up their opposition, and at length 
adopting the principles we recommend. 
But, I say, this experiment has been al- 
ready tried, and tried loo under the most 
favourable circumstances ; and yet it has 
utterly failed. They who were in parlia- 
ment in 1797 cannot but remember the 
plan which a most respectable We.st-lndian 
proprietor, still in the House (Mr. C. R. 
Ellis) proposed to the House of Commons 
for tl}e improvement of the condition of 
the negroes.* Supported by all the West- 
Indian interest in and out of parliament 
in this country, it was communicated to 
the different governors through the me- 
dium of a secretary of state who was 
known to be highly favourable to tliecolo- 
nists, the Jalo duke of Port land. And, above 
all, it was enforced by what was likely to 
be the most efficient and powerful of all 

* The plan will be found in the Parliameut- 
ary History, vol. xxxiii, p. 251. 
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considerations » distinctly stated to them 
by one of their own body, that if 
some such measures for the improvement 
of the condition of slaves should not be 
adopted, there was great reason to fear 
lest the much-dreaded law for abolishing 
the slave trade, should receive the sanction 
of parliament. This intimation was doubt- 
less meant to be kept secret, but it was 
discovered by an accidental inadvertency. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Ellis’s resolutions, 
though coming forward under circum- 
stances naturally calculafed to obtain for 
them the most favourable consideration, 
werescarcely noticed in the colonies ; and, 
I believe, not a single legislature adopted 
any part of his proposed reforms. Again, 
Bryan Edwards, the warm partizan of the 
West-lndians, and their acknowledged 
and most able parliamentary advocate, 
recommended several most important re- 
forms : yet he also addressed his country- 
men in vain. And, if the amelioration of 
the condition of the slaves, when proposed 
to the colonial assemblies under such fa- 
vourable auspices, and when there was no 
reason to fear that it would be urged as 
the ground of still further concessions^ 
but with the directly opposite hope, was 
proposed in vain, how can we presume to 
believe that this system of amelioration 
will gradually overcome their prejudices 
and obtain their favour when recommended 
to them, as they will bear in mind, at the 
instance of those advocates for the rights 
of negroes whom they so much abhor; 
and when they foresee that the adoption 
of it is avowedly to lead to their conceding 
to their slaves the further boon of social 
and civil privileges ? 

But, Sir, the VVest-Indian legislatures 
are less likely lo.accede to our wishes, be- 
cause they manifestly appear to conceive, 
that the stout and even menacing lan- 
guage which tliey have returned to the 
representations of the sense of parliament, 
communicated to them through tlie king’s* 
ministers, will have the effect of deterring 
government from its purpose. We ap- 
pear to them at least to pause upon it, and 
we no longer express the desire we before 
declared, to see the effectual and decisive 
measure for ameliorating the slaves condi- 
tions adopted without any unreasonable 
delay. This-persuasion, suggested by the 
language of almost all the colonial legis- 
latures, is confirmed by subsequent events, 
and, as time proceeds, instead of becom- 
ing more temperate, they appear to speak 
and act with augmented irritation. When 
VOL. XI. 
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lord' Bathurst’s dispatch, enciosiifg the re-* 
solutions recommended for the immedle^ 
adoption of the government of Detnenu^, 
was. first laid by governor Murray before 
the court of policy, which consists of the 
principal proprietors of the 8ettlement> 
it was received not merely with decorgm, 
but with favour. Governor Murray’s reply 
of August 11th, 1823, which will be fouiHl 
in the papers on the table, contains no 
expression of disapprobation, and in the 
Minutes of the court of policy it is stated 
by the senior colonial member, that he 
had no doubt that the views of his majes- 
ty’s governors, with regard to every prac- 
ticable amelioration of the state of 'the 
slaves, would meet with a most ready acr- 
quiescence, both from the court itself and* 
from the inhabitants of the colony general- 
ly. How little, then, was it to be expect- 
ed, that at a public meeting of the inha- 
bitants of the colony of Demerara, at 
which governor Murray is stated to have 
presided, not only the most determined 
hostility to the ameliorating mesL$\xtep 
recommended by parliament should be 
declared, but that the most inflammatory, 
and even what may be justly called sedi- 
tious, nay, almost treasonable ]anguage,y^ 
should be used, as to the right of the so- 
vereign empire of the British legislature 
to command their obedience. 

But, it is not in Demerara only, that we 
find a growing rather than a diminishing 
disposition to oppose the system of reform. 
All who know any thing of the West In- 
dies roust be but too well aware, that the 
great governing principle of the system is 
the depression of the black and coloured, 
and comparatively speaking, lJie‘ exalta- 
tion, the almost deified superiority of the 
European race. This, indeed, as we have 
long contended, is the main spring of the 
whole machine. This it is, which extin- 
guishes that sympathy which would other- 
wise excite in the white colonists kinder 
feelings towards their sable brethren ; and 
therefore the augmenting or diminishing 
intensity of this prejudice, furnishes a 
test by which w© may judge of the dispo- 
sitions to promote pr oppose the moral 
improvement or civil reformation of the 
colonial system. In Jamaica, a most 
gratifying symptom of the decline of this 
prejudice, appeared, about twelve years 
ago, when the privilege of giving evidence 
in courts of justice was granted to the 
free coloured inhabitant ; but, when the 
free coloured inhabitants of Jamaica, now 
no less than 35,000, many of them possess- 
4 X 
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ed of considerable property, andconstitu- 
Ung the bulk of the insular militia, lately 
{Htoceeded to .raise their heads so high as 
to petition the colonial legislature to be ad- 
mitted to the enjoyment of the privilege of 
freeholders, the proposal excited the high- 
est indignStion among the whites ; and 1 
eimnot but ascribe to mis source the extra- 
ordinary conduct which was laid before the 
House notlongagoin thepetition of Messrs. 
Le Cesne and EscofFery. 1 can scarcely 
conceive any possible excuse for such an 
act of violence : and 1 am sure that some 
strange deception must have been prac- 
tised on the duke of Manchester to induce 
him to consent to such oppression. These 
men, it will be remembered, having been 
irrested with the intention of sending 
them out of the Island, on the ground of 
their being aliens, had obtained a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, and by proving in open 
court their being natives of the Island had 
been delivered from their oppressors. 
Being again seized, they were not allow- 
ed tne opportunity of delivering them- 
selves by recourse to the law, but were 
hurried away to Hayti; and there they 
would have been consigned, by the 
.tian government, to a dungeon, but for 
their happening to have brought away 
with them the Jamaica Gazette, which 
contained the account of their former sei- 
zure and deliverance. By the way, their 
being taken to Hayti, is, of itself, a proof 
how little credit the Jamaica government 
gave to the excuse alleged for seizing them, 
that they were secret agents of Boyer, 
the present chieftain of Hayti ; for had 
this been really so, would they have been 
guilty of the folly of sending Boyer men, 
who, having lived long in Jamaica, must 
have been able to give him the most par- 
ticular information he could desire, about 
the island. I need not recapitulate the 
rest of the cruel treatment these men ex- 
perienced. I only urge it as a proof of 
the growing hostility entertained in the 
West Indies towards the African race. 

But, a still more shocking instance has 
been exhibited lately in the Island of Bar- 
badoes. it may be necessary to state to 
the House, that the circumstances of that 
Island are peculiar. It contains a much 
larger number than any other, of white 
men of small property; and the conse- 
quence is, that though one of the earliest 
of all our West-Indian settlements, and 
though it contains many men of liberal 
feelings as well as of good education, 
there prevails among the lower whites, the 
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bulk of the white population, a most bi- 
gotted and vulgar prejudice against the 
African race. It was the influence of the 
low whites on the assembly of Barbadoes, 
that so long rendered the law of that is- 
land different from those of all the other 
colonies, by punishing the wilful murder 
of a slave with a small fine, instead of 
making it a capital crime ; and the very 
by the governor, lord Seaforth, 
himself a West-Indian proprietor, that the 
wilful murder of a slave should be made 
capital, stirred up the anti-African spirit, 
the consequence of which was, the perpe- 
tration of several barbarous murders of 
slaves, with circumstances of the mostdetes- 
table cruelty. The well-educated and right- 
minded inhabitants of Barbadoes, felt, I 
doubt not, as we should do, on this-occasion : 
several of them expressed their warmest 
condemnation of such atrocious outrages. 
Nevertheless, all that could be effected by 
the influence of the governor and of the 
higher classes was, to obtain a law in 1 805, 
that the wilful murder of a slave should 
be a capital crime if it should be com- 
mitted without provocation. And it was 
not till the year 1818, that the wilful mur- 
der of a slave in Barbadoes became, as it 
had previously been in allourother colonies 
a capital crime. Lord Seaforth himself, in 
writing to lord Camden that he had pro- 
posed bills to both Houses, rendering the 
murder of a slave capital, foretold, that 
though the Council, he doubted not, would 
be unanimous, on the side of humanity, 
the Assembly would throw out his bill ; 
and for many years I believed that his 
prediction had been literally verified. Nor 
was it till lately, that 1 learned, that a 
compromise had been made, which, how- 
ever, altogether defeated his lordship’s be- 
nevolent purpose, by providing, that the 
murder of a slave should be a capital of- 
fence if, beside being malicious and cruel, 
it should be without provocation. Such, 
however, was the law until 1818, when 
at length the punishment of death was 
enacted for the wilful murder of a slave 
even in Barbadoes. In that Island the 
House of Assembly is too much under the 
influence of the low whites ; and thence 
it is, 1 presume, that the free coloured 
people are still in the lowest state of de- 
gradation. They are no more allowed 
to give evidence in a court of justice 
than slaves : while the evidence of slaves 
is received against them. In short, except 
in not being constantly subject to the 
lash of the driver, their situation is not 
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better than that of slaves, aod, inasmuch 
as they have no one to look up to, as in 
some sort their natural protector, their 
condition may even be said to be worse. 
Thus circumstancedt it was not unnatur- 
al that they should wish for some amend- 
ment of their condition. 

Again, the hostility towards the religi- 
ous improvement of the slaves, though I 
am truly glad to know, not universal, is 
yet, in spme colonies, augmented of late. 
For of this we have a proof in the reso- 
lutions in Deroerara of the 24fth February 
last, that, all missionaries of every kind 
should be excluded from the colony; not, 
observe, the missionaries of the London 
society only, to whom it was urged by 
some of their advocates that their hostility 
was confined, but all missionaries, of every 
kind and description. The same truth 
has been established more strikingly in 
Barbadoes, by the destruction of the nie- 
thodist chapel, attended with circum* 
stances that appear to imply that the pas- 
sions of men are excited to such a state 
as to effect almost a dissolution of all 
civil government, when the religious in- 
struction of the slaves by the missionaries 
comes in question. And surely, Sir, I 
might urge the unmeasured abuse with 
which the advocates of the slaves are 
treated, as ' a proof hew little the moral 
improvement of the negroes can be safely 
committed to such hands. There are no 
terms of gross abuse which are not poured 
out upon us. We are not only termed 
innovators, visionaries, counterfeit philan- 
thropists and fanatics; we are likened to 
tygers and hyaenas — language, not escap- 
ing from a hot-blooded individual, in the 
earnestness of extemporary speaking, but 
contained in an addre^^s from the two , 
Houses of Assembly to the governor of St. | 
Vincent's. When these gentlemen and ! 
our other West-lndian opponents thus 
vilify us, and especially when they ex- 
claim against us as innovators and fana- 
tics, do they remember, that we are only 
contending for changes to be effected by 
gradual means, which were not merely 
contemplated, but in one case actually 
brought forward, by men the most highly 
respected for their statesman-like wisdom 
and acknowledged political sobriety — by 
the late Mr. Edmund Burke, by the late 
lord Melville ; the latter also, at the very 
time, the advocate of the West-Indians, 
on whose proposal for emancipating all 
who should, be born after the year 1800 1 
never can reflect, without bitter concern, 
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except for the probability I caQnot l^ujt 
see there would have been, that he would 
have shrunk back from the execution nf 
his own measure ; but the names of theiw 
men might at least scare us from being 
thus stigmatized as the wildest as well S 
most mischievous of projectors. 

Ail the arguments and statements I 
have been urging, prove, but too decisively, 
that it is utterly in vain to hope that the 
colonial legislatures will be gradually led 
to imitate the reformation to be exhibited 
to them in the island of Trinidad. In 
fact, it is clear, that th^ colonists misun- 
derstood us : that they conceive that we 
are not acting up to our own resolutian^ 
in consequence of the sturdy front with 
which they have opposed us : that we are 
pausing on the execution of our pur{)ose^; 
and that they have only therefore to main- 
tain the same tone of resistance, to secure 
them from our further annoyance. I am 
disposed to think, that my right hon. 
friend deceives himself as to the probable 
conduct of the West-lndian assemblies, by 
insensibly admitting the persuasion, that 
the West-lndian proprietors in this coun- 
try, many of whom, his own personal 
friends, are men of the most humane and 
liberal minds, are a counterpart of the 
opinions and feelings of the colonists ac- 
tually in the islands. Nothing, aliu ! can 
be more different, nor can any conclusions 
more fatally mislead him, than those which 
should proceed on the supposition, that 
the latter class is in any degree to be cdii- 
sitlered as; a resemblance of the former. 
But whether from this or any other cause, 

1 am but too sure that my right hon, 
friend’s expectations— -that the colonial 
assemblies will ere long adopt our views— 
are altogether illusory. But, were it only 
for my persuasion, that my right hon. 
friend is indulging expectations that never 
will be realized, I should not probably 
have now intruded myself upon the House. 
It is not so much that his plan is hope- 
less ; but it is in the highest degree dan- 
gerous. 1 will not go into particulars, 
only let the circumstances of the western 
liemisphere be fairly taken into account ; 
consider the number of emancipated ne- 
groes all around our own islands, both in 
Hayti and on the continent of South 
America: consider the immense dispro- 
portion between the ))lacks and theVhites 
in our own islands ; and the indiscriminate 
and contemptuous hostility which is too 
commonly manifesting itself in the hand- 
ful of white men that are immersed in • 
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such a mass of African origin ; and then 
vemember, thait you have been exciting 
the hopes and tantalizing the feelings of 
the great body of the population, who, as 
idd accounts testify, are continually look- 
ing to your resolves, with anxious antici- 
patione^ It is not from us they hear or 
,mve heard of this ; it is from the meetings 
are held in the islands themselves, 
where, in every parish, resolutions are 
formed, that tell the whole tale, and at 
least suggest all its grievances. It is 
from the conversation at the table of the 
whites, as in the case of Demerara, from 
that of the governor himself, that these 
reports are circulated. And then call to 
mmd, how, in all instances, it is most dan- 
gerous thus to trifle with the hopes and 
fears of human nature. I may refer to 
tite effect of this vacillating policy on the 
population of Paris in the year 1792; and 
atiU'more on that of St. Domingo. My 
mind is seriously apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of this hesitating at least, if not 
fluctuating policy. Had we thus acted 
in the instance of the abolition of the 
slave trade, we should still have been 
carrying on that disgraceful traflic. We 
know but too well that it is now carried 
on to an immense extent by our neighbour 
nation, which is basely seeking for gain in 
the blood and ordure with which we would 
no longer be defiled. We English were 
considered to be actuated by a love of 
commercial profit, while they were high- 
minded and heroic — a nation of cavaliers. 
But, 1 repeat it, had we acted thus in the 
instance of the abolition, we should still 
have been carrying on the slave trade ; 
for then tl\p language of the West-Indian 
legislatures was the same as now. I can 
recall it to the recollection of the House 
in the instance of Jamaica, by reminding 
those who were then tnenibers, on its 
being urged that if we should pass our 
abolition law, Jamaica would transfer its 
allegiance to some other power, *Mr. Fox 
exclaimed, ** If that be the condition of 
our connection with them, let tliem go.’’ 
They then declared, they never would 
submit to the law of abolition, and that it 
would be impossible to force it. This de- 
claration of the impossibility of preventing 
the universal importation of negroes, was 
not made merely by individuals, but by 
the colonial legislatures themselves; aitd 
yet, scarcely had the law of abolition 
passed, than, although one set of resolu- 
tions against it had been voted by the as- 
sembly of Jamaica, afler the law had re- 
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ceived the royal assent, but before the 
tidings of its having passed reached that 
island, than the language was altogether 
changed, and in a few short years, it was 
an affront to a West-Indian to suppose 
that he was not as decided an abolition- 
ist as myself. And so. Sir, it would be 
:Jn the present instance. Let but the im^ 
perial legislature assume its proper tone, 
and maintain its just authority, and all 
will go on quietly ; and you will soon 
witness with delight the accomplishment 
of your benevolent purposes. It is under 
the influence of this persuasion, and of the 
apprehensions I have already rather hinted 
at than expressed, that I have felt it my 
imperious and indispensable duty to dis- 
avow for myself, and I believe for those 
in general who concur with me on these 
subjects, the system of conduct whicli 
government is now pursuing respecting 
the West-Indian colonies. It is with re- 
luctance and pain that I have come for- 
ward, but I believe it my absolute duty 
to protest against the policy on which we 
are now acting, ^Miberavi animam meam” 
— May it please God to disappoint my 
expectations, and to render the result more 
favourable than I anticipate 1 

Mr. Bernal could not but complain, 
that at the close of the ses^^ion, and after 
so many discussions on the ’subject had 
taken place, the hon. member should have 
thought proper to introduce it again to 
the House in this manner. He thought 
it a little hard that the hon. member should 
not have afforded to those who were con- 
nected with the colonics, the means of 
replying to the statements now brought 
forward. He could not but complain of 
the manner in which the colonies of Ja- 
maica and Demerara had been blended 
together, .when, in fact, no connexion ex- 
isted, between them. Did the hon. mem- 
ber think it consistent with his duty as a 
Christian senator to charge the whole of 
the white population of Jamaica with act- 
ing severely towards the slaves, because, 
in a moment of distress and irritation, they 
had acted with apparent severity towards 
two individuals ? If be did — if on that 
single act he chose to make a general 
sweeping charge against the whole popu- 
lation— he (Mr. B.) was fully prepared 
to deny the charge, and to assert, that 
every means had been adopted in that is- 
land to impnove the condition of the slaves. 
The hon. member had spoken of delay, 
and seemed to wish that something should 
be accomplished in a few .weeks, which 
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all history must have informed him re- 
quired almost centuries to be brought to ' 
perfection. He expected that to be ac- 
complished by a miracle in a short time, 
which could never be accomplished but | 
by years of attention and perseverance. ; 
Lord Melville had been referred to : but | 
surely the hon. member did not mean to ; 
say that he had aimed at emancipation, j 
If the people in Barbadoes were suffering 
under the hardships stated, it was much 
to be regretted ; but that was not the 
case with the slaves in ^Jamaica. The 
spirit of invective, he might say of insult, 
exhibited in these reiterated complaints, 
was not calculated .to allay the stormy 
spirit which the hon. member had said 
existed among the colonists. If that hon. 
member wished the colonists to meet him 
cordially, let him act towards them in the 
spirit of Christian charity and brotherly 
temper, but not with insult, invective, and 
threat. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said^ he rose, 
in the hope of bringing this discussion to 
an end. It was well known, that after 
frequent deliberation, the House had last 
year decided, that it was expedient to 
pursue a certain line of conduct towards 
the colonies, which line of conduct they 
afterwards embodied in certain resolutions, 
and recommended it to be adopted by his 
majesty government. The government 
acquiesced in the recommendation so 
made to them, and this year announced 
to parliament their intention to carry the 
plan into effect. His hon. friend knew too 
well the sincere respect he entertained for 
him, to believe that it was his intention to 
say any thing unkind towards him ; but 
he felt compelled to tell his hon. friend, 
and those who entertained similar opi- 
nions, that they must make up their minds 
either to let the government pursue the 
course which parliament had chalked out 
for them, or else to propose some other 
plan, and bring it fairly before the House. 
But, of all the proceedings that could have 
been adopted, he thought that which his 
hon. friend had madd choice of was the 
most unfortunate. He had taken that 
opportunity, at the end of the session, to 
express his dissatisfaction at the course 
which had been pursued, and* to regret 
that some other bad not been preferred. 
)lis hon. friend thought the government 
was slow in carrying into execution mea- 
sures for ameliorating the condition of the 
slaves. To this objection, be would an- 
aweo that the evil which it was their ob- 
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ject to remedy was the growth of agoiji 
and that it would be impossible to purstiq. ' 
in accomplishing that object, a course 
which should be at once rapid and wise. 
But, whether it were wise or not, it was 
that which parliament had laid down ; andi 
willing as the government was to obey it, 
he for one would throw from himself the , 
responsibility of its failure, if fail it should, 
upon those who now sought to interfere 
with and to thwart its operation, When 
it had been resolved to adopt that course, 
he was not insensible that, in order to 
make it clhcient, it would be necessary 
tQ pass by all the demonstrations of Bl- 
temper which might be manifested on the 
part of the colonies. He regretted there- 
fore the more, that, upon the present oc- 
casion, all those topics which he hM 
wished to see thrown aside had been 
•brought forward with no other view that 
he could disebver, but to aggravate the 
ill-temper and insult the feelings of the 
colonists, and to interfere with the pro- 
gress of that plan which, he repeated, had 
not been invented by the government, 
but adopted, in compliance with the 
wishes of the House. That plan must, 
he was convinced, be pursued with temper 
on one side at least ; and if the colonies 
should appear to be deheient in that va- 
luable quality, there was so much the 
stronger reason that it should not be lost 
sight of by the government. If the ope- 
ration of the plan was really too slow, he 
deeply, regretted it; but be was by no 
means convinced of the fact. If his hon. 
friend thought it advisable to assert the 
supremacy of the mother country, and to 
support that supremacy by •an armed 
force, let that question be discussed ; but 
let it not be brought forward in the man- 
ner attempted that night. Government 
would not shrink from any task, however 
painful, which the true interests of the 
country might impose ; but his hon. friend 
was quite mistaken if he thought they did 
not see, when they entered upon thecourse 
they were now following, that, while on 
the one hand it required great resolution, 
energy, and perseverance, it demanded on 
the other, no less temper, forbearance, 
and allowance. His hon. friend seemed 
to regret that the experiment, as it was 
called, had been tried first in Trinidad. 
He must sdy, that he saw no grounds for 
that jregret. With respect to Demerara, 
the same policy would be pursued ; and 
with regard to the other colonies, no time 
woiM be lost in carrying the most effeg- 
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tire tneatores into operation. But hon. 
gentletnen should not measure by weeks 
and days, that work which would require 
the ^laborious exertions of months and 
^ear& If, at the end of that time, any 
impression should be made upon an evil, 
the magnitude of which he contemplated 
with as much horror as his hon. friend, no 
reasonable person could have cause to 
compUin. 

Dr. Lushin^on called the attention of 
the House to the statement he had made 
on a former evening, on presenting a pe- 
tition relative to the case of Le Cesne and 
Escoffery. Now, to show the spirit which 
existed against the coloured people, he 
found, that after they had been deported 
tq St. Domingo, one witness had ac- 
cused Le Cesne of haring himself sold arms 
to the conspirators, at the rery time he 
was in custiray. He trusted the hon. se- 
eretary would furnish the House with all 
the documents, to prore that it was proper 
that two indhriduals released by the court 
of King*s-bench at Jamaica, should be 
taken up within six hours afterwards and 
sent off to St. Domingo. 

Mr. Hushisson wished to set the House 
right on one point, namely, that the in* 
surrection at Demerara had not arisen in 
consequence of the cruel treatment of the 
negroes on the plantation ** Success.*’ 
Haring been aware that his hon. friend, 
was the proprietor of a plantation there, 
he had asked him for some explanation of 
the transaction, and his answer was, that 
he was quite at a loss to know in what 
manner the statement could hare origin- 
ated. His hon. friend had transmitted 
positive imtructions, that every measure 
should be adopted for the amelioration of 
the condition of the slaves on his pro- 
perty. 

Mr. W, Smith said, if hia hon. friend 
had proposed that the extirpation of this 
•enormous evil should take place in days 
er months, or in less than a coarse of years, 
long as he had acted with him, he should 
^decline going further with him : but, there 
was a great difference between proceeding 
rapidly to a point, and receding fr()m it. 
He thought there existed coo little dispo- 
attion in the colonies to afford protection 
to the free people of colour, and con- 
tended, that such a neglect on the part pf 
the colonial governments could only have 
the dangerous effect of disposing -those 
people to make common cause with the 
negroes^ a circumstance which; tc ever 
^id occur; would be productive of *ttosl 
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fatal consequences. When he looked to 
the slave population of the several colo- 
nies, and found it decreasing from year to 
year, he roust believe that there was some- 
thing radically bad in the system by which 
they were governed. 

Mr. F. Buxton said, he did not rise 
to protract the discussion by any length- 
ened observations, but rather for the 
purpose of asking two or three im- 
portant questions of the hon. secretary 
opposite. With regard to the charge 
against his hont friend, who had been 
guilty of the grave offence of taking the 
present opportunity of expressing his feel- 
ings and delivering his conscience, he 
must say, that he thought it most desira- 
ble that there should have been some dis- 
cussion. He thought it most fit and pro- 
per that the House and the country should 
know how far he and his friends were 
responsible for any irritation that prevail- 
ed. He admitted that to a certain extent 
they were responsible. They had used all 
their endeavours to advance that great and 
Important question, the result of which 
would be, to raise seven hundred thousand 
of our fellow-beings from the lowest state 
of degradation. For himself he could say 
that he did not lament any part he had 
ever taken in these discussions. He con- 
sidered that he and those gentlemen who 
acted with him were responsible for the 
measure until they had succeeded in 
bringing about a full and entire ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the slaves. He 
did not expect that this was a result to 
which their exertions could hastily be 
brought ; for neither he nor liis friends 
had any other expectation than that 
thos6 unhappy beings who were now 
slaves must continue so until the end of 
their lives ; but he did think that, by a 
proper and timely application of the 
requisite means, the children of those 
slaves might be made capable of enjoying 
their freedom ; that when so capable they 
should be allowed to enjoy it ; and that 
the right should f ot be delayed beyond 
the time that they were capable of enjoy- 
ing it. This he thought might be effected 
by his majesty’s government ; and so far 
they were answerable. For such efforts 
as were fikely to bring about this desira- 
ble result, he and his friends were respon- 
sible. They were not however answerable 
for the violent language which had been 
recently held in the colonies. When they 
talked of i^nging off their allegiance, and 
throwing Ihek weight into the scale of a 
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hostile nation, he would ask, whether they 
were not themselves the chief cause of 
the irritation. With respect to the free 
eople of colour, he concurred with his 
on. friend in thinking that too little pro- 
tection had been extended to them by the 
colonial governments; If they were to 
have an extension of privileges grant- 
ed to them, he was persuaded they 
would be as loyal to the Crown and 
constitution as any class of subjects in the 
world ; but if, on the contrary, this exten- 
sion were denied, it might lead to danger.^ 
which he would almost dread to. mention 
in that Hou^e. As to the recent insurrec- 
tions at Demerara he thought it was a 
most unwarrantable assertion to say that 
they were in any degree produced by 
what had passed^ in that House. He 
would contend, that they arose from the 
silence and secresy which were observed 
with respect to the letter of government 
sent out to that colony. Rumours had 
gone abroad in the colony respecting it, 
which were increased and exaggerated in 
proportion as there appeared a desire to 
conceal the truth. It was a singular thing 
that, while the contents of that letter were 
carefully concealed from those to whom 
it was of importance that they should be 
known, they were partially told to the 
slaves and domestics of the governor. It 
was to this culpable silence on one side, 
and partial communication on the other, 
that the disturbances of Demerara were 
to be attributed ; and not to any thing 
which had passed in that House, or any 
thing which had been said or done by 
the missionary Mr. Smith. But there 
was another point on which he would 
say one word, as it had been but 
slightly alluded to in the former debate 
— he meant the outrageous proceedings 
against the missionary at Barbadoes, 
whose chapel was destroyed, and he him- 
self forced to fly to another island. Of 
these disgraceful scenes, the House were 
as yet but partially informed— of the pun- 
nishment of any of the offenders, tHey had 
not heard a word. *Thi8 was not the 
time, nor this the opporturiity, for going 
into all the details of that atrocious trans- 
action ; but he now gave notice, that if 
the culprits should not be previously 
brought to justice, he would, early in the 
next session, without being deterred by 
the apprehension of danger or of censure, 
use every endeavour in his power to drag 
to justice the authors of that roost foul 
and cruel act of oppression that ever was 
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committed. The questions which he bnA 
to ask the hon. secretary were, first, wbe* 
ther government had made any declaration 
or sent any instructions, with respeol 
to the treatment of the free people of 
colour ? The second was, whetW all the 
colonies were to be placed in the samo 
situation as Demerara and Trinidad, with 
respect to the instructions sent from go-, 
vernment in the letter to the former place? 
The third was, whether any, and what 
steps had been taken, and with what suc- 
cess, to bring to justice the persons guilty 
of the gross outrage on the missionary at 
Bridge-town, Barbadoes* 

Mr. Wilmot Horton began by answering 
the last question of the hon. gentlemaUf 
and for this purpose read a copy of the 
letter which bad been sent out to' the 
government of Barbadoes, on the subject 
of the outrages committed there. In that 
letter, his majesty’s high displeasure was 
conveyed, at the occurrence of such a 
violent breach of the laws, and the most 
positive orders were given, that every pos- 
sible step should be taken to bring all 
persons guilty on that occasion to pun-*^ 
nishment. The result of that communi- 
cation could not yet be known to the 
ffovemment here* With respect to the 
nrst question, as to the treatment of the 
free people of colour, he would say, that 
a legal commission was now in operation 
in the West Indies, for tlie purpose of 
making inquiries respecting the laws and 
institutions of some of the islands, and 
one object of that commission was, to ex- 
amine into and report upon the condition 
and situation of the free people of colour 
there. With respect to the otner question, 
he would answer, that it was the intention 
of government to make the order in coun- 
cil applicable to all those colonies which 
had not a local legislature. . He would 
not enter into the general question. He 
was only anxious to point out the bad 
effect of any and every word of discussion 
on this subject, and to say how much the 
re-action was felt in the office to which he 
had the honour to belong. 

Mr. Brougham said, he could not agree 
with those who censured his hon. friend 
for taking that opportunity, evidently the 
last which ^couid occur in the session for 
expressing his opinion upon a series of 
measures which had never been discussed 
and upon some extraordinary incidents 
which had only recently come to his 
knowledge. But, were he and his frienda 
to be accused of having too constaotly 
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raised this question, and of having produ- 
ced irritating feelings amongst the slaves? 
Hoar often had they brought it forward? 
An hon, friend oehind him said three 
iiniesj.but he would beg leave to deduct 
one ; for the case of Mr. Smith, the mis- 
aionary, was a case of individual oppres- 
eion; Then what became of the three dis- 
ciiSBlons on the same subject? Twice 
only had this subject been discussed, and 
once of that twice was the present occa- 
sion. Notwithstanding the almost unex- 
ampled interest which the subject had ex- 
cited, the question had been only once 
the subject of discussion before the present 
evening, and on that occasion, too, it was 
introduced by the hon. secretary himself. 
Wasjt, then, too much in his hon. friend 
now to wish to bring it foim'ard, particu- 
larly as the important information had 
arrived in the country only the other 
day ? With respect to that most scan- 
dalous outrage at Barbadoes,not commit- 
ted under the cloud of niglit, nor by a 
few individuals, nor by the mere rabble, 
but by many persons, calling themselves 
respectable, carried on for several days, 
witii manifestoes issued, boasting of what 
they had already done, and declaring 
their intentions for the future, was it not 
strange to learn, that all the vigilance of 
tlie Barbadoes police had not been yet 
able to seize upon one of the criminals, 
and drag him to justice. However, after 
they should learn in Barbadoes what had 
fallen from his majesty’s ministers respec- 
ting it, he trusted they would begin to 
bestir themselves in the affair, and that in 
a short time wc should hear of some of 
the guilty parties being brought to justice. 
The learned gentleman went on to contend 
that no mischief could arise in the West- 
Indies from any discussions of the question 
here ; for the subject hud been debated 
year after year, for the last five-and-tw enty 
years, without producing any such effect. 
The question, which had been discussed 
by the warmest advocates of freedom, was 
not the immediate abolition of slavery. 
The object of those repeated discussions 
was, not to break the slave’s chains and 
arm him with the fragments, but by a 
gradual improvement of his condition, by 
timely and proper instruction, to lay such 
0 Anindation for his future emancipation, 
as would makesuch a measure uninjuriouS 
to himself and safe for the master. No 
real friend to the measure ever expected 
to arrive at so desirable a result^ by hasty 
steps. . But, there was a great distinction 
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between proceeding too rapidly in the 
course, and not moving at all. After 
having made the advance, were we novr 
to retrograde? Were we not to persevere 
in that course of preparation and progres- 
sive instruction, which would eventually 
make emancipation beneficial to the slave 
and safe to the master; and which con- 
summation would alone make freedom a 
boon to that unhappy class of persons? In 
his conscience, he believed no greater evil 
could happen to those unhappy regions 
where slavery existed, than what would 
be produced from the violence of those 
who resisted the emancipation, and the 
vacillation of those who advocated it 
[hear]. 

Mr. Buttenoortk defended the mission- 
aries from any disposition to interfere with 
the political concerns of the colonics. 
Their instructions were most positive 
against any such interference, and he be- 
lieved that they were all disposed to ad- 
here to such instructions. 

Colonel Bafrtoell observed, that cause 
and effect had never been more clearly 
connected in any case than they were in 
the resolutions which the House adopted 
in the last session of parliament, and in 
the recent insurrection of the blacks in 
Demerara. 

Sir G. JRose observed, that, under the 
present constitution of society in the West- 
Indics, with a population of 600,000 ne- 
groes, standing in need of religious in- 
struction, and under the difficulty that 
existed, of getting clergymen of'the church 
of England to go there, we should be 
grateful to tlmse mis>it)nai ie5, who, under 
a sense of religious duty, devoted them- 
selves to such a labour. As to the people 
of the Wesi-lndies, the House was bound 
to look with great indulgence to their 
conduct, when it recollected how remiss 
this country had been in providing them 
with s[)iritual instruction. 

Mr. Baring observed, tliat if there had 
recently been a persecution of mission- 
aries in the. West-Indies, it had arisen 
from a sincere conviction in the minds of 
the planters, that they were not conduct- 
ing themselves in the mild and gentle spirit 
of 'that religion* of which they professed 
to preach the doctrines. He defied any 
person to point out any rational cause for 
the late insurrection at Demerara ; which, 
if it hud not been originally instigated, 
had certainly been much promoted by 
the proceedings, of Smith. • He> com- 
plained, in strong terms, of the.exertions 
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made by varfous societies at fiome to de- 
lude the population of this country, and 
to irritate the slave population in the 
West Indies. Tl* those societies should 
ever succeed ^ carrying their notions 
into effect, they would ruin the colonies 
by the perpetual riots and insurrections 
to which they would give rise. The ^o- 
vemnaent at home, instead of balancing 
itself betiVeen the two parties, should 
^eak ouC in a manly and decided tone. 
l3y so doing it would allay the fears of the 
planters abroad, and put a stop to the 
unworthy manoeuvres which had been 
played off in parliament against them, both 
during the last and the present session. 
He considered the presentation of this 
petition as the last of the manoeuvres 
which were to be played off this session, 
and he therefore felt it his duty to de- 
nounce it accordingly. 

Mr. Hutchinson expressed great indig- 
nation at the term << manoeuvres” being 
applied to the efforts made in that House 
to ameliorate the state of slavery in our 
colonies. 

Sir F. Blahe was of opinion, that the 
House ought to enjoin the colonial legis- 
latures to do what was right ; and if they 
did not obey the injunction willingly, 
compel them to obey it. He was sorry 
to observe that the right hon. secretary 
of state could not*abandon, even upon 
this subject, his darling scheme of neu- 
trality : he meant, that he allowed both 
parties to do what they liked, without in- 
terfering to check the excesses of either. 
The right hon. secretary thought he could 
satisfy the people of England by saying, 
that slavery should be abolished. Now, 
he would tell the minister, that he for one 
was not satisfied with this declaration. He 
must know not only the year, but the 
montt), the week, nay, the very day, when 
slavery was to be abolished, before he 
could be satisfied. The resolutions of the \ 
last session had neutralized expectation ; 
and those of the present session had ex- 
tinguished the last rays of expiring hope. 
It was the insertion of three little words 
thai had done all the mischief— those three 
lyords were, the earliest period.’* It 
was clear that by those words, either 
something was meant or nothing. Now 
he thought that nothing was meant by 
them, and he would t^ll the House why. 
The wotds ** the earliest period” were no 
better than the words ‘‘some time or 
other;’* and every body knew that “some 
time or other’* meant no tieae at ail. The 
VOL. XL 
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right lion, secretary, in not fixing a ttiiifi 
when slavery was to be abolished, haa 
omitted the primary point in his resolu- 
tions. His conduct reminded him 4 
person who built a very fine house, and 
discovered, afler it was finished, that a 
material part of it was wanting. Wbat» 
do you think it was, Mr. Speaker i 
thing less than the staircase. 

Mr. Evans justified the conduct of the 
missionary society, and said it was highly 
improper to charge them w'ith promoting 
schemes which were likely to end in 
surrection, bloodshed, and death. 

Sir C. Forbes said, that the mission- 
aries, if not narrowly watched, woula 
cause our expulsion, not only froni^ the 
West, but from4he East Indies^ In thal 
opinion he knew he was not singular: nayi 
he would venture to say, that the majority 
of the House were of the same sentiments, 
if they had only the candour to avow 
them. 

Mr. Barings in explanation, said, that 
he had never charged the missionary so- 
ciety with fostering schemes that w^re 
likely to end in insurrection and murder. 
On the contrary, he thought that the 
missionaries were likely to effect much 
good, supposing them to steer clear ofalt 
projects of ameliorating the political con- 
dition of the slave. * 

On the question, that the petition be 
printed, 

Mr. WilberfoTce said, he had not thrown 
out any reflections upon the collective 
population of the island of Barbadoes* 
He well knew that the sentiments enter- 
tained by the higher orders of the planters 
in Barbadoes with respect to the treat- 
ment df their slaves differed very mete- 
rially from those entertained by the lower 
orders ; but, unfortunately, the assembly 
of the island was so constituted, that the 
sentiments of the« lower orders generally 
prevailed in it, and^thereby prevented any 
great improvement in the state of the 
slave population. He likewise said, that 
he was only performing an act of justice 
to lord C. Somerseti the governor at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in observing, tlial 
he had exerted himself in looking at the 
religious education of the slaves in that 
colony, even before the subject was placed 
under his consideration by the vote of 
that House. The charges which bad been 
brought against the missionary society 
were supported by no proof. From the* 
bottom of his soul he believed that no 
person connected with the missionary so* 
4 Y 
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ci^ty had been jnBtrumental in exciting 
discontent amongst the negroes. * 

Mr. Baring expressed his opinion that 
the minds of the members of the mission- 
ary society bad become heated with re- 
spect to tnC subject of negro emancipa- 
tion, They had organized establishments 
tn every town in the kingdom, for the 
purpose of preparing petitions to parlia- 
ment. The society viewed the West- 
India proprietors with the most deadly 
hostility, and had made up tlieir minds to 
attain the object they aimed at, at the risk 
bf creating a convulsion in the colonies. 
These were his opinions, and he would 
hot shrink from deotaring them. He 
imputed no improper motives to any gen- 
tlemen in that House ; but he could not 
help thinking that the h6n. member for 
Bramber and some of his friends w*ere in- 
cited to bring the question of slavery so 
frequently before the House, by some 
persona behind tlieir backs. 

Mr. Brougham said, that so far from 
his hon. friend having brought forward 
motion after motion with respect to the 
question of slavery, this was the first time 
auring the session, that he had introduced 
the subject. Neither had there been any 
petitions presented on the subject until 
the latter end of last session. 

' Ordered to printed. 

Roman Catholic Church .Esta- 
blishment in Ireland.] Mr. Dominick 
Browne said, he had been waiting ever 
since five o’clock to bring forward the 
motion of which he had given notice. At 
that lat^ hour, however, he would decline 
to bring it forward, but would content 
himself with moving it, in order ^ that it 
ttiight be placed op the Journals, with the 
intention of renewing it next session. The 
hoD. member then moved, ** That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
to represent to his Maj#ty that, as Pro- 
testapts, we regret that the Reformation 
has made so small progress in Ireland, 
notwithstanding the establishment of a 
reformed church in that country for 
•nearly three centurie#: — To express our 
opinion to his Majesty, that the adherence 
of so large a mass of the people of Ireland 
to the Roman Catholic church, however 
erroneous, is founded in their conscien- 
tious conviction of the truth of its doc- 
trines, as the laws, for one century highly 
penal, have constantly-excluded persons 
professing that religion from places of 
nonour or profiti thei’eby offering the 
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strongest temporal inducements to con- 
version : — To pray his Majesty will be 
most graciously pleased to adopt such 
measures as shall seem meet to his wis- 
dom for forming an Establishment of the 
Roman Catholic Church ih Ireland suited 
to that religion, to which a vast majority 
of his Majesty’s subjects in that country^ 
constituting a great proportion of the 
whole population of the United Kingdom, 
are devoted, and subject to regulations, 
at once consistent with the rights and 
dignity of his Majesty's Crown and with 
the religious tenets, ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, and honourable independence of 
that Church.” 

Mr. >S. Rice was of opinion, that the 
placing such a resolution on the Journals 
without any previous discussion, would 
create alarm in Ireland, and tend to defeat 
the object which the hon. member had 
in view. • 

Mr. Canning thought it would be better 
to withdraw the notice. 

Mr, D. Browne said, that there had been 
an understanding between his right hon. 
friend opposite (sir G. Hill) and himself 
that he should he allowed to place his 
motion on the Journals. 

Sir G. Hill said, that his hon. friend had 
misunderstood him. 

Colonel Trench objected to the motion 
being put on the Jouroials. 

Mr. observed, that no circumstan- 
ces would induce him to agree to the 
motion. 

The motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, June 16. 

ScoTS-JuRY Bill.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale moved, that this bill be com- 
mitted, in order that it might receive 
such amendments as would remove any 
objection to whic|i it might be liable. An 
act had already passed, giving the right 
of peremptory challenge in Scotland, and 
that being the case, it was quite impossible 
that the law by which the judge had the 
discretion of selection could be permitted 
to continue in its present state. 

Lord Melville could not agree to go 
into a committee on the hill. He allowed 
that the selection by the Judges, of the 
15 composing the jury froni the 45 names 
returned to the court, was a practice 
which had better not exist. BuL having 
made that admission, it did not follow, 
that the present bill was the best mode of 
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getting rid of the evil. There were many 
objgptionable provisions in it. He did not 
conceive any alteration necessary in the 
mode of summoning the jury. Persons 
tried for felony in. Scotland had advan- 
tages-^such as being furnished with the 
lists of the jurors and witnesses, and a 
copy of the indictment, hfteen days before 
their trial — which fully counterbalanced 
any inconveniences in the mode of em- 
panelling the jury. There would, how- 
ever, be no diiiiculty in framing a bill* to 
put an end to the discretion of the judges 
in selecting the jury from the returned 
list: and he would bring in a bill for that 
purpose early in the ensuing session. He 
concluded by moving that the bill be 
committed this day two months.” 

The Duke of Alhol said, that clauses 
which were impracticable had been intro- 
duced into the bill, because those who 
framed it were not sufficiently acquainted 
with the law of Scotland. He particularly 
objected to the clause relative to the 
alphabetical order of parishes, which, in 
the couiU}^ with which he was more par- 
ticularly connected, would render it 
difficult for a summoning officer to return 
a jury in less than six weeks. 

The Earl of Rnsdyn could not under- 
stand why the noble viscount had pointed 
out the advantages afforded by the law of 
Scotland to a person accused, unless he | 
meant to argue, that the security for his j 
receiving justice was already too great, 
and that therefore more power ought to 
be given to the judges, or to the Crowm, 
in returning the original list of jurors. He 
was ready to admit, that in cases where no 
particular feeling existed, in which no 
political question was involved, it was in , 
general a matter*,of indifference how the | 
jury might be chosen. It was certain, ' 
however, that cases did occur in which , 
any improper selection of the jury should 
be guarded against, as well in the first 
return as in the second selection. Whether 
the mode to be adopted should be balloting 
or any other, he would not at present 
discuss. When the noble viscount said 
that no alteration in the mode of summon- 
ing the jury^was necessary, he perhaps 
was not aware that the Court of Justiciary, 
in consequence of the same faces always 
appearing on juries, had passed acts of 
sederunt, directing an alteration in the 
mode of summoning ; but these acts were 
not executed, and it required the force of 
Jaw to produce a change. 

The Earl of Aberdeen was against the 
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bill in its present state, but would willingljr 
support a measure for doing away 
objection to which the present mode ^ 
•selecting the jurjr was liable. He had 
formerly been against balbting, but upoii 
reflection he thought it would be the best 
mode. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
second time that day two months. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday, June 17. 

Marine Insurance Bill,] After 
counsel had been heard agaitlst the billi 

Lord Bexley said, he rose to move the 
second reading of the bill, notwithstanding 
tlie arguments of the learned counsel. The 
object of the bill was, to relieve the country 
from a monopoly established upwards of 
a hundred years ago. The capital which* 
then was thought sufficient to carry on 
the Maritime Insurance of the country was 
not now sufficient. If the premiums now 
paid were as low as competition could 
make them, tlie companies complaining 
would not be injured by the measure ; if 
they were not, the competition of other 
companies would reduce them, ihere 
was at present a practice, whether legal 
or not he would not say, of parties roetu- 
ally insuring their vessels ; audit wasa fact 
that such parties paid a much less sum than 
the amount of the premium at Lloyd's. 

The bill was read a second time. 

New Churches Bill.] The Earl of 
Liverpool rose to move the second reading 
of this bill. Their lordships would recol- 
lect the measure passed some lime ago for 
granting a million to build new churchy. 
That act had fully answered the expecta- 
tions. There Was, however, a necessity ia 
add to the grant, as there were many 
parishes which had not churches for one* 
fourth of their inhabitants ; it was thought 
proper, therefore, to take a Sum of 
500,0001. from a fund which had been 
rgpently obtained, and apply it to the 
building of more churches pnder the same 
regulations as the former million was 
granted. The act, however, cave the 
diocesans power, when two-thirds of the 
sum requisite for building a church were 
subscribed by the parishioners, to permit 
them to elect the clergyman. In {he 
populous diocess of Chester, this provision 
had already been acted on with consider- 
able benedt. , ^ 

Lord King thought the latter part of 
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I^e bill tb^ best. OoW allow those who 
undertake 16 build churches on 
epeculatt06 to nominate their own parsonsi 
imd there would be no necessity tor pub- 
lic jpapti of this sort. Speculators ivould 
iSe s|ire to select the best performers, and 
they wmdd then ^et amply remunerated 

the rent of their seats. But, as- long 
# they were under the control of the 
rector of their parishes, he would be sure 
to put in a worse performer than himself, 
and ruinthe speculation. He did not see, 
as this money, if it had been applied to 
semit taxation, would hfite guue into the 
pockets of the people, why the Catholics 
ahould be deprives of {heir shtre. The 
French government had built churches for 
their Protestant subjects ; and he did not 
thick It would be unworthy of the govern- 
lUeut of this country, when it was bestow- 
ing la much qponey for building churches, 
ta|dve sptp^ of it for building churches 
% Catholics. 

The bih was read a second time. 

CauaLTY TO Animals Bill.] On 
the order of the day for compiittipg this 
hill, 

. I^fd Cflmiorpe made several observa- 
tion! in support of the principle of check- 
ing wanton cruelty, and stated it to be 
])is intension to move some amendments 
in tl^ committee. 

The Earl of being of opinion 

that legislation pn this subject did great 
mbchief^ would oppose the bill. He 
dwelt on the injustice which might be 
dun^ to the owners of horses and cattle, 
if tlp! bill passed. On comparing the bill 
with that wbich it profisssed to ampnd, it 
sfould he found that all the proyisions 
which limited the penalties to intentional 
Orup]^ were left out, so that no persons 
WOUm he safe in the management of ani- 
mal, on subjecting them to necessary 
Of^raticms* Any cutting even of the skin 
alight be held to he criftUy ander this 
hiin £[p would therefore move, that it 
1^ committed this day three months. 

Lord said, he would agree wMt 

the noble earl in his objections, if the ex- 
ecution of the bill were to be left to the 
magistrates; but when it wps providpdii 
that the cases should came b^qre a jury^ 
be thought therp was no danger ofthp If?" 
beipg abused. 

After a few words from lord Colthorpe 
and the Cbancellort^^e amendmept 
was agreed to, and the Fill f aa 
^ueutly lost* 
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Thursday^ June 17 . 4 | 

DxnRY Cathedral.] Sir G. HiU 
presented a petition from the paribliioners 
of Templemore, of which parish the cathe^ 
drpl of Derry was also the parish church. 
This petition, he said, had been adopted at 
8 vestry lately held, the dean of Derry pre- 
siding. The object and prayer of it were, 
to induce the House to institute an in- 
quiry, whether any economy fund existed 
applicable to the, repair of the cathedral, 
The petition stated that the parishioners 
had been fqr a length of time deprived of 
the use of the cathedrpl. This had pro- 
duced a feeling of soreness and anxiety 
amongst as numerous and respectable a 
protestant congregation as belonged to 
any cathedral m the united kingdom. !( 
had been repeatedly urged by the digni- 
taries of the diocess of Derry, that the 
cathedral, with respect to any claim of 
repair, was no more than any parish 
church in the dioccss ; the parishioners 
had accordingly assessed themselves, in the 
year before last, to an amount, sufficient 
to put an entire new roof on the cathe- 
dral, but furtlier repairs were necessary, 
beyond the convenience of the parish to 
levy all at once. They, theiefore, under 
the authority of an act of last session, pro- 
posed to the Board of First Fruits in No- 
vember last, to rate themselves to the ex- 
tent of 60/. a year, as a security to the 
Board, under the provisions of the l^th 
section of the said act, for an advance to 
the parish of a capital sum, at 4 per cent, 
which would havq gfibrded 1,500/. * Thq 
reply leturnedby the Board of First Fruits 
wa«*, that they had not sufficient funds in 
their hands. In ordef to provide for the 
immediate repair of the^athedral and the 
rebuilding or the spire, the Corporation 
voted 80/. a year in perpetuity, on which 
to raise a fund for this purpose. The pa- 
rishioners likewise voted 60/. a year, vi^ith 
instructions to the member for the city of 
Derry to brjng a bill into parliament to 
legalise these respective votes, and to 
provide powers for raising money thereon. 
Individual subscriptions were sslbseq^uently 
solicited ; the bishop subscribed^ » 
and the deaq 100/. To vest the money 
which might be thus raised in trustees, and 
to eecure i^s ^^^e appHoation,* was the first 
object of a in&oduced this se$sioo^ 
Tbe bill had Another qbject, which was, to 
create a permanent fund fbr the fqtqrq 
support of tb^ cathedral ; by 
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after present incuDibenc}r, 50(M. | ago^ tll^^pdy fpr,ereii^tpg l( 4 M 

upon the deanery of Derry, grounae4 oriigc ; but, up to that hqur, 
upon the precedent of the 37tli Geo. 3r&l| Uqn of the said bridge was not lai4 jHt# 
to increase the fabric fund of the cathe? took a rel^rospiect of the first cpnapi^ 
dral of Lichfield, and upon the prepedeut; of the corporation with these esti^e^. |?||i 
of an Irish public act passed in 1730^ yp^ first year, the then bishop pf 
charging 300/. a-year for ever on the eiqSezzled the whole of the luoney due 
‘ deanery of Down, as a fund to suppprt the period put of U^e rents. Thera 
the cathedral of Down. Petitioners felt funcls aniounting ^o pearly 6»Q00/. par am^ 
themselves aggrieved by the rejection of num, accruing out of the fisheri<^, 
this bill on thesecond reading, utilessother might be made available to the repairs of 
parties besides the parishioners were liable the cathedral. These fundi ware misaPir 
to the repairs of catbednals. Amidst the plied; and, not satisfied t^t, the 
doubts, however, upon this subiect, and parties turned round and abiised m Irhdh 
the difficulty of rendering available various Society in newspapers, andlip # M|Woil 
funds which had been recently alleged to which the right uoq. baronef 
have been diverted from their proper pur- courtesy to suppress. i , 

^oscs, this most respectable congregation Ordered to lie on (he tabW 
lad remained without the use of this sa- 


cred edifice, to which they were peculiarly 
attached. Even since the r^ection of 
the bill, it had been alleged by the bishop 
of Derry, in a return made to this House, 
that there was not any economy fund ap- 
licable to the repairs of tftis cathedral, 
'he dean and chapter of Derry had 
lately made a similar return; vet docu- 
ments moved for, and now Before the 
House, stated the particulars of funds 
which were at one period at least in ex* 
istence, and applicable to this purpose. 
This petition also refers to the Irish So- 
ciety, who are supposed to have built this 
cathedral originally, and with some obii- 

f ation to assist in its permanent support. 

Jnder all these circumstances, petitioners 
felt justified in considering themselves 
neglected and ilbused, if immediate pro- 
vision should not be made to relieve them 
from the difficulties under which they 
laboured. He was happy to state that, he 
had the assurance of his right hon, friend, 
the secretary for Ireland, that a strict in- 
vestigation should be made into the exis- 
tence and past application of the funds 
referred to in this petition. He m>gbt be 
asked, then, why had be brought It for- 
ward? His answer shoqld be, that 
was urged so to do by these petitioners* 
his constituents, who were anitious thus 
to prove to the world, that the bill which 
they had solicited had been spught for, 
pn their part, with the purest an^t^e^ty for 
the credit of the Church. 

Mr. Alderman Wood charged ti;ie peti- 
tioners and the lessees of states near 
Londonderry^ held un^er thp Iri^ So- 
ciety, ^ith great ingratitude, ^lie cor- 
^ratioia haa been uniftyml y^^ ood landr 
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Mr. Lawless,] Sir Jama 
said, he held in bis baud a petition 
Mr. John Lawless, the proprietor 
newspaper published in Belfhst, and who 
in that capacity ipight be considered more 
than a single item in casting up the 
coont of public opinion. T^be prayoTt W 
the petitioner was, tliat tlie legilhtiMS 
would put a stop to all religious ppeoeo* 
sions in Ireland. That such a miaUf? 
was desirable, he believed every 
would willingly agree, though the«0t|r|ic4| 
undoubtedly be difierences of opinion ^ 
to the niode of carrying it into 
That these processions 
between the members of WV 

gions, no man in his senses wpoid pmir 
dispute. The petitioner sletpd, tbaA iV 
attempts to put an end to thorn, 
by law, would be utterly useless ; amdOIS 
(sir J. M.) begged leave to add, ibot if k 
were thought of consequeoce to |lio 
country that perliaroont should amupr^ti 
disapprobation of them, as it reeenity Ml 
done, there could be no banu done hi 
promulgating ffuLt disapprnbalM ift 4f 
shape of a law, probibiUng their Mire 
celebration. He had observed ip a nowt- 

K , that the Orange saciaty ofDuhIhi 
scently published a netioe totbe^di 
ferent provincial societies, recommoodiug 
them to discopthiue the procession on tbc 
l?th of July next, He applsuded the 
Orange society for what they had done 
upon this occasion ; tbougb* if tbe sansf 
^gree of justice were meted out to them 
vtmch they were ip tbe habit of tnold^ 
but to tbe Catholics, it might he siK 
tbnt the notice which they imd given^M 
very (Puchin the sbapa of wf M 
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their recommendation very like the exer- 
eiie^of an act of sovereignty. He could 
have wished that they had gone still fur- 
ther, and recommended those with whom 
their recommendation had weight, never 
again to commemorate the victories of 
jclvil war— those victories, which, though 
they conferred laurels stained with kindred 
blood, produced little emulation and no 
triumph — nullos habitura triumphos*' 
which the generous or the wise would wish 
to commemorate. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition of Bernard Coile, com- 
P];ainino of Sufferings during the 
Rebellion in Ireland.] Sir James 
Mackintosh aaid, he rose to present a pe> 
tition from an individual who complained 
of a succession of the most unexampled 
wrongs, connected with those scenes 
which theftragic drama enacted in Ireland 
had exhibited for the last twenty#five 
years. It appeared from the petition, 
that Mr. Bernard Coile, about thirty years 
ago, introduced into the north of Ireland, 
a branch of the cotton manufacture from 
Scotland, where he was educated. It was 
the branch of the muslin manufacture. 
In giving to Ireland, above all other na- 
tions, any such boon as the introduction 
of a new manufacture, he wu a benefactor 
to his counjtry. About the years 1795 or 
1795i.»when first ^he Orange system was 
introduced into the north of Ireland ; and 
when the county of Armagh was in that 
state of anarchy and violence which had 
called forth the memorable *declaration of 
lord Gosford— the petitioner was arrested 
under a warrant, certainly without a par- 
allel in the judicial records of this coun- 
try. 'In 'that warrant, Mr. Coile was 
described aa a reputed Papist, and with 
having also given ball-cartridge to a sol- 
dier with the view of overturning the 
government of the country. On that 
serious accusation he was never brought 
to trial, and was subsequently enlarged. 
The malice of bis enemies was not satis- 
fied. 'Though enlarged, he continued to 
be annoyed by a series of petty vexations. 
The result was, that be was compelled to 
leave that very county in which he had 
introduced a new branch of manufacture, 
a(id went to reside at 'Dublin. Soon after 
broke, outlhe, rebellion of 1798. Yet, sucK 
]was the conduct of Mr* Coile at that tim^ 
.tbait he was net for a single hour deprived 
ofiiis liberty. In 1803,* he was arrested 
«s a state prisoner, and sent to the gaol 
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oT Kilmainbam. Here began a tissue of 
outrages, perpetrated, in a great degree, 
by Dr. Trevor, such as were unprece- 
dented in the history of any civilized 
country. These outrages were of so cruel 
a nature— they abounded with expedients 
so calculated to degrade our nature, and 
to revolt public feeling — they formed such 
a combination of meanness and malice — 
they were so miserable, and yet, for the 
base object of vexation and cruelty, so ne- 
fariously operative, that he would not dis- 
gust the ears of ‘that House, by reading 
them. It was sufficient to say, that the 
prisons of France, even under the riile of 
the sanguinary Robespierre, never exem- 
plified greater atrocities. It happened, at 
length, through the intervention of a no- 
bleman, who, through bis whole life, had 
been anxious to step between the op- 
pressor and his victim — he meant the mar- 
quis of Hastings — that Mr, Coile was li- 
berated. In 1808, the late Mr. Sheridan 
brought the subject before the House of 
Commons, and succeeded in obtaining a 
royal commission to inquire into the state 
of the prigoners confined in Kilmainbam. 
The persons whose sufferings were the 
subject matter of inquiry, demanded that 
the investigation should he public. Those 
whose deeds were the object ol proof, de- 
manded that the inquiry should be secret ; 
and with these the commissioners acquies- 
ced. The consequence was, that only one 
of the state prisoners was examined, and 
he wavS suspected to have been an informer. 
The only other witnesses were the turn- 
keys and servants of the gaol, accomplices 
in the alleged cruelties. The absence of 
lord Hastings from England, and the death 
of Mr. Sheridan, disheartened the peti- 
tioncr fi om proceeding in his attempts to 
obtain redress. He had, however, been 
encouraged to renew them, by the liberal 
feeling which the House exhibited towards 
Ireland last session. He therefore wrote 
to him (sir J. M.) at the close of it, re- 
questing him to undertake the presenta- 
tion of it. He wrote back to the peti- 
tioner, that he considered the period of 
the session to be too far advanced, and 
advised him to defer the presentation of 
U till the present session. The petitioner 
concurred in the propriety of the advice, 
and had, in consequence, come over to 
England, at the latter end of May, judg- 
ing, from the experience of recent ses- 
Bions, that the present would not terroi- 
Date before the middle of July. He trust- 
ed that inquiry would be into the 
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subject of it, in order that blame might 
fall upon the peUjioner if he had calum- 
niated the government, or upon the 
vernment if they had injured the peti- 
tioner in the manner which he had stated. 

Mr. Goulburn observed, that as he had 
been in his present office only two years, 
it could not be expected that he should be 
able, at a moment’s notice, to give an im* 
mediate answer to the allegations contain- 
ed in the petition. He trusted, however, 
that the House would not argue, from his 
silence on the subject, ag^ainst the character 
of any person whom the petition might be 
intended to implicate. 

Mr. John Smith observed,’ that the 
petitioner had applied to him to present 
the petition, but really, without having 
the strongest reasons for believing the 
allegations of the petition, he did not feel 
himself justified in presenting it. There 
were parts of the allegations so revolting j 
to human nature, that he would not cn^r 
into them ; but he agreed, that it was in- 
dispensable to the character of the House 
and of the country, that they should in- 
vestigate the disgusting tale ; for never in 
the worst of times had there been any 
thing more monstrous. If the petitioner 
made out his case, it would certainly be 
the duty of tlie House to take care that he 
should be fully compensated. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was not prepared to 
affirm or deny, at the instant, any of the 
allegations in the petition. He had had 
some experience of the conduct of Dr. 
Trevor, and from that knowledge he could 
be brought but very slowly to believe any 
thing to his disadvantage. It would be 
unjust to the accused person, that the 
charge against him should be generally 
dispersed, without any opportunity being 
offered for answering it. He* trusted, 
therefore, that the learned gentleman 
would be content with laying the petition 
on the table. Early in the next session 
the subject might be properly investigated* 

Mr. Huicninson hoped his majesty’s 
government would pledge themselves to 
take the case of the petitioner into con- 
sideration. The prayer of the petition^ 
for remuneration for his great loss of 
property was wholly unconnected with 
the merits or demerits of Dr. Trevor. 
Having unfortunately resided in Ireland 
at the period to which the petition allu- 
ded, he begged leave to state, that the 
outrages in Ireland, from 1 794, to the time 
of the rebellion, which rebellion, in his 
conscience, he believed those outrages 


created, were such as had nev^ 
perpetrated in any other civilized couhtf^^ 
He asserted, that the Catholics of IrelaM 
ipre, during that period, treated with th# 
greatest barbarity, both in Dublin, under 
the eye of the.government, and in other 
parts of Ireland, on accotint ef their reli- 
gion. Frdm his knowledge of what was 
committed at that time, he thought it 
extremely likely, that the . outrages 
described in the petition had really oo 
curred. 

Sir J. MacJtintosh consented to. with- 
draw the petition for the present session,, 
with the view of bringing it fortrard as 
soon as the House should meet in the nexti 
but not with any view of invalidating aiij 
allegation in the petition. 

Roman Catholic Association-* 

PfiTlTlON of, COMPLAININO OF TKB 

Mornino CHtiONicLE.] Sir F. BurdtH 
said, he rosefb present a petition, which 
di^ered from the last in most of the par- 
ticulars. It contained no painful refer- 
ences to those sad scenes or anguish and 
woe which went before, which accompa* 
nied, and which followed, the rebelUon in 
Ireland. It was couched in terms so 
appropriate ; it stated views so accurate; 
it contained* sentiments so correct and 
just; that he had no hesitation in saving 
that the duty of offering it to thectmsidei^ 
ation of the House was as highly grat%- 
ing to him, as the putting itrorward waa 
creditable to the petitioners, llie petitiea 
was signed by a number of gentlecneii 
forming themselves into a Catholic asaooi* 
ation in Dublin; and they met for the 
just and laudable purpose, iof kistitutlng 
measures for recovering, by &ir, legal, and 
constitutional means, nghts which had, in 
his opinion, been only too long and un- 
justly withheld*from the people of that 
country. The petitioners complained^ 
that they had been most groMlyutisrelM- 
8ented--if not in tl^s^cnes. of some 
gentlemsn in Aarlianmt, at least in those 
channel^ whid were known generally to 
convey accurate inforination^to the coun-^ 
try of what passed within the walls. And 
though the petitioners would not ' pretend 
to any knowledge of what actually passed 
in the House, they complained that the 
refiresentations of it tended in this in* 
stance, to injure their characters dnd 
feelings, and, what was of more iti^Kvr* 
tgnee to them, those interests of Ireland 
which it was their chief object to promote. 
The petitioners greatly desired to partsci* 
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l^ infhdie advatita^i whfch the cmi-^ 
ortdotibtedly ubld oiit to all wild 
Wifflil ita protection; and they al- 
fegbd, that no portion of the coimbunity 
displayed a more firm, unfeigned, 
ditidtleilftligitea^and loyalty, tKiw 

hilS ^hf CatHoHcs oflrdslnd t the Cfown 
HTBiid lidd. Nothing, on the other hand, 
€6iild he tdore unjust, as nothing could be 
Mlia tiiklesei^ed, than to Charge the Irish 
Ci^^idlr ^Hh any deficiency of loyalty j 
aidl dlis charge ought to be received with 
iNr iti<^ jealdusy »oni patties whose loy- 
interested, and who Wished to 
rhbiidpdlfite td their dWn Advantage all the 
powers of the state, and to have at their 
c^ofxmiand^ of! emolafnehts of govern- 
ment. • It was a species of loyalty, which, 
to fay Vie leapt^ came before theii* view in 
tf terjr ^t^Sbhabie sHap The party to 
eiluded, and to 
i^!t^|Ws'(tiieSobiiii Catholic Association, 
tl^ welds dj^dshd, was that which col- 
lemd^tS fbi'm under the name of Orange 
SOi^etfies r and the thembers of which so* 
^^fetieS had the COiifidehCe ter complain to 
pilriisitneht of the Catholic Association ( 
those ttteknbOfS who assentbled by secret 
lOiailaMehdSe Hes of dnioti wore not re* 
veated to the Woild^who used secrecy 
ato® hfdfd\eh ^jOdbols-^ho had refused to 
niWke knOWW iheiY sighs when called upon 
by live Hodse^vH# the person of 

thilf chad^iOW, baned ^ defeated the 
pOWersNid ftint^iOftS’Of the House, and set 
it at dOfiafroe, tnd in a measure carried a 
s^tlOry over Sohie part of its privileges 
-:*^#hOS» ihstltO^dn and purposes were 
declared by hi|fi authority to be illegal-^ 
Who totffeiaed*thtjti^ secret, 

aild therefWe'hl^sil, oaihs^the members 
of sttch the petitioUers 

gHelW^hsiff flie^eObffdehOe.tOcOmplain to 
iImTHOus# or the" Catholic Associatioii, 

con- 




! tiUSani reinrtedi 


no lew 
Uieir end beio^ 

tb recover Aelr dtil tighti; littijl fo pre- 
vcid^ ibe ddU t»MCh lildf tb edttte 
ft^d continued' deCili^mo^ to 
dllMiNidndgeneruuh’fll^^' Re wAuU 
tttsti ijHte "iucb con4|^^^etrj^ ; it did. 
iit|«ddi|ilib'iibenniee,^^^ it #M; 

ti# itiU'liiltC 4r<»rt>y;ta& the reel md* 
bJ«^(d^<inj edtiieted the 
t Aib petitibn 
ms fliir ibtaght to 


wuxi;jU| II 

Iteffir 

pwanmil anti' 


over and varnish their purposes with this 
Contetdptible pretence, enly exceeded in 
degradation by that whicn really influ* 
enced them, but which they dared not to 
acknowledge. These gentlemen had met 
together in Dublin, and formed themselves 
into an association, for the laudable pur- 
pose of directing the attention of their 
countrymen to constitutional and peace- 
able modes of obtaining redress — to keep 
their minds under a course of unmerited 
suffering and privjation from absolute de- 
spair, and by fixing their hopes firm on 
the constitution ana the laws, to preserve 
themselves from wandering into what had 
been eloquently termed ** the wilderness of 
natural rights.’* This was the unhappy 
condition of Ireland— a condition, which, 
ill the present enlightened state of this 
country, could not tnuch longer remain as 
it was; and, whenever the parliament 
should take the subject in hand, they 
wwiild have to regret that they had not 
made just concessions at an earlier period, 
when fewer of them would have satisfied 
the Catholics, and when they might have 
been granted with far less embarrassment 
to the government. 

Ordered to be printed. 

Scotch Judicatuke Bill.] Mr. 
Secretary PeeU in moving the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, 
said, that in wishing that the bill should 
not proceed any farther this session, he 
was not actuated by any hostility to the 
measure. He approved of the principle 
on which it proceeded, and had a liigh 
respect for the commissioners, on whose 
unaninious report it was founded. But 
as he understood that there was an anxious 
desire on the part of the Scottish mem- 
bers, to consult their constituents on the 
subject, as numbers of the Scotch people 
wished to present petitions to the House 
respecting it, and as many Scotch mem- 
bers had left town, he thought the House 
should not carry the meBstire beyond its 
present stage. He sras the more anxious 
this course, as the appendix to the 
report, containing the evidence on which 
it was founded, was not yet in print. He 
tVbuld, therefore, move that it be read a 
second time, that day two months. 

Mr. AbCrcrombyi confessed that he whs 
much disheartened by the speech o^ the 
right hon. gentleman, as after the delivery 
oMt, it Vrould be a mere lUockery to hold 
. out to the people of SOotUnd the slightest 
hupiethiEltt tho bill would ever be pSEsaed 

I 
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•into a law, at least during the adminis- 
tration of the right hon. gentlemaD. Ex- 
perience of the recent coufse pursued 
with regard to the Scotch-Jury 
convinced him that the same expedients 
would be resorted to to defeat the present 
bilK The right hon. gentleman seemed 
singularly anxious to obtain the opinions 
of the constituents of Scotch members. 
J^ow, who were the constituents to be so 
consulted? Not the great mass* of the 
people interested deeply ^in the adminis- 
tration of justice, but the obedient free- 
holders of the lord advocate [hear, hear]. 
The learned loi*d, and his friends might 
cheer, but there were thousands and 
thousands who were not represented. To 
put the fate of the measure upon such an 
issue must, of course, be its destruction. 
The right horn gentleman might call him- 
self a supporter of the measure, but, at 
the utmost, his zeal was lukewarm. Public 
opinion might, in time, prevail, to remedy 
the evils admitted in the report, but the 
House was always far behind public 
opinion. Had this measure been a Tax 
bill, or an Insurrection act, no such delay 
would have been attempted. He wished 
to put two questions to the learned lord : 
first, whether the report of the commis- 
sioners was unanimous ; and, secondly, 
whether there had been among them any 
understanding, that the bill should not be 
passed until next year. 

^heLord Advocate contended^ that as it 
was not proposed that the bill should take 
effect till after the 11th of May,* 18^5, 
there would be aiCpIe time in the next 
session to pass it before that date. The 
report was unanimous, allowing for cer- 
tain slight shades of opinion, which it was 
not held necessary to mark, and there 
had been no understanding, that its recom- 
mendations should not be carried into 
effect this year by the passing of the bill 
upon the table. He was persuaded that 
delay would not defeat it. 

Mr. Kennedy said, that if the House 
had been reduced to the necessity of .post^ 
poning this bill, the conduct of governn 
ment had placed it in that predicament. 
He was afraid that by the clamour ^hich 
was raised, and the ignorant opinions whldi 
were expressed^ the' measure would ulti- 
mately be sacrificed. 

Mr. W. Courtenay tegretted that the 
bill had not been brought forward earlier, 
but circumstanced as they now were, he 
was prepared to postpone the measure to 
another session. There certainly had been 
VOL. XI. 


the fullest communication between the 
commissioners. His learned friend 
therefore fighting the air, in Bupposing / 
there was any concealed hostility to the ' 
measure. He believed that the mote thb 
suggestions in the report were canvassed, 
the less opposition would be made to tlie 
measure. , 

Lord j^iaamgrthought the House ought 
to avoid the impearance of thrusting dewn 
the throats of the people of Scotland, b 
measure which they conceived to be 116 ^ 
cond to none in importance since 4^10 sot 
of Union. The proposed delay 
tially necessary to ensure the guediM 'df 
the measure; - 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, he 
sented to the postponement of tbemee^ 
sure out of a feeling of respect for the 
people of Scotland, who were at present . 
greatly opposed to the bill. The condu^ 
of government had been censured in tbil 
question; but let the House •rememb^ 
that, up to a very late period, there wai 
no idea of the kind of reeling which ex- 
isted on the subject. He would, however^ 
venture to predict, in opposition to:^6 
predictions of gentlemen opposite, that 
in the course of the next sessbo thit biil 
would substantially pass into a law. IW 
proposing delay, he had no other obj4^ 
in view than to soothe the present hdfftiki 
feeling, and by soothing to overcome it, 

' The bill was read a second time and 
ordered to be committed this day two 
months. 

£a,st-India Possessions BitL.] Mr;^ 
Secretary Canning said, that according 
to promise, in moving that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee Oil 
the bill, he proposed to state shortly the 
nature of the negotia:tions wut of which it 
proceeded. He took the liberty of doing 
this, because, although ,tbe bill was more 
immediately in the hands of bis ngbt hoh4 
friend the president of ^e Board of Con troL 
the treaties from which it emanated. ort* 
g mated when he (Mr. C«) had the honour 
to fill the office whieh bis right hon. friend 
now held. In order to form a correct 
judgment with respect to the transactions 
which be was about to dettdl to the House, 
the situation in^ which the Dutch were 
placed with regard to East-lndia posses^ 
sions at the last general peace sJiould 
called to mind: At that period all thg 
possessions which had been taken from l»h|g 
Dutch during the war were, by treaty, 
restored to them. He Was hot noir catlw 

4 Z 
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upon to discuss the policy or expediency 
of tliAt measure; but if it were necessary, 
be was prepared to show, that, under the 
circumstances of the times, it was the in- 
terest of this country not to press too hard 
upon the, i)utch government. Qut, for 
bis present purpose, it was sufficient that 
what he had stated was the fa^ t, and that 
;the treaties by which the Indian posses- 
aioos were restored to Hplland received 
ibe unanimous approbation of parliament. 
Itf ihis state matters stood when he enter- 
ed upon the office of president of the 
Board of Control, some time in 1816. At 
that time many stipulations of the treaties 
wpre only in the course of being carried 
into effect, and many others had been not 
very distinctly or dednitively explained ; 
so tHat many points were open for dis- 
cussion between this country and the Ne- 
therlands. Ithad happened, unfortunately, 
that out of the natural eagerness of one 
psirty to get possession of settlements from 
which they had been^drlven by force, and 
the no less natural slowness of the otlier 
party to give them up, delays interposed, 
difficulties were raised, and a degree of 
ill-humour had grown up atnongst the 
agents on both sides, which required great 
nianagement and forbearance to appease. 
Much of this embarrassment was occa- 
•ioaed by the conduct of the subordinate 
agents of the East-lndia Company, who 
went further than they had any right to 
go. They took upon themselves to ques- 
tion the policy of the treaties by which 
the possessions had been surrendered to 
the Dutch, and looked rather to remedy 
what they conceived^ to be the error of 
the stipulations than *to carry them into 
effibcU He was willing to give the ser- 
vants of the^ company credit for the pa- 
triotism, pride, or generous feelings by 
which they might have been actuated ; 
but when agents, at a distance from their 
government, forgot, or departed from, the 
purposes for which they had been ap- 
pointed, they imposed upon government 
the necessity of supporting at all extre- 
mities, and at whatever inconvenience, or 
of at once disavowing, their proceedings. 
He spoke within compass, when he stated, 
that in the course of 1816 and 1817, not 
less than half a dozen treaties were nego- 
clated by the individuals to whona he had 
alluded, without the shadow of an instruc- 
tion for that purpose. He had felt it his 
duty to inform the East-lndia Company, 
tlm tile Crown would withhold its sanc- 
tfon from all those treaties* About this 
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period, repeated representations were 
made to him of the grasping disposition 
which the Netherland authorities showed, 
to drive the English out of the trade, and 
to retain the exclusive possession of it 
themselves. As was his duty, he con- 
stantly desired that a specific act of that 
nature should be pointed out to him, in 
order that he might bring it before the 
Netherlands government for its disavowal. 
His request, however, was never complied 
with, He could only obtain general as- 
surance of the dovetous disposition of the 
Dutch, and of their determination that we 
should never have, a sail in those seas 
again. In vain did he call for facts, he 
was only met by an obscure kind of re- 
ference to the “ massacre of Amboy na*’ 
[a laugh]. On the other hand, he re- 
ceived complaints from the Netherlands 
government of the tardiness of the British 
agents, and of a desire on their part to 
indemnify their country for the restora- 
tions of territory which their government 
had made. It happened, too. moat unfor- 
tunately, that, at the time to which he was 
referring, an individual, in one sense most 
distinguished, who had exhibited great 
zeal and ability whilst filling the office of 
governor of Java (governor Raffies), was 
sent as resident to Bencoolen. Some 
how or other, however, the humble name 
of resident, which implied nothing more 
than a superintendant of pepper, was 
changed into the high-sounding title of 
iieutenant-governor of Bencoolen. The 
Netherlands government took the alarm 
at'this circumstance, and imagined that 
the British intended to make Sumatra the 
seat of a government among the islands, 
equal in power to that which they pos- 
sessed on the continent of India. Ihus 
did ill-humour and angry feelings arise 
between two nations whose best policy it 
was, to remain on friendly terms with each 
other. The chief complaint against the Ne- 
therlands government was, that it acted on 
the principle of exclusive trade. The first 
step, therefore, which he had taken in the 
pegotiations, from which the bill before the 
House proceeded, was, to obtain adisavow- 
al ofthat principle on the part of the Nether- 
lands government. It was not, to be sure, 
usual in diplomacy to frame treaties for 
the purpose of recording principles, but 
as in the present case it was the only point 
at issue, it was done. By the same treaty 
Great Britain became possessed of Sinca- 
pore, and of about twelve islands which 
the Dutch possessed off the continent of 
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India. Those islands were of no great | 
importance in themselves ; but there were ! 
many inconvenient questions of rights and ‘ 
revenue connected with them. For ex- 
ample, .the Dutch asserted a claim to par- 
ticipate in the trade in opium, which yre 
never allowed. When the English com- 
plained of the desire which she evinced 
to maintain an exclusive trade to those 
islands, they were apt to excuse themselves 
by a reft^rence to the example of the, 
English on the cohtinent of India ; by get- 
ting possession of the islands, thererore, 
we ceased to have any cause of complaint, 
and at the same time got rid of the tu 
quoque of the Dutch. The objects, then, 
which it was proposed to attain by the 
treaty were ; first, the recognition of the 
principles of free trade ; secondly the ac- 
quisition of Sincapore, and the ridding the 
Dutch of their possessions on the continent 
of India, and consequently of removing 
those groundsofirritation which wouldhave 
existed, so long as the Dutch possessions 
had remained intermixed with oura^ Every 
one of those objects had been attained by 
the treaty. In return for all these advan- 
tages, we had given up Bencoolen, and 
had agreed upon a line of demarcation be- 
tween the Britishand the Dutch settlements. 
He thought he could convince the House 
that the cession of Bencoolen could not 
be considered a very serious loss by Great 
Britain. In so little estimation was Ben- 
cbolen held by the East-lndia Company, 
that they had actually mooted the question 
of its total abandonment ; and they had 
resolved to retain it, not on its own ac- 
count, but because it was not known into 
what hands it might fall. So far was Ben- 
coolen from being of any advantage, that 
it was actually maintained at an annual 
charge of 85,000/. The only return which 
it was pretended the island could make 
for this expense was the production of 
spices. But it should be known that the 
Indian government had given the ground, 
furnished the plants, and paid for the cul- 
tivation of those very spices. Could it 
be wished that we should retain possession 
of Bencoolen on those terms ? When it 
had been proposed, and most wisely in 
his opinion, to abandon Bencoolen alto- 
gether, without any return, it was a little 
hard that people should quarrel with go- 
vernment for getting something , for it. 
'He was aware it had been said, that in 
giving up Bencoolen we had furnished the 
Dutch with the means of carrying on a 
most valuable trade in spice# With that 


he had nothing t6 do, the Indian . govern^ 
menl: having made the spice plantationt 
after the treaty had originated. He be- 
lieved, however, that the anxiety which 
seemed to be felt on that score would be 
abated, when it was known, that the £ast- 
fndia Company had now in their stores 
ix years consumption of every 
!. Under these circumstances 
)bab]e that the country would 
be exposed to the want of cinnamon— he 
meant to say of nutmegs and pepper# l*he 
mention of cinnamon reminded him that 
we had a monoply of that article. When It 
was made a matter of complaint aghinstthe 
government, ithat they had not wrested more 
from the Dutch he really could not have tht 
face to say that we had a right to exTOCt 
more than we had obtained. How could we 
complain of the Dutch having a monopoly 
of spice, when we possessed a monopoly 
of cinnamon, opium, salt, It might 
afford some consolation to those who had 
a particular regard for those savoury in- 
gredients, to know that Sincapore was 
found to be particularly well adapted for 
the production of spices, and although it 
would take some timp to bring the planta- 
tions there to maturity, yet, as the East- 
India Company had six years^ consuntp* 
tion in their possession, the probability 
was, that unless some new appetite for 
spices should be created, we should have 
some of our own production before the 
stock on hand could be exhausted. He 
did not, however, suppose the Dutch 
would be mad enough- to maintain the 
monopoly which had been found perfectly 
unprofitable up to the present period. He 
did not pretend to be a judged the vaHie 
of Sincapore which we had gained by the 
treaty. He only knew that, ftom the time 
when he first became connected with In- 
dian affairs, Sincapore, had been pointed 
out to him as tlie unum necessarium for 
making the British Empire in India com- 
plete. , It completely commanded the 
Straits of Malacca, which were a most im- 
portant channel of navigation. In addition 
to this advantage, we had obtained from 
the Dutch a pledge to the maintenance of 
free trade, to a greater degree than had 
ever before been practised by any power 
in Asia, and had put a final extinction to 
.the Dutch title on the continent of India; 
In return for these advantages, we had 
given the Dutch the barren settlement of 
Bencoolen which cost 85,000/. annually, 
and which it had been in contemplation to 
abandon. Surely such a price could not 
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be considered too dear. He trusted that 
the House would be of opinion that*no« 
thing done by the treaty which was 
inconsistent with the interest of the British 
possessions in India, or of those larger 
natibinal interests to which the former 
were sid)ordinate. The new possessions 
would be placed under the administration 
of the East-India Cotnpany, who would 
govern them under the same responsibility 
which attached to them in the administra- 
tion of the other British Indian posses- 
atons. He would move, ** That the Speak- 
er do now leave the chair.” 

Mr. Hu?ne was of opinion it would ul- 
timately turn out that the concessions 
which this country had made were of 
greater importance than the right hon. 
gentleman would have them appear. He 
condemned the policy which the right 
horn secretary’s predecessor in the foreign 
office had pursued, with regard to our In- 
dian possessions. The noble lord, by giv- 
ing Up the island of Java, had not only 
broken faith with the natives, whom he 
turned over, bound hand and foot, to 
she Dutch, but had inflicted a deep wound 
on our commercial interests. The right 
hbn. gentleman had said, th^t it was 
thbught right, at the conclusion of the 
war, to favour the Netherlands govern* 
ment. But, if that were to be the excuse 
for surrendering Java, why had not all the 
Dutch possessions been abandoned on the 
same principle ? Why did England re- 
tain the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara 
and Essequibo. The cession of Java, he 
maintained, took place in utter ignorance 
of the interests of England, and to the 
great surprise and joy of the Dutch. Not- 
withstacrding the ridicule which the right 
hon. gentlelhan attempted to cast upon 
governor Raffles,' if government had acted 
upon the plans of that officer, they would 
have avoided those blunders which they 
had committed. Every act of our govern- 
ment in the East Indies went upon the 
very same principle which the right hon. 
gentleman had that evening turned into 
ridicule.' He could never agree to the 
present bill, because the treaty which it 
ratified violated almost every other treaty 
which we had made for years past with 
the native powers. It was idle .to sup- 
pose that this treaty would put an end 
to the heart-burnings and jealousies which 
we had had for 3 rears past with the Dutch; 
It might allay them during a period of 
peace ; but they would revive in full vig- 
imr whenever hostilities should take place ? 
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It was said that we were getting rid of a 
monopoly. This he denied. The restor- 
ation of these islands to the Dutch would 
create as great a monopoly at the end of 
six years as existed before we had them, 
and would, besides, completely ruin many 
of our own planters. A spice plantation 
took about twenty years in coming to 
perfection. Now, aeveral of our planta- 
tions had just arrived at that period of 
their growth in which they were most 
likely to remunerate the^exertions of their 
owners. Would it not be a heart-breaking 
circumstance to those individuals, to find 
thatall theirefforts wererendcredabortive? 
After abandoning the natives to the Dutch, 
it was not, perhaps, inconsistent to con- 
sent to the ruin of our own planters, for 
the sake of advantages which, in his opin- 
ion, were inconsiderable. Indeed, he would 
ask what were those advantages ? Was it 
one of them that we had lost every port in 
the Straits of Sunda, and had thereby 
given up the command which we once 
possessed over the whole East-Indian 
Archipelago ? It was true, we had obtain- 
ed all the ports in the Straits of Malacca, 
and also the island of Sincapore; but as 
to the former, he would merely observe 
that a pig-stye was as good ; and as to the 
latter we were in the possi’ssion of it be- 
fore. If there was any meaning in this 
act, we had excluded ourselves from the 
whole trade of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and, by so doing, had deprived the nation 
of incalculable advantages. He then 
quoted several passages from Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book on the Eastern Sea, for the 
purpose of showing the great extent to 
which our commerce in that direction 
might be extended, and proceeded to con- 
demn the ministers for having sacrificed, 
by a stroke of the pen, all the advantages 
which might have been derived from that 
quarter. If the House wished to act with 
good faith, and to preserve the interests 
of the country, it could not accede to the 
bill. To pass it would be virtually to ac- 
knowledge the treaty to which it referred, 
and to give the House a chance, of escap- 
ing from suoh disgrace, he should move 
as an amendment ** That the bill be com- 
mitted on this day six months.” 

Mr. Robertson condemned the treaty, 
and contrasted tlic negligence of the Eng- 
lish negociatprs, with the precaution of 
the Dutch. By giving up Bencoolen we 
should greatly injure our China trade, 
which at present produced revenue of 
three millions imnually* The opqupaliob 
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of the Straits of Sunda by an enemy’s 
fleet, would compel our China vessels to 
go by the way of New Holland, and would 
thus add to the usual voyage a distance 
equal to that from England to tlie West 
Indies. 

Mr. W^nn stated, that the passing of 
this bill would make no difference as to 
the execution of the treaty to which it 
referred, inasmuch as it had been already 
ratified, and guaranteed by the good faith 
of the country. The speech of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen referred rather to 
the treaty of 1814 than to the presint 
treaty, as he did not seem acquainted 
with the places to which allusion was 
made in the latter treaty. He denied 
that, in case of war, our trade to China 
would be at the mercy of the Dutch. 
Bencoolen was not a fortification of any 
strength. When we were at peace with 
the Dutch, we were entitled by this treaty 
to friendly offices at Bencoolen ; and when 
we went to war with them, he had no 
doubt we should be able to take it. He 
contended that we had not been guilty of 
any breach of faith to the native powers 
in ceding these islands to the Dutch, 
and further argued that the price of 
spices had not been increased, but, on 
the contrary, had been diminished by 
their cession. 

Mr. Bright opposed the bill, because he 
believed the treaty which it ratified to be 
a breach of good faith to the native powers 
and was only made by the Dutch for the 
purpose of being violated. He contended, 
that the islands ceded, were part and 
parcel of the property of the Crown of 
England, and that being such, they could 
not be ceded without the consent of par- 
Jiamenc. 

Mr. Astell contended, that the treaty 
was calculated to put an end to all the 
differences which existed between the 
English and Dutch governments. He 
denied that it gave the command of the 
Straits of Sunda to the Dutch. As we 
had Prince of Wales’s island at one end of 
them, Sincapore at the other, and Malacca 
in their centre, we had full command of 
those Straits, and therefore could not re* 
ceive any material annoyance in our trade 
with China. 

Mr. Trant observed, that the arrange- 
ment which the treaty had sanctioned, had 
received the approbation of the commer- 
cial houses interested in the trade of the 
Indian Archipelago. The cession of the 
Dutch seulements on the continent of 


India was of great iinportance in reiation 
to policy as well as revenue, and it would, 
be highly desirable, by treaties with the 
French, Danes,' and Portuguese, to. obtain 
from tliem the cession of the other Euro- 
pean settlements on that continent, which 
were much more injurious to us, than 
beneficial to them. 

Sir C. Forbes^ in allusion to what had 
been said of the grasping spirit of the 
Dutch government in India, said, that in 
this respect there was not much difierence 
between the Dutch and the English 
powers in that quarter. There were six 
of one, and half a dozen of the other. 
The ruling principle of both was rapine. 
In looking over this treatv he could con*, 
aider it in no other light tnan as a division 
of spoil between the English and Dutch 
governments, in which no attention what- 
ever was paid to the claims of the native 
powers. The arrangement had several 
advantages upon the face of it : but ex- 
erienceof the Dutch character had taught 
im to fear, that those advantages would 
not remain long in our possession. In- 
deed, he had that very day received in- 
formation from Sincapore, containing an 
account of the success of the Dutch ex- 
pedition against Borneo, which induced 
him to suspect that their designs upon 
that island would be quickly followed by 
similar designs upon Sumatra, and the 
other islands of the Archipelago which we 
had ceded to their tender mercies. Now 
he would ask the right hon. secretary 
whether, when he signed this treaty, he 
had any knowledge that the Dutch had 
sent an expedition against Borneo ; and 
whether he would have signed it if he had 
known that fact ? He regretted the pre- 
cipitation with which our negocistors had 
acted. If they had waited for the arrival 
of sir S. Raffles, which was daily expected, 
jthey might have escaped many of the 
errors into which they had fallen. He 
allowed that the intentions of our negoci- 
ators were good, but contended that many 
of the provisions to which they had 
assented were not the most wise and 
prudent. 

Mr. Money highly approved of the 
treaty. In Borneo the Dutch had only a 
few military settlements at the mouths of 
rivers, and we were left at full liberty to 
trade with all that great island, abounding 
in the richest productions of the earth. 
The native trade to Sincapore, from the 
Eastern Archipelago, was very consider- 
abte. The Dutch settlements on the 
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Indian continent ceded by the treaty, had 
been represented as insignificant. Terri- 
loriidly they were so; bet these settle* 
mentSt .fifteen in all, might be most mis* 
chievous as affording a refuge to disaf- 
fected subjects, and the means of clan- 
destine trade. , The settlement pf Sinca* 
pore wds becoming more and more im- 
poitant every day, and the country was 
indebted to sir S. Raffle for the 
fostering care with which he had superin- 
teoded the planting of it. 

The, amendment was negatived,* and 
the House went into the committee. 

SupjEiiANNUATiaN Fund Bill.] Mr* 
Fm»ell Bunion moved the order of the 
day f9r the third reading of this bill. If 
this subject had come under consider- 
ation at an earlier hour he should have 
called the attention of the House to the 
situation of certain Custom-house officers, 
and also to that of certain occasional tide- 
waiters. There was one subject, how- 
ever, upon which he felt himself compelled 
to say a few words. It would be in the 
recollection of the House, that, in conse- 
ouepce of the distress which existed some 
mw years ago, the superannuation act 
was passed, by which a certain per centage 
was taken from the salaries of all the infe- 
rior servants of the government. Coupled 
with that measure was another by which 
a voluntary contribution of 10 per cent 
was taken from the salaries of those who 
filled the higher offices of the state. Now, 
It appeared to him most clear, that the 
same principle which applied to the first 
class of these * reductions of salary also 
applied to Ahe second, and that if the 
House gave its sanction to a measure 
whicb^gave to the inferior clerks their full 
maximum of salary, it should, by some 
clause in this act, virtually repeal that 
clause of a former act which took 10 per. 
cent from the higher officers. Both were 
in fact parts of the same transaction: 
tb^ sprang from the same cause : they 
took place at the spme time : and they had 
the same object. One just objection to 
them both was, that they were a species 
of separate and exclusive taxation. It 
might be right, or it might not, to reduce 
the salaries of particular bodies of indi- 
viduals ; but it was unfair to subject them 
to exclusive taxation. Another objection 
to it was, that whilst we granted with one 
hand, we withdrew with the other — a 
piractice which he considered in every way 
rejprchensible, it being much better to give 
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a certain sum at once, than to have re- 
course to such a double-visaged system. 
These reasons applied alike to the clerks 
and to the heads of offices ; but, he had 
no hesitation in observing, that there was 
another, and a very forcible reason, for 
the suggestion which he was then making. 
Ife was one of those who thought that 
the ministers of the Crown were far indeed 
from being over-paid. Their salaries 
were by no means so large as they ought 
to be, considering the establishments they 
were obliged to keep up. Upon the prin« 
ci|fie8 which he had laia down, any gentle- 
man who thought the salaries of ministers 
too great might vote for him to-night, and 
to-morrow come down to the House and 
propose that their salaries should be cut 
down by a direct and intelligible measure 
to the amount at which they now stood. 
These were his opinions, and he should 
not have been happy if he had not had an 
opportunity of stating them before parlia- 
ment broke up. For all the reasons he 
had stated, he thought it highly desirable 
that it should be distinctly understood, 
that parliament, in sanctioning one of the 
cessations of deduction, should be con- 
sidered as virtually sanctioning the other. 
It was not to be expected that his 
majesty’s ministers were then prepared to 
give their opinion on the subject [a laugh 
from Mr. Humej. All he wished was, 
that they would take it into consideration, 
and he was sure, notwithstanding his hon. 
friend’s laugh, they would do so, as If the 
question had no personal reference to them 
whatever. He knew the meaning of that 
laugh, and also the sentiment which his 
hon. friend meant to convey by it. He 
would therefore state the reasons which 
had induced him to act as he had done. 
The clerks had applied to him to under- 
take their case. Upon mature considera* 
tion be conceived it to be a just one ; but 
he declined undertaking it, recommending 
them to intrust it to some member of par- 
liament who had greater infiucoce with 
the House than he had. In consequence, 
they intrusted it to the hon member for 
Yorkshire; and the result had been the 
introduction of the present bill. If he had 
introduced the bill, he should have made 
the same statement to the House on in- 
troducing it that he had just' made to it. 
In saying this, be wanted no advantage to 
be conferred on any particular class ; on 
the contrary, he should be satisfied if the 
House took such measures as would meet 
and answer the justice of the case. 
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Mr. Hume remia^ed the House that 
the superannuation act had arisen out' of 
a recommendation of his majest}' to make 
a reduction in the salaries of the public 
oiiicers proportioned to the change which 
had then taken place in the currency. The 
House occordingly did so, and he now 
called upon it not to be led away by erro- 
neous principles of compassion. The noble 
marquis who brought that measure into 
parliament told them, that if a reduction 
of 15 per cent were made in the salaries 
of the clerks above 200t* which had been 
increased during the war, the clerks would 
be in a better situation, even when so re- 
duced, than they ever had been whilst they 
were receiving their highest amount of sa- 
lary. Considering this bill to be a great 
dereliction from the principle on which the 
former bill was founded, considering also 
that there had been a great diminution of 
taxes since the passing of the former bill, 
and that the income of every ,man, save 
these clerks, had decreased in consequence 
of the change which had taken place in 
the public securities, he should move 
** That the bill be read a third time that 
day six months.” 

Mr. Bankes seconded the amendment. 
This bill had not been sufficiently* consi- 
dered ; and though it was very extensive 
of itself, the hon. member for Weymouth 
had wished to mix up with it another ques- 
tion totally independent of it. The. re- 
duction of salary to the higher officers of 
state was a voluntary measure, and was 
limited to a duration of five years. The 
reduction of salary to the inferior clerks 
was made perpetual. This bill would en- 
tail an annual expense of at least 20,000/. 
upon the public. 

Mr. Croker observed, that before the 
superannuation bill was brought in, a 
committee, consisting of the heads of de- 
partments, had sat daily at the chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s and had revised and* 
reduced all the offices. In his own office 
every clerk had lost 50/. a-year, or in that 
proportion. Even clerks with 150/. a-year 
had had the odd 50/. lopped off. 

Dr. Lushington approved of the bill, and 
thought that the chief officers of state 
were under-paid. ^ 

. Mr. C. Forbes complained that the se- 
cretary to the Board of Control was the 
only public officer for whose services, 
however long, no provision was made by 
law. He recommended some proceed- 
ing to remedy that hardship. 

Mr. Canning was of opinion, that the 


secretary of the Board of Control ought 
to be included in the same scale of provi* 
sion as other public officers ; because, In- 
dependency of the labour which that 
functionary, performed, it was desirable 
that a person who had* gained the inform- 
ation necessary to the performance of the 
duties of that office— information which 
was not, perhaps, of so inviting a nature 
as that connected with European politics 
— should be tempted to continue in it. He 
thought it necessary to say thus much on 
this occasion, as it^was, perhapSi^Jlwing to 
some feelings of his own, when 
of the Board of Control, which prevented 
him from interfering in the pemeh bill, 
that his hon. friend, the pment secretary 
was left without any remuneration. . 

The bill was then read a third time. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

- FridayiJune 18 ; 

Protest AGAiNsT the Irish Insur- 
rection Bill.] T^e following protest 
was entered on their lordships' «^urni^ s 

Dissentient — First, because the aim- 
trary powers donferrred by thb BUI, bow« 
ever cautiously administeredby thej^overn^ 
ment of Ireland have an obvious tendency 
to shake the respect due to the laws of a 
free country, and thereby to perpetuate 
the evils which have so long distracted a 
large portion of the kingdom of Ireland.. 
The frequent recourse to harsh and mi- 
constitutional expedients teaches the gen- 
try and magistracy of the country to seek 
for authority as well as security in the 
suspension, rather^than the preservation 
of law ; and it Countenances '’among the 
people an opinion fatal foal! subordination, 
tranquillity, and happiness, viz. that they 
enjoy their privileges at the discretion aad/^ 
mercy of those who, by the operation of 
other laws, are in a great measure pos- 
sessed of a monopbly of political power. 
Secondly, because the facility with which 
Parliament has hitherto granted such un- 
constitutional powers, has, in our judg- 
ment mainly contributed to the postpone- 
ment of those healing measures, which 
can alone reconcile the people of Ireland 
to the connection and union with Great. 
Britain, by extending to the great body 
of the community, in substance as well as 
in name, the full benefits of the Englisli 
constitution. After repeated and unsuc-' 
cessful experiments of coercive laws in 
Ireland— after the constant recurretice of 
alarms, disturbances, and outrages in that' 
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part of the eorpire ; and after the almost , the church from the stick of the Earl 
annual enactment of penal statutes, ab- ‘ Marshal than from the sword of the army 
horrent to the genius of our constitution, and navy ? It being, then, acknowledged 
and to the huinanity of our age and coun- that there was no danger in carrying this 
try, we could not reconcile it to our con- object into effect, he had reasons which 
acienees to coosent to the renewal of this induced him to propose the iheasure at 
law, un|[OCOmpanied with any measure for the present moment. Their lordships were 
removal of those permanent causes^to aware, that the noble duke who held the 
which the disturbances of Ireland are to office of Earl Marshal did not stand in, the 
be traced. same situation as he did when this subject 

(Signed) ** Leinstch. was formerly before them. The noble duke 

** Vassali:. Holland.*^ was aware of tli^ general sentiments of 
* their lordships on the subject of his office 

Earl Marshal*!^ Ofpicr Bill.] and was sensible of the justice that was 
Lord f/of&indrose to call theirlordships’at- done him. He had, however by a stroke 
lention toablllwfiich he was about to intro- of Providence, just been deprived of that 
diice and which bad for its object to enable person who, on account of the ties of blood 
the Bari Marshal or bis deputy to execute and affection, he should have wished to ex- 
that office without the necessity of taking ercise the duties of his office. If their 
certain oaths at present required by law. lordships were disposed to agree to the 
In offering such a bill at that period of bill he proposed, this was precisely the 
the session he would briefly explain the time at which the boon it v. ns intended to 
reasons whidi induced him to bring it for- confer could be given with the greatest 
ward at the present moment. Their lord- effect and generosity. It was part of the 
ships were aware, that when a noble rela-* duty of Earl Marshal to attend on the 
tipp of hk lately introduced a bill for the prorogation of parliament ; and now when 
relief of the Roman Catholics of England, that period was approaching, the country 
what he now proposed to do formed one was placed in the situation of having no 
of its enactments. The measure proposed one to discharge that office. The noble 
by his nbble relation had three distinct duke, awhile labouring under affliction, 
objects: let, to render Roman Catholics must be called upon to appoint a deputy, 
capable of executing the duties of justices and in the urgency of the case would have 
of the peaces 2nd, to render them capa- I to transfer to some distant reliftion or con- 
ble of serving ns officers of the revenue ; ' nexion that duty which he would be proud 
atfd Sdly to place any Roman Catholic to discharge himself. Upon the whole, 
Earl Marshal in such a situation as would therefore, he thought that this was a tibie 
enable him to execute his j^ifice. To mak- at which he need not be discouraged from 
ing Roman Catholics justices of the peace, presenting this bill to their lordships for a 
several noble loyds objected on principle ; first reading, 
but no objection on the ground of principle The bill was read a first time, 

was made to the other objects, which were 

even considered proper. The repeal of Marine Insurance Bill.] On the 
the objectionable oaths with regard to re- order of the day for committing this bill, 
Veniie officers was confessed to be not only The Lord Chancellor said, their lord- 
just, but desirable. In fact, a bill forthat ships were aware, that in the case of com- 
purpoae was introduced by the noble earl panics chartered by the Crown, should 
opposite, and it had already passed. The these charters become at any time hurtful, 
ooject of the bill he now recommended they might be abolished, under a pro- 
wAs the same with that, the justice of the ceedtog by scire facias; but, if jaint- 
principleofwhich, had been acknowledged, stock companies, incoi^orated by act of 
it involved no principle which would lead ^parliament, should become injurious to 
their lordships* one step further than they the public, there was no way of abolishing 
had already advanced. He had in favour them, as they were not liable to that pro- 
of his propositions the declarations and cess. Now, to. make these bills, esta- 
professions of many noble lords^ Uibst blishingjoinNstock companies, as little in- 
jealous on subjects of this kind. They jurious, or rather of as much benefit to 
had all owned that they conceived no the public, as possible, it was in his opN 
danger could arise from carrying this ob- nion proper that there should be clauses 
ject into effect. Indeed, how could it be in them which he kitended to propose on^ 
liippdicd that there was more danger to Monday. Their lordships would, be 
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thouglity do a great mischief, unless, 
with respect to these partnerships, some 
clause was introduced, by which the world 
should know of * whom they consisted. 
The means of attaining that object would 
be, that the names should be enrolled and 
registered in some of his majesty's courts, 
to which the public might at all times re- 
fer, And further, the parties should not 
be obliged to sue the whole of the part- 
nership,*^ but have a power to sue any two 
of the partners, and execution to be taken 
as if all the partners were parlies to the 
cause. Another clause necessary to be in- 
serted was, that persons should remain 
liable till they had given a notification to the 
world, by a new memorial apd enrolment ; 
and the clause should be so worded, that 
if the new members of the partnership 
were not responsible persons, then the 
old members should remain liable for all 
contracts made during their being of the 
partnership. The remedy to be, that all 
transfers should be null and void until so 
memorialled, and enrolled. To give time 
for the consideration of what he had 
thrown out, he should not move the claui;es 
till Monday. If their lordships should 
agree to pass this bill as it stood at pre- 
sent, in justice to the companies, who 
ought to be apprized of his intention, he 
gave notice, that if he were alive at the 
next meeting of parliament, one of the 
first measures which he would intro- 
duce, would be a general act for effecting 
all the view s which he had of the subject. 

The Earl of Liverpool entirely agreed 
with his noble and learned friend, but 
thought the clauses which he intended to 
propose would more properly come under 
their lordsliips’ discussion as a general 
measure ; and he could see no possible 
reason, in the case of all companies cre- 
ated by acts of parliament, why they 
should not be voided by the same process 
which was applicable to charters. A pro- 
vision of that kind, he thought, would be 
just and proper. 

Lord Redesdale wished the learned lord 
had proposed bis clauses now, as he appre- 
hended there would be less difiiculty in the 
way of their becoming part of the law of 
the land by being attached to this bill, than 
if they formed a separate measure. 

The Zortf Chancellor said, he certainly 
should move the clauses ; but not now, 
as it would be taking the House by sur- 
prize. 

The bill then went through the com- 
mittee. 

VOL. xr. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday^ June 18. 

Abuses in the Isle or Man— Pe- 
TiTioN OP House of Keys.] Mr. 
Brougham presented a petition from the 
Speaker, and several of tlie members of the 
House of Keys, in the Isle of Man, which, 
he observed, was deserving of the serious 
attention of the House, both from the na- 
ture of the subject, and the respectability 
of the individuals by w^honi it was signed. 
The Speaker was colonel Wilkes, a gentle* 
man well known for his conductin India, and 
the able works he had published rerpect- 
ing that quarter of the world ; the second 
name was that of the hon. member for 
Cumberland ; the third was a general of- 
ficer; and so on. By the constitution of 
the island the members of ihe House of 
Keys were virtually the representatives of 
the people of the island, as much as the 
hon. gentlemen who surrounded him were 
the representatives of the people of this 
country. These were the parties, who, 
in the petition which he held in his hand, 
preferred their complaints to the House, 
They complained, first, of several insti- 
tutions which had been improperly intro- 
duced into the island ; and secondly, of 
the conduct of the governor under those 
institutions. Their first complaint was, 
that the members of the House of Keys 
were not allowed to form a part of the 
criminal court of Tynwald ; a privilege to 
which they contended that they were fully 
entitled ; and from the opportunities 
which he had had of investigating the sub- 
ject, it appeared to him that their claim 
was well founded. Since thb petition had 
been signed, however, an occurrence had 
taken place, which would, perhaps, give 
an opportunity of settling the question. 
Three persons had been tried in the island 
for felony ; one of whom had been sen- 
tenced to death, and the two others to 
transportation. From these sentences, in 
consequence of what they conceived to be 
the defective consttution of the court, 
the prisoners had appealed to the king in 
council. But, even if it should be de- 
cided against them, high as that authority 
was, it would not preclude the House of 
Keys from still asserting what they con- 
ceived iheir right. The other ground of 
complaint urged by the petitioners was 
the general conduct of the governor of 
the island. That governor was the duke 
of Athol ; and certainly, in consequence 
of a variety of considerations, his grace 
i 5 A 
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was as unfit a person as could be selected 
for the situation of governor of the Isle of 
Man. The circumstances under which 
the duke of Athol had resigned his para- 
mount rights in the Isle of Man to the 
Crown in 1765 were well known. Since 
^hat peribd, however, the duke had been 
instantly prosecuting claims of every 
description in the island. Previously to 
the year 1805, he had made no less than 
five applications to parliament, with re- 
ference to what he conceived to be bis 
rights in the Isle of Man ; all of which 
had proved unsuccessful. In 1805, how- 
ever, parliament consented to re-open the 
bargain which the duke had made with the 
Crowiu In addition to the 70,000/. and 
the 2,000/. a year which had been origi- 
nally contracted for, an addition of three 
or four thousand pounds a year w'as 
made. As if to shew the impolicy of 
disturbing bargains of such a nature, the 
duke bad been ever since bringing forward 
greater claims, and making new encroach- 
ments. By his demands of territorial 
rights, of seigniorial rights, or of para- 
mount rights, he had been constantly dis- 
turbing the quiet of the island. Such 
were the circumstances which rendered 
the duke a very unfit person for the situ- 
ation of governor. As such, he was the 
chief judge in the court of Chancery, the 
sole judge in the court of the Exchequer, 
and had the patronage of the two courts of 
common law ; namely, the appointment 
of the two deenipsters and the attorney- 
general. The tithes of the island were 
divided into three parts; of which the 
duke had one, the bishop (appointed by 
the duke) another, and the clergy gene- 
rally the remainder. The way in which 
the tithes were divided was in successive 
years— to the duke, to the bishop, and 
to the clergy. Of course the duke did 
not settle the modus for the tithes of his 
own year ; but as he determined it 
for the two other years, the probability 
was, that the modus of his own year would 
be fixed at the same rate. Another com- 
plaint made by the petitioners referred to 
the appointment to judicial offices. They 
stated that, by law, the deempsters were 
irremovable ; but that the duke had been 
known to call before him one of those 
judges, and to institute a private inquiry 
into 41 complaint made against him* The 
complaint was of the conduct of the 
judge on a trial in which the defendant 
was a servant of the duke’s. The duke 
reprimanded the deempster, remiuded him 
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that the defendant was in his employ, up- 
braided him for issuing a process of the 
court, which the deempster was bound to 
issue ; and asked him how he could pur- 
sue such conduct to his (the duke’s) ser- 
vant, w’hen he, the deempster, had re- 
ceived so many benefits from him, the 
duke ? His grace called upon the deemp- 
ster to justify himself, which he did most 
satisfactorily ; but, nevertheless,, he was 
removed from his office. The acting at- 
torney-general oil the occasion was also 
rebuked, and removed. The individual 
who defended the accused party in the 
cause (who, by the by, was acquitted), 
soon after obtained a high ecclesiastical 
situation, and tlie foreman of the jury, an 
Irishman, was made clerk of the court. 
The last complaint of the petitioners was 
so serious, that he should really hesitate 
to believe it, if he were not certain that the 
petitioners would not state what was not 
true. In 1821, there was a serious riot 
in the island. At the subsequent trial of 
one of the rioters, be, the rioter, kiuKked 
down a witness, attacked the high-bailiff, 
and afterwards the deempster fiirnself. 
For this offence be was tried, and sen- 
tenced to be fined 50/., and imprisoned 
for two months. When this sentence was 
transmitted to the governor, his grace en- 
dorsed it with the w'ords, ‘‘ I hereby sus- 
pend the execution of tiiis sentence and 
afterwards said to the culprit, “1 pardon 
you ; go about your business.” This 
dictum of his grace was uttered in the 
court of Chancery, to which he had sum- 
moned the prisoner; although that court 
had no jurndiction wliatever in a criminal 
case. The Keys prayed the House to 
investigate the facts, to settle the rights 
of the contending parties, and to inquire, 
at the same lime, to w hat extent the report 
of the commissioners of 1791 had been 
carried into effect. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, he felt that 
many of thechargCvS were, in fact, against 
himself, and not against tlie duke of Athol, 
and he rose with a confident expectatiqn 
that he should be able to satisfy the 
House of his innocence. One accusation 
was, that the House of Keys had been 
deprived of their right of forming part of 
the criminal jurisprudence af the Isle of 
Man, and it was insinuated that he ( Mr. 
Peel) had so excluded them, because they 
had displeased the governor. The ques- 
tion of their right to sit in the criminal 
court, and thus to control the jury, was 
disputed in 1823 ; and he had required 
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to be furnished with all the papers on the 
subject: the duke of Athol sent them, 
accompanied by the opinion of Mr. Clark, 
the attorney-general of the island, that 
the House of Keys had no claim so to sit 
without summons. The point was refer- 
red to the attorney and solicitor-general, 
and they had twice confirmed the opinion 
of Mr. Clark. On the 80ih April last, he 
had therefore written to the lieutenant- 
governor, stating, that if the Keys were 
not summoned, the secretary of state was 
only anxious that the (jfhestion should be 
brought, in consequence, before a com- 
petent tribunal— tlie privy council. No 
appeal had been yet made, but. a petition, 
on the contrary, had been presented to 
the House of Commons. Three prisoners 
had been convicted in the Isle of Man, 
one of them capitally, and notice was 
given him that he might appeal. The 
prisoner replied, that he could not afford 
the expense; to which he (Mr. Peel) had 
answered, that as a great public question 
was involved, the government ought to 
bear the charge. The right hon. gentle- 
man contended further, that the duke of 
Athol had expended far more than the 
revenue he derived from it, upon the in- 
ternal improvement of the Isle of Man, 
and he had never heard of any accusation 
against his grace, of having abused the 
powers of his office for the sake of doing 
injustice. He could not deny that there 
had been unfortunate bickerings and dis- 
putes between the duke of Athol and the 
House of Keys, and his (Mr. IVs) great 
object throughout had been, to accommo- 
date differences, and to induce the parties 
to bury in oblivion past animosities. So 
lately as the 5th July last, the House of 
Keys had felt niucli exasperated against 
the duke of Athol, for certain language 
used by the latter; but after a meeting 
between them, a resolution for reconcilia- 
tion had been agreed upon. Since that 
dale there had been no real ground for 
complaint; but the House of Keys hail 
taken up a most mistaken notion, that his 
grace had been instrumental in depriving 
thc|n of their supposed right to sit in tin: 
criminal court. He was sorry to be un* 
der the necessity of stating his reasons for 
advising the Crown to suspend Mr. 
Vaughan from his office of judge. A Mr. 
Fell had written to him, mentioning that 
a female servant, whom he* had brought 
from Liverpool, had formed a criminal 
connexion with the judge, which induced 
the latter to give her counsel and advice 


in a suit she had commenced against her 
master. Mr. Fell also accused the judge 
of other mal-practiccs, in reference to an 
action brought for defamation against Mr* 
Fell arising out of these transactions* 
After various inquiries into the character 
of Mr. Fell, he (Mr. Peel) had referred 
the matter to the attorney-general of the 
island, and the fullest investigation having 
taken place, it was found that the proon 
of misconduct against the judge were so 
strong, that he could not avoid dismissing 
him from his office. It was true that the 
council for inquiry was held at the bouse 
of the governor, but that was not out of 
the usual course. Upon his honour as a 
gentleman, he (Mr. Peel) declared, that 
in removing the judge, he had never for a 
moment considered whether that indivi* 
dual was or was not offensive to the duke 
of Athol. He justified the duke’s coa» 
duct in other particulars, with the except 
tion of some little excess in the language 
which he had used in one or two of the 
instances which had been given. 

M\\ Bright thought, that much of the 
grievance stated in the petition might be 
referred to the bickering and heat which 
prevailed in the island. But certainly the 
Keys should have been informed, not only 
of tlie reasons for the dismissal of their 
judge, but also on what grounds their 
right of forming a part of the criminal 
jurisprudence had been suspended. That 
it had been their right, was declared in 
the report of the commission of 1791 ; and 
the book of law, which was then for the 
first time reduced from oral and uncertain 
precepts, issuing chiefly from the deemp- 
sters and |he officers of the council, to a 
written and ascertained form, stated, that 
this right woS of the very highest anti- 
quity in the tradition of that law. He 
could not help feeling that government 
had proceeded too hastily in withdrawing 
that right, before the question had been 
solemnly argued in flie presence of the 
privy council. 

Mr. Hume suggested the propriety of 
an inquiry being instituted into the fact, 
wliether the interests of the duke of 
Athol were not, in some instances, incom- 
patible with his duty as a governor. From 
the sentiments expressed by the right hon. 
gentleman, he was sure he w'ould not ad- 
vocate the continuance of such a state of 
things, if it were once found that this was 
actually the case. 

The Attorney^General said, the privy- 
council was the proper tribunal to » which 
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petitions ought to be addressed on such 
subjects* lie also alluded to the three 
points of law mentioned in the joint opi- 
nion given by himself and the late attor- 
ney-general, which, be said, remained un- 
changed, and upon which the secretary of 
atate had acted. 

, Mt. Brougham\r\ reply, contended, that 
the court of Keys had a right to sit on 
Criminal cases without being summoned. 
He had heard ihat^ night, for the first 
time, of Mr. Vtlughan’s conduct, and 
could therefore say nothing to it. He 
felt it, however, to be his duty to bear 
testimony to the character of Mr. Robert 
Cunningham, than whom a more honour- I 
able young man was not to be found in 
the Isle of Man. It was true that this j 
young man had, in a moment of intoxica- 
tion, committed an act of imprudence ; 
but it was no less true that, since that pe- 
riod, he had bee^n elected one of the Keys, 
with the approbation of the duke of Athol. 
He Avas received into the houses of the 
most respectable persons in the island, 
and was universally treated in such a 
manner as showed that his offence 
forgotten, and that his reputation was un- 
impaired. The only method of allaying 
the dissentions which existed in the Isle 
of Man would be by altering the form of ! 
thti government, and by taking out of the 
hands of one individual the ptiwer which 
he held, and wliich his interests must oc- 
casionally prevent him from exercising 
for the purpose of its institution. 

Mr. Peel admitted the perfect respecta- 
bility of Mr. Cunningham, and that the 
offence whick had been alleg(?d against him j 
was an exception to his general conduct, j 

Ordered to lie on the tabic. On the 
motion that it be printed, Mr. Brougham 
expressed a hope that, during t he suunner 
his majesty’s ministers would make an in- 
quiry into the administration of justice in 
the Isle of Man, an^ take such measures 
as might seem expedient. 

Irish Insurrection BilIv] On the 
order of the day for the third reading, 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that if this bill had 
come to tiiem as an ordinary measure of 
government, he should have spoken with 
greater confidence ; but seeing that it 
came /Vom a committee, composed of 
nearly as large a proportion of independent 
as of ministerial members, he certainly 
felt some difficulties in standing up against 
Jt* But, even in the fact of such a com- 
n|||(ee being resoiied to, he thought there 
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was something to be objected to. For 
when so much as four millions a year was 
paid out of the pockets of the people of 
.England, on account of the mul-govern- 
ment of Ireland, he thought the ministers 
themselves should take the responsibility 
of proposing the measures they thought 
necessary, leaving to parliament its pro- 
per office, not of originating, hut of exa- 
mining and investigating. The experi- 
ence of the fact was strong against the 
Insurrection act. •• It had been tried, and 
had been found worse than useless. It 
had left the people of Ireland more 
irritated and discontented than it found 
them ; yei, after the parade of appointing 
a commitU^e, this was the gift that ])Hd 
been presented by it. The committee, in 
their report, stated, that the short time 
they had been appointed had not allowed 
them to investigate the causes of the dis- 
turbances that prevailed in a great part 
of Ireland, It was true, the time they had 
for investigating so fruitful a subject was 
i short ; but the evils in question were not 
I new, the disturbances were not recent ; and 
if they had not been long ago fully 
quired into, the ministers and parliament 
were chargeable with neglect. It was 
ridiculous to suppose that the committee 
could act as a stop-gap of the evils of Ire- 
land. He never would he a party to any 
compromise, tlioiigh he knew the govern- 
ment would be too happy to make a cat’s 
paw of the members, as they had before 
done, He could not conceive what could 
be the opinions of tho.se gentlemen who 
bad supported the continuance of the In- 
surrection act. The hon member for 
Limerick had said the other night, that the 
result would soon be, that the act would 
not be required at all. Now, he (Mr. H.) 
thought that time had arrived; for it was 
clear that it produced no good whatever, 
but created evil to a great extent. Minis- 
ters wanted the committee, because they 
wanted the Insurrection act. From state- 
ments which had been made, the Irish 
people, instead of being the most gene- 
rous, roust be the most ferocious people 
on the earth ; for they were represented 
88 attached to nothing but turbulence and 
bloodshed. Now, if that were true, it 
must have arisen from someccause; and, 
from what more probable cause, than from 
the mis-gosornment under which they had 
80 long lived, and of which the Insurrec- 
tion act formed so dreadful a part ? There 
could be no doubt that, if behind every 
citizen of Ireland there was placed a sol- 
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clier with a sword, or an executioner with 
a rope, the country would be tranquil ; 
but that would not be government. Some- 
tliing of this kind had been actually re- 
commended in a Dublin newspaper, which 
received the patronage of certain clerical 
persons. In ihat paper he had seen it re- 
commended, in no very equivocal terms, 
that the people in the South of Iceland 
should, be extirpated. It was necessary 
for the House to know the manner in 
which the Insurrectioit act had operated. 
From returns it appeared, that under the 
act, 1707 persons had been apprehended; 
of these 271 were convicted, and 78 were 
punished;* so that no fewer than 1,437 
innocent men had been placed in confine- 
ment, in order to bring Home conviction 
to 271. The hon. member then censured 
the extraordinary powers conferred upon 
the Irish magistrates by the act. An in- 
stance had occurred of a man being sent 
to prison for two months, for having been 
found out after sunset, although it w^as 
proved that he had been doing nothing 
but playing at cards. The hon. member 
then proceeded to point out the absurdity 
of complaints against the Catholic associa- 
tion, by men wdio favoured such associa- 
tions as those of the Orar gemen. If there 
was any danger, it must be from the 
Orange societies, which were held in se- 
cret, and not from the Catholic associa- 
tion, whose proceedings were carried on 
in the face of the public. It had been 
said, that Orangesocietics had been check- 
ed. He could see no proof of it. He 
found that they still continued to hold 
their meetings — that warrants were is- 
sued from tlie grand officers, authorising 
individuals to hold lodges ; and the only 
difierence lie saw between the new war- 
rants and those heretofore issued was, that 
the one was on parchment, and the other 
on common paper. He held tw'o warrants 
of the new and old system in his hand. 
The new one had, like the old, the picture 
of king William on horseback, and it pur- 
ported to be the appointment of a parti- 
cular individual to hold a lodge. was 
signed “O’Neil grand master” “A. B. 
King, grand treasurer’ and “James Ver- 
non, grand secretary.*’ The hon. mem- 
ber, after stating lus opinion, that, while 
there was a divided cabinet on tiie subject 
of Irish affairs, nothing would be done, 
and nothing was intended to be done, for 
tliat country, concluded by moving, that 
the bit] be read a tHird time that day six 
months. 


Jdnb 18, 1824. tttM 

Mr. concurred with bis boA 

friend, in thinking this bill odious an9 
unconstitutional, and that it would be i 
blot and disgrace to our Statute-book, if it 
remained on it a moment longer than the 
situation of Ireland required it ; but still 
he would support the measure, because in 
his conscience he believed, that, from the 
present temper of the people of Ireland^ 
it would not be safe to Jet it remain with- 
out such an act. He w ould ask any man, 
whether he thought that Ireland could at 
present be left to the ordinary administra- 
tion of the law ; and if not, what measure 
could be more effectually applied to it 
than the one then before theHouse? This 
was a fair issue to rest the question upon ; 
and he thought it would be most* unwise 
to leave the country, in its present state, 
without some such protection ; ahd this 
was the short history of hie support of the 
measure. 

General Hart said, there was a very 
simple measure by which Ireland might 
be restored to tranquillity. It was merely, 
to surround the towns and large villages 
of that country with walls. He did not 
mean such wails as those of a re|;ularlj 
fortified place ; but walls not much higher 
than our common-park walls in this coun- 
try. Let them be flanked with a few 
towers, with two or three guns on each, 
and by this means such protection would 
he afforded to the wives and children of 
the loyal and well-disposed inhabitants of 
the *country, that they would have np 
hesitation in opposing themselves to the 
disaffected. Then government ^ould 
know the strength of those jvho were dis- 
posed to support it, which was. much 
greater than was imagined ; but at present 
they were afraid to act, not having a 
sufficient protection for tlieir families. 

Sir F. Blake said, he did not put eo 
much trust in stone walls for the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland as the gallant general. He 
thought there was a much belter remedy. 
He would advise — and he put the matter 
seriously to the liberal part of his majesty^s 
ministers— that they should make the 
relief of the people of Ireland the sine qua 
non of tbqir keeping office. If they* did 
this, Ireland would soon be relieved,, and 
her grievances redressed. He would 
vise them to press the question of Catb<^ 
lie emancipation session after sessiopn fud 
parliament after parliament, until, they 
carried it by a triumphant majority ; pnd 
as he could judge from the general tenpgr 
of his majesty’s conduct, tnat he did not 
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uoifess any scruples of conscience [a 
fai^ghj, he was sure his majesty would 
Yiet oppose himself to a measure so fraught 
with benefits to a large portion of his 
peopie, on the grounds on which it had 
in opposed by his predecessor. On 
tbe subject of Catholic emancipation, he 
looked upon the accession to the ministry 
of the right hon. secretary for foreign 
affairs as a great advantage. Nobody 
doubted his liberality, and nobody could 
dpubt the good tendency of such liberal 
feeling on this question to the general pa- 
cification of Ireland: but nobody, also, 
doubted the sincerity of the opposition to 
that measure by the right hon. secretary 
for the home department. He was sin- 
cere, but still he was a dangerous oppo- 
nent: necause he so tempered his 
opposition, that men were often disposed 
think him /avourable to that cause 
which he seemed reluctantly to oppose. 
Jle was sometimes so itioderate and tem- 
perate, that he was disposed to apply to 
^him the words of the poet — Cura talis 
cis uiinam noster esses.^’ 

The House then divided; For the 
amendment 14*. Against it 52. Majority 38. 
The bill was tiien read a third time. 


List of the Minority. 


Be^net, J. 
Bright, H. 
Brougham, H. 
Burdett, sir. F. 
Denman, T. 
'FlUce, £• 
iGrattsn, J. 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Palmer, C, 


Scarlett, J. 

Smith, W. 

Stewart, W. (Tyrone.) 
Williams, J. 

Wood, aid. 

TELLERS. 

Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hume, J . 


Mr. Denman proposed the following 
cHause as a rider to the hill : — << That all 
offences under the Insurrection act should 
be tried by a* jury.” Mr Goulburn op* 
posed, and Mr. S. Rice supported it. It 
was negatived without a division ; as was 
idso another clause bv way of rider, pro- 
posed by Mr. S. ftice, giving to the 
prisoners the liberty of postponing their 
trials. 

Mr. Denman called the attention of the 
house to the clause whereby any subject 
of his majesty, not being a traveller or a 
resident, found in a licensed public-house 
between the hours of 9 o’clock in the 
evening an^ 6 in the morning, was ren- 
dered liable to transportation for seven 
,^ars. The sting of this clause was, that 
; nie words without lawful excuse” which 
jwire inserted In other parts of the bUl, 
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were omitted in this. If a man were found 
absent from his ^habitation at night, he 
was absolved from the penalties of this 
bill, supposing he could show lawful cx- 
quse. If he were found drunk in the 
streets during the prohibited hours, his 
intoxication was held to be a lawful 
excuse ; hut in case he was found sober 
in a licensed public-house between 9 and 
10 o’tlock, no matter what cause called 
him there, he was liable to be separated 
from his family for seven years. As it 
appeared from the* evidence taken before 
the committee, that this clause had never 
been acted on by any magistrate, he 
begged leave to bring up a clause to repeal 
such part of this act, as rendered a man 
liable to transportation, who was found in 
a licensed public'house after the hours he 
had mentioned. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. IJenman referred to the 25th clause 
of the act, whereby it was enacted, that 
in case any person brought an action 
against a magistrate or constable for the 
malicious abuse of the powers this act, 
and a jury awarded him damages pro- 
portioned to their sense of the injury 
indicted, it should be lawful, on the Judge 
certifying on the record, that the party 
against whom the action was brought had 
probable cause for what he had done, to 
reduce the damages to Gd. and to give no 
costs of suit. Now, he wished to repeal 
this clause, and to compel the party to 
pay the damages awarded by the jury. It 
was not right that a judge should have the 
power of thus altering the verdict of a 
jury. 

Mr. Goulburn contended,thatthe learned 
member had given the House an incorrect 
view of this part of the act, by reading 
only one half of the clause. He ought to 
have read the other half, by which it. was 
enacted, that, in case the judge did not 
certify on the record, th6t the magistrate 
had probable cause, the plaintiff obtained 
not only the damages awarded him by the 
jury, but also treble costs. 

The clause was rejected, and the bill 
passed. 

Juries Empanelling Bill.] Mr. 
Secretary Peel brought in a bill for the 
better Empanelling of Juries.*' The right 
hon. gentleman observed, that at that late 
period of the session it was not his inten- 
tion to press the measure forward, as it 
was undoubtedly one of very gseat im- 
portance. Its object waS| to consolidate 
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and amend the various laws which related 
to the empanelling of juries. And here 
he wished to state, injustice to the parties 
concerned, that those highly respectable 
persons Mr. Le Blanc and Mr. Lushington, 
had shown the most praiseworthy anxiety 
to co-operate with him in an efficient 
alteration of the law. By the bill which 
he now introduced, it was provided, that 
the name of each and every person quali- 
fied to act as a special juror should be 
written on a piece of dbrd, and placed in 
a box, from which 48 names should be 
drawn, in the same indifferent manner as 
was observed in that House when an 
election committee wasballoited for. The 
whole forty-eight having been drawn by 
lots, it would remain to reduce them to 
the proper number in the ordinary man- 
ner. This, as it appeared to him, would 
remove every objection that at present 
existed against the mode of empanelling 
special juries. 

Mr. Scarlett felt great obligations to 
the right hon. gentleman for having intro- 
duced tliis very useful bill. But, whatever 
complaint might have been made with 
respect to the mode of striking special 
juries, he would say, that a man of greater 
integrity or ability than the master of the 
Crown office did not exist. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday^ June 19, 

Earl Marshai/s Office Bill.] 
Lord Holland moved the second reading 
of this bill. 

The hard Chancellor thought, that as 
this bill had come upon the House by 
surprise, it ought to be postponed to 
next session. 

Lord Ellenborougk had not the slightest 
idea that there could be an objection to 
the principle of the bill. During the late 
discussion, the general impression of the 
House was certainly in favour of the 
measure. 

Lord Holland reminded their lordships, 
that the principle of the measure had, in 
the late debate, been completely acceded 
to. There had been some doubts as to 
the form in which it should be caltied 
into effect, but none to passing an act in 
substance the same as that before the 
House, lie had introduced the bill, 
because it was his opinion that the majo- 
rity of the House wished to grant the 
boon it would confer; that this was the 
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time when the grant would be felt to 
most gracious by him who was to re0iv0 
it ; and that the proposed manner of jgivinij; 
it would be the least ol^jectionable to 
those noble lords who were dispose^ to 
view measures of this kind with jealousy. 

The House divided : Contents 24. Not 
Contents 10. The bill was read a second 
time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

. Monday y June 21. 

Marine Insurance Bill.] On the 
order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill. 

The Lord Chancellor proposed the 
clauses, of which he gave no'tice OA 
Friday, viz. 

1 Provided always, and be it enacted, 
that it shall not be lawful for any society 
or partnership, composed of more than 
six persons, from and after the passing of 
'this act, to contract or agree for the in- 
surance of any ship, or goods, or of any 
interest therein, until a memorial shall bSe 
enrolled on oath in the high Court of 
Chancery, containing the names and de- 
scriptions of the several members of suoh 
society or partnership ; and that when a 
transfer is made of any share or shares of 
any member or members of and in* the 
capital or stock of such partnership or so- 
ciety, a memorial thereof shall be enrolled 
in like manner within three months after 
such transfer, containing the names and 
description of tlie original member or 
members, and of the person to whom the 
shares or interest are transferred ; or 
otherwise such transfer sliall be null and 
void, and of no effect. 

**2. Provided always, and ^ be it also 
enacted, that any person or^ persons, a 
member or members of such partnership 
or society, whose name or names shall be 
expressed in any such enrolment as afore- 
said, shall be, and ^all continue liable in 
law and equity to all actions, suits, judg- 
ments, and executions for the performance 
of any contract, claim, or demand, made 
or arising whilst such person or persons 
was or were, members of such partnership 
or society as aforesaid, until a memorial 
or memorials of the transfer of the share 
or shares of such member or members 
shall have been enrolled in the high eddrt 
of Chancery as aforesaid, and execution 
on any judgments or decree in any such 
action^or suit obtained against any such 
member or members may be issued and 
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carried into efTcct againat any person or 
persons who wag or were a member or 
members thereof, at the time the* contract, 
claim, or dem&nd was made, or arose, in 
respect of which such action or suit was 
brodgbtj or against any member or mem- 
befs for the time being, *bf such partner- 
ihtp or society, any law or usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

And whereas great difficulties may 
attend the effectually enforcing of just 
demands against such partnerships or so- 
cieties as may be formed under the au- 
thority of this act, where the number of 
the mennberB of such partnerships or so* 
cieties is considerable ; be it therefore 
enacted, that in all cases in which the 
oumber of members shall exceed 
and in which there shall be occasion to 
stiji the’ persons forming such partnerships 
or>aocieties, the plaintiff, in any action or 
suit in equity, shall not be obliged to make, 
as parties, defendants to any such action 
orsuit, more than two persons whose names 
are so enrolled as aforesaid, and such two 
persons shall be deemed and taken in all 
courts of justice to represent the whole of 
the members of such partnership or so- 
ciety, for the purpose of carrying on ef- 
fectually any such action or suit to a 
judgment or decree ; and in case judgment 
or decree shall be obtained in such action 
or suit Against any two persons, members 
of such partnership or society, it shall be 
competent .for the person so obtaining 
judgment, to is.sue execution thereon, or 
to enforce the decree against all and each 
of the members of such partnership or 
society, in the same manner, arid as fully 
, and effectually, as if such members had 
been, together with the two other mem- 
bers, defendants in such action or suit. 

•‘4. Pfbvided always, and be it also 
enacted, that when any such partnership 
or society as aforesaid shall consist of 
more than six members, it shall be lawful 
for them to sue in law and equity by the 
secretary or any member thereof, on be-r 
half of the partnership or society ; and 
such suit shall be as effectual to all intents 
-and purposes for the benefit of such part- 
nership or society, as if the suit were 
carried oh in the names of all the parties 
thereof: and the several members thereof 
shall, as well as such secretary or member 
in whose name such suit may be brought, 
be rgsponsible to the defendant or defend- 
ants In such suit for costs, and in all other 
respects as if they had all been parties to 
si^ch suiU’* 
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His lordship declared, that .his first wdsh 
was, that the.<«e clauses should now be 
agreed to. If the sense of the House 
was against him he did not mean to press 
it; but he desired it might be distinctly 
understood, that he would, next session, 
bring forward a general measure to put 
all companies under the restrictions which 
these clauses imposed. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that this 
was a bill to do away with the monopoly 
of two insurance /companies, and unless 
there was any point of good faith or strong 
motive of policy, he did not sec any ob- 
jection to the measure. The House had 
heard counsel on the part of the compa- 
nies, and had determined, that there was 
DO such ground, and that it would be 
right to leave the law as to insurances as 
it stood under the common law before 
these charters were granted. When their 
lordships should have passed this act, the 
law would be as it w^as before any mono- 
poly existed ; if, therefore, his noble and 
learned friend thought proper to bring in 
such a general law as he had mentioned, 
he could see no objection to the proposed 
enactments, but he did object to their 
being attached to a bill which did not go 
to grant any new monopoly, but to do 
away with a monopoly which already ex- 
isted. He did not think there would be 
time to discuss the clauses at this ad- 
vanced period of the session; he hoped, 
therefore, that his noble and learned friend 
would bring them forward in the shape of 
a separate measure in the next session. 

Lord Rcdesdale contended, that tlie 
provisions of this bill, did, in effect, make 
a new law. He was coiivinced of the 
necessity of the clauses, and firmly be- 
lieved, that if they were not attached to 
the bill, they never would be passed 
until the mischievous effects resulting 
from the want of such restrictions should 
be severely felt. 

Lord Bexley contended, that no incon- 
venience could arise from postponing the 
clauses to another session. He supported 
the bill, and said, that peace, when pre- 
miums were not high, was the proper time 
for throwing open Marine insurances. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if it 
wore intended to establish any gigantic 
msurance company, the advice that a 
lawyer would have given to the parties 
would have been this— ‘‘ Get these char- 
tered companies demolished first, and then 
during the recess of parliament, you may 
establish your cootpany under what regu- 
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lations you please: if you want to form 
an Atlas company, give me this little bill, 
and I will move the whole world,'* . If, 
therefore, during the recess, any combi* 
nations of persons should arise to defeat 
the objects he had in view, he hoped to 
have the assistance of parliament to pass 
some measure ; and if the parliament did 
its duty, they would be able, in spite cjf 
the whole of the monied men of the 
country, ’to do what was proper under the 
circumstances. He hoped he should be 
able to satisfy their lordships, as he was 
sure the public were satisfied, that without 
some restrictions such companies would 
be the most ruinous nuisance ever known. 
He should now merely move, that the 
clauses be read pro forma. 

The clauses were accordingly read and 
withdrawn, and the bill passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, June 21. 

Superannuation Fund.] Mr. JVfo- 
herly moved for a return of the amount of 
the salaries of public officers who were 
subject to a deduction of 10 per cent by 
an order of Council made in February, 
1822. He thought that as the 5 per cent 
deduction made by the Superannuation 
act had been withdrawn, so ought the 10 
per cent under the order in council. 

Sir Joseph Yorke thought that, to use - 
the peculiar phrase of a lamented marquis, 
the House were turning their backs upon 
themselves,” when they repealed the Su- 
perannuation act. As to any saving to 
secure the payment of the national debt, 
it was just as rational to attempt to bottle 
off the Atlantic Ocean. Then, as to the 
payment of public officers, what scale 
ought they to have ? If upon compara* 
live merits, and for real services, his right 
hon. friend, the secretary for foreign af- 
fairs ought to be paid double any of the 
rest. 

Mr. S. Wortle^ justified the repeal of 
the Superannuation act, and hoped that 
Ilia majesty would also withdraw the order 
in council. The t wo measures were strictly 
opposed to the principles of justice, and 
never would have passed but for the 
general alarm that prevailed in conse- 
quence of the neces^ies of the times. 

Mr. jP. Buxton thought the restoration 
of the deductions a measure which justice 
commanded. ' He considered the high 
officers of state as greatly underpaid : and 
VOL. XI, 
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that such a system, In a great countryi 
was the worst species of economy. 

Mr. Cakraft could not look at tba 
salaries of ministers as a question of 
money. Men of no fortune, 6f mMdlinff 
fortune, and of large fortunes; were au 
equally lUixibus to fill these offices. Why, 
then, talk of stimulating their exertions 
by further pecuniary remuneration ? The 
Crown had given up its thousands, and 
marquis Camden had done one of the most 
liberal acts ever recorded, by sacrificing 
8,000/. a-y w for the relief of the people 
[bear], why, then, should hot those 
gentlemen contribute their quota ? Why 
should they, when taxes to the amount of 
50 or 60 millions were annually, raisOd give 
up this source of revenue ? It oi^^t not) 
to be abandoned, until the people were 
really relieved ; and no man could assert^ 
that the people had been effectually te* 
lieved from taxation. * Nothing would 
give such elasticity to the enterprising 
spirit of the country, as an extensive re- 
lief from taxation. For hiX part, hot 
would not give up a single penny of tbii; 
charge to the individums who were Ike 
object of his hon. friend’s observations; 
especially as a Superannuation fund was 
provided for them, at the expense of the 
state. 

Mr. Ellice could not conceive on what 
rational ground any Opposition could be 
made to the resumption of that which had 
been so liberally conceded in a momebt 
of great public difficulty. He could not 
conceive what great additional burtbeii 
could be indicted on the people by taking 
off the heavy and exclusive taxation on 
great public^officers, and thereby enabling 
persons of talents and endowments to fill 
those high official situations, the adequate 
occupation of which was of so much im- 
portance to the country. For one, when- 
ever the subject came under the consider- 
a^on of the House, although by no meluui 
disposed to augment the burthens of the 
people, ho should certainly feel it his duty 
to support it. 

Mr, Grenfell said, that, whenever the 
subject came before the House, he should 
express his decided conviction of the pro- 
4 >riety of reinstating the great public offi- 
cers ID their whole salaries. . 

Mr. W. Smith expreesed himself in fa^: 
voor of the opinion laid down by the lion* 
member for Wareham, that great offices 
of state were not sought after mere|i.en 
account of emolument, but for a thoiplnd 
reasons. He did most firmly believe, that 

5B 
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gMat object nhxjck iixduced men to 
l^k thoie omces, wketliev tKe individualt 
arefe on the 6m aide ,or the 'ether of 
|»oIidt^, lies* to ierye^ t^^ country in 
^ose high dignified situeticms. But, 
was Iho fiaferonage of those oifioes nothing ? 
Whs the eoDiidevatioR in wbkh those indi- 
viduals irere held all over Europe of no im>« 
pManoo? Would not those circumsten* 
des alehe induce men to fill high offices, 
oven ^ the salaries were very moderate? 
Ha begged leave to illustrate his position 
by releting an anecdote. * W||en Le Kain 
aetired from the stage, a number of friends 
crowded around him, congratulated him 
On the fortune ho had made, and observed, 
that whatever his emoluments bad been, 
llioy vere by no means too great. An dd 
bnigbt, who happened to be present, ex^ 
j^mirnd great indignatio^a at the munificent 
tbaneer which the players were remu- 
He asked, whether it was not a 
ehaiDe that, while he who had served his 
king and country, received only a small 

C nsidn, a^d the order which hung at his 
tton-hole, persons who were reputed in 
France to be unworthy of ('hristian burial 
wove liberally rewarded. LoKain imrae-^ 
diately retorted, “ And pray, Sir, do you^ 
Reckon as nothing the right to treat me 
thus?" It ;^as, in Yact, the honour at- ^ 
tached to a situation, and not the money | 
which it producedi that led high-minded 
men to accept of office* 

The motion was agreed , to. 

Recogkition of the Independence 
Of South Amcrioa— Petition from 
MaNOHRSTER.] Sir Janies Mackintosh 
be pose to present a petition from 
Ihc President, Vice' President, and mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
ebester, pra 3 nng that House immediately 
to aebnowledga the Independence of the 
•tales of South America. Aithough he 
bad taken up so much of the time of th^ 
House,, on a former* ehrening, when he pro- 
e^iUed a sicsilar petition, yet be felt it ne- 
cessary to make a few observations on tlie 
IHesent oocasiun. The Chamber of Com- 
liiMce and Manufactures of the town' of 
Manchester was, as its name imported, 
etrietly* a oottunercial assooiatipn ; and^. 

by one of its by-laws, preo]adedQ«oni 
pab^ai dbeutsion. Tiie petitionjo which 
that fnteHigent body bad agread, waw 
vo^ a| a Very liumerous and reepectsbie 
nieal^; It would have been most nu- 
lam^y signed, if the petitioners had not 
estjpeotea a speedy termination of the ses- 


sion t snd, indeed, he was convinced, that 
petitions from tl^e various manufscturiqiig 
towns of Great Britain would have crowded 
their table, if it bad not been for the same 
feeling.. This petition stated, that an early 
and formal acknowledgment, by his 
jesty, of the freedom and independence 
of South America, appeared to the peti- 
tioners to be demanded by the true in- 
terests of Great Britain, and to be due to 
the character of those states. Ijt was im- 
politic and unwise longer to withhold froo^ 
them those dignifies and distinctions which 
were allowed to civilized states ; and it 
was a strange anomaly to witness, in our 
courts of law, the solemn denial of the 
political existence of those states, at the 
very moment when we were seeking, or 
rather openingaadcultivating, their f riend- 
ship, and making unremitting endeavours 
to strengthen and consolidate the com- 
mercial connexion which subsisted be- 
^een us. Such conduct appeared to the 
petitioners unworthy of the dignity of a 
great and powerful state, and nianifestly 
injurious to the national industry. On 
that subject he would say but a few words ; 
but he could not help calling the attention 
of the House to the condition in which 
the petitioners approached them. Tliey 
found, in the dispatch of the Slst of Jan- 
uary last, that the governmeot of this 
country stated to all Europe, that the re-, 
cognition of the South American states 
could not be long d dayed. It was five 
months since that solemn declaration was 
made to Spain and to all Europe ; and 
from what lu^d afterwards taken place, it 
appeared that the independence of South 
America v/as not to be eftected in any, 
even the slightest degree, by the wishes, 
views, or feelings of any European power. 
This was the state in which he considered 
Uie matter to stand at present. The go- 
vernment were pledged, that the recogni- 
tion should not long he delayed, and that 
the conduct-uf no European power should 
aifect the independence of those states* 
Underthesooiroumstancos, he had thought 
it his duty to show to the House on a* 
fbrmer occasion, how very little remained 
to be done— how little thtft had to do 
with the duties of neutrality, or with the 
principles of international Jaw*<— and Ikiw 
much they were bound, both with refer- 
ence to the tranqutlliiy of South America 
and the prosperity of the commerce of 
England— bow decidedly they were called 
on T>y every principle of justice and of 
poltcjt, to concede thia recognition of in.^r 
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dependenat* Havinj^ alretdjr ibowed thi«^ 
hf urould fain call the attention of his ina^ 
jeity^a gorerhment to the |;reat agitatroif 
and anxiety which now prevailed in the 
Commercial world, and whidi could only 
be removed by taking this decisive step. 
Until the independence of those states 
was acknowledged, the mefcantile and 
manufacturing interests could not know 
whetirer the great market of Spani^ 
Amorioa was to be opened to them^ or 
whether the keys of it were to be placed 
in tlic hands of the Holy Alliance ? Whe- 
ther that immense market was to be thrown 
open to the whole civilijsed world, or in 
an especial degree to be thrown open to 
this country, an event which must pfo*- 
duce the most beneficial results for the 
commerce of Great Britain? The peo^- 
pie of this country expected, and justly 
expected, that, when great commereiM 
advantages were offered to them, dvery 
assistance should he given by the appoint- 
ment of diplomatic agents. The com- 
merce of South America had been pro- 
tected by natives of Great Britain* He 
knew that he was here touching on a to- 
pic of great delicacy ; but he must say, 
that thatcommerce had been gallantly pro- 
tected by that extraordinary man, who 
was once a British oflicer— who once 
dlled a distinguished post in the British 
navy, at the brightest period of its annals. 
He mentioned this circunrstance with 
struggling and mingled emotions — emo- 
tions of pride, that the individual he spoke 
of was a Briton— ^emotions of regret, chat 
he was no longer a British officer [hear]. 
Could any person imagine a more gallant 
action than the cutting out of the Esme- 
ralda from Callao ? Never was there a 
greater display of judgment, c^IiUness, 
and enterprising British valour, than was 
shown on that memorable occasion [hear] , 
No man ever fell a more ardent — more 
inextinguishable Jove of dountry'---a' ra^re 
anxious desire to promote its interests 
and extend its prosperity, t^aC the gallant! 
individual to whom he alluded. He spoke 
for himself: no person was responsible for 
the opinions which ho noW uttered: but, 
he wouid' ask, what native of this country 
could help wishing that snch a man were 
again amongst [l^ar.] He hoped 
ha slmuld. be exensed^for eaying musl 
much ; but he could not avoidk ftirvently 
wishing that such advice might be given 
to the Crown, by his majesty ’a eonskitik- 
isooal addisers, as would indude hiVma- 
geaeioatiy ee» restore^ 


to that cewntiry wkidi he to wdrmly lei^ 
and to that nt^le service^ to tlje glody jH 
%bich, ho was convineedi he WiMi 
Would sacridoe pvtry eafthly constdeiik 
tion [loud obeers from both sMea of tbw 
House]. V 

Mr* W* Smith said^ that great ad>B^n- 
tages might be derived frdtn an early tba 
cogni tionof Sou th A merican independence, 
which perlmps might not be realized if 
the boon were tardily granted. So long 
as Spain refused to redogni2?e the inde- 
pendence of those prd^des, 

so long was it impdrtkn!t thdt tbejr Sboidd 
be speedily apprized of ^osO wlfd clid fe« 
cognize their independeiiec. ^ If Spdtd 
thought fit to recognize the SouCh 
rieSn steteS, there would be no fii 
England pursuing the Same OocirSe*i biit| 
if Great Britain led the way, gncb S 
friendly act might produce thd liiifbSf fhW 
; Ueficial efiects upon bur commerefe^. 

Ordered to lie on ffie table. 


HOOSE OP* ioii6s. 

Wednesday^ June 

Dublin EouitaBle Loan^ Bfii.i1 
The Duke of Leinster moved the tfiifra 
^reading of this bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, it Was fdf 
their lordships to consider whether ft 
would be proper to amend this bill;, 6t td 
postpone it to another session. He Wtfd 
for the latter alternative'; but, be tfidbgllt 
it fair to acknowledge, thdt tlib par^l 
had niade. more concessions thad* ddjf df 
the other companies^ 

Tlie Lord Chancellof aigreed in 
propriety of postponing this bill tdifflH- 
ther session ; but Was of opinion^, thkt ro 
no session ought such! 4 bill to WltlU- 
out much and consiiferable’anibndfiieiftsl 
The Earl of Lauderdale' was* jgldd' fb 
understand that tlib learned foV^ fdt|trd!^d 
to^ introduce a bill, and that dhC bf msi 
jectswas, the pr^ycnting tlie sllc df did 
actions of such Companies uiiti! dHi det df 
parliament for forming them had pUkabd, 
If thhir lordships had all attended asclbsely 
as he had done to the committees oh ttidse 
bills, they would have no dbubta as to the 
manner in which thesC cothpahiUs Watd ^ 
got up. . The noble lord tefCrlhStb 
the eisamih&iinn of a Witncs^in Which 
came out;, that he wal^ ihyitdo tb a ihelt^ 
log, at Which* CvUry ode Who atfehttetf 
made a difbctbr, a seCi^taiy, or itgc^ilpd 
tbaonsC bfflee. , 
r TOe lSWtl Cbttdce/forsyd, 
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Imded to bring in the bill ibis session^ 
blit lie felt some difficttity on the sub- 
which indfiped him to oelay it until 
ihe next. . la the meaO lime, he doubted 
whether the transactions referred tp were 
hot al^getber illegal. 

The negatived; and the 

bp eeluequently lost. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday 9 June 24. 

l^BCOGNITIOK OF THE INDEPENDENCE 

OF South America.] The Marquis of 
Lansdcfm^ before the order of the day 
was gone into, .would take the oppprtunitv 
of this last sitting of the House, to ask 
some information from the noble earl op- 
|ibsite eOn a very important object. Hav* 
early in the present session, called 
liif^r lordships’ attention to the situation 
ill which this country stood with respect 
to South America, hnd having heard the 
dechd'ation made by his majesty’s minis* 
fers on that subject, he had reason to ex* 
pect, that that declaration would before 
now havd been followed up‘ by some pub- 
lic measure. But, after that* declaration, 
four months had elapsed without any step 
having been taken towards the establish*«i{ 
ment of those relations with the states of 
South America which it was the general 
wisli of parliament and the country to see 
formed. In the motion he had then made 
he did not rely on any other principles 
itiaii those which were maintained on the 
qu^tion by his majesty’s ministers ; it was 
to be expected, that, in consistency with 
those principles, and With the declaration 
v^llib ixfinisters had made in January last, 
|hi^ no long time would have elapsed 
without a recuguitiou of the independence 
of the states of South America. 

A-n opening had been left for Spain to 
take tne prionty in the recognition ; but 
9 flpkiii did not avail hehelf of that open- 
ing, it was understood that this country 
was relieved from the^necessity ofany 
longer delaying the taking of that step*" 
herself. It was a course, which ought, 
above all, to be adopted, in consistency 
with those principles which in this country 
ought |o make it desirable to establish 
inUmate relations with those states which 
enjoy a systeih of liberty in every part of 
ihe worlo. ^Such had heretofore been the 
eondoei of the government of thiscpuntiy 
a^th respepl^ lb the free states of Europe, 
and be 'bought it ought to be extend^ 
^Jlllirica. He tterefmre 


on the noble earl opposite to explain what 
were the intentions of his majesty’s goy- 
ernment on this important matter. After 
all that had been said and done on the 
subject, it perhaps, might be advanced 
that the recognition of the independence 
of South America was but a form : it was, 
however, a form which the law of nations 
required, and there could not be one law 
for one part of the world, and another for 
another. Besides, the relations pf coun* 
tries often turned on matters of etiquette, 
which could not be dispensed with with- 
out great inconvenience : and their lord* 
ships must bear in mind the opinion which 
this country entertained of the importance 
of establishing relations with South Amer- 
ica. If there were no objection to the 
principle on which relations of political 
intercourse were to be ttestablished, why 
was the recognition so long delayed after 
the independence had, in fact, been so 
fully asserted ? He did not mean to say 
that every part of South America bad 
fully established its independence ; but he 
should not be contradicted when he con* 
fined himself to two of the states, namely, 
Colombia and Buenos Ayres. Few if 
any of the states of the continent of £u* 
rope had a better claim to be regarded as 
independent. The independence of Co- 
lombia and Buenos Ayres stood on a 
more firm foundation than that of the 
state, respect to which had caused, whe- 
ther properly or not he should not now 
discuss, delay in doing that act which the 
interests and the policy of this country so 
obviously seemed to call for. He must 
express his confident hope that, previous 
to the next meeting of parliament, full ef- 
fect would be given to the declaration 
which his majesty’s ministers made, by 
the recognition of such of the states of 
South America as might be in a condition 
to maintain their independence. 

The Earl of Liverpool felt it necessary 
to say something on what had fallen from 
the noble marquis ; and what be had to 
state would be perfectly plain, explicit, 
and distinct, as to the course which the 
king’s government had pursued on this 
subject. When, the noble marquis form- 
erly brought this, matter under the con.^ 
sideration of their lordships, he reduced 
the question to three points— 1. Whether 
there was any connexion between this 
country and any' tiates of Europe (Spain 
ei^cepted 1 which rendered it necessary 
to.wilthhold the recognition of thei^outh 
Ag^rijPim stafest Akttmt thmi be tcieb 
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upon himself to state to the noble marquis ! 
^at this country was under no engage- j 
ment, expressed or implied, which could i 
prevent this country from acknowledging 
the independence of the states of South i 
America, whensoever such a measure | 
should be thought proper ; that the gov- | 
ernroent were completely free to exercise 
their own judgment, and that whatever the 
result of that exercise mignt be, the sub- 
ject would be treated purely as a British 
question, determined upon British in- 
terests. The next poitft was, how matters 
stood with regard to Spain. In answer to 
that, he had stated,* that it was very de- 
sirable, if it possibly could be accomplish* 
ed, to induce Spain to be the first to make 
the recognition : and every thing which 
had since passed had only tended to con- 
firm him in the propriety of this view. The 
recognition of a colony could only emanate 
de jure from the mother country ; and 
until that event did happen, there would 
always be some degree of inconvenience 
in the relations which other countries 
might establish with a new state. This 
was obvious : he had never stated that 
this inconvenience was a reason for refu- 
sing the recognition, but that it was one 
which made it desirable to induce the 
mother counti^ to take the first step. 
He had hoped from what had passed that 
that would have been done; but every effort 
to induce the government of Spain to take 
that step having failed, the governjnent 
of this country did not consider itself pre- 
cluded, whenever the proper time should 
arrive for recognizing the independence 
of South /America, by any obligation or 
engagement, moral or other. His ma- 
jesty's ministers considered themselves 
perfectly free on this que8tion,as well with 
respect to the government of Spain as 
with every other. The third point was, 
whether measures had been taken, by 
sending out commissioners, to form a 
judgment whether the governments ‘of 
those states were in such a condition of 
reasonable permanency, as to render it ad- 
visable to carry into efiect a recognition 
of the independence of those states. This 
last was the only question that now re- 
mained to be answered. Their lordships 
knew that commissioners had been sent 
out ; and when he stated, that no informa- 
tion on the subject of their mission had 
et reached this country, he was sure 
e said enough to account for a recogni- 
tion not having taken place. He had only 
to repeat that his majest^l govermitmit 


was under no obligation whatever wlrSdl’ 
could prbvent the recognition of the statid 
of South America, whenever it shd^ 
appear to be consistent with the intefditt 
and character of the country to make such 
recognition ; and that his majefty*s nii- 
nisters had taken means to obtain the 
necessary information respecting those 
states, and would act upon that informa- 
tion as soon as they reoaived lt* 

Protest against* the Earl Mar- 
shalls Bill.] Lord Hoftand before 
he proceeded to the motion of wfaich he 
had given notice, was desirous thlt the 
minutes of the 18th, 19th, and Slat iii- 
stant sjiould be read. He could not hut 
express his satisfaction at seeing, on th# 
last day previous to the prorogation, tli^' 
the delicate matter — ^for delicate be coiil^' 
not but call it— which he was 'about to 
bring forward, would receive the consider* 
ation of so full a House. He felt sarii- 
faction also, that, if his recollection should 
fail him as to facts, he spoke in the pre** 
sence of many noble persons who witness^ 
ed what had passed, and he was sure 
would acknowledge the correctness of his 
statements where they were correct, or 
set him right if he should in any respect 
be in error. But if there lordships, should 
not agree to adopt his proposition, thew 
would at least bear this in mind — that It 
was not impossible, even at the shortest 
notice, to procure a numerous meetit^ ^ 
that Mouse. Their lordships had |^eh 
a practical proof that at that very late' 
period of the session, a full attendance ai 
peers could be obtained on four and twen- 
ty hours’ notice. Those persons, therefiire, 
who had sudi a feverish apprehension on 
all subjects connected with this importaol 
bill as it was called, must have iWd full 
opportunity to attend if they pleased. He 
then moved that the minutes* be reed* 
[Here the minutes were read by the 
clerk.] His lordship also moved tl|e reed* . 
ing of the following Protest « 

Dissentient. — Because, on general 
principles, I object to any concession to 
Roman Catholics, either collectively or 
individually ; and the bill violates the con* 
stitution, by enabling a Papist toroid higll 
office near the person of a Protestant king, 
and dispenses with those paths whi& 
Protestants are bound to take. BoeeuiO 
the practical effect of dispensing with tfho 
path of supremacy to Papists must pf . sief 
cessity create a constitutional jaidpilMgF on 
the part of the Proteamsi Ibereby gi 
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nmtieg wuda and anieMwitMt, aaost ea* 
pisiaUjr af t^ fr«MDt'(iaie, when Papists 
agi^ thair Mtentians by language and 
•oiaM mdisgitiaedt that they cannot be 
nawinilecttioad. 

. ]P ac tw iw» toaanction die separatioo o{ 
b or ullQgiaQce aod aupremacy, 
4 n oiost dangerous and aiarm- 

iog pi*0€0denit, inasmuch as the union of 
church and itate forms the basis of our 
constitutional greatness and excellence, 
fraackmi and aecustejo And lastly^ be- 
da^io at this very late period oS the ses^ 
simn, and at, the early liaar of fife o'clock, 
tmfore feers arrived at the House, the 

K resent decisiaii eannot be considered to 
e the seCAe of this H4Mise4 many^ peers 
being ebseM, and the House taheiT quite 
iK^anais For these reasons, and liavkig 
Uie welfare of tny couniUy indelibly at 
eS. heart, 1 solenmly protest against this 
hit],, and other measures of a similar nature 
wbisb are in a^constant course of progree- 
van* 

(Signed) << Newcastle 

Abingdon.^’ 

. )Lord Holland n.ow rose to complain to 
ibeir lordships of this protest. Their 
lordships would perhaps think it strange 
that he should consider himself called 
upon to make any animadversion on a 

E rotest,' more than any other noble lord 
nd who thought it his duty to be very 
fihDo hi tendering protests against the de- 
^aionsof die House. Before he sat down 
bn would conclude with a motion, con- 
Unifed in words on hearing which lie be- 
their lordships would acknowledge, 
that at no period in the last 120 years 
would such a. protest have passed without 
n niore severe censure. He , complained 
nf tiiis protek on two grounds ; in the 
4kst place, that it left a general impression 
UU the minds of those who heard it exact- 
ly the rewarse of what the facts accurately 
Stated would produce; and that of the 
seuon propositions which it contained, 
one only expressed a fair difference of 
Upiakm ; and that the other six were mis- 
Upprehe^ons of the ordem and praetke 
m their lordships’ House, or proceeded 
&om a want of right recollection of facts 
and circumstances, or constituted a direct 
attack oil" tbe honour of the House^^an 
attack, wki<^ tended to subvert all re- 
ipeot &r the laws of tlie country and thoee 
sogubutons ufma which all deference 10 
tW ppoeeediagB of that House rested. Ho 
more pfOfticularly to^ these woids 
Aii4iM|lyftlMK»useM tbfa vtorytee 


riod of the session, and at the early hour 
of 5 o’clock, before peers arrived at thq 
House, the present decision cannot b# 
considered to be the sense of this House, 
roMsy peers being absent, and the House 
taken quite unawares.’’ Now, be would 
ask their lordships what would be thought 
on reading this protest, by any man not 
conversant with the hours of attending in 
this House, or by any itulividualwirho was 
not present. at the transaction to which it 
referred ? He would ask whether the im- 
pression would nof be, that the subject 
was quite new to the House, and had not 
been heard of ki the course of the ses« 
sionH«^lhat h had been taken suddenly up 
and contrary to the regular coarse of bu- 
abeta— 4hat the bill had been hurried 
through in a manner quite unusual— that 
no pains had been taken to procure due 
attention to the subject from their lordships 
who could attend, and that no opportunity 
had been afforded to tliose who could not 
attend to send their proxies ? Was not 
all this likely to be the impression on any 
man's tiYind who was not acquainted with 
the facts? So far, howevet, from this 
being the general complexion of the trans- 
action, that the bill which had been pass- 
sed was one which related to, and liad 
for its object, a matter which had beew 
very recently under their consideration ; 
that it came recommended by persons of 
high authority, both agreeing and disa- 
greeing on the great question of Catholic 
emancipation ; that the measure was rn 
no one instance objected tO, except oor 
the ground.of form ; that it was not hur- 
ried through the house ; and that ample 
opportunity was given for the attendance 
of such of their lordships as chose to be 
present. He must confess, that the most 
difficult part of the task which be had 
'that day imposed upon himself, consisted 
in noticing such frivolous objections— ob- 
jections which applied more to the bill 
brought in by the noble earl opposite, and 
whictr had also received the sanction of 
parliament. That noble earl gave notice 
of the bill he introduced, and there was 
some expectation that the Earl Marsliara 
office would have been included in the 
measure. The House was then taken by 
surprise ; but it was the surprise that that 
measure was not included. The noble 
earl, however, explained hie eenduct sa- 
tfs^torily ; but did he object to the eb- 
jeet of tlie bill against which the pretest 
wOSi directed ? »By ap Boeans^ Ho slated, 
diili hie leAaiiietkfeew inchidiayt h a tofi ci 
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On thr^a ground^:* Ist, that from tho 
dignity of the Earl Marshars office, it 
would not be proper to make it a part of 
a bill relating to officers of the revenue ; 
second, that the urgency of the case re- 
quired the immediate pasi^ing of the bill; 
Utird, that he had doubts, whether the 
noble Earl Marshal would like to be re« 
stored to his office in the manner proposed. 
Kow, would any man say, after this, that 
his bringing in the bill could be taking 
the House by surprise? It was not per- 
fectly regular to take Notice of any con- 
versation which passed i» that House, ex- 
cept such as occurred openly at that table; 
but he would say, that after the discus- 
sion to which he had referred, scarcely a 
day had passed without some conversation 
having taken place on the propriety of 
bringing forward this measure^ In the 
mean time, a stroke of Providence de- 
prived his excellent and illustrious friend, 
the noble duke, of a near relation, and 
left him without any person to whom he 
could immediately wish to delegate the 
exercise of his office. It was tJicn felt 
that this was the proper time to bring for- 
ward the measure on which the general 
sense of the House had previously been 
expressed. He should show that the 
House had not been taken by surprise, 
and that no ohe had any right to say so. 
At the same time, he wished it to be un- 
derstood that he would always stand up 
for the right of a minority to enter a pro- 
test against any proceeding to which they 
objected. They were alwa 3 ^s entitled to 
exercise the privilege of recording their 
opinion. With regard to the objection- 
able part of this protest, the statement, 
that the bill was brought in at a late pe- 
riod of tlie session was correct. If that 
statement had stood alone, there would 
have been no objection to it ; except that 
the circumstance complained of was not 
unusual. But what would be thought of 
this objection if their lordships referred to 
what had passed in other years? . He 
wished they would consider what sort of 
bills were brought up and passed at the 
close of the sessiorn. In the present year 
a very unconstilutional act— The Irish 
Insurrection act-«~had been passed with as 
thia an attendance, and less notice, than 
the bill protested aaainst. If their lord- 
ships looked at tbe^Journals at the laUer 
period of almost every seasion, they 
would find that coercive measures, and 
bills which had for their object pains and 
penaltiesi.were tlmn generally inti^oco^ 


and very little attended to. Were dimM 
then to understand, that whenevef a bw 
infringing on the liberties of the peqpla' 
was proposedf they might pass it in ae^ 
thin a House, and with as little considefa* 
tion, as they pleased; but that when abUI 
of boons and concessions was proposed#^ 
every absent peer ought to he consuUedi 
The next clause of the protest 
the passing of the bill at the early boua 
of hve o'clock. Jn this statomenl tbaro^ 
were two propositions, botii unfounded- 
first that five o’clock was an early hour ; 
and secondly, that the Mil did pass at fist 
o'clock. la the first places five 
so far fromb^ingan early hour^ was tbO' 
period wbieh, by general ogreementy had 
been . apprelpriated to the transaetion^ af. 
public business. It was wron^ thdre$or%'> 
to say that this particular business cam# 
on at an early hour. It was the duty 
every noble lord to attend when the HouiO^ 
was sitting. Every noble peer was eii<« 
titled to bring forward subject whenever 
he pleased. It was merely in consequence 
of the usual courtesy that he did not staml 
up yesterday and make the motion he 
now intended to make, instead of giving 
notice as lie had done. 4 was a little too 
much, then, to be accused of an irregu- 
larity, when the courtesy and forms of the 
House had been strictly adhered to. The* 
general rule was, to proceed to public bu^ 
sinesB at five o'clock. Exactly as the mj- 
nute-hand came upon the number twelvri 
he tqok the bill in his hand and went up ta 
the table. Some person near him said, 
“ Go on, move but, observing Uias 
some noble lords had petitions in their > 
hands, he said, ** Let the petitions be first 
presenteiL” Accordingly, eight petitiont 
were immediately presented.. A thor# 
conversation afterwards took place at th# 
table. A noble relation and friend of his, 
if the noble duke (Richmond) would 
allow him to call him so, also presented 
several petitions. One petition was slew 
presented by another noble lord. A no^le 
friend of bis (carl Grosvenor) adverted Us 
a measure which, had occupy the aitea«f t 
tion of their lordships, fmd actuidly made 
a motion. After ail this had been dom^v 
he again rose, and moved, th^at Ibe ordev 
of the day be read ; wJrich beidg done, he 
proceeded to move the third reading of 
the bill. He introduced that motion Jbv 
two or three sentences. He did not timls 
it necessary fO say much ; but it os^^ be 
in ibe^ecollection of many of their hirdk 
ships that he itated «ioii§h ui^apfslas the 
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House of what was going on. The next 
pt^opiifsitioh to whteh be should advert 
was> that no peers had arrived/* Now, 
he tnust assert that many peers bad arrived, 
and he declared, upon his honour, that if 
any noble lord had proposed to postpone 
tte third reading, or to adjourn the pro- 
cieedinga on it for a short time, during 
^asure, he would have consented. He 
md tiot say that he would have agreed to 
have ffiven precedency to any bul which 
would' have been likely to have caused 
dascussioD, because, if a bill were passed 
late in the night, the chance of its passing 
that same night through one stage of the 
Commons might be Tost. But, he: had 
another reason for not giving the fwece- 
dency to any other bill which might have 
caused 'delay. He wished to me the 
opportunity of a full attendance, and he 
could, from his own experience, assert, 
that the House was generally a good deal 
better attended at five o’clock than at 
•even. Five o^clook, then, was not an 
hour by which the House could be taken 
by surprise ; such surprise was, indeed, 
mose likely to occur at the latter hour, 
when noble peers absented themselves for 
some cause which he should not attempt 
to describe^. He was not here talking of 
theory, but of practice : Tor, on that very 
day, at a later hour, a bill of great import- 
ance had passed— a bill enacting severe 
punishments on subjects of this country. 
He had voted for that bill because he had 
thought it was necessary. It passed at a 
quarter before seven : the Earl Marshal’s 
bill soon after five o’clock. What oc- 
cuiT^ then would substantiate all that 
he had before aaid— that when the liberty 
of the subject was in question, no anxiety 
Was shown as to the state of the House. 
The minutes of the House would prove, 
that upon the third reading of the Welch 
judicature bill, the numbers of the division 
had been only eight to three. If the noble 
lords who signed the protest had chosen 
to divide the House when he moved the 
third reading of the Earl Marshal’s bill, 
they would have found at least three times 
the number present. The noble lords, 
however, seemed to think nothing of a 
measure imppsing penalties, while the 
Earl MarshaVs omce was, in their opinion, 
a subject which, like the Queen’s trial, 
required the attendance of every peer. 
It was true, the forms of the House allowed 
absent peers to express their "opinions by 
proxy ; but that opiilioix was not given 
from what was hmord in the debate* The 


noble lord who voted«by proxy, confided 
it to one whom he singled out, on the 
ground that he was likely to hold the 
same opinion as himself. This proceeding 
was consistent with the practice of parlia- 
ment. He did not condemn it ; but he 
wished noble lords who were so anxious 
for attendance, to consider well on what 
basis it was that tranquillity and submission 
to the laws depended. He wished to ask 
those noble lords who were so fond of 
appealing to the constitution and the laws, 
what they considei%d to be the foundation 
of that constitution and those laws ? Did 
not the authority given to the laws depend 
on the consent of the two Houses of par- 
liament, and the assent given to them by 
the king ? There was an act of parlia- 
ment for which the noble lords had great 
respect — that law which excluded Roman 
Catholics from seats in that House. He 
wished they would read what Protestant 
writers had said on the subject of that law. 
He wished they si^ould read what the 
historian Ralph, who was a zealous Pro- 
testant, had said of the manner in which 
that law passed through both Houses of 
parliament. Writing seventy years after 
the transaction, he described . it to have 
been carried in the midst of riot, and in a 
manner more like the violence of a mob 
than what ought to be expected from a 
senate-house, or the representatives of the 
people. Would it be said, then, that this 
hw was not to be called the sense of the 
House i How was that sense to be 
known, but by the state of the votes ? 
Sense or nonsense, that act was now the 
law of the land ; and every time that their 
lordships took their seats in that House, 
they had to take the oaths and sign the 
declaration which it required. More had 
been done this session in calling together 
the peers than had ever been the practice. 
Now, his own opinion of that practice 
was, that it was a great advantage and 
convenience to their lordships ; but, con- 
stitutionally speaking, he was not sure 
that it was not a great innovation ; cer- 
tainly it was a greater innovation on the 
constitution than permitting the Earl 
Marshal to perform his own functions 
rather than by deputy. It might be that 
on this occasion many lords were absent ; 
in fact, he had never known but on the 
occasion of one bill tb*at the majority of 
lords were present: 351 was, he believed, 
the number of which their lordships’ House 
consisted, and he certainly never recol- 
lected 176 on a division but once* He 
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had thought it his dut^ on presenting the 
billy to explain his motives for it, and the 
reasons which existed for expediting it 
through the House. Every person, there- 
fore, who attended the House had ample 
notice that such a measure was in pro- 
gress, and that a disposition existed to 
expedite it through the House ; and those 
who knew how very near it was to the 
close of the session, must have been 
aware of the necessity there was for the 
bill to pass early in the day. When first 
his attention was called \o this subject, he 
had looked for precedents, and he found 
that in 1701 a protest which had been 
entered was so effectually expunged, that 
no records of it remained either in the 
Journals or in any of the publications of 
the time ; but it must have been one in 
which the majority thought an incorrect 
statement of facts had been made. The 
next instance was one of a bill connected 
with this question, brought up from the 
other House of parliament, and a very 
long and able protest was signed by those 
who were called the Jacobite peers. The 
earl of Sunderland complained of it, and 
then up jumped the then duke of New- 
castle, and what did he do ? — what he 
(lord Holland) now proposed to do ? 
No, but with one fell swoop” he took 
off from the Journals the whole of the 
reasons. What was the consequence ? 
A long struggle took place between the 
expungers and the caterers of protests ; 
and he had the satisfaction of stating that 
the minority beat the majority on that 
subject ; they proved that expunging the 
protests was not only wrong in itself, but 
that it defeated its own purpose. They 
went on protesting, and the whole thing 
was virtually given up, as the majority did 
not expunge the reasons against expung- 
ing. This precedent at least showed that, 
in the year 1723, the majority thought 
there were reasons for expunging. In 
adverting to a more ancient and more 
reasonable precedent, he had a little mall- 
cious pleasure ; as it was a protest against 
that bill which was brought ki, and which 
infringed for the first time ihe birthright 
of the peerage of this country, by exact- 
ing an oath previous to discharging their 
duty in that House. That bill was called, 
or nicknamed, the Bishop’s Test. It was 
lost in that House, and was objected to 
by lord Shaftesbury, and by all the emi- 
nent men of the time, on the principle 
that the birthright of the peerage was too 
sacred to be touched by the authority of 
VOL, XI. 


that House. It was thought, and perhiq^ 
rightly, that that was denying the 
ity of an act of parliament. 1 n conclusion, 
the noble lord said, that the course whicli 
be proposed to adopt on the present OC)* 
casion Was, to submit a resolution, con- 
taining a staitement of facts, and ending 
with a permission to the noble lords who 
had signed the> protest, to withdraw that 
protest, if they thought proper. After 
reading the protest, his lordship con- 
cluded, by moving, That their Lord- 
ship had been dul^ summoned to attend 
on Friday, to take into consideration the 
Standing Orders on the occaMon of the 
Earl J^arshafs Bill ; that the House came 
to noWsolution thereon, but discharged 
the order ; that the Bill was read for the 
second time on Saturday, the Committef 
being dispensed with ; and that on Moci^ 
day, the 3Ut instant, it was read the third 
time, after five o’clock, some of the Lords 
present having said not content, but none 
of them having called for a division, nof 
objected to the hour at which the question 
for the pssing of the Bill was proposed.” 

The Earl of Abingdon said, that as one 
of those who had signed the protest, he 
felt it incumbent on him to explain the 
principle upon which he had acted. Coii- 
ceiving that the bill was perfectly uncon- 
stitutional, he had opened the Journals of 
the House to see if any protest had been 
entered against it, and finding that there 
was, he did not hesitate to affix his signa- 
ture under a conviction that the bill was 
one which ought not to have passed. The 
object of the bill was, to enable the Earl 
Marshal to enter upon the duties of his 
office without taking the oath of supremacy 
— ^an oath which he (the earl of A.) 
conceived to be necessary to the protec- 
tion of the constitution. In the oath of 
alleeiance to his majesty, as taken by the 
Catnolics, the words **he being Pro- 
testant’* were left out, and great danger 
might arise hereafter from the omission of 
expressions that went to recognise and 
secure the Protestant ascendancy. If * 
their lordships were to infer from what he 
had stated, or from what he had dane» 
that he held the Roman Catholics in de- 
testation, they would commit a great 
mistake. It Was not from any feeling of 
animosity towards them, but from a disin- 
clination to countenance any infringement 
of the constitution, that he had signed the 

L was in this sense alone that he wished 
his^^test to be underitoodi and he would 
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liave no objection to amend it in such a 
manner as would confine it simply to that 
interpretation. 

The Duke of Newcastle said, he rose 
with oonsiderable embarrassment to ad- 
dress their lordships, being very little 
Accustomed to speak in public. He would 
^ot enter at length into the various topics 
%h]ch the noble lord had introduced, but 
Would confine himself altogether to the 
facts of the case. He wished, however, 
before he did so, to express his thanks to 
the noble lord for the temper in which he 
liad brought forward his motion, avoiding 
‘every thing that could hurt his feelings, 
though intending to invalidate his protest. 
De could assure the House, on his own part, 
Ithat he entertained no feeling inimical to 
the earl marshal, but directly the reverse. 
‘His objection to the bill was, not from any 
disrespect towards him, but because it was 
A favour, and a dangerous favour, granted 
'to the Roman Catholics. It was, as he 
conceived, unconstitutional, and contrary 
%o those principles which ought to be held 
most sacred. He begged to observe to 
the House, that every thing alleged in 
his protest he believed to be true; if he 
did not believe every word of it to be true, 
he was not the man who would wish to 
insert it on the Journals of the House. 
Like other men, he might have fallen into 
error. He might at present be labouring 
‘under an erroneous impression, though he 
did not think he was ; but if such was the 
opinion of the House, he would willingly 
Submit to the adoption of any course which 
they might think proper to recommend. 
He would take leave to repeat his opinion, 
that the bilh had been hurried with inde- 
icent rapidity through its stages. It first 
came down on the Friday, on the Satur- 
day it was read a second time, the com- 
mittee having been dispensed with ; and 
on Monday it was read the third time, and 
assed, as he thought, before five o'clock ; 
ut of that he could not be positive after 
What he had heard. It was passed however 
at an unusual hour, for a measure of such 
importance, and in the absence of many 
tioole lords who wished to speak and to 
ote against it. Convinced that what he 
had stated was right, he was unwilling to 
retract. But, if the general sense of the 
House was otherwise, he would not op- 
pose hitnself to their opinions. Throwing 
iiimself, therefore, entirely on the mercy 
;pf their lordships, he would be directed 
tby them. 

* TheHuke xX Jlkhmond said, that as fie 


had been called on by the noble lord to 
bear testimony to one fact, he was bound 
to state that it was past five o’clock on 
Monday when he presented several pe- 
titions. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
after a bill had once passed, the sense of 
the House must be considered as having 
been distinctly pronounced upon it ; what- 
ever might pass out of doors, such was the- 
doctrine that must be maintained within. If 
upon any occasion the sense of the House 
was supposed to have been too hastily 
taken, there was one way of enabling them 
to retrace their steps — by. moving for the 
repeal of the bill. He was far from insi- 
nuating that such a course ought to be 
pursued in the present case : his opinion 
was decidedly otherwise ; and as for the 
question of hours, if their lordships thought 
proper to pass a bill at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, instead of five in the after- 
noon, still no one could deny that it would 
be the sense of the House. With respect 
to the eath of allegiance, he must say, as ' 
a lawyer, that it contained in it every thing 
included in the oath of supremacy : that 
the oath of supremacy was, in fact, added 
as an explanation of the oath of^aliegiance, 
or as lord Hale had expressed it, was 
passed to unravel the errors that had crept 
in. It was his intention to move an 
amendment, stating the facts more fully 
than they were detailed in the motion of 
the noble lord. Among other circumstan-^ 
ces, his amendment would notice, that the 
Welch judicature bill stood before the 
Earl Marshal’s bill on the orders. He did 
not mean to have it inferred from this, 
that their lordships were bound to take the 
orders in the succession in which they 
stood, but to shew that others might natu- 
rally fall into that mistake, on recollecting 
the usual practice of the House. 

The Earl of Lauderdale protested 
against the inference, that the House was 
bound by any rule in such cases. 

Lord Holland said, he should have no 
objection to the amendment suggested by 
the learned lord, hut he should introduce 
one which bethought would meet with the 
concurrence of the House, especially after 
the candid manner in which one noble 
lord had explained the grounds of his 
protest. His lordship concluded by 
moving, <<That the noble 'lords who had 
dissented, shcfuld be allowed to confine 
their dissent to such reasons, or parts of 
the reasons, as they thought proper.*' 

The motion was agreed to nem. dis. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 1 
Thursday^ June 21. 

Regulations of Surrey Magis- 
trates — Petition of Debtors in 
Housemonger-Lane Gaol.] Mr Hob-^ 
house Sfiid, he had a petition to present on 
a subject of considerable importance. It 
was from the whole of the debtors confined 
in the gaol for the county of Surrey ; com- 
p1ainir\g of the regulations to which, under 
the orders of the magistrates of that 
county, the gaol was •subjected. In the 
first place, the petitioners complained, 
that the act of the 1th of his present ma- 
jesty, commonly called the Gaol act, laid 
down certain rules for the regulation of 
gaols, which were very undefined in their 
character. He was of opinion that the 
House ought to interfere, and to correct 
the indiscretions which, under this act, the 
unpaid magistracy of the country were 
prone to commit. It appeared that by the 
1th and 12th sections of the act, the justi- 
ces of peace assembled at the quarter 
sessions, were empowered to make such 
rules with respect to gaols as to them 
might seem expedient. It was impossible 
to Know how far such a power might be 
carried. If the justices of peace, assembled 
at the quarter sessions, chose to direct that 
every prisoner should have only a single 
ounce of bread, and a single glass of water 
per day, there was nothing in the act of 
parliament to prevent them from issuing 
such an order. Although many of the 
Surrey magistrates were men of the high- 
est respectability, and among them his hon. 
friend (Mr. Denison), and the noble lord 
opposite (Eastnor), who was recently the 
Chairman of the quarter sessions; yet, after 
the treatment which, by their directions, 
had lately been experienced by a gentje- 
man, whose case had made a good deal of 
noise— he meant captain O’Callaghan — it 
was impossible not to look at their pro- 
ceedings with considerable suspicion and 
jealousy. The petitioners complained 
that, in consequence of the regulations of 
the magistrates, only one hour in the day 
was allowed for the debtors to provide 
themselves with food, bedding, clothes, 
and other necessaries. Now, as many of 
the friends of the petitioners lived at a 
distance (rom the gaol, and were engaged 
in business of various kinds, it must fre- 
quently happen, that the hour appointed 
lor the purpose which he had just men- 
tioned, which hour was from eleven to 
ilwclvq o’clock^ was inconvenient and in- 


sufficient. If, however, the unfortqnatf 
debtor did not receive the supply of whkl^ 
he might stand in need, in the course of 
that hour, the consequence was, that ho 
might be without food for the next foiir* 
and-twenty-hours. The act under which 
this regulation was made stated, that the 
risoners might receive food at proper 
oursi But, as he had already said, only 
one hour was allowed for that purpose at 
Horsemonger gaol ; and. this restriction in 
point of time was attended with great in-? 
convenience and hardship. The act also 
said, that the magistrates should be em- 
powered to make such regulations and 
restrictions under which food was to be 
permitted to enter the prison as to them 
might seem expedient. But, at Horse- 
monger gaol, in addition to the ‘rule by 
which only one hour in the day was al- 
lowed for the admission of food, it was 
ordered that the food should be of the 
plainest kind, and nothing but water wag 
allowed even to those debtors who could 
afford to pay for other beverage. This 
regulation was so cruel, that the very 
gaoler had relaxed its severity, and alloweu 
each prisoner, if he chose it, a quart of 
porter a day. It must be recollected, that 
no huxter’s or other shop, in which food, 
drink, bedding, clothes, &c. might be pur- 
chased, was allowed within the walls of 
the prison. Even if a prisoner were 
desirous of sending out for a little bread 
and cheese, the turnkey was not permitted 
to procure it for him. This regulation 
was enforced so strictly, that he under* 
stood a bun had been taken out of the 
hands of a child eirtering the prison, lest 
it should be given to its mother, who was 
confined in it. Such a law,*if not wickeds 
was at least foolish, and very apt to he 
abused. The petitioners complained . of 
another regulation, which was, that no 
visitor should be allowed to remain in the 
prison after five o’clock in the evening. 
The consequence was, that many sm^l 
tradesmen, who were friends of the peti- 
tioners ; and, which was of much more 
importance to them, the lawyers who prao 
tised in the Insolvent Debtor’s court, were 
frequently prevented from seeing the pri- 
soners at all. Similar reguktions, not 
even that respecting food, did not exist in 
the Marshalsea and other prisons. Ano- 
ther complaint of the petitioners was, the 
grievance of shutting up the wards in 
summer at six o’clock in the evening. 
Those gentlemen who knew any thing of 
the situation of Horscmonger-lane gaol, 
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nwuld be avfrare, that the sun struck 
tiercelv upon it throughout the day» and 
that tne evening was the only time in 
which it was possible for the prisoners to 
indulge in a refreshing walk. To prevent 
them from doing so was a severe punish- 
ment; more especially when it was consi- 
dered, that the persons on whom it was 
inflicted were debtors, and were not 
persons contemplated by the law as cri- 
minals. The jet of the petition (and an 
extremely well drawn petition it was) was 
to beg that the House would amend the 
Gaol act. He hoped that in the next 
Session, the House would take the subject 
into their serious consideration. It was 
impossible to go on allowing a discretion- 
ary power to magistrates. He certainly 
entertained a strong opinion with re- 
spect to the conduct of magistrates ge- 
nerally. Not that he believed that they 
wished to be oppressive, but that he 
thought the power of being so led 
them into error. He begged to entreat 
the right hon. secretary in the name 
of the jpetitioners, as it was too late in the 
session to amend the act of which they 
complained, to consider the expediency of 
interfering in his official capacity, with a 
view to mitigate the severity of the regu- 
lations of the county gaol of Surrey. He 
did not exactly know how the law stood. 
It appeared as if it enabled the magistrates 
at large to deprive themselves of their au- 
thority; for when, in the extraordinary 
case of captain O’Callaghan, that gentle- 
nmn applied to the court of quarter ses- 
nions for relief from the hardships under 
which he was suffering, the justices of the 
quarter sessions said, that they could not 
take the case out of the hands of the visit- 
ing magistrates, although the latter were 
intrusted with their power, by the court 
of quarter sessions themselves! He did 
not know, therefore, whether the right 
hon. gentleman could interfere; but he 
was persuaded that he would do it if pos- 
sible, if he read the regulations of the 
Horsemooger gaol, and saw how contrary 
they were to the spirit, and to the letter, 
of the Gaol act. They were regulations 
peculiar to Horsemonger gaol. None 
such existed at the King’s-bench, the 
Marshalsea, or the Fleet. 

Mr. Denison said, that, in many points, 
he perfectly agreed with his hon. friend. 
He condemned the Gaol act : he hoped it 
would be. repealed, and that the old law 
Olathe subject would be renewed. But, 
rwith many thanks to his hon. friend for the 


personal compliment which hehad paid him, 
ne coiild not accept it at the expense of his 
brother magistrates. Like other men, they 
were liable to err ; and he certainly did think 
that they had erred with respect to cap- 
tain O’Callaghan ; but he was persuaded 
that no magistrates could exert themselves 
more earnestly for whatever they thought 
conducive to the welfare of the county 
to which they belonged. With respect to 
the state of the gaol in Hor$eraonger-lane, 
the complaints of the petitioners were, in 
some degree, well-founded. But they had 
directed their battery against the wrong 
quarter. It was the law of the land that 
was in fault. There were two grievances 
consequent on that law which required 
redress. The one was, that no fermented 
or spirituous liquors could be introduced 
into a prison, except by the directions of 
the surgeon ; the other, that the prisoners 
had not a choice between accepting the 
gaol allowance and furnishing their 
own food. He was perfectly ready to 
allow that there was a wide difference be- 
tween prisoners confined for debt and 
criminal prisoners. The former were, in 
many instances, the victims of misfortune, 
and ought not to be subjected to punish- 
ment. There were two of the regulations 
of which the petitioners complained, which 
he frankly allowed were hardships. The 
first was, the restriction of the time during 
which food might be brought into the 
prison ; and which certainly ought to be 
during two or three hours, instead of only 
during one hour in the day. The second 
was, the restraint on the intercourse of the 
prisoners with their friends. As the re- 
gulations now stood, the prison gates were 
closed at three o’clock in winter, and at 
five in summer. Perhaps the hour might 
be advantageously extended to four in 
winter, and six or seven in summer. A 
further opportunity ought also to be af- 
forded to the prisoneFS to enjoy fresh air 
in the evening. It was his intention to- 
morrow morning to bring these points 
under the consideration of the visiting 
magistrates. As to the case of captain 
O’Callagban, he had not read the trial of 
that gentleman, nor did he know any 
thing of the parties. He had heard the 
case mentioned by an hon. member on last 
Saturday night. The first thipg he did 
on Monday morning was to go to the 
gaol, and tell the gaoler, that he thought 
there must be some mistake in the busi- 
ness, and that hexoncetved the prisoner 
might have what food he required, es 
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well as the newspapers, and every thing 
else that he wanted, with the exception of 
wine, which, in conformity with the law, 
could be introduced only through the 
means of the surgeon of the prison. With 
regard to the trial, his noble friend, the 
member for Hereford, who presided on 
that occasion, to whom the county of 
Surrey Was so deeply obliged for his valu- 
able services, and than whom no man 
could.be found of greater humanity and 
discretion, never understood or thought 
that the prisoner woukl be treated in the 
manner in which he had been treated ; or 
supposed that he would not have received 
all the indulgence that his situation re- 
quired. He agreed with his hon. friend, 
with respect to the new powers which the 
Gaol act had vested in the magistrates. 
He had doubts also, if individuals, having 
seats in that House, should be iJso ma- 
gistrates, whether the same persons should 
make the laws, and execute them also. 
He trusted, that after what liad been 
stated, respecting captain O’Callaghan, the 
right hon. gentleman opposite would take 
the case into consideration, and with the 
humane feelings which distinguished him, 
extend the mercy of the Crown to an in- 
dividual whom it was never intended should 
be punished so severely as he had been. 
He rather thought that that individual 
himself had committed a mistake, so fully 
confident was he of his acquittal under the 
circumstances of the gross insult and pro- 
vocation that he had received, that he 
did not, as he might have done, bring his 
case before the court of King’s- bench; in 
which case, he would have received every 
kind of indulgence. But the justices of 
the court of quarter sessions had no power 
to order him to any prison but the county 
gaol ; a place which certainly was not fit 
for a. person of his description. As far 
as he could, he would endeavour to re- 
medy the two hardships to which he had 
adverted. The others were, he feared, 
beyond his power. 

Mr. Maberly observed, that as the ma- 
gistrates of Surrey had delegated their au- 
thority to the visiting magistrates, he 
hoped the error, if any, would be imputed 
to the latter alone. He should feel it bis 
bounden duty, however, to bring thesub- 
*iect before the magistrates generally. They 
mew nothing of whai had occurred. At 
least, he might say, as one of them, that 
he knew nothing about it. 

Mr. Secreta^ Pee/ said, that with re- 
gard to the existing law on the subject of 


the petition, before hon. menoibers blamed 
it, they would do well to see what the oMl 
law was for which it had become a suba^ 
tute. As compared with that old law, 
there was not a single provision iq the naif/ 
law which was not favourable to the pri« 
soners. He apprehended that he hacf mr 
direct power to interfere on the points of 
which the petitioners complained. In fact, 
the less the Executive government inteiw 
fered in such matters the better, llie 
regulations of every gaol must be first 
agreed to at a general meeting of magis- 
trates, and then submitted for the appro- 
bation of two judges of assize, before they 
could be carried into effect. He had the 
greatest confidence also in the magistrates 
of the country, and was convinced, that If 
any hardship sustained by a prisdner was 
submitted to them, they would immediately 
listen to the complaint, and, if it should 
appear a reasonable one, redress the evil. 
Interference, therefore, on his part, did not 
appear to be necessary. As to the case 
of Mr. 0*Callaghan, he had made inquiries 
respecting it. He had had an interview 
yesterday with the noble lord who had 
presided at the trial, and he confessed that 
that noble lord had satisfied him of the 
propriety of the conviction. The case 
having been brought before the proper 
tribunal, and submitted to the investiga- 
tion of a jury, a verdict of guilty was 
found ; in consequence of which the ma- . 
gistrates sentenced the defendant to a fine 
of 20/. and to a month’s imprisonment. 
He (Mr. Peel) had. asked the noble lord, 
whether in considering the sentence they 
should pronounce, the magistrates had 
taken into the account the, recommenda- 
tion of the Jury? His lordship replied 
In the affirmative. Under all the circum- 
stances, therefore, he did not think the 
sentence unjust and severe, and did not 
feel it to be his duty to recommend to his 
majesty to remit it. Understanding ihat 
Mr. O’Callaghan complained of the treat- 
ment which he experienced in the prison, 
he (Mr. P.) had that morning required 
the attendance of the gaoler, and had 
directed that Mr. O’Callaghim should be 
at liberty to supply himself with whatever 
provisions he might wish for ; and that 
his friends should have free access to him. 

Sir //• fVilson observed, that they were 
informed by the right hon. secretary, that 
he had asked lord Eastnor whether the 
court had taken into consideration the re- 
commendation of the jury : but, there 
was another question which the right bon« 
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iBRemtafy ought to have put to the noble 
lord ; and it was, whether the court had 
omiidered that the punishment to which 
tbeit sentence had consigned the defen* 
dant, WQuld have subjected him to such 
punishment as he had endured during the 
first eight days of his imprisonment. 

Lord Eastnor expressed his regret that 
be was not in the House when this pe<^ 
tiiion was presented, but as he understood 
tiiat a petition was to be presented from 
Mr. O^Caliaghan, he would reserve any 
observations he had to make until that pe- 
tition came before the House. 


and of giving the custody of gaols to the 
sheriff, the old constitutional officer, ta 
whom it had originally belonged [hear, 
hca^. 

Mir. Hobkouse, in reply, observed, that 
the law itself was so absurd and wicked, 
and gave so great a latitude to the magis- 
trates by whom it was administered, that 
no man could be safe while it remained in 
the Statute-book. He was glad to find 
that his hon. friend, the member for 
Surrey, owned that three of the com- 
plaints made by the petitioners were well-* 
founded. He had no doubt that in con- 


Sir F* Burdett was sure, that his hon. 
Cfolleague had not meant to cast any 
imputation upon the conduct of the 
ntmle chairman of the quarter sessions. 
He was* likewise sure, that the humani- 
ty and liberality which always distin- 

S uished the conduct of his hon. friend, 
le member for Surrey; would lead him to 
mitigate the hardships of this prison law 
by every means in his power. He could 
BOt, however, help saying, that the case 
which was then before the House, showed 
that the alteration which had recently been 
made in the law of the country was a very 
rievous alteration ; and he did not know 
ow it was possible for any man with the- 
ideas of a gentleman, to avoid experienc- 
ing the strongest disgust, on viewing the 
ri» which he now ran of being subjected 
to the utmost degradation and insult for 
rni offence which any of them might be 
urged to commit under the impulse of ex- 
asperated feelings. For his own part, he 
would declare, upon his honour, that he 
Would rather be sentenced to be hanged 


sequence of what had passed that even- 
ing, all those hardships would be reme- 
died, Justice required it. He repeated 
that it would be much better to abandon 
the new-fangled system of gaol manage- 
ment, and to go back to the old practice, 
even with all the vices which belonged to 
it. As to the case of Mr. O’Callaghan, 
he would make only one remark. There 
was not a member in that House who did 
not recollect a case some years ago per- 
fectly similar. He was far from meaning 
to say any thing personally unpleasant to 
the right hon. gentleman opposite. On 
the contrary, had he been in the situation 
of that right hon. gentleman’s brother, on 
the occasion to which he alluded, he would 
have done just what he did. The act, 
however, was an assault similar to that 
which had been committed by Mr. O’Calla- 
ghan. But, what was the punishment ? A 
month’s imprisonment in thcKing’s-bench. 
How different from the punishment of Mr. 
O’Callaghan! He had seen the prison, 
and the particular place in which the gen- 


at once, than tp undergo the insults which 
captain O’ Callaghan had suffered in the 

g iol to which he had been committed. 

d would ask whether any greater men- 
tal torture^ any more flagrant mental de- 
gradation, could be inflicted upon any 
inan who moved in the sphere of a gentle- 
man, than to be placed behind iron rail- 
ings, and to be compelled to communi- 
cate with his friends, not only upon the 
tame terms, but also in the very company 
of a set of felons f He allowed that the 
present was an inconvenient time for en- 
tering into a discussion on the state of the 
prison laws; but, nevertheless, be could 
not refrain ^om expressing a hope, that 
the House would soon see the propriety 
of recurring to the old English law regarding 
gaols— of taking the management pf them 
wtoai the magistrates — of restricting the 
magjiitr^tes to their ancient jurisdiction— 


tleman he alluded to was confined. He 
had his friends to dine with him every 
day, had any kind of food, had every in- 
dulgence he wished for, and walked about 
at his ease. But, Mr. O’Callaghan was 
shut up in a solitary cell twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four, compelled to live on 
bread and water, and, exposed to the 
most painful mental degradation. He 
knew the gentleman, and a more respec- 
table man he never saw. The sentence, 
bard in itself, was rendered infinitely 
more so by the mode in which the gaoler 
thought he was called upon to carry it 
into execution. He had a right to say 
that the sentence was hard. Chjpf Justice 
Best had, the other day, declared, with 
reference to a respectable individual who 
had given another two slaps in the face, 
tlmt the jury could not give more than a 
farthing damages* He would ask thp 
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noble lord, if the bench of magistrates 
intended that Mr. O’ Callaghan should be 
punished as be had been ; and he was sure 
the noble lord would reply in the negative. 
As therefore that gentleman had received 
a more severe punishment than the court 
intended, he did think that the right hon. 
gentleman was called upon to recommend 
the remission of the remaining term of his 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Peel said, the lion, gentleman 
ought to bear in mind, that, in the in- 
stance to which he hid adverted, the sen- 
tence, besides a month’s imprisonment, 
was a fine of 500/., and lo enter into re- 
cognizances to‘ the amount of 8,000/. to 
keep the peace for five^ years. The law 
was, that a person committing a misde- 
meanour, should be subjected to a certain 
punishment ; but it provided, that under 
special circumstances that punishment 
might be modified by the visiting magis- 
trates. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition of Luke Carlos O’Calla- 

GHAN, COMPLAINING OfIlL-TREATMENT 

IN THE Surrey County Gaol.] Mr. 
Ahercromhy stated, that he had to present 
a petition from the individual whose name 
had been so often alluded to in the course 
of. the late discussion; he meant Mr. 
O’Callaghan. The case of that gentleman 
had excited great public attention, and 
the only reason which he could hnd for 
its having done so was this— that when 
the public looked to the offence which 
Mr. O’Callaghan had committed, to the 
provocation which he had received, to the 
recommendation which the jury had given 
him for mercy, and to the treatment to 
which he had subsequently been subjected 
in consequence of his sentence, they saw 
that there was such a difference between 
the offence and the punishment, as com- 
pelled them to withhold their sympathy 
from the punishment, and to give it to 
the person on whom the punishment was 
indicted. The petition was, in his opinion, 
well deserving the attention of the House ; 
and he thought that tlie right hon. secre- 
tary, if he took it uhder his consideration, 
would see, that the petitioner had suffered 
a degree of punishment for the space of 
a week, which neither the noble chairman 
who passed the sentence, nor the bench 
who concurred in it, intended him to suffer. 
The hon. member then went into the par- 
ticulars of Mr. O’Callaghan’s case, read- 
ing them from the petition. After he had 


finished them, he called the attendoQtjttf 
the House to the fact, that Mr. 
ghan had been obliged to submit jto 
extraordinary treatment for a week, and 
that he had not ceased to suffer from It 
until his hon. friend (the member for 
Surrey L with a humanity that was highly 
creditable to him, had interposed his at,^ 
thority to put an end to it. He askri 
whether any person, looking at the pro^ 
vocation which Mr. O’ Callaghan had re^ 
ceived,*the offence he had committed 
and the condition of life in which be 
moved, would have subjected him to oil 
the severities which he had undergone 
It had been said, that the bench, in past- 
ing sentence on^Mr. O’Callaghan, had 
taken the recommendation of . the jugr 
into their consideration : but, in reply ip 
that assertion, he askqd, whether ,the 
bench would have passed the Sentence 
which it had' done, supposing they had 
known the different aggravations which it 
was to receive from the gaol regulations ? 
Looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, he thought that strong grounds were 
laid for the interference of the Hoqse, 
and for its calling on the right bon. secre- 
tary to recommend the petitioner (o the 
mercy of his majest 3 \ The petition did 
not so much apply to the sufferings qf tl^ 
petitioner as it called upon the House tp 
prevent similar severities from being in- 
flicted on others. 

Lord Eastnor assured the House, that 
he never undertook a more painful duty 
in his life, than that of presiding at the 
late quarter sessions for the county qf 
Surrey. He undertook it not from any 
wish of his own, but at the request of hfs 
hon. friend the member for the county, in 
order to give the magistrates time toseleqt 
a proper successor to their late worthy 
chairman, Mr. Harrison. Hecouldassure 
them that he had given his best attention 
to this case, and that the rest of the bench 
had done so too. They did not wish to 
do any thing harsh, but they thought that 
they were bound by their sentence to 
mark their opinion of the assault which 
had been committed. He did feel that 
without a strong case, it was impro- 
per to allude in that House to what oc- 
curred before the judicial tribunals of the 
country; but, after what had fallen on the 
present occasion from hon. members, he 
felt himself bound to state, that the pro- 
vocation which Mr. O’ Callaghan received 
did not appear to be such as warranted 
the assault he had made on the proaecutor* 
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He did ndt feel it necessary to say diore 
nMn that part of the subject. If he had 
i&i the sentence to be harsh, he certainly 
riiould not ha^re passed it ; but he did not 
feel it to be harsh at the time, and upon 
the reflecUon which he had since given to 
tt be was confirmed in the opinion that he 
had done nothing more than his duty, 
^ere were, it was true, facts stated by 
ibe learned counsel for the defence, whicn 
if they had been proved. #ould have 
fermeu a provocation sufficient td justify 
tne assault ; but. so far were those facts 
from being proved, that there was even 
Evidence on the other side to negative 
their existence. A defence, which added 
insult to injury, was copsidered by the 
bench aS' an aggravation of the original 
offence. 

Mr. Maberfy trusted, that as there 
Was to ))e a meeting of the Surrey magis- 
trates to-morrow, they would resolve to 
appeal to the right hon. secretary to shor- 
ten the duration of captain O’ Callaghan’s 
imprisonment, in consequence of the ag- 
gravation it had received from the very 
naird discipline which they had ipposed 
upon the prison. For the honour of 
Surrey, he hoped that nobody would in 
future suffer in any of the county gaols 
a greater punishment than that to which 
the bench intended to consign him. 

Lord Easlnor said, he was anxious to 
make one observation which had before 
escaped liim. He was not, when the 
sentence was passed on this gentleman, 
aware of the precise nature of the prison 
regulations; and when he was told of the 
prwations to which Mr. O’ Callaghan had 
i^en subjected*, he doubted the statement, 
and said, that there must be some mistake. 
He, however, learnt, tliat the statement 
was true. He was afterwards informed, 
that those restrictions were removed, and 
every fair and reasonable indulgence given, 
and he was glad of it. 

The Petition was ordered to be printed. 
It was as follows : — 

<< The humble Petition of Luke Carlos 

O’ Callaghan, a prisoner now con- 
fined in the Surrey Gaol. 

Humbly showeth — That your Peti- 
tioner was on Monday the I4>th instant 
tried at the quarter sessions for the county 
of Surrey, for an assault on the rev, James 
Saurin; that on the trial it appeared that 
your petitioner had some ladies under his 
protection, and that it was in resenting 
what he conceived to bci and what he 


still believes to have been, a wanton 
insult to those ladies by the prosecutor, 
that your petitioner committed the act 
which the jury on the trial found to be 
a breach of the peace. 

“ That the jury, impressed with the 
feeling that the conduct of the prosecutor 
hadprovoked the assault, did, in pronounc- 
ing your petitioner guilty, strongly re- 
commend him to the mercy of the court ; 
but that, notwithstanding such recommen- 
dation. the court sentenced him to an im- 
prisonment of one month in the . county 
gaol, and to pay a fine of SO/. 

<< That from the time of his imprison- 
ment your petitioner was limited (with 
the exception of part of one day) to the 
county allowance of course brown bread 
and water; that though he repeatedly 
asked permission to provide himself at his 
own expense, such permission was con- 
stantly refused by order of the visiting 
justices. Your petitioner was, during the 
above time confined for 12 hours in each 
day in a solitary cell, 8 feet 6 by 6 feet 4, 
having no other sleeping place than a 
mattress spread on a plank 20 inches and 
a half wide, with a covering of two rugs 
and exposed in this situation to the damp 
night air. there being no glass within the 
iron grating of his cell ; that in the day- 
time he ki confined to a court about eight 
yards by six ; that in the sitting or day- 
room there is neither table or chair, or 
any resting place except a narrow bench 
close to the wall. 

“ That your petitioner has been preven- 
ted from holding any communication with 
the friends who visited him in prison, 
except through two iron gratings, placed 
several feet apart, exposed to the inclenv- 
ency of the weather, and liable to have 
all that passed between them heard by the 
surrounding prisoners. That your peti- 
tioner was, during this time, not allowed 
even permission to receive or read a 
newspaper. 

That notwithstanding that your petk* 
tioner memorialed first the magistrates, in 
court of quarter sessions, and afterwards 
the visiting justices, stating his case, and 
praying for redress, ’your petitioner re- 
ceived no relief from either source ; and 
that he continued to be treated (as he 
respectfully submits) more like a felon, 
than a mere misdemeanant, up to Monday 
the 21st, when, by the humane interposi* 
tion of Mr. Denison, a member of- your 
honourable House (and one of the visiting 
justices), some relaxation took place ia 
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the severity of your petitioner’s treatment 
but that he is stiJI subjected to many re- 
strictions and privations, not called for, 
as he humbly submits, by the nature of 
his case. 

“ That your petitioner has transmitted 
a memorial to the right hon. the secretary 
of state for the Home Department, stating 
the nature of his sufferings, and imploring 
a remission of his sentence. 

That this memorial was accompanied 
by one from the jury who tried your 
petitioner, in which the^ earnestly recom- 
mended your petitioner to the mercy 
of the Crown, on the ground of the pro- 
vocation given by the prosecutor. 

“ That your petitioner has every con- 
fidence that the humane disposition of the 
right hon. secretary of state for the Horne 
Department will lead him to give to your 
petitioner the most merciful consideration; 
but yourpetitioner, believing that, as faith* 
fill guardians of the public liberty, your 
honourable House will feel disposed to give 
effect to the prayer of one in whose case 
that liberty has been violated, most hum- 
bly implores, 

“ That your honourable House, taking 
all the circumstances of his case intp con- 
sideration, may be pleased to support the 
prayer of your petitioner’s memorial in 
such a manner as to your honourable 
House shall seem proper. 

Your petitioner further most humbly 
begs, that your honourable House may 
be pleased to institute an inquiry into the 
conduct of the visiting justices with 
respect to your petitioner’s treatment, and 
also into the manner in which prisoners 
generally are treated in the Surrey gaol 
in order that timely steps may be taken 
to remedy such abuses as those under 
which he row suffers. And your petition- 
er, as in duty bound, will ever pray.’* 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday y June 25. 

The Speaker’s Speech to theKing.] 
At half past two o’clock, his Majesty, 
accompanied by the great officers of state, 
entered the House, and being seated on 
the throne, the Usher of the Black Rod, 
was directed to summon the Commons to 
attend his Majesty. In a few minutes 
the Speaker appeared at the bar, accom- 
panied by about sixty members. 

The Speaker then delivered the follow- 
ing speech 
VOL. XI. 


King. June25, 1824. 

“ May it please your Majesty— We,, 
your Majesty’s faithful Commons of the 
IJni^d Kingdom of Great Britain an4; 
Ireland, attervd your Majesty with our 
concluding bill of supply. 

It was indeed gratifying to us to learh 
from you» Majesty, at the commencement 
of the session, that the agricultural in- 
terest, so deeply important as it is to our 
national prosperity, but to which parlia* 
ment could, at Ikny time have afforded but 
very partial and imperfect relief, was" 
gradually recovering front the depr^ssibn 
under which it iiad so grievous! j^^laboured ; 
and we confidently hope, that that improve- 
ment will be the more substantial and the 
more satisfactory, because it has continued" 
and still continues. 

“ Equally gratifying to us, Sife, was 
your Majesty’s declaration, that tradu 
and commerce were extending themselves ’ 
both at home and abroad; that increased 
activity pervaded almost all branches of 
manufactures ; and that the growth of the 
revenue had been such as not only to sus- 
tain public credit, but, after providing 
adequately for the services of the year, tp 
leave such a surplus as might be most 
satisfactorily applied to the reduction 
of some parts of our system of taxation. 

“ •Sire, we did not hesitate to make 
ample provision for the augmentation of 
our establishments by sea and land, ren- 
dered necessary by ^the distribution of your 
Majesty's naval force and the strength- 
ening of your Majesty’s garrisons in the 
West- In dies. 

“ Sire, after providing for the services 
of the year, it was a most acceptable duty 
imposed upon us, to consider jn what man- 
ner the reduction of. such parts of our 
taxation could be effected as would be 
best calculated to infuse fresh life and 
vigour into important branches of the na- 
tional industry. 

“ Sire, two courses were obviously 
open to our consideration — the vcductioo. 
01 direct taxation, or the disencumbering 
the trade of the country of those restraints 
and impediments whicji are so utterly 
inconsistent with every enlarged and en- 
lightened principle of trade, and which 
nothing but the exigencies of the state, or 
the infancy of trade, could at any time 
either recommend or justify.. 

« Sire, the latter alternative was adopt- 
ed by your Majesty’s faithful Commons ; 
the field, however, was large before us, 
and to our exertions there was obviously 
this limit— the extent to which the re? 

5 D 
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4renu0 would dlow uf the immediate sacri- 
fice, and the consideration that it would 
neither be practicable, nor, if practicable, 
would it be attviseable, too roughly and 
too precipitately to break down a system, 
which, hdWeVer faulty, had been the 
growth of ages, and on the existence of 
whicli so iminense a capital had been in- 
Tested. 

** Sire, so far, then, as oyr means would 
admit, and so far as a due attention to the 
difficulty and delicacy of this alteration of 
system would allow, wc have effected as 
we confidently hope, a vast and perma- 
nent advantage to the nation. 

** Sire, in considering the state of Ire- 
fand, we have felt it, however painfully 
and rejuctantly, our imperative duty to 
concur" in the enactment for another year 
of the Insurrection act — not, Sire, deluding 
ourselves with the vain hope and expecta- 
tion that such a measure would cure the 
evils or remedy the grievances with which 
the disturbed districts of that country are 
so unfortunately distracted — not, Sire, 
concealing from ourselves, the harshness 
of the enactment and the severity of the 
penalties, or the total inaptness of the law 
Itself to the first and fundamental prin- 
ciples of the British constitution — much 
less, Sire, contemplating that such a'^mea- 
sure could at any time be proposed as a 
permanent law for Ireland ; but, deeply 
impressed as we are with the emergency 
of the moment, conhdent that the exis- 
tence of such a law has restrained the | 
excess of outrage, and believing that it ; 
has operated as a protection to the inno- 1 
cent, and even as mercy to the guilty, we 
have felt, Siv^e, that the magnitude of the 
evil, and the experience of the efficacy 
of this law to mitigate in some degree the 
extent of that evil, call for and justify its 
temporary re-enactment. 

« Sire, it would ill become me to enter 
into detail on the various other subjects 
which have engrossed our attention ; but I 
may be permitted to express a perfect con- 
viction, that your Majesty's faithful Com- 
mons, by their anxious deliberations to 
effect whatever may conduce to the per- 
manent interests of the nation, have enti- 
tled themselves to the gracious appro- 
bation of your Majesty, and to the full 
and entire confidence of the public." 

The King’s Speech at the close 
OP THE StessiON.] The royal assent was 
then given to sundry bills, after which his 
Majesty delivered the following speech : 


, The Kings Speech [1508 

^ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I cannot close this session of parlia- 
ment, without returning to you my warm- 
est acknowledgments for the diligence 
and assiduity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the several objects of public 
interest that have been submitted to your 
consideration. 

« I deeply regret the painful necessity 
under which you have found, yourselves 
of renewing, for a further period, measures 
of extraordinary precaution in Ireland. 

1 entirely approve of the inquiries 
which you have thought proper to institute 
as to the nature and extent of the evils 
unhappily existing in the disturbed dis- 
tricts of that country, and I have no doubt 
that you will see the expediency of pur- 
suing your inquiries in another session. 

I continue to receive from all foreign 
powers tlie strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country, 
and you may rely on my endeavours being 
invariably directed to the maintenance of 
general peace, and to the protection of the 
interests and extension of the commerce 
of my subjects. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“ I thank you for the supplies which 
you have provided for the service of the 
present year, and especially for the grants 
which you have so liberally made in fur- 
therance of the interests of religion, and 
in support of the splendor of the Crown. 

“ I am fully sensible of the advantages 
which may be expected to arise from the 
relief you have afforded to some of the 
most important branches of the national 
industry. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

<< I have the greatest satisfaction in 
repeating to you my congratulations upon 
the general and increasing prosperity of 
the country. 

I am persuaded that you will carry 
with you into your respective counties the 
same spirit of harmony which has distin- 
guished your deliberations during tha 
present session ; and that you will cultivate 
among all classes of my subjects those 
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feelings of content and attachment to the kingdom liolde among tlie natioiit of ibi 
Constitution, upon the continuance and world.” 

diffusion of which, under Providence, ^er which, , the Lord-Cii«iceUor by 
mainly depends, not only individual hap- his Majesty’s command, prorogu^ die 
piness, but the high station which this parliament to the 2ith of August. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS, 

FOR THE YEAR ENDED 5th JANUARY, 1824. 

CLASS. 

!• - — Public Income. 

II. - • - Public Expenditure. 

III. • • • Consolidated Fund. 

IV. - - - Public Funded Debt. 

V. - - - Unfunded Debt. 

VI. • - « Disposition of Grants. 

VII. - - • Arrears and Balances. 

VIII. - - - Trade and Navigation. 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS; 


No. L— -An Account of the Ordinary Revenues and Extraordinary Resources, 

Ireland, for the Year 


HEADS OF REVENUE. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes, under the Management of the Commis- 
sioners of Taxes 

Post Office 

One Shilling in the Pound, and Sixpence in the 
Pound on Pensions and Salaries, and Four 

Shillings in the Pound on Pensions 

Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars . . 

Crown I^ds 

Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Re- 
venue 

Lottery; Surplus produce after Payment of 

Prizes 

Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices .... 
Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, Treasury 
Fees, and Hospital Fees 

Totals of Ordinary Revenues 


GROSS RECEIPT. 




RenaymenU. Allowancfi, 

UiifCounti, Drawbacks, 

and Bounties of the 
iatureof Drawbacks, drC. 


NETT RECEIPT 
wllhin the Year, after 
deductioK 
REPAYMENTS, Sc. 


d. 




S. 


d. 




s. d. 


15,504,869 2 3} 
29,308,986 17 
7,216,373 3 104 


1.547,873 11 4i 
2,370,603 8 II 4 
232,242 10 104 


13,956,995 

26,9;i8,383 

6,984,130 


10 114 

8 4 
13 0* 


6,595,820 2 5| 
2,154,294 17 111 


8,485 5 41 6,587,334 17 H 
82,791 17 74 2,071,503 0 4 


63,243 14 21 
64,593 14 . 1 
312,336 11 91 

7,283 15 4 

27,400 0 0 
39,718 17 4 

10,208 13 0| 


61,305,129 9 8f 


63,243 

14 

21 

64,593 

14 

1 

312,336 

11 

9i 

7,283 

15 

4 

27,400 

0 

0 

3.9,718 

17 

4 

10,208 

13 

Oi 

57,063,132 

15 

61 


4,241,996 14 2 


<S^ti)er Hutiources. 


Amount of«Saving on the Third Class of the 

Civil List 

Money brought from the Civil List on account 

of the Clerk of the Hanaper 

Money received in repayment of the^Loan raised 
for the service of the Emperor of Germany, 

per Acts 35 and 37 Geo. 3 

Money received from the East India Company, 
on account of Retired Pay, Pensions, &c. of 
his Majesty’s Forces serving in the East In- 
dies, per Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 71 

From the Commissionei's for the Issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills, per Act 57 Geo. 3, c. 34, for 

the Employment of the Poor 

Money received from the Trustees of Naval and 
Military Pensions, after deducting 175,000/. 
included in the remains in the Exchequer, on 

the 5tb JanuaiT 1823 

Money received from the Bank of England, to 
pay Interest on 1,050,000/. advanced in Ex- 
chequer Bills to the Trustees of Naval and 

Military Pensions 

From several County Treasurers, and others in 
Ireland, on account of Advances made by the 
Treasury, for improving Post Roads, for build- 
ing Gaols, for the Police, for Public Works, 

employment of the Poor, &c 

Imprest Monies, repaid by sundry Public Ac- 
fountants, and other Monies paid to the Public 


U,018 19 21 
7,218 2 7| 

766,666 13 4 

90,000 0 0 
116,733 15 5 

4,675,000 0 0 

10,719 0 0 

114,982 5 61 
379,047 6 101 


11,018 19 21 
7,218 2 7} 

766,666 13 4 

90,000 0 0 
116,733 15 5 

4,675,000 0 0 

10,719 0 0 

114,982 5 61 
379,047 S 101 


Totals, exclusive of Loans 
Loans 

ToTAia of the Public Income of the United 


18 Bt 

9,400,000 0 0 


4 , 341,996 14 2 


63,234,518 18 61 
2,400,000 0 0 


Kingdom, including Loans 


69,876,515 12 81 


4,241,996 14 2 


65,634,518 18 Gf 


Whitehall Treasury Chambers, 
11th March, 1824. 






CLASS L— PUBLIC INCOME, 


[iii 


constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of Gheat Britain and 
ended 5lh January, 1824'. 



■■ 

PAYMENTS 
into (he 
EXCHEQUER. 

BALANCES and BILLS 
outltanding 
on 5ib January, 1824. 

-TOTAL DISCHARGE 
of the 
INCOMB. 

Rate per cent, 
for which the 
GroM Receipt 
waa collected. 

of. s. 

m 


s, d. 

£. 

t* 

d. 

£> 

s. 

d. 

£. s. 

d. 

£. *. 

d. 

14, 264, 2.52 10 

7i 

2,396,601 

1 7 

11,498,762 

12 

101 

368,888 

16 

2j 


7i 

10 2 

3 

28;620;941 8 

• li 

1,839,915 

12 9^ 

25,342,828 

1 

lOJ 

1,438,197 

13 

5j 


li 

4 11 

8 

7,461,453 18 

3i 

198,534 

5 9^ 

6,801,950 

0 


460,969 

12 

H 

7,461,453 18 

3i 

2 15 

0 

6,863,944 4 

5| 

409.563 16 V.1 

6,206,927 

8 

SI 

247.452 

19 

3 

6,863,944 4 

Si 

5 12 

9 

2,292,358 19 

H 

615,981 

6 llj 

1,462,692 

6 

2 

213,685 

6 

21 

2,292,358 19 

H 

26 8 

4 

66,478 11 

7i 

1,554 

/ 

4 10 

61,358 

7 

3i 

3,565 

19 

6 

66,478 a 

n 

2 9 

2 

64,695 1 

11 

10,800 

9 1 

53,880 

0 

0 

14 

12 10 

64,696 1 

11 

16 14 

5 

34i;256 5 

6i 

263,580 15 5 

966 

13 

4 

76,708 

16 

91 

341,256 5 

61 

14 5 

3 

10,312 17 

7i 

3,470 11 9 

4,274 

4 

11 

2568 

0 114 

10,312 17 

7i 

20 3 11 

27,400 0 

0 

2,590 17 0 

24,809 

3 

0 





D 

7 6 

0 

39,718 17 

4 

- 

- 

39,718 

17 

4 

- 

- 


1 39,718 17 

4 

— 


10,208 13 


- 

- 

10,208 

13 

01 

- 

- 



0} 

— 


60,063,021 7 Ilf 

5,742,593 

1 8 

51,508,376 

9 

0 

2,812,051 

17 

31 

60,063,021 7 U} 

6 13 11 

11,018 19 

21 



11,018 

19 

25 

. 



11,018 19 

21 

mmm 


7,218 2 

71 

- 

- 

7,218 

2 

7? 

- 

- 


7,218 2 

7i 

- 


766,666 J3 

4 

- 


766,666 13 

4 

• 

- 


766,666 13 

4 

— 


90,000 0 

0 

- 

- 

90,000 

0 

0 

- 





- 


116,733 15 

5 

- 

- 

116,733 

15 

5 

- 

- 


116,733 15 

5 

• 

- 


4,675,000 0 


- 

- 

4,675,000 

0 

0 

- 

- 



1 

— 


10,719 0 


- 

- 

10,719 


0 

- 

- 


10,719 0 




117,351 7 

11 


. 

108,219 

1 11^ 

9,133 

5 

24 

117,351 7 

11 



379,047 6 lOi 

- 

- 

379,047 

6 104 

- 

- 


379,047 6 104 

- 


66,236,776 12 

6| 

5,742,593 

1 8 

57.672,999 

8 

4| 

2,821,184 

2 

V 

56,230,776 12 


p». 


2,400,000 0 

0 

» 

• 

2,400,000 

0 

0 

- 

- 


2,400,000 0 

0 

— 


68,636,776 12 

6| 

5,742,593 

1 8 

(0,072,999 

8 

4j 

2,821,184 

2 

6 

$8,636,776 12 

6j 



J. C. mRHJES. 















iv] 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS 



No. IL— An Account of the Oedinabt Revenues and Extbaordinary 

the Year ended 







CLASS I.-PUBLIC INCOME. 




Resources, constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of Great Britain, for 
5th January, 1824. 


TOTAL INCOME, 
including 
BALANCES 

outstanding ffth Jan# 1823. 


Charges of Collection and 
other Payments 
out of the Income, in Its 

Progress to t he Exchequer. 


PAYMENTS 
into the 
EXCHEQUER. 


£. S, d. 


£. S. d. 


£. s. 


BALANCES and BILLS 
outstanding 
on 5th January, 1824. 


d. 


£. s. d. 


TOTAL niSCHARGE 
of the 
INCOME. 


Rate per cent, 
for which the 
Cross Receipt 
was collected. 


cf. 


£. 8 . d. 


12,524,446 6 11]^ 
26,851,015 16 8J 
6,857,008 3 9 i 


1,777,431 

1,539,488 

159,520 


12 7 
3 •4}! 
2 0 


10,406,437 

23.956,467 

6,362,620 


19 

10 

5 


340,576 
1,. 355, 060 
334,867 


14 7i 
3 Oi 
16 6i 


12,524,446 

26,851,015 

6,857,008 


6 

16 

3 


lU 

m 


8 3 4 
4 0 0 
2 7 6 


6,805,080 14 11} 
2,075,628 17 10 


369.331 15 11} 6.188,871 4 1} 
520,320 3 9} 1,387,000 0 0 


246,877 14 lOi 6,805.080 14 llj 
168,308 14 0 2,075,628 17 10 


5 1 4 
24 1 9 


66,478 11 7} 
64,695 1 11 
341,256 5 6]i 


1,554 4 10 
10,800 9 1 
263,580 15 5 


61,358 7 3.} 
53,880 0 0 
966 13 4 


3,565 

14 

76,708 


19 6 
12 10 
16 9i 


66,478 11 7} 
64,695 1 11 
341,256 5 64 


2 9 2 
16 14 5 
14 5 3 


10,312 17 7} 
27,400 0 0 
39,718 17 4 


3.470 11 9 
2,590 17 0 


4,274 4 11 
24,809 3 0 
39,718 17 4 


2,568 0 11} 


55,663,041 14 4 


4,648,088 15 10}48,486,404 5 4} 


2,528,548 13 1 


10312 17 
27,400 0 
39,718 17 


55.663,041 14 


7} 20 3 11 
0 7 6 0 
4 . 


4 


5 13 9 


11,018 19 2J 
7,218 2 7} 


11,018 19 24 
7,218 2 7} 


11,018 19 24 
7,218 2 7} 


766,666 13 4 


766,666 13 4 


766,666 13 4 


90,000 0 0 

116,733 15 5 

4,675,000 0 0 

10,719 0 0 

310,110 4 7}] 


61,650.508 9 6 
2,250,000 0 0 


63,900,508 9 6 


4.648,088 15 10} 


90,000 0 0 

116,733 15 5 

4,675,000 0 0 

10,719 0 0 

310,110 4 7i| 


4,648,088 15 10i|54, 473.871 0 6}| 
2.250,000 0 0 


56 , 723,871 0 6 } 


2,528,548 13 


2,528348 13 1 


90,000 0 0 

116,733 15 5 

4,675,000 0 0 

10,719 0 0 

310,110 4 7i| 


61,650.508 9 6 
2,250,000 0 0 


63,900,508 9 6 


e. MERRIES. 










FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 




No, HI. — An Account of tho Oadinary Revenues and Extraordinary 

ended 5th 


HEADS OF KEVENUE. 


<2H^inat8 l^tcbenueE. 


Customs , 


Tsies 
Post Office , 


Fees, and Hospital Fees 

Totae of Ordinal^ Revenues , 


Stesourers. 

From the Provost and Fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, on account of Advances made by the 
Treasury for completing the North Square of 
the said.College, per Act 54 Geo. 3, c. 167 . 


^On Account of Advances made by the 
Treasury for improving Post Roads in 
Ireland, under Act 45 Geo. 3, c. 43 . . 
On Account of Advances made by the 
Treasury for building Gaols, under Act 

50 Geo. 3, c. 103 

On Account of Advances made by the 
Treasury, for Police in proclaimed Dis- 
1 tricts, under Acts 54 Geo. 3, c. 131, 

’ggt and 3 Geo. 4, c. 103 

* On Account of Advances made by the 
Treasury for Public Works and Em- 
ployment of the Poor, under Acts 57 
Geo. 3, c. 34 & 124, and 3 Geo. 4, 

c. 112 

Imprest Monies repaid by sundry Public Ac- 
countants, and other Monies paid to the Publicl 




H .. 

ts 

o 


> 

I 


Totaus, exclusive of Loans . 


Loans . 


Totals of the Public Income of Ireland, | 
including Loans 


GBOSS RECEIPT. 

Reyaymcnlt, Drawback!, 
DitcQunU, Ac. 

NETT RECEIPT 
within the Yeir, after 
deducting 
REPAYMCNTB, Ac. 

£. A. rf. 

A. d. 

s. d. 

1,918,455 12 2 

220,164 19 9 

1,698,290 12 5 

1.740,960 6 3j 

46,117 8 10 

1,695,842 17 5f 

496,441 3 8 

8,548 1 Oj 

486,893 2 7} 

64,624 1 2j 

1.916 6 S’i 

52,607 14 5| 

188,826 6 8 

18,078 6 4j 

170,748 1 3| 

1 10,208 13 OJ 


10,208 13 Oj 

4,408.416 3 OJ 

293,825 1 8j 

4,114,691 1 4i 

1,107 13 101 


1,107 13 \0i 

19,676 6 71 

- 

19,676 6 7i 

24,101 4 3 

- 

24,101 4 3 

60,472 12 8 


60,472 12 8 

9,724 8 li 

- . - 

9,724 8 li- 

68,937 2 3 


68,937 2 3 

4,592,335 10 9^ 

293,825 1 

4,298,610 9 Ij 


- . - 


4,742,335 10 9i 

293,825 1 84 

4,448,610 9 Ij 


Whitehall, Treasury fharnberSi ? 
ll tb March, 1824. f 







CLASS I.-PUBLIC INCOME. Cvn 


Resources, constituting the PUBLIC INCOME of Ireland, for the Year 
January, 182L 


TOTAI, INCOME, 
including 
BALANCES 

outstanding Hh Jan. 1823 

Charges of Collertion, and 
other Payments • 
out of the liteome, in its 

ProgrcMtO the Exchequer 

PAYMBim 
into the 
EXCHEQUER. 

BALANCES and BILIA 
outstanding 
on 5th January, 1834. 

TOTAL DISCHARGE 
of the 

INCOME. 

Rate per cent, 
for which the 
GnwaRecetjrt 
waa^lected. 

£. s. d. 

s. d. 

£. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£.t. d. 

1,739,806 3 8] 

619,169 9 0 

1,092,324 13 1 

28^312 1 71 

1,739,806 3 81 

23 17 9 

1,769,926 11 4| 

300,427 9 4| 


83,137 10 5i 

1,769,926 11 41 

13 10 0 

604,446 14 6 

39,014 3 9i 

439,329 16 1} 

126,101 15 7 

604,445 14 6| 

7 17 6 

58,863 9 6 

40.232 0 6j 

18,066 4 7j 

676 4 4| 

58,863 9 6 

73 16 9 

216,730 1 6 

96,661 3 2 

75,692 6 2 

45,376 12 2 

216,730 1 6 

60 13 3 

10,208 13 OJ 




10,208 13 0} 

— 

4,399,979 13 7* 

1,094,604 6 9} 

3,021,972 3 7} 

283,503 4 2} 

4,399,979 13 7i 

19 13 10 

1,107 13 lOi 


1,107 13 lOf 


1,107 13 101 


19,576 6 7i 

- 

19,576 6 7i 

- 

19,576 6 71 

• 

— 

26,470 5 lOJ 


18,697 16 2J 

7,772 10 7{ 

26,470 5 101 

— 

60,472 12 8 

- 

59,112 18 14 

1.359 14 6f 

60,472 12 8 

1 

9,724 8 If 

« • • 

9,724 8 IJ 

• • - 

9,724 8 Ij 


68,937 2 3 

• 

68,937 2 3 

. 

68,937 2 3 

— 

4,586,268 3 OT 

1,094.504 5 9i 

3,199,128 7 10 

292,636 9 41 

4,586,268 3 Of 

— 


- 

166,000 0 0 

. . 

150,000 0 0 

— 

4,736,268 3 0{| 

1,094,504 6 9} 

3,349,128 7 10 

292,635 9 4f 

4,736,268 3 Oj 

— 


J. C. HERBIES. 




















FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. I. — An Account of the TOTAL INCOME of the Revenue of Great Bri- 
Repayments, Allowances^ Discounts^ Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature 
D ITU RE of the United Kingdom, exclusive of the Sums ap- 


HEADS OF tCVENUE, 


ORDINARY REVENUES. 

Balances and Bills Outstanding on the 5th January 1823 

Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

l^xes 

Post Office 


NETT RECEIPT, 
ai Stated in Account of 
Public Income. 



One Shining and Sixpenny Duty on Pensions and Salaries, and 

Four Shillings in the Pound on Pensions 

Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars 

Crown Lands 

Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue 

Surplus Produce of Lottery, after Payment of Lottery Prizes, &c. 

Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices 

Poundage Fees, Mis Fees, Casualties, Treasury Fees, and 
Hospital Fees 


£. s. 

13,956,995 10 
26,938,383 8 
6,984,130 13 
17 

2,071,503 0 

63,243 14 
64,593 14 
312,336 11 
7,283 15 
27,400 0 
39,718 17 
I 

10,208 13 


d. £. s. d. 

2,999,888 12 5 

lU 

4 

Oi 

H 


Deduct Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th January, 1824.. 

'Total Ordinary Revenues 

OTHER RESOURCES. 

Balances outstanding on the 5th January, 1823 

The Amount of Savings on the 3rd Class of the Civil List .... 
Money brought from Civil List, on account of the Clerk of the 

Hanaper 

Money received in repayment of the Loan raised for the ser- 
vice of the Emperor of Germany, per Acts 35 & 37 Geo. 3 .. 
By the East India Company, on account of Retired Pay, Pen- 
sions, &c. of his Majesty’s Forces, serving in the East 

Indies, per Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 71 

By the Trustees of Military and Naval Pensions, after deduct- 
ing 175,000/., included in the remains in the Exchequer, on 

the 5th JanuaiT, 1823 

By the Bank of England, to pay Interest on 1,050,000/., ad- 
vanced in Exchequer Bills to the Trustees of Military and 

Naval Pensions 

By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills for Public 

Works 

Money repaid in Ireland, on account of Advances from the 
Consolidated Fund, under various Acts, for Public Improve- 
ments 

Imprest and other Monies paid into the Exchequer 


Deduct Balances outstanding on 5th January, 1824. . . . 


: 57,063,132 15 6J 

60,063,021 7 lU 
2,812,051 17 3^ 

57,250,969 10 8 


2^69 

1 


11,018 

19 

4 

7,218 

2 

7i 

766,666 

13 

4 

90,000 

0 

0 

4,675,000 

0 

0 

10,719 

0 

0 

116,733 

15 

5 

114,982 

5 

61 

379,047 

6 lOJ 

6,173,755 

4 

7 

9,132 

5 

21 


Balances, Sec, in the hands of Receivers, &c- on 5th Jan. 1823. 
Ditto Ditto 


5th January, 1824. .1 2,812,051 17 
Ditto .. 9,132 5 


Balances less in 1824 than in 1823 

Surplus Income paid into the Exchequer, over Expenditure issued thereout 


6,164,622 19 4J 
63,415,592 10 0| 


2,999,888 12 5 
2,369 1 7i 


3,002,257 14 01 
2,821,184 2 6 


181,073 11 61 

.... 6,710,984 10 51 


Actual Excess of Income over Expenditure .....I 6,529,910 18 111 









CLASS II.— PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. [ix* 

TAIN and Ireland, in the Year ended 5th January, 1824*, after deducting the 
of Drawbacks ; together with an Account of the PUBLIC EXPEN- 
plied to the Reduction of the National Debt within the same period. 


PAYMENTS OUT OF THE INCOME 
in its progress to the Exchequer : 


£• s. d, 

4,10.5,182 7 U 

1 AIO lii 


Charges^ of Collection 4,10.5,182 7 1 

Other Payments 1,6.'17,410 14 6; 

• Total Payments out of the Income, prior to the 
Payments into the Exchequer 


5,742>i93 1 8 


PAYMENTS OUT OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Dividends, Interest, and Management of the Public Funded 
Debt, four Quarters to 10th October 1823, exclusive of 
7,407,325/. 0,v. 10^/. issued to the Commissioners for the 

Reduction of the National Debt 28,084,784 

Interest on I'xchequer Bills and Irish Treasury Bills, exclusive 
of 75,000/. Sinking Fund 1,131,121 

Issued to the Trustees of Military and Naval Pensions, &c. per 

Act 2 Geo. 4, c. 51 2,507,130 

Ditto - - Bank of England, per Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 22 2.92,870 

Civil List - ^ - four Quarters to .5th January 1824 . . 1,057,000 

Pensions charged by Act of Parliament on Consolidated Fund, 

four Quarters to 10th October 1823 377,776 

Salaries and allowances 70,873 ! 

Olheers of Courts of Justice 97,459 

Expenses of the Mint 14,746 

Bounties. 2,956 ] 

Miscellaneous 214,735 1 

Ditto - Ireland 305,2.57 1 

Army 7,351,991 1 

Navy 5,4.58,151 

Navy Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, to pay Out-Pensioners 155,000 

Orduanee 1,364,328 

Miscellaneous 1,953,366 

Money paid to the Bank of England, more than received from 

them, on account of IJmrlaimed Dividends 52,720 

By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills, per Act 

57 Geo. 3, c. .34 & 124, for einployinent of the Poor 165,200 

Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public 

Works 304,.544 I 


-29,21.5,906 12 5 


2,800,000 0 0 


* Total 

Surplus of Income paid into the Exchequer, over Expenditure i 
thereout 


2,140,806 I I 


16,282,837 6 9 \ 


- 522,464 17 8 

56,704,607 19 71 
6,710,984 10 51 
63,415,592 10 0| 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, i 
16th March, 1824. ( 


J. C\ JIERMIES, 


VOL. Xh^Appendix. 



FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 




No. II.— An Account of the Nett PUBLIC INCOME of the United Kingdom of 
the Expenditure thereout, defrayed hy the several Revenue Depart- 
exclusive of the Sums applied to the Redemption 


INCOME. 

Applicable to the 
Cunaoliilatird Fun.d 

Applicable to other 
Public Services. 

Income paid into 
the Exchequer. 


£. s, rf. 

£• d. 

£. ». d. 

Customs 

8,797,067 13 

2,701,694=19 7 

11,498,70B 12 10} 

Excise 

24, £33, 021 1 10^ 

809,807 0 0 

25,342,828 1 10} 

Stamps 

6,801,930 0 4J 

- - - 

6,801,950 0 4| 

Taxes under the management of the Corn* 
missioners of Taxes, including Arrears of 

^opertyTax 

Post Oflice 

6,202,990 18 6J 

1 .3,936 10 2* 

6.206,928 8 9} 
1,462,692 6 1} 

1,462,692 6 IJ 


One ShilMng and Sixpence Duty on Pen- 
sions and Salaries ; and Four Shillings 
in the Pound on Pensions 

61,358 7 3i 


61,358 7 3} 

Hackney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pedlars 

53,880 0 0 

- 

53,880 0 0 

Crown Lands 

966 13 4 

- 

966 13 4 

Small Branches of the King’s Hereditary 
Revenue 

4,274 4 11 


4,274 4 11 

Surplus Produce of Lottery, afterpayment 
ol Lottery Prizes 

- - - 

24,809 3 0 

24,809 3 0 

Surplus Fees, regulated Public Offices. . . . 

39,718 17 4 

- 

3.9,718 17 4 

Poundage Fees, Pells Fees, Casualties, 
Treasury Fees, and Hospital Fees .... 

10,208 13 OJ 


10,208 13 Oi 

Total Ordinary Revenue 

- 

- 

.11,508,376 8 llj 

The Amount of Savings on Third Class of 
the Civil List 

11,018 19 2i 


11,018 19 2i 

Money brought from Civil List, on account 
of the Clerk of the Hanaper 

7,218 2 7J 

> . . 

7,218 2 7^ 

Money received in repayment of the Loan 
raised for the Service of the Emperor of 
Germany, per Acts 35 and .37 Geo. 3 . . 

766,666 13 4 


766,666 13 4 

By the East India Coippany, on account of 
retired Pay, Pensions, Sec. of his Majesty ’s 
Forces serving in the East Indies, per 
* Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 71 


90,000 0 0 

90,000 0 0 

By the Trustees of Military and Naval 
Pensions, &c. after deducting 175,000/. 
included in the remains in the Exche- 
quer, on the 5th of January, 1823. 


4,675,000 0 0 

4,67.^>,000 0 0 

By the Bank of England, to pay Interest 
on 1,050,000/., advanced in Exchequer 
Bills to the Trustees of Military and 
Naval Pensions, &c 


10,719 0 0 

10,719 0 0 

By the Commissioners for issuing Exche- 
quer Bills for Public Works 


116,733 15 5 

116,733 15 5 

Money repaid in Ireland, on account of ad- 
vances from the CQnsolidated Fund, 
under various Acts for Public Improve- 

ments 

Imprest and other Monies paid into the 
Exchequer 

108,219 1 lU 

319,084 18 10| 

59,962 8 0 

108,219 1 III 

379,047 6 lOi 

Total paid into the Exchequer . . 

49,180,336 12 2 

8,492,662 16 2J 

57,672,999 8 4} 
€ 


\Vhite])all, Treasury Chambers, 
IGth March 1824. 







CLASS II.--PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended 5th January, 1824*, after abating 
inents, and of the Actual Issues or Payments within the same period, 
of Funded Debt, or for paying off Unfunded Debt. 



Dividends, Interest, and Manajjement of the Public Funded 
Debt, four quarters to JOth October 1823, exclusive of 
7,407,3251. 0.y. lOrf. issued to the Commissioners for the • £. 

Reduction of the National Debt 28,084,784 

Interest on Exchequer Bills and Irish Treasury Bills, exclusive 
of 75,000/. Sinking Fund 1,131,121 

Issued to the I'nistees of Military and Naval Pensions, &c. 

per Act 3 Geo. 4, c. 51 ... . 2,507,130 
Ditto - - Bank of England - - - 4 Geo. 4, c. 22. . . . 292,870 

Civil List, four quarters to 5th January 1824 1,057,000 


Nett Expenditure. 


£. s. fL 


29,215,90J5 12 5 


2,SO0,00l) 0 0 


I*ensions charged by Act of Parliament, 
upon Consolidated Fund, four quarters to 10th Oct. 1823 .. 


377.776 


Salaries and Allowances 
Officers of Courts of Justice 
Expenses of the Mint 
Bounties . - - - 


Miscellaneous Ditto 214,735 

Ditto - Ireland . _ - Ditto 3(f5,257 

Army 7,351,991 

Navy 5,458,15)» 

Navy Tieasurcr of Giccnwich Hospital to pay Out-Pensioners 155,000 


2,110,806 I 1 


Ordnance 


Miscellaneous . 


1,364,328 

1,953,366 


16,282,837 6 .9^ 
50,439,550 0 .'IJ 


Money paid to the Bank of England more than received from 

them on account of Unclaimed Dividends 52,720 6 11 

By the Commissioners for issuing Exchequer Bills, per Act 

57 Geo. 3, c. 34 & 124, for employment of the Poor 165,200 0 0 

Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public 
Works..:... 304,544 10 9 


Surplus^of Income paid into the Exchequer over Expenditure thereout . . . . 


522,464 17 8 

50,962,014 17 11 -I 
6,710,984 10 54 

57.672,999 8 4^ 


J. C. MERRIES. 






xii] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


No. IIL— An Account of the Balance of PUBLIC MONEY remaining in the 
to the Funded or Unfunded Debt, in the Year ended 5th January, 
or for paying off the Unfunded Debt, within the same period ; and 


{Balances in the Exchequer on 5th January, 1823« 


Do. - to the account of the Trustees of Military and Naval 
Pensions, towards Payments becoming due from them' 
on 15th January, 1823 


MONEY RAISED 

In the Year ended 5th January, 1824, by the creation of 
Funded or Unfunded Dcbt.^ 


FUNDED DEBT : 

Contributions to Loan, per Act 3 Geo. 4, 

c. 73 

Do. - • Ireland - • Do... 


UNFUNDED D^BT: 

Exchequer Bills issued per Act 3 Geo. 4. 

c. 122.1 


£. s. d. 
2,250,000 0 0 
150,000 0 0 


Do. - - . 
Do. - - . 
Do. Public Works, 


4—4 

— 100 

57 Geo. 3, 
C.34&124 


Do. - Do, - - 3Geo. 4, c. 86 
Do. - Do. *< - 58 Geo. 3, c. 45 


6,492,900 0 0 
20,000,000 0 0 
7,633,600 0 0 

63,550 0 0 
101,650 0 0 
202,900 0 0 


£. d. 

7,797,020 4 9 | 

175,000 0 0 


«. d. 


7,972,020 4 9 


2,400,000 0 0 


34,494,600 0 0 


* 36,894,600 0 0 
Total 44,866,620 4 9 


Surplus of Income paid into the Exchequer, over Expenditure! 
thereout • 


6,710,984 10 5^ 
161,577,604 16 2J 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
16th March 1824. 



CLASS IL-P UBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


Exchequer on the 5th January, 1823; the amount of Money raised by additions 
1824<; the Money applied towards the Redemption of the Funded, 
the Money remaining in the Exchequer on the 5th January, 1824*. 



J. C HBRRIES. 



FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


JSiv] 


No. I.— An Account of the Income of the CONSOLIDATED FUND arising in tlic 

1824 ; and also of the Actual Payments on account 


The Total Income applicable to the Consolidated Fund 



Whitehall Treasury Chambers, Ifith March, 1824, 


No. II.— An Account of the Money applicable to the Payment of the Charge of the 
1824, and of the several Charges which liave become due thereon, 
charged upon the said Fund, at the commence- 


Incomc arising in Great Britain 


S’ fl’ 

4.'5, 98 1,208 4 4* 


Income arising in Ireland 

Add the Sum paid out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, 
towards the Supplies, in the Quarter ended r»lh January 
1823 


£, .V. 

3,199,128 7 9^5 


89,fj28 17 


Deduct the Sum paid out of the Consolidated Fund, to- 
wards the Supplies, in the Quarter ended 5th January 
1824.. 


3,288,757 5 3 
283,342 2 


3,005,415 2 


Total Sum applicable to the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Year ended 

5th January 1624 

Exchequer Bills to he issued to complete the payment of the Charge, to 5th Jan. 

1824 


48,986,623 7 0^ 
1,541,928 11 li 


|50,.'}2a,551 18 2 


Whih'hall, Treasury Chambers, 16th March 1824, 


CLASS III.-CONSOLID ATED FUND. 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended 5th Januaryt 
of the Consolidated Fund within the same period. 


HEADS OF PAYMENT. 


Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, 

4 Quarters to 1 0th October, J 823 

Sinking Fund, Irish Treasury Bills 

Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the Credit of the Consolidated Fund.... 

7’rustees for Naval and Military Pensions, per Act 3 Geo. 4, c. 51 

Bank of England - - - - per Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 22 

Civil Tiist, 4 Quarters to 5th January, 1824. 

Pensions charged by Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund, 4 Quarters to 

10th Oetoher, 1823 

Salaries and Allowances do. - - . 

O dicers of Courts of Justice - . - - - do. - - - - 

Expenses of the Mint ------ do. 

Bounties - -- -- -- - do. - - - 

Miscellaneous ------- - do. - - - 

Do. • - Ireland - - - _ do. - - - 

Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Works 


! £. s. d. ‘ 

*• 

35,492,109 13 B 
2,500 0 0 
19,901 0 0 
2,507,130 o' 0 
292,870 0 0 
1,057,000 0 0 

377,776 2 4 
70,873 18 6 
97.459 6 6 
14,746 10 8 
2.956 13 8 
214,735 11 9 
305,257 17 8 
304,544 10 9 


Suuri.iis of the Consolidated Fund 

40,759,861 5 6 
8,420,475 6 8 


49,180,336 12 2 


J. C, HERRIES, 


CONSOLIDATED FUND of tlie United Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 
in the same Year, including the Amount of Exchequer Bills 
ment and at the termination of the Year. 


HEADS OF CHARGE. 


Dividends, Interest, Sinking Fund, and Management of the Public Funded Debt, | 

4 Quarters to 5th .lanuary, 1824 

Interest on Exchequer Bills issued upon the Credit of the Consolidated Fund. . .. 

I’nistees for Naval and Military Pensions, per Act 3 Geo. 4, c. 51 

Bank of England - - - per Act 4 Geo, 4, c. 22 

Civil List, 4 Quarters to 5th .Tanuary, 1824 

Pensions charged hy Act of Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund, 4 Quarters tol 

5th January 1824 

Salaries and Allowances « - - - (lo. - 

Officers, Courts of Justices - - , . - do. 

Expenses of the Mint - . - . do. - 

Bounties - - - « - - do. 

Miscellaneous - ^ - - - - do. - 

Do. - Ireland - - - do. - 

Advances out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Works 


Exchequer Bills issued to make good the Charge of the Consolidated Fund to the 
5th January, 1823 


Surplus of the Consolidated Fund 


£. s. 

d. 

3?.I04,108 7 

2f 

13,722 15 

0 

2,507,130 0 

0 

292,870 0 

0 

1,057,000 0 

0 

378,556 13 

H 

68,620 6 

4 

98,089 10 

6 

14.746 10 

8 

2,956 13 

8 

216,938 5 

2 

310,022 3 


304,544 10 

H 

38,369,305 16 

3i 

5,928,354 13 

3 

44,297.660 9 


6,230,891 8 

n 

|50,528,551 IS 

2 


/. C. HERRIES. 



FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


xW] 

An Account of the Slate of the PUBLIC FUNDED DEBTS of Great Britaux 

the Debt created by 


3 . • 

CAPITALS 

UNUbUEEMKIX 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Debt due to the South Sea > . ^ o ^ 
Company - - 

Old South Sea Annuities - do. 
New South Sea Annuities • do. 

South Sea Annuities, 1751 - do. 

Debt due to the Bank of Enpfland do. 
Bank Annuities, created in 1726 do. 
Consolidated Annuities - - do. 

Reduced Annuities - - do. 


^atpf.3pcrcent 3,662,784 8 6 

do 4.574,870 2 7 

do. .... 3,128.330 2 10 

do 707,600 0 0 

j?land do 14,686,800 0 0 

1726 do 1,000,000 0 0 

- do 365,517,888 8 0 

do 133,708,134 5 6 


Total at ^.3 per cent 

Annuities - - at per cent 

Consolidated Annuities .£ 4 do. 

New £A per cent Annuities 

££ per cents 1797 and 1802 


s* d, s, d. 

3,662,784 8 6 

77.000 0 0 4,497,870 2 7 

55.000 0 0 3,073,330 2 10 

22.000 0 0 685,600 0 0 

14,686,800 0 0 

1,6.95 9 7 998,304 JO 5 


1,6.95 

2,444,616 


1363,073,272 


...527,076,407 


. 15,739,840 14 2 
74,866,408 12 4 
146,485,117 0 10 
1,013,668 12 4 


1,540,450 19 10132,257,083 5 8 

4,140,762 15 6522,935,644 11 11 

216,547 0 0 15,523,2.93 14 

43,940 11 11 74,822,468 0 

36,181 15 5 146,448,935 5 

4,964 10 7 1,008,704 1 


Great.Britain 765,181,442 7 1 4,442,3.96 13 5 760,739,045 13 8 


IN IRELAND. 

(In British Currency.) 

•£.3i per cent Debentures and Stock 12 799,377 2 1 129,673 11 11 12,66.9,703 10 2 

£A percent - do. - - do 1,381,772 8 2 - - - 1,381,772 8 2 

Debt aue to the Bank of Ireland, at ],ci5,384 32 4 - - - j.61.'i,3.S4 12 4 

New 4 per cents 9,658,385 8 8 - - - 9,658,385 8 8 

Debt due to Urn Sank on rcland, at ^.5/ j, 015 , 384 12 4 - - - 1,015,384 12 4 

per cent ^ 


1,381,772 8 2 

1.615.384 12 4 

9.658.385 8 8 
1,015,384 12 4 


Ireland 26, 470, .304 3 7 129,673 II II 26,340,630 11 8 


Total United Kingdom .... 791,651,746 10 8 4,572,070 5 4 787,079,676 5 4 



Notff , — THE above Columns, 1 & 2, show the Totals of Debt for the United s. d. 

Kingdom, after deducting the Stock directed to be cancelled by various Acts • 

of Parliament, and by redemption of Land Tax, amounting to 481,501,7^5 17 1 


» wT t9 





CLASS IV.— P UBLIC FUNDED DEBT, 


[x?ii 


and Ireland, and of the Charge thereupon at the 5th January, 1824?, including 
7,500,000/. raised in 1823. 


CHARGE. 


IN CHEAT BRITAIN. 

IN IRELAND. 

(In BriUlh carrencf.) 

TOTAL ANNUAL 

CHARGE. 

£. t. d. 

£. .. d. 


4,803,307 0 0 

160,000 0 0 


127,061 17 10 
1,814 16 10 

4,638 11 6 


4,033,183 14 8 

164,633 11 6 


25,132,675 19 I 
1,338,837 1 10 

1,000,430 10 11 


28,580 13 1 
35,461 7 9 

7,036 4 7 


26,535,555 1 10 

1,007.466 16 7 


(a) 8,193 5 1 
281,092 17 11 

660 0 0 

• 

2,800,000 0 0 

1 

1 

34,367,034 19 6 

1,173,664 7 1 

35,729,689 6 8 


Sinking 

Fund. 


National Debt of the 
Kingdom 


kLong Annuities > - do. 


Due to the 
Public 
Creditor. 


ed Debt 

Long Annuities, expire 1860 
l^ifc Annuities payable at the 
Exchequer, English . . . 

Do. - Irish ...«« 


Annual Interest on Stock transferred to the 
CommisRioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, towards the Redemption 
of I.and Tax, under Schedules C. & D. 

53 Geo. 3, c. 123 

Management 

The Trustees of Military and Naval Pei 
and Civil Superannuations 


Note (a ). — THE Act .'>3 Geo. 3, c. 123, s. 14 & 15, directs, that the Interest of all Stock transferred 
to the Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt, towards the redemption 
of Land Tax, under Schedules C. & D. in that Act, shall be placed to the Account of the 
said Commissioners, until, by accumulation, the several Bank Annuities purchased 
therewith, shall yield a Dividend exceeding the amount of the I^nd Tax redeemed, by 
one-tenth part thereof, after which the said Interest is to cease. 


(C) 


VOL. W.-.Appendix. 








CLASS V.--UNFUNDED DEBT 


An Account of the UNFUNDED DEBT of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
of the Demands outstanding on the 5th January 1824. 



£. rf. £. f. d. . £* f. rf. 

Exchequer Bills 710,450 0 0 34,031,300 0 0 34,741,750 0 0 


Sums remaining unpaid, charged upon Aids 
granted by Parliament 4,337,080 13 lOJ 


4,337,080 13 lOi 


Advances made out of the Consolidated 
Fund in Ireland, towards the Supplies 
which are to be repaid to the Consolidated 
Fund, out of the Ways and Means in 
Great Britain 283,343 2 6^ 


283,343 a 64 


Total Unfunded Debt, and Demands 

outstunding 5^30,872 16 5 34,031,300 0 0 33,362,172 16 5 


Ways and Means 6,372,470 8 2 


Surplus Ways and Means 


Exchequer Bills to be issued to complete 
the Charge upon the Consolidated Fund 


41,397 II 9 



1,641,928 11 14 


Whitehall Treasury Chambers, > 
16th March 1824, ( 


J. C HERHIS^ 











nji FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


An Account showing how the Monies given for the SERVICE of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for the Year 1823, have been dis- 
posed of; distinguished under their several Heads; to 5th January 1824. 


SUMS 


SUMS 


SERVICES. 


voted or Granted. 


raid. 


Navy ... 
Ordnance 
Forces,., 


For*defraying the Charge of the Civil Establishments 
under-mentioned ; viz. 

Of the Bahama Islands, for the year 1823 

Of the Island of Dominica « - do 

Qf Upper Canada - - - do 

Of Nova Scotia - - - do. 

Of New Brunswick ... do 

Of Prince Edward Island - - do 

Of New South Wales - > - do 

Of Sierra Leone • - • do 

Of Bermuda’s - - - do 

Of the Island of Newfoundland - do 

Royal Military College ; from the 25th Dec. 1822 to 24th Dec. 

1823 

Royal Military Asylum ; for the same time 

The Sum of 39»ld2/. 16s. 6J<f. the remainder of the Grant of 
1817, for making good the Deficiency of the Consolidated 
Fund in Ireland to fith Jan. 1817, and to pay the Sum of 
20,000/., granted in 1818 and 1819, to make provisions for 
the augmentation of the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy in 
Scotland, and which several Sums now remaining outstanding 

and unpaid 

Interest on Exchequer Bills 

Expense of Works and Repairs of Public Buildings 

^traordipary Expenses that may be incurred for prosecutions, 

&C. relating to the Coin of this Kingdom 

Expense of LawX^hargas 

Expense of confining, maintaining, and employing Convicts at 

Home 

Bills drawn by his Majesty’s Governors et aliUf for expenses 
incused under Act for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
and in conformity to Orders in Council of 16th March 1808, 
and the 11th July 1817, forth# support, &c. of captured 

Negroes, free American Settlers, &c 

For making good the Deficiency of Fee Fund in the Depart- 
ment of Treasury 

Deficiency of Fee Fund in the Department of Home Secretary 

of State 

Deficiency of Fee Fund in the Department of Foreign Secretary 

ofState 

Deficiency of Fee Fund in the Department of Secretary of 

State for the Colonies 

Deficiency of Fee Fund in the Department of Privy Council, 

and Privy Council for Trade 

.Contingent E?:penseB,and Messengers Bill, in the Department 

of Treasury 

Contingent Expenses, and Messengers Bill, in the Department 

of Home Secretary of State 

Contingent Expenses, and Messengers Bill, in the Department 
pf Foreign Secretary of State 


c£. . 

s. 

d. 

of. 

s. 

d. 

5,361,290 

6 

8 

3,878,307 

10 

7 

1,451,176 12 

5 

879,378 17 


7,294,456 

7 

6 

5,879,236 

5 

n 

3,297 

5 

0 

3,297 

5 

0 

600 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

12,232 

3 

6 

6,000 

0 

0 

13,140 

0 

0 

6.570 

0 

0 

6,757 

10 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,.‘>20 15 

0 

3,520 

15 

0 

15,222 

1 

0 

15,222 

1 

0 

22,816 17 

0 

20,000 

0 

0 

1,522 

1 

4 

1,522 

1 

4 

5,873 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

11,589 

16 

1 

3,750 

13 

4 

26,075 16 

7 

1 

1 

13,641 

I 

1 

% 

59,1.92 

16 

6| 

9 

4 

7i 

1,100,000 

0 

0 

1,100,000 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 




5,000 

0 

0 




25,000 

0 

0 

18,000 

0 

0 

62,405 

0 

0 

62,405 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

22,650 

0 

0 

17,876 13 

2 

15,000 

0 

0 

11,947 12 

5 

20,538 

0 

0 

1 

17,186 13 101 

13,363 

0 

0 1 

10,124 

15. 

0 

16,086 

0 

0 

ll.W? 

4 

8 

10,000 

Q 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

10,696 

0 

0 

9,794 

7 

6 

39,026 

0 

0 

39,026 

0 

0 





CLASS VI.— DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. [xxi 


SERVIC ES~-^ontinucd. 

SUMS 

Voted or Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

Contingent Expenses, and Messengers Bill, in the Department 
of Secretary of State for the Colonies 

». d. 

s. d. 

8,276 0 0 

4,128 10 0 

Contingent Expenses, and Messengers Bill, in the Privy Council 
and Privy Council for Trade 

3,277 0 0 

2,274 15 4 

Salaries^ of certain Officers, and Expenses of the Court and 
Receipt of the Exchequer 

B,8B0 0 0 

5,583 0 2 

Salaries of Commissioners of Insolvent Debtors Court, and of 
their Clerks, and the Contingent Expenses of their Office .. 
Salaries or allowances granted to certain Professors in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for reading courses 
of Lectures * 

9,040 D 0 

4,320 0 0 

1,058 5 0 

l,0.'>8 5 0 

Expenses of the Houses of Lords and Commons 

15,446 0 0 

6,876 8 1 

Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons 

23,237 0 

17,760 5 9 

Extraordinary Expenses in the Department of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, for Fittings and Furniture for the two Houses of 
Parliament 

4,800 0 0 

2,776. 9 0 

Foreign and other Secret Services 

50,000 0 0 

30,299 6 9 

Expenses incurred for Printing in 1823, by order of the Com- 
missioners for carrying into execution the Measures recom- 
mended by the House of Commons respecting the Records 
of the Kingdom 

10,147 13 11 

10,147 13 11 

Printing Acts of Parliament for the two Houses of Parliament, 
for the Sheriffs, Clerks of the Peace, and Chief Magistrates 
throughout the United Kingdom, and for the acting Justices 
throughout Great Britain ; also for printing Bills, Reports, 
Evidence, and other Papers and Accounts for the House of 
Lords .• 

17,000 0 0 

Printing 1 ,750 copies of the 78th volume of Journals of the 
House of Commons ; for the Session 1823 

3,500 0 0 


Printing the Votes of the House of Commons ; for the Session 
1823 

3,500 0 0 

3,500 0 0 

Deficiency of the Grant of 1822, for defraying the Expense of 
printing the Votes of the House of Commons, during the 
last Session of Parliament 

88 8 0 

88 8 0 

Printing Bills, Reports, and other Papers, by order of the 
House of Commons, during the present Session 

20,000 0 0 
3,000 0 0 



Re-printing Journals and Reports of the House of Commons.. 

— 

For paying, in 1823, the usual Allowances to Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers in England, Poor French Protestant Re- 
fugee Clergy, Poor French Protestant Refugee X^aity, and 
sundry small Charitable and other Allowances to the Poor of 
Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and others 

6,735 8 10 

2,909 17 0 

Civil and Military Establishments of the Settlements of the 
Gold Coast, for 1 823 

24,926 13 10 

9,500 0 0 

Salaries of the Officers, and Contingent Expenses in the Office 
for the Superintendence of Aliens; and also the Superan- 
nuations or Retired Allowances to Officers formerly em- 
ployed in that Service 

5,214 17 0 

5,201 17 0 

Bills drawn, or to be drawn, from New South Wales ; for 1823 

150,000 0 0 

150,000 0 0 

Expense of certain Colonial Services, formerly paid out of the 
Extraordinaries of the Army ; for 1823 

2,442 10 0 

2,442 10 0 

Such Expenses of a Civil nature, as do not form a part of the 
Ordinary Charges of the Civil List ; for 1823 

160,000 0 0 

141,042 0 7 

For carrying on the Works at the Royal Harbour of George 
the Fourth at King’s Town (formerly Dunloary) ; for 1823 ,. 
Deficiency of the Grant of last Session, for printing 1,750 copies 
of the 77th volume of the Journals of the House of Commons 

45,000 0 0 

29,538 9 2} 

2,350 2 10 

2,350 2 10 

Stationery, Printing, and Binding, for certain Public Depart- 
ments, for 1823 ; including the Expense of Stationery Office 

59,760 0 0 

30,000 0 0 

Deficiency of the Grant of the last ^ssion, for prinUng Bills, 
Reports* and other Papers, by order of the House of Com- 
mons, during that Session 

20,692 3 8 

20,692 3 8 

Expense of printing 1,250 copies of the 51 st volume of Jour- 
nals of the House of Peers, in 1823 

1,525 3 0 

1,525 3 0 

Deficiency of the. Grant of the last Session, for printing Acts 
of Pwliament for the two Houses, for the Sherifis, Clerks of 
the Peace, and Chief Magistrates throughout the United 








**ii] FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 


SERVICES— cow^iwiicrf. 

SUMS 

Voted or Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 


£, s. d. 

£. •. d. 

Kingdom, and for the acting Justices throughout Great 
Britain ; also for printing Bills, Reports, Evidence, and 
other Papers and Accounts, for the House of Peers 

1,652 15 6^ 

7,652 IS 6| 

Expense incurred by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the North American Colonics 

5,850 0 0 

■ . 

To enable his Majesty to facilitate Emigration from the South 

of Ireland to the Canadas and the Cape of Good Hope i 

* ! 

15,000 0 0 

10,000 0 0 

The following Services are directed to be paid, without 1 
any Fee or other Deduction whatsoever : 

Expense of Penitentiary House at Milbank ; from 24th June 
1823 to 24th June IH24 

18,000 0 0 


National Vaccine Establishment ; for 1823 

3,000 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

For the Relief, in 1823, of Toulonese and Corsican Emigrants, 
Dutch Naval Officers, St. Domingo Sullerers, and others, 
who have heretofore received Allowances from his Majesty, 
and who, from Services performed or Ijosses sustained in the 
British Service, have special claims upon his Majesty’s jus- 
tice and liberality 

16,150 0 0 

9.150 0 0 

For Relief of American Loyalists; for 1823 

7,000 0 0 

5,000 0 0 

Expense of confining and maintaining Criminal Lunatics ; for 
1823 

j 

3,306 10 0 

10,567 16 8 

2,246 14 9 

345 0 0 

For defraying, in 1 823, the Charge of the Allowances or Com- 
pensations granted as Retired Allowances or Superannua- 
tions, to Persons formerly employed in Public Offices or 
Departments, or in the Public Service, according to the pro- 
visions of the 50th of his late Majesty, and of tlie 3rd of his 
present Majesty 

To complete Repairs of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel ; for 1823 

499 18 3 

499 18 3 

Expense of Works carrying on at the College of Edinburgh ; 
for 1 S23 

10,000 0 0 

10,000 0 0 

Expense of sundry Works now executing at Port Patrick Har- 
bour ; for 1823 ^ . 

12,847 0 0 

12,847 0 0 

Towards completing the Works of the Caledonian Canal ; for 
1823 

© 

© 

o 

© 

© 

25,000 0 0 

Expense of building a Court for the Commissioners of the In- 
solvent Debtors ! 

5,300 0 0 

— 

Expenses of Building the New Courts of Justice in Westmin- 
ster Hall ; for 1823 

30,000 0 0 


For paying, in 1823, tlie Awards of the Commissioners estab-i 
lished in London, in pursuance of the 58th of his late Ma- 
jesty, for canying into effect a Convention between his late 
Majesty and his most Faithful Majesty, to Claimants of Por- 
tuguese Vessels and Cargoes captured by British Cruizers, 
on account of the unlawful Trading in Slaves; since the Lst 
June 1814 

15,000 0 0 


For paying, in 1823, the Salaries and Incidental Expenses of 
the Commissioners appointed on the part of his Majesty, 
under the Treaties with Spain, Portugal, and the Nether- 
lands, for Preventing the illegal traffic in Slaves; and in 
pursuance of the 58t!i and 59th of his late Majesty, for car- 
rying the said Treaties into effect 

18,700 0 0 


To make Compensation to the Commissioners for inquiring 
into the Collection and Management of the Revenue in Ire- 
land, and the several Establishments connected therewith, 
for their assiduity, care and pains, in the execution of the 
trust reposed in them by Parliament 

6,250 0 0 

6,250 0 0 

For the Support of the Institution c^led “ The Refuge for the 
Destitute,” for 1 823 

5,000 0 0 

5,000 0 0 

Expenses of the British Museum ; for year ending 25th March 
1824 

8,766 0 0 1 

1 

40,000 ^ 0 

8,766 0 0 

Towards defraying the Expense of Buildings at the British 
Museum, for the Reception of the RoyaL Library, and for 
other purposes, and for providing fdr the Officers of the 
Establishment pf the said Library ; for 1823 ' 

To be issued to C$ptain Manby, as a further Reward for hisj 








CLASS VI.-D 1 S P O S I T I 0 N OF GRANTS, [xxiii 


SE RVICES— con/mwcrf. 


Invention for effecting a Communication with Ships Stranded, 

whereby 129 Lives have been saved 

Expense of Sundry Works executing at Donaghadee Harbour ; 

for 1823 

For enabling the Commissioners acting in pursuance of the 55th 
of his late Majesty, to complete the Improvements whicl; 
remain to be made on the Road from London to Holyhead ; 

in 1823 

For completing Sundry Works at Holyhead Harbour ; in 1823 


Voted or Grnntec]. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

£■ rf. 


2,000 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

15,000 0 0 

15,000 0 0 

29,114 9 3 

29,114 9 3 

20,870 0 0 



For defraying the Charge of the following Services in Ireland ; 
which are directed to be paid Nett in British Currency. 


Board of Works in Ireland ; for 1823 

Printing, Stationery, and other Disbursements of the Chief 
and Under Secretaries Oflices and Departments, and other 
Public Offi(!cs in Dublin Castle and other places, and for 
Riding Charges and other expenses of the Deputy Pursui- 
vants, and Messengers attending the said Offices, also, Su- 
perannuated Allowances in the Chief Secretary’s Office ; for 

one year ending 5th .fanuary 1824 . . 

Expense of publishing Proclamations and other matters of a 
public nature in the Dublin Gazette, and other Newspapers ; 

for the same time 

Printing and Binding several Copies of a folio Edition of the 
Public General Acts of the prebont Session, for the use of 
the Lords, Bishops and other Public Officers, and 1,500 
Copies of a Quarto Edition for the use of the Magistnites 

in Ireland 

Expense of Criminal Prosecutions (including tli'‘ Apprehension 

of Offenders) and other Jaw Expenses in Ireland 

Deficiency of Grant of 1822, for Criminal Prosecutions in 

Ireland 

Expense of Supporting the Non-Conforming Ministers in 

Ireland 

Expense of Supporting the Seceding Ministers from the Synod 

of Ulster, in 1 reland 

Expense of Supporting tlie Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 

Ireland 

Salaries of the Dittery Offjcers in Ireland 

Works at the Harbour of Howtb ; for 1823 

Directors and Officers of Inland Navigations in Ireland, and 
for the maintenance of the several Njivigations ; for 1823 . , 

Police and W.itcli Establishments of the City of Dublin 

Salaries and Expenses of the Commission of Inquiry into the 

Land Revenue of the Crown in Ireland 

Salaries and Expenses of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the Duties, Salarie.s and Emoluments, of the 
Officers, Clerks and Ministers of Justice, in all Temporal 

and Ecclesiastical Courts in Ireland 

Salaries and Expenses of the Record Commission in Ireland . . 
Retired Allowance to the Rev. Foster Archer, late Inspector 

General of Prisons in Ireland ; for two years 

Expense of Building Churches and Glebe Houses, and of pur- 
chasing Glebes in Ireland ; for one year 

Expense of the Trustees of the Linen and Hempen Manufac- 
tures of Ireland, for the same time, to be applied in such 
manner as shall appear to them to be most conducive to 
promote and encourage the said manufactures in Ireland . . 
Expense of the Commissioners for making wide and convenient 

Streets in the City of Dublin *, for one year 

Expense of the Royal Irish Academy ; for 1823 

Civil Contingencies in 1 reland ; for one year 

Expense of the Protestant Charter^ Schools in Ireland; for 

same time 

Expense of the Society for promoting the Education of the 
Poor in Ireland ^ for same time 


10,107 

0 

0 

9,975 

15 

u 

17,301 

0 

0 

12,137 

15 

lOi 

6,500 

0 

0 

1 

5,797 

4 

H 

3,700 

0 

0 

2,412 

1 

Si 

24,000 

0 

0 

24,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

13,000 

0 

0 

8,789 

10 


6,603 

13 

10* 

4,034 

15 

5 

2,017 

7 

8* 

756 

0 

0 

756 

0 

0 

IJ51 

7 

1 

927 

19 

4* 

4,000 

0 

0 

923 

1 

6* 

6,100 

0 

0 

. 6,100 

0 

0 

27,000 

0 

0 

27,000 

0 

0 

1,651 

0 

0 

936 

12 

3 

7,200 

0 

0 

5,464 

11 

1 

3,500 

0 

0 

2,715 

7 

8* 

904 

12 

3 

791 

10 

8* 

9,230 

0 

0 

9,230 

0 

0 

19,938 

9 

2| 

19,938 

9 

Si 

10,000 

0 

0 

1 10,000 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

1 — . 



15,000 

0 

0 

10,574 

15 

10| 

17,000 

0 

0 

14,769 

4 

7i 

14,000 

0 

0 

* 11,076 

18 

H 



FINANCE ACCOUNTS: 




SERVICES— 


Expense of the Foundling Hospital in Dublin; .for one year 
Expense of Supporting the House of Industry, Asylum, and 

Hospitals ; for same time 

£x|>en8e of Supporting the Richmond Lunatic Asylum in Dub> 

lin ; for same time 

Expense of Hibernian Society for Soldiers Children; for same 

time 

Expense of Hibernian Marine Society in Dublin ; for same 

time 

Expense of Female Orphan House in Dublin; for same 

time 

Expense of Westmorland Lock Hospital in Dublin ; for 

same time 

Expense of Lying-in Hospital in Dublin ; for same time • . 
£3y)cn8e of Dr. Steevens’s Hospital in Dublin ; for same 

time «... 

Expense of Fever Hospital and House of Recovery ; in Cork 

Street^ ^Dublin ; for same time 

Expense of Hospital for Incurables in Dublin; for same 

time 

Expense of the Establishment of the Roman Catholic Seminary 

in Ireland ; for same time 

Expense of the Royal Cork Institution ; for same time .... 
Expense of the Royal Dublin Society ; for same time .... 
Expense of the Farming Society of Ireland ; for same timel 
Ei^nseof the Commissioners of Charitable Donations and] 

Dequests ; for same time 

For enabling the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to issue money 
from time to time in Aid of Schools Established by Volun- 
tary Contributions 

Expense of the Association for Discountenancing Vice, and 
promoting the knowledge and Practice of the Christian' 
Religion in Ireland ; for one year 


To pay off and discharp Exchequer Bills, and that the same 
■4 be issued and applied towards paying olT and discharging 
any Exchequer Bills charged on the Aids or Supplies for 
the years 1822 or 1823, now remaining unpaid or unprovided 
for (exclusive of 1,050,000/. issued to the Trustees for 
the Naval and Military Pensions, and which were paid off 

by them) 

To pay off and discharge Exchequer Bills issued between the 
5th of Jan. 1822, and 5th Jan. 1823, pursuant to the several 
Acts of the 57 th and 58th of his late Majesty, and the Ist 
of his present Majesty ; for authorizing the issue of Exche- 
quer Bills for the carrying on Public Works, and Fisheries 
in the United Kingdom, and for Building and promoting 
the Building of Additional Churches 


SUMS 

Voted or Granted 


17,037,517 19 2i 


34,800,000 0 0 


144,150 0 0 


51,981,667 19 21j 


SUMS 

Paid. 


£• 

s. 

d. 

of. 

8 , 

d. 

27,667 

0 

0 

27,667 

0 

0 

19,000 

0 

0 

13,846 

3 

1 

4,900 

0 

0 

4,900 

0 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 

1,930 

0 

0 

1,930 

0 

0 

2,680 

0 

0 

2,680 

0 

0 

2,800 

0 

0 

2,800 

0 


1,400 

0 

0 

1 

1,400 

0 

0 

3,692 

0 

0 

3,692 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

8,928 

0 

0 

8,928 

0 

0 

2,000 

7,000 

0 

0 

2.000 

7,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

923 

1 

64 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

7,000 

0 

0 

601 

12 

34 

8,385 

0 

0 

4,615 

7 

H 


12,986,651 18 6 


28,036,650 0 0 


41.023,301 18 6 





C L A S S YL^D 1 S 2M) S I 1’ I () N O 1' (J i: A N T S. ' [x<v 


PAYMENTS FOR OTHER SERVICES, 

Not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of the Year. 



Sums paid 

to Slh January, IS‘74, 

Grosvenor Charles Bedford, Esq. on his Salary for additional 
troulile in preparing Exchequer Bills, pursuant to an Act 

£. s. d. 

150 0 

2,023 17 05 

1,600 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

4,500 0 0 

3,000 0 0 

52,720 6 11 


Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Hebt 

Exitenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Com- 

Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for inquiring into 
the Collection and Management of the Revenue in Ireland . . 
Expenses in the Office of the Commissioners for issuing Exche- 
quer Bills for building additional Churches, per Act 58 Geo. 
3, r. 4.5 

For defraying the Charges of preparing and drawing the Lot- 
teries for 182.3 

I*aid to the Bank of England, more ilian received of them, to 
make up their Balance on account of unclaimed Dividends.. 

65,994 3 Ilf 


I’oTAr, Payments for Services not voted 

Amount of Sums voted 

Total Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted . . 


IMiinatrd t'urilicr 
Miscr.lhitfbuii I’aynx'nts. • 



fi. 


50 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

3,000 0 , 0 


17,000 0 0 


22,050 

0 

0 

! 65,994 

3 

iM 

88,044 

3 

n'i 

51,981,667 

19 


52,069,712 

3 



WAYS AND MEANS 
for answering the foregoing Services. 


Dutv on Sn^ar, I'obacco and Snufli Foreign Spirits and Sweets, and on Pensions, 

Offices, 

Profits of Lotteries estimated at 

"I’nistees for the l*ayinent of Naval and Military Pensions, and Civil Superannua- 
tions, per Art 3 Geo. 4, c. 51 

East India Company, per Act 4 (ieo. 4, c. 71 

EslimatecUSurjdus of the Consolidated Fund, per Act 4 (Jeo. 4, c. 21 

Surplus Ways and Means, 1S17, ISIH, 1820, 1821 and 1822 - do 

Transfer of Ways and Means, 1817 and 1818 ------ do 

Interest on Land Tax redeemed by Money 

\ oliintary Contributions, per Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 3, sec. 27 

Repayments on account of Exclie(iucr Hills issued pursuant to two Acts of the 57th 
year of Ins late Majesty, for carrying on Public Works and Fisheries in thej 
ilnited Kingdom 



9 . 

d. 

3,000,000 

0 

0 

200,000 

0 

0 

4,800,000 

0 

0 

10^,000 

0 

0 

8,700,000 

0 

0 

1 469,047 

17 

m 

59,1.02 

16 


8,0 

.0 

H 

42,101 

0 


121,2.33 

15 

5 

17,490,664 

19 

10 


Exchequer Bills voted in Ways and Means j viz. 4 Geo.4,c. 4 . . .20,000,000 

4 Geo. 4, c. 100.. 14,700,000 


-34,700,000 0 


Total Ways and Means '52,16.9,604 19 

Total Sums voted, and Payments for Services not voted 52,069,712 3 


SujiTLUs Ways and Means, 


126,952 16 


Whitehall, Treasury Chambers, 
16th March 1824. 


./. a IIEURIES, 


Mem . — THE Sum of .3,000,000 was authorised by Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 6, to be applied out of the Ways 
and Means gra’ited for the Service of the year 1822, and the like Sum was granted out of the 
Ways and Mi ans 1823, to discharge the like amount of Supplies for the Service of the year 1822. 


\’OL. XI. — /4ppendu\ 





FINANCE A C C O U N T S : 




CLASS VII.— ARREARS AND BALANCES. 

fTbU Head^ which occupies 120 folio pages in the Parliamentary Accounts, is here omitted, as not 
► ^ being of general utility.] 


TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

An Account of the Value of all IMPORTS into, and of all EXPORTS from the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, during each of the Three 
Years ending the 5th January 1824* (calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation, 
and stated exclusive of the Trade between Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally). 


YEARS 
ending 
AUi January. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS 
calculated at the 
Official Kates 
ol' Valuation. 


s. d] 


30,702,763 4 ]0 


18?3 .... 30,500,094 17 4 
1824 .... 35,751,688 7 0 


VAT.UE OF EXPORTS, 
calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation. 

VAT.UE 

of (he Produce and 
Miinufactiircs 
Export* d according 
to tlie Real and 
Declared Value thereof. 

Produce and 
Manufactures of the 
Uiiited Kingdom. 

Foreign 

and 

Colonial Merchandize. 

TOTAL EXPORTS. 

s. d. 

40,831,744 17 5 

44,236,533 2 4 

43,804,372 18 1 

£, S, rf.j £. s. d, 

10,629,68!) 5 851,461,434 3 1 

9,227,589 6 11 53,464,122 9 3 

8,603,904 !) l|52,408,277 7 2 

£. s. d, 

SB.e.TO.fi.tl 3 0 

30,96«,964 9 9 

1 

3.'*,4.';8,04H 13 a 

j 


Inspector General’s Olhce, Custom House, 7 jriLLJAM 1Hl /A 6', 

London, 24th March 1824. 5 Inspector CJencral of Imports and Exports. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

An Account of the Value of all IMPORTS into, and of all EXPORTS from 
Great ‘’Britain, daring each of the Three Years ending the 5tli January 1824- 
(calculated at the Official Rates of Valuation, and stated exclusive of the Trade 
with Ireland). 


YEARS 

ending 

Atb January. 

VALUE OF IMPORT.S 
calciilati'd Bt the 
Official u,i‘es 
of Valurtiion, 

VALUE Of EXPORTS, 

calculated at Ihu Oilicia! of talualiou. j 

VAHTE 

of the Produce and 
Matmraciureii 
ExpoiK'd .'iccoiding 
to llie R al and 
Declared Value thereof. 

Produce and 
Maniitncture* of the 
Uiiiicd Kingdom. 

foreign 

and 

' Colonial Merchandize. 

TOI AL tXPOUTS. 

|,-fl822 

S-l 

1823 

••Sfl 
l»l 1834| 

«. d. 

29,724,173 13 7, 

29,401,807 10 10 
34,544,245 11 Oj 

d. 

40,194,892 13 11 

43,558,488 12 9 

43,144,466 1 6 

£, s. d. 

10,^,090 0 0 

9,211,927 16 10 

8,588,995 18 0 

s. d. 

50,796,982 13 11 

52,770,416 9 7 

51,733,461 19 6 

£. s. d. 

35,826,082 13 7 

36,176,896 13 11 

34,691,124 8 10 


Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, > WILLIAM IRJ'ING, 

London, 24th March 1824. J Inspector Genera! of Imports and Exports. 





An Account of the Value of all IMPORTS into, and of all EXPORTS from Ireland, during each of the three Years ending the 
5th January 1824 (stated inclusive and exclusive of the Trade with Great Britain). 


CLASS VIII.— TRADE AND NAVIGATIOIJ. 



. [xxvil 






xxviii] 


F 1 N A N C E A C C O U N T S 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

New Vessels Built. — An Account pf the Number of Vessels, with the Amount 
of their Tonnage, that were built and registered in the several Ports of the 
British Empire, in the Years ehding the 5th January 182J5, and 1824*, 

respectively. 



In the Years ending 5th .Tanuary, 




1 


1 

1 



1822. 

1823. 

1824. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

6HS 

58,076 

564 

50,928 

594 

63,151 

Isles Guernsey, Jersej', and Man 

12 

1,406 

7 

605 

10 

637 

British Plantations * 

275 

15,365 

20.9 

15,611 

188 

14,67.9 

Total 

872 




792 

78,467 


Vessels Registered, — An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the Amount 
of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and Boys usually employed in 
Navigating the same, that belonged to the severfti Ports of the British Empire, 
on the 30t 1 1 ^September, in the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823, respectively. 



On 30th Sept. 1821. 

On 30th Sept. 1822. 

On 30th Sept. 

. 1823. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 1 

- - j 

Men. 

United Kingdom .. 

21,163 

2,329,213 

150,424 

20,756 

2,288,99.9 

147,529 

20,573 

2,275,995 

147,058 

Isles Guernsey, Jer- 
sey, and Man .... 

489 

26,639 

3,85.9 

482 

26,404 

3,788 

469 

26,872 

3,680 

British Plantations.. 

3,384 

204,350 

14,896 

3.404 

■203,64) 

15,016 

3,.‘)00 

203,893 

14,736 

Total.. . . 

25,036 

2,560,202 

169,179 




24,542 

2,506,760 

165,474 


Inspector fJcncral’s Office, Custom House, ? fVILLIAM JliVINGj 

Lomlon, 34th March 1824, S Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 













CLASS VIll.-^TUADE AND NAVIGATION. [xxix 


NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM—conf/nwcJ. 

Vessels employed in the Foreign Trade.— An Account of the Number of 
Vessels, with the Amount of their Tonnage, and the Number of Men and 
Boys employed in Navigating the same (including their repeated Voyages) that 
entered Inwards and cleared Outwards, at the several Ports of the United King* 
dom, from and to all Parts of the World (exclusive of the intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively) during each of the three Years 
ending 5th Januafy 1824. 




SHIPPING ENTERED INWARDS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 




(Exclusive of the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland.) 






1 







BRITISH AND IRiSH VESSELS. 

1 FOREIGN VESSELS. 


'i'fll'AL. 


ending 










fith Jan. 

vesjels. 

Toni. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1S22.. 

10,805 

1,599,423 

97,485 

3,261 

396,107 

26,043 

14,066 

1,995,530 

123,528 

IS23.. 

1 1,087 

1,603,627 

.98,980 j 

3,389 

469,151 

28,421 

14,476 

2*132,778 

127,401 

1824.. 

11,271 

1,740,859 

112,244 

4,069 

582,996 

33,828 

15,340 

2,323,855 

146,072 


SHIPPING CJ-EARED OUTWARDS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 



(Exclusive of the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland). 





1 



1 





BRITISH AND IRISH VESSF.Iii. 

FOREIGN VESSELS. 


TOTAL. 



Vesjcls. 

I Tom. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

1 

Tom. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tom. 

Men. 

1822.. 

9,797 

1,488,644 

93,377 

2,626 

383,786 

22,162 

12,423 

1,872,430 

115,539 

1823.. 

10,023 

1,539,260 

95,998 

2,843 

457,542 

25,394 

12,866 

1,996,802 

121,392 

1824.. 

9,666 

• 

1,546,976 

95,596 

3,437 

563,571 

29,323 

13,103 

2,110,547 

1 

124,919 


Inspector Gjcnerars Office, Custom House, ^ WILJjIAM JRP^INO, 

lK)udon, 24th March 1824. V In823ector General of Imports and Exports. 
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NEW SERIES. 


INDEX TO DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Alien Bill, 628, 749 

British Museum Bill, 1165 
Burials in Ireland Bill, 174 

Catholic Petition, 937 
Catholics, English, Relief Bill, 817 
Churches, New, Bill, 1430 
County Courts Bill, 1315 
Cruelty to Animals Bill, 1089, 1431 

Dublin Equitable Loan Bill, 1478 

Earl-Marshal’s OlTice Bill, 1455, 1469, 1482 
English Catholics Relief Bill, 817 
Equitable Ijoau Company Bill, 1339 

Forfeited Peerages, Restoration of, 815 

Game Laws Amendment Bill, 1097, 1199 
Gas Company's Bill, 790 

Joint-Stock Companies, 856, 1076, 1100 

Ireland, Burials in, Bill, 174 
Ireland, State of, 236, 753 
Ireland, Poor of, 1098 
Irish Insurrection Bill, 1102, 1454 
Irish Poor, 1098 

Irish Tithes Composition Amendment Bill, 68, 
1104 


Kensington Road Bill, 527 
Knight, Mn Payne, his Bequest, 1165 

Marine Insurance Bill, 1430, 1456, 1470 

•• 

New Churches Bill, 1430 
Newfoundland Judicature Bill, 392, 527 

Poor of Ireland, 1098 

Recognition of the Independence of South Ant* 
Hca, 1479 

Restoration of Forfeited Peerages, 815 
Roman Catholics, English, Relief Bill, 817 
Roman Catholic Petition, 937 

Scotch Entails Bill, 959 
Scotch Judicature Bill, 1338 
Scotch Jury Bill, 1428 
Silk Tmde Bill, 67, 433, 750, 792 
Slave Trade Piracy Bill, I 
South America, Recognition of the Independence 
of, 1479 

Standing Orders relating to Joint Stock Compi* 
nies, 856, 1076, 1100 

Unitarian Marriages Relief Hill, 75, 434 

Welch Judicature Bill, 941, 1088 


INDEX TO DEBATES IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Abolition of Slavery, 1167, 1406 
Alien Bill, 113, 146, 361 
Alliance Assurance Company Bill, 841 
Angerstein, Collection of Pictures, 101 
Army Extraordinaries, 105 
A6sessed.Taxe8 ; Repeal of the, 617 
Attainders *, Reversal of, 1318 

Banking Establishments in Ireland, 786 
Bell, Mr. R. ; his Petition, 1340 
Beer Duties, 227, 588, 843 


Buckingham Mr,,; his Petition, 858 
Budget, 589 

Burials in Ireland Bill, 39, 48 
Butt, Mr. ; Case of, 319 

Carlile, Mr. ; his Petition, 1202 
Catholic Marriages in England, 408 
Catliolics of Drogheda, 413 
Catholic Claims, 94 1 , 954, 1168 
Catholic Association, 943, 1 197, 1438 
Churches, New, 35, 171, 32vS, 3S4, 1080, 109 $ 



1 N D K X. 


Civil Contingencies. 107 

Coals and Linens Customs Bill, 426 

Coal Duties, 49 '' 

Coile, Mr. B. ; his Petition, 1435 
Combination Laws, 409, 811 
Commitments and Convictions, 902 
Committees above Stairs, 9)0 
f^nstils to South America, J 04 
Corporate Companies, 608 
Corporation and Test Acts, 1089 
County Courts Bill, 852 
Courts of Justice in Scotland, 18 

Defence by Counsel in Cases of Felony, 180 
Der^ Cathedral, 603, 775, 1432 
Distilleries, 448 
Dublin Coal Trade Bill, 394 

' Bast India Possessions Bill, 1442 
Education of the Poor in Ireland, 321, 899 
Equitable Loan Company Bill, 857, 960 

Felony, Defence by Counsel in Cases of, 180 
First Fruits Fund of Ireland, 890 
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